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Art.  I. — Sketches  of  the  History  of  Chris- 
tian Art,  By  Lord  Lindsay.  3  vols. 
London,  1847. 

Here  is  a  book  whose  very  title  is  attrac- 
tive, and  the  name  of  whose  author  ie  a 
guarantee  that  it  shall  not  be  lacking  in 
interest.  We  believe  that  the  expectations 
thus  raised  will  not  be  disappointed  on  pe- 
rusal. Wc  are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to 
:^ive  an  unqualified  approval  to  the  theory 
according  to  which  Lord  Lindsay  has  ar- 
ranged his  work,  and  which,  as  developed  in 
his  pamphlet,  "  Progression  by  Antagonism," 
did,  we  confess,  rather  stimulate  thought, 
and  stir  up  objections,  than  command  our 
assent.  But  we  honour  and  hail  his  artistic 
enthusiasm;  and  we  think  that  the  public 
owe  to  him  no  small  tribute  of  thanks  for 
having  thrown  so  fresh  a  glow  over  a  com- 
paraiively  dark  period  of  history — and  for 
iiaving  raised,  as  from  the  dead,  images  so 
vivid  and  so  attractive,  of  artists  whose  very 
names  we  fear  have  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  a  large  number  even  of  our  better-informed 
countrymen.  Amid  the  din  of  railways, 
and  the  strife  of  politics,  and  the  jarring 
tones  of  theological  controversy,  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  turn  aside  for  a  while,  and  fan- 
ned by  the  breezes'  of  a  southern  clime,  to 
seek  among  marble  palaces  and  cloistered 
aiiiles  the  traces  of  by-gone  ages,  and  of 
master-spirits  now  passed  into  the  solemn 
realities  of  eternity.  In  this  utilitarian  age, 
we  think  it  no  small  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, when  we  find  any  one  devoting  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  beauty  for  their 
owQ  sakes — and  we  think  it  matter  of  spe- 
cial congratulation  to  Scotland,  that  one  of 
her  sons  should  come  forward  as  the  ex- 
pounder and  historiao  of  art.  In  philosophy, 
VOL.  vui.  1 


in  science,  in  metaphysics,  Scotland  has  ever 
held  a  distinguished  rank.  But  in  art,  in 
imagination,  in  short  in  the  aesthetic  (a  word 
brought  into  use  by  the  Germans,  but  for 
which  we  know  not  an  adequate  substitute), 
we  fear  she  can  claim  but  an  humble  place. 
To  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Lord  Lindsay's 
somawBat  peculiar  theory,  her  character  is 
Medo-Persian  rather  than  Hindoo — reason 
preponderates  over  imagination.  And  as  her 
character  has  doubtless  been  mainly  influen- 
ced  by  lier  religion,  the  reproach  has  been 
cast  upon  Presbyterianism,  that  it  is  a  stiff, 
rigid,  ungracefult  hing — wiiich  may  indeed 
syllogistically  define  truth,  but  which  has  no 
perception  of  beauty.  The  character  of 
John  Knox  has  indeed  been  fully  cleared 
from  the  lieavy  charges  of  reckless  icono- 
clasm  with  wiiich  his  adversaries  loaded  it. 
Dr.  M*Crie  has  amply  vindicated  the  hero  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation  from  any  share  in 
tho  destructive  excesses  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  Yet  still,  we  fear  that  the  reproach  is 
not  altogetljcr  causeless,  and  that  it  has  arisen 
in  no  small  degree  from  the  undue  jealousy 
with  which  many  excellent  men  regard  the 
imagination  and  its  works,  because  they  have 
not  clearly  perceived  the  relation  which  it 
holds  to  religion  and  its  truths.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  digress  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
say  a  word  on  this  point ;  and  in  illustrating 
it,  we  would  borrow  somewhat  from  Lord 
Lindsay's  classification,  and  view  imagina- 
tion as  the  connecting  link  between  the  per- 
ceptions of  sense  and  the  intuitions  of  spirit. 
We  affirm  then,  that  the  imagination,  when 
it  maintains  its  own  place — not  enslaving 
the  spirit  and  rendering  it  subject  to  sense, 
not  deifying  itself  and  usurping  the  higher 
functions  of  the  spirit,  but  acting  as  the  me- 
diating link,  raising  the  sense  into  commu. 
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nion  with  the  spirit,  the  lower  into  participa- 
tion with  the  higher — has  a  worth  and  dig- 
nity all  its  own,  and  which  those  only  can 
fail  to  appreciate  who  misconceive  its  office, 
or  who,  from  the  deficiency  of  it  in  their  own 
being,  are  insensible  to  its  harmonizing  and 
elevating  power.  At  various  times,  owing 
to  similar  misconceptions,  almost  every  fa- 
culty and  capacity  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed by  his  Creator,  has  been  depreciated 
and  despised  :  For  instance,  his  physical  sen- 
tient nature,  with  all  its  capacities  for  per- 
ception and  action — it  had  been  abused  by 
the  heathen  to  every  sensual  and  abominable 
purpose  ;  therefore  the  gnostics  and  anchor- 
ites of  the  early  Christian  age,  and  the  monks 
and  mystics  of  a  later  period,  said  that  it 
must  be  intrinsically  evil,  and  they  applied 
themselves  to  crushing  and  tormenting  it, 
and  would  fain  have  destroyed  it  if  they  could, 
for  they  thought  that  it  was  the  enemy  and 
not  the  minister  of  the  spirit.  But  their  ex- 
periment was  a  miserable  failure — ^the  spirit 
was  paralysed  but  not  purified — the  man 
was  deformed  into  a  monster,  not  transformed 
into  an  angel :  The  master  found  that  he 
could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
slave  whom  he  had  crushed. 

Jealousy  was  next  directed  against  the 
intellect.  It  had  wandered  in  the  mazes  of 
heresy  and  the  license  of  profane  specula- 
tion,  therefore  it  must  be  chained  and  mana- 
cled,  and  deprived  of  nourishment  and  exer- 
cise— as  though  the  body  would  thrive  the 
better  when  one  of  the  members  was  wither- 
ed.  Every  one  will  remember  the  effort 
made  by  Papacy  to  suppress  the  rising  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  and  how  that  effort  failed. 
The  syllogism  was  in  the  very  organism  of 
man's  intellect,  and  no  persecution  could 
eradicate  it.  Then  the  attack  was  directed 
against  inductive  science ;  and  Galileo  was 
incarcerated,  and  Kepler  was  persecuted. 
In  those  days  Protestantism  was  on  the  side 
of  intellect — but  after  the  excesses  of  French 
infidelity  it  took  the  alarm.  The  geologists 
of  our  generation  have  met  with  as  keen  an 
opposition  as  the  astronomers  did  three  cen- 
turies back.  Although  now  the  schoolmas- 
ter  is  abroad,  and  this  is  the  age  for  educa- 
tion, yet  we  suspect  that  by  no  small  number 
the  spread  of  knowledge  is  looked  upon  still, 
rather  as  an  inevitable  evil,  than  as  a  bless- 
ing to  be  sought  and  hailed.  Yet  we  hope 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  battle  of  the  intellect 
may  be  considered  as  fought,  and  its  van- 
tage-ground  won ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
some  of  its  noblest  efforts  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  holiness.  But  with  the 
imagination,  we  fear  it  is  otherwise.  It  still 
needs  to  have  cleared  away  from  it  the  ap- 
proach of  all  the  filthioess  which  it  produces 


when  it  panders  to  sense  and  to  vice,  and  of 
all  the  superstitious  fumes  which  it  exhales 
when  vain-gloriously  exalting  itself  in  the 
place  of  reason  and  faith.  It  still  needs  to 
have  its  position  established  and  its  office 
vindicated  as  the  mediating  link  in  our  na- 
ture, infusing  life  and  radiance  into  the 
moulds  of  earth  and  the  perceptions  of  sense, 
giving  form  and  clothing  to  the  airy  shadows 
of  the  mind  and  the  intuitions  of  the  spirit — 
the  rainbow  between  earth  and  heaven. 
And  what  need  we  say  more  in  its  behalf? 
It  is  the  eye  which  perceives  the  proportions 
and  the  beauty  that  lie  hidden  amid  the  va- 
riety and  the  confusions  of  this  lower  world  ; 
it  is  the  ear  which  detects  the  hidden  bar- 
mony  amid  all  the  jarring  tones  of  discord  ; 
and  if  it  be  but  gifled  with  the  power  of  ut- 
tering what  it  sees  and  hears,  it  will  awaken 
others  to  see  and  hear  the  same,  and.  Or-  ' 
pheus-like,  attract  them  within  the  sphere  of  « 
those  elevating  and  refining  influences.  Let 
us  not,  for  a  moment,  be  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  claim  for  the  imagination  that 
sovereignty  which  pertains  only  to  the  spirit, 
the  will,  the  conscience,  or  ascribe  to  it  that 
direct  communion  with  Grod,  and  vision  of 
the  heavenly,  of  which  the  spirit  is  the  only 
true  organ  ;  far  less  do  we  attribute  to  it  that 
renovating  power  which  can  only  come  to 
man's  nature  from  above,  first  new-creating 
his  will,  and  then  revivifying  every  other 
function  of  his  being — But  we  do  claim  for 
it  an  important,  though  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion ;  and  we  think  it  is  never  more  nobly 
employed  than  when  it  uses  the  things  of 
sense  as  images  and  utterances  for  the  reve- 
lations of  spirit.  Hence  our  veneration  for 
Christian  Art  in  all  its  varieties  of  poetry, 
music,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  ;  not 
indeed  when  these  are  employed  either  by 
way  of  idle  dilettantism,  or  as  substitutes  for 
the  direct  spiritual  intercourse  of  the  soul 
with  God,  but  when  they  are  the  simple,  fer- 
vent utterances  of  a  sanctified  imagination. 
We  are  firm  believers  in  the  harmony  that 
subsists  between  true  religion  and  true  art, 
and  even  venture  to  assert  that  perfect  art 
will  never  be  found  apart  from  religious  ve- 
neration. We  are  well  aware  how  startling 
this  assertion  will  appear,  and  what  an  array 
of  names  will  immediately  be  quoted  in  op- 
position to  it,  of  infidel  poets  and  immoral 
painters,  and  musicians  of  low  principles  and 
loose  character.  Our  simple  reply  is,  that 
we  believe  these  men  to  have  been  eminent 
in  spite  of  their  irreligion,  and  not  on  account 
of  it.  They  were  eminent  because  the  ima- 
ginative part  of  their  nature  was  endowed 
with  unusual  power,  and  because  there  were 
yet  vestiges  enough  of  the  heavenly  within 
them  to  kindle  and  inspire  that  imagination. 
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We  believe,  that  inasmuch  as  a  work  of  art, 
be  it  painting  or  poem,  is  irreligious,  by  that 
much  it  is  unartistic.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  Byron's  irreligion  lowered 
him  as  a  poet ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Raphael  degenerated  as  a  painter  from  the 
time  that  he  exchanged  the  sacred  subjects 
of  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Crucifixion 
for  delineations  of  the  Fornarina.  Be  this 
a»  it  may,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  testi- 
mony which  Lord  Lindsay  bears  to  the  de- 
vout character  of  many  of  the  early  painters. 
Giotto,  he  observes,  was  no  less  a  Christian 
than  a  painter ;  and  the  Giotleschi  were,  to 
a  man,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  re- 
ligious painters.     Of  Cavallini,  he  says, — 

"  His  personal  character  was  pure  and  noble ; 
no  sordia  views  influenced  him  as  an  artist ;  and, 
as  a  man,  he  was  deeply  religious,  charitable  to 
the  poor,  loving,  and  beloved  by  every  one ;  and 
his  old  age  exhibited  such  a  pattern  of  holiness 
and  virtue,  tliat  he  was  reverenced  as  a  saint 
Dpon  earth." 

Spinello  was  distinguished  for  the  self-de- 
▼ot^ness  with  which,  as  one  of  the  frater- 
nity  of  the  Misericordia,  he  attended  the  sick 
during  the  Plague  of  1383,  and  his  memory 
is  still  honoured  at  Arezzo,  where  he  was 
much  lamented  as  a  man  of  noble  and  ener- 
getic character,  in  practical  as  well  as  ima- 
ginative life.  The  piety  of  Fiesole,  the 
Frate  Angelico,  is  well  known.  Vasari 
says  of  him, — "  He  might  have  been  rich,  but 
cared  not  to  be  so ;  saying,  that  true  riches 
consisted  rather  in  being  content  with  little. 
He  might  have  ruled  over  many,  but  willed 
it  not ;  saying,  there  was  less  trouble  and 
hazard  of  sin  in  obeying  others.  Dignity 
and  authority  were  within  his  grasp,  but  he 
disregarded  them ;  affirming  that  he  sought 
no  other  advancement  than  to  escape  hell, 
and  draw  nigh  to  paradise.  He  was  never 
seen  in  anger  with  his  brethren;  he  was 
most  meek  and  temperate ;  and  by  a  chaste 
life  loosened  himself  from  the  snares  of  the 
world,  ofttimes  saying  that  the  student  of 
painting  had  need  of  quiet,  and  to  live  with- 
out anxiety,  and  that  the  dealer  in  the  things 
of  Christ  ought  to  dwell  habitually  with 
Christ.  Some  say  that  he  never  took  up  his 
pencils  without  previous  prayer;  he  never 
painted  a  crucifix  without  tears  bathing  his 
cheeks." 

We  find  the  same  devout  character  in  Lip- 
po  Dalmasio,  and  in  Vitale,  whose  tenderness 
of  heart  was  such,  that  he  would  never  de- 
pict our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  saying  that 
the  Jews  bad  already  crucified  Him  once  too 
often,  while  ChristiaDs  did  as  much  every 
day  by  their  sins.     The  truth  is,  that  in 


those  early  days  painting  was  altogether  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  art ;  and  Cennini,  in  his 
"  Trattato  della  Pittura,"  lays  as  much 
stress  on  the  Christian  virtues  and  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  artist  as  on  his  technical  quali- 
fications.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  strik- 
ing confirmed  by  Lord  Lindsay's  interesting 
mention  of  the  means  taken  for  the  revival 
of  painting  after  the  great  Plague  of  1848  ; 
the  same  Plague,  whose  ravages  at  Florence 
Boccaccio  so  vividly  describes,  and  which, 
spreading  over  Europe,  added  to  the  many 
calamities  of  Scotland  during  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  David  IL     Lord  Lindsay  says, — 

"  Societies  or  companies  of  painters  were  ei- 
ther formed  or  re-organized  at  tnis  period  at  Flo- 
rence and  Siena — not  as  academies,  but  simply 
as  fraternities  or  congregations  for  mutual  as- 
sistance and  spiritual  ^i&ation.  Regular  reli- 
gious exercises  were  prescribed,  anciin  either 
city  the  company  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Luke,  the  limner  of  the  Virgin,  and  espe- 
cial patron  of  painters.  The  statutes  of  both  in- 
stitutions are  preserved,  and  are  very  curious  and 
characteristic  of  the  rival  schools.  In  the  Flo- 
rentine code,  the  stress  Is  laid  on  personal  |>iety ; 
in  the  Siennese,  on  the  religious  vocation  of  the 
art.  The  tone  of  the  latter  is  by  far  the  loftier 
and  more  dignified,  taking  for  granted  the  prac- 
tice of  those  minuter  acts  of  devotion,  which  in 
the  former  are  enumerated  with  a  simplicity  and 
detail  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  refrain  from 
smiling  at  as  to  deride.  But  this  distinction  is 
native  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  two  schools, 
so  essentially  contemplative  and  dramatic ;  and  if 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  such  societies  on  an  art  which  soars  to 
heaven  or  declines  to  hell  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  piety  of  its  members,  there  can  be  as  little 
surely  as  to  the  fact  that  painting  was  indebted 
for  that  benefit,  more  especially  at  Florence,  to 
I  the  very  Plague  of  1348  which  we  commonly  re- 
fer to  as  the  greatest  calamity  It  sustained  iu  the 
fourteenth  century." 

We  could  scarcely  cite  a  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  sacred  character  and  vocation 
of  true  art.  We  are  confident,  thai  where 
faith  and  religious  earnestness  are  wanting, 
art  will  not  long  survive.  Pagan  art  flour- 
ished as  long  as  the  pagan  gods  were  objects 
of  confidence  and  veneration,  or  rather  sym- 
bols to  lead  the  mind  to  a  higher  thon<;h 
scarcely  discerned  object  of  confidence  and 
veneration — it  flourished  a^  long  as  pagan- 
ism still  sheltered  in  its  bosom  some  sparks 
from  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  divine  truth — 
but  one  by  one  these  expired,  and  as  they 
vanished  before  the  rising  of  the  Christian 
sun,  paganism  perished  also.  And  when,  in 
the  16th  century,  the  literature  and  mytholo- 
gy of  paganism  were  revived,  but  not  the 
faith  in  them,  which  had  risen  to  a  higher 
life,  a  rest  elsewhere,  those  influences,  which 
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formerly  as  the  zephyrs  of  spring  breathed 
life  into  art,  now  passed  over  it  like  an  au- 
tumnal blast;  and  although,  as  the  first  tints 
of  autumn  only  add  richness  to  the  foliage  of 
summer,  so  painting  seemed  at  this  very  cri- 
sis only  to  kindle  into  higher  glory,  and  to 
spring  into  fresh  youth  under  the  pencils  of 
Raphael  and  of  Titian,  yet  none  the  less  had 
the  nipping  touch  of  frost  been  there,  and  the 
sore  and  russet  hues,  which  at  first  had  min- 
jjled  so  harmoniously  with  all  the  summer 
luxuriance,  more  and  more  prevailed,  until 
the  beauty  of  art  had  withered,  and  only 
rigid,  sapless  formality  was  left  behind.  Re- 
peatedly does  Lord  Lindsay  lament  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cinquecento  style,  and  date  from 
its  entrance  the  decline  of  Christian  art.  We 
are  disposed  to  concur  with  him  ;  yet  we 
think  that  several  other  causes  shared  in  con- 
tributing to  that  decline.  There  is  one  on 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  for  a 
moment,  because  we  think  that  sufficient  im- 
portance is  not  usually  attached  to  it — we 
mean  the  invention  of  printing.  The  won- 
derful  influence  of  this  simple  discovery  on 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  spread  of 
civilizulion,  and  the  reformation  of  religion, 
has  indeed  often  been  pointed  out;  but  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  reference  made 
to  its  influence  upon  art.  If  we  mistake  not, 
this  influence  was  indirectly  unfavourable. 
A  new  mode  of  utterance  had  been  furnished, 
wliorehy  men  of  thought  and  men  of  insight 
might  give  vent  to  that  which  was  in  them, 
imd  might  attract  and  elevate  the  sympathies 
ot  their  fellow-men — and  all  hastened  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facility.  The  wa- 
ters of  genius,  forsaking  their  more  rugged 
i\nd  more  narrow  courses,  no  longer  made 
their  way  as  dashing  torrents,  or  sparkling 
streams,  but  flowed  calmly  and  majestically 
down  the  wider  channel  which  had  been 
opened  for  them.  Whether  thought  has  be- 
come less  deep  because  more  widely  spread, 
we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  nor  yet  to  discuss 
t!ie  comparative  merits  of  works  of  the  pen 
and  of  the  pencil.  We  think  all  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  art  as  a 
means  of  utterance  for  the  soul,  will  at  once 
a<lmit  the  great  eflect  which  the  opening  of 
such  another  channel  of  utterance  as  the 
pnss  must  have  had  upon  it,  and  will  agree 
with  us  that  most  of  those  men  who  in  our 
day  have  appeared  as  eminent  writers, 
would,  had  they  lived  five  or  six  centuries 
ago,  have  been  distinguished  as  painters,  or 
architects,  or  sculptors.  Had  Walter  Scott 
lived  then,  would  he  not  have  been  a  Giotto 
or  a  Raphael  ?  Would  not  Coleridge  have 
c  >me  forth  an  Orcagna  chiselling  noble  em- 
blems of  intellect  and  of  virtue,  or  a  Michael 
\:igelo  painting  sibyls  and  prophets?     Or 


to  put  the  case  otherwise,  had  printing  re- 
mained uninvented  until  our  own  day,  would 
not  Robertson  have  pictured  his  Mary  Queea 
of  Scots  on  the  walls  of  Holy  rood,  and  Carlyle 
have  sketched  his  Oliver  Cromwell  in  stern 
relief  on  the  walls  of  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  ?  We  have  spoken  of  art  as  a 
mode  of  utterance,  and  truly  we  can  view  it 
no  other tvise.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
knack  of  imitation,  it  is  degraded  ;  if  it  be 
employed  as  a  passe  temps  for  idleness,  or  a 
means  of  display  for  vanity,  it  becomes  ut- 
terly contemptible.  Of  what  devout  and 
earnest  feeling  it  was  the  utterance  in  early 
times,  our  quotations  from  Lord  Lindsay 
have  abundantly  shown.  Whatever  subject 
the  early  painters  chose  to  depict,  entirely 
filled  and  possessed  their  mind  ;  they  painted 
under  the  inspiration  of  it,  and  this  gave  to 
their  paintings  such  a  life  and  charm,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  defects  in  per- 
spective and  colouring,  and  many  other  tech- 
nical matters  of  art.  IIow  completely  the 
inspiring  idea  did  fill,  and  indeed  sometimes 
overwhelm  them,  we  see  in  the  aflpcting  case 
of  poor  Spinello,  the  benevolent  Frate  of  the 
Misericordia.  He  had  reached  his  ninety- 
second  or  ninety-third  year,  still  warm  and 
vigorous  as  ever  both  in  art  and  benevolence. 
We  relate  his  end  in  Lord  Lindsay's  own 
words, — 

**  After  completing  his  historical  fropcoes  at 
Siena  he  returned  to  Arezzo,  and  immediately 
commenced  another  extensive  work,  the  fa9ade 
of  the  great  ahar  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnolo  or 
the  Archangel  Michael :  the  subject  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebel  angels ;  the  composition,  embra- 
cing heaven  and  chaos,  was  divided  into  tliree 
great  masses  ;  God  the  Father  sat  enthroned  on 
the  summit,  in  the  centre  Michael  engaged  in 
personal  conflict  with  Satan,  *  that  old  serpent,'  the 
seven-headed  d ration  of  the  Apocalypse,  while  the 
angel  host  precipitated  his  demon-pro.^elytes  over 
the  ramparts  of  heaven  into  the  lower  world,  in 
which,  lowest  of  all,  Satan  was  a  second  time  re- 
presented in  his  new  ^^hape,  horribly  transformed, 
reclining  on  a  rock,  the  monarch  of  the  dreary 
region.  But  the  work  was  never  completed. 
The  aged  painter's  imagination  had  been  too 
highly  excited  ;  the  Satan  of  his  waking  visited 
his  nightly  dreams,  fiercely  demanding  why  he 
had  done  him  such  foul  wrong  in  painting  hmi  so 
hideous ;  Spinello  awoke,  but  speechless  with 
terror;  the  shaking  of  his  whole  frame  roused 
his  v/ife,  who  did  her  utmost  to  reassure  him ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain — he  slept  no  more ; — the 
ghastly  phantom  had  mastered  his  fancy,  his  eyes 
were  fixed  from  thenceforth  in  a  round,  dilated, 
spectral  stare,  and  he  died  of  the  fright  shortly 
afterwards.  When  last  at  Arezzo  I  made  anx- 
ious search  after  this  memorable  fresco.  The 
church  has  long  since  been  desecrated,  but  part 
of  it,  including  the  altar  wall,  still  exists,  parti- 
tioned and  commuted  into  a  cotadina's  cottage, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Casa  de'  Diavoli. 
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Some  remnants  of  the  fresco  are  just  traceable 
OD  the  wall  of  the  good  woman's  bedroom,  and 
Jo  the  dark  passage  beneath  it ;  in  the  former, 
several  of  the  angels,  with  their  fiery  swords 
striking  down  the  devils,  are  full  of  spirit  and 
even  grace,  and  Luca  Signorelli  has  evidently  re- 
membered them  while  painting  at  Orvicto ;  in  the 
Mssage,the  head  of  Lucifer  is  barely  discernible. 
Perishing  and  almost  undistinguishable  as  they 
are,  these  last  efforts  of  Spinello's  pencil  struck 
me  alike  with  wonder  at  the  ease  and  freedom  of 
his  touch,  and  with  regret  that  a  monument  so 
interesting  should  have  been  consigned  to  utter 
neglect  and  decay." 

But  we  niust  not  indulge  longer  in  the  re- 
marks  and  illustrations  to  which  our  own 
train  of  thought  has  given  rise.  We  must 
present  to  our  readers  a  nearer  view  of  Lord 
Lindsay's  work,  and  follow,  though  but  cur- 
sorily, the  steps  by  which  he  has  traced  the 
progress  of  Christian  art.  He  finds  its  birth- 
place in  Rome.  The  heathen  basilica 
formed  the  model  for  the  first  places  of 
Christian  worship,  and  the  pale  frescoes  on 
the  catacombs  were  the  earliest  specimens  of 
Christian  painting.  The  traditions  and  style 
of  the  Latin  school  of  art,  thus  formed,  may 
be  traced  in  the  various  basilica  throughout 
Italy,  of  which  San  Clemente  at  Rome  may 
•  be  taken  as  the  type ;  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
eleventh  century,  still  remaining  in  the  chapel 
of  San  Urbanoalla  Caffarella  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome;  and  in  the  sculptured  doors  of  Santa 
Sabina,  executed  as  late  as  the  13th  century. 
But  though  the  Latin  school  of  art  survived 
thus  late,  it  was  not  destined  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence. Its  architecture  never  crossed  the 
Alps.  Its  painting  did  indeed  spread  and 
maintain  its  ground  long,  and  in  almost  un- 
mixed purity,  in  all  the  provinces  west  of 
Greece  which  owned  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
But  to  the  last  its  colouring  was  feeble,  and 
its  design  graceless.  Always  retaining  its 
resemblance  to  the  early  frescoes  of  Pom- 
peii, of  the  Roman  catacombs,  and  of  ancient 
Etruria  (which  was  probably  its  real  foun- 
tain-head); we  may  trace  it  onwards  in  the 
illuminations  of  Anglo.Saxon,  French,  and 
German  manuscripts,  as  late  as  the  14th  and 
15lh  centuries.  Until  the  last  few  years  its 
traces  remained  on  the  walls  of  the  painted 
chamber  at  Westminster,  which  were  deco- 
rated by  English  artists  of  this  school  early 
in  the  14lh  century.  The  frescoes  of  St. 
Sepulchre's  chapel  at  Winchester  are  also 
remnants  of  it ;  and  a  century  ago  frescoes 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Old 
Upsal,  proving  that  this  Latin  school  of  art 
had  spread  as  far  north  as  Sweden.  But  it 
was  to  the  Byzantine  school  that  Italy  for 
many  centuries  owed  the  preservation  and 
progress  of  art.  The  cupola,  and  the  Greek 
cross,  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  By- 1 


zantine  architecture— of  which  Santa  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  is  the  model,  and  of  which 
San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  built  by  Justinian, 
is  the  earliest  Italian  specimen.  While  the 
sway  of  the  Greek  emperors  lasted  in  Italy, 
this  style  of  architecture  prevailed,  especially 
on  the  eastern  shores.  The  earliest  remain, 
ing  specimens  of  Byzantine  painting  are  the 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cecilia  in 
Trastevere,  of  the  9th  century,  and  the  illu- 
minations in  the  celebrated  Menologion, 
which  was  painted  for  the  Emperor  Basil  II. 
by  Greek  artists,  at  the  close  of  the  10th 
century,  and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Vatican.  During  the  10th  and  lllh  centu- 
ries, Greek  art  shared  in  the  general  dcca- 
dence  of  the  Greek  empire;  but  during  the 
glorious  period  of  the  Comneni  in  the  12th 
century  it  revived,  and  Italy  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revival.  "  At  this  period  was 
embroidered  in  a  style,"  says  Lord  Lindsay, 
"  worthy  almost  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  the 
Dalmatica,  or  sacerdotal  robe,  which  the  em- 
perors have  worn  ever  since  when  serving 
as  deacons  at  the  Pope's  altar  during  their 
Coronation  Mass,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's." 

"It  was  in  tliis  robe,"  adds  Ix)rd  Lindsa)^ 
"  then  scm:  e  all  over  with  pearls,  and  glittering 
in  freshness,  that  Cola  di  Rienzi  robed  himseR* 
over  his  armour  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
thence  ascended  to  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  after 
the  manner  of  the  Caisars,  with  sounding  trum- 
pets, his  horsemen  following  him,  his  truncheon 
in  his  hand,  and  his  crown  on  his  head,  terrlhih^ 
e  faniasticoj  as  his  biographer  describes  him." 

To  Byzantine  art  solely  is  Italy  indebted 
for  the  tessellated  pavements  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Opus  Grajcanicum,  and  for 
the  Mosaics  which  adorn  so  many  of  her 
churches.  At  first  the  workers  in  Mosaic 
were  all  Greeks,  but  gradually  under  their 
.training  an  Italian  school  of  Byzantine  art 
was  formed  ;  and  in  the  13th  century  we 
find  among  the  chief  Mosaicists  Andrea  Tafi 
and  Taddeo  Gaddi  of  Florence,  and  Fra 
Giacomo  da  Turrita  of  Siena.  Under  the 
influence  also  of  Greek  painters,  of  whose 
works  some  curious  specimens  remain  in  the 
Vatican,  an  Ilalico-By  zantine  school  of  paint- 
ing  was  formed,  which,  though  destined  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  rising  ascendency  of  that  of 
Niccola  Pisano,  could  boast  artists  of  no  mean 
name,  and  productions  of  considerable  merit. 
The  earliest  of  these  now  extant  is  a  Madon- 
na painted  a.d.  1221,  by  Guide  of  Siena,  for 
the  church  of  San  Domenico  in  that  city. 
His  successors  were  Giunta  Pisano,  Marga- 
ritone  of  Arezzo,  and  the  noble  Florentine 
Cimabue.  This  illustrious  painter  formed 
his  style  entirely  in  the  Byzantine  school. 
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"  In  the  lack  of  native  artiets,"  saya  Lord  Lind- 1 
say,  "  the  Florentines  had  been  compelled  to  in- 
vite a  company  of  Greek  painters  to  aecorate  the 
lower  or  subterranean  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  belonging  to  the  Dominicans.  The 
works  of  these  artists  were  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  young  Cimabae,  who  loitered  beside  them 
watching  their  progress,  while  his  parents  be- 
lieved him  conning  his  grammar  in  the  adjacent 
school  kept  for  the  instruction  of  novices.  The 
influence  of  this  early  Byzantine  training  was 
never  eflikced," 

and  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  although 
the  influence  of  Niccola  Pisano  was  spread- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  Giotto  had  already 
founded  a  new  era  in  painting,  yet  Cimabue 
steadily  adhered  to  the  primitive  Grecian 
style,  of  which,  in  his  frescoes  at  Assisi,  he 
has  left  us  such  interesting  materials.  There 
is  another  painter  of  this  school  whose  name 
we  cannot  omit,  Bonamico  di  Cristofano,  sur- 
named  Bufftilmaco.  His  only  remaining 
work  is  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa  ;  but  the  irresistibly  ludicrous  anec- 
dotes which  Boccaccio  relates  of  his  wit  and 
his  practical  jokes,  seem  to  render  us  fami- 
liar with  him,  and  we  cannot  but  sigh  as  we 
read  the  account  of  the  gloomy  termination 
of  his  buoyant  existence. 

"  From  boyhood  to  hoary  age,"  says  Lord  Lind- 
say, "his  pranks  and  practical  jokes  were  the 
laugh  of  Florence,  and  his  conversational  flow  of 
fun  and  humour  were  the  life  of  Maso  del  Sag- 

f'o's  shop,  the  wits'  coffee-house  of  the  time, 
ut  wit  and  wisdom  are  seldom  mates,  and  the 
ashes  left  by  the  crackling  thorns  of  folly  press 
heavily  on  the  head  on  which  retribution  lays 
them.  It  so  fared  with  BuflTalmaco.  A  merry 
wag,  a  careless  spendthrift,  living  for  the  day, 
wifiout  a  thought  of  the  morrow,  and,  as  the 
phrase  is,  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own — he 
drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  lees,  and  found 
misery  at  the  bottom — dying  at  the  age  of  78,  a 
beggar  in  the  Misericornia,  without  a  paul  in  his 
pocket  to  buy  a  coffin  for  his  corpse  or  a  mass 
for  his  soul, — the  type  and  mirror  of  a  whole 
class  of  artists,  whose  follies  and  vagaries  throw 
discredit  on  genius,  while  a  certain  kindliness  of 
heart  renders  it  impossible  not  to  pity  while  we 
blame  them." 

Would  not  Sheridan  have  been  a  BufTal- 
maco  ?  The  Italico-Byzantine  school  of  art 
lingered  on  till  a  late  period,  especially  at 
Venice,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  labours 
of  Paolo  Veneziano.  But  we  must  take  our 
leave  of  it  for  the  present,  and  going  back  a 
few  centuries,  trace  the  rise  of  another  school 
and  another  nation,  destined  to  influence,  not 
only  Italian,  but  European  art.  We  allude 
to  the  Lombard.  Lombard  architecture 
mingled  the  cupola  and  cross  of  Byzantium 
with  the  oblong  form,  round  arches,  and  pil- 


lared  aisles  of  the  Latin  basilica,  the  baptis- 
tery and  campanile  generally  accompany- 
ing, but  still  remaining  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  the  building.  The  most  an- 
cient specimen  of  this  combination  is  the 
church  of  San  Michele  at  Padua,  which  ex- 
isted A.D.  661.  The  early  Lombard  style 
spread  all  over  Europe,  and  in  England  b 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Nor- 
man. 

"  What  chiefly  contributed  to  its  diffusion,  was 
the  exclusive  monopoly  in  Christian  architecture 
conceded  by  the  Popes  towards  the  close  of  the 
8th  century  to  the  masons  of  Como,  then,  and  for 
ages  afterwards,  when  the  title  of  Magistri  Coma- 
cini  had  long  been  absorbed  in  that  of  free  and 
accepted  Masons,  associated  as  a  craft  or  brother- 
hood in  art  and  friendship — a  distinct  and  power- 
ful body,  composed  eventually  of  all  nations,  con- 
centring the  talent  of  each  successive  genera- 
tion, with  all  the  advantages  of  accumulated 
experience  and  constant  mutual  communication, 
imbued,  moreover,  in  that  age  of  faith,  with  the 
deepest  Christian  reverence,  and  retaining  these 
advantages  unchallenged  till  their  proscription  in 
the  16th  or  16th  century." 

A  peculiar  kind  of  style  is  associated  with 
the  early  Lombard  architecture,  manifestly 
Lombard  or  Scandinavian,  not  of  classic  ori-  • 
gin,  representing^  the  most  grotesque  and 
monstrous  imagery,  all  kinds  of  animals  and 
monsters  fighting  with  each  other  on  the  fa- 
cades and  friezes,  or  supporting  the  capitals, 
columns,  and  piers  of  the  building.  The 
porch  of  St.  Margartt's  Church  at  York  is 
an  example.  North  of  the  Alps,  the  early 
Lombard  was  succeeded  by  the  early 
Gothic ;  but  in  Italy,  where  Gothic  art  had 
difl[iculty  in  planting  itself,  and  where  it  ne- 
ver throve,  the  florid  Lombard  succeeded ; 
of  which  we  might  name  the  Cathedrals  of 
Pisa,  Siena,  Lucca,  Parma,  and  many  others, 
as  exquisite  specimens.  In  the  sculpture 
associated  with  this  architecture,  the  purely 
Teutonic  element  was  gradually  abandoned, 
and  there  was  a  more  studious  imitation  of 
Byzantine,  or  ecclesiastical  models.  Bonan- 
no  and  Antelami  belonged  to  this  school. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Grothic 
architecture  was  prevailing,  and  the  Free- 
masons were  bringing  it  to  perfection.  It 
was  introduced  into  Italy  about  a.d.  1230, 
the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi  being  the 
earliest  specimen.  But  if  it  was  to  survive 
its  transplantation,  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  genius  of  classic  Italy.  And 
this  was  done  by  Niccola  Pisano.  He  com- 
bined the  pointed  arch  with  the  cupola,  and 
thus  formed  the  Tuscan  Gothic  style  of 
which  the  Cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Or- 
vito,  and  the  arches  of  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa  afibrd  such  noble  examples,  and  which, 
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though  Dot  in  grandeur  equal  to  the  pure 
Gothic  of  Grerinany  and  England,  will  al- 
ways command  admiration  by  its  richness 
and  elegance.  Niccola  Pisano  commenced  a 
new  era  in  art.  We  transcribe  Lord  Lind- 
say's estimate  of  his  merits  and  characteris- 
tics : — 

**  At  a  time  when  the  traditions  of  Byzantium, 
venerable  and  noble,  but  insufficient  in  themselves 
for  the  regeneration  of  art,  ruled  paramount  in 
Christendom,  Niccola  Pisano  introduced  a  new 
style  of  design  and  composition  founded  on  nature 
and  the  antique,  properly  checked  by  the  require- 
ments of  Christianity  and  the  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  retaining  notning  from  the  Byzantines  ex- 
cept the  traditionary  compositions  which  he  held 
himself  free  to  modify  and  improve,  or  dispense 
with  altogether  at  pleasure,  with  the  license  of 
originality.  His  improvement  in  sculpture  is  at- 
tributable, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  study  of  an 
ancient  sarcophagus  brought  from  Greece  by  the 
ships  of  Pisa  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which 
is  slili  preserved  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Other 
remains  of  antiquity  are  preserved  at  Pisa,  which 
he  may  also  have  studied.  But  the  presence  of 
such  models  would  have  availed  little,  had  not 
nature  endowed  him  with  the  quick  eye  and  intui- 
tive apprehension  of  genius,  together  with  a  pu- 
rity of  taste,  which  taught  him  how  to  select,  how 
to  modify,  and  how  to  re-inspire  the  germs  of  ex- 
oelienee  thus  presented  to  him." 

His  chefs  (TcBuvre  are  the  pulpit  of  Pisa 
and  the  Area  di  San  Domenico.  A  long 
line  of  illustrious  artists  succeeded  in  .the 
school  of  sculpture  which  he  founded.  We 
may  name  Giovanni  Pisano,  Andrea  Pisano, 
Arnolfb,  Margantone  of  Arezzo,  whom  we 
have  already  found  among  the  Italico-By- 
zintine  painters,  andOrcagna,  celebrated  as 
the  sculptor  of  the  exquisite  shrine  for  the 
Madonna  in  the  Orsanmichele  at  Florence. 
A  branch  of  this  school  was  established  at 
Naples,  and  especially  employed  itself  in  the 
large  and  complicated  sculptures  which  de- 
corate the  tombs  of  various  members  of  the 
royal  house  of  Anjou.  Robert  the  Grood  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  art ;  and  Massuccio,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Neapolitan 
artists,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  unfortu- 
nate queen  Joanna,  and  a  devout  believer  in 
her  innocence.  After  her  murder  at  Muro 
in  the  Basilicate,  in  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Francis,  which  Masuccio  had  built  for 
her,  and  on  which  he  was  still  employed 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  he  sculp- 
tured her  tomb  secretly,  under  pretence  of 
working  ornaments  for  the  Church  ;  and  af- 
terwards, with  the  assistance  of  some  of  her 
partisans,  removed  her  body  thither  from 
Naples,  effecting  the  translation  so  quietly 
that  it  has  become  a  disputed  point  where 
her  remains  actually  repose.  But  we  must 
return  to  trace  the  influence  of  Niccola  Pi- 


sano  on  painting,  again  quoting  from  Lord 
Lindsay : — 

"  The  schools  of  Giotto,  of  Siena,  and  of  Bo- 
loffna,  spring  immediately  from  the  works  of  Nic- 
cola Pisano  in  distinct  streams,  like  the  (ranges, 
the  Indus,  and  tho'Brahmaputra  from  the  central 
peaks  of  Himalaya.  It  is  true,  that  the  charac- 
ters of  these  schools  (I  allude  especially  to  the 
Giottesqueand  Sienese)  are  different — ^that,  while 
the  Giottesque  is  dramatic  chiefly,  the  expression 
of  that  activity  of  the  imagination  which  produced 
the  Gothic  architecture,  the  Sienese,  including 
tlie  later  but  kindred  school  of  Umbria,  is  con- 
templative, the  expression  of  its  repose  sympathe- 
tic with  the  East,  and  previously  developed  in 
Lombard  architecture.  Nevertheless  both,  as 
schools,  originate  from  Niccola  Pisano^neither 
could  have  started  on  its  career  without  the  im- 
pulse he  gave  to  the  dramatic  by  his  historical 
compositions,  to  the  contemplative  by  his  Madon- 
na at  Bologna,  and  by  the  individual  heads  and 
figures  scattered  among  his  works — ^to  both  by 
that  master-principle  of  Christian  art  which  he 
had  thought  out  and  revealed,  and  within  which, 
in  fact,  they  both  lay  comprehended  like  heaven 
and  earth  within  Bramah's  egg,^^ 

The  dramatic  school  of  Florence  seems  to 
have  received  the  strongest  impulse  from 
Niccola  Pisano,  and  Giotto,  its  founder,  may 
be  called  the  Father  of  modern  painting.  It 
is  true  that  he  received  his  earliest  instruc- 
tion from  Cimabue,  who,  passing  by  one  day, 
when  as  a  child  of  ten  years  old  he  was 
keeping  his  father's  sheep,  and  observing 
some  drawings  which  he  had  sketched  on 
rough  stones,  was  so  delighted  with  the  ge- 
nius which  they  evinced,  that  he  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  adopt  the  boy  as  his 
own  disciple.  But  in  later  life  Giotto  fully 
imbibed  the  principles  and  taste  of  Niccola 
Pisano.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  singular  story  of  his  introduction  to  the 
notice  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  at  Rome. 

"  Boniface  was  desirous  of  adding  to  the  deco- 
rations of  St.  Peter's ;  he  despatch^!  one  of  his 
courtiers  to  Tuscany  to  ascertain  the  truth  as 
to  Giotto's  merit.  The  messenger,  after  pro- 
curing drawings  from  various  artists  at  Siena, 
called  on  Giotto  at  his  bottega  in  Florence,  and 
stating  the  object  of  his  journey,  begged  of  him 
a  specimen  of  his  pencil  to  take  to  Rome.  Gidtto 
took  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  a  crayon,  and 
resting  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  firmly  on  the 
paper,  and  turning  the  latter  round  by  each  comer 
successively  with  his  left  hand,  described  a  circle 
in  the  expeditious  manner  so  familiar  nowadays 
in  our  schools  and  universities,  but  which  would 
appear,  from  the  astonishment  expressed  at  this 
simple  device  by  one  of  the  wisest  heads  of  Chris- 
tendom, to  have  been  of  his  own  invention. 
'  Here,'  said  he,  presenting  it  with  a  smile  to  the 
envoy,  '  here  is  your  drawing.' — ^  What  !*  replied 
the  other,  *  is  that  all  ?' — '  Nay,'  answered  Giotto, 
*  it  is  more  than  enough ;  send  it  along  with  the 
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othere,  and  you  will  see  how  it  will  be  esteemed 
of.'  The  courtier  took  his  leave  in  no  small  dis- 
content, conceiving  himself  laughed  at,  and  una- 
ble to  extract  any  further  satisfaction  from  Giot- 
to's portfolio.  He  sent  the  sheet  of  paper,  how- 
ever, to  the  Pope,  describing  the  manner  in  which 
Giotto  had  described  the  circle  without  moving 
his  arm,  and  without  compasses,  and  the  result 
proved  as  the  artist  expected.  Boniface,  on  see- 
ing it,  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  his  ambassador, 
but  with  a  sentiment  of  admiration  as  well  as  sur- 
prise, and  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  tlie  most 
wonderful  painter  of  his  time,  sent  for  him  forth- 
with." 

The  most  remarkable  words  of  Giotto  still 
remaining  are  his  frescoes  in  the  church  of 
Assisi,  and  the  Campanile  which  he  designed 
for  the  cathedral  at  Florence.  His  merits  as 
a  painter  we  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Lindsay  : — 

"  Painting  stands  indebted  to  Giotto  beyond  any 
of  her  children.  His  history  is  a  most  instruc- 
tive one.  Endowed  with  the  liveliest  fancy,  and 
with  that  facility  which  so  often  betrays  genius, 
and  achieving  in  youth  a  reputation  which  the 
age  of  Methuselah  could  not  have  added  to,  he 
had  yet  the  discernment  to  perceive  how  much 
still  remained  to  be  done,  and  the  resolution  to 
bind  himself,  as  it  were,  to  Nature's  chariot- 
wheel,  confident  that  she  would  ere  long  emanci- 
pate and  own  him  as  her  son.  Calm  and  unim- 
passioned,  he  seems  to  have  commenced  his 
career  with  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter,  and  of  his  resources  for  the 
conflict,  and  then  to  have  worked  upon  a  system 
steadily  and  persevering^ly,  prophetically  sure  of 
victory.  His  life  was  indeed  one  of  continued 
triumph,  and  no  conqueror  ever  mounted  to  the 
capitol  witli  a  step  more  equal  and  sedate.  We 
find  him  at  first  slowly  and  cautiously  endeavour- 
ing to  infuse  new  life  into  the  tradiJonal  compo- 
sitions, by  substituting  the  head,  attitudes,  and 
drapery  of  the  actual  world  for  the  spectral  forms 
and  conventional  types  of  the  Mosaics  and  Byzan- 
tine painters,  idealizing  them  when  the  person- 
ages represented  were  of  higher  mark  and  dig- 
nity, but  in  none  ever  outstepping  tnith.  Niccola 
Pisano  had  set  him  the  example  in  this  and  other 
things,  but  Giotto  first  gave  full  development  to 
the  principle  in  painting.  His  second  step  was 
to  vindicate  the  right  of  modern  Europe  to  think, 
feel,  and  judge  for  herself,  and  either  to  re-issue 
or  re-coin  the  treasured  gold  of  the  past,  accord- 
ing as  tlie  image  and  superscription  are,  or  are 
not  worth  peru&al.  Giotto  had  little  reverence 
for  antiquity  dissociated  from  truth  and  beauty, 
and  was  almost  the  first  to  assert  in  act  that  li- 
berty of  thought,  from  which,  as  from  the  *  noble 
and  untamed  diamond,'  we  may  extract,  by  a  holy 
and  lawful  alchemy,  the  elixir  of  life  and  immor- 
tality. Hence  his  successive  modifications  and 
improvements  of  tlie  traditional  compositions; 
hence  his  fearless  introductions  of  new  ones; 
hence  the  limitless  variety  of  his  creations,  whe- 
ther drawn  from  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  history, 
or  from  the  boundless  fairy-land  of  allegory ; 
hence  his  new  style  in  details ;  hence  too  (for  it 


was  from  the  very  richness  of  his  fancy  he  learned 
to  economize  its  stores)  that  compromise  be- 
tween reason  and  imagination,  fancy  and  common 
sense,  which  results  in  a  fulness  that  never  over- 
flows, a  simplicity  that  never  degenerates  into 
meagreness,  a  propriety,  in  short,  of  comj)osition, 
in  which  none  pernaps  but  Raphael  ever  equalled 
or  excelled  him.  Advancing  in  his  career,  we 
find  year  by  year  the  fruits  of  continuous  unwea- 
ried study  in  a  consistent  and  equable  contempo- 
rary improvement  in  all  the  various  minuter 
though  most  important  departments  of  his  art,  in 
his  design,  his  drapery,  and  his  colouring,  in  the 
dignity  and  expression  of  his  men,  and  in  the 
grace  of  his  women ;  asperities  softened  down, 
little  graces  unexpectedly  born  and  playing  about 
his  path ;  touches,  daily  more  numerous,  of  that 
nature  which  makes  the  world  akin,  and  ever  and 
always  a  keen  yet  cheerful  sympathy  with  life. 
Finally,  throughout  his  works  we  are  conscious 
of  an  earnest,  a  lofty,  a  religious  aim  and  purpose, 
as  of  one  who  felt  himself  a  pioneer  of  civilization 
in  a  newly-discovered  world,  the  Adam  of  a  new 
Eden  freshly  planted  in  the  earth's  wilderness,  a 
mouth-piece  of  God,  and  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness to  mankind." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  history 
and  character  of  Giotto  that  we  must  hasten 
on,  and  only  name  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  successors,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Maso, 
Antonio,  Veneziano,  Starmina,  Gemini,  Spi- 
nello,  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  Retracing  our 
steps,  we  find  the  contemplative  school  of 
Siena  springing  up  from  the  influence  of 
Nigcola  Pisano,  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
dramatic  school  of  Florence.  Mius  and 
Duccio  were  its  founders ;  Simon  di  Mem- 
mo,  commemorated  by  Petrarch  for  his  suc- 
cess in  portraying  Laura,  was  the  disciple 
of  the  former.  The  successors  of  the  latter 
were  Pietro  and  Ambrozio  di  Lorenzo,  Tad- 
deo di  Bartolo,  and  his  nephew  Domcnico, 
whose  works  inspired  the  Umbrian  painters 
of  a  later  period,  and  were  studied  by  Pin- 
turicchio  and  Raphael.  We  again  quote 
from  Lord  Lindsay,  in  order  to  characterize 
this  contemplative  school  of  Siena  : 

"It  may  be  described  as  emphatically  feminine 
in  contrast  to  the  more  daring,  hardy,  masculine 
race  of  the  Giollcpchi.  All  the  sympathies  and 
distastes  of  its  artists  support  this  distinction ; 
their  fondness  for  brooding  over  their  own  sweet 
fancies  in  the  home  of  tlieir  hearts,  in  preference 
to  venturing  forth  into  the  world  of  action,  and 
disquiet  of  cycHc  or  dramatic  composition — their 
proneness  to  veil  those  very  fancies  in  allegory 
and  symbolism,  and  to  pour  the  swelling  but 
vague  emotion  from  which  they  spring  into  the 
channel  of  the  traditional  compositions ;  tlieir 
comparative  inferiority  in  design,  their  more  rich 
and  varied  colouring,  tlieir  more  spiritual  and 
idealized  expression,  their  love  for  children,  for 
flowers,  for  birds,  for  animals,  for  everything 
sweet  and  pure  and  fresh  in  creation ;  and,  lastly, 
the  very  concentration  of  the  school,  its  hmited 
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reputatioD  as  compared  with  the  cosmopolism, 
and  fieu'-spread  fame  of  the  Giotteschi,  and  its  ina- 
bility to  change  with  the  times,  or  to  survive  the 
extinction  of  faith  and  liberty — all  witness  to  it 
alike.  Reverence  for  religion,  piety  at  once  ar- 
dent and  habitual,  characterized  this  school 
thronghoat  tlie  whole  period  of  its  existence." 

A  school  of  painting  sprang  up  at  Bolog- 
na, from  the  vivifying  power  of  Niccola  Pi- 
sano ;  and  the  genius  of  this  remarkable 
man  seems  also  to  have  had  an  indirect  in- 
fluence on  the  old  Italico-Byzantine  school 
of  Florence,  and  in  its  latter  days  to  have 
inspired  two  of  its  greatest  ornaments — Or- 
cagna  and  Fiesole  :  Orcagna,  whose  sculp, 
tures  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  whose 
paintings  were  also  of  a  high  order,  as  is 
manifest  from  his  Trionfo  della  Morte,  still 
remaining  in  the  Camp  Sant6  of  Pisa :  Fie- 
sole, the  last  and  most  gifled  of  his  race, 
whose  paintings  seem  to  breathe  forth  all 
the  piety  and  grace  of  his  pure  and  hea- 
venly spirit.  We  have  now  reached  the 
dawn  of  Raphael's  era,  but  the  history  of 
early  art  would  be  incomplete,  did  we  not 
advert  to  its  progress  in  northern  countries, 
whither  the  influence  of  Niccola  Pisano  also 
extended,  but  in  which  the  Teutonic  element 
decidedly  prevailed,  imparting  to  the  works 
of  the  northern  artists  a  force  and  truth 
which  go  far  to  compensate  for  their  lack  of 
the  graceful  and  the  ideal.  Ck)logne  and 
Nuremberg  appear  to  have  been  the  foci  of 
early  German  art.  Meister  Wilhelm  and 
Meister  Stephan  were  eminent  painters  in 
the  former.  Adam  Kraffl  and  Peter  Vischer 
distinguished  sculptors  in  the  latter.  From 
Colc^ne  appears  to  have  branched  off  the 
Flemish  school,  whose  founder,  John  van 
Eyck,  is  celebrated  for  his  discovery  of  the 
art  of  painting  in  oils.  Lord  Lindsay's  cha- 
racteristic of  the  school — "  Nature,  as  she  is 
in  all  her  beauty,  and  in  all  her  deformity — 
and  farewell  to  the  Ideal,"  does  not  prepos- 
sess us  in  its  favour.  Yet  it  is  no  small 
commendation  that  it  should  have  been  the 
first  to  feel,  or  at  least  to  express  in  art  that 
enjoyment  of  natural  beauty  out  of  doors 
to  which  the  Italians  seem  originally  to  have 
been  less  susceptible  than  the  Teutonic 
race.  And  both  he  and  his  successors,  as 
long  as  they  adhered  to  the  genius  of  their 
own  school,  without  attempting  to  affect  the 
style  which  belongs  to  another  race  and  cli- 
mate, maintained  a  distinguished  rank.  And 
their  works  which  remain  to  us,  especially 
those  of  Hans  Memting,  QuentinMatsys,  and 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  an  artist  of  the  short- 
lived Dutch  branch  of  this  school,  have  much 
real  beauty  as  well  as  graphic  force.  A 
line  of  painters  may  be  traced  onwards  in 
Germany,  none  of  them  of  much  note  until 


we  come  to  Albert  Durer,  Holbein,  and  Lu- 
cas Cranach,  with  whom  the  purely  northern 
Teutonic  school  may  be  said  to  have  disap- 
peared. The  spreading  influence  of  Italian 
art  had  enfeebled  and  paralysed  it.  Tlieo- 
logical  controversies  and  political  disturb- 
ances annihilated  it.  But  during  its  vigour 
It  conferred  many  and  lasting  benefits  on  its 
southern  neighbours,  and,  to  use  Lord  Lind- 
say's words — 

"  Colouring — landscape  as  founded  on  the  laws 
of  aerial  perspective,  individuality  and  the  domes- 
tic sentiment,  with  all  they  lead  to  of  good  and 
evil — and  the  art  of  painting  in  oils,  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  contributions  of  the  North  to  the 
common  treasury  of  European  art." 

Here  our  sketch  of  Lord  Lindsay's  work 
closes ;  and  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  filled  three  octavo 
volumes,  and  yet  have  brought  his  history 
scarcely  further  than  to  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  We  confess  we  rejoice  that  he 
has  treated  of  this  early  period  so  much  in  de- 
tail. It  is  the  period  of  which,  historically,  we 
know  less  than  almost  of  any  other,  and  from 
no  source  is  so  living  a  light  cast  upon  history 
as  from  contemporary  works  of  art,  and  from 
the  touches  of  domestic  and  civic  life  which 
the  biographies  of  artists  often  afford.  There 
is  a  strange  chasm  between  ancient  history 
and  modern,  and  but  few  persons  can  trace 
any  very  definite  pathway  across  it.  With 
most  of  us  ancient  history  has  been  the  earli- 
est study.  There  is  something  so  poetic  in 
its  myths,  so  attractive  in  its  legends,  so  lit- 
tle involved  in  its  politics,  that  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  interesting  young  minds 
and  imbuing  them  with  a  taste  for  historical 
pursuits.  When  at  a  later  period  we  begin 
to  contemplate  our  position  in  the  world,  and 
Co  mingle  in  the  active  stirring  life  around 
us,  modern  society  attracts  our  curiosity. 
We  long  to  know  how  it  came  to  be  the  arti- 
ficial complicated  thing  which  it  now  is ;  how 
the  present  boundaries  which  circumscribe 
nations  came  to  be  defined  ;  how  their  dis- 
tant  colonial  possessions  came  to  be  attached 
to  them  ;  by  what  treaties  their  present  alli- 
ances were  formed  ;  by  what  processes  their 
present  constitutions  were  moulded.  Mod- 
ern history  meets  these  inquiries,  and  we  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  the  study  of  it.  But  as  we 
advance  to  maturer  reflection,  fresh  difficul- 
ties arise.  We  long  to  connect  the  dreamy 
world  of  our  childhood  with  the  real  matter- 
of-fact  life  of  the  present  day.  We  long  to 
find  the  link  between  ancient  history  and 
modern,  and  we  feel  that  until  we  have  found 
it  we  can  never  take  any  comprehensive 
view  of  the  dealings  of  Providence  with  this 
world  which  we  inhabit.     It  is  just  here  that 
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historical  materials  are  peculiarly  meagre. 
For  ancient  history  we  have  numerous  wri- 
tings of  contemporary  authors,  numerous  re- 
maining works  of  art.  For  modern  history 
we  have  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  legal 
and  political  documents,  of  works  of  art  and 
of  literature,  of  autobiographies  and  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence.  But  what  have  we 
for  the  Middle  Ages  ?  What  materials  to 
answer  the  inquiry,  How  the  ancient  world 
became  modern  ?  How  the  languages  of 
ancient  times  were  moulded  into  the  dialects 
of  modern  Europe  ?  How  the  wild  forest- 
covered  Germany  of  the  age  of  Tacitus  be- 
came the  fruitful  well-cultivated  Germany 
of  our  day,  whilst  the  busy,  stirring  Latium, 
with  its  cities  and  its  villas,  has  been 
changed  into  the  desolate  Campagna  ?  How 
the  wild  and  martial  Gaul  of  Ccesar's  time 
was  moulded  into  the  flippant,  \vitty  French- 
man of  Voltaire's  age  ?  and  how  the  painted 
Briton  of  eighteen  centuries  ago  has  become 
the  spruce  English  gentleman  of  our  day  ? 
What  we  want  is  to  detect,  step  by  step,  how 
these  transformations  were  effected  ;  and  it 
seems  almost  necessary  that  we  should  do  so, 
if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  transfor- 
mations themselves.  But  where  are  we  to 
find  the  needful  assistance  ?  Where  shall 
we  obtain  the  polarized  ray  which  may  de- 
tect  the  crystal  in  the  very  act  of  formation, 
and  announce  to  us,  by  its  momentarily  vary- 
ing hues,  when  each  fresh  particle  is  depo- 
sited, each  new  layer  formed  ?  Our  ordi- 
nary historical  works  leave  us  wholly  in  the 
dark.  Even  Gibbon,  notwithstanding  his 
splendid  writing  and  industrious  research — 
notwithstanding  the  steadiness  and  power 
with  which  he  bears  us  on  amid  the  inunda- 
tions  of  Goths,  and  Huns,  and  Vandals,  and 
Lombards,  and  Avars,  and  Saracens,  and 
Tartars,  until,  as  from  the  churning  of  thb 
ocean,  we  see  modern  Europe  arise,  fresh, 
glittering,  and  clothed  in  complete  attire — 
even  he  is  unable  to  throw  more  than  a  pale 
moonlight  on  the  period  of  turmoil,  or  to 
bring  us  into  any  near  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  those  troubled  waters.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  ancient  times,  and 
among  the  heroesvof  modern  ages,  we  have 
many  associates  with  whom  we  are  intimate, 
many  friends  to  whom  we  are  attached  ;  but 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  between  the  sixth  and  the 
twelfth  centuries,  we  have  scarcely  even  an 
acquaintance.  It  is  like  the  terra  incognita 
of  our  maps.  We  may  draw  our  lines  of  la- 
titude and  longitude  across  it,  and  form  our 
conclusion  what  its  climate  must  be,  and  we 
may  note  down  a  few  of  its  names  which  have 
reached  us  by  report,  but  we  cannot  deline- 
ate its  topography.  Our  most  honest  course 
is,  to  write  over  the  whole  district — unex- 


plored. The  only  real  assistance  to  our  ig- 
norance is  to  obtain  what  productions  we  may 
from  the  unknown  land.  Precious  are  the 
meanest  fragments  which  we  can  rescue 
from  those  dark  ages ;  and  history  owes  much 
to  the  writer  who  will  search  for,  and  de- 
scribe and  register  them.  Lord  Lindsay 
has  done  this  ;  and  we  think  that  no  one  will 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  work  without 
feeling  that  he  has  been  brought  into  closer 
acquaintance  with  those  mysterious  times, 
and  into  nearer  sympathy  with  the  actors  in 
them.  Did  our  space  admit,  there  are  many 
of  Lord  Lindsay's  graphic  sketches  of  the 
domestic  groups  and  the  civic  life  of  mediae- 
val Italy  which  we  would  gladly  transcribe. 
We  close  our  Article  by  presenting  to  our 
readers  one  or  two,  selected,  however,  from 
a  period  scarcely  so  remote  or  so  obscure  as 
that  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  And, 
first,  we  would  cite  a  slight,  yet  interesting 
allusion  to  the  intimacy  between  Giotto  and 
Dante.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  friendship 
between  such  men,  and  doubtless  much  af- 
fectionate frankness,  and  much  sparkling  wit 
played  around  their  more  earnest  commun- 
ings. A  trifling  anecdote  is  all  that  remains 
to  us.  It  appears  that  Giotto's  kind  heart 
and  graceful  mind  were  clothed  in  an  exter- 
nal form  of  remarkable  ugliness — it  must 
have  been  remarkable,  for  both  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  allude  to  it,  and  Giotto's  children 
appear  to  have  inherited  it.  Dante  could 
not  resist  one  day  asking  Giotto  how  he  could 
produce  paintings  of  such  surpassing  beauty 
and  children  of  such  surpassing  ujrliness. 
Giotto  was  at  this  time  painting  at  Padua, 
arfd  Dante  was  in  banishment  there.  The 
Old  Guelph  aristocracy  of  Florence  had 
finally  expelled  from  the  city  the  Uberti  and 
Ghibelline  nobles ;  and  although  they  were 
the  representatives  of  republicanism  and  in- 
dependence, they  had  become  as  corrupt,  as 
exclusive,  as  a  faction  which  is  secure  in 
power  and  office  usually  is.  They  resem- 
bled  the  Whigs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  day. 
The  inferior  aristocracy,  and  in  fact  all  who 
found  that  they  were  eclipsed  by  the  ruling 
party,  formed  themselves  into  an  opposition, 
and  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Ghibelline  no- 
bles of  the  surrounding  country.  Thus  the 
representatives  of  imperial  authority  and  des- 
potic rule  became  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cracy, and,  as  had  happened  under  the  sway 
of  the  PisistratidsB  at  Athens,  of  the  Cypseli- 
doB  at  Corinth,  of  Napoleon  in  France,  men 
of  genius  and  men  of  learning  were  attract- 
ed by  their  patronage,  and  flocked  around 
their  standard.  Their  party  became  known 
as  that  of  the  Bianchi,  whilst  the  Guelph 
rulers  of  Florence  were  designated  as  the 
Neri.     But  strong  as  the  Bianchi  were  in 
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the  support  of  the  Ghibelline  nobles  of  Tus- 
cany, with  their  fortified  castles  in  the  Ape- 
nines  and  their  numerous  trains  of  depen- 
dants, the  Neri  had  a  yet  stronger  friend  in 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  prot^g^  of  the  Pope,  a 
newly  established  king  of  Naples,  who,  by 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphs, 
desired  to  exclude  imperial  influence  from 
Italy  ;  and  so  efficient  was  the  assistance  he 
rendered,  that  the  Bianchi  were  wholly  dis- 
comfited and  their  partisans  were  banished. 
Dante  was  among  the  number,  and  Florence 
incurred  the  reproach  of  expatriating  the  citi- 
zen who  loved  her  the  most  ardently,  and 
the  poet  whose  reputation  has  shed  the  bright- 
est lustre  on  her  name.  Dante  went  to  Pa- 
dua, and  there  he  found  Giotto  painting  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  Arena  ;  and  truly, 
as  Lord  Lindsay  says — 

"  As  we  gaze  upon  those  silent  but  eloquent 
walls  now,  it  is  delightful  to  repeople  them  with 
the  group  which  in  thq^e  days  must  have  been 
assembled  there.  Giotto  intent  upon  his  work, 
his  wife  Ciuta  admiring  his  progress,  and  Dante 
with  abstracted  eye,  alternately  conversing  with 
his  friend  and  watching  the  gambols  of  the  chil- 
dren playing  on  the  grass  before  the  door." 

We  rejoice  that  it  was  reserved  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  reveal  from  beneath  its  coat  of 
whitewash  the  portrait  of  Dante,  which 
Giotto  must  have  painted  some  years  before 
in  the  Bargello  at  Florence  4  and  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  exultation  of  the  Florentines 
as  the  cry  echoed  through  their  streets, 
"L'abbiamo,  il  nostro  poeta !" 

An  anecdote  of  somewhat  earlier  date, 
and  connected  with  Cimabue,  shall  furnish 
our  last  extract. 

*' Cimabue  had  been  painting  a  Madonna  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Ruccellai  family  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella  of  the  Dominicans.  Charles  of  Anjou 
happened  to  pass  through  Florence  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  painting  it,  and  was  taken  to  see  it  at 
the  artist's  bottega,  in  a  garden  outside  the  Porta 
San  Piero.  Rumour  had  been  busy,  but  no  one 
bad  as  yet  obtained  a  glimpse  of  it.  All  Florence 
crowd^  in  ailer  him.  Nothing  like  it  had  been 
seen  in  Tuscany,  and  when  finished  it  was  car- 
ried in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  followed 
by  the  whole  population,  and  with  such  triumph 
and  rejoicings,  that  the  quarter  where  the  painter 
dwelt  obtained  the  name  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained,  of  Borgo  AUegri." 

How  cheering  to  the  artist,  how  refining 
to  the  people,  when  there  is  such  sympathy 
with  the  painter,  such  appreciation  of  a 
work  of  art ! 

We  desire  not  to  see  the  good  plain  com- 
mon  sense  of  Old  England  one  jot  diminish- 
ed. But  we  do  wish  to  see  her  sober  vir- 
tues  and  solid  excellences  lighted  up  by  a 


sense  of  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful; 
and  we  trust  that  daily  increcising  as  her 
communication  is  with  those  lands  which 
have  ever  been  the  nurseries  of  imagination, 
and  the  storehouses  of  art,  she  will  gather 
thence  not  the  gloomy  phantoms  of  supersti- 
tion, nor  the  fetters  of  despotism,  but  poetic 
inspirations  and  bright  visions  of  beauty,  to 
cheer  and  adorn  her  island  home. 


Aet.  n. — 1.  The  English  Universities  :  an 
abridged  Translation  from  the  German  of 
V.  A.  HxTBER.  Edited  by  F.  W.  New- 
man.    3  vols.     1843. 

2.  Hawkstone,  A  Tale  of  and  for  England 
in  184-.     2  vols.     1845. 

3.  Tales  hy  a  Barrister,     3  vols.     1844. 

4.  Considerations  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
present  Examination  Statute,  SfC.  By  the 
Rev.  O.  Gordon.     1847. 

Although  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  Article  works  which  relate  to  both  the 
great  English  Universities,  Oxford  alone  is 
our  subject  for  the  present.  In  dealing 
with  such  a  topic,  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  linger  on  the  poetics  of  the  theme. 
Standing  out  as  it  does,  separate  and  distinct, 
in  its  external  form  and  intellectual  tenden- 
cies, from  the  realities  of  the  present  day, 
and  connecting  itself  so  closely  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  observer  finds  his  thoughts  instinctively 
pursuing  a  sentimental  rather  than  a  practi- 
cal course.  Even  the  mere  tourist  feels 
that  he  has  passed  into  a  new  scene.  Every- 
thing round  him  testifies  that  the  pureuits  and 
habits  of  the  place  are  emphatically  its  own ; 
as  unlike  those  of  London,  or  Birmingham, 
or  Manchester,  as  the  academic  edifices  to 
the  buildings  of  ordinary  towns.  To  the 
thoughtful  mind  the  change  is  even  more 
striking.  With  all  due  allowance  for  the  ne- 
cessary peculiarities  of  an  University,  we 
should  not  have  been  prepared  for  so  marked 
a  contrast.  That  the  abstract  should  here 
be  preferred  to  the  concrete — theory  to  detail 
— things  speculative  to  things  practical ;  that 
the  beauty  of  an  idea  should  find  favour, 
with  but  slight  regard  to  its  adaptation  to 
present  wants ;  that  old  forms  should  be  as 
it  were  stereotyped  and  cherished  with  su- 
perstitious reverence  ; — all  this  is  natural, 
and  on  a  comprehensive  view  neither  to  be 
wondered  at  nor  deplored.  But  he  finds  more 
than  this.  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
academic  tone  is  far  more  decidedly  severed 
Ifrpm   that   of  the   world    beyond  its  pale. 
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Everything  is  judged  of  by  a  peculiar  stand- 
ard. Every  scale,  moral,  intellectual,  or 
aesthetical,  is  adjusted  on  peculiar  princi- 
ples. The  University  seems  to  stand  as  an 
island  in  society ;  and  the  more  attentively 
it  is  viewed,  the  more  startling  does  its  isola- 
tion appear. 

We  fear  our  description  is  not  perfectly 
intelligible.  May  we  be  allowed  the  aid  of 
a  fanciful  analogy  ?  Our  readers  may  per- 
haps have  seen  the  noble  conservatory  at 
Chatsworth— one  of  the  few  works  of  art  in 
this  country  which  rival  the  magnificence  of 
nature.  The  grandeur  of  the  scale  helps 
the  imagination  to  forget  the  real  scene,  and 
we  fancy  ourselves  transported  to  some 
southern  clime.  On  every  side  the  eye  is 
met  by  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  names  have 
long  been  to  English  ears  names  of  romance 
and  poetry.  Meanwhile  the  air  is  oppres- 
sive, while  it  confirms  the  illusion  ;  and 
when  we  emerge,  the  first  feeling  is  apt  to 
be— even  before  turning  to  admire  once 
again  the  more  than  royal  magnificence  of 
the  conception — that  of  thankfulness  for  our 
fresh  English  breezes,  albeit  unperfumed 
by  the  orange-tree  or  the  myrtle.  Just  such 
is  Oxford  to  a  thoughtful  stranger ;  a  glori- 
ous fabric  richly  stored,  but  where,  for  want 
of  the  fresh  current  of  conflicting  opinion, 
the  mind  breathes  a  close  and  languid  air. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  acclimated  ;  we  have 
learned  to  inhale  it,  without,  we  trust,  yield- 
ing to  any  relaxing  influence ;  and,  for  a 
while  at  least,  we  could  be  well  content  to 
range,  whether  in  presence  or  in  fancy, 
among  the  exotics  of  academic  culture. 

Yet  we  dare  not  linger  long.  It  is  no 
time  for  the  friends  of  English  Universities 
to  indulge  in  dreamy  sentiment ;  it  is  no 
time  to  shut  their  ears  to  murmurs  to  which 
the  country  is  not  deaf;  least  of  all  is  it  a 
time  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  real  causes  of 
these  discontents,  or  forget,  that  when  a  na- 
tion is  in  progress,  no  institution  can  stand 
still,  without  losing  her  place  among  the  sup- 
porters of  t^at  nation's  greatness. 

Is  this  to  be  the  fate  of  Oxford  ?  Or  has 
it  come  upon  her  already  ?  We  tiiink  not. 
She  is  in  many  things  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age — in  not  a  ^evf  opposed  to  it :  she  has 
drifted  out  of  the  current  and  seems  nearly 
becalmed  ;  but  she  has  grounded  on  no  sand- 
bank, she  has  struck  upon  no  rock  ; — lighter 
vessels  sweep  by  her  in  the  distance,  while 
her  sails  are  scarcely  filled  ;  but  in  the  storm 
it  is  her  masts  which  ride  most  proudly  over 
the  waves  ;  and  in  the  great  battle  of  opi- 
nion, we  doubt  not  she  will  be  found  in  her 
place,  her  flag  flying  the  highest,  her  thun- 
der roaring  the  loudest,  her  crew  the  boldest 
to  grapple  with  the  enemies  of  Truth. 


We  shall  startle  many  of  our  readers  by 
the  strength  of  our  assertions.  For  the  fash- 
ion has  gone  abroad  of  slighting  the  intellec- 
tual strength  of  both  the  English  Universi- 
ties, but  most'  especially  of  Oxford.  And 
yet  even  those  who  profess  to  look  down 
upon  her  are  not  insensible  to  her  power. 
Why  all  this  eagerness  of  attack  ?  Why  so 
intense  a  desire  to  throw  open  her  gates  to 
all  classes  of  the  community  ?  Not  merely 
for  her  rich  endowments ;  the  very  vehe- 
mence of  the  assault  is  a  confession  that,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  she  wields  an  influence  of 
prodigious  power — an  influence  which  tells 
more  than  that  of  any  other  single  institution 
on  the  social  state  and  progress  of  the  coun- 
try. Her  system  may  be  good  or  bad — it 
may  expand  or  it  may  dwarf  our  intellec- 
tual growth :  such  as  it  is,  it  is  to  it  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  mental  training  is 
intrusted.  The  more  clearly,  then,  you 
mark  the  contrast  between  this  system  and 
the  temper  of  the  times,  the  more  do  you  es- 
tablish the  certainty  of  its  power.  That  it 
exists,  is  an  evidence  of  its  vitality.  Were 
its  roots  not  deeply  fixed,  it  must  long  ago 
have  been  carried  down  the  stream. 

But,  in  truth,  both  within  and  without 
the  University  pale,  her  peculiarities  are 
very  greatly  exaggerated.  The  perma- 
nence of  her  institutions  has  partly  deceived 
even  her  friends,  and  greatly  misled  the  ma- 
jority  of  her  assailants.  As,  in  looking  on  a 
river,  we  seem  to  have  always  before  us  the 
very  same  body  of  water,  though  in  fact  the 
eddy,  or  ripple,  or  cataract  we  gaze  on,  is 
perpetually  receiving  new  particles  to  assume 
in  turn  the  one  unchanging  form,  so  under 
the  unaltered  usages  of  the  University,  the 
stream  of  progress  has  never  •ceased  to  run 
on.  Though  all  that  meets  the  eye  be  the 
same  as  in  days  very  different  from  ours,  her 
constituent  elements  have  never  in  reality 
been  stagnant ;  she  has  shared  the  general 
advance  of  society,  keeping  pretty  nearly  the 
same  relative  position  to  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  each  successive  generation. 

This  becomes  very  evident  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  work  of  Professor  Huber,  in  the 
English  dress  in  which* it  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Newman,  its  value  lies  chiefly  in  its 
historical  details.  We  suspect  that  we  should 
have  given  the  Editor  a  welcome  all  the 
more  hearty,  had  he  come  before  us  unin- 
cumbered by  the  weight  of  his  German  ally. 
No  doubt,  there  is  something  gained  in  hav- 
ing the  testimony  to  facts  of  a  witness  free 
of  all  suspicion  of  partisanship.  No  doubt, 
also,  the  characteristic  industry  of  our 
"  plodding"  neighbours  may  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  light  many  curiosities  of  acade- 
mical history  which  might  have  escaped  an 
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I  eye.  So  that  in  the  volumes  before 
us— which  Mr.  Newman,  in  mercy  to  our 
British  impatience,  has  most  judiciously  re- 
duced within  the  limits  of  an  abridged  trans- 
lation— we  have  probably  a  much  fuller  pic- 
lure  of  the  earlier  academic  scenes,  and  a 
more  satisfactory  historical  analysis  of  ex- 
isting institutions  and  customs,  than  would 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Editor,  had  he 
drawn  on  his  own  resources  alone.  Having 
said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  praise,  we  have 
said  all.  The  speculations  of  the  author  are 
loo  shallow,  as  well  as  in  many  instances  too 
inconsistent,  to  attract  much  attention ; 
while,  even  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  he 
stands  greatly  indebted  to  his  Editor  for  not 
a  few  corrections  in  important  details,  as 
well  as  for  the  recasting  of  his  rough -hewn 
materials  into  a  readable  shape.  His  opi- 
nions of  Oxford,  as  it  was  or  as  it  is,  we  shall 
therefore  leave  untouched ;  but,  before  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  the  task  of  considering 
her  defects,  and  the  possible  means  of  re- 
moving them,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his 
ponderous  labours  in  setting  before  our  read- 
ers an  historical  outline  of  her  rise  and  pro- 
gress. 

Her  origin  is  obscure.  M.  von  Huber  dis- 
cusses at  full  length — at  length  too  full  for 
clearness — the  old  disputed  question  of  Al- 
fred's connexion  with  the  University.  We 
spare  our  readers  the  details  :  it  rests  in  part 
on  the  doubtful  authenticity  of  a  passage  in 
a  MS.  once  in  the  possession  of  Camden  the 
antiquarian.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
arises,  not  from  canflicUng  evidence,  but  from 
the  extreme  scantiness  of  evidence  on  either 
side.  Out  of  the  mist  and  darkness,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  whole  subject  is  involved, 
this  gleam  of  4ruth  seems  to  emerge,  that 
about  the  time  of  Alfred,  we  find  the  first 
distinguishable  traces  of  the  existence  at  Ox- 
ford  of  certain  schools  of  learning,  which 
continued  from  that  period  to  dcvelope  and  es- 
tablish themselves,  till  out  of  the  crude  ele- 
ments there  came  forth  the  full-formed  Uni- 
versity. 

A  more  important  question  is  the  degree 
of  connexion  which  existed  between  the  Uni- 
versity  in  its  infancy  and  the  Church,  as  the 
great  mother  of  the  intellectual  movements 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  During  the  long  period 
between  the  era  of  Alfred  and  the  revival  of 
literature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Ox- 
ford, as  elsewhere,  learning,  such  as  learn- 
ing then  was,  found  the  only  possible  shelter 
under  the  fostering  wings  of  the  Church. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that,  even  then,  the 
connexion  was  by  any  means  so  close  as  in 
roost  of  the  continental  Universities.  Ox- 
ford was  not  then  an  episcopal  city ;  the 
academic  nursery  had  not,  like  that  of  Paris, 


the  stately  screen  of  ecclesiastical  growth 
interposed  between  it  and  the  wild  world 
without.  The  foundation  was  royal,  not  ec- 
clesiastical ;  while,  very  early  in  her  his- 
tory, we  have  the  germ  of  her  peculiar  col- 
legiate system,  in  the  Halls  and  Inns  in 
which  her  students  already  lived,  apart  from 
the  non-academic  townsmen.  Already, 
therefore,  Oxford  was  beginning  to  be 
marked  out,  as  a  world  within  a  world ;  her 
waters  were  even  then  refusing  to  mingle 
with  the  stream  of  common  life. 

We  gladly  escape  to  regions  of  clearer 
light.  With  the  twelfth  century  came  an 
incipient  revival  of  letters,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Opinions 
will  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  good  and  evil 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Western  Eu- 
rope by  the  introduction,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  of  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  writings, — "the  works  of  Aris- 
totle," to  use  the  expression  of  F.  Schlegel, 
"  translated  or  rather  burlesqued  into  Ara- 
bic, and  thence  turned  again  into  Latin,  till 
at  least  they  became  often  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible."* Of  this,  at  least,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  epoch  was  one  of  intellectual 
awakening,  when  schools,  and  universities, 
and  Churches,  and  nations,  began  to  rouse 
themselves  from  sleep,  and  look  back  won- 
dering at  their  former  lethargy.  At  this 
point,  we  enter  on  the  true  history  of  Oxford  ; 
and  retaining,  as  she  does  even  yet,  the  im- 
press of  those  old  scholastic  days,  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
favourite  studies  of  the  age. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  our  author  truly 
hints  at,  that  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  on 
its  first  appearance,  was  received  by  the 
Church  with  far  from  friendly  feelings.  It 
was  then  an  innovation,  running  counter  on 
many  points  to  established  dogmas,  and  un- 
dermining the  authority  of  Erigena  and  her 
other  acknowledged  Doctors. 

"  The  Church,  too,"  says  Dr.  Hampden,  "look- 
ed upon  the  Peripatetic  school  with  shyness  and 
aversion  at  the  first,  regarding  it  as  atheistic  and 
impious,  the  resource  of  heresy  and  religious  per- 
fidy; whereas  towards  the  Platonic  system  the 
early  doctors  entertained  a  tacit  partiality,  amidst 
their  actual  hostility  to  the  professors  of  that  sys- 
tem. Opposing  Platonism,  as  a  sect  of  the  rising 
power  of  Christianity,  they  still  felt  no  repug- 
nance to  the  intermixture  of  its  speculations  with 
the  vital  truths  of  the  religion.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  crept  into  the  Church 
imperceptibly,  and  even  afjainst  the  consent  of  the 
Churchy    No  compromise  took  place  between  its 
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disciples  aiid  the  members  of  the  Church." — 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  11. 

But  Rome  will  never  fall  for  want  of 
willingness  to  bend.  Scholasticism  was  too 
strong  for  her  to  cope  with  as  an  enemy ; 
she  accepted  it  as  an  ally,  and  dealt  out  Aqui- 
nas higher  honours  than  she  had  ever  given 
to  Erigena — embalmed  his  memory  and 
adopted  him  as  a  Saint.  What,  then,  was 
this  mighty  Scholasticism  ?  and  in  what 
did  the  grand  intellectual  revolution  consist, 
which  enthroned  it  over  th^  minds  of  Chris- 
tendom  ? 

The  true  idea  of  it  seems  to  be  that  drawn 
out  by  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  elaborate  treat- 
ise above  referred  to ;  that,  in  the  form  which 
it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Aquinas,  it  was 
an  attempt  to  effect  a  compromise  or  recon- 
ciliation between  the  abstract  reasonings  of 
philosophy  and  the  authoritative  doctrines  of 
faith.  The  limits  of  legitimate  speculation 
were  already  infallibly  determined,  when 
this  new  system  of  word-splitting  analysis 
appeared.  Beyond  those  limits,  no  orthodox 
theologian  might  presume  to  expatiate. 
But  within  the  enclosed  area — the  happy 
valley  of  Catholicism,  fenced  in  by  its  moun- 
tain-ranges of  traditionary  precedents,  with 
here  and  there  the  iron  gate  of  church  au- 
thority— within  the  bounds  thus  prescribed 
to  the  faithful,  the  mind  was  graciously  per- 
mitted  to  range  at  pleasure  and  speculate  as 
it  would.  Hence,  naturally,  there  arose  an 
unhealthy  and  artificial  system  ;  the  mind, 
furnished  with  a  powerful  instrument,  train- 
ed to  its  use,  yet  forbidden  to  give  it  free 
play,  wasted  its  energies  in  laborious  trifling, 
or  at  best  spent  months  on  works  for  which 
days  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  covered 
pages  with  discussions  which  might  easily 
have  been  condensed  into  sentences. 

Further,  and  this  was  a  more  serious 
blemish,  the  intellectual  honesty  of  the  rea- 
soner  was  sacrificed  to  his  orthodoxy.  He 
durst  not  look  for  Truth ;  he  must  take  for 
granted  that  he  had  found  her.  All  that  he 
was  warranted  to  ask  was,  not  Where  is 
Truth  ?  but,  Wliai  is  this  Truth  which  the 
Church  has  delivered  to  me  in  Her  decrees 
and  formularies  ?  He  could  not  be  the  bold 
adventurer  careering  from  sea  to  sea  in  search 
of  an  unknown  El-Dorado  ;  nor  yet  the  sci- 
entific explorer,  marking  with  patient  skill 
the  natural  signs,  which  tell  him  where  to 
look  for  the  golden  mine  ;  nor  yet,  again, 
the  miner  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  working 
through  unpromising  strata  to  find  the  hard- 
won  treasure.  We  shall  look  for  him  in 
vain  where  winds  blow  freely  over  sea  or 
mountain  ;  we  shall  not  find  him  where  there 
is  need  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  intel- 


lectual fearlessness;  like  his  contemporary 
alchemist,  he  is  shut  up  in  the  narrow  labo- 
ratory, his  materials  contained  in  the  cruci- 
ble, his  labour  spent  in  endeavouring  to  set 
free  by  analysis  the  gold  which  he  believes  to 
be  already  in  his  hand.  Well  had  it  been 
if  his  Faith  had  never  deceived  him ;  but 
alas !  too  often,  like  the  alchemist  again,  he 
was  working  on  materials  which  contained 
neither  gold  nor  the  constituent  elements  of 
gold.  Science  did  her  utmost  in  both  fields ; 
in  both  the  failure  was  complete.  Man  can- 
not make  gold  out  of  baser  metal  by  all  the 
ingenuity  of  his  chemistry  ;  man  cannot 
make  pure  truth  out  of  the  decrees  and  de- 
cisions of  a  Church  by  all  the  efforts  of  his 
most  subtle  and  most  persevering  logic. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  it 
had  not  always  been  so — at  least  not  to  the 
same  extent — even  through  the  progress  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Between  the  time  of 
Erigena  and  that  of  Aquinas,  the  movement 
had  been  in  this  respect  retrograde,  while 
learning  and  general  intelligence  were,  on 
the  whole,  advancing.  Never  did  corsair 
rove  more  fearlessly,  than  did  John  Scotua 
Erigena  through  the  untried  waters  of  me- 
taphysics. Essentially  a  philosopher,  his 
theology  was  little  more  than  the  dress  in 
which  he  clothed  his  Platonism.  His  con- 
clusions were  drawn,  not  from  the  decrees 
of  Councils,  with  which  they  might  or  might 
not  agree,  but  from  abstract  speculations  on 
the  philosophical  character  of  truth.  Plain- 
ly, there  was  a  third  alternative,  which  he 
failed  to  perceive,  the  recognition  of  the  one 
infallible  standard,  the  divine  centre  to  which, 
in  matters  of  religious  speculation,  the  radi- 
ating lines  of  all  true  philosophy  converge. 
Probably,  also,  if  we  compare  Erigena  with 
his  antagonists,  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  precise  doctrines  which  he  held,  we  shall 
find  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  free 
inquirer  went  further  astray  than  they  who 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  true  oracle,  as 
sounded  back  by  the  imperfect  echo  of  creeds 
and  Councils  and  tradition.  Witness  his 
controversy  with  Gotteschalcus  on  Predesti- 
nation and  Free- Will,  in  which  speculative 
views  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  stand 
opposed  to  Augustine's  expositions  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  turn  from  theological  questions  and 
the  subjects  of  personal  faith  to  the  wide 
domain  of  pure  philosophy,  it  is  like  coming 
to  a  spring  of  water  in  the  Sahara  to  meet 
with  passages  like  this — 

"  I  am  not  bo  fearful  of  anthority.and  I  do  not  eo 
dread  the  rage  of  minds  of  small  intelligence,  as 
to  hesitate  to  proclaim  aloud  the  things  which 
reason  clearly  unfolds  and  with  certainty  demon- 
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stntes ;  there  are,  moreover,  eolgects  of  which 
we  need  only  discourse  with  the  learned,  for 
whom  nothing  is  more  sweet  to  hear  than  the 
truth,  and  nothing  more  deHghtful  to  investigate, 
or  more  beautiful  to  contemplate,  when  found." — 
GuizoT's/fo/.  of  CivUizaium,  ch.  29. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  recognise  it  as  a  tri- 
umph to  the  true  principles  of  philosophical 
investigation,  that  neither  Popes  nor  theolo- 
gians in  the  days  of  their  proudest  suprema- 
cy, were  able  to  crush  the  bold  champion  of 
the  intellectual  privileges  of  the  mind. 

We  have  not  forgotten  our  proper  subject, 
and  therefore  shrink  from  a  wider  digression. 
But  we  cannot  forbear  the  remark,  that  even 
now  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  assert  the 
duty  and  the  right  of  freely  searching  for 
truth ; — not  to  prove  that  to  be  true  which 
we  have  already  embraced,  but  fearlessly 
to  examine  what  is  true ;  using,  but  not  bow- 
ing to  the  authority  of  any  man  or  body  of 
men.  By  cowardice  in  this  respect,  our 
theology  has  been  cramped,  and  our  philo- 
sophical range  contracted  ;  because  thinkers 
were  afraid  to  look  boldly  to  the  Bible,  in 
the  first  case,  and  to  the  natural  laws  of 
mind  and  matter,  in  the  second.  May  we 
venture,  in  lieu  of  further  remarks,  to  quote 
without  absolutely  adopting,  the  emphatic 
and  almost  startling  aphorism  of  Coleridge — 
**  He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  bet- 
ter than  Truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  his 
own  sect  or  Church  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all."* 

Still,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  with 
Schlegel,  that  the  substitution  of  the  scho- 
lastic logic  for  what  he  calls  "  the  philosophy 
of  the  first  great  caiginal  thinkers  of  Chris- 
tian Europe" — Engena,  Anselm,  Abelard, 
and  St.  Bernard — was  altogether  a  degene- 
racy. We  admire  in  Erigena  that  of  which 
Schlegel  seems  to  make  no  account — the 
freedom  and  independence  of  his  thinking. 
But  of  his  Platonism  in  itself— or  rather  his 
neo-platonism  of  the  Alexandrian  school — 
our  judgment  must  be  far  less  favourable. 
That  Plato's  mind  was  far  more  religious 
than  that  of  Aristotle,  none  can  doubt.  Nor, 
again,  that  his  philosophy  was  a  more  reli- 
gious philosophy,  striking  its  roots  deeper  in 
the  soil  of  the  human  mind,  and  drawing 
attention  to  those  wants  which  Christianity 
came  to  supply.  From  this  very  depth, 
however,  this  earnestness  of  Platonism,  arose 
its  special  danger — the  danger  that  men 
might  mistake  what  was  like  truth  for  that 
which  was  truth  itself.  In  the  effort  to  amal- 
gamate their  old  belief  with  the  new,  such 
men  as  Clement  and  Origen  forgot  too  often 


*  Aids  to  Rejection,  Moral  and  Religious,  Aph.  xxv. 


the  distinction  between  human  reasonings 
and  Divine  revelation,  and  spoilt  the  accu- 
racy of  their  philosophy  quite  as  much  as 
they  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  thtir  faith. 
Hear  Plato  speak  as  a  heathen,  and  no  loftier 
sounds  ever  issued  from  uninspired  lips. 
Hear  the  pseudo-platonist  mimic  the  utter- 
ance of  Christianity ;  it  is  a  feeble  parody, 
a  cold  shadow  of  Truth. 

In  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  semblance  of  Christian  results.  The 
formal  teaching  of  his  system  was  so  une- 
quivocally pagan,  not  to  say  atheistic,  that 
the  most  sanguine  eclectic  must  have  de- 
spaired of  reconciling  his  apinicms  with  the 
doctrinal  statements  of  the  Gospel.  There 
remained  that  which  was  really  serviceable  ; 
— his  logical  method,  his  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, his  clear  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind.  The  two  latter  quali- 
fications .of  their  teacher  were  but  little 
appreciated  by  his  scholastic  disciples,  be- 
cause, in  truth,  the  versions  and  commenta- 
tors in  which  they  studied  him  had  left  but 
slight  traces  of  them  remaining.  His  logic 
— or  at  least  the  logical  system  fathered 
upon  him — was  the  idol  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and,  with  all  the  ft^ults  above  adverted  to,  it 
was  certainly  a  safer  exercise  to  attempt  to 
reason  out,  on  the  principles  of  philosophical 
analysis,  the  science  of  Christian  Theology, 
than  to  seek  to  blend  into  one  system  the 
guesses  of  heathen  speculation  with  the 
clear  truth  revealed  by  God.  The  one  pro- 
cess distorted  the  form  of  Truth ;  the  other 
corrupted  her  substance.  The  one  disturb- 
ed the  stream  ;  the  other  polluted,  though 
oflen  with  most  beautiful  colouring,  the  wa- 
ters at  the  fountain-head.*  No  doubt,  the 
discriminating  student  of  Plato  ranges 
through  a  far  wider  field,  and  takes  a  far 
higher  flight.  No  doubt,  also,  he  drinks  in 
far  purer  wisdom,  and  gains  incalculably 
more  to  elevate  his  thoughts  of  all  that  con- 
cerns  man,  his  being,  and  his  destiny.  But 
this  is  for  a  well-balanced  mind  ; — a  mind 
capable,  indeed,  of  imaginative  conceptions, 
but  schooled  to  bridle-in  imagination,  when 
it  would  snatch  the  reins  from  reason's  grasp. 
We  need  not  tell  the  admirer  of  Plato,  that 
it  is  not  to  him  we  can  come  for  such  school- 
ing ;  far  less  to  his  Alexandrian  disciples. 
Any  mind  fed  on  a  Platonic  diet  would  soon 
lose  the  discriminating  appetite  of  health : — 
it  would  revel  in  the  luxury  of  unrestrained 
mysticism,  without  perceiving  Plato's  under- 
current of  deep  and  practical  thought. 
Against  this  danger  the  Aristotelian  method 
guards  ;^-cold,  rigid,  and  unimaginative,  it 
presents  as  little  to  attract  the  fancy,  as  the 
school- room  and  spelling-book  to  a  volatile 
child  ;  but,  as  the  child,  first  <<  creeping  like 
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snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  with  envious 
glances  at  the  free  birds  of  heaven,  soon 
finds  an  unlooked-for  interest  in  the  lessons, 
so  the  mind,  checked  and  disciplined  under 
the  severe  teaching  of  the  Stagy  rite,  finds  a 
healthier  pleasure  than  before  in  its  new- 
found accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

Much  more,  then,  must  this  be  true  of  the 
two  systems  as  applied  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. And  thus — coming  back  at  last  to 
Oxford — it  is  with  no  feelings  of  urtqualified 
regret  that  vve  contemplate  the  introduction 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  properly  so 
called.  Imperfect  as  was  the  acquaintance 
with  Aristotle — repressed  as  the  mental  en- 
ergies were  by  the  incubus  of  ecclesiastical 
authority — it  yet  offered  the  best  training 
which  the  times  admitted  of,  and  had  no  in- 
considerable influence  in  preparing  the  way 
for  days  of  more  vigorous,  or  at  least  better- 
directed  efforts. 

For  surely  we  bring  with  us,  as  more 
than  an  apology  for  this  long  digression,  a 
higher  estimate  than  is  usually  formed  of 
the  vigour  of  mediceval  intellect.  It  is  often 
imputed  to  Oxford,  as  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  majesty  of  modern  advancement, 
that  siie  retains  as  the  basis  of  her  philoso- 
phical system  the  worn-out  pedantry  of  the 
schools.  Now,  we  do  not  inquire  for  the 
present  how  far  she  is  judicious  in  her  choice. 
On  the  merits  and  defects  of  Aristotle  as  an 
elementary  teacher,  we  shall  have  a  few 
words  to  say,  when  we  come  down  to  pre- 
sent times.  But  this  at  least  we  may  say 
at  once,  that  it  betrays  ignorance,  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the 
days  of  the  schoolmen.  Like  knight-er  rants, 
they  often  spent  their  energies  in  enterprises 
more  Quixotic  than  profitable ;  but  woe  be  to 
the  rash  gallant  who  should  lightly  break  a 
lance  with  such  champions  as  Erigena  or 
Aquinas  !  No  ;  they  were  no  drivellers — 
no  dwarfs  in  intellectual  stature.  There 
were  giants  in  those  days.  If  physical  sci- 
ence languished,  and  the  field  of  mind  was 
superficially  tilled,  the  fault  lay  not  in  the 
want  of  power,  but  in  the  want  of  freedom, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  law  that  science, 
like  man,  must  have  its  creeping  infancy, 
before  it  can  run  with  the  speed  and  firmness 
of  manhood.  In  the  mere  play  of  the  logical 
powers — the  ability  to  grapple  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  any  given  subject — the  writers 
individually  display  an  amount  of  cultivated 
acuteness,  which  would  have  ranked  them 
high  among  the  foremost  men  of  any  later 
age.  To  doubt  this,  on  the  ground  of  their 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  more  enlight- 
ened views  of  modern  times,  is  an  error  like 
that  of  those  who  would  doubt  the  general- 
ship of  Hannibal  or  Csesar,  because  they 


were  ignorant  of  the  systems  and  appli- 
ances of  modern  strategy.  In  a  word,  Ox- 
ford has  received  from  the  Middle  Ages  the 
legacy  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Slie  may, 
perchance,  have  used  it  unwisely  ;  it  may 
be  that  she  has  hoarded  it  too  catefully ;  or, 
to  change  the  figure,  she  may  have  preserved 
too  scrupulously  the  arrangements  and  fur- 
niture of  the  antique  edifice  :  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  in  itself  like  one  of  our  old 
English  palaces,  a  legacy  rich  with  noble 
associations — the  mark,  to  Oxford,  of  her 
pedigree,  uniting  her  link  by  link  with  one 
of  the  proudest  lines  of  intellectual  ancestry. 

We  write  the  more  freely,  because  the 
very  next  point  which  we  have  to  touch  on 
brings  us  into  collision  with  the  worshipper 
of  mediaeval  days.  In  the  period  from  the 
rise  of  scholasticism  to  the  Reformation,  two 
circumstances  demand  our  notice :  the  rela- 
tion of  the  University  to  the  Church,  the 
Crown,  and  the  City  of  Oxford — and  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  Collegiate  system. 
And,  first,  its  external  relations. 

Those  who  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
the  days  of  romance  and  chivalry,  will  find 
little  pleasure  in  perusing  Professor  Huber's 
account  of  the  rise  of  our  Universities.  As- 
suredly, it  was  no  gentle  palm-like  growth, 
in  halcyon  days  of  Catholic  repose ;  turbu- 
lence and  riot  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
institution  ;  every  movement  was  carried  on 
by  "physical  force"  quite  as  much  as  by 
dint  of  logic  or  eloquence ;  Nation  fought 
against  Nation — College  against  College — 
the  University  against  the  City  ;  so  that,  in 
the  words  of  our  author,  "  the  unparalleled 
extension  of  corporate  |j|ghls  won  by  the 
University,  was  not  more  obtained  through 
the  Chancellor,  than  fought  out  by  an  aca- 
demic mob."— Chap,  iii.,  §  36. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  worth  our  while 
to  take  any  notice  of  this  pugnacious  spirit, 
had  it  been  confined,  like  the  "town  and 
gown  rows"  of  modern  times,  to  mere  ju- 
venile ebullitions  of  superfluous  physical 
energy.  The  indecorous  but  not  very  deadly 
combats  which  periodically  signalize  the  5th 
of  November,  must  find  a  chronicler,  if  they 
are  to  be  chronicled  at  all,  either  among 
freshmen  or  among  proctors :  if  not  so  re- 
corded, we  fear  the  feats  of  valour  then  per- 
formed must  die  away  into  oblivion — "  careot 
quia  vate  sacro."  But  the  "rows"  of  au- 
cient  days  were  more  serious  matters. 
Were  one  who  had  figured  in  them  to  enter 
Oxford  now,  on  a  "  Gunpowder  Plot "  night, 
the  scene  would  strike  him  as  tame  rather 
than  turbulent ;  he  would  wonder,  not  at  the 
amount  of  excitement,  but  at  the  strange 
gentleness  and  innocence  of  the  encounters. 
Be  it  observed,  too,  that  all  this  outward  vie- 
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lence  was  but  the  type  of  the  unceas- 
ing struggles  of  the  University  to  establish 
her  independent  position,  as  in  Grecian 
phrase  «l>rapvi|j — self-relying,  self-governed 
— adnnitting  no  superior  without  the  walls  of 
Oxford,  and  no  rival  power  within.  It  is 
true,  that  often  the  spirit  of  strife  was  stirred 
by  the  less  exciting  topic  of  philosophical 
controversy :  realists  and  nominalists  tried 
hard  to  cudgel  each  other  into  sound  views 
about  the  nature  of  abstract  ideas.  But, 
generally,  the  contests  were  of  two  kinds ; 
either  between  the  two  nations  of  northern. 
men  and  southernmen  within  the  University, 
or  else  between  the  University  herself,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Corporation  of  Oxford, 
on  the  other.  With  respect  to  the  former. 
Professor  Huber  has  a  theory,  identifying 
the  northern  element  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress, the  southern  with  that  of  conservatism. 
In  the  one  he  detects  the  prevalence  of 
Germanic  blood,  in  the  other  of  Norman  or 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  would  probably  be  more 
than  difficult  to  explain  and  establish  this 
distinction :  he  acknowledges  that  it  is  "  diffi- 
cult to  bring  demonstrative  proof."  For  us 
at  least  it  possesses  little  interest,  in  spite  of 
the  soothing  cordial  which  it  enables  him  to 
administer  to  our  Scottish  vanity.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  retuse  his  compliments ;  but  at 
this  moment  we  are  more  concerned  to  ob- 
serve how  these  feuds  of  the  nations  served 
to  connect  the  University  with  the  move- 
ments and  controversies  ofthej9oZz7«caZ  world. 
The  matters  in  dispute  were  seldom  purely 
academic  ;  the  subjects  rarely  if  ever  those 
whose  interest  was  confined  to  the  lecture- 
room  or  the  cloister.  In  the  wars  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  for  example,  the  nations  of  Ox- 
ford played  a  not  undistinguished  part ;  for 
as  yet  the  Universities  were  the  focus  of  all 
feelings  which  agitated  the  public  mind. 
EkJucation  was  almost  confined  to  their  pale ; 
and  within  them,  accordingly,  were  found 
the  representatives  of  every  educated  class. 
As  yet,  therefore,  the  pulse  of  Oxford  beat 
with  the  beatings  of  the  nation's  heart.  Like 
t  land-locked  bay,  she  lay  indeed  shut  in 
from  the  ocean  of  political  strife ;  yet  even 
so,  she  felt  in  the  commotions  of  her  sheltered 
waters  the  undulations  of  the  storm-beaten 
waves  which  rolled  so  fiercely  without. 

But  other  times  were  at  hand,  and  other 
influences  were  already  at  work.  Among 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  M.  Huber's 
narrative,  is  the  account  (chap,  v.)  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  privileges  of  the 
University,  as  gradually  wrested  from  the 
reluctant  Corporation.  Step  by  step  they 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground.  House-rent, 
prices  of  provisions,  matriculated  tradesmen 
who  were  free  from  the  control  of  the  town, 
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are  the  subjects  which  first  meet  us  as  the 
occasions  of  contention.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  struggle  came  to  turn  on  a  graver 
question — the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the 
two  authorities  in  causes  which  affected  the 
conduct  or  interests  of  academicians.  At 
first,  they  were  left  very  undefined  ;  when, 
"  from  the  want  of  a  court  to  try  mixed 
causes,  parties  would  often  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands."  Then  came  an  order 
from  Henry  III.,  conferring  the  jurisdiction 
on  the  Chancellor,  as  representative  of  the 
Bishop ;  gradually  the  Chancellor  became 
an  academic  instead  of  an  ecclesiastical 
officer ;  his  authority  increased  till  it  exas- 
perated  beyond  measure. the  now  rich  and 
flourishing  Corporation ;  discipline  languish- 
ed  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  the 
Chancellor  being  more  ready  to  screen  than 
to  punish  academical  offenders;  riots  and  out- 
breaks followed,  with  varying  results,  till 
they  came  to  a  head  in  what  may  almost  be 
called  the  civil  war  of  1355.  At  last  the 
Crown  interfered  authoritatively  ;  and,  for 
peace'  sake  as  much  as  on  grounds  of  jus- 
tice, confirmed  for  ever  the  privileges  of  the 
University.  Both  parties  were  wearied  with 
a  fray  too  destructive  to  their  interests  to  be 
again  renewed.  The  contest  was  over :  the 
academic  victory  was  dearly  purchased. 
Tantae  molts  erat  Romanam  condere  geniem. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  may  seem  per- 
haps a  work  of  supererogation  to  disentomb 
these  records  of  obsolete  disputes.  But  we 
are  writing,  be  it  remembered,  with  a  view 
to  the  question  of  University  Reform ;  and 
we  cannot  reconstruct  the  building  till  we 
have  examined  the  foundation,  to  see  what 
it  will  bear.  The  results  of  these  forgotten 
struggles  are  living  realities  now.  We  have 
still  to  ask,  as  a  question  not  of  antiquarian- 
ism,  but  of  present  and  permanent  imprt- 
ance — what  was  the  effect  on  Oxford  and  en 
England,  of  these  dearly-bought  and  still 
existing  privileges?  The  convulsions  of 
geological  history  are  long  past ;  but  their 
interest  is  fresh,  because  we  are  still  tread- 
ing on  the  rocks  and  strata  which  sprung 
out  of  them.  So,  too,  no  chronicle  is  out  of 
date  which  tells  how  the  strata  of  institutions 
were  laid,  the  successive  principles  one  by 
one  established,  till  the  social  world  assumed 
its  existing  form. 

We  ask,  then,  how  has  this  independent 
jurisdiction  worked  ?  We  are  not  jealous 
of  it ;  we  see  no  danger  in  its  theory  ;  we 
are  willing  to  try  it  simply  by  its  results. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  plain,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  pre- 
serve  anything  like  peace  or  order,  so  long 
as  the  municipal  authorities  shared  with  the 
academical  the  responsibilities  of  University 
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discipline.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise. 
A  divided  allegiance  can  bind  neither  con- 
science nor  feeling.  Nor  can  a  strong 
government  be  established  by  a  power  which 
is  yet  battling  on  the  frontiers  for  its  very 
existence.  Thus  far,  then,  we  are  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  granting  either  all  or 
none  of  the  claims  of  the  University.  She 
must  either  be  the  independent  potentate  she 
has  in  fact  become,  or  else  confine  her  care 
to  mere  instruction,  abandoning  to  others  the 
entire  charge  of  the  conduct  of  academicians. 
To  harmonize  co-ordinate  jurisdictions  is  in 
all  cases  hard — in  this,  impracticable  ;  since 
both  are  local,  and  both  to  be  exercised  over 
the  same  parties,  and  on  the  same  view  of 
the  same  transactions.  Are  we,  then,  pre 
pared  to  call  on  the  University  thus  to  re 
sign  her  functions  as  moral  guardian  of  those 
committed   to   her  care  ?      Grave   reasons 


Its  results  !  what  are  they  ?  What  friend  of 
Oxford  but  must  shrink  from  replying  ? 
Contrasting  the  fair  outward  show  with 
memory's  dark  colouring  of  average  under- 
graduate life,  does  not  the  whole  fabric  seem 
like  a  whited  sepulchre — a  grave  and  solemn 
hypocrisy  ?  Of  Oxford  as  it  was  in  the  last 
century  let  "  Reginald  Dalton"  speak ;  of 
Cambridge,  and  as  truly  of  Oxford  as  it  is, 
let  us  hear  the  far  more  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious author  of  "  The  Tales  by  a  Bar- 
rister." It  is  the  last  of  these  tales,  **  the 
Trustee,"  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do. 
The  sketch  of  undergraduate  follies  is  but 
slight,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  one  subject 
of  pecuniary  extravagance ;  but  it  is  graphic, 
and  coloured  after  nature:  he  tells  home- 
truths  with  no  faltering  tongue ;  and,  passing 
though  the  notice  be,  it  is  full  enough  lo 
!  awaken  painful  and  humiliating  thoughts  in 


surely  must  suggest  themselves,  to  prevent  \  the  mind  of  every  attached  member  of  either 
our  returning  a  hasty  affirmative.  It  must  University,  and  distinct  enough  to  alarm 
need  strong  inducements  to  make  us  desire  \  every  anxious  parent,  as  to  what  may  in 
to  see  the  academical  youth  deprived  of  the  i  truth  be  the  prevailing  influences  within  the 
check  imposed  by  the  responsible  guardian-  j  time-honoured  precincts  where  he  has  been 
ship  of  the  University.  Before  we  break  |  taking  for  granted  that  "  true  religion  and 
this  valuable  link  between  the  teacher  and  useful    learning   do   for   ever  flourish  and 


the  taught,  before  we  reduce  academical 
education  to  the  bare  skeleton  of  knowledge 
imparted,  it  will  require  a  very  strong  case 


abound. 

Yet  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  sys- 
tem has  utterly  failed  which  lef\  the  body  of 


lo  be  made  out  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  undergraduates  under  academical  surveil- 
the  authorities,  of  this  important  branch  of  i  lance  alone.  We  must  remember  that  we 
their  duties.  For,  supposing  them  to  be  at  are  dealing  with  a  problem  which  no  human 
once  able  and  willing  to  perform  it,  we  should  machinery  can  ever  do  more  than  approxi- 
have  but  slight  regard  for  his  judgment  who  |  mate  to  solving.  Our  question  is,  in  sub- 
should  deny  that  the  task  will  then  be  better .  stance,  one  propounded  long  ago — "  Where- 
performed,  than  if  undertaken  by  any  ex-  withal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  ?" 
traneous  power,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical,  \  There  is  but  one  answer :  vary  the  form  of 
or  municipal.  Neither  King  nor  Church,  the  inquiry  as  we  will — put  it,  if  we  choose, 
nor  Corporation,  can,  or  ever  could,  make  itj  as  applying  to  the  instructor,  "  Wherewithal 
anything  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  police,  shall  we  cleanse  the  way  of  the  young  man  ?'* 
This  is  obvious  with  respect  to  the  first  and  — the  same  unvarying  response  comes  sound- 
third  ;  nor  could  the  Church  really  put  it  ing  back  from  the  oracle,  "  By  taking  heed" 
on  any  higher  ground  without  assuming,  in  — by  causing  him  to  take  heed — "  thereto, 
fact,  the  place  of  an  University.  In  the  according  to  the  Word."  Systems  of  Acade- 
hands  of  the  University  rulers  it  is  or  ought  mical  Education  have  to  deal  with  Human 
to  be  a  labour  of  love,  as  far  above  the  en-  Nature  at  its  most  dangerous  crisis — with 


tbrcement  of  police  regulations  as  to  correct 
sin  is  nobler  than  to  repress  or  punish  crime 
It  is  no  fiction,  but  a  significant  figure,  which 
calls  the  University  our  Alma  Mater. 
Theory  is  incomplete  and  practice  defective, 
in  which  this  element  does  not  find  a  place, 
that  she  is  bound  to  watch  over  her  children 
with  true  motherly  care,  not  simply  as  a 
magistrate,  "  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat  respuh- 
Uca"  but  far  more  with  anxious  regard  to 
the  welfare  and  prospects  of  her  individual 
alumni. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  grave  question, 
How  has  this  responsibility  been  sustained  ? 
The  system  was  to  be  tried  by  its  results. 


the  strong  passions  of  youth  revelling  in  the 
first  lusciousness  of  the  poisoned  draughts  of 
pleasure.  The  bent  bow  suddenly  unstrung 
— the  fiery  courser  suddenly  let  loose — are 
the  fit  embleu.s  of  the  freshman  starting 
forth  to  run  the  race  of  life.  He  is  put  on 
that  trial  which  so  many  have  loved  to  re- 
present  in  the  form  of  a  fable — the  trial  of 
his  principles  in  the  choice  between  good 
and  evil.  From  the  necessity  of  making 
that  choice,  of  making  it  for  himself,  by  the 
conscious  eflfort  of  his  own  mind,  no  earthly 
friendship  can  emancipate  him — no  tender- 
ness of  earthly  guardianship  can  screen  him. 
A  mother's  prayers  may  follow  him — happy 
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is  he  who  has  such  effectual,  fervent  prayers 
— but  they  cannot  alter  the  irrevocable  de- 
cree, that  virtue,  being  a  habit,  must  be 
formed  under  trial — the  good  soldier  must 
be  trained  under  fire  ;  and  that  man,  being 
accountable,  must  learn  to  refuse  the  evil, 
not  in  ignorance  of  its  charms,  but  by  delibe- 
rate rejection  of  temptations  known  and  felt. 
Known,  we  mean,  as  Umptaiionsy  not  as  plea- 
sures; not,  of  course,  that  he  must  first  taste 
to  enhance  the  merits  of  the  sacrifice,  but 
that  according  to  Grod's  government  of  the 
world,  it  is  "  when  sinners  entice"  him,  that 
he  is  trained  to  obey  the  commandment, 
"consent  thou  not."  And  surely  the  wisest 
as  well  as  the  tenderest  of  friends  has  taught 
us  the  true  tone  of  prayer,  "  not  that  they  be 
taken  out  of  the  world,  but  kept  from  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world  ;"  not,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  artificially  sheltered  from  the  storms 
and  blasts  of  temptation,  but  "  Arcp^"  by  the 
care  of  the  great  husbandman,  strengthened, 
supported,  invigorated  for  a  healthy  growth, 
in  man's  high  privilege  of  offering  a  reasona- 
ble service. 

Plainly,  then,  it  is  unfair  to  expect  from 
any  University  system  more  than  this,  that 
it  shall  aim  at  strengthening  the  weakness 
and  guiding  the  inexperience  of  youth,  so 
that  each  as  he  passes  through  the  ordeal 
may  hear  as  it  were  a  voice  behind  him, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 
If,  through  laxity  of  discipline,  the  path  of 
vice  is  smoothed,  the  system  is  open  to  un- 
sparing attack  ;  but  if  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  in  spite  of  systematic  checks  and 
friendly  counsels,  much  folly  breaks  through 
restraint  and  ripens  into  sin,  we  grieve  to 
be  once  more  reminded  of  man's  corruption, 
but  we  cannot  lay  the  melancholy  spectacle 
to  the  charge  of  the  University  rulers.  How 
far  the  details  of  their  arrangements  admit 
of  improvement,  we  may  briefly  consider  be- 
fore we  close  our  Article.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  contrary  sys- 
tem, under  which  ihey  would  decline  this  re- 
sponsibility, has  been  fully  tested  elsewhere ; 
and  assuredly,  if  Oxford  be  put  upon  her 
trial  for  the  results  of  her  moral  discipline, 
neither  Germany  nor  Scotland,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  can  lift  up  their  voices  against  her. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  that 
characteristic  of  the  English  Universities, 
without  which  this  moral  discipline  must 
have  been  found  impracticable.  Without 
their  Colleges,  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge 
could  ever  have  occupied  their  present  proud 
position.  In  the  early  times  of  which  chiefly 
we  have  hitherto  spoken,  there  were  no  Col- 
lies :  the  University  consisted  of  Masters  and 
Scholars — ^learned  men  accredited  by  herself 
as  competent  to  teach,  and  students  flocking 


in  vast  numbers  to  Oxford  for  the  benefit  of 
instruction.  Members  of  either  class  found 
lodgings  where  they  pleased — as  is  the  case 
now  with  respect  to  students  in  the  Scottish 
and  in  the  Continental  Universities.  Soon, 
however,  it  was  found  convenient  for  any 
celebrated  teacher  to  assemble  his  pupils  in 
some  commodious  house  hired  for  the  purpose 
— to  form  them  into  a  little  society,  living  in 
common,  under  his  inspection  and  control. 
These  were  the  original  Halls — mere  volun- 
tary assemblages  of  students,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  master.  With  the  13th  century, 
and  the  stimulus  then  given  to  literary  pur- 
suits, came  the  commencement  of  a  great 
change.  Large  grants  or  bequests  were 
made  by  several  wealthy  patrons  of  learning 
to  found  Houses  similar  in  character  to  the 
ancient  Halls,  with  the  important  distinction, 
that  instead  of  one  Master  they  should  have 
several  Socii  or  Fellows^  with  one  of  their 
number  as  Plead,  each  of  whom  should  be 
provided  with  permanent  incomes  out  of  the 
funds  provided  by  the  founder.  To  these, 
again,  were  added  Scholars — a  given  number 
of  students  to  be  supported  like  the  Fellows,  on 
smaller  incomes,  while  engaged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  Both  Fellows  and 
Scholars  were  understood  to  be  resident 
within  the  walls  of  the  building  erected  for 
their  use.  Thus  arose  the  Co/leges — some- 
times as  entirely  new  foundations,  sometimes 
by  the  acquisition  of  property  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  ancient  Halls,  It  was  probably 
not  intended  by  the  founders  that  they  should 
receive  any  other  members  besides  those  pro- 
vided for  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation. 
But  necessity  was  imperative,  even  had  their 
wishes  been  adverse.  So  scanty,  in  general, 
were  their  original  funds  that  the  payments 
of  unendowed  members  formed  a  source  of 
income  not  to  be  despised  ;  and  very  soon  the 
last  step  was  taken  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  system  by  making  it  impera- 
tive on  all  academical  pupils  to  enter  one  or 
other  of  the  Colleges.  With  this  enactment 
the  system,  in  its  essential  parts,  was  com- 
plete. The  plant  had  taken  firm  root. 
Time  alone  was  needed  to  develope  its  growth. 
So  simply  and  briefly  is  the  tale  told  of  the 
transition  from  the  old  University  system,  to 
the  new  and  peculiar  one  of  a  cluster  of  Co'- 
legeSf  concentrating  in  themselves  academic 
duties  and  influence.  Little  did  William  of 
Durham  imagine,  that  as  founder  of  Univer- 
sity College,  he  was  beginning  a  change, 
which  should  at  last  utterly  revolutionize 
the  whole  character  of  University  education. 
Slowly  and  imperceptibly  the  seed  grew  and 
ripened  to  the  harvest.  Nay,  there  was, 
even  as  with  the  natural  seed,  a  period  of  ap- 
parent decay — a  torpor  like  that  of  death, 
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while  the  Universilies  (to  borrow  the  unu- 
sually imaginative  expression  of  M.  Huber) 
were  "  vegetating  towards  wealth."  But  as 
the  seed  cannot  spring  up  without  first  de- 
caying, so  the  life  of  the  new  College  Sys- 
tem was  matured  during  these  very  years  of 
intellectual  barrenness.  When  the  vigorous 
youth  of  scholasticism  had  faded,  and  ere  yet 
the  vacant  place  had  been  filled  by  a  better 
philosophy,  the  waning  interest  of  University 
routine  accelerated  the  movement  to  seek 
within  the  College  walls  that  impulse  to  study 
which  the  public  lectures  denied.  And  so, 
when  the  night  finally  passed  away,  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation  morning  found  every  wake- 
ful mind  in  Oxford  intent  on  the  unobserved 
and  unobstrusive  labours  of  the  Tutor^  rather 
than  of  the  Professor.  Within  the  Colleges, 
classical  learning  received  its  first  shelter. 
There  Erasmus  found  it  flourishing  almost  in 
secret.  And  there,  too,  the  genuine  works  of 
Aristotle,  disincumbered  at  last  of  the  weight 
of  commentators,  established  themselves  in 
due  time  as  their  proper  home.  The  stormy 
days  which  succeeded  shook  often  to  its  very 
foundations  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Universi- 
ties ;  but  in  these  very  hurricanes  it  was  the 
Colleges  which  as  buttresses  propped  up  the 
venerable  institution ;  and  when  the  storm 
had  passed,  they  had  so  proved  their  strength 
and  value,  that  on  them  thenceforward  the 
whole  weight  of  the  system  was  allowed  to 
rest. 

These  hasty  remarks  must  suffice  by  way 
of  accounting  for  the  rise  of  the  College  Sys- 
tem. We  should  far  transgress  our  limits, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  expatiate  as  we  might 
wish  on  its  natural  history.  The  revolution 
thus  effected  was  closely  analogous  to  the 
way  in  which  the  popular  element  in  the 
British  Constitution  has  gradually  supersed- 
ed the  old  monarchical  rights.  Let  the  Uni- 
versity represent  the  Sovereign  :  then,  just 
as  the  old  forms,  which  designated  realities, 
when  England  was  indeed  a  monarchy,  have 
for  the  most  part  been  allowed  to  continue 
long  afler  the  will  of  the  people  had  become 
the  true  source  of  law  ;  so  the  central  sove- 
reign in  the  Academical  world  retained  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  but  the  real  sceptre  had 
passed  into  other  hands ;  she  sat  in  splendid 
halls  on  a  deserted  throne,  while  in  quiet  col- 
lege chambers  all  real  business  was  transact- 
ed, and  all  real  power  resided. 

The  influence  of  this  system  must  be 
looked  at  from  various  points  of  view — so 
various  indeed  as  to  force  us  to  give  to  each 
an  undesirably  rapid  glance.  On  the  first, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
point,  the  essential  merits  of  the  Tutorial  and 
Professorial  systems  as  instruments  of  edu 


Pamphlet  the  following  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Hussey,  now  Regius  professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History. 

"  Not  every  subject  which  is  fit  to  be  taught 
here  is  fit  for  public  lectures ;  and  not  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  learn  is  a  fit  hearer  of  public 
Lectures.  Public  Lectures  ought  to  be  the  result 
of  study,  both  in  the  Reader  and  the  hearers.    * 

♦  *  Elementary  Lectures  on  Text  books  are 
not  fit  for  the  Professorial  chair.  These  are  to 
be  taught  by  being  committed  to  memory,  and 
to  be  the  subjects  of  Lectures  by  means  of  ques- 
tions and  simple  explanations ;  which  is  the  pro- 
per work  for  tlie  Tutor's  Lecture  room.  *  *  * 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a  large  part  of  the  subjects 
necessary  to  be  learnt  here  is  at  once  excluded 
from  the  Professorial  department  of  teaching. 
This  will  be,  such  things  as  the  rudiments  of  all 
abstract  subjects,  as  Logic,  Geometry,  &-c.; 
authors  which  are  read  for  the  sake  of  getting  at 
their  actual  contents,  as  the  Classics  generally, 
and  Historians  in  particular ;  those  branches  of 
study,  of  which  the  object  is  to  acquire  a  facility 
for  use,  as  classics  read  for  the  sake  of  improv- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  getting  a 
power  of  writing  in  it.  ♦  ♦  *  In  the  same 
way,  many  who  have  to  learn  must  be  excluded 
from  the  Professorial  Lectures,  because  they  are 
unable  to  profit  by  them,  on  account  of  their  pre- 
vious habits  and  attainments.  It  is  fruitless  labour 
to  read  learned  Lectures  to  novices  on  Literature, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  do  not  intend  to  in- 
troduce that  pest  of  education,  popular  Lec- 
tures."—Pp.  24,  25. 

In  these  remarks  there  is  some  truth, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  present  state  of 
Oxford.  But  there  is  much  also  from  which 
we  must  broadly  dissent.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, perhaps,  that  a  mere  Oxonian  should 
be  unable  to  apprehend  the  power  of  Pro- 
fessorial  teaching,  when  handled  by  a  crafts- 
man skilled  in  the  instruments  of  his  call- 
ing.  Yet  we  should  have  thought  that 
some  light  must  have  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  meteor-like  brilliancy  of  one 
recent  course.  Too  brief,  alas !  for  perma- 
nent impression,  the  unexpected  enthusiasm 
excited  by  the  Modern  History  Lectures  of 
the  lamented  Arnold,  might  at  least  have 
shown  to  the  most  incredulous  among  old 
College  critics,  that  though,  as  Mr.  Gordon 
observes,  there  is  no  "  talismanic  power  in 
whatever  comes  from  a  Professor,"  such  as 
Professors  are  too  apt  to  be,  there  is  a  talis- 
man which  will  not  be  resisted — the  talis- 
man  of  genius  consecrated  by  earnest  de- 
votion to  the  task.  In  Scotland,  we  need 
not  the  reference.  We  too  can  recall  our 
recollections  of  one  too  soon  cut  ofF — who 
stood  not  indeed  like  A  mold,  as  a  bright 
light  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness, 
but  as  one  of  the   brightest  stars,  where 


cation,  we  may  quote  from  Mr.  Gordon's  many  shone  brightly.    Those  who  had  the 
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privilege  of  sitting  in  the  class-room  of  the 
late  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  will  bear  us  wit- 
ness that  never  was  influence  more  "  talis- 
manic,"  never  did  one  mind  seem  more 
truly  possessed  by  a  magic  spell  over  the 
minds  of  others,  than  when  the  ascendency 
of  Sand  ford  carried  along  with  him  even 
the  unwilling  and  the  indolent,  in  his  tri- 
umphal march  through  the  rich  fields  of 
Grecian  literature.  There  was  no  question 
then  about  "fitness  to  attend  Professorial 
lectures :"  all  were  fit  who  had  any  power 
of  receiving  education.  With  such  exam- 
ples, we  must  utterly  disclaim  the  notion  of 
a  preliminary  training  being  necessary,  be- 
fore pupils  can  profit  by  the  lectures  of  a 
competent  Professor. 

Our  necessary  brevity  is  in  danger  of  be- 
traying us  into  abruptness  and  apparent 
discourtesy.  But,  having  no  room  for  peri- 
phrasis, we  must  go  on  at  once  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Gordon's  whole  treatment  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  subject,  seems  to  us  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  narrowness  of  view  which  is 
characteristic  of  most  residents  in  the  Uni- 
versity, when  dealing  with  University  con- 
cerns. With  not  a  few  honourable  excep- 
tions,  the  academic  mind  in  general  is  slow 
to  take  in  the  broader  views  of  such  argu- 
ments. Thus  here  the  most  important 
bearing  of  the  subject  is  slurred,  involving 
as  it  does  the  question  of  the  comparative 
desirableness  of  instilling  ideas  into  the 
mind,  and  of  training  the  mind  to  work  out 
ideas  for  itself.  We  confess  that  we  are 
much  inclined  to  reverse  the  dictum  of  Mr. 
Hussey,  and  to  approve  of  the  tutorial 
teaching  of  Oxford,  on  the  ground  that  her 
pupils  have  passed  the  age  at  which  they 
can  with  advantage  be  left  to  the  exclusive 
guidance  of  a  professor's  lectures.  We  take 
each  system  on  high  ground.  We  assume 
Sir  D.  K.  Sandford's  teaching  as  the  sample 
on  the  one  side,  and  one  of  the  best  admi- 
nistered colleges  in  Oxford  on  the  other. 
Now,  if  the  main  object  be  to  smoothe  down 
difficulties  with  one  hand,  and  unveil  beau- 
lies  with  the  other — to  excite  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning — to  quicken  the  laggard, 
and  support  the  stumbling, — the  question 
is  to  our  mind  at  once  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  professor.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  also,  whether  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  progress  any  greater  boon  could 
have  been  conferred  on  his  pupils,  than 
thus  to  disguise  all  that  was  repulsive  by 
the  warm  colouring  of  his  own  ardent  tem- 
perament. With  all  abatement,  too,  for 
personal  genius,  there  yet  remains  enough 
to  show  the  power  of  the  system,  even  when 
not  worked  by  so  mighty  a  master's  hand. 
But,  let  a  certain  stage  be  passed — for  most 


minds  pretty  nearly  the  stage  at  which  Ox- 
ford receives  them — and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  question  is  changed.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  be  striving  to  excite  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  or  the  love  of  it.  Such  as  their 
nineteenth  year  finds  them  in  these  respects, 
such  they  are  likely  to  remain  :  or,  at  least, 
there  is  rarely  any  power  in  system  or  au- 
thority to  bend  into  a  new  shape  the  all  but 
full-grown  plant.  An  important  task  re- 
mains ;  to  collect  the  wandering  energies  of 
the  mind,  and  train  them  to  habits  of  patient 
and  independent  action.  The  world  is 
opening  before  them,  an  untried  sea  which 
they  must  soon  have  to  navigate  without  a 
pilot.  He  is  their  best  mentor  who  trains 
them  now  to  do  without  a  mentor  hereafter. 
Moral  purity  and  intellectual  vigour  are  the 
two  harmonious  elements  of  the  sweet 
music  of  the  mind.  Like  the  teacher  of 
music,  we  would  begin  by  training  the 
pupil  to  admire  the  strains  of  the  great 
masters ;  then  step  by  step  lead  him  through 
the  fudimental  difficulties,  support  his  voice 
by  ours,  till  imitation  and  study  perfect  his 
unskilful  efi!brts ;  and  then  at  last  accustom 
him  to  practise  alone,  that  the  voice  may 
learn  self-reliance,  and  revel  unguided  in 
all  the  luxury  of  scientific  song.  Now,  in 
the  last  crowning  portion  of  the  work,  the 
superiority  of  the  quiet  tutorial  system  is, 
we  think,  apparent.  Because  it  does  less, 
in  some  sense,  it  does  more.  The  pupil  is 
thrown  back  on  his  own  resources.  As- 
sistance meets  him  at  every  point,  but  as- 
sistance whose  value  depends  on  his  own 
exertions.  Instead  of  a  chart  fully  furnish- 
ed with  all  he  seeks  to  know,  an  outline 
map  is  put  into  his  hands  :  it  rests  with  him- 
self to  fill  it  up,  "  and  give  to  airy  nothings 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name.*  It  is  of 
course  implied  that  to  the  indolent  and  the 
thoughtless  the  system  may  be  very  profit- 
less. This  only  it  secures,  that  so  far  as 
any  one  throws  himself  fairly  into  it,  what- 
ever it  does  for  him  is  well  done ;  its  work 
is  substantial  and  lasting,  for  it  is  wrought 
on  the  mind  itself — the  powers  of  thought 
and  habits  of  feeling  which  no  obliviousness 
can  destroy.  The  stores  of  memory  may 
be  rifled  by  the  great  spoiler  Time ;  but  the 
well  cultivated  and  well  regulated  mind  is 
as  a  living  Pactolus,  rolling  down  continu- 
ally its  inexhaustible  golden  stream. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  of 
education  are  the  characteristic  studies  of 
Oxford".  It  were  a  trite  repetition  of  tru- 
isms, to  enter  on  a  defence  of  classical 
studies  as  the  basis  of  all  solid  instruction. 
Not  even  the  temper  of  the  times  shall  in- 
duce us  to  embark  on  so  hackneyed  a 
controversy.     The  day  may  come,   when 
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experience  better  than  argument  shall  con- 
vince a  self-sufficient  generation,  that  their 
philosophy  was  shallow,  and  their  wisdom 
short-sighted,  when  they  sacrificed  for  their 
children  a  severe  mental  discipline,  for  an 
empirical  acquaintance  with  a  few  matters 
of  commonplace  life.  They  may  learn  to 
apply  to  this  subject  the  rules  of  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  not  shrink  so  timidly 
from  investing  their  children's  capital — their 
years  of  youth — for  the  sure  though  distant 
return  of  dignified  and  cultivated  manhood. 
A  few  words  are,  however,  due  to  a  sub- 
ject frequently  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Newman 
in  his  notes  to  Professor  Huber — the  pro- 
priety of  intermingling  with  classics  the 
study  of  the  various  sciences  so  keenly 
pursued  elsewhere.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  here  most  of  all  that  Oxford 
seems  in  danger  of  being  left  stranded  by 
an  ebbing  tide.  One  object  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don's pamphlet  is  to  discuss  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  remove  this  blot  from  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  scutcheon.  We  are  not  sanguine 
of  the  effects  of  small  reforms;  such  an 
evil  must  be  grappled  with  in  a  bolder 
spirit.  But  we  gladly  hail  the  attempt ;  it 
is  an  evidence  of  a  growing  consciousness 
that  things  cannot  long  remain  exactly  as 
they  are.  So  far,  too,  we  can  agree  with 
Mr.  Gordon,  that  the  object  might  be  at- 
tained without  affecting  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples  of  Oxford.  How  far  it  would  be 
possible  to  engraft  scientific  instruction  on 
the  existing  system,  by  an^  such  contrivance 
as  Mr.  Gordon's,  may  be  more  doubtful. 
For  the  sake  of  non-academical  readers,  we 
may  briefly  explain  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
At  present,  all  studies  are  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  College  tutors,  with  an 
University  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  from  matriculation,  and  again 
for  the  degree  at  the  close  of  their  under- 
graduate course.  For  this  last,  there  is 
published  a  classified  list  of  those  who  pass 
"with  honours."  Mr.  Grordon  proposes  to 
have  three  examinations,  with  a  year's  in- 
terval between  each  ;  and  so  to  adjust  the 
allotted  subjects,  as  to  give  each  year  a  fair 
proportion  of  work.  At  the  last  examina- 
tion,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  he  would 
leave  room  for  those  who  preferred  such 
studies,  to  enter  for  honours  on  subjects  of 
physical  science.  To  all  this  we  say — 
good,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  still,  as  Colleges 
are  constituted,  it  would,  we  fear,  remain, 
that  scientific  subjects  would  not  amalga- 
mate with  the  routine  of  study.  Tutors 
would  not  be  men  of  science  except  by 
chance ;  and  we  have  no  sanguine  hope  of 
any  vital  change  being  introduced,  which 


does  not  combine  with  the  elements  of  the 
Collegiate  system. 

Again,  as  to  philosophy  and  metaphysics. 
We  have  already  stated  the  general  grounds 
on  which  we  prefer  Aristotle  as  a  text-book 
to  Plato  or  any  similar  theorist.  We  prefer 
him,  for  similar  reasons,  to  any  modern 
teacher  either  of  the  Scottish  or  German 
school.  He  is  a  better  guide,  because  he 
theorizes  less,  keeps  closer  to  the  undeniable 
facts  of  human  nature,  and  brings  the  mind 
into  closer  contact  with  the  realities  of  hu- 
man life.  Be  it  observed,  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension, that  we  are  speaking  not  of  his 
metaphysical  treatises,  nor  even  directly  of 
his  logic,  but  of  those  which  are  the  real 
Aristotle  of  Oxford — the  Rhetoric,  the  Ethics, 
and  the  Politics.  The  syllogistic  logic,  in- 
deed, we  hold  to  be  invaluable,  as  a  perfect 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  all  reasoning. 
Had  we  space  for  the  purpose,  we  should 
feel  that  we  were  paying  a  debt  of  gratitude 
by  clearing  it  of  the  imputations  cast  upon 
it  by  those  who  have  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween its  true  claims  and  the  absurd  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  its  unscientific  disciples. 
When  syllogistic  logic  was  vaunted  as  an 
instrument  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the 
most  practical  of  philosophers  set  up  as  the 
patron  of  abstract  disputations,  the  two  ab- 
surdities were  equally  matched.  It  is  a 
third  absurdity,  not  much  less  unreasonable, 
to  visit  on  the  original  the  sins  of  his  cari- 
caturists. We  confess  we  are  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, whenever  we  find  intelligent  reasoners 
doubting  the  palpable  matter  of  fact  that  the 
syllogism  is  the  technical  form  to  which 
every  argument  may  be  reduced,  and  that 
to  depreciate  the  syllogism  is  simply  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  proposition  that  man  is  a 
reasoning  animal. 

But  tiie  truth  is  that  the  technical  logic 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  Oxford  teaching, 
and  that  Aristotle's  own  treatise,  the  Or- 
ganon,  is  but  little  known  and  sparingly 
employed.  Of  the  three  treatises  mentioned 
above,  the  Rhetoric  is  a  most  subtle  analysis 
of  the  influences  by  which  the  human  mind 
is  persuaded  ;  the  Politics  of  the  principles 
of  government,  as  developed  in  the  various 
states  of  antiquity.  The  Ethics  is  more 
difficult  to  describe,  and  very  apt,  even  in 
Oxford,  to  be  greatly  misapprehended.  Its 
purpose  we  conceive  to  be  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  tenor  of  the  companion  works 
— to  steer  clear  of  all  abstract  discussion, 
and  examine  the  verdict  which  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind  has  pronounced  on  the 
nature  and  varieties  of  virtue — a  far  more 
valuable  achievement  this,  though  it  may 
sound  less  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  than 
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if  he  had  entertained  us  with  transcendental 
speculations  of  his  own.  His  own  specula- 
tions must  have  been  proved  baseless  now. 
If  Plato's  are  still  read  with  delight,  it  is 
partly  for  th^  beauty  of  the  style,  partly  for 
the  wonderful  guesses  of  an  extraordinary 
mind  in  its  yearnings  after  clearer  truth, 
and  partly  again  for  the  incidental  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  state  of  man's  mind 
at  its  highest,  when  separated  from  the  light 
of  Revelation.  We  use  Aristotle  for  ano- 
ther purpose,  as  our  guide  through  the  cham- 
bers of  thought.  What  is  it  to  us,  whether 
he  sees  their  beauty  ?  He  knows  his  way. 
With  the  right  key  almost  always  at  com- 
mand, he  opens  successively  the  different 
doors,  till  there  is  scarce  a  corner  in  man's 
heart  to  which  he  has  not  conducted  us.  And 
since  man  is  the  same  now,  in  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  nature,  that  he  was  when  Aris- 
totle wrote,  it  follows  that,  of  all  guides,  he 
who  studied  him  so  closely  then,  is  likely  to 
be  found  the  most  accurate  and  the  most  dis- 
criminating still.  The  topics  of  persuasion 
have  not  changed,  nor  the  working  of  forms 
of  government,  nor  the  essential  principles 
of  virtue.  We  can  now  bring  purer  mo- 
tives to  bear,  we  can  point  to  far  more  perfect 
political  institutions,  we  can  set  up  an  infi- 
nitely higher  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
but  in  applying  each  of  these  to  the  minds 
of  men,  the  method  of  Aristotle  is  still  the 
best  we  can  employ.  His  rhetorical  '•*»•«  will 
teach  us  how  to  point  our  Christian  appeals 
— his  broad  political  principles  will  serve  as 
sea-marks  to  show  the  course  our  modem 
institutions  are  steering — his  echo  of  the 
voice  of  human  nature  as  to  what  virtue  in 
itself  must  be,  becomes  a  testimony  clear 
and  decisive  to  the  truth  of  a  purer  ethics 
than  Aristotle  ever  dreamed  of  reaching. 

To  Aristotle,  the  Oxford  course  has  lately 
added  one  modern  philosopher,  the  kindred 
genius  of  Butler.  For  their  purpose  of 
elementary  discipline  on  the  mind,  we  do 
not  know  that  much  improvement  could  be 
suggested.  Well  trained  in  these,  it  is  rea- 
dy for  any  other  exercise.  But  still,  it  does 
seem  startling  to  find  the  youth  of  Oxford 
sent  forth  to  the  world,  their  education,  proper- 
ly so  called,  completed,  and  yet  in  absolute  ig- 
norance, for  anything  known  to  the  contrary, 
of  all  that  has  been  written  by  the  great 
masters  of  thought  in  the  modern  European 
world.  We  arrive  at  the  same  point  as 
before,  and  begin  to  ask  whether  it  is  want 
of  will  or  want  of  power  which  hinders  the 
University  from  admitting,  if  not  Berkeley, 
or  Kant,  at  least  Locke  and  Stewart  and 
Mackintosh,  to  some  humble  place  beside 
the  throne  of  the  Stagyrite.  Here  at  least 
there  ought  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty. 


Thus  far  we  have  tried  Oxford  very  much 
by  her  own  pretensions,  or  by  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  borne  out  by  her  success  in 
the  most  favourable  cases.  But  other  tests 
must  be  applied,  for  it  is  by  other  tests  that 
she  has  to  stand  or  fall  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  the 
mass  of  her  students,  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally? What  good  fruit  is  actually  reaped 
from  the  great  mass  of  her  endowments  ? 
How  many  of  her  fellowships  are  of  any 
benefit  to  the  public  ?  How  many  of  her 
Colleges — Oxonians  themselves  being  judges 
— are  working  with  anything  like  conscien- 
tious zeal  ?  Why  should  her  institutions 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  ap- 
pendage  to  the  National  Church  ?  Lastly, 
if  so  much  needs  amending,  must  we  wait 
till  Reform  comes  from  within,  or  why  may 
the  Legislature  not  interfere  to  restore  the 
machinery  to  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency  ? 

As  to  discipline,  we  have  not  much  to  add 
to  what  we  have  already  said,  in  discussing 
the  effects  of  the  academic  privileges.  We 
gladly  refer  our  readers  to  some  admirable 
remarks  of  Mr.  Newman  (Note  95,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  511-520)  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Universities.  He  points  out 
most  truly  the  existing  defects — defects  for 
the  most  part  to  be  cured  by  an  improved 
tone  rather  than  by  altered  usages.  Not  less 
truly  does  he  dwell  upon  the  vast  improve- 
ment  of  recent  times,  and  claim  credit  for  the 
authorities  for  what  they  have  already  done, 
as  an  earnest  of  progressive  improvement 
for  the  future.  During  the  last  century,  no 
doubt,  discipline  was  lax:  the  University 
slept  with  a  slumbering  nation,  but  she 
awoke  with  the  nation's  waking.*  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  dwell  on  details ;  but,  were 
we  to  make  a  practical  suggestion,  it  would 
be  that  much  of  the  weakness  of  the  authori- 
ties arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
proctors,  the  heads  of  her  police,  are  elected. 
They  are  chosen  annually,  and  therefore 
always  inexperienced.  They  are  nominated 
by  Colleges  in  turn,  and  therefore  always 
with  a  very  limited  selection  for  an  ofiice  re- 
quiring very  peculiar  qualifications.  The 
choice  is  again  narrowed  by  limiting  eligi- 
bility to  Masters  of  Arts  of  defined  standing. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  not  machinery  that  is 
wanting,  but  men  to  work.     Give  Oxford  a 


•  It  19  a  secondary  point,  but  we  refer  to  it  with 
plensure,  that  while  restraining  the  excesses  of 
vice,  the  maturer  wisdom  of  the  University  has 
seen  fit  to  allow,  what  once  was  jealously  forbidden, 
the  free  discussion  by  underpaid uates  of  political 
and  peneral  subjects.  Among  the  trophies  of 
liberal  feeling,  not  the  least  is  the  Oxford  Union 
Society. 
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few  heads  of  houses  who  would  infuse  into 
the  management  of  their  Colleges  the  spirit 
of  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  practical  reform 
would  soon  advance  with  a  more  rapid  stride. 
There  are  such  men  in  Oxford :  we  can  but 
hope  and  pray  that  their  influence  may  year- 
ly increase. 

But  here  a  vast  difficulty  meets  us — a 
subject  seldom  broached,  because  for  Oxo- 
nians somewhat  delicate.  We  speak  in  ge- 
neral terms  of  the  Colleges,  as  though  one 
spirit  pervaded  them,  and  the  same  tone  of 
criticism  were  applicable  to  them  all.  In 
truth,  however,  there  never  was  a  more  Me- 
zentian  alliance,  than  that  which  binds  the 
best  of  these  Colleges  to  the  worst.  The 
varieties  are  many,  and  though  of  course 
some  individuals  of  all  kinds  may  be  found 
at  each  College,  yet  it  is  curious  to  mark  to 
how  great  an  extent  each  College  sustains  its 
distinctive  character.  On  many  points  the 
discipline  varies  almost  as  much  as  the  so- 
ciety ;  and  extraordinary  as  it  must  sound  to 
non-academic  ears,  there  is  one  College  which 
has  hardly  any  undergraduates  under  tuition, 
and  a  Hall  which  is  filled  almost  exclusively 
by  those  who  have  been  dismissed  from  other 
Colleges.  Hence  arises  a  twofold  impedi- 
ment to  real  reform :  Jirstt  from  the  presence 
in  the  governing  body  of  persons  who  have 
no  strong  feeling  of  its  importance ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  unavoidable  lowering  of 
the  moral  tone,  consequent  on  the  admixture 
of  so  many  undergraduates  on  whose  training 
very  slight  pains  are  bestowed.  We  suspect, 
moreover,  that  so  long  as  the  number  of  the 
Colleges  remains  as  at  present,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that,  at  any  given  time,  there 
should  be  found,  among  persons  of  the  usual 
standing  of  tutors,  a  sufficient  number  quali- 
fied by  tone  and  temperament  to  undertake 
so  responsible  a  charge. 

What !  would  you  then  reduce  the  number 
of  Colleges  ?  We  do  not  know — "  non  nos- 
trum est  tantas  componere  lites ;" — but  this 
we  do  know,  that  if  it  were  proved  practica- 
ble, as  we  think  it  would  be — and  expedient, 
as  possibly  it  might  be — we  should  not  be 
deterred  from  advocating  it  by  >any  scruples 
touching  the  rights  of  properly.  Again  and 
again  the  University  rights  have  been  inter- 
fered with;  not  one  of  her  privileges,  as  she 
enjoys  them  now,  rests  on  prescription  ;  one 
and  all,  she  holds  them  directly  from  the 
State.  "  But  these  are  mere  privileges ;  with 
the  Colleges  it  is  a  matter  of  property."  Let 
us  hear  the  author  of "  Hawkstone ;"  a  work, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  which  we  do  not 
pretend  to  review  ; — we  have  placed  it  on 
our  list  with  referenge  to  those  facts  alone 
which  border  on  our  proper  subject. 

**  Beattie  made  no  reply ;  but  he  took  Villiers's 


arm  and  led  him  out  of  the  gardens  into  the  quad- 
rancle,  and  up  a  flight  of  narrow  stone  steps,  which 
landed  them  on  me  leads  of  one  of  the  highest 
towers  in  Oxford. 

"  *  Look  ronnd  you,'  said  Beattie. 

"  And  Villiers  did  look,  and  gazed  with  admira- 
tion on  that  glorious  maze  of  spire,  and  pinnacle, 
and  turret,  and  dark  cloistered  courts,  in  winch 
lay  ffreen  lawns  and  trim  gardens  embedded  like 
jewels,  every  stone  calling  up  some  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  even  the  abodes  of  common  life 
tinged  by  them  with  a  sacred  gloom. 

"  *  Have  you  ever  thought,'  said  Beattie  at  last, 
*to  what  arm,  to  what  power  the  Church  of 
£ngland  has  been  indebted,  under  Providence, 
for  its  revival,  for  its  existence  at  this  day  ?' 

'^  *  I  have,'  said  Villiers ;  '  it  was  to  this  place ; 
to  this  University.  It  was  Oxford  which  first 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  revolution,  and  recalled 
England  to  her  senses.* 

"  *  No,'  replied  Beattie, '  it  was  not  Oxford — not 
the  university  only,  but  the  colleffes  of  the 
university,  which,  if  the  Church  has  been  saved, 
saved  her  at  that  crisis.  l)he  university  *  is  a 
creature  of  the  crown,  and  can  be  destroyed  by 
the  crown.  He  that  makes  can  unmake  alsa 
But  these  colleges  were  not  creatures  of  the 
crown.  They  are  independent  bodies,  holding 
their  property  and  their  influence  by  the  same 
laws  on  which  the  peasant  and  the  noble  hold 
thei r  cottage  and  their  castle.  And  it  was  because 
the  State  could  not  touch  these  coUeges,  that  the 
colleges,  and  through  them  the  university,  were 
enabled  to  resist  the  tyranny  and  folly  into  which 
democracy  would  have  driven  the  State,  and 
turned  its  agressions  against  the  Church.  But 
for  these  colleges  all  would  have  been  lost.'" 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  340. 

To  these  views  we  must  decline  to  accede. 
It  is  one  of  the  wholesome  lessons  which  it 
would  be  well  for  Oxonians  to  learn,  in  the 
breathing  time  yet  allowed  them,  before  their 
institutions  are  subjected  to  a  close  and 
searching  inquiry,  that  corporate  property 
held  in  trust  by  a  great  public  body,  to  be 
administered  for  public  benefit,  will  not  now 
be  allowed  to  claim  exemption  from  the  salu- 
tary control,  and  if  need  be  the  interference, 
of  the  State.  The  State  can  "  touch  these 
Colleges,"  if  it  see  cause,  in  a  way  which 
would  be  inadmissible  in  respect  of  pri- 
vate property;  it  has  already  "touched" 
Cathedral  Endowments  with  no  shrinking 
hand  ;  the  precedent,  good  or  bad,  is  estab- 
lished, and  in  spite  of  all  protests,  the  na- 
tion's  voice  approves  it.  The  alarm  bell  is 
sounding;  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  the 
University  to  shut  her  ears.  Her  best 
friends  are  those  who  would  rouse  her  to 
meet  in  the  attitude  of  preparation  that  pub- 
lic opinion  which  is  coming,  whether  she 
yi^ill  or  not,  to  -explore  the  secrets  of  her 
academic  privacy. 

She  need  not  shrink  from  the  encounter. 
Let  a  Commission  come,  be  it  Royal  or  Par- 
liamentary,  she  may  safely  bid  it  welcome. 
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Her  fundamental  principles  will  stand  the 
test ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  favourable 
to  her  interests,  than  to  have  the  working  of 
her  system  fairly  tried  before  an  impartial 
tribunal.  No  doubt,  there  would  be  reeom- 
noendations  of  Reform,  involving  possibly  a 
somewhat  violent  interference  with  the  frame- 
work of  her  polity.  Yet  we  see  no  ground 
for  alarm.  From  confiscation,  even  such  as 
we  have  ourselves  hinted  at  as  possible,  we 
believe  she  would  be  perfectly  safe.  No  ne- 
cessity  would  probably  be  found  to  compel 
it ;  DO  Commission  would  dare  to  recommend 
it ;  nor  would  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  public 
voice.  Setting  this  aside,  they  only  have  a 
right  to  dread  inquiry,  who  suspect  her  sys- 
tem to  be  rotten  at  the  core.  Our  task  has 
been  to  show  that  she  is  sound  at  heart,  need- 
ing no  prop  or  artificial  shelter.  To  her 
most  attached  friends  we  make  our  appeal, 
whether  with  so  deep  a  root  and  so  noble  a 
trunk,  it  is  not  pity  that  the  goodly  tree 
should  suffer  for  lack  of  boldness  in  apply- 
ing the  pruning- knife. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  assume  as  in- 
dispensable that  the  Commission  should  un- 
dertake their  task  in  no  unfriendly  spirit ; 
for  we  have  failed  of  our  main  design,  if  we 
have  not  shown  that  the  constitution  of  Ox- 
ford is  one  consistent  whole,  embodying  cer- 
tain distinctive  ideas  which  must  not  be 
lightly  tampered  with.  Between  Oxford  ex- 
actly as  she  is,  and  Oxford  modernized,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  existing  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  faults  upon  its  head.  As 
easily  might  we  lay  a  new  foundation  for  an 
ancient  building,  as  sever  a  time-honoured 
institution  from  the  principles  out  of  which 
it  sprung,  to  reconstruct  its  machinery  on  a 
theory  of  our  own. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  Commission  is  required.  In  academi- 
cal circles  the  tendency  will  of  course  be  to 
doubt  its  necessity.  Even  the  residents  who 
have  the  most  sincere  desire  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  University,  can  rarely  "  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them."  Oxford  is 
their  world  ;  their  public  opinion  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Oxford.  Knowing,  as  they  do,  that 
the  distinctive  merits  of  their  system  are  not 
discoverable  by  any  but  those  who  have 
practically  tried  its  working,  they  cprpe  qui- 
etly  to  despise  all  criticisms  and  complaints 
as  the  ignorant  cavils  of  the  uninitiated  vul- 
gar. Meanwhile,  they  forget  that  if  they 
can  best  measure  Oxford's  strength,  they  are 
certain,  from  their  very  position,  to  be  the 
last  to  feel  its  weakness.  If  any  impure  ele- 
ment have  corrupted  their  atmosphere,  it  is 
not  they  who  are  breathing  it  who  will  be 
the  most  sensible  of  its  presence :  let  them 
mark'  how  it  affects  those  who  come  out  of  a 


fresher  air.  If,  then,  it  be  only  true  that 
there  exists  grounds  for  grave  deliberation, 
the  country  is  entitled  to  demand  that  it  be 
coiifided  to  parties  free  from  the  narrowing 
influence  of  local  and  corporate  prejudices. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  very 
parts  of  the  system  which  most  need  the 
knife j  are  those  which  would  paralyse  the 
efforts  of  the  boldest  academical  reformer. 
Parliamentary  reform  was  hard  to  accom- 
piish,  because  the  patrons  and  representa- 
tives of  rotten  boroughs  were  the  judges  be- 
fore whom  they  were  tried.  University  re- 
fore  is  difficult  for  the  same  cause — with  this 
difference,  that  the  public  opinion  which 
wrung  from  boroughmongers  their  reluctant 
verdict  of  condemnation,  is  all  but  powerless 
in  the  Oxford  Convocation-house.  And  this 
for  one  reason  among  others,  which  needs  to 
be  particularly  marked.  In  our  sketch  of 
the  Tutorial  and  Collegiate  system,  we  have 
as  yet  given  no  adequate  account  of  that  iso- 
lation of  the  University  from  external  influ- 
ences, which  we  mentioned  at  the  outset  as 
one  of  its  most  striking  features.  Nor  do  we 
conceive  that  it  is  in  fact  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  system.  Let  us  have  the  Colleges 
with  their  staff  of  tutors ;  let  us  have  the 
whole  body  of  undergraduates  broken  up 
into  several  sections,  each  clustering  as  in 
a  hive  round  their  own  immediate  superiors ; 
and  still,  though  there  might  be  about  the 
place  a  certain  monastic  air,  we  cannot  see 
that  there  must  also  be  monastic  habits  of 
thought.  Unfortunately,  the  shape  in  which 
the  original  endowments  were  made  has  ad- 
mitted into  the  penetralia  a  class  who  have 
not  even  a  formal  share  in  the  labour  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  education.  There  are  many 
more  fellowships  than  tutorships  ;  and  conse- 
quently many  fellows  who  are  not  tutors. 
Of  these,  some  are  following  other  profes- 
sions, and  keep  up  with  Oxford  little  more 
than  a  pecuniary  connexion.  Some  are  resi- 
dent, occupying  themselves  frequently  in  pri- 
vate tuition,  but  having  in  any  case  no  re- 
cognised academical  status,  beyond  that  of 
members  of  Convocation  and  holders  of  sine- 
cure endowment.  The  former  class  of  cases 
are  obviously  the  more  objectionable  in  prin- 
ciple ;  and  any  defence  which  can  be  set  up 
will  sound  faintly  in  the  ear  of  every  warm 
friend  of  education.  Yet  we  bear  a  greater 
grudge  to  the  non-Tutorial  resident  fellows. 
We  d6  not  include  the  class  of  Private  Tu- 
tors :  they  are  at  least  no  drones  in  the  hive. 
It  is  its  unemployed  resident  members  which 
give  to  Oxford  its  monastic  character.  For 
plainly,  just  so  far  as  this  element  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  a  College,  that  Col- 
lege becomes  a  Monastery  without  the  vows. 
The  result  is  disastrous;  for  nothing,  we 
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conceive,  can  be  more  strongly  contrasted, 
than  the  effect  of  residence  in  Oxford  with 
the  duty  of  Tuition,  and  of  residence  in  Ox- 
ford without  it.  The  Tutor,  if  a  man  of 
principle,  must  become  a  practical  man  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  His  head 
and  conscience  are  kept  clear  by  daily  con- 
tact with  living  realities ;  he  dare  not  live, 
either  in  a  world  of  sensualism,  or  in  a  world 
of  dreams,  while  his  work  calls  him  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exigencies  of  a  world  of  tempta- 
tion.- This  may  seem  like  a  portrait  of  an 
ideal  Tutor,  and  it  is  so ;  but  the  sketch  of 
the  ideal  will  best  show  the  influence  of  the 
o^ce.  The  mere  FelloWy  on  the  other  hand, 
walks  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis :  if  of 
sluggish  temperament,  he  vegetates,  and 
takes  his  place  among  the  "  fruges  consu- 
mere  nati;"  if  earnest  and  thoughtful,  he 
lives  in  dream-land,  till  the  language  of  the 
world  as  it  is  becomes  to  him  like  a  foreign 
tongue. 

It  will  of  course  be  contended  that  these 
are  our  nurseries  of  study,  that  for  these  en- 
dowments the  public  is  to  be  repaid  by  the 
rich  contributions  of  learned  leisure  to  our 
classical  and  theological  literature.  We 
will  only  say,  let  the  theory,  which  seems  so 
beautiful,  be  tested  by  its  fruits.  If  sound, 
it  ought  to  be  able  to  show  from  the  ranks  of 
these  sinecurists  a  list  of  honoured  names  in 
the  various  walks  of  learning,  prodigiously 
outnumbering  any  rival  list  taken  in  like 
manner  from  those  engaged  in  tuition  or  in 
any  other  active  employment.  It  ought  to 
be  able  to  produce  its  most  richly  endowed 
Colleges,  and  point  to  them  as  models  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  eclipsing  by  the  bright- 
ness of  their  performances  the  puny  efforts  of 
those  less  favoured  societies,  whose  members 
are  for  the  most  part  burdened  with  the 
weight  of  tutorial  responsibility.  There  may 
be  some,  out  of  Oxford,  who  would  rashly 
venture  on  such  a  test :  we  boldly  say,  in  Ox- 
ford, not  one. 

As  a  stimulus,  no  doubt  the  prospect  of  a 
Fellowship  may  be  valuable  ;  that  is,  of  an 
open  Fellowship,  to  be  won  as  the  prize  of 
hard  labour.  How  efficient  an  instrument 
of  administration  open  Fellowships  and 
-Scholai-ships  may  be  made,  the  experience  of 
Colleges  like  Oriel  and  Balliol  has  abun- 
dantly proved.  Such  a  stimulus  must  at  all 
hazards  be  preserved  and  extended  ;  but  we 
need  not  for  its  sake  spare  useless  excrescen- 
ces, or  take  for  granted  that  the  Fellowship 
must  needs  be  as  at  present  a  permanent 
resting-place  during  life  and  celibacy. 

Still  less  need  we  continue  to  hold  out  to 

the  wearied  Tutor  or  Fellow  the  calm  retreat 

^  of  a  College  living.     Of  all  abuses,  we  hold 

this  to  be  practically  the  worst.     For  the 


Tutor,  indeed,  we  should  be  most  ready  to  pro- 
vide an  honourable  way  of  superannuation; 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  a  country  parish. 
And,  with  all  respect,  we  do  conceive  that, 
in  general,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  when  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
charge  of  one  who  has  been  spending  the 
best  of  his  energies  in  the  discharge  of  du- 
ties utterly  dissimilar.  It  must  often  be 
hard  to  say  which  is  most  to  be  pitied,  the 
people  or  the  conscientious  incumbent,  feel- 
ing day  by  day  that  he  has  undertaken  an 
office  for  which  all  his  previous  training  has 
onlj'  tended  to  unfit  him.  There  are  excep- 
tions ;  which  usually  imply,  either  singular 
energy,  or  original  disqualification  for  the 
office  of  Tutor. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  is  a  task  alike 
easy  and  invidious,  to  point  out  defects,  with- 
out specifying  any  practical  method  of  re- 
moving them.  But  our  limits  forbid  the  at- 
tempt ;  our  remaining  space  being  no  more 
than  sufficient  for  a  very  brief  discussion  of 
an  important  branch  of  the  subject,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  University  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  religious  bodies  in  the 
country. 

The  first  step  in  this  discussion  may  be 
taken  with  ease.  Religious  tests  at  matri- 
culation, we  fully  apfree  with  Mr.  Newman 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  350,  Editor'' 8  note),  would  be 
utterly  indefensible,  even  if  every  individual 
in  England  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
subscription  to  the  Thirty- Nine  Articles  does 
not  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  youths  who 
make  it,  a  declaration  of  their  having  ex- 
amined all  the  doctrines  therein  contained. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  but  hollow  friendship 
which  insists  on  burdening  the  University 
with  the  open  shame  of  teaching  her  alumni^ 
as  their  first  lesson  within  her  walls,  to  sign 
without  believing,  to  accept  without  study, 
ing,  the  most  solemn  statement  of  the  most 
awful  truths.  What  is  this,  but  to  shut 
against  the  scrupulous  the  wide  gate  of  sin- 
cerity, while  opening  for  the  disingenuous 
the  postern  of  indifference  or  dissimulation  ? 

For  this  subscription  it  might  be  proposed 
to  substitute  a  simple  declaration  of  adher- 
ence to  the  Church  of  England.  On  such 
a  proposal,  the  contending  principles  would 
fairly  join  issue.  We  might  press  Oxonians 
with  the  example  of  Cambridge  ;  but  we 
forbear— choosing  rather  to  take  up  at  once 
higher  and  less  assailable  ground.  An  Uni- 
versity,  as  such,  is  a  National  Institution, 
and  must  aim,  if  she  be  true  to  herself,  at 
an  influence  which  shall  be  truly  national, 
knowing  no  limit  but  the  geographical  limits 
of  our  territory.  There  was  a  time  when, 
within  the  whole  realm  of  England,  there 
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was  but  one  undivided  Church,  and  then,  of 
course,  in  the  University  as  in  the  nation, 
there  was  but  one  faith  and  one  form.  It 
was  not  unnatural,  when  divisions  first  ap- 
peared,  for  the  University  to  be  loath  to  fore- 
go her  religious  unity.  But  now,  when  it 
has  become  a  fact  of  many  generations,  that 
among  the  religious  men  of  England  there 
are  many  forms  and  many  societies,  she  has 
plainly  to  choose  between  the  abandonment 
of  her  claim  to  be  accounted  national,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  method  of  enforcing  it,  in 
keeping  with  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  The 
whole  tenor  of  her  history  warrants  her  to 
accept  the  latter  alternative.  It  is  for  her 
enemies  to  seek  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  her 
influence;  her  true  ambition  should  be  to 
see  all  the  youth  of  England  flocking  to  her 
gates,  and  the  whole  mind  of  England 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  her  teefbhing. 

From  the  vantage-ground  of  these  broad 
principles,  we  lightly  overleap  every  diffi- 
culty which  affects  admission  to  VniversHy 
privileges,  properly  so  called.  Matricula- 
tion, degrees,  honours.  University  scholar- 
ships, non-theological  professorships,  might 
be  set  free  at  once  of  all  theological  restric- 
tion. 

Thus  far  all  seems  smooth.  But  the  real 
difficulties  are  yet  untouched.  When  we 
have  fully  explained  our  feelings,  we  almost 
fisar  it  may  be  said  that  we  "  keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the 
hope."  We  have  brought  our  Presbyterian 
or  Wesleyan  student  safely  through  the 
University  portals.  We  have  opened  to  his 
view  a  glorious  vista  of  academic  honours  in 
the  distance.  Shall  we,  then,  leave  him  to 
enter  at  once  on  a  career  so  bright  with 
tK>pe  ?  Nay,  but  there  is  another  gateway 
to  pass,  and  within  the  College  walls  Church- 
of-Englandism  sits  still  enthroned,  in  all  the 
unrelaxing  dignity  of  her  Elizabethan  ex- 
clusiveness.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  ought 
to  oppose  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
k)gic  which  has  so  ruthlessly  broken  down 
every  University  restriction.  And,  no  doubt, 
the  same  principles  do  apply,  and  draw  our 
inclination  to  the  side  of  perfect  freedom. 
But  we  dare  not  meddle  with  the  College 
system.  It  is  the  glory  of  Oxford ;  and 
were  any  reform  to  touch  the  principles  of 
its  life,  it  would  be  but  a  small  boon  that  the 
University  would  have  to  offer,  in  admitting 
any  student  within  her  pale. 

Yet,  even  here,  we  can  narrow  the  field 
of  controversy.  There  need  be  no  test, 
either  for  admission,  for  graduating,  or,  we 
think,  for  election  to  fellowships.  The  Dis- 
senter might  thus  pass  through  the  whole 
College  course,  and  might  even  become  a 
member  of  the  governing  body.     But  still 


there  remain  as  subjects  of  contention,  the 
College  Chapel,  the  Divinity  Lectures,  the 
eligibility  to  the  posts  of  Masters  and  Tutors 
of  the  Colleges. 

These  resolve  themselves  kito  one  great 
question  :  Shall  the  College  be  a  place  of 
mere  instruction  ?  Or  shall  it  be  governed 
as  a  religious  family  ?  Our  previous  expo- 
sition has  failed,  if  it  has  not  established  its 
religious  character.  As  a  family,  then,  it 
must  have  distinctive  principles  ;  these  must 
be  embodied  in  its  worship  and  instructions, 
and  must  be  adopted  ex  animo  by  its  author- 
ized guardians  of  the  young.  It  is  vain 
to  think  of  compromising  this  great  question ; 
the  enlightened  Dissenter  would  be  the  first 
to  repudiate  the  idea  of  family  discipline 
without  religious  training,  or  religious  train- 
ing without  a  fixed  system  of  belief.  It 
would  indeed  be  possible  to  set  up,  within 
the  University,  rival  Colleges  attached 
to  different  denominations.  Were  such  a 
scheme  to  be  proposed,  we  are  not  prepared, 
on  grounds  of  principle,  to  resist  it.  We 
should  urge,  however,  as  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration,  whether  it  would  be  well  to 
introduce  this  element  of  sectarian  discord 
— whether  it  would  not  be  a  wiser  and  rhore 
truly  Christian  course,  theological  tests  be- 
ing removed,  to  leave  the  task  of  education 
in  Oxford  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church. 

We  know  the  answer  which  awaits  the 
query.  It  is  summed  up  in  one  word — 
Tractarianism  !  We  would  press  on  every 
friendly  reader  in  Oxford  the  consideration 
of  this  reply.  They  will  recognise,  -  we 
hope,  in  our  remarks,  no  hostile  spirit ;  may 
we  ask  that  they  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  other  eyes  are  upon  them,  besides  those 
of  the  fierce  enemy  and  the  too  partial 
friend.  They  will  bear  us  witness,  also, 
that  we  have  not  sought  to  give  to  our  views 
of  Oxford  any  theological  colouring.  Ra- 
ther, we  have  sedulously  avoided  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day,  as  believing  that  with 
these  the  University,  as  a  place  of  education, 
has  had  much  less  to  do  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  But  still,  the  country  does  re- 
quire  some  guarantee  for  the  soundness  of 
her  teaching.  The  times  demand  that  she 
bestir  herself  as  one  that  is  awake  to  high 
responsibilities;  that  she  put  away  th^  nar- 
row, contracted  views  in  which  dull  con- 
vlntionalism  loves  to  magnify  the  little  and 
overlook  the  large ;  that  she  look  on  the 
questions  which  concern  her  in  their  true 
proportions — not  through  the  medium  of 
academic  prejudice.  The  day  of  reform  is 
at  hand  :  it  will  be  well  for  England,  if  it 
find  the  University  ready  for  her  own  share 
in  the  work.     She  is  sprung  of  goodly  pa- 
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rentage,  her  "  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of 
war-proof:"  let  her  not  forget  that  the  worst 
dishonour  to  her  forefathers  is  to  stand  still 
in  the  path  of  progress  in  which  they  have 
taught  her  to  advance.  Let  her  mark  the 
times,  and  what  they  need  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing back  to  read  the  lessons  of  history,  anti- 
cipate any  external  reform  by  the  alacrity 
of  her  onward  march,  with  experience  as 
her  guide,  and  her  hereditary  motto  inscribed 
on  her  standard,  "  Dominus  illuminatio 
mea:' 


Art.  III. — Four  Reports  cf  the  Commissioner 
appointed  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Act 
5  and  6  Vict,,  c.  99,  to  Inquire  into  the 
Operations  of  that  Act,  and  into  the  State 
of  the  Population  in  the  Mining  Districts, 
1844-1847.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

The  Reports  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Article,  are,  as  their  titles  indi- 
cate, the  results  of  the  annual  visits  of  the 
Inspector  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Mines  and  Collieries  Bill,  or  what  is 
better  known  among  us  as  Lord  Ashley's 
Act,  for  regulating  the  "age  and  sex  of 
children  and  young  persons  employed  in  the 
mines  and  collieries  of  the  United  King- 
dom." The  important  matters  of  which 
they  treat  concern  England  and  Wales  as 
well  as  Scotland ;  but  our  purpose  here 
chiefly  is  to  deal  with  what  relates  to  our 
own  country. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  is  perhaps 
no  portion  of  the  working  population  of 
Scotland  more  requiring  the  serious  atten- 
tion  of  the  public  than  those  whose  labours 
are  carried  on  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  very  nature  of  their  employment — ^the 
CFfcumstances  under  which  it  is  carried  on 
— away  from  the  observation  of  their  fellow- 
men — invests  the  mining  population  with 
a  peculiar  interest,  which  does  not  attach  to 
any  other  class  of  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom. This  interest  is  vastly  increased,  too, 
by  the  consideration  that  their  labour  has 
now,  and  will  always  continue  to  have,  a 
very  decided  influence  upon  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country.  The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  our  manufactures  in  every  direction 
— ^the  enormous  increase  of  steam-power, 
from  its  applicability  to  almost  every  de- 
partment of  work — and  the  unparalleled 
extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  iron  has 
been  carried  within  the  last  few  years — 
these  together  have  created  suoh  a  demand 


for  mining  labour,  that  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  population  engaged  in  it 
deserves,  and  will  ultimately  command,  the 
anxious  attention  of  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

It  would  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  uo* 
important  to  examine  in  detail  the  domestic 
condition  of  our  mining  population,  from 
the  time  when  coal  first  began  to  be  worked 
in  Scotland  down  to  the  present  day.  But 
our  limits  will  not  admit  of  such  an  investi- 
gation.  Besides,  we  are  more  anxious  to 
discover  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  exist 
than  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  by  which 
they  have  been  produced.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  however,  it  will  be  necessary, 
at  the  outset,  briefly  to  advert  to  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  circumstances  connected 
with  which  the  labour  of  the  collier  popula- 
tion  has  been  carried  on,  and  under  which, 
as  a  class,  their  character  has  been  formed. 

Whether  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  na- 
ture  of  the  employment  under  ground,  or 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause, 
we  shall  not  wait  to  determine  ;  certain  it  is 
that  till  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  colliers  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  bondage,  and  from  the  first  mo- 
ment  of  their  existence,  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  property  which  gave  them 
birth.  Without  the  permission  of  its  pro- 
prietor, they  could  not  receive  employment 
in  any  other  place.  In  fact,  they  were  held 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment 
for  carrying  on  the  working  of  the  coal ;  and 
if  it  happened  to  be  let,  they  were  .specially 
described  in  the  lease,  and  transferred  to  the 
lessee,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  a  number  of  horses.  We  recollect 
well,  some  years  ago,  being  very  much 
struck,  when  examining  an  old  coal  lease, 
to  find  the  lessee  taken  bound  to  return,  at 
the  termination  of  his  tack,  the  same  nunn- 
ber  of  "  colliers  and  colliers^  housesy"  as  he 
received  from  the  proprietor  when  he  took 
possession.  Indeed,  so  stringent  were  the 
laws  framed  in  respect  to  colliers,  that  when 
the  legislature  passed  measures  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  generally,  they  were 
expressly  exempted  from  the  privileges  which 
such  measures  conferred.  Even  in  the 
well-known  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  was  de- 
clared "  that  this  present  Act  is  noways  to 
be  extended  to  colliers  and  salters." 

In  1775,  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament 
was  passed,  which  declared  that  colliers  and 
salters  were  to  be  no  longer  "transferable 
with  the  collieries  and  salt-works,"  but  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  were  then  deemed 
"  reasonable,"  they  were  to  be  gradually 
emancipated  and  set  free,  and  others  pre- 
vented from  coming?  into  such  a  state  of  ser- 
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vitude.  But  the  Act  of  1T75  does  not  seem 
to  have  operated  satisfactorily ;  and  in  1799, 
another  Act  was  passed,  which  completely 
freed  colliers  from  the  bondage  in  which 
they  had  been  previously  Held,^  and  placed 
them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other 
labourers  of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  earliest  record  we  possess  of 
coal  working,  and  all  the  examinations  we 
have  been  able  to  make  of  coal  wastes,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  mode  of  hewing  the 
coal  had  undergone  much  change  previous 
to  the  passing  of  this  Act.  .  The  course 
which  the  collier  followed  was  very  natural 
in  the  circumstances :  While  he  excavated 
a  portion  of  coal,  he  left  another  portion  to 
support  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  for 
his  own  protection.  The  difficulty  was  not 
in  working  the  coal,  but  in  conveying  it  from 
the  wall  face  to  the  surface,  where  it  was  dis- 
posed of.  This  was  done  chiefly  by  females, 
who  carried  the  coal  on  their  backs  in  bask- 
ets or  creels,  and  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  were  designated  "  bear- 
ers." 

Before  machinery  was  applied  in  relieving 
our  mines  of  water,  a  coalfield  could  not  be 
reached  unless  placed  in  an  elevated  situ- 
ation  with  reference  to  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  could 
be  worked  depended  altogether  on  the  depth 
of  level  which  was  obtained  from  the  lowest 
point  of  the  property  to  drain  it.  When,  by 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  pump  water  and 
raise  coal,  the  operations  extended  to  a 
greater  depth  from  the  surface,  the  work  of 
the  females  consisted  in  carrying  the  coal 
from  the  place  where  it  was  excavated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  whence  it  was  taken 
to  the  surface.  In  this  they  were  sometimes 
assisted  by  boys,  and  even  by  the  men  them- 
selves. To  this  degraded  state  of  the  fe- 
males may  be  traced  most  of  the  ills  which 
have  fallen  to  the  colliers'  lot. 

On  the  occasion  of  such  an  important 
change  as  the  Ck»lliers'  Emancipation  Act 
produced,  a  favourable  opportunity  was 
afibrded  to  the  coal  proprietors,  not  only  for 
improving  the  mode  of  working,  but  for  ele- 
vating the  character  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  collier.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing, 
that  great  eflTorts  were  made  in  some  of  our 
cf^liery  districts  to  continue,  in  another  shape, 
and  independent  of  the  Legislature,  the  ser- 
vitude  which  had  previously  existed.  It 
soon  became  a  common  practice  to  advance 
large  sums  of  money,  the  conditions  of  the 
advance  being,  that  it  was  to  be  repaid  at 
the  rate  of  one  or  two  shillings  a  week,  the 
collier  being  bound  till  the  whole  was  paid 
oC     In  other  words,  when  the  coal-owner 


found  he  had  no  right  of  property  in  his  per- 
son,  in  order  to  secure  the  collier's  services, 
it  became  necessary  to  plunge  him  irreco- 
verably into  debt.  No  doubt,  at  this  time, 
the  colliers  were  limited  in  number,  and  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  some  anxiety 
to  those  by  whom  the  collieries  were  worked, 
how  their  services  were  to  be  retained.  But 
a  little  reflection  might  have  served  to  con- 
vince them,  that  the  proper  course  was,  not 
to  keep  their  present  men  degraded,  but  to 
improve  the  system  of  working,  so  as  to 
make  it  accessible  to  other  classes  of  la- 
bourers. 

Unquestionably  the  employment  of  females 
under  ground  presented  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object, 
because  generally  the  arrangements  were 
such  that  the  labour  of  the  man  who  worked 
the  coal  was  wholly  unproductive  without 
the  assistance  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  who 
carried  it  away ;  and  unless  trained  to  it 
from  their  infancy,  it  was  totally  impossible 
for  iemales  to  engage  in  such  employment. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  collier,  in  marry- 
ing, was  restricted  in  his  choice  to  that  class 
of  females  who  had  been  regularly  trained 
as  coal-bearers  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fel- 
lows, he  could  not  have  committed  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  marry  a  woman  who  could 
not  follow  him  to  the  pit  to  carry  away  the 
coal  which  he  worked.  But  the  very  train- 
ing which  qualified  her  for  being  an  eflicient 
coal-bearer,  was  the  very  training  which 
unsuited  her  for  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
wife  or  a  mother. 

In  a  very  interesting  book  entitled,  "A 
general  view  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland," 
by  Robert  Bald,  civil-engineer  and  mineral- 
surveyor,  Alloa,  published  in  1803 — a  gra- 
phic description  is  given  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  a  coal-bearer,  which,  although 
long,  we  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
here.  We  do  this  the  more  readily,  as  Mr. 
Bald  haf.  been  nearly  half  a  century  at  the 
head  of  the  mining  of  Scotland,  and  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man,  not  merely 
to  improve  the  method  of  working,  but  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  worker. 

"In  those  collieries,  where  this  mode  is  in 
practice,"  says  Mr.  Bald,  "  the  collier  leaves  his 
nouse  for  the  pit  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
(attended  by  his  sons,  if  he  has  any  sufficiently 
old),  when  the  rest  of  mankind  are  retiring  to 
rest.  Their  first  work  is  to  prepare  coals,  by 
hewing  them  down  from  the  wall.  In  about  three 
hours  after,  his  wife  (attended  by  her  daughters, 
if  she  has  any  sufficiently  grown),  sets  out  for 
the  pit,  having  previously  wrapped  her  infant 
chila  in  a  blanket,  and  left  it  to  the  care  of  an  old 
woman,  who,  for  a  small  gratuity,  keeps  three  or 
four  children  at  a  time,  and  who,  in  their  mothers' 
absence,  feeds  them  with  ale  or  whiskey  mixed 
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with  water.  The  children  who  are  a  little  more 
advanced  are  led  to  the  care  of  a  neighbour ;  and 
under  such  treatment,  it  is  surprising  that  they 
ever  grow  up  or  thrive. 

"The  mother,  having  thus  disposed  of  her 
younger  children,  descends  the  pit  with  her  older 
daughters,  where  each,  having  a  basket  of  a  suit- 
able form,  lays  it  down,  and  into  it  the  large 
coals  are  rolled ;  and  such  is  the  weight  carriS, 
that  it  frequently  takes  two  men  to  lift  the  burden 
upon  their  backs :  the  girls  are  loaded  according 
to  their  strength.  The  mother  sets  out  first,  car- 
rying a  lighted  candle  in  her  teeth;  the  girls 
follow ;  and  in  this  manrier  they  proceed  to  the 
pit-bottom,  and  with  weary  steps  and  slow, 
ascend  the  stairs,  halting  occasionally  to  draw 
breath,  till  they  arrive  at  the  hill  or  pit-top,  where 
the  coals  are  laid  down  for  sale ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  so  for  eight  or  ten  hours  almost  without 
resting,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them, 
when  ascending  the  pit,  weeping  most  bitterly 
from  the  excessive  severity  of  the  labour ;  but  the 
instant  they  have  laid  down  their  burden  on  the 
hill,  they  resume  their  cheerfulness,  and  return 
down  the  pit  singing. 

"  The  execution  of  work  performed  by  a  stout 
woman  in  this  way  is  beyond  conception.  For 
instance,  we  have  seen  a  woman,  during  the 
space  of  time  above  mentioned,  take  on  a  load  of 
at  least  170  lbs.  avoirdupois,  travel  with  this  160 
yards  up  the  slope  of  the  coal  below  ground, 
ascend  a  pit  by  stairs  117  feet,  and  travel  upon 
the  hill  20  yards  more  to  where  the  coals  are  laid 
down.  All  this  she  will  perform  no  less  than 
twenty-four  times  as  a  day's  work. 

"  The  amountof  work  performed  is  as  follows : — 
Travelling  up  the  slope  of  the  coal,  load- 
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Returning  with  the  empty  basket, 
Ascending  the  pit,  loaded,  .  .  . 
Descending  with  the  empty  basket, 
Travelling  on  the  hill,  loaded,  . 
Returning  with  the  empty  basket 

"These  distances,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  times  the  journey  is  performed,  give  the  fol- 
lowing result : — 
Travelled  in  a  horizontal  direction  above 

and  below  ground,  loaded,    .     .     .  4080  yds. 
Travelled  wiUi  the  empty  basket,    .  4080 
Ascent  of  the  stair,  loaded,    .     .     .     936 
Descent  with  the  empty  basket    .     .     936 

10,032 

Of  which  the  loaded  distance  is  .  .50 16  yds. 
And  the  unloaded, 5016 

"  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  effective  strength 
of  men,  will  be  able  to  calculate  how  many  yards 
of  horizontal  distance  are  equal  to  the  perpendi- 
cular ascent.  It  is  presumed  the  proportion 
would  be  comparatively  great,  when  we  consider 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  must  be  added  to  the 
weight  carried. 

"in  those  pits  which  are  so  deep  as  to  prevent 
the  women  from  carrying  the  coals  to  the  nill,  the 
distance  from  which  they  bring  the  coals  to  the 
pit-bottom  may  be  stated  at  280  yards. 

"  This  journey  they  will  perform  thirty  times 
with  the  weight  above  mentioned,  in  the  space 


of  ten  hours,  so  that  the  journey  performed  each 
day  is  as  follows : — 

Journey  when   loaded,    ....      8400  yds. 
Ditto  with  the  empty  basket,      .    .      8400 

16,800 
Perpendicular  ascent  of  the  slope  of 

the  coal, 700 

"  From  this  view  of  the  work  performed  by 
bearers  in  Scotland,  some  faint  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  slavery  and  severity  of  the  toil, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are 
entered  to  this  work  when  seven  years  of  age, 
and  frequently  continue  till  they  are  upwards  of 
fifty  or  even  sixty  years  of  age. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  coals  thus  carried  by 
women  in  one  year  must  be  very  great,  as  the 
quantity  in  one  small  county  alone  amounted  a 
few  years  ago  to  no  less  than  100,000  tons." 

This  extract  presents  no  overdrawn  pi(N 
ture,  no  exaggerated  statement.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  it  falls  short  of  what  a  coal- 
bearer's  work  was  within  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  language  to  con- 
vey  to  a  stranger  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  immense  toil  which  those  poor 
women  had  to  undergo.  It  was  reckoned 
nothing  extraordinary  at  a  Lothian  colliery, 
where  bearers  were  employed,  for  a  woman 
to  carry  on  her  back  from  35  to  40  cwt.  of 
coal  each  day,  a  distance  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  yards,  the  greater  part  of 
the  road  not  higher  than  4^^  feet,  and  in 
some  cases  a  considerable  portion  of  it  co- 
vered with  water. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  the  employment 
of  females  under-ground  was  dispensed  with 
at  an  early  period  ;  and  as  the  result,  Ayr- 
shire has  always  had  an  extremely  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  and  well-doing  class  of 
colliers.  After  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bald's 
book,  great  efforts  were  made  at  the  collie- 
ries on  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  do  without 
bearers  altogether.  Light  railways  or  tram- 
roads  were  introduced,  along  which  the  fe- 
males dragged  the  coal,  instead  of  carrying 
it  on  their  backs.  At  most  of  these  collie- 
ries, also,  an  important  regulation  was  gra- 
dually put  in  force,  which  only  required  the 
services  of  unmarried  women  in  the  pits,  the 
married  ones  being  allowed  to  remain  at 
home  and  attend  to  their  domestic  duties. 
But  at  several  collieries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  the  practice  of  employing 
females  as  bearers  was  in  full  operation  until 
the  passing  of  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  It  is  cer- 
tainly something  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  most  polished  city  in  the 
kingdom,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it 
with  an  important  necessary  of  life,  there 
should  have  been  in  existence,  until  as  it 
were  yesterday,  one  of  the  most  offensive 
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and  disgusting  systems  of  slavery  that  ever 
disgraced  a  civilized  country  ! 

At  the  Firth  of  Forth  collieries,  the  change 
produced  in  the  character  of  the  population 
was  as  marked  as  the  alteration  which  had 
been  made  in  the  method  of  conducting  their 
work.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  a 
person  who  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  these  colliery  villages,  such  as 
Wemyss,  Elgin,  or  any  of  those  under  Mr. 
Bald's  charge  in  the  county  of  Clackman- 
nan, and  who  might  af\erwards  have  occa- 
sion to  reside  near  the  colliery  villages  in 
the  parishes  of  Tranent,  Inveresk,  or  New- 
ton, could  not  fail  to  be  painfully  impressed 
with  the  great  contrast  which  the  character 
of  the  people  presented. 

The  first  attempt  made  in  the  Lothians  to 
exclude  females  entirely  from  the  pits,  was 
at  the  colliery  of  Mr.  Wardlaw  Ramsay,  in 
the  year  1836.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  commenced  to  open  out 
a  large  coalfield  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dalkeith,  at  which  his  Grace  made  it  a  rule, 
that  no  females  were  to  be  employed.  The 
same  course  was  immediately  followed  at 
the  colliery  of  Mr.  Dundas  of  Arniston  ;  and 
at  all  of  these  places  the  change  was  accora- 
panied  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  individual  proprie- 
tors near  Edinburgh  were  thus  beginning  to 
be  vigorously  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mining  population  on  their  pro- 
perties, in  another  part  of  the  country  there 
was  rapidly  accumulating  an  amount  of 
wickedness,  vice,  and  immorality  of  every 
kind,  which  almost  baffles  description.  The 
important  application  of  hot-blast  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron,  had  given  such  an  impe- 
tus to  the  iron-trade,  that  in  those  districts 
where  black-band  ironstone  existed,  ironworks 
sprang  up  with  immense  rapidity,  collecting 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  all  kinds  of  occupations,  an  enormous 
population,  without  either  sufficient  house 
accommodations  to  lodge  them,  or  provision 
made  for  their  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tk>o. 

The  proprietors  of  these  vast  erections 
were  too  much  engrossed  with  their  own 
concerns  to  have  time  to  bestow  on  such 
matters ;  and  those  who  were  daily  engaged 
in  extracting  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
the  raw  materials  from  which  the  hot-blast 
was  rapidly  manufacturing  fortunes,  were 
unable  to  make  any  effort  for  themselves. 
The  miners  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  midst  of 
great  external  prosperity,  in  the  possession 
of  high  wages,  and  indulging  in  every  spe- 
cies of  extravagance  and  sensuality,  while 
everything  around  them  gave  awful  indica- 


tion of  moral  disorder  and  social  disorganiza- 
tion. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  our 
collier  population  were  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  a  different  tribunal.  On  previous  occa- 
sions, the  condition  of  those  enj^aged  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  had  formed  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  inquiry  by  the  Le- 
gislature, and  the  important  benefits  which 
had  flowed  from  the  operation  of  the  Factory 
Act,  were  well  known  and  appreciated. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  former  efforts, 
and  influenced  by  the  highest  and  noblest 
considerations,  Lord  Ashley  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government  the  condition 
of  our  mining  population;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  his  Lordship  moved,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1846,  for  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  females  and  children 
employed  in  mines  and  collieries.  The 
House  granted  the  request,  and  a  lengthened 
and  laborious  investigation  took  place.  CoaK 
proprietors,  coal-lessees,  colliery-managers, 
surgeons,  clergymen,  teachers,  overs-men, 
colliers,  coal-bearers,  coal-putters,  were  all 
examined  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  important  examinations  these  were,  as 
the  published  evidence  will  abundantly 
prove. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  with  all 
the  evidence  which  had  been  collected,  was 
printed  by  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  and 
for  weeks  after  it  appeared,  the  London  press 
teemed  with  quotations  from  it,  accompanied 
with  leading  articles  on  the  subject.  The 
provincial  papers  followed  in  the  same  strain, 
and  for  a  time  the  country  seemed  terrified 
and  amazed  at  the  disclosures  and  revela- 
tions which  had  been  made. 

If  a  Commission  had  been  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  to  proceed  to 
some  distant  settlement  of  her  Majesty,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into,  and  reporting 
on,  the  condition  of  one  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, who,  it  was  alleged,  were  harshly  treat- 
ed, cruelly  neglected,  and  terribly  degraded  ; 
and  if  the  result  had  been  to  produce  a  mass 
of  evidence  similar,  or  approaching  to,  what 
was  brought  out  regarding  our  mining  popu- 
lation,  we  think  we  may  with  all  safety 
afl[irm,  that  there  is  hardly  a  town  of  any 
importance  in  Britain,  which  would  not  have 
had  its  public  meeting,  and  assailed  Parlia- 
ment  with  its  petition  on  the  subject.  But 
because  the  evil  existed  at  our  own  doors, 
under  our  own  immediate  inspection  as  it 
were,  we  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  safe  and  at 
our  ease. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  the  philanthro- 
pic nobleman  with  whom  the  commission 
originated,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  moved  "  For  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  make  regulations  respecting  the 
age  and  sex  of  children  and  young  persons 
employed  in  the  mines  and  collieries  of  the 
united  kingdom."  With  that  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  which  characterize  all 
Lord  Ashley's  actions,  he  sifted  and  analysed 
the  evidence,  unfolded  the  nature  of  his  meas- 
ure, and  in  eloquent  terms  impressed  upon  the 
House  the  duty  of  supporting  it.  In  intro- 
ducing the  subject,  his  Lordship  said — 

**  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man,  whatever  be 
his  station j  if  he  have  but  a  heart  within  his  bo- 
som, to  read  the  details  of  this  awful  document, 
witiiout  a  combined  feeling  of  shame,  terror,  and 
indignation.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  dwell  upon 
the  evil  itself,  rather  than  on  the  parties  that 
might  be  accused  as,  in  great  measure,  the  authors 
of  it.  An  enormous  mischief  is  discovered,  and 
an  immediate  remedy  is  proposed;  and  sure  I 
am,  that  if  those  who  have  the  power  will  be  as 
readv  to  abate  oppression  as  those  who  have  suf- 
fered will  be  to  forgive  the  sense  of  it,  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  revival  of  such  a  good  under- 
standing between  master  and  man,  between  wealth 
and  poverty,  between  ruler  and  ruled,  as  will, 
under  God  s  good  providence,  conduce  to  the 
restoration  of  social  comfort,  and  to  the  perma- 
nent security  of  the  empire." 

After  describing  the  measure  in  detail, 
Lord  Ashley  concluded  in  this  beautiful 
language : — ' 

"  Is  it  not  enough  to  announce  these  things  to 
an  assembly  of  Christian  men,  and  British  gentle- 
men !  For  twenty  millions  of  money  you  pur- 
chased the  liberation  of  the  Negro,  and  it  was  a 
blessed  deed.  You  may  this  night,  by  a  cheap 
and  harmless  vote,  invigorate  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  your  country  people,  enable  them  to  walk 
erect  in  newness  of  life,  to  enter  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  inherited  freedom,  and  avail  them- 
selves (if  they  will  accept  them)  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  virtue,  of  morality,  and  of  religion. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  ends  which  I  venture  to  pro- 
pose :  this  is  the  barbarism  that  I  seek  to  remove. 
The  House  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  having 
detained  them  so  long;  and  still  more  will  they 
forgive  me  for  venturing  to  conclude,  by  implor- 
ing them,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  *  To  break 
on  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniquities 
by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a 
lengthening  of  our  tranquillity.' " 

We  have  been  informed,  that  during  the 
delivery  of  Lord  Ashley's  speech,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  perfect  calm — not  a 
whisper  was  heard.  The  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  injuries  inflicted,  the  sufierings 
endured,  the  degradation  and  ignorance  pre- 
vailing made  such  an  impression  in  the 
House,  that  many  a  stout  heart  melted,  and 
tears  were  shed,  where  seldom  tears  had 
been  shed  before.  When  his  Lordship  had  re- 
sumed his  seat,  several  honourable  members 


expressed  their  admiration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  had  been  introduced. 
Among  others.  Sir  James  Graham,  then 
Home  Secretary,  addressed  the  House,  inti- 
mating the  great  anxiety  of  the  Government 
on  the  subject^  and  he,  "  on  the  part  of  his 
colleagues  and  himself  tendered  to  his  nobte 
friend  the  assurance,  that  in  passing  this  Bill 
through  the  House,  he  should  receive  from 
them,  not  a  cold  and  distant,  but  a  warm  and 
friendly  support."  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  also, 
who  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  department  when  the  Commission  was 
issued,  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in 
the  noble  mover's  views. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  **  Mines  and  Collier- 
ies Bill "  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  on 
its  first  introduction  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Everything  augured  well  for  its  suc- 
cess. All  its  friends  considered  it  perfectly 
safe.  Yet,  perhaps,  never  was  there  a  Bill 
so  tossed  to  and  fro,  so  mutilated  and  man- 
gled, in  its  progress  through  Parliament.  Be- 
fore the  time  had  arrived  when  the  second 
reading  wasio  take  place,  honourable  mem- 
bers had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Lord 
Ashley's  speech.  Some  of  them  had  dis- 
covered glaring  errors>  mi -representations, 
and  exaggerated  statements  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report.  Others  had  been  in  commu- 
nication with  the  colliery  districts,  and  found 
out  that  those  who  had  capital  invested  in  our 
mining  establishments  were  to  be  all  ruined 
if  this  bill  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment.  The  measure  was  described  as  rash, 
ill-advised,  and  inconsiderate ;  and  many  ex- 
traordinary predictions  were  uttered  regard- 
ing it,  which,  although  it  has  been  now  nearly 
five  years  in  operation,  have  not  yet  received 
their  fulfilment. 

The  discussions  which  took  place  while 
this  Bill  was  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament suggest  many  sad  and  painful  re- 
flections. That  very  place  which,  ten  years 
before,  had,  night  after  night,  resounded 
with  the  outpourings  of  eloquence  and  phi- 
lanthropy on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  negro, 
now  listened  to  the  expression  of  doubts, 
whether  it  were  a  proper  thing  to  emanci- 
pate the  poor  coal-bearer !  That  House 
which,  by  its  "blessed  deed"  of  twenty 
millions,  had  taught  the  world  a  glorious 
lesson,  now  condescended  to  discuss  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  prudent  thing  to  postpone 
the  "  Mines  and  Collieries  Bill,"  because  its 
passing  might  involve  some  coal-owners  in 
an  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  pounds. 
But  the  Bill  passed.  Truth  and  justice  pre- 
vailed.  The  cause  of  injured  humanity 
achieved  a  mighty  triumph. 

But,  to  come  down  from  high  places,  to 
the  scene  of  the  colliers'  labours.     The  most 
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able  and  intelligent  of  tho6e  vdio  were  daily 
engaged  in  superintending  collftry  operations 
— those  who  were  practically  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  question,  and  noost 
competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  regard- 
ing it,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  CJommissioners,  and  sincerely 
and  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  issue.  From 
them  many  prayers  ascended  for  Lord  Ash- 
ley's success.  The  employment  of  females 
under  ground  they  had  long  felt  to  be  the 
greatest  barrier  in  the  way  of  effecting  any 
improvement  in  conducting  the  working  of 
the  coal.  They  knew,  from  sad  experience, 
how  little  individual  effort  can  accomplish 
where  so  nxich  ignorance  and  deep-seated 
prejudice  had  to  be  overcome,  and  Lord 
Ashley  V  measure  was  to  them  a  source  of 
inexpressible  delight. 

There  were  others,  however,  somewhat 
sim/iarly  circumstanced  at  our  collieries, 
who  did  not  concur  in  these  views,  but  who 
rather  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  applicability  of  the  remedy  proposed 
to  be  applied.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit 
in  familiarizing  men's  minds  with  systems 
where  the  greatest  abuses  prevail,  that  many 
of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
enonnous  evils  resulting  from  the  employ. 
ment  of  females  under  ground  could  hardly 
be  convinced  that  the  statements  published 
were  true.  With  them  originated  petitions 
to  Parliament,  and  remonstrances  to  private 
members. 

These  petitions  were  of  two  classes.  !«/., 
Those  who  objected  altogether  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature,  and,  2d.,  Those 
who,  while  they  did  not  object  on  principle 
to  the  interference  of  Parliament,  complained 
that  sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations  which  the 
change  required.  To  the  first  class  of  these 
petitbners,  the  most  appropriate  answer  is, 
that  they  labour  under  a  grievous  misappre- 
bension  as  to  what  the  proper  functions  of 
the  Legislature  are.  The  objections  of  the 
second  class  were  certainly  entitled  to  more 
consideration.  Whether  ihey  received  that 
attention  which  their  importance  merited,  it 
is  now  unnecessary  to  inquire ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain  and  beyond  all  dispute,  that  those 
who,  while  the  measure  was  in  progress, 
cried  out  most  vehemently  against  the  limited 
time  allowed  to  prepare  for  the  change,  when 
it  did  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
exerted  themselves  the  least,  and  made  the 
smallest  amount  of  preparation  during  the 
time  that  was  allowed. 

But  by  far  the  most  painful  and  distress- 
ing circumstance  connected  with  the  discus- 
sioQ  of  this  question,  was  the  attempt  made 
to  get  up  petitions  from  the  colliers  them- 
You  vni.  8 


selves  against  the  measure — petitions  which 
did  not  embody  their  own  views,  or  feelings, 
or  wishes  on  the  subject,  but  were  dictated 
by  the  selfishness  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  throw  around  them  the  shield  of  their 
protection. 

And  here  we  consider  it  only  an  act  of 
justice  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  undertook  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
"  Mines  and  Collieries  Bill "  was  founded, 
and  upon  whom  was  poured  such  a  liberal 
share  of  abuse.  Their  labours  were  very 
properly  noticed  by  Lord  Ashley,  in  the 
speech  from  which  we  have  already  quoted ; 
and  although  what  we  here  write  can  be  of 
no  service  to  them  now,  we  cannot  resist  the 
opportunity  of  expressing,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, our  admiration  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  the  important  duties 
which  devolved  on  them,  and,  considering 
all  the  circumstances,  the  very  faithful  and 
accurate  report  which  they  produced. 

But  we  very  gladly  turn  from  all  these 
matters  to  examine  the  working  of  the  Bill. 
When  originally  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  its  principal  clauses  were — 

1*/.,  To  prevent  females  from  being  em- 
ployed in  any  mine  or  colliery. 

2d.,  To  prevent  boys  being  employed  in 
any  mine  or  colliery  under  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

3d.,  To  prevent  any  person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  having  the  charge  of  a  gin 
or  engine  by  which  access  is  had  to  any 
mine  or  colliery ;  and, 

4th.,  To  abolish  all  apprenticeships. 
Besides  these,  there  were  other  subordinate 
clauses  for  regulating  the  payment  of  wages, 
conducting  prosecutions,  &c. 

When  the  measure  received  the  Royal 
assent,  the  clauses  were  altered  thus : — 

1st.,  All  females  to  be  excluded  from 
every  mine  or  colliery  after  a  given  time 
specified  in  the  Act. 

2d ,  All  boys  prohibited  from  entering 
the  pits  under  ten  years. 

3d.,  No  person  to  have  charge  of  an  en- 
gine or  gin  by  which  access  is  had  to  any 
mine  or  colliery  under  fifleen  years  of  age  ; 
and, 

4th.,  No  apprenticeships  to  be  entered  into 
before  ten  years  of  age,  nor  to  continue  after 
eighteen. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  now  given,  there 
was  another  one  of  very  great  importance, 
upon  the  proper  construction  of  which  the 
success  of  the  measure  almost  entirely  de- 
pended, namely,  that  which  contained  the 
power  to  deal  with  offenders.  In  the  Bill, 
as  originally  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  responsibility  of  violating  any 
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of  its  provisions  was  to  rest  entirely  with 
the  proprietor  or  owner  of  the  colliery. 
When  it  ultimately  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  the  clause  was  relaxed  or  alter, 
ed  so  as  in  effect  to  relieve  the  owner,  and 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  his  servants. 
It  proceeds  in  this  manner — "  If  any  offence 
shall  be  committed  against  this  Act,  for 
which  the  owner  of  any  mine  or  colliery  is 
hereby  made  responsible,  and  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
Justices  or  Sheriff,  that  the  offence  has  been 
committed  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
some  agent,  servant,  or  workman  of  such 
owner,  or  by  or  under  the  authority  of  a 
contractor,  without  the  personal  consent, 
concurrence,  or  knowledge  of  such  owner, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Justices  or 
Sheriff  to  summon  such  agent,  servant, 
workman,  or  contractor  before  them  or  him, 
to  answer  for  such  offence :  And  such  agent, 
servant,  workman,  or  contractor,  if  con- 
victed, shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  and 
punishments  for  such  offence  herein  speci- 
fied: And  such  Justices  or  Sheriff  may 
convict  such  agent,  servant,  workman,  or 
contractor,  in  lieu  of  such  owner."  This 
alteration  was  introduced  contrary  to  the 
strong  protestations  of  Lord  Ashley  on  the 
subject,  who  declared  it  at  the  time  to  be 
such  as  to  render  the  measure  totally  inope- 
rative. And  certainly  the  consequence  has 
been  an  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
conviction. 

So  far  as  the  measure  was  applicable  to 
Scotland,  the  first  clause,  regarding  the  ex- 
clusion of  females  from  our  pits,  was  the 
most  likely  to  be  violated,  and  its  violation 
was  certain  to  meet  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  sympathy.  A  number  of  females 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations and  means  of  subsistence,  whose 
previous  habits,  to  a  great  extent,  unfitted 
them  for  any  other  kind  of  employment. 
It  was  impossible  to  introduce  a  change  like 
that  which  Lord  Ashley's  Act  contemplated, 
on  a  system  having  such  extensive  ramifica- 
tions, without  producing  temporary  suffer- 
ing and  inconvenience  to  individuals,  and 
one  class  of  the  poor  women  now  referred 
to  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  sufferers 
by  the  measure.  To  the  coal-masters  who 
were  disposed  to  act  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Bill,  the  clause  relative  to  the  trial  of 
offenders,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  local 
feeling  regarding  the  females  deprived  of 
employment,  afforded  great  facilities ;  for 
ihey  had  only  to  give  notice  that  no  females 
we^e  allowed  under  ground,  and  at  the  same 
timd,  let  it  be  privately  understood,  that 
bolh^Wie'a  K^oynient  would  be  overlooked,  or 
sumed  his  seai^,  of  a  conviction,  the  penalty 


^e    thing    was    accomplished, 
e"   clearly  brought  out  in  the 


paid,    and 
This  was  vef 

notorious  case  of  the  Clackmannan  Coal 
Company,  where  every  kind  of  equivocation 
was  resorted  to,  and  for  a  time  the  law 
uUerly  set  at  defiance.  The  authorities  of 
the  county  of  Clackmannan  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  investi- 
gated the  cases  of  violation  of  the  "  Mines 
and  Collieries  Bill "  that  occurred  at  this 
colliery,  and  the  Sheriff  especially,  for  the 
manly  way  in  which  he  denounced  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  parties  concerned. 

All  the  violations  and  prosecutions  would 
have  been  spared,  had  the  Bill,  as  it  ori- 
ginally entered  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
ceived  the   sanction  of  Parliaraeni.      We 
were  extremely  anxious  for  its  passiijg  at 
the  time  it  did,  as  there  were  c'urcun^stances 
existing  to  justify  it,  which   might  not  Vie 
available  for  many  years  aflerwards.    The 
displacement  of  so  many  females  from  the 
pits,  all  at  once,  must  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  output  of  coal,  un- 
less their  places  could  be  supplied  by  other 
labourers,  of  which  there  was  little  proba- 
bility.    On  general  principles,  therefore,  it 
seemed  more  desirable    to  accomplish  the 
change  by  a  gradual  process,  than  by  an 
instantaneous  movement.     But  to  those  who 
were  intimately   acquainted   with  the  coal 
trade,   and   saw   the    desirableness    of  the 
change,  there  was  no  time  when  it  could 
have  interfered  less  with  the  general  trade 
of  the  country. 

For  a  considerable  period  previous  to 
1842,  the  coal-trade  throughout  the  whole  of 
Scotland  had  been  very  much  depressed ; 
large  stocks  of  coals  had  everywhere  accu- 
mulated, and  both  the  selling  price  and 
workmen's  wages  had  been  reduced  far  be- 
low their  ordinary  and  natural  level.  The 
absence  of  female  labour,  therefore,  could 
not  be  felt  in  the  general  market,  because 
a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  the 
existing  stocks  were  disposed  of,  which 
would  afford  time  to  the  coal-ownersto  make 
the  necessary  alterations  at  their  works  to 
meet  the  change.  We  believe  this  to  be 
the  principal  reason  why  the  alteration  was 
so  little  felt  in  the  general  coal  market. 

By  the  Act,  power  was  given  to  one  oF 
her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
to  appint  a  Commissioner  or  Inspector  to 
watch  its  operation ;  and  from  the  attempts 
that  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  evade  its  provisions — to  some  af* 
which  we  have  already  referred,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  efficient 
superintendence;  and  in  less  than  a  year 
an  Inspector  was  appointed.  We  are  per. 
fectly  sure  of  this,  that  every  one  who  has 
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had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  will  agree  with  us,  that  a 
more  judicious  appointment  could  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  been  made.  The 
Report  which  he  furnished  regarding  the 
mining  population  of  South  Wales,  imme- 
diately after  the  chartist  outbreak  in  1839, 
pointed  him  out  as  peculiarly  well  qualified 
for  the  office ;  and  although,  in  our  subse- 
quent remarks,  we  may  have  occasion  to 
deal  freely  with  his  Reports,  it  is  not  with 
the  view  of  detracting  from  their  importance 
or  the  value  of  his  services,  but  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  forwarding  the 
laudable  object  for  which  he  holds  his  ap- 
pointment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  and  before 
it  came  into  operation,  a  general  strike 
occurred  among  the  colliers  and  ironstone 
miners  throuo;hout  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
which  lasted  for  four  months,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  mischief.  From  the  effects 
of  this  the  mining  population  had  not  reco- 
vered when  Mr.  Tremenheere  made  his  first 
visit,  and  as  every  opportunity  was  afibrded 
to  all  classes — and  we  think  justly — to  give 
any  explanation  or  information  they  wished, 
the  colliers  did  not  fail  to  furnish  him  with  a 
long  list  of  what  they  termed  "  grievances." 
The  proprietors  of  the  collieries  and  iron- 
works, or  their  representatives,  also  furnished 
him  with — we  shall  not  say  "  grievances," 
but  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
colliers'  conduct  interfered  with  their  capital 
and  the  industry  of  the  country.  To  these 
representations  of  both  masters  and  men  we 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  more  particu- 
larly to  refer.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall 
look  into  the  Reports. 

The  first  Report  issued  by  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere, is  dated  July,  lH44,  after  he  had  been 
several  mouths  in  Scotland.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, he  describes  generally  the  manner 
io  which  the  Act  authorizing  his  appointment 
had  been  observed,  the  violations  that  had 
occurred,  and  the  means  taken  to  check 
them.  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  at  length 
the  condition  of  the  mining  population  in  the 
difierent  districts  he  had  visited,  giving  the 
opioions  of  clergymen,  medical  men,  and 
others,  in  support  of  his  own  views  on  the 
subject.  In  the  Report  of  1845,  he  almost 
follows  the  same  course.  The  point  upon 
which  he  dwells  at  greatest  length,  and 
evidently  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  illustrate 
and  enforce,  is  the  self-imposed  restriction  of 
labour  by  which  the  colliers,  as  a  body, 
limit  their  output.  The  "grievances"  of 
the  colliers  are  not  overlooked,  as  due  notice  is 
taken  of  the  excessive  fines  imposed  for  in- 
sufficient weight,  the   method  of  retailing 


provisions  at  "  stores  "  kept  by  the  proprie- 
tors,  and  other  minor  points,  all  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  mining  population. 
The  Report  of  1846  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  a  description  of  the  colliery  popu- 
lation in  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  and  South  Wales. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere's  labours  it  was  certainly  a  proper 
course  to  bring  prominently  forward,  and 
discuss  at  full  length,  everything  having  the 
appearance  of  abuse,  whether  it  arose  from 
the  want  of  discrimination  or  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors,  or  ignorance  and 
indiscrimination  on  the  part  of  the  men,  be- 
cause on  the  occasion  of  such  an  important 
change,  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  expose 
their  whole  circumstances  and  connexions  to 
the  purifying  atmosphere  of  public  opinion; 
but  we  confess  we  were  beginning  to  enter- 
tain very  serious  misgivings  as  to  the 
advantage  or  propriety  of  continuing  the 
same  course  year  after  year  without  bringing 
the  matter  to  any  practical  issue,  as  it  appear- 
ed  very  evident  to  us  that  the  Inspector's 
annual  publication  would  soon  meet  the  fate 
of  most  other  "  blue  books."  On  the  one 
hand,  these  Reports  never  reached  the  people, 
whose  circumstances,  conduct,  and  character 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  discussion, 
and  of  course,  however  judicious  and  well- 
expressed  the  views  they  contained  were, 
the  mining  population  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  what  they  never  saw.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  all  the  coal-owners,  colliery- 
managers,  and  others  occupying  situations 
of  that  nature,  were  each  duly  favoured  with 
a  copy  of  this  annual  document,  yet,  as 
nothing  was  founded  upon  it,  nothing  likely 
to  come  out  of  it,  we  think  it  very  questiona- 
ble if  it  ever  gave  ihem  much  concern.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  they  might  perhaps 
peruse  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  being  something 
new  ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
the  one-half  of  those  who  now  receive  it 
never  open  it  at  all,  and  that  the  other  half, 
after  glancing  it  hurriedly  over,  lay  it  aside 
for  ever.  Of  course,  Mr.  Tremenheere  is 
not  to  blame  for  this ;  but  we  fear  it  is  too 
true,  notwitiistanding. 

In  perusing  the  Report  recently  published 
for  1847,  we  were  very  much  gratified  to 
find  that  matters  were  assuming  a  more  use- 
ful and  practical  shape ;  and  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  examining  some  of  the ,  new 
points  which  it  discusses,  after  we  have  said 
a  few  words  regarding  some  of  the  matters 
embraced  in  former  publications,  as  well 
as  this. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
subject  on  which  Mr«  Tremenheere  dwelt  at 
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greatest  length  in  his  two  first  Reports,  was  made  for  their  proper  education  and  train- 

the  self-imposed  restriction  of  the  colliers'  ing.      The  relation   existing    between  the 

labour,  and  necessarily  associated  with  it  the  iron-masters  and  their  men  is  in  the  most 

strikes  which  from  time  to  time  occur.     In  dangerous  condition  imaginable ;  and  on  the 

the  last  Reprt  he  brings  the  matter  particu-  first  occasion  of  a  severe  depression  of  trade, 

larly  under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary  the  consequences  likely  to  flow  from  it  we 

in  these  words, —  tremble  to  contemplate.     For  several  years 

past  it  has  been  very  evident  that  there  were 
"The  evil  is  felt  to  so  great  a  degree  by  the  materials  collecting  around  Airdrie  and 
iron-masters  of  Lanarkshire,  that  I  was  urgently  Coatbridge  of  as  dangerous  a  kind  as  those 
requested,  by  nearly  all  the  proprietoTs  of  the  which  preceded  the  memorable  chartist  out- 
immenseestablishmente  of  that  and  otherpartsof  ^^^^^  ^^  Newport  in  1889. 
Scotland,  to  recommend  the  matter  to  your  senous  mt.  l  j  r  *i.  i  a  iv  l 
noUce,  and  many  among  the  most  influential  of  .  ^he  heads  of  these  large  establishments 
those  gentlemen,  impressed  with  the  extremely  »"  Lanarkshire,  and  the  miners  employed  by 
injurious  consequences  impending  over  the  trade  them,  seldom  or  never  come  into  direct  con- 
and  property  of  the  district  in  consequence  of  tact  with  each  other.  The  work  under 
these  combinations,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  ground  is  superintended,  and  all  the  arrange- 
that  a  commission  might  be  issued,  with  power  to  ments  made,  either  by  oversmen,  who  are 
examine,  on  oath,  m  order  thoroughly  to  bring  jj^^  removed  from  the  men  whom  they 
^o^^btaS,'^^^^^^^^^  su^intend  or  by  contractors  a  class  o^f 
views  on  which  they  are  supported,  and  the  wide  J^^n  who  take  pits  to  produce  the  coal  and 
ramifications  of  their  injurious  results  extending  ironstone  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton.  These 
through  every  branch  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  contractors,  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
levying  a  large  tax,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  have  originally  been  colliers,  who  have  saved 
whole  community."  '  a  little  money,  and  their  business  is  to  make 
.  -  ...  .  •  r  1  1  .  the  most  of  their  contract,  without  any  re- 
After  quoting  the  opmions  of  several  lead,  ^rd  to  the  means  which  may  be  used  for 
ing  iron-masteTS  m  Lanarkshire  regarding  Accomplishing  their  object,  or  the  character 
the  efiect  of  these  combinations  upon  their  ^^  ^j^^  '^^„  ^jf  ^^^  1  B^^^^^^  ^^e 
foreign  trade,  and  the  extra  charge  thrown  iron-masters,  who  are  the  real  emplovers, 
upon  their  capital,  estimated  at  one-third  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^g  ^,^^^  ^^ey  employ,  ihere 
the  whole,  Mr.  Tremenheere  goes  on  to  ^^-^^  ^  ^^^^^  gulf,  which  is  widening  more 
state  that  ^^^  ^^^^^  every  day.     The  men  look  upon 

«i-i    1.  .1       1   1  ...         J  .vi  ^he\T  masters  as  a  class  of  overbearing  ty- 

"  Could  the  whole  community  be  made  sensible  ^„^.^  „,u^^  ^,,^^„  r«^.,«^*.«#  4k«„  «^«  k^.,«<j 

«f  fk^  ««^««,^«-  ♦««  *u „»«  «/#k:- ^^^i. rants,  whose  every  movement  they  are  bound 

of  the  enormous  tax  they  are  at  this  moment  com-  ^        \  .  •;       .  ..-^  /r    -. 

pelled  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  an  enhanced  price  ^J  watch  narrowly,  m  case  it  may  affect 

upon  coal  and  iron,  arising  from  the  restrictions  ^n^m,  and  towards  whom  it  is   their  duty 

of  labour  imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  colliers  constantly  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility 

and  ironstone  miners  in  their  combinations  to  and   defiance.      The   masters,    agaiUj   look 

reduce  the  quantity  and  force  up  the  price,  they  upon  their  men  as  so  many  machines  to  pro- 
would  perceive  something  of  the  national  cost  of  juce  a  given  quantity  of  work,  which  they 

Ignorance,  and  of  the  national  disadvantages  have  a  right  to  use  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
arising  from  so  large  a  body  of  people  bemg  ex-  7      .l      •  *  r  .u  •   ^    j 

posed,  by  the  limitid  state  of  Uieir  intelligence,  P^^^^/«  Y^^°  ^}^  circumstances  of  their  trade 

to  be  so  misled  as  to  their  o\^ti  real  interests,  require  it,  and  which  they  are  at  perfect  li. 

And  could  the  extent  to  which  these  combinations  berty  to  set  aside  as  soon  as  their  wants  are 

are,  by  increasing  the  price,  limiting  the  demand  supplied.     These  are  strong  statements ;  we 

in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  bringing  into  earnestly  wish   we  could  say  they  are  too 

existence  foreign  competition,  be  definitely  and  strong,  but  they  are  no  stronger* than  the 

clearly  shown,  fix)m  time  to  Ume,  by  co^^^  circumstances  of  the  case  will  fully  justify 

tical  statements,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  „„  .  ,    „,  ^.  .  -^^  ,„^  ♦u:«u    u^^u   ^.  4k 

formidable  truth  might  have  an  effect  towards  «"^  ^^"  ^"^  '^"^  ^^  t^»"^'  both  for  the 

producing  a  healthy  and  just  relation  between  sake  of  employers  and  employed,  they  can. 

labour  and  capital."  ,  "o^  ?6t  too  much  publicity,  or  be  brought  too 

prominently  before  the  country.     To  every 

These  extracts,  from  an  official  Report  by  rule  there  are  exceptions,  and  we  know  there 

a  Government  Inspector,  present  a  melan-  are  works  where  a  diflTerent  feeling  prevails  ; 

choly  picture  of  the  deplorable  state  of  igno-  but,  as   applied  to  the  whole,  the  picture 

ranee  and  degradation  in  which  the  popula-  gives  but  too  faithful  a  representation, 

lion  connected  with  the  large  iron- works  in  -      And  now,  as  to  the  self-imposed  restriction 

Scotland  are.  The  injury  arising  to  the  '  of  labour.  There  are  peculiarities  connect, 
trade  of  the  country  is  the  national  punish- 1  ed  with  the  method  of  paying  for  mining  la- 
ment for  allowing  such  a  mass  of  people  to ,  hour,  which  do  not  apply,  to  the  same  extent 

collect  together,  wjibottt  any  provision  being  at  least,  to  any  other  kind  of  employment. 
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The  collier  is  invariably  paid,  not  by  tbe 
Dumber  of  hours  he  works,  but  according  to 
tbe  quantity  of  coal  he  puts  out.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  ironstone  miner.  The 
rate  paid  per  hutch,  or  per  ton,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  ;  when  the  demand  is 
great,  of  course  the  price  is  proportionally 
high— and  at  this  point  it  is  whei'e  the  mis- 
chief begins  which  ends  in  the  restriction  of 
labour,  which  Mr.  Tremenheere  so  fre- 
quently refers  to.  The  collier,  from  his  li- 
mited education  and  habits  of  reflection,  is 
totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  when  a  briskness  oc- 
curs he  imagines  that  by  a  little  management 
it  may  be  perpetuated.  On  such  occasions 
he  reasons  with  himself  thus : — By  putting 
out  a  moderate  quantity  of  work,  I  can  earn 
a  reasonable  wage,  but  from  the  small  stock 
in  the  market  I  am  in  a  position  to  demand 
a  higher  rate  for  working,  and  with  this  de- 
mand my  employer  must  comply  or  stop  his 
work,  which  he  cannot  afford  to  do.  But 
when  I  receive  the  increase,  I  must  take 
care  to  diminish  my  output  to  the  same  ex- 
tent,  so  as  to  keep  my  wage  always  of  the 
same  amount.  By  this  means  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  will  be  kept  in  the  market ; 
I  will  always  be  paid  the  higher  rate,  and 
permanently  have  a  greater  income  for  a 
less  quantity  of  .work.  It  never  occurs  to 
him  that  the  market  mnst  be  supplied  ;  and 
if  he  refuses  to  exert  himself  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  powers,  other  labourers  will  be 
brought  into  the  field  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy, or  the  trade  be  removed  to  another  dis. 
trict. 

The  eflTects  of  all  such  combinations  are 
ultimately  and  permanently  to  increase  the 
number  of  colliers;  and  whenever  the  de- 
mand for  coal  slackens  the  market  becomes 
more  speedily  overstocked,  and,  as  a  necessa- 
ry consequence,  the  rate  paid  for  working  is 
reduced.     At  this  juncture  the  collier  must 


either  strike  to  compel  a  continuance  of  the  i  to  open  the  collier's  eyes  to  his  real  condi- 


higher  rate,  or  put  out  a  greater  quantity  in 
ofder  to  continue  the  same  amount  of  wages. 
If  the  latter,  he  works  the  greater  quantity 
at  the  lower  rate,  when  he  might,  by  a  little 
prudence  and  foresight,  work  the  greater 
quantity  at  the  higher  rate. 

Here  we  consider  the  use  of  a  Savings' 
Bank  to  the  collier  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  to  come  most  legitimately  into 
operation.  If,  when  the  higher  mte  for 
working  was  within  bis  reach,  ho  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  worked  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  powers,  and  deposited  a  portion  of  his  in- 
come in  the  bank,  when  the  diminished  rate 
came  round  he  might  work  less  and  draw 
out  from  his  savings  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency.    This,  in  our  view,  is  one  of  the 


greatest  advantages  which  the  Savings'  Bank 
possesses,  because  it  secures  to  the  working 
man  the  means  of  the  most  perfect  indepen- 
dence, and  afibrds  him  leisure  to  improve 
and  cultivate  his  mind,  in  the  most  proper 
and  reasonable  way,  at  a  time  when  limiting 
his  work  is  rather  a  benefit  than  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  country. 

If  every  other  class  of  men  were  to  act  on 
the  restriction  principle,  the  result  to  the 
country  would  be  most  disastrous.  For  in- 
stance, we  would  form  a  very  low  estimate 
of  the  judgment  or  sagacity  of  a  merchant, 
who,  when  his  profits  were  high,  limited  the 
amount  of  his  business  in  the  expectation  that 
this  high  rate  would  continue  for  a  number 
of  years,  altogether  forgetting  that  there  were 
other  men  ready  to  become  merchants  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  his 
restriction. 

But,  however  obvious  these  things  may  be 
to  men  of  education  and  experience,  they  are 
not  at  all  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
collier,  and  our  duty  is  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten  him.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  even  if  the  Annual  Reports  presented  to 
Parliament  were  brought  under  the  notice, 
and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  mining 
population,  we  are  unable  to  see  what  benefit 
they  would  derive  from  the  perusal  of  a  me- 
taphysical disquisition  on  an  abstract  ques- 
tion of  political  economy,  such  as  the  "  rela- 
tion between  labour  and  capital."  We 
think  Mr.  Tremenheere  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  if  he  drew  out,  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  population  at  our  collieries,  a 
short  statement,  couched  in  plain  and  simple 
language,  written  in  a  friendly  spirit,  point- 
ing out  the  peculiarities  of  their  condition — 
the  advantageous  position  in  which  they  are 
now  placed,  by  the  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  their  behalf — the  evils  they  ought 
to  avoid,  and  the  benefits  they  ought  to  seek 
afler.     Nothing  would  more  effectually  tend 


tion,  than  just  to  make  him  fully  aware  of 
what  other  men  think  of  him. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  matter,  which 
Mr.  Tremenheere  evidently  considers  the 
greatest  abuse  existing  at  our  iron-works  and 
collieries,  and  turn  for  a  little  to  what  the 
collier  represents,  and  we  think  with  some 
truth,  to  be  his  "grievances."  The  two 
leading  "  grievances"  are,  1st,  The  stores 
kept  by  the  coal  and  iron-masters  for  retail- 
ing provisions  to  the  men  they  employ  ;  and 
2df  Th6  injustice  of  the  mode  adopted  by 
them  in  weighing  the  coal  and  ironstone. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  primary  duty  of  all 
employers  to  avoid  everything  which  has  the 
appearance  of  dealing  unfairly  by  their  men. 
There  should  exis^*^'**^*^"^  f**'bt  nor  suspi- 
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cion  of  any  kind.  The  terms  of  their  en- 
gagements should  be  clearly  defined)  and 
when  the  work  is  performed,  the  wages  paid 
in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  The  mas- 
ter  ought  to  have  no  pecuniary  interest  of 
any  kind,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
spending  of  his  men's  wages.  Entertaining 
these  views,  we  unhesitatingly  and  unre- 
servedly  condemn  all  "  stores."  We  be- 
lieve most  of  the  improvidence  and  misery 
which  prevails  at  the  large  mining  and  iron- 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Lanark- 
shire  proceeds  from  this  source.  We  have 
perused  attentively  everything  contained 
in  Mr.  Tremenheere*s  Reports  regarding 
"  stores,"  and  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied 
that  he  has  been  sufficiently  distinct  in  his 
condemnation  of  them.  We  consider  every 
"store,"  whether  it  be  found  at  the  manu- 
factory, the  iron-work,  or  the  colliery,  to  be 
to  the  men  employed,  a  real,  palpable,  un- 
questionable "  grievance."  We  know  of  no 
apology  that  can  be  legitimately  pleaded  in 
its  favour.  No  circumstances  are  sufficient 
to  justify  it.  No  language  is  strong  enough 
to  denounce  it.  No  measure  which  the  Le- 
gislature could  adopt  would  be  too  stringent 
to  crush  it. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  state  that  the  work- 
men are  not  required  to  go  to  the  "store," 
and  it  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  their 
employment  whether  they  purchase  provi- 
sions there  or  not.  This  may  be  quite 
true ;  but  the  men  do  not  think  so.  They 
have  an  inherent  belief  that  they  are  looked 
upon  with  more  favour  when  they  purchase 
at  the  store,  than  when  they  do  not.  No  one 
will  dispute  that  every  store  is  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  making  gain,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  human  nature  is  a  whit  more  pure  with- 
in the  precincts  of  a  store,  than  it  is  any- 
where else.  We  can  conceive  nothing  so 
mean  and  contemptible  as  an  extensive  iron 
or  coal-master,  in  the  receipt  of  a  handsome 
income  from  the  profits  of  his  trade,  greedi- 
ly trafficking,  with  the  view  of  making  gain 
from  the  food  of  his  workpeople !  And  it 
is  difficult  to  suppress  one's  feelings  of  in- 
dignation, when  such  men  are  paraded  be- 
fore the  world  as  liberal,  because,  forsooth, 
they  have  given  some  £50  or  £100  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  connected  with  their 
works,  while  at  the  very  time  they  are 
squeezing  out  of  their  food  a  profit  of  £1200 
or  £1500  a  year! 

The  circumstances  stated  in  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere's  Report,  that  the  men  at  work  abso- 
lutely struck  till  they  were  provided  with  a 
"store,"  and  those  belonging  to  another 
having  petitioned  for  a  "store,"  are  the 
strongest  po«-=^>  '^•-^^  of  the  awful  state 


of  degradation  to  which  the  population  are 
reduced. 

The  second  "  grievance"  of  the  colliers, 
which  we  purposed  noticing,  is  in  many  ca- 
ses more  imaginary  than  real.  The  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  weighing  is  conducted 
at  the  collieries  and  iron-works  of  Lanark- 
shire is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  liable  to  be 
suspected,  and  ought  to  be  changed.  The 
plain,  simple,  and  honest  mode  is,  to  adopt 
the  standard  weight  of  the  country — place 
steelyards  at  every  pit's  mouth — weigh  every 
"  hutch"  as  it  comes  up — and  pay  the  men 
according  to  the  weight  it  contains.  The 
prevailing  practice  in  Lanarkshire,  of  giv- 
ing the  owner  of  the  colliery  the  option  of 
selecting  one  "  hutch"  a  day  from  each 
man's  work,  and  fixing  that  as  the  standard 
by  which  to  regulate  his  whole  output,  is  not 
a  fair  mode  of  procedure.  Take  a  case 
somewhat  analogous.  Several  of  these  coal- 
masters  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  from  the  Monklands  to 
Glasgow  every  day,  in  wagons,  some  of 
which  contain  50  cwt.,  others  three  tons. 
Would  any  of  them  approve  of  giving  the 
coal-merchant  or  purchaser  the  power  to  se- 
lect one  wagon,  the  weight  of  which  would 
be  the  standard  to  regulate  all  the  others? 
We  think  not.  Every  one  of  them  would 
decide  that  each  wagon  should  be  weighed 
separately.  So  say  we  of  the  colliers' 
«  hutches." 

In  the  Report  recently  issued,  Mr.  Tre- 
menheere  discusses  at  length  the  subject  of 
ventilation  in  connexion  with  a  proposal 
which  he  makes,  regarding  the  expediency 
of  appointing  a  Government  officer  as  In- 
spector of  mines.  With  the  opinions  which 
he  expresses  on  the  subject  we  generally 
concur ;  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  great  advantage  will  result  to  the 
mining  interest  generally  from  such  an  ap- 
pointment. Although  some  of  the  principal 
collieries  in  Scotland  are  pretty  well  venti- 
lated, yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  arrangements  connected  with 
ventilation  in  Scotland  are,  as  compared  with 
England,  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Happi- 
ly, our  mines  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
that  dangerous  element  which  so  frequently 
produces  such  awful  havoc  and  devastation 
to  our  neighbours  in  the  south.  In  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  our  necessities  have  not 
required  us  to  be  so  particular  in  carrying 
fresh  air  to  the  mines.  Hitherto,  most  of 
the  mining  operations  in  Scotland  have  been 
situated  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  surface,  and  the  ease  with  which  one  pit 
could  be  sunk,  to  relieve  the  workings  of 
another,  superseded  the  necessity  for  great 
outlay  in  connexion  with  ventilation,  and  to 
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some  extent  caused  it  to  be  overlooked,  and 
a  matter  of  indifference.  In  some  of  the 
old  mining  districts,  the  workings  are  now 
extending  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  method 
of  ventilation  is  assuming  the  most  irapor. 
tant  aspect,  and  is  conducted  on  the  most 
improved  principles ;  but  at  the  small  coun- 
try  collieries,  when  sinking  a  new  pit,  little 
preparation  is  made,  even  now,  to  have  it 
properly  ventilated.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  partition  or  brattice  wall  of  thin 
wood,  to  divide  the  pit  into  separate  com- 
partments — which  proceeds  as  much  ffom 
habit  as  from  any  well-defined  notion  which 
exists  regarding  ventilation — we  know  of 
nothing  that  is  done.  To  have  a  separate 
and  independent  passage  carried  systemati. 
cally  forward,  and  used  exclusively  for  eon- 
veying  fresh  atmospheric  air  from  the  surface 
to  the  wall-face  where  the  miners  carry  on 
their  work,  in  connexion  with  an  upcast  and 
downcast  shafl,  is  in  such  places  never 
thought  of — indeed  we  may  say  totally  un- 
known. Accordingly,  for  several  weeks — 
some  seasons  even  months— during  a  con- 
tinuance of  warm  weather  in  summer,  the 
colliers  at  such  places  are  either  partially  or 
altogether  idle,  the  extent  of  their  work  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  irregularities  occasioned  by 
this  imperfect  ventilation  tell  very  materially 
both  on  the  profits  of  the  coal-master  and 
the  incomes  of  the  men,  and  ultimately  on 
the  price  of  coal  in  the  market,  besides  do- 
ing terrible  injury  to  the  health  of  the  people 
employed,  by  causing,  them  to  breathe  in  an 
impure  atmosphere.  The  persons  in  charge 
of  such  works  have  generally  not  only  a 
limited  education,  but  possess  very  limited 
means  of  observation,  and  to  them  the  ad- 
vice of  a  properly  qualified  Inspector  will  be 
an  incalculable  boon. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  great  care 
in  making  the  appointment.  The  individual 
selected  for  Scotland  should  not  only  possess 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  pursued  in  working  coal,  as 
practised  with  us,  but  he  should  have  sci- 
entific knowledge  sufficient  to  suggest,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  extensive  plans  for  ventilating  mines  on 
scientific  principles.  Above  all,  he  should 
be  a  man  of  prudence  and  discretion,  who 
will  not  interfere  improperly  with  I  he  ar- 
rangements at  any  work  he  may  visit,  but 
rather  by  making  suggestions  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  command  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  coal-owners.  To  give  to  an  Inspec- 
tor of  mines  power  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  internal  afiairs  of  a  colliery,  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient,  and  even  danger- 
ous, and  we  think  Government  should  avoid 


doing  anything  that  would  remove  the  re- 
sponsibility from  the  proprietor,  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  work.  We  consider  Mr. 
Tremenheere  perfectly  right,  therefore,  in 
recommending  that  the  Inspector  to  be  ap- 
pointed, should  not,  in  the  meantime,  be  in- 
trusted with  compulsory  powers. 

In  respect  of  Scotland,  therefore,  the  way 
for  an  inspector  is  perfectly  clear,  and  his 
appointment  may  be  the  means  of  doing 
much  good  in  other  departments  as  well  as 
that  of  ventilation.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  England,  the  scene  of  so  many  terrible 
calamities?  That  which  has  bafl[led  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  most  talented  and 
accomplished  coal-viewers  the  world  ever 
saw,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Buddie,  and  has 
proved  the  ingenious  scientific  theory  of 
Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell  to  be  impracti- 
cable, is  not  likely  to  be  controlled  by  a  (Go- 
vernment Inspector  of  mines.  We  have 
oflen  felt  oppressed  and  overpowered  at  the 
thought,  that  the  mightiest  efibrts  of  man 
could  not  prevent  these  awful  explosions, 
which  cause  such  a  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
If  it  were  possible  to  get  at  the  immediate 
cause,  some  hope  might  be  entertained  of  at 
least  mitigating^  the  evil ;  but  from  the  scene 
of  these  accidents  no  one  has  ever  returned 
to  tell  the  tale. 

The  system  of  ventilation  pursued  at  the 
dollieries  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
where  most  of  these  explosions  occur,  is  of 
the  most  perfect  and  complete  kind,  and  en- 
tirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
scientific  truth.  But,  however  sound  the 
principles  on  which  the  ventilation  is  con- 
ducted, practice  declares  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  distance  to  which  atmospheric  air  can 
be  conveyed  with  safety  underground,  from 
the  impurities  it  mixes  with  on  its  way ;  and 
however  much  the  question  may  be  avoided, 
by  those  who  have  capital  invested  in  the 
deep  collieries,  to  this  it  must  come  at  last — 
more  openings  must  be  made  from  the  sur- 
face, more  pits  must  be  sunk.  The  question 
must  be  brought  to  this  practical  issue, 
Wheflier  is  capital  or  human  life  to  be  sac- 
rificed ?  and  when  it  does  appear  in  this 
shape  before  the  British  Parliament,  we  do 
not  fear  the  result.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a 
hard  thing  if  the  proprietors  of  these  coal- 
fields shall  be  compelled  to  carry  on  their 
operations  under  such  restrictions  as  may  for 
a  time  render  them  unproductive  and  unpro- 
fitable, or  even  suspend  the  working  of  them 
altogether ;  but  it  would  be  a  harder  thing 
still,  if  they  must  be  worked  as  at  present, 
with  the  chance,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  every 
few  months  converting  hundreds  of  homes 
into  places  of  perpetual  desolation  and  woe. 

But,  setting  aside  for  the  present  the  more 
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difficult  subject  which  we  have  just  noticed 
we  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  sur- 
veyor or  Inspector  of  mines  would  be  of 
great  service  even  among  those  collieries 
where  ventilation  is  most  perfect.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Tremenheere, — 

"  He  would  go  through  each  colliery  with  the 
mining  engineer,  examine  the  course  of  the  air, 
its  volume,  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  its  condition 
as  to  purity  or  otherwise,  the  contrivances  for 
directing  it  in  its  proper  channels,  the  width  of 
the  communications,  whether  large  enough  to 
allow  a  free  and  sufficient  current,  whether  fre- 
quent enough  to  bring  a  proper  supply  to  the 
places  of  work,  and  various  other  details  to  which 
a  person,  uniting  some  scientific  knowledge  with 
a  practised  judgment,  would  know  how  to  direct 
his  attention.  In  collieries  under  able  and  scien- 
tific management  he  would  probably  find  nothing 
of  which  he  would  not  thoroughly  approve.  In 
others,  on  the  contrary  (and  which  alone,  after  a 
short  time,  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  attend 
to),  he  would  discover  arrangements  betokening 
either  carelessness  or  ignorance,  and  such  as 
consequently  were  exposing  the  health  or  the 
lives  of  the  people  to  unnecessary  risk.  In  a  great 
many  such  cases  he  would  perceive  that  some 
very  slight  and  inexpensive  alteration  would  give 
great  additional  security ;  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  among  the  great  number  of 
persons  engaged  as  proprietors  or  lessees  in  work- 
ing, or  as  mining  engineers,  agents,  dtc.,  in 
managing  collieries,  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
in  all  the  chief  mineral  districts,  I  have  met  with 
none  who  would  not  receive  candidly  and  thank- 
fully, any  remarks  that  a  gentleman  of  ability 
and  discretion,  appointed  by  the  Government  for 
such  a  purpose,  might  feel  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  make." 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further 
here,  than  to  notice  that  there  is  loo  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  not  a  few  of  these  acci- 
dents arise  from  "  either  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance." However  able  and  intelligent  the 
head-viewers  are,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those 
subordinate  or  under- viewers,  who  have  the 
details  of  the  ventilation  to  manage,  are, 
from  their  imperfect  education,  but  too  ill 
qualified  for  the  important  trust  reposed  in 
them.  It  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Faraday  and 
Lyell,  intheir  Report  on  the  explosion  which 
occurred  at  the  Haswell  Collieries  in  1844, 
that— 

"  When  attending  the  late  inquest,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  fact,  that  more  than  half 
of  the  pitmen  who  gave  evidence,  some  of  them 
persons  of  great  intelligence,  and  one  master 
wasteman,  were  unable  to  write,  or  even  to  sign 
their  names  as  witnesses." 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  accidents 
from  fire-damp  have  generally  occurred 
with  a  low  barometer ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  fall  to  a  very  small  extent  will 
render  a  place  which  it  was  safe  to  work  in 


at  night,  perfectly  unsafe  and  dangerous  in 
the  morning,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  is  something  grievously  wrong  in 
allowing  men  who  cannot  write  their  names 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  ventilation  at 
all. 

The  last  point  we  shall  notice  in  Mr. 
Tremenheere's  Report  relates  to  a  questioD 
which,  above  all  others,  is  occupying  the 
public  mind  at  the  present  day — we  mean 
education.  Men  of  rank,  men  of  influence, 
men  occupying  the  highest  situations  in  the 
country,  and  among  all  classes  of  politicians, 
seem  desirous  of  having  education  placed 
upon  a  liberal  and  enlarged  basis.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  that 
an  uneducated  population  will  be  a  difficult 
ppulation  to  govern.  Whether  it  may  be 
possible  to  construct  any  system  of  educa- 
tion that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all,  is  a 
problem  that  yet  remains  to  be  solved.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  the  matter  thoroughly  canvassed  and 
discussed. 

For  enforcing  the  education  of  the  mining 
population,  Mr.  Tremenheere  proposes  a  re- 
gulation to  this  effect,  that  no  boy  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  in  any  mine  or  colliery, 
until  he  produces  a  certificate  that  he  has 
attended  a  school  for  forty-eights  weeks,  or 
about  one  year,  afler  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  seven.  This  is  a  small  amount  of  educa- 
tion indeed,  and  what  we  suppose  no  person, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  will  find  fault  with,  al- 
though  it  were  doubled.  We  should  like  to 
see  boys  altogether  excluded  from  the  pits 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve,  and  a 
high  standard  of  education  enforced. 

The  labour  of  colliers'  children  becomes 
sooner  productive  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  class  of  the  community,  because  the 
moment  they  enter  the  pits  they  begin  to 
earn  money ;  and  there  is  no  class  among 
whom  an  educational  test  as  a  means  of  re- 
ceiving employment,  would  be  more  impli- 
citly obeyed :  The  parents  would  have  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest,  as  it  were,  in  the 
education  of  the  children,  because,  if  the 
standard  was  not  attained,  the  labour  would 
not  be  available. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  legislative  regu- 
lation or  test,  the  proprietors  of  our  collieries 
and  iron-works  have  many  opportunities  for 
promoting  the  education  of  their  workmen's 
children.  The  appointment  of  the  teacher, 
furnishing  school  accommodation,  visiting 
the  school,  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress made,  are  all  duties  which  rightly 
belong  to  them,  and  which,  if  properly  dis- 
charged, will  greatly  facilitate  and  encou- 
rage education,  and  amply  repay  them  for  all 
their  trouble. 
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The  appointment  of  the  teacher  is  by  far 
the  most  important  step  in  the  process.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  second- 
rate  class  of  teachers  will  answer  well 
enough  for  colliery  schools.  Nowhere  are 
a  superior  class  of  teachers  more  required 
than  annong  the  mining  population.  They 
should  be  men  of  a  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion, poesessing  great  energy,  of  sound  reli- 
gious  principle,  and  capable  not  only  of  com- 
municating instruction  to  the  young,  but,  by 
their  example  and  friendly  advice,  aid  in 
modifying  the  prejudices  of  the  old. 

Bat  the  services  of  such  men  cannot  be 
secured  unless  ample  provision  is  made  for 
remunerating  them.  In  no  case  should  the 
colliery  teacher's  income  be  less  than  £100 
per  annum  ;  in  most  cases,  we  trust,  it  will 
be  a  great  deal  more.  By  proper  manage- 
ment there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  this  in  a  place  which  could 
command  the  attendance  of  from  80  to  100 
children  during  the  day,  and  20  or  80  of  the 
youngest  workers  at  a  class  in  the  evening. 
The  proprietor  should  give  a  fixed  salary  of 
from  J&40  to  £50  a  year,  and  arrange  a  scale 
of  fees  by  which  the  teacher  could  easily 
realize  the  remainder.  The  sum  due  by 
each  family  should  be  retained  from  the 
wages  at  the  pay,  so  as  the  teacher's  income 
may  be  rendered  secure  ;  and  from  what  we 
know  of  colliery  matters,  we  are  confident 
that,  in  general,  it  would  not  be  oppressive 
or  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  collier 
to  pay. 

There  are  many  in  the  present  day  who 
argue  and  insist  that  the  working  popula- 
tion should  be  all  educated  free  of  expense. 
In  this  we  do  not  at  all  sympathize.  Our 
anxiety  for  the  independence  of  their  charac- 
ter demands  that  we  protest  against  it.  In 
regard  to  the  mining  population  especially, 
we  entertain  a  strong  opinion  that  it  would 
be  doing  them  a  great  injustice  to  educate 
ibeir  children  entirely  free  of  expense. 
That  which  is  acquired  without  cost  is  gene- 
rally lightly  esteemed.  The  collier's  income 
averages  that  of  the  best  mechanic  in  the 
land,  and  it  would  not  be  doing  the  parents 
justice  to  relieve  them  of  the  responsibility 
or  do  anything  to  weaken  the  interest  which 
ibey  ought  to  feel  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  proprietors  would  be  amply  repaid 
for  their  share  of  the  trouble  and  expense  by 
the  regular  way  in  which  the  work  would 
be  carried  on^  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
men  they  wouW  collect  arourfcJ  them.  There 
would  be  far  fewer  strikes  and  less  restric- 
tion of  labour  if  the  mining  population  wore 
accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of  cduca- 
tioo. 


From  the  education  of  the  miners  we  might 
extend  our  observations  to  the  education  of 
those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  the 
mines.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  in  this  country  no  facilities 
whatever  are  afforded  for  acquiring  even  the 
elementary  branches  of  knowledge  connected 
with  the  profession  of  mining  ;  and  although 
the  higher  class  of  mining  engineers,  or  coal- 
viewers,  generally  receive  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, a  small  portion  of  it  only  relates  to  that 
which  is  to  be  the  occupation  of  their  lives  ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
daily  engaged  in  superintending  the  details 
of  mining  are  but  very  imperfectly  edu- 
cated. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  matters  hear- 
ing upon  the  collier's  situation  wiiich  we 
might  insist  on  at  considerable  length — such 
as  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms,  the  suppression  of  public-houses,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  dwelling-houses  oc- 
cupied by  the  mining  population  ;  but  these 
are  so  plain  and  obvious  to  every  one  that 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  make  any  obser- 
vations regarding  them.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  progress 
made  in  improving  the  miners'  dwelling- 
houses.  At  all  the  new  iron-works  erected 
and  erecting,  such  as  Lugar,  Eglinton,  and 
Portland,  in  Ayrshire ;  Kinneil,  in  Linlith- 
gowshire ;  and  Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  the 
houses  erected  are  of  a  superior  description, 
indicating  a  very  decided  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors  to  improve  the  character 
and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  people  em- 
ployed. At  some  of  the  collieries  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  where  houses  have  been  recently 
built — ^such  as  Dalkeith,  Newbattle,  and 
Whitehill — the  accommodation  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  what  is  provided  at  the  new 
iron-works.  We  trust  the  example  so  well 
set  will  be  extensively  followed,  as  some  of 
the  existing  houses  are  a  disgrace  to  the  pro- 
perties on  which  they  are  situated. 

The  term  proprietor  or  owner  of  a  colliery 
we  have  used  to  designate  the  party  actually 
working  the  coal,  whether  owner  or  lessee. 
On  the  subject  of  dwelling-houses  for  colliers 
we  should  like  now  to  address  a  word,  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  properties  the  mineral- 
fields  are,  and  who  have  a  permanent  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  them.  The  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  is  just  as  much  called  on 
to  build  dwelling-houses  for  his  under-ground 
tenants,  miners,  as  for  his  above-ground 
tenants,  hinds.  From  the  mineral-fields  of 
Scotland,  when  they  are  let,  the  proprietors 
generally  derive  a  large  revepue,  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  their  extent  than  they 
do  from  the  soil  by  which  they  are  overlaid. 
The  comfortable  up^putting  of  the  workmen 
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employed  is  one  of  the  duties  necessarily  at- 
tached  to  the  receipt  of  this  income,  and  one 
the  proper  discharge  of  which  will  not  be  a 
loss  to  the  proprietor,  but  a  real  and  abso- 
lute benefit,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  the  subject  will  let  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  if  the  houses  had  not  been  provided. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  tenant  who 
has  a  fifteen  or  a  nineteen  years'  lease,  and 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  property  beyond  its 
endurance,  will  furnish  the  same  amount  of 
accommodation  as  the  proprietor,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  property  is  permanent.  On 
this  point  we  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  prevailing,  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  should  be  removed,  as  it 
operates  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
miner,  and  in  the  end  produces  permanent 
injury  to  the  property. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  these  mat- 
ters, which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  the  mining 
population,  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  we 
reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved, and  the  enormous  mass  of  human 
beings  whose  happiness  is  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  on  them.  In  that  department 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  alone, 
the  increase  of  the  mining  population  within 
the  last  few  years  is  immense. 

There  are  now  about  one  hundred  blast- 
furnaces at  work  in  Scotland,  each  of  which 
will  produce  on  an  average  5000  ions  of  pig- 
iron  a  year,  or  altogether  about  half  a  million 
tons.  For  all  the  purposes  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  one  ton  of  pig-iron, 
taking  it  in  round  numbers,  there  will  be  re- 
quired about  3  tons  of  coal,  35  cwt.  of  calcined 
ironstone,  and  10  cwt.  of  lime.  According 
to  the  restricted  "  darg  "  of  the  Lanarkshire 
colliers  and  miners,  the  labour  of  one  man, 
supposing  him  to  work  the  whole,  will  be 
equal  to  the  produce  of  raw  material  for  50 
tons  of  pig-iron  a  year.  The  manufacture 
of  pig-iron  in  Scotland  will  therefore  give 
employment  to  10,000  colliers  and  miners. 
The  manufacture  of  malleable-iron  in  Scot- 
land will  be  somewhere  about  80,000  tons 
per  ^nnum,  which  will  give  employment  to 
1000  colliers,  each  ton  requiring  about  four 
tons  of  raw  coal  for  its  manufacture.  Al- 
together this  will  give  employment  to  11,000 
colliers  and  miners  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  alone  in  Scotland.  For  each  man  em- 
ployed the  population  may  be  estimated  at 
four,  which  will  give  a  population  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand. 

For  supplying  the  consumption  of  Glas- 
gow, 3000  colliers  are  required,  and  taking 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  number  of  colliers 
and  miners  absolutely  working  will  be  about 
80,000,  and  the  popTrftrtion  about  120,000. 


This  is  altogether  independent  of  oncost- 
men,  labourers,  mechanics,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  our  collieries  and 
ironstone  mines,  which  will  give  at  least 
one-half  more.  The  population,  therefore, 
belonging  to  our  coal  and  ironstone  working, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  180,000, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  every  day.  The 
quantity  of  pig-iron  made  has  doubled  within 
the  last  seven  years,  which  must  have  added 
to  the  mining  population  above  20,000. 

We  have  already  indicated  our  opinion 
that  the  Ayrshire  colliers  are  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  colliers  in  most  other 
districts  of  Scotland  ;  that  next  to  them  may 
be  ranked  the  men  employed  at  the  leading 
collieries  on  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  the  Mid-Lo- 
thian  colliers  being  the  lowest  on  the  scale. 
We  consider  the  colliers  situated  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Edinburgh,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  as  compared  with  the  others  mentioned, 
altogether  inferior,  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually.  The  duration  of  their  lives 
will  average  nearly  ten  years  less.  They 
are  worse-informed  on  general  subjects,  and 
slower  in  acquiring  information.  Yet  we 
entertain  a  stronger  hope  of  them  speedily 
reaching  a  higher  standard,  than  we  do  that 
the  Ayr  and  Fife  colliers  will  retain  their 
present  position.  The  Lothian  colliers  are 
simple  and  inofifensive  generally,  and  far  less 
vicious  than  those  connected  with  the  large 
iron-manufacturing  establishments  in  Lan* 
arkshire.  Their  situation  has  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  public,  in  connexion 
with  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  females 
carrying  coals  on  their  backs,  as  bearers. 
Some  of  the  proprietors,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  are  making  great  efforts,  at  con- 
siderable  cost,  to  improve  their  condition,  by 
furnishing  them  with  superior  d welling- hou- 
ses,  and  providing  them  with  a  higher  kind 
of  education.  In  the  counties  of  Fife  and 
Ayr,  especially  the  latter,  iron- works  are 
springing  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  along 
with  them,  a  population  whose  vicious  habits 
will  spread  desolation  among  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  well-doing,  well-conditioned  coU 
liers.  Ayrshire  is  now,  in  respect  of  the 
iron  trade,  very  much  like  what  Lanark- 
shire  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  it  will 
be  a  blessed  thing  for  the  country,  if  the  iron- 
masters will  learn  wisdom  from  their  past 
experience. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  we 
wish  to  advert.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  a 
measure  regarding  the  mining  population  of 
Britain,  in  circumstances  when  it  was  evi- 
dent  to  every  one  that  there  was  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  discuss  it  in  a  way  which 
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the  importance  of  the  subject  demanded 
We  can  form  no  opinion  of  what  the  object  of 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Finsbury  was,  in 
pressing  the  measure  to  a  second  reading, 
but  we  deprecate  the  idea  of  such  a  move- 
ment,  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  will  not  do  to  drag  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  three-fourths  of  the  members 
have  left  London  to  prepare  for  the  Hustings. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  this  measure,  ex- 
cept what  could  be  gathered  from  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  in  the  House,  as  that 
is  reported  in  the  public  prints ;  but  we  have 
very  strong  apprehensions,  even  from  this, 
that  if  it  was  not  impracticable,  there  were 
at  least  clauses  in  it  of  a  most  obnoxious 
kind.  For  instance,  what  could  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  propose  that  Parliament  should 
amhorize  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of 
Mines,  and  at  the  same  time  authorize  the 
putting  on  a  tax  of  one  farthing  per  ton,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  him  ?  What  would 
the  manufacturers  think,  if  it  was  proposed 
to  put  a  clause  in  the  Factory  Act,  author- 
izing a  tax  on  every  yard  of  cloth  manufac- 
tured, for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Factories  ? 

The  time  was  when  the  Legislature  re- 
fused to  give  to  the  collier  population  the 
privileges  and  advantages  possessed  by  the 
other  classes  of  the  community.  Does  Mr. 
Duncombe  now  wish  to  place  the  coal-own- 
ers in  that  position  which  the  colliers  for- 
meriy  occupied  ?  This  would  be  class  legis- 
lation with  a  vengeance.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  mining  population  will  be 
saved  from  the  interference  of  all  such  rash 
adventurers. 

The  noble  author  of  the  "  Mines  and  Col- 
lieries Bill"  has  been  again  returned  to  Par- 
liament. At  this  every  good  man  will  re- 
joice. We  trust  Lord  Ashley  will  be  able  to 
undertake,  and  carry  through,  everything 
necessary  for  securing  to  the  mining  popula- 
tion all  the  advantages  which  his  original 
measure  contemplated,  and  any  salutary  im- 
provements which  its  working  may  suggest. 
The  complete  success  which  has  attended 
his  former  labours,  holds  out  great  encourage- 
ment for  his  future  exertions.  He  has  laid 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  superstructure 
of  lasting  greatness  may  be  reared  ;  we  ear- 
nestly  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  complete 
the  edifice.  The  Bill  of  1842  has  now  been 
nearly  five  years  in  operation,  and  injuri- 
ously altered  as  it  was  in  Its  progress  through 
Pariiament,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
no  measure  wa^  ever  passed,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  means,  so  fully  realized  all  the  ex. 
pectations  of  its  supporters,  and  proved  to  be 


'  utterly  without  foundation  all  the  objections 
'  of  its  opponents.  In  its  working,  every  ob- 
stacle was  easily  surmounted,  every  diffi- 
culty speedily  disappeared.  All  parties  are 
now  perfectly  satisfied  that  females  are  un- 
necessary  in  under-ground  labour,  and  the 
females  are  now  contented  and  happy,  en- 
gaged in  occupations  more  suited  to  their  sex. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  as  impor- 
tant improvements,  that  the  age  at  which 
boys  are  employed  should  be  twelve  instead 
of  ten,  the  minimum  age  for  persons  in 
charge  of  engines  eighteen  instead  of  fifteen, 
and  the  educational  test  an  attendance  of 
three  years  at  school  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve.  In  regard  to  the  more  im- 
portant matter  of  explosions  in  collieries,  we 
are  very  much  inclined  to  follow  the  course 
suggested  by  Mr.  Liddell,  when  the  subject 
was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  30th  June  last,  which  was  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  take  evidence,  which 
should  be  both  of  a  scientific  and  practical 
kind — and  upon  that  evidence  let  a  measure 
be  framed. 

We  cannot  close  our  present  observations 
without  referring,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  to 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Ashley  in  connexion 
with  our  mining  population,  although  these 
form  only  a  small  part  of  his  labours  for  the 
working  population  of  the  country.  We  know 
of  no  situation  which  a  good  man  would 
be  more  disposed  to  envy  than  that  which 
Lord  Ashley  occupies  in  this  country  at  the 
present  moment.  With  a  character  spotless 
and  unblemished,  which  ennobles  his  rank, 
and  sheds  a  lustre  around  his  name — devot- 
ingthe  whole  energies  of  his  mind,  not  to  pur- 
poses of  personal  aggrandizement,  but  to  ele- 
vate immense  masses  of  his  fellow  creatures 
from  a  state  of  degradation  and  misery  to  a 
state  of  happiness  and  enjoyment — standing 
apart  from  all  political  parties,  yet  to  a  great 
extent  possessing  the  confidence  of  all — Lord 
Ashley  occupies  a  position  as  responsible  as 
it  is  dignified  and  honourable.  Before  him 
there  is  a  vast  field,  which  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  cultivate,  and  which  promises  a  rich 
harvest.  He  has  our  prayers  for  his  suc- 
cess. We  bid  him  God-speed.  It  is  possi- 
ble  he  may  not  get  full  credit  for  his  labours 
now  ;  posterity  will  do  him  justice.     In  the 


end  he  shall  have  his  reward. 


Art.  IV. — JuKY  System  in  Scotland. 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Andreto 
Rutherford,  Lord' Advocate  for  Scotland; 
Duncan  McNeill,  Esq.,   M.P.,   and   the 
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other  Scolch  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  James  Miller,  Esq.,  Solicitor 
Supreme  Courts.     Edinburgh. 

There  is  ground  for  hope  that  one  of  the 
greatest  grievances  under  which  our  coun- 
try groans  may  be  erelong  removed.  It  is 
now  felt  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  ihe 
press  of  England  is  raising  it  to  the  influen- 
tial position  of  a  popular  cry.  "  We  can  see 
no  good  reason,"  says  The  Daily  News,  "  why 
judges  of  nisi  priu^  should  not,  under  that  or 
some  new  commission,  sit  for  the  trial  of 
issues  without  the  assistance  of  Juries, 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  many  cases,  the 
jury  is  a  great  impediment  to  justice,  and  in 
many  that  it  is  merely  nugatory.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  a  jury  to  be  told, 
at  the  end  of  two  hours'  discussion,  wholly 
unintelligible  to  them,  that  they  are  to  find 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Their  presence  is,  however, 
a  greater  evil  where  an  issue,  of  which  the 
judge  thoroughly  understands  the  bearings 
and  merits,  is  left  to  their  decision  with  only 
an  indirect  instruction,  which,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  facts,  they  are  wholly  at  liberty  to 
disregard.  The  saving  of  time  in  the  hear- 
ing of  causes  would  be  very  great.  Counsel 
could,  with  safety  to  their  clients,  be  com- 
paratively concise ;  summings  up  might  be 
converted  into  short  statements  of  reasons  for 
the  judgment,  and  many  difficulties  as  to 
technical  points  of  evidence  would  be  gradu- 
ally disposed  of." 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  an  article 
which  contains  hard  complaints  of  an  evil 
which  the  Jury  System  has  generated  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Many  of 
the  cases  set  down  for  trial  are  found,  on  ex- 
amination by  the  judge,  to  be  far  beyond  the 
patience  or  the  intellects  of  a  jury ;  and  as 
he  cannot  pronounce  a  decision  himself,  he 
gives  forth  a  recommendation,  equivalent  to 
a  command,  that  pailies  should  submit  their 
case  to  private  arbitration.  They  are  thus 
denied  the  benefit  of  a  judgment  by  the 
Courts  of  Law  ;  and,  at  great  expense,  must 
commence  a  litigation  before  a  new  judge, 
whom  they  must  moreover  remunerate  for 
his  labours.  An  evil  like  this  has  called 
forth  the  loudest  reclamations  from  the  jour- 
nals  of  the.  South  ;  and  the  suppression  or 
modification  of  the  Jury  System  is  demanded 
by  the  Law  Magazine  itself.  In  part,  it  is 
already  abrogated.  During  the  present  year 
County  Courts  have  been  established  through, 
out  England,  with  power  to  determine  causes 
when  the  value  of  the  subject  in  dispute  is 
under  £20,  with  or  without  a  jury,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  parties  ;  and  we  are  in- 


formed by  the  Law  Times,  that  "  the  Courts 
for  the  most  part  show  an  aversion  to  Juries." 

All  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  encoura- 
ging, with  reference  to  the  Jury  System  in 
Civil  Cases  in  Scotland — one  of  the  most 
complete  failures  of  theoretical  legislators, 
and  one  of  the  most  deservedly  unpopular 
institutions.  Many  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  get  the  burden  shifted  or  removed ;  but 
an  influence,  superior  to  that  of  all  the  un- 
happy sufferers  combined,  has  hitherto 
proved  effectual  in  its  defence.  That  influ- 
ence, however,  like  all  class-influence,  must 
fall  before  the  potential  voice  which  has 
created  such  wonderful  results  in  our  times, 
and  by  which  the  Entail  Law  is  also  doomed ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  general  public  may 
be  aroused  to  a  due  comprehension  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  we  shall  state,  without 
any  technicality,  the  history  and  the  working 
of  this  novelty  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  system  in  which  all  men 
are  interested  ;  for  although  to-day  it  is  only 
your  neighbour  who  is  ruined  by  a  Jury 
Trial,  the  fate  to-morrow  may  be  your  own. 
We  earnestly  ask  the  attention,  therefore,  of 
the  general  reader,  on  a  matter  of  personal 
interest  to  himself — promising  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  trespass  upon  it,  either  by  the 
dryness  of  legal  jargon,  or  by  a  wearisome 
superfluity  of  details. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the 
system  of  Trial  by  Jury  in  Civil  Cases  has 
been  recognised  in  Scotland.  A  new  genera- 
tion has  arisen  since  it  was  introduced  ;  an- 
cient  prejudices  have  died  away ;  or  if  linger- 
ing still,  it  is  only  among  a  few  of  the  seniors 
of  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  have  outlived 
their  contemporaries  in  devoted  adherence  to 
abolished  systems,  and  to  all  the  advantages 
of  forms,  which,  if  not  the  very  worst,  were 
at  least  calculated  to  illustrate  the  staple 
themes  of  the  satirist  and  the  poet — and 
with  an  intensity  more  striking  than  any  poet 
or  satirist  ever  painted  them — the  law's 
vacillation  and  its  delay.  In  considering  the 
result  of  this  experiment,  the  people  of  Scot- 
land cannot  therefore  have  it  urged  as  a 
sufficient  answer  to  their  judgment,  that  it  is 
dictated  by  an  impatient  submission  to  a 
novelty,  and  that  the  kindly  influence  of 
time  will  reconcile  them  to  systems  which 
have  nothing  startling  in  them  except  that 
they  are  new.  The  prejudice  against  the 
institution,  merely  because  it  was  a  change 
on  established  things — ^to  most  men  suspi- 
cious, to  all  disagreeable — has  long  expired  ; 
and  the  inconveniences  of  that  which  it  sup- 
planted, are  not  now  diminished  or  forgotten, 
in  order  to  exhibit  by  contrast  the  magnitude 
of  the  evils  to  which  we  are  subjected. 
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A  word  or  two  about  its  history.  Among 
the  earliest  attempts  made  to  introduce  Jury 
Trial  in  Civil  Cases  into  Scotland,  was  that 
of  the  Grenville  Administration  in  1806 — a 
moTement  which  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  immense  arrear  of  cases  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  increasing  roll 
of  cases  taken  to  appeal.  The  proposal  at 
that  time  formed  only  a  part  of  so  extensive 
a  change  in  the  whole  form  and  constitution 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  that  it  was  denounced 
as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union; 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  was  evoked  to  crush 
a  proposition  which,  in  an  indirect  manner, 
attempted  to  execute  what  had  baffled  the 
arms  of  Edward — to  overturn  the  ancient 
institutions  of  Scotland,  and  to  introduce 
those  of  the  sister  country,  against  which 
the  nation  had  so  often  testified  in  many  an 
eloquent  oration,  and  on  many  a  battle-field. 

At  that  time  the  Court  of  Session  consisted 
of  Fifteen  Judges  and  sat  in  the  most  unsa- 
tisfactory of  all  modes — they  sat  in  a  crowd. 
A  Court  of  this  kind  is  destitute  of  every 
quality  which  can  raise  it  to  eminence,  or 
command  more  than  the  mere  outward  show 
of  the  decorous  respect  which  is  ever  paid 
to  the  Cleans  of  the  law.  A  crowd  has  no 
responsibility,  and  it  feels  none.  Those  who 
appoint  them  are  equally  relieved  from  the 
dread  of  that  just  reproach  which  an  indig- 
nant public  is  entitled  to  employ,  when  it 
beholds  its  high  places  desecrated  ;  the  para- 
sites of  placemen  doffing  the  ermine  of  jus- 
tice, and  learning  law  from  the  pleaders  at 
their  bar.  This  was  the  common  state  of 
things  at  the  period  we  refer  to ;  and  John 
Clerk  and  Henry  Erskine  had  to  give  place 
to  obscure  men  now  forgotten — ^to  waste  their 
energies  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  the 
bar,  until  at  last  the  one,  in  his  dotage,  was 
elevated  to  a  position  which  twenty  years  be- 
fore was  his  due,  while  the  other  was  lefl  to 
pine  in  retirement  over  the  iniquity  of  the 
times,  which  recognised  no  capacity  for  a 
judge  but  in  abject  adoption  of  the  political 
creed  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  The  sys- 
tem found  even  panegyrists.  It  was  argued 
that  the  appointment  of  one  person  unfit  for 
the  duty,  could  do  no  harm  in  a  crowd ;  his 
ignorance  would  be  a  benefit  in  forming  a 
check  upon  the  precipitation  of  another;  if 
be  had  no  philosophical  acquaintance  with 
jurisprudence,  it  was  replied,  that  he  had 
plain  common  sense ;  pedantic  learning  was 
awed  into  silence  by  his  ignorance ;  and  if 
he  did  no  harm,  further  than  by  occupying 
a  place  that  might  be  filled  by  a  better  law- 
yer, it  was  more  for  the  general  good  that  a 
persoo  who  had  served  the  ministry,  should 
receive  a  reward  for  his  service ;  it  stimulat- 
ed otheni  to  a  due  respect  for  Government, 


increased  the  desire  to  serve  them,  and 
brought  about  that  delightful  harmony  of 
contentment  with  existing  things. 

A  multitude  of  judges  sitiiiij^  in  one  court 
created  other  evils.  It  would  be  a  clear 
point  on  which  they  were  all  unanimous. 
To  different  mindtj — some  of  greater,  some  of 
lesser  grasp — the  question  at  issue  would 
appear  in  a  diflferent  light,  and  the  natural 
proneness  of  human  nature  to  opposition, 
the  desire  to  say  something  original,  and  to 
express  an  independent  opinion,  produced 
judgments  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme, 
based  on  grounds  oppositely  viewed  by  every 
judge  who  assisted  in  pronouncing  them. 
The  unsuccessful  litigant,  finding  his  case 
supported  on  some  points  by  one  section  of 
his  judges,  looked  only  to  this,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal  was  besieged  by  clamorous  de- 
mands for  redress  against  decisions  which 
commanded  no  respect. 

Let  us  at  once  admit  this  in  favour  of  Jury 
Trial,  that  there  could  not  be  a  form  of  pro- 
cedure more  wretched  and  more  cumbersome 
than  that  which  it  supplanted.  Had  any  one 
sat  down  on  very  purpose,  to  cull  from  the 
history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  most 
barbarous  nations  instances  of  denial  of  jus- 
tice, he  could  not  have  found  one  so  clamant 
as  the  complicated  forms  which  were  in  use 
in  this  country,  and  which  drew  forth  at  the 
time  a  warm  panegyric  from  many  educated 
men,  whom  frequent  contact  with  the  evil 
had  rendered  blind  to  its  magnitude  and 
intensity. 

The  system  of  Jury  trial  then  proposed  to 
be  introduced,  embraced  almost  as  wide  a 
range  of  subjects  as  that  which  it  does  at 
present.  It  was  not  declared  to  be  an  abso- 
lute rule  in  every  case.  It  was  left  optional 
to  the  parties,  or  discretionary  to  the  court. 
But  even  this  concession  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  country  did  not  render  it  palatable.  The 
members  of  the  bar  were  nearly  equally 
divided  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  and  although  it  was  approved  of 
by  a  majority,  a  large  number  of  re- 
spectable names  are  appended  to  a  protest, 
wherin  the  whole  scheme  is  denounced  as 
"  a  violation  of  that  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental 
of  the  whole,  which  stipulates  for  Scotland 
the  integrity  and  preservation  of  her  own 
laws,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  serve  as  a 
safeguard  against  projects  of  so  vast  a  cha- 
racter as  the  present,  appears  to  us  to  have  no 
meaning,  to  serve  no  use,  and  to  afford  no 
protection  at  all." 

On  the  retirement  of  the  short-lived  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Grenville,  the  proposi- 
tion was  abandoned.  It  was,  however,  re- 
newed in  1815,  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
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luctance  of  judges,  the  prejudices  of  the 
profession,  and  the  indifference  of  the  coun- 
try,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  said  to  have  been 
prepared  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Eldon, 
was  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Jury  Trial  in  Scotland  in  civil  cases  :  the 
learned  lord  foolishly  hoping  that  it  would 
relieve  him  from  the  harassing  number  of 
Scotch  appeals.  The  institution,  at  first, 
was  intended  merely  as  an  experiment,  and 
its  existence  was,  therefore,  prescribed  to  the 
short  term  of  seven  years.  To  give  it  every 
chance  of  success,  an  English  lawyer,  vers- 
ant  in  the  forms  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  Jury  Trial,  was  sent  down  to  Scotland,  to 
preside  over  the  new  court.  All  which  bland 
courtesy,  assiduous  attention  to  duty,  and 
anxious  avoidance  of  collision  with  existing 
interests  and  prevailing  prejudices,  could  do, 
to  render  the  institution  acceptable  to  the 
nation,  was  performed  by  Mr.  Adam.  He 
met  and  heard  the  parties,  not  merely  in  the 
majesty  of  a  public  court — but  by  personal 
conference  with  counsel  and  agents  in  his 
chambers,  he  endeavoured  to  smoothe  the 
way  for  trial,  without  the  formality  of  set 
speeches  and  uninfluenced  by  the  excitement 
and  irritation  of  debate.  His  efforts  were, 
however,  only  partially  successful ;  and 
when  in  1819  it  was  proposed  to  render  the 
court  one  of  the  permanent  tribunals  of  the 
country,  the  proposal  created  as  great  a  di- 
vision of  opinion  as  when  the  system  was 
first  introduced ;  and  the  calls  for  its  aboli- 
tion were  vigorous  enough  to  render  doubtful 
its  continued  existence. 

The  institution  survived,  however,  the 
storms  with  which  it  was  beset.  During  its 
weak  and  puling  infancy,  it  was  always  a 
matter  of  speculation,  whether  the  state 
physicians  would  give  it  another  lease  of 
life,  after  the  septennial  limit  had  expired,  or 
whether  it  was  to  form  a  small  episode  in 
the  history  of  Scotch  jurisprudence,  illustra- 
tive of  the  truth,  that  a  system  partially 
venerated  in  one  country,  not  perhaps  for  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  being  iden- 
tified with  all  the  cherished  portions  of  its 
history,  and  as  possessing  a  tradition  so  high 
that  its  origin  was  lost  amid  the  obscure  mist 
of  distant  ages,  would,  when  transplanted  to 
another  land,  where  it  had  no  historical 
memories  to  enhance  its  value,  wither  on  a 
few  years  of  flickering  existence,  exciting 
expectations  only  to  disappoint  them,  and  be 
ultimately  returned  to  the  country  from 
whence  it  came,  as  unsuited  to  the  inhos- 
pitable clime  into  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced. 

To  permit  this,  would  have  thrown  a 
slight  upon  a  system  which  our  Englbh 
governors  would  not  permit.     It  would  have 


annihilated  all  that  mass  of  prophecies  of 
advantage  and  extensive  good  with  which 
the  institution  was  ushered  in  ;  and  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  again  be- 
sieged by  importunate  suitors  with  their 
Scotch  appeals.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bentham 
praised  the  sagacity  of  the  Scotch  people — 
explained  to  them  the  dry  realities  of  the 
art  of  Jury  Trial  in  England — and  express- 
ed  his  confidence  of  the  issue,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  "  no  nK>re  apprehension  of  see- 
ing  the  Scotch  nation  submit  to  defile  itself 
with  any  such  abomination  than  he  had  of 
seeing  the  port  of  Leith  opened  for  the  im- 
portation of  a  pack  of  mad  dogs,  or  for  a 
cargo  of  cotton  impregnated  secundum  artem 
with  the  Plague." 

The  Act  of  1819  passed  into  a  law.  The 
Jury  Court  was  declared  permanent,  and  an 
enumeration  of  the  cases  given  which  ought 
to  be  sent  to  it  at  once  for  trial.  Six  years 
afterwards,  it  was  thought  that  another  ex- 
periment in  the  way  of  extension  might 
be  tried,  and  accordingly  an  Act  in  1825 
enlarged  the  list  of  cases  competent  for  Jury 
Trial ;  and  finally,  in  1830,  the  labours  of 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam  were 
brought  to  a  close,  by  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  Jury  Court,  aud  the  transference  of  its 
whole  powers  to  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
now  employs  the  intervention  of  Juries  as 
part  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

With  every  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  to  encourage  a  system  wliich  has 
been  rendered  part  of  our  judicial  estab- 
lishment,  and  to  accommodate  prejudices 
and  pre-existent  opinions  to  the  change, 
there  is  no  ground  for  dispute,  that  over  all 
Scotland  there  is  a  very  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion  that  it  has  failed;  and  its 
unpopularity  seems  only  to  deepen  on  each 
returning  year,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
decreasing  number  of  Jury  Trials.  The 
existence  of  such  a  feeling,  afler  the  expe- 
rience of  thirty  years,  is  the  sure  test  that 
there  is  something  radically  rotten  in  the  sys- 
tem itself,  or  something  in  it  alien  to  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  people.  Be  the 
feeling  against  it  founded  in  reason  or  based 
on  the  meanest  prejudice,  it  deserves  atten- 
tion  from  our  legislators,  because  it  is  deep, 
seated  and  universal.  Poll  Scotland  fronn 
Shetland  to  the  Sol  way  ;  ask  the  farmer  of 
the  south  or  the  fisherman  of  the  north, 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow  or  the  farmers 
of  the  Lothians ;  and,  above  all,  take  the 
opinions  of  that  very  numerous  and  influen- 
tial  class,  the  agents  who  have  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  clients  who  have  to  pay, 
and  whose  all  is  risked  on  a  Jury  Trial — 
and  from  one  and  all  of  them  will  be  obtain, 
ed  a  disapproval  of  the  system.     Pamphlet 
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upon  pamphlet  has  been  published,  giving 
embodiment  to  the  public  opinion  against  it. 
In  our  most  influential  newspapers  articles 
have  appeared  exhibiting  its  anomalies — 
explaining,  or,  if  you  will,  ex%gerating 
its  defects ;  and  the  decreasing  number  of 
the  cases  sent  for  trial,  bears  home  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law  sad  testimony  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  national  feeling. 

A  system  of  jurisprudence  so  old  as 
ours,  matured  by  settled  Courts  through  the 
slow  lapse  of  centuries,  can  present  few 
unsettled  questions  of  general  law  for  de- 
cbion  now.  The  great  general  rules  have 
all  been  fixed,  and  innumerable  decisions 
display  their  application  to  the  circum- 
stances of  life.  If  a  new  question  arise,  it 
is  as  an  exception  to  a  settled  rule  ;  a 
modification  of  some  principle  admitted,  and 
which  it  is  maintained  must  be  recognised 
upon  views  of  general  expediency,  and  to 
avoid  the  hardilbip  which  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  would  create.  Under  sys- 
tems long-established,  the  great  mass  of 
litigation  must  necessarily  arise  upon  ques- 
tions of  disputed  facts,  where  the  sole  duty 
of  Courts  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  from 
contradictory  evidence,  and  to  apply  the 
law  which  none  of  the  disputants  deny. 
But  where  are  the*  questions  of  disputed 
&cts  that  our  Courts  have  now  to  settle? 
What  a  startling  history  is  that  of  Scottish 
litigation  since  Jury  Trial  was  introduced  ! 
While  the  country  has  multiplied  her  re- 
sources beyond  all  parallel  in  the  nations  of 
the  world,  has  extended  her  commerce  to 
every  land,  and  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment  has  outstripped  all  competition — 
while  everything  has  arisen  in  the  shape 
of  complicated  transactions  to  generate  liti- 
gation, and  when  riches  are  in  existence  to 
feed  it  into  life,  the  Courts  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  gradual  process  of  desertion,  and 
the  lawyer's  occupation 's  .  gone !  While, 
forty  years  ago,  when  Scotland  was  a  poor 
country  and  its  merchants  considered  a 
venture  to  London  a  notable  speculation, 
th<^re  were  on  the  average  2427  cases 
brought  into  Court  annually,*  and  now, 
with  Judges  equal  to  the  best  our  country 
ever  knew,  we  have  arrived  at  the  very 
minimum  of  litigation,  in  having  in  the 
year  1845-6,  only  1399  defended  and  un- 
defended cases  in  all.f  Jt  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  it  will  come  to  less.  It  indi- 
cates  either  an  evil  than  which  no  greater 
can  exist — a  practical  denial  of  justice  by 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  mode  in  which 
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it  is  administered,  or  an  approximation  to 
the  halcyon  days  when  the  strife  of  law*. 
yers  and  the  majesty  of  judges  are  to  be 
remembered  only  as  things  that  were. 

In  considering  this  extraordinary  fact,  the 
question  met  with  at  the  very  outset,  is  the 
qualification  of  the  Judges,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Jurors,  for  the  duties  they  fire 
called  upon  to  discharge.  If  they  be  unfit- 
ted for  the  responsible  office  of  determining 
the  numerous  questions  of  which  they  are 
made  judges,  there  is  a  radical  defect  in 
the  system  of  our  distributive  justice.  If 
the  spring  be  impure,  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  the  stream  is  made  to  flow,  or  the 
mechanism  by  which  its  distribution  is  ef- 
fected. The  objection  on  this  point,  if  it 
exists  on  stable  grounds,  strikes  at  the 
root  of  Jury  Trial.  Its  importance  cannot 
be  exaggerated ;  and  while,  on  one  side,  the 
whole  difi[iculties  are  solved  by  the  simple 
statement  of  the  apparent  paradox,  that  we 
have  selected  as  our  judges  men  who  may 
not  have  one  single  qualification  for  the 
duty,  taken  from  the  obscurity  of  the  hum- 
blest ranks,  chosen  without  any  reference  to 
personal  fitness  or  superior  ability  and  edu- 
cation, exercising  their  functions  in  secret, 
and  removed  from  responsibility  by  their 
immediate  retfrement  into  the  original  ob- 
scurity  from  whence  they  were  dragged ; 
we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  called  upon  to  ad- 
mit the  admirable  character  of  a  system, 
which,  in  the  sister  country,  is  said  to  have 
created  the  most  finished  code  of  laws,  and 
to  have  eflected  the  object  for  which  courts 
of  justice  are  called  into  being.  A  refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  the  use  of  Juries  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  our 
own  land  ;  Can  that  system,  it  is  argued, 
be  defective  as  regards  our  civil  rights, 
which  disposes  of  our  lives?  against  which, 
in  this  department,  no  whisper  of  complaint 
has  been  ever  uttered,  and  without  which 
there  would  be  no  guarantee  for  the  liber- 
ties we  enjoy  ? 

There  is  no  magio  in  a  name.  A  system 
which  may  have  acquired  renown  when  ap- 
plied in  one  mode  may,  when  regarded  in 
another  light,  and  applied  in  other  circum- 
stances to  a  diflTerent  state  of  things,  be 
productive  of  inconvenience,  uncertainty, 
injustice,  and  ruin.  That  the  system  has 
been  found  beneficial  in  criminal  trials,  is 
not  conclusive  as  to  its  fitness  for  all  trials 
whatsoever.  Fortunately,  our  criminal  ju- 
risprudence is  simple — it  is  learned  without 
being  formally  studied ;  it  forms  but  a  little 
part  of  professional  education,  and  what 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law  treat  with  such  easy 
indifierence,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  an 
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unlettered  jury  under  the  direction  of  a  judge, 
to  comprehend  and  apply.  The  fattt  to  be 
ascertained  is  generally  divested  of  those 
complicated  communings,  which  create  all 
the  difficulty  in  the  determination  of  matters 
of  civil  right.  A  crime  has  been  committed, 
and  the  proof  adduced  to  bring  home  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  is  in  few  cases  beyond  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  jury.  The  nature  of  the 
trial  excites  their  interest,  and  enlivens  their 
attention  ;  the  mode  of  procedure  is  calculat- 
ed to  enlighten  even  the  dullest,  and  the  high 
responsibility  which  humanity  feels  at  issuing 
an  award  of  life  or  death,  removes  a  criminal 
trial  from  beyond  the  reach  of  the  considera- 
tions  which  must  decide  the  competency  of 
juries  for  the  settlement  of  matters  civil.  A 
nation,  tenacious  of  its  liberties,  could  not, 
moreover,  in  political  cases,  endure  that  these 
should  be  annihilated  without  the  free  consent 
of  the  citizens  by  whom  they  were  secured. 
Judges  elevated  above  their  position  in  so- 
ciety, might  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
motives  that  actuated  the  accused,  but  which 
found  a  welcome  reception  in  the  hearts  of 
hifi  fellow-citizens.  In  all  countries  judges 
are  generally  the  organs  of  the  government ; 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  their  proceed- 
ings are  regarded,  has  found  too  just  a  foun- 
dation in  the  frequency  with  which  their  pow- 
ers have  been  abused.  To^give  them  the 
power  of  deciding  on  the  guilt  of  criminals, 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  well  being  of 
society,  by  shaking  public  confidence  in  the 
officers  by  whom  its  peace  is  to  be  preserved. 
On  subjects  of  great  public  interest,  where 
popular  excitement  has  taken  the  reins  from 
reason,  and  popular  passion  has  created  in- 
difierence  to  consequences,  it  would  stimu- 
late insurrection  or  create  suspicion,  anarchy, 
and  discontent,  were  such  excesses  checked 
by  any  but  the  people  themselves.  In  short, 
to  impose  this  duty  on  the  judges,  would  be 
to  dig  the  grave  of  the  purest  virtue,  which 
would  inevitably  sink  beneath  the  malignity 
of  popular  detraction. 

The  simplicity  of  the  procedure,  the  general 
simplicity  of  the  fact  to  be  tried,  and  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  justice  tempered  with  hu- 
manity which  ought  Mo  guide  the  decision, 
render  the  rude  judgment  of  twelve  unletter- 
ed men  perhaps  fit  enough  for  serving  the  ob- 
ject of  criminal  justice.  An  erroneous  ver- 
dict here  is  not  fraught  with  such  gross  op- 
pression as  in  a  civil  matter.  Society  is  the 
opposing  litigant  to  the  accused.  Its  broad 
and  ample  shoulders  can  well  bear  that  one 
unpnncipled  adventurer  should  be  let  loose 
for  a  little  longer  to  weigh  upoa  them — to  add 
an  additional  wrong  to  those  which  a  stupid 
assize  has  let  pass  unpunished — consoling  it- 
self, at  the  same  tim?>  with  the  reflectioD, 


that  it  is  better  it  should  be  so,  than  have  an 
after- resurrection  of  repentance,  on  proof  of 
the  innocent  being  condemned.  A  rough 
and  round  verdict  of  this  kind  does  not,  in- 
deed, in  •ny  case,  defeat  the  object  of  the 
trial.  Though  the  punishment  which  the 
laws  impose  as  the  consequence  of  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  cannot  follow,  yet  the  accused  can- 
not retire  from  his  long  interview  with  the 
highest  judicial  authorities,  unafiected  by 
the  narrow  escape  which  he  has  had ;  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  trial  operates  often  as 
much  in  the  way  of  example,  as  the  horror 
of  the  execution. 

All  these  circumstances — ^plain,  simple, 
and  indisputable — have  no  relation  and  no 
meaning  in  regard  to  erroneous  verdicts  in 
civil  cases.  Here,  the  jury,  in  favouring 
A,  do  injustice  to  B,  and  while  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  correct  judgment  on  th«  evidence 
is  all  that  is  required  from  a  criminal  assize 
— their  leaning  being  to  mercy — it  is  essen- 
tial, in  civil  cases,  to  avoid  rendering  the 
whole  proceeding  a  very  mockery,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  a  libel  upon  justice,  to 
weigh  in  the  nicest  scales  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  its  minutest  particular 
— to  subject  the  law  to  no  crude  notions  of 
general  justice,  or  the  rules  of  evidence  to 
fanciful  presumptions  from  character  or  pre- 
conceived opinions. 

The  sole  requisite  for  being  a  juror  is  the 
possession  of  property.  If  poverty  in  this 
country  is  not  a  crime,  it  at  least  is  a  vast 
hindrance  to  the  possession  of  civil  status. 
A  test,  in  itself  absurd,  has  been  adopted — 
because  it  was  of  easy  application — to  mea- 
sure  the  capabilities  of  parties  for  duties 
than  which  none  in  civil  society  can  be 
more  delicate.  A  man  may  be  a  special 
juror,  if  he  pay  a  national  tax  (termed  cess) 
upon  property  of  the  valued  rent  of  £100, 
or  if  he  pay  assessed  taxes  on  a'house  of  the 
rent  of  £30.  A  common  juror,  again,  re- 
quires as  a  qualification  that  he  shall  possess 
real  estate  of  the  yearly  value  of  £5,  or 
personal  property  to  the  extent  of  £200. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  are  settled  by 
a  common  jury,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  Divisions  of  the 
Court  of  Sessiiin ;  but  where  any  transaction 
is  extremely  complicated^  or  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  understandings  of 
men  whose  worldly  substance  does  not 
exceed  the  limits  necessary  to  give  the  qua- 
lification for  acomnwn  juror,  the  Court  may, 
on  the  application  of  either  party,  send  the 
matter  to  a  special  jury,  and  appoint  any 
judge  they  think  fit  to  preside  at  the  trial. 

A  jury  so  qualified — petty  shopkeepers  or 
publicans — are  made  the  judges  of  a  wide 
range  of  cases,  comprehending  nearly  every 
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case  in  which  there  is  a  disputed  fact. 
Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  no  one 
case  almost  can  the  matter  at  issue  be  de- 
termined without  investigation  into  previous 
communings,  as  established,  not  merely  by 
parole  testimony,  but  by  masses  of  docu- 
ments which  would  require  more  time  for 
their  perusal  than  is  allowed  for  the  whole 
trial.  The  overturning  of  a  coach  and  the 
consequent  injury  to  a  passenger,  the  injury 
for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  or  the 
defamation  of  malicious  slander,  are  matters 
which  perhaps  seldom  lie  open  to  such  a 
remark.  But  questions  of  fraud,  depending 
on  the  most  involved  circumstances  of  the 
transactions  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  their  issue 
ruinous  not  merely  to  the  fortune  but  the  good 
name  of  one  at  least  of  the  litigants,  might 
as  properly  be  sent  for  the  rash  decision  of  a 
Turkish  Cadi,  as  to  the  judgment  of  a  jury 
picked  from  the  counter  or  the  plough. 
Even  questions  of  damage  are  often  as  unfit 
for  their  consideration.  What  can  be  more 
calculated  to  generate  alarm  than  to  send  a 
question,  depending  for  its  proper  determina- 
tion on  a  correct  analysis  of  the  most  intricate 
evidence  in  the  science  of  chemistry  and 
engineering,  to  a  conclave  of  farmers  and 
woollen-drapers  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  long  ago 
that  a  question  of  this  kind,  involving  a  claim 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  was  sent  to  a  jury  whose  leader  was 
a  respectable  woollen-draper,  and  whose 
associates,  from  their  previous  occupation, 
were  as  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  heating  air,  which  they  were 
samnnoned  to  determine,  as  they  were  sur- 
prised  at  the  summons  by  which  the  irksome 
duty  was  imposed  upon  them  ! 

Were  it  necessary,  instances  innumerable 
might  be  here  adduced  of  such  extraordinary 
anomalies.  There  is  one,  however,  detailed 
by  Mr.  Miller,  which  fully  bears  out  the 
object  of  his  pamphlet,  in  establishing  the 
incompetency  of  jury  trial  in  civil  cases. 
In  the  year  1834,  certain  colliers,  while 
working  in  a  mine  in  a  coal-field  in  Ayrshire, 
bad  carried  their  operations  under  the  river 
Gamock,  which  broke  into  their  workings, 
destroyed  their  own  colliery,  penetrated  into 
those  of  their  neighbours,  and  completely  tilled 
the  mines  to  which  it  obtained  access. 
Great  was  the  injury,  and  the  damage  claimed 
extended  to  je20,000.  The  defence  set  up 
to  this  action  was  the  plea,  that  the  injury 
was  created  by  accident  which  no  foresight 
could  have  anticipated  and  no  prudence  have 
averted ;  that  the  workings  were  not  rash, 
dangerous,  or  unusual — without  proving 
which  no  ground  for  damage  existed,  and  no 
injury  was  done.  To  establish  the  suit  and 
the  defence,  all  the  colliers  were  examined, 
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and  all  the  coal-masters  and  engineers  of 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  England,  were  engaged,  and  a  multitude 
of  documents,  models,  sections,  plans,  and 
states,  requiring  a  cart  for  their  conveyance, 
were  collected,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
twelve  farmers  who  were  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  half  an  hour. 

Nine  counsel  were  engaged  for  the  conduct 
of  the  legal  tournament,  and  agents  in  town 
and  country  were  of  an  equal  number. 
The  presiding  judge  having  discovered,  just 
on  the  eve  of  trial,  th'at  the  time  appointed 
for  the  Ayr  Circuit  would  be  too  limited  for 
the  purpose,  the  entire  proceedings  were  at 
this  time  slopped.  A  new  notice  of  trial  was 
intimated,  and  a  day  was  fixed  ;  but  in  the 
interim  one  of  the  parlies,  becoming  convinced 
of  the  obvious  and  apparent  inequity  to  him- 
self, of  remitting  such  a  case  to  such  a 
tribunal,  made  an  advance  of  £1009  to  the 
pursuer  of  the  action,  merely  to  induce  him 
to  refer  the  matter  to  two  educated  men — 
counsel  in  the  case — who  had  patience  and 
ability  to  comprehend  it.  The  appeal  to  the 
jury  here  was  in  the  highest  degree  danger- 
ous to  the  defender.  A  vast  destruction  of 
property  had  been  effected  through  the 
immediate  instrumentality  of  his  workmen  ; 
and  no  picture  was  more  capable  of  coming 
home  to  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the 
country  farmers,  who  were  to  try  the  ques- 
tion, than  the  sudden  influx  of  a  tide  river 
into  the  long-established  and  well-known 
mines  of  their  neighbours.  The  ruin  was 
appalling  and  complete :  it  required  no  pa- 
tient or  persevering  attention  to  comprehend 
it.  Not  painted  to  them  by  the  imperfect 
descriptions  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  past,  but 
before  them  on  the  day  of  trial  lay  the  mines 
not  long  since  resounding  with  the  hum  of 
busy  industry,  now  filled  with  water,  which 
sympathized  in  its  movements  with  the  flow- 
ing  and  receding  tide. 

The  defence  was  recondite — depending  on 
the  testimony  of  colliers,  which  extended 
over  many  years,  and  on  the  hypothetical 
opinions  of  men  of  skill,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  system  of  working  which  had  been 
pursued.  To  render  patent  to  the  jury's 
minds  the  evidence  adduced,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
perspicuous  and  mellifluous  language  in 
which  the  ideas  of  colliers  were  conveyed. 
Let  their  amazement  be  guessed,  when  told 
by  the  witnesses  of  "  shankings,  and  crib- 
bings,  and  winnings,  and  wastes;"  "air 
courses,  and  mines,  vents,  biggings,  and  roof; 
pavements,  crop- workings,  wall- faces  and 
breasts  ;  door- workings,  and  stoops  with  gob 
for  the  waste ;  Lumming,  and  rooms,  and 
ditching,  and  shearing ;  faces  and  inbreosts, 
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ribs,  joints  and  lips;  hitches,  and  crushes, 
and  plumpers,  and  slips." 

It  is  possible — just  barely  possible — that 
the  jury  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  would 
have  a  faint  conception  of  the  case  ;  but  how 
infinitely  short  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
details  which  could  alone  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  their  office!  To  such 
cases,  Jury  Trial,  even  in  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  sys- 
tem, was  never  considered  fit,  and  the  gross 
practical  injustice  which  it  occasions,  cannot 
be  excused  by  loud  declamations  as  to  its 
merits  in  general,  or  as  to  its  advantages 
when  diflferently  applied.  "  Nowhere,"  says 
Mr.  Miller,  the  intelligent  author  of  the  well- 
written  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
"  Nowhere  that  I  know  of,  except  in  the  Jury 
Court  in  Scotland,  or  among  empirics  and 
quacks,  is  such  a  practice  tolerated,  as  calling 
upon  men  to  discharge  dutie-s  for  which  they 
cannot  be  presumed  to  possess  adequate 
qualifications." 

How,  in  truth,  can  men  be  asked  to  submit 
their  fortunes  to  the  rude  incapacity  of  a 
court  like  this  ? — "  A  Scotch  jury,  even  in 
Edinburgh,"  says  Mr.  George  Combe,  "  fre- 
quently presents  the  following  particulars  for 
observation :  It  consists  of  twelve  men ; 
dght  or  ten  of  whom  are  collected  from  the 
'country,  within  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital.  These  individuals 
hold  the  plough,  wield  the  hammer  or  the 
hatchet,  or  carry  on  some  other  useful  and 
respectable  but  laborious  occupation  for  six 
days  in  the  week.  Their  muscular  systems 
are  in  constant  exercise,  and  their  brains  are 
rarely  called  on  for  any  great  exertion. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to  read  beyond  the 
Bible  and  a  weekly  newspaper ;  they  are  still 
less  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  Counsel  ad- 
dress long  speeches  to  them  ;  numerous  wit- 
nesses are  examined,  and  the  cause  is 
branched  out  into  complicated  details  of  fact, 
and  wire- worn  deductions  in  argument. 
Without  being  allowed  to  breathe  fresh  air, 
or  to  take  exercise  or  food,  they  are  confined 
to  their  seats  till  eight  or  ten  in  the  evening, 
when  they  retire,  to  return  a  verdict  by 
which  they  may  dispose  of  thousands  of 
pounds !" 

Chosen  at  random  from  the  indiscriminate 
list  in  which  they  are  associated  in  the  tax- 
books,  composed  of  such  various  and  motley 
materials,  so  opposite  in  opinions,  so 
dififerent  in  knowledge,  and  so  distinct  in  pro 
fessions,  that  they  would  never  by  any 
evolutions  of  chance  have  met  together  in 
this  world  before,  and  except  to  meet  upon 
another  jury,  may  never  meet  together  for 
one  and  the  same  object  again  ;  the  amazing 
paradox  is  to  club  together  so  party-coloured 


a  group,  and  to  ask  a  unanimous  verdict 
from  men  who  have  not  the  same  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  who  cannot 
have  the  same  appreciation  of  the  evidence. 
It  would  seem  rational  to  call  a  jury  of  mer- 
chants to  try  a  cause  depending  on  the  cus- 
tom  of  trade ;  to  lay  a  case  relative  to  the 
proper  working  of  a  colliery  before  a  jury  of 
coal-masters  and  engineers ;  and  to  require 
a  band  of  farmers  to  pronounce  as  to  whether 
a  farm  has  been  miscropped  ; — but  to  dove- 
tail into  one  mass  the  grocer,  the  tailor, 
shoemaker,  and  farmer,  is  to  call  into  being 
a  tribunal,  in  whose  name  a  verdict  is  given 
forth,  but  which,  in  truth,  must  be  that  of  the 
person  in  the  jury  best  acquainted  with  the 
matter  at  issue,  and  to  whose  opinions  it  is 
only  natural  that  his  uninstructed  associates 
should  bend.  In  other  words,  while  the  ver- 
dict appears  to  be  that  of  twelve  independent 
minds,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  opinion  of 
the  most  active,  or  the  most  positive,  self- 
willed  unit  in  the  mass.  And  it  is  to  get  the 
judgment  of  this  unit,  that  we  have  super- 
seded the  regularly-trained  judges  of  the 
land  ! 

Yet  one  man  so  qualified  may  decide,  by 
influencing  the  other  eleven,  without  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  upon  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  community.  The  whole  en- 
ter upon  their  duty  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  case  at  issue ;  without,  it  may  be,  any 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  transactions 
of  which  they  are  to  judge  ;  to  hear  evidence 
upon  subjects  of  whose  existence  they  might 
have  known,  but  with  which  they  had  neither 
practical  nor  theoretical  acquaintance.  On 
the  instant  they  are  supposed  capable  of  se- 
perating  good  evidence  from  bad — giving 
due  weight  to  what  is  important,  and  rejecting 
the  immaterial — able  to  arrange,  analyse, 
and  apply  the  result  of  the  labours  of  months 
of  preparation,  and  to  pronounce  a  verdict  by 
which  justice  is  to  be  administered.  Masses 
of  written  evidence  are  laid  before  them, 
which  they  have  not  time,  or  inclination,  or 
capacity  to  read.  Plans  and  sections  are 
put  into  their  hands ;  states  and  accounts  are 
founded  on  ;  models  of  workings  are  exhibit- 
ed— all  connected  with  the  parole  evidence 
they  have  heard,  and  all  of  which  must  be 
studied  deliberately  and  leisurely  in  order  to 
be  comprehended.  In  the  abstract,  such  a 
system  is  repugnant  to  common  sense;  in 
practice  it  has  been  productive  of  great  op. 
pression,  and  generated  more  sallies  of 
scandal  and  satire  against  law  and  lawyers, 
than  can  be  found  in  the  whole  long  history 
of  the  law,  even  in  the  worst  and  most  de- 
graded times. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  remarks 
are  intended  to  hold  up  to  reproach  anything 
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else  but  the  system  under  which  the  fame  of 
our  law  has  died.  The  jurors  themselves 
are  more  the  objects  of  our  pity  than  of  our 
hatred  or  ridicule.  They  are  compelled  to 
assume  an  office  for  the  discharge  of  which 
they  are  the  strongest  witnesses  to  their  own 
incapacity.  Many  of  them  pray  for  relief 
from  the  irksome  task  from  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  their  fitness  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  their  oath  ;  and  all  of  them 
dread  the  sumnrK)ns  that  Imposes  upon  them 
a  loss  of  days  and  weeks,  and  subjects  them 
to  all  the  miseries  attendant  on  the  discharge 
of  new  and  wearisome  labours. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Miller  on  the  case  of  the  drowned  col- 
liery: — 

"  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  list  of 
assize  summoDed  by  the  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  now  in  force,  which  it 
was  of  course  necessary  implicitly  to  follow,  for 
the  trial  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  that 
has  perhaps  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  Jury 
Court  in  Scotland,  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
points  for  the  decision  of  the  Jury — a  case  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  the  nicest  questions 
regarding  mining  operations  and  geological  sci- 
ence, and  the  most  complicated  and  difHcult  data 
for  the  assessment  of  the  damages.  This  assize 
was  composed  of  twenty-three  farmers,  two  mer- 
chants, two  grocers,  two  commercial  agents,  two 
loteons,  one  clock-maker,  one  cheese-oealer,  one 
ironmonger,  one  carpet-manufacturer,  one  weaver, 
one  smith,  one  rope-spinner,  one  baker,  and  six 
gentlemen  of  no  profession,  art,  or  trade.  Now 
io  this  list  there  is  not  one  coal-master  or  mining 
enghieer ;  in  short,  not  one  man  of  skill  who 
cooid  possibly  understand  or  form  any  adequate 
opinioa  whatever  of  the  evidence." — Pp.  16-17. 

The  author  adds  that  many  of  the  twenty- 
three  farmers  were  summoned  from  the  dis- 
tant county  of  Wigton,  "during  the  throng 
of  the  harvest  season,  and  whose  absence 
from  home,  particularly  at  such  a  lime,  must 
have  been  a  serious  loss  to  themselves  and 
the  country,  while  their  attendance  at  Ayr 
for  the  trial  of  such  a  case  must  have  been 
obviously  worth  less  than  nothing." — (P.  27.) 
In  the  conclusion  we  entirely  concur,  that 
there  is  great  evil  to  the  jurors  themselves, 
and  injury  to  society,  "in  summoning  from 
thirty  to  fifly  honest,  but  as  at  present  se- 
lected, unskilled  men,  from  their  useful  avo- 
cations,  to  go  through  a  useless  form,  in  pre- 
tending to  return  verdicts  in  cases  which 
they  cannot  understand,  and  which  verdicts, 
in  consequence,  the  Court  will  only  sustain, 
if  the  Judges  think  them  according  to  tlie 
evidence."— (P.  27.) 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  variety 
of  opinions  that  must  prevail  among  fifty 
jurors — the  number  of  the  assize  usually 
cited — there  is  a  pleasant  process  always  re- 


sorted to,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "  knocking  the  brains  out  of  the  jur}-." 
As  soon  as  the  mass  are  cited,  agents  set  to 
work  to  ascertain  the  private  opinions  of  the 
whole,  in  regard  to  the  case  under  considera- 
tion.    If  the  dispute  arise  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
juror  is    aristocratic  in  his  leanings,  is  of 
importance.     Is  the  case  disreputable,  and 
its  blemishes  only  to  be  concealed  by  clap- 
trap  and  declamation,   the   acuteness  of  a 
juror    would    be   an   obstacle    to    success. 
Having  the  power  of  challenging  a  certain 
number,  when  the  ballot  is  taken  such  men 
may  be  excluded ;  and  a  select  number,  by 
good  management,  and  a  little  trouble,  may 
thus  be  secured,  with  prejudices   running 
strong  in  favour  of  one  side,  and  which,  in 
casting  the  balance  of  ambiguous  proof,  may 
be  safely  relied  on,  as  equal  in  effect  to  the 
most  convincing  oration  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel engaged. 

Take  next  the  absurd  mode  in  which  this 
motley  group   are  addressed.     From   time 
past  all  memory,  everybody  knows  that  the 
mode  of  conducting  jury  trials  in  criminal 
cases  in  Scotland  is  first  to  read  the  charge, 
next  to  lead  the  evidence  in  support  of  it, 
then  that  in  exculpation.     The  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  then  addresses  the  jury  on 
its  import,  and  he  is  followed  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner;    the  judge's  charge  con- 
cluded a  procedure,  which  in  practice  has 
been  found  productive  of  good,  and  to  which 
the  Scotch  people  have  been  long  accustomed. 
Not  so,  however,  is  the  process  in  a  trial 
on  a  civil  question.     As  we  had  determined 
to  play  at  being  Englishmen  in  regard  to  the 
substance,  it  was  considered  proper  to  take 
the  accessories  too  ;  and  the  anomaly  is  daily 
exhibited,  of  a  ccJUnsel  rising  up  to  state  his    - 
case — to  press   it   home  with  all   the   skill 
which  professional  experience  suggests — to 
call  upon  the  jury  to  find  for  his  client — with- 
out one  single  witness  having  been  examined, 
or  one  document  put  in  evidence.     His  ora- 
tion is  all  in  the  pauIo  post  futuro  tense  ;  the 
jury  are  requested  to  imagine  that  they  shall 
see  what  they  shall  see ;  and  afler  a  speech 
of  indefinite  duration,  the  orator  proceeds  to 
examine  witnesses.     Not  being  certain  as  to 
what  the  witnesses  may  state — relying  upon 
previous  private  examinations,  which,  as  not 
being  taken  on  oath,  afe  oflen  falsified  by 
the  depositions  in   court — the    unfortunate 
counsel  often  finds  himself  making  profes- 
sions of  what  he  shall  prove,  which  his  own 
witnesses  contradict — and  of  founding   his 
case  on  circumstances  directly  at  variance 
with  those  established  in  evidence.     Had  he 
known  exactly  what  the  witnesses  would  say, 
he  fi.c^s  mifrht  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
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ensured  his  success ;  but  having  been  led  to 
place  himself  on  other  grounds,  he  can  with 
little  hope  wheel  round  and  ask  a  verdict  on 
what  is  proved.     After  the  evidence  for  the 
pursuit  is  led,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  consider  whether  any  in  defence 
should  be  adduced — not  from  any  doubts  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  evidence  which  the 
witnesses  would  give,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  plaintiff  or  pursuer  having  the  last  word 
with  the  jury.     If  the  defendant  bring  for- 
ward witnesses,  his  counsel  must  rise  and 
state  what  he  shall  prove,  commenting  at  the 
same  time  on  the  evidence  led  by  his  oppo- 
nent.    The   plaintiff  at   the   close   has  the 
privilege  of  reply — a  matter  of  no  importance 
whatever  in  regard  to  judges,  but  considered 
as  vital  with  such  a  tribunal  as  a  jury.     To 
shut  out  this  reply  of  the  plaintiff  and  to  enjoy 
the  last  word  himself,  a  defendant  will  often 
decline  to  lead  evidence,  and  risk  the  whole 
upon  a  clever  speech  of  his  counsel.     The 
whole   formal   proceeding   is    thus   nothing 
more  than  a  species  of  unprincipled  gam- 
bling,  in  which  it  is  considered  fair  to  look 
into  your  neighbours  hand,  and  adopt  every 
means  that  tact  and  skill  suggest,  to  sweep 
off  the  stake  from  the  hands  which  hold  it. 
The  object  apparently  in  view  in  enacting 
such  a  system  is  not  the  elucidation  of  truth, 
but  a  pleasant   variety  of  those  games  of 
chance,  which  mankind   have   hitherto  re- 
served  for  relaxation  and  amusement,  but 
which  are  here  beautifully  applied  to  one  of 
the  useful  purposes  of  life. 

Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable  to  the 
law  than  the  existence  of  such  a  system,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  pusillanimous  than  the 
puling  impatience  with  which  it  has  been 
borne.  On  this  point  we  ^re  glad  at  least 
to  have  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  whose 
weight,  unhappily  for  Scotland,  was  suc- 
cessfully thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour  of 
the  introduction,  continuance,  and  extension 
of  the  system  we  are  now  considering.  "  I 
am  conscientiously  persuaded,"  said  Lord 
Jeffrey, "  that  our  Scottish  method  of  address- 
ing  the  jury  after  the  evidence  rather  than 
before  it,  and  allowing  each  party  in  all 
cases  to  be  heard  in  one  such  address,  and 
no  more,  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  which 
we  have  recently  borrowed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  country."*  Another  lawyer,  now 
no  more — ^the  late  Mr.  Robert  Forsyth,  thus- 
also  described  it :  "  The  counsel  were  set  to 
make  speeches,  bragging  of  what  they  were 
to  prove,  but  not  sure  whether  their  proof 
would  succeed  or  not;  so  that,  instead  of 
reasoning  in  the  Scottish  fashion,  about  an 
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existing  reality,  viz.  a  proof  actually  led, 
their  statements  were  hypothetical,  and 
sometimes  by  the  failure  of  proof  they  seemed 
utterly  foolish,  and  not  calculated  to  assist 
either  judge  or  jury.  Add  to  this,  that  for 
half  the  day  there  was  something  like  a 
hoax  about  the  question  whether  there  was 
to  be  a  reply  or  not."  * 

These  views,  which  occurred  to  people 
before  the  system  of  Jury  Trial  was  insti- 
tuted, have  been  well  illustrated  by  its  prac- 
tical operation.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
issue  of  such  a  trial  seems  to  operate  upon 
all  concerned  in  it  like  a  shock  of  electri- 
city. An  Agent  no  sooner  finds  himself  in 
the  unhappy  predicament  of  having  a  Jury 
Trial,  than  his  rest  is  broken — peace  for- 
sakes him ;  innumerable*  foolish  and  un- 
necessary papers  are  written  and  printed  ; 
and,  until  the  thing  is  over,  the  unhappy 
man  is  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  his 
cause  cilebre ;  a  paltry  matter  not  worth 
J£30  being  magnified  into  the  importance  of 
a  case  on  which  the  fate  of  a  barony  de- 
pended — partly  from  the  nervousness  of  ig- 
norance and  inexperience,  and  partly  from 
the  pomposity  and  fussiness  with  which  the 
whole  thing  is  gone  through.  Great  expense, 
thus  incurred  uselessly,  will  never  be  re- 
covered by  the  gaining  from  the  losing  party ; 
and  the  victor,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  finds 
himself  in  the  pleasant  predicament  of  being 
ruined  by  his  triumph. 

The  stories  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
verdict  is  made  up  by  the  jury,  exceed  the 
most  graphic  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  romances.  Very  often  they  are  saved  all 
trouble  in  thinking  about  the  matter,  by  the 
judge  informing  them  that  they  must  find 
for  the  pursuer  or  defender,  according  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  judicial  mind.  The  far- 
mers and  shoemakers  of  the  group,  having 
sat  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten 
at  night,  in  a  position  in  which  they  seldom 
if  ever  sat  before,  are  generally  found  dozing 
in  the  most  confused  state  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence ; — at  least  sleepy,  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted, with  cramped  legs,  and  altogether  in 
a  condition  the  most  thoroughly  miserable, 
they  could  as  soon  perform  any  kind  of  im- 
possibility as  retire  to  consider  clearly  and 
calmly  the  evidence  laid  before  them.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  a  merciful  relief 
when  the  judge  saves  them  all  trouble,  by 
telling  them  what  verdict  to  bring  in  ;  the 
only  evil  being,  that  while  the  judgment  is 
in  reality  his,  he  has  none  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  pronouncing  it.  The  sad  case, 
however,  is  that  where  the  judge  retains  his 
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impartiality,  and  does  not  set  himself  to 
plead  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  advocate  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  parties.  Take  for  ex- 
ample  the  luminous  charge  in  the  leading 
case  of  Bardell  t?.  Pickwick  :  "  Mr.  Justice 
Stareleigh  summed  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
and  most  approved  form.  He  read  as  much 
of  his  notes  to  the  jury  as  he  could  decipher 
on  so  short  a  notice,  and  made  running  com. 
ments  on  the  evidence  as  he  went  along. 
If  Mrs.  Bardell  were  right,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrong ;  and  if  they 
thought  Mrs.  Cluppins  worthy  of  credence, 
they  would  believe  her,  and  if  they  didn't, 
why  they  wouldn't.  If  they  were  satisfied 
that  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  had 
been  committed  they  would  find  tor  the 
plaintiff,  with  such  damages  as  they  thought 
propejn  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared 
to  t\ltk  that  no  promise  of  marriage  had 
been  ever  given,  they  would  find  for  the  de- 
fendant with  no  damages  at  all.  The  jury 
then  retired  to  their  private  room  to  talk  the 
matter  over,  and  the  judge  retired  to  his 
private  room  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
mutton-chop  and  a  glass  of  sherry." 

When  the  judge  thus  leaves  the  wearied 
jury  to  themselves,  by  giving  them  a  Pick- 
wickian charge,  the  result  is  often  some 
extraordinary  verdict,  in  regard  to  which  it 
would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  to  find  out 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rested.  It  often 
turns  out  that  one  of  them  has  got  a  erotchet ; 
and  of  course  the  self-will  arising  from  such 
a  cause  enables  him  to  sway  the  minds  of 
eleven  men  who  have  no  idea  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  indifierent  what  may  be  the 
result,  provided  they  rid  themselves  of  their 
imprisonment,  and  get  home  to  their  supper 
and  their  families.  More  especially  in  those 
miserable  actions  of  damages  for  technical 
informalities  in  the  execution  of  the  dili- 
gence of  the  law,  or  for  trifling  scratches 
on  the  face,  or  for  saying  that  such  a  one 
is  no  better  than  he  should  be — the  low  liti- 
gation which  degrades  the  law  and  consti- 
tutes nearly  the  entire  mass  of  our  Jury 
Cases — in  these  actions,  the  juries  forget 
all  reason,  justice,  and  common  sense  ;  and 
people  who  have  not  one  unnecessary  six- 
pence to  rub  upn  another,  will  deal  about 
the  most  extravagant  and  enormous  sums 
of  damage.  A  hundred  or  two  hundred 
pounds  are  often  given  where  a  hundred 
farthings  would  be  too  much.  There  is 
indeed  no  measure  or  reason  or  rule  in  the 
mode  in  which  juries  deal  with  damages ; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  a  kind  ot 
secret  self-gratification  in  being  enabled 
thus  to  lord  it  over  the  unfortunate  delin- 
quent. Where  the  question  is  not  of  a  pe- 
cuQiary    character,  the    jury-room    some- 


times exhibits  strange  scenes,  if  there  be 
no  dogmatic  or  positive  personage  among 
them ;  and  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  in  one  of 
the  pamphlets  now  before  us,  that  in  one 
case  they  tossed  up  for  it — whether  the  ver- 
dict should  be  for  pursuer  or  defender  ! ! ! 

The  consequences  are  before  us:  In  a 
great  country  like  Scotland  not  thirty  cases 
are  brought  forward  annually  to  a  Jury.* 
All  are  either  strangled  out  of  court  or 
compromised  before  the  trial  begins,  from 
terror  of  its  uncertain  decrees ;  and  of  the 
few  which  go  to  trial,  one-fourth  (so  far  as 
we  can  guess)  are  afterwards  set  aside  as 
contrary  to  evidence — while,  in  every  case 
that  will  bear  the  expense,  applications  are 
made  for  new  trials  on  this  ground.  In  a 
late  case,  one  jury  returned  a  verdict  which 
the  Court  quashed  as  contrary  to  evidence, 
and  ordered  a  second  trial ;  the  second  trial 
took  place  with  the  same  result,  when  an 
application  for  a  third  trial  was  of  course 
made ;  but  the  Court  wearied  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  while  still  holding  the  judgment 
to  be  erroneous,  they  refused  the  third  ap- 
plication, af\er  the  wretched  litigants  had 
incurred  expenses  to  the  extent  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds. 

Now  it  really  is  cruel,  that  when  the 
country  keeps  up  the  costly  establishment 
of  a  complete  judicial  system,  it  gets  only 
half  the  good  from  it  that  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  demand.  In  vain  have  we  able 
judges  and  an  energetic  bar,  if  their  talents 
are  paralysed,  and  their  knowledge  rendered 
useless,  or  directed  to  the  low  office  of 
getting  verdicts  by  clap-trap  and  chicane. 
And  in  vain  will  the  philanthropist  laud  the 
cessation  of  litigation,  if  the  evil — if  it  be 
an  evil — is  only  lessened  by  the  creation  of 
a  greater.  "Do  not,'*  said  Mr.  Forsyth, 
**  fall  into  the  dangerous  error  of  imagining 
that  when  men  are  put  to  silence,  and 
withdraw  their  disputes  from  aversion  to  the 


•  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber ;  but  we  find  in  some  of  the  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  the  following  statements :— Mr.  Miller 
says,  "  It  has  been  stated  by  most  competent  au- 
thority, that  the  Jury  Court  never  decided  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  cases  remitted  to  it ;  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  be  fully  8up[)orted  by  the 
returns  made  to  parliament,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  in  1843,  while  20,060  cases  were  settled  in 
the  different  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland  (all  cases 
involving  disputes  above  £40  being  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  Jury  Trial),  thirty-six  only  were  tried, 
but  Very  probably  not  decided  ultimately  by  the 
Jury  •  !  ! " 

Another  writer  says  (somewhat  roundly  as  to 
figures),  that  **  the  unpopularity  of  trial  by  Jury 
in  civil  cases  in  Scotland,  is  remarkably  evidenced 
by  the  fact,  that  from  January,  1S46,  to  January, 
1S47,  out  of  1400  cases  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
only  thirty-two  were  disposed  of  by  Juries." 
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tribunal,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  the 
judges  are  at  liberty  to  congratulate  them- 
selves in  getting  rid  of  trouble.  Litigation, 
like  everything  human,  has  inconvenience 
and  evil  incident  to  it.  But  it  is  the  best 
remedy  hitherto  discovered  for  worse  evils. 
It  is  the  physic  that  prevents  the  fever.  If 
men  do  not  get  their  complaints  listened  to, 
and  justice  done  in  a  way  that  seems  to 
themselves  or  their  neighbours  satisfactory, 
the  peace  of  tlie  community  is  undermined, 
and  angry  passions  fostered.  The  frame 
and  institutions  of  society  become  an  object 
of  dislike ;  and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
by  civilization  we  are  placed  beyond  hazard 
from  the  consequences.  Look  to  our  own 
country  before  the  improvement  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  a  fair  administration  of  jus- 
tice had  succeeded  in  quieting  the  perfervU 
dura  ingenium  Scotorum^  when  feuds  and 
private  war  filled  every  corner  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  passions  exist  in  every 
age.  No  barrier  is  adequate  permanently 
to  confine  them ;  but  they  may  be  gradually 
evacuated  by  the  cooling  phlebotomy  of  liti- 
gation, in  an  acceptable  form,  deliberate, 
fair,  not  loo  expensive  to  deter  litigants,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  call  in  gradually  the  aid 
of  avarice — a  sentiment  liable  to  yield  to 
the  first  violent  impulse  of  ewery  other 
passion,  but  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
time,  is  adequate  to  overcome  them  all  '** 

These  forcible  remarks  are  not  without 
just  grounds.  "Sacrifices  are  often  made," 
said  Mr.  Walker  Baird,  "  in  the  way  of 
compounding  or  transacting  suits,  in  order 
to  avoid  Jury  Trial ;  and  cases  are  frequent- 
ly made  the  subject  of  private  arbitration 
from  the  same  motive.  Were  a  comparison 
instituted  between  the  number  of  cases  re- 
mitted to  the  Jury  Court,  and  the  number  of 
those  that  are  tried  there,  the  feeling  of  the 
country  on  this  subject  would  in  some  de- 
gree  be  perceived.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  cases  still  more  numerous,  whereof 
there  can  be  no  record,  namely,  those  which 
are  not  brought  into  court  at  all,  because, 
from  their  nature,  they  would  of  course  be 
sent  to  the  Jury  Court,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  either  transacted,  or  submitted  to 
arbitration,  without  any  judicial  proceedings. 
No  doubt,  the  settling  of  disputed  matters  by 
arbitration  has  received  in  Scotland  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  the  Legislature  ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  for  parties  to  submit  their 
disputes  spontaneously,  in  order  to  avoid 
litigation,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  be  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  submit  what  they  are 
desirous  to  have  decided  by  the  Courts  to 
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which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
sort."* 

In  like  manner,  how  is  the  matter  spoken 
of  by  Judges  ?  Sir  John  Connell,  the  last 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  now 
abolished,  states,  that  during  the  time  he 
acted  as  Judge- Admiral,  "  from  120  to  130 
cases  have  been  remitted  to  the  Jury  Court, 
and  nine  or  ten  of  these  only  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  trials  !"  We  cannot  avoid  adding 
to  these  citations  the  following,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  Lord  Meadowbank : — "  It  is  im- 
possible to  disguise,  that  notwithstanding  the 
unremitting  industry,  indefatigable  zeal,  and 
unquestionable  talents  of  the  eminent  per- 
sons at  the  head  of  the  Jury  Court,  there  is, 
upon  the  part  of  the  practitioners  and  the 
suitors,  an  invincible  disinclination  to  have 
their  cases  remitted  from  the  CourUpf  Ses- 
sion for  trial  by  that  tribunal. -  Acc^ingly, 
I  do  not  recollect  one  case  which  has  come 
before  me,  in  which  the  Court  was  vested 
with  a  discretionary  power  of  sending  it  or 
not  to  the  Jury  Court,  where  the  order  for 
the  remit  hus  been  pronounced  without  an 
argument  to  prevail  upon  me  to  adopt  the 
former  mode  of  proceeding,  and  to  appoint 
the  proof  to  be  taken  by  act  and  commission." 
His  Lordship,  after  some  further  observa- 
tions, continues  :  "  I  am  bound  to  state  my 
blear  conviction,  that  trial  by  Jury,  as  now 
established,  has  the  eflTect,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  which  the  facts  are  disput- 
ed, of  operating  as  a  positive  evil,  either  by 
the  means  it  affbrds  for  raising  oppressive 
suits — of  which  I  have  seen  sometimes  not 
a  few,  which  otherwise  never  would  have 
been  commenced — or  by  driving  parties, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  expense  attend- 
ing that  mode  of  proceeding,  or  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  fitness  of  the  juries  for 
duly  discharging  their  important  functions, 
either  to  a  compromise,  or  an  entire  aban- 
donment of  their  legal  rights.  In  fact,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  at  present  it  operates 
as  an  absolute  denial  of  justice  in  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  cases  !"f 

These  opinions,  delivered  tWenty  years 
ago,  find  their  corroboration  in  feelings  of 
the  same  description  still — perhaps  a  little 
more  deepened  in  intensity  from  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  torture.  It  may  happen,  now  and 
then,  that  a  great  case,  on  which  important 
interests  hang,  is  tried  by  a  jury.  All  at- 
tempts at  compromise  or  arbitration  may^ 
have  failed,  and  the  parties  are  hurried  on 
to  their  doom.  But  is  it  not  the  fact,  that 
oppressive   actions  of  damage,    where   the 
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pursuer  is  a  man  of  straw,  and  where  the 
action  is  taken  up  entirely  on  speculation, 
are  the  chief  part  of  the  cases  on  which 
juries  have  to  decide  ?  In  such  cases,  the 
pursuer  will  lose  nothing  by  the  result, 
and  may  possibly  be  victorious;  and 
hence  the  inutility  of  compromise  to  him. 
Look,  however,  at  the  oppression  practised 
CO  the  defender.  An  action,  which  may 
hare  only  merits  to  sustain  it  in  the  eyes  of 
a  jury  blinded  by  the  inflated  rhetoric  of  the 
bar,  would  never  have  been  instituted,  had 
the  decree  rested  with  the  cool  heads  of  ex- 
perienced judges.  The  system,  therefore, 
while  it  deters  the  honest  litigant,  offers  a 
premium  to  the  dishonest ;  and  whilst  it 
chases  from  the  Courts  those  cases  which  it 
was  one's  duty  to  institute  and  to  try,  it  fos- 
ters a  kind  of  litigation  which  society  ought 
to  suppress,  as  it  would  the  Plague. 

The  great  argument  for  Jury  Trial,  was 
what  Lord  Jeffrey  in  his  eloquent  pleading 
in  its  behalf,  termed  "  the  irreversible  nature 
of  its  decrees."*  Is  it  so  ?  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  after  every  jury  sittings,  the  learned 
judge  has  to  sit  many  weary  days — ^wearing 
out  his  great  talents  in  hearing  motions  for 
new  trials  without  end,  and  wasting  all  the 
graces  of  his  matchless  diction,  in  apologies 
for  the  incapacity  of  juries  ?  Do  the  records 
of  his  Court  not  announce  that  he  has  very 
oflen  quashed  "  the  irreversible  decrees,"  and 
sent  the  poor  litigants  to  spend  another  hun- 
dred  pounds — it  may  be  thousands — in  order 
to  obtain  another  verdict ;  perhaps  to  begin 
anew  the  same  weary  course  of  another  ap- 
plication for  yet  another  trial?  Carlyle 
would  call  this  notion  of  finality  a  "  sham ;" 
and  assuredly,  looking  to  our  daily  experi- 
ence of  Jury  Trial,  it  is  impssibleto  decide 
whether  our  admiration  should  be  most  be- 
stowed on  the  ease  with  which  a  party  may 
get  a  new  trial,  or  on  the  gyrations  exhibited 
by  the  juries  in  their  decisions  on  the  same 
question. 

The  remedy  may  not  be  so  easy  to  find 
out  as  the  evil  with  which  we  are  oppressed  : 
and  yet  it  would  be  a  labour  without  profit, 
if  we  left  the  foregoing  observations  without 
a  suggestion  on  this  point.  And  here  it  may 
at  once  be  granted,  that  Trial  by  Jury  is  far 
preferable  to  the  system  which  it  overthrew. 
It  is  essential  to  the  proper  decision  of  a 
cause,  that  the  judge  shall  see  the  witness, 
and  decide  as  to  his  credibility  from  the 
nxxle  in  which  his  evidence  is  delivered.  If 
that  evidence  were  taken  down  in  writing, 
by  a  commissioner  out  of  court,  and  the 
judge  were  only  to  pronounce  upon  its  im- 
port from  the  written  record,  it  is  obvious 
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that  the  best  element  for  a  sound  judgment 
is  wanting.  The  deposition  of  the  greatest 
rascal  reads  in  the  commissioners'  language 
as  fluently  as  that  of  the  honest  man.  The 
faltering  speech,  the  equivocation,  the 
changes  of  countenance,  the  tone  of  voice, 
the  appearance  of  the  witness,  are  not  there. 
Everything  is  regular  and  formal,  and  all 
on  the  face  of  it  seems  worthy  of  equal  cre- 
dit ;  and  thus  a  man,  who,  if  in  the  witness- 
box,  would  not  have  belief  attached  to  one 
word  he  said,  may  influence,  by  a  written 
deposition,  a  judge's  mind,  and  perhaps  turn 
the  wavering  balance. 

No  system  of  trial,  therefore,  would  be 
endured,  if  the  witness  is  not  made  to  con  - 
front  the  judge ;  and  hence  we  come  to  the 
remedy  for  all  our  evils,  which  great  lawyers 
have  long  ago  urged  upon  the  Government, 
and  which  has  secured  the  powerful  sanction 
of  the  English  Press.  At  present  it  is  oflen 
the  judge  who  is  the  real  author  of  the  judg- 
ment, by  means  of  his  conduit-pipe — the 
jury ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  sober  men  are 
apt  to  ask,  why  he  should  not  himself  under- 
take the  whole  responsibility  ?  Why  should 
the  judges  not  be  the  jurors  ?  Are  they  less 
able  to  sift  evidence,  or  less  capable  of  un- 
derstanding questions  of  fact,  than  an  unlet- 
tered jury  J  "I  would  much  rather,"  said 
Dean  of  Faculty  Ross,  "  have  my  cause  tried 
by  a  learned  crowd,  than  by  an  ignorant  and 
unlearned  crowd."  The  proposal  then  we 
have  to  make,  is  simply  this,  that  juries 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  each  Di- 
vision of  the  Court  of  Session  should  sit  dur- 
ing the  time  occupied  now  by  Jury  Trials, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  sent  for  that 
mode  of  adjudication.  Let  the  witnesses  be 
examined  in  their  presence ;  and  on  hearing 
the  evidence,  let  them  pronounce  a  final 
judgment  without  reasons,  as  is  the  manner 
of  juries ;  or  with  reasons  if  they  choose. 
"  The  Court  of  Session,"  said  Mr.  Burnett, 
"  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  exa- 
mining witnesses  in  their  own  presence ; 
and  in  that  way  deciding  upon  all  questions 
of  fact.  This  would  embrace  most  of  the 
advantages  of  Jury  Trial,  without  its  ob- 
vious inconveniences,  and  would  besides  be 
an  improvement  on  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
Court,  which,  we  know,  admitted  of  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses  in  prasentiaj  i.  e.  in 
presence  of  the  Court."* 

It  is  difficult  to  find  objections  to  this  sug- 
gestion. With  reference  to  the  expense,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  would  be  much  less 
than  under  the  present  system,  looking  mere- 
ly to  the  trial,  without  regard  to  any  of  the 

•  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
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ulterior  horrors  of  the  Jury  system — appli- 
cations for  new  trials,  and  bills  of  exception 
against  the  Judge's  charge.  At  present,  a 
great  deal  of  expense  is  incurred  in  getting 
up  clap-trap  evidence*  Witnesses  are  sum- 
moned for  whom  there  is  no  necessity  ;  plans 
and  models  are  made  in  order  to  awaken  the 
intellects  of  the  twelve  men  who  are  to  de- 
cide ;  and  a  mass  of  useless  and  often  ridi- 
culous expense  is  gone  to,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  it  may  be  availing  to  hit  the  man  in 
the  jury  who  has  the  crotchet.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  a  trifling  affair,  which  ought  to 
have  had  no  influence  on  the  issue,  has  sunk 
deep  into  the  crotchety  juror's  mind ;  and 
when  the  verdict  is  to  be  made  up,  it  rides 
away  with  himself,  and  of  course  the  whole 
other  eleven  come  trotting  after  him. 

All  this  expense  would,  however,  be  anni- 
hilated, if  counsel  knew  that  gasconading  of 
this  kind  would  only,  in  the  mind  of  an  ex- 
perienced  judge,  have  the  effect  of  damaging 
the  case.  The  speeches  would  be  divested 
certainly  of  some  of  their  ornamental  and 
rhetorical  flourishes ;  but  the  tone  would 
thereby  be  more  accommodated  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subject  at  issue,  and  the  whole 
parties  would  be  compensated  by  a  gain  of 
time  for  the  eloquence  that  is  thus  forced  to 
die  ere  it  begins  to  live. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  common  course  of 
things  afler  Jury  Trials  at  pregent,  we  find 
an  advantage  in  the  proposed  alteration  that 
no  language  can  exaggerate.  At  present,  a 
litigant  who  obtains  a  verdict  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  an  appeal  from  it  to  the  Court. 
If  the  matter  at  issue  be  at  all  of  importance, 
the  unsuccessful  party  moves  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  contrary 
to  evidence;  and  if  he  can  convince  the 
Court  of  this,  the  parties  are  sent  to  another 
jury,  to  get  another  verdict  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Court.  The  practical 
result  of  this  motion  in  a  circle  just  comes  to 
tills,  that  the  Court  in  reality  are  the  final 
judges,  acting  by  means  of  a  most  cumber- 
some and  expensive  machinery.  If  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  order  trial  afler  trial, 
till  the  verdict  be  as  they  hold  it  ought  to  be, 
where  is  the  necessity  for  not  compelling 
them  to  pronounce  judgment  at  once  ?  If  it 
were  so,  the  matter  could  be  decided  upon 
one  trial  and  one  debate,  instead  of  two  trials 
before  a  jury  and  three  hearings  before  the 
Court.  Every  unsuccessful  suitor  must 
first  make  out  when  he  applies  for  a  new 
trial  an  ex  fade  case  to  support  his  motion. 
This  is  one  hearing ;  and  he  then  gets  per- 
mission, on  another  day,  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  import  of  the  proof  with  the 
opposite  party;  and  thereupon  the  Court, 
agreeing  with  him,  order  a  new  trial.     This 


is  the  second  hearing,  which  often  occupies 
whole  days.  The  new  trial  then  takes 
place,  and  another  verdict  is  returned,  upon 
which  the  parties  come  again  to  the  Court 
either  for  a  third  trial  or  to  get  the  second 
verdict  applied.  Thus  the  harassed  litigants 
have  to  fee  counsel  and  agents  no  less  than 
five  times ;  and,  aAer  all  their  labour,  they 
are  no  better  off  than  if  they  had  got  a  deci- 
sion from  the  Court  at  first,  with  only  one  fee 
and  one  debate.  Besides  the  four  useless 
debates,  there  is  also  a  multitude  of  other 
unnecessary  expenses.  To  enable  the  Court 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  the  whole  evidence  in  the  first  one 
must  be  printed  ;  and  in  these  literary  days 
every  one  is  aware  that  the  printing  a  vo- 
lume would  amount  to  a  fortune  of  itself. 

Now,  all  this  would  vanish  entirely  were 
the  judges  declared  to  be  the  primary  and 
responsible  authors  of  the  decision,  as  they 
are  at  present  the  ultimate  and  irresponsible. 
Let  them  hear  the  evidence  and  decide  with- 
out  appeal.  The  days  that  are  absolutely 
squandered  in  idle  discussion,  in  the  hearing 
of  motions  for  new  trials,  could  be  profitably 
spent  in  hearing  the  trials  themselves  ;  and 
with  their  capacity  for  duty,  the  judges 
would  overtake  twice  as  much  in  the  same 
time  as  an  inexperienced  jury.  If  the  trials 
were  to  take  place  on  circuit,  the  two  circuit 
judges  could  conduct  them ;  and  thus  a 
change  that  would  raise  the  law  from  the 
scandal  and  prostration  into  which  it  has 
fallen,  would  be  effected  without  any  change 
on  the  constitution  of  our  Courts,  or  the 
principles  of  our  jurisprudence.  Some 
questions  of  detail  press  upon  one's  mind  in 
contemplating  such  a  change,  the  description 
of  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Journal 
like  this,  and  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
general  public  ;  but  we  may  say  this  much 
— that  no  benefit  we  at  present  enjoy  would 
be  compromised  or  prejudiced.  Points  of 
law  could  still  he  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  while  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  heard  the  evidence,  should  be 
declared  final  (as  at  present)  on  the  facts. 
If  the  change  were  adopted,  we  are  con- 
vinced the  business  of  the  Court  would  be 
greatly  increased  ;  and  lawyers  would  thus 
see  that,  in  giving  their  influence  to  the  pro- 
posed reform,  by  enabling  their  fellow-citi- 
zens to  enjoy  one  of  the  highest  blessings  of 
civilization — law,  correctly  and  cheaply  cd- 
ministered — ^they  would  at  the  same  time 
render  their  profession  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  name. 

The  only  parties  who  would  have  a 
plausible  objection  to  the  scheme,  would  be 
the  judges  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  have  entailed  upon  them  a  consider- 
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able  increase  of  labour,  by  having  more 
cases  to  try.  Although  this  would  be  the 
inevitable  result,  we  can  scarcely  think  that 
these  high  dignitaries  would  refuse  the  sacri- 
fice,  for  the  honour  of  the  position  they 
adorn.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  justified  in  opposing  it, 
there  would  still  exist  a  solvent — a  universal 
sdvent  for  all  such  objections  of  theirs  :  If 
they  are  called  upon  to  work  beyond  their 
bond,  let  them  be  paid  handsomely  as  be- 
comes  a  great  nation,  for  the  additional  load. 
As  regards  any  other  opposition  that  might 
exist,  it  would  be  confined  to  a  few  advo- 
cates, backed  by  some  of  the  judges  through 
whose  influence  Jury  Trial  was  forced  upon 
their  country,  and  who  have  so  ably  de- 
fended even  its  worst  abuses.  This  opposi- 
tion would  be  powerful,  were  it  aided  from 
without :  but  standing  as  it  does,  against  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  bar,  of  all  the 
agents,  and  of  that  part  of  the  public  who 
understand  the  question,  it  would  fall  away 
were  we  only  making  one  great  effort  for 
our  deliverance.  Let  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce,  therefore,  petition  and  agitate,  and 
above  all,  let  the  Scotch  Press  adopt  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English,  in  popularizing  the 
somewhat  technical  character  of  the  evils 
that  exist.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary  amid  these  ceaseless  and  impatient 
murmurs  for  relief,  to  call  into  being  "  na- 
tional associations"  or  <<  national  leagues" 
to  abate  a  great  public  nuisance.  At  once 
to  give  the  remedy  demanded  is  a 
concession  due  to  the  patience  of  thirty 
years  ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  amid  the  an- 
nual changes  in  our  laws,  there  would  be 
none  that  the  Scottish  people  would  so  em- 
phatically  bless,  as  the  utter  annihilation  of 
tbe  Anglicized  system  of  Jury  Trial  in 
Scotland. 


Art.  V. — The  Lands  of  the  Bible  Visited  and 
Described^  in  an  extensive  Journey  under- 
taken  with  special  reference  to  the  Promo- 
tion of  Biblical  Research  and  the  Advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Philanthropy.  By 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c., 
2  vols.     Edinburgh,  1847. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  investigation  of  the 
geography  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  is  truly 
remarkable.  Scarcely  an  important  site 
remains  unidentified.  The  theodolite  and 
the  measuring  line  have  been  carried'  into 
every  corner;    every  hill  and  valley  has 


been  noted  down ;  and  the  physical  and 
geolc^ical  character  of  the  country  accu- 
rately  described.  Such  minuteness  of  sur- 
vey is  undertaken  to  meet  the  natural  desire 
for  information  respecting  a  land  which 
awakens  so  many  thrilling  associations,  or 
to  illustrate  the  narratives  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, by  an  examination  of  the  scenes  in 
which  they  have  occurred.  But  there  may 
be  other  and  very  different  ends  remaining, 
which  these  inquiries  may  ultimately  sub- 
serve. The  centre  of  the  world's  politics  is 
fast  shifting  eastwards,  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  an  approaching  collision. 
If  the  questions  in  debate  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  sword,  the  scene  of  tiie 
decision  will  probably  be,  as  Dr.  Wilson 
hints,  the  northern  plain  of  Palestine,  where 
similar  conflicts  have  already  more  than 
once  been  brought  to  an  issue.  Are  then 
the  travellers  of  the  present  day  the  uncon- 
scious pioneers  of  a  future  combat  ?  Or  are 
their  recorded  observations  silently  diffusing 
more  just  impressions  concerning  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  struggle  ?  An  intelligent 
traveller  can  scarcely  pursue  his  route  over 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Canaan  without  ask- 
ing  of  himself — when  shall  the  end  be  of 
these  desolations  ?  He  beholds  its  capabili- 
ties,  and  the  conviction  steals  upon  him,  that 
it  cannot  remain  for  ever  a  prey  to  barren- 
ness.  Thus,  Dr.  Wilson  declares,  that  he  is 
one  of  those  who  look  for  a  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land. — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  628.) 
While  gazing  on  the  view  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  he  felt  "  that  he  had  not  so  much 
to  do  there  with  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is 
as  with  the  Jerusalem  that  was,  and  may 
possibly  yet  be."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  487.)  Look- 
ing  upon  its  rocky  heights  he  began  to 
speculate  on  what  might  be  *Mhe  peculiar 
advantages  of  Jerusalem  as  the  restored 
capital  of  the  converted  Jews ; "  for  pro- 
phecy," he  adds,  '*  leads  us  to  expect  such 
to  be  its  final  destination."  It  is  not  impreg- 
nable ;  it  is  far  removed  from  maritime  com- 
merce ;  and  its  rough  and  broken  ridge 
seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  steam  ; 
but  it  may  be  "on  this  very  account  the 
more  suitable  as  the  retreat  of  piety,  the 
metropolis  of  religion,  and  the  menrwDrial  of 
the  overwhelming  wonders  of  redemption 
and  mysteries  of  Providence." — (Vol.  i.,  pp. 
423,  424.)  When  taking  his  last  view  of 
the  holy  city  from  the  summit  of  Scopus,  he 
prays,  "that  the  hour  of  its  renewed  de- 
liverance and  bliss  may  speedily  arrive  " 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  286),  and,  adopting  the  words 
of  Milton,  says — 

"  Yet  he  at  length  (time  to  himself  best  known) 
RememberiDg  Abraham,  by  some  wondrous  call 
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May  bring  them  back  repentant  and  sincere — 
And  at  their  passing  cleave  the  Assyrian  flood, 
While  to  their  native  land  with  joy  they  haste; 
As  the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan  once  he  cleft, 
When  to  the  promised  land  their  fathers  pass'd : 
To  his  due  time  and  providence  I  leave  them." 


Were  such  anticipations  more  Universally 
entertained,  they  might  prove,  and  we  doubt 
not  will  one  day  prove,  the  very  means  of 
their  own  realization,  by  creating  a  greater 
interest  in  the  minds  of  Christians  towards 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  thus  extricating 
the  mind  of  the  nation  from  the  mass  of  effete 
superstitions  under  which  it  lies  buried.  It 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
those  who  know  what  tender  affection  the 
Jews  still  cherish  for  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  wealthy 
among  them  to  promote  an  enterprise  for  the 
colonization  of  Palestine  by  member^  of  their 
own  nation.  They  still  look  on  the  land  as 
their  own  by  an  eternal  covenant  of  the  Al- 
mighty. They  still  seek  to  lay  their  dust 
within  its  borders.  Their  attachment,  how. 
ever,  is  entirely  of  a  religious  character, 
and  hence  the  peculiarity  of  their  views  re- 
garding it.  They  cling  to  their  mistaken 
notion  of  a  Messiah  yet  to  come  ;  and  while 
the  lone  place  of  wailing  at  the  foot  of  the 
temple  wall  is  a  witness  of  their  mournful 
lamentations  over  their  departed  glory,  and 
the  synagogue  of  Tiberias  echoes  with  the 
frantic  supplications  of  the  Khasidim  en- 
treating for  its  return,  they  set  their  faces 
against  any  attempt  to  make  a  secular  loca- 
tion in  the  Holy  Land,  and  look  down  with 
contempt  on  those  of  their  brethren  who  en- 
gage in  the  pursuits  of  trade  or  agriculture. 
Never,  until  the  yoke  of  Rabbinism  is  shaken 
off,  will  they  settle  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  we  have  been  drawn  into  a  train  of 
reflections  upon  Palestine,  while  we  have  a 
long  journey  awaiting  us  before  we  even 
approach  its  borders.  Dr.  Wilson  set  sail 
from  Bombay  on  the  2d  of  January,  1843, 
and  after  paying  a  visit  to  Aden,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  safely 
at  Suez,  and  thence  made  the  usual  transit 
over  the  desert  to  Cairo.  After  a  hurried 
visit  to  those  antiquities  of  Egypt  which 
were  within  his  reach,  he  again  crossed  the 
desert  to  Suez,  following  on  this  occasion 
the  more  southerly  route  by  the  Wadies 
Rami iy ah  and  Tawarik.  In  the  course  of 
his  transit  he  discusses  the  question  of  the 
track  followed  by  the  Israelites  on  leaving 
Egypt ;  and  although  he  does  not  give  a  very 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  seems  in- 
clined to  lean  to  the  theory  of  Sicard,  that 
Groshen  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Basatin  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  oppo- 
site  to  Memphis.     In  this  opinion  we  can  by  I 


no  means  agree.     All  the  notices  connected 
with  the  removal  of  Jacob   from  Canaan, 
imply  that  Goshen  was  the  frontier  province 
of  Egypt  in  that  direction,  and  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  supposition  that  it  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  ;  for,  in  this 
case,  the  whole  province  of  Pelusium  must 
have  lain  between  it  and  the   route  from 
Palestine.     There  does  not  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  com- 
monly-received  opinion,  that  Goshen  lay  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Taanitic  branch  of  the 
Nile,   and   corresponded   with   the  modern 
province  Esh-Shurkiyeh   ("  the  eastern "). 
Dr.  Wilson  indeed  states,  that  the  route  from 
Palestine  to  Egypt  "  does  not  pass  through 
any  good  agricultural  or  pastoral  country 
till  it  is  close  upon  the  district  of  Zoan  it- 
self."    In  ancient  times,  however,  when  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  was  open,  and 
its  waters  were  diffused  by  canals  over  the 
adjacent  land,  the  face  of  the  country  must 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  now 
is.     The  position  of  Pithom  and  Raamses, 
the  treasure-cities  which  the  Israelites  built 
for  Pharaoh,  confirms  our  views  as  to  the 
locality  of  Groshen.     Pithom  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  identical  with  Patumos,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile, 
and  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  canal 
which  united  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  in 
the  Arabian  part  of  Egypt.     The  modem 
Abassieh,  at  the  entrance  of  Wady  Tumilat, 
corresponds  with  this  description.     The  site 
of  Raamses  seems  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined with  very  great  probability.     It  was 
in   Goshen,   for  Goshen  is  in  one  passage 
called  the  "  land  of  Rameses ;  "♦  and  it  was 
identical  with  the  city  Heroopolis ;  for  the 
Alexandrian  translators,  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
have  substituted  for  Groshen  "  Heroopolis  in 
the   land  of  Rameses."f     But   Heroopolis 
must  have  been  situated  near  the  modern 
Abu  Keisheib,  where  the  researches  of  the 
fiavansof  the  French  expedition  have  placed 
it,  and  where  it  stands  in  Dr.  Robinson's 
map.     Dr.  Wilson  sees  no  objection  against 
fixing  the  site  of  Heroopolis  at  this  point ; 
and  he  admits,  that  if  it  be  so  fixed,  the 
Septuagint  translation,  which  we  have  quoted, 
is  a  strong  argument  against  Sicard's  theory, 
which    would   place   Raamses   at   Basatin. 
He  has,  moreover,  himself  furnished  us  with 
information  which  entirely  removes  the  main 
ground  on  which  that  author  founds.     There 
are,  in  fact,  no  traditions  of  Moses  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Sicard's  fancied  "  Mejanat 
Moussa,"  which  he  supposed  to  have  some 
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reference  to  Moses,  turns  out  to  be  probably 
•*  Mawsia  Mejanat" — "a  place  frequented 
by  demons."  If  the  localities  we  have  now 
assigned  to  the  places  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture be  correct  (and  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  they  are),  then  the  court  of  Pha- 
raoh must,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  have  been 
held  not  at  Memphis  but  at  Tanis  or  Zoan. 
For  the  land  of  Goshen  w^s  "  near  to  Pha- 
raoh ;"  and  on  the  night  when  the  first-born 
were  slain,  Moses  and  Aaron  were  sent  for 
at  midnight,  and  had  time  to  return  to 
Raamses  by  the  morning,  at  which  time  the 
Israelites  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage.  And 
with  this  supposition  the  other  Scriptural 
notices  of  this  city  agree.  In  the  book  of 
Psalms  the  locality  of  the  miracles  of  Moses 
is  expressly  said  to  have  been  "  the  field  of 
Zoan."  Moses  himself  incidentally  remarks 
regarding  Hebron,  that  it  was  "  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt " — a  reference 
which  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  latter  city, 
and  its  pre-eminence  in  Egypt  in  his  days. 

If  then  Abu  Keisheib  be  the  Raamses  from 
which  the  Israelites  set  out,  the  route  which 
they  pursued  could  not  have  been  the  same 
as  that  by  which  Dr.  Wilson  travelled  from 
Cairo  to  Suez,  but  must  have  been  by  the 
line  of  the  ancient  canal,  as  supposed  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  And  we  must  say,  notwithstand- 
ing Dr.  Wilson's  arguments  on  the  subject, 
we  think  the  comparative  length  of  the 
two  routes  ought  to  settle  the  question. 
After  leaving  Raamses,  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Succoth,  and  after  leaving  Suc- 
coth  at  Etham.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
with  the  army  of  Pharaoh  pursuing  them, 
they  would  tarry  more  than  one  night 
at  Succoth,  so  that  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day's  journey  they  arrived  at  Etham.  But 
Etham  must  have  been  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  lof  Suez — for  the  desert 
through  which  they  passed  after  crossing  the 
Red  Sea  is  called  indifferently  Etham  or 
Shur.  The  distance  then  from  Cairo  to  the 
nearest  point  at  which  we  can  fix  Etham  is 
upwards  of  60  miles,  while  from  Abu  Kei- 
sheib  it  is  not  more  than  30  or  35  miles — a 
distance  which  could,with  a  little  exertion,be 
accomplished  by  the  host  in  two  days.  The 
audiority  of  Josephus  is  no  doubt  agamst  us ; 
bat  upon  a  point  of  this  kind  it  cannot  be  put 
into  competition  with  that  of  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint. 

But  let  our  readers  clearly  understand  that 
the  question  as  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites 
is  altogether  different  from  the  question  as  to 
the  point  at  which  they  crossed  the  Red  Sea. 
We  differ  from  Dr.  Wilson  on  the  first ;  we 
a^ee  with  him  upon  the  second.  And  to  do 
our  author  justice,  he  admits  that  the  route 
which  we  have  pointed  out  is  in  itself  unob- 


jectionable, and  may  have  been  that  which 
was  followed  by  the  Israelites.  The  point 
of  crossing  could  not,  we  are  persuaded,  have 
been  immediately  to  the  south  of  Suez,  sim- 
ply because  there  is  not  there  any  such  depth 
of  water  as  to  answer  to  the  expressions  used 
regarding  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians. 
"  They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters  : 
the  depths  covered  them  :  they  sank  into  the 
abysses  -as  a  stone."  The  shoals  below  Suez 
are,  as  Dr.  Robinson  informs  us,  still  lefl 
bare  at  an  ebb  tide.  We  have  no  patience 
for  those  who  would  seek  some  spot  for  the 
passage  where  an  east  wind  would  drive  back 
the  waters.  On  what  hydrostatical  princi- 
ple do  they  suppose  that  any  wind  could  pile 
up  the  waters  as  a  wall  on  both  sides  of  the 
way  left  dry  for  the  Israelites  ?  But  let  us 
return  to  the  account  of  the  stations.  Etham 
was  probably  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf. 
From  it  they  were  told  to  turn  and  encamp 
before  Pi-hahiroth.  One  day's  journey  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Suez  would  bring  them 
to  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Ta- 
warik,  beyond  which  the  mountains  approach 
so  near  the  sea  as  to  leave  no  road  to  the  tra- 
veller. Here  the  breadth  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  the  survey  published  by  the  East 
India  Company,  is  only  six  and  a  half  geo- 
graphical miles. 

Admitting  that  the  column  of  the  Israelites 
was  two  miles  long,  eight  miles  and  a  half 
would  be  the  utmost  distance  any  of  them 
would  have  to  travel,  and  this  distance  they 
could  accomplish  in  five  hours.  Nor  does 
the  Scripture  narrative  lead  us  to  believe 
that  they  completed  it  before  dawn.  The 
chariot-wheels  of  the  Egyptians  Were  taken 
off  during  the  morning  watch,  to  prevent 
them  from  overtaking  the  Israelites ;  but  it 
was  only  when  the  morning  appeared  that 
the  sea  returned  to  its  place,  and  over- 
whelmed the  host  of  Pharaoh.  On  the  ge- 
neral question,  some  weight  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  fact,  that  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  navy,  almost  with  one  consent,  have 
fixed  upon  this  spot  as  the  place  of  the 
crossing.  Nor  is  tradition  altogether  silent. 
The  name  of  Wady  et-Tih,  or  "Valley  of 
Wandering,"  does  not  rest  on  the  authority 
of  Father  Sicard,  but  was  given  to  the  track 
by  which  Dr.  Wilson  travelled  from  the  Nile 
by  his  Tawarah  guides;  and  although  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  passed  through 
this  valley,  the  name  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  their  having  encamped  at  its 
mouth.  To  this  portion  of  it  the  name  of 
Badiya  was  also  given  by  the  same  guides, 
an  appellation  which  Shaw  also  notices,  and 
translates  from  Grolius,  casus  novus  et  inau- 
ditus.  Wady  Musa,  or  the  valley  of  Moses, 
is  the  name  which  occurs  on  Moresby's 
chart,  and  which  was  received  from  natives 
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of  Suez.  Jebcl  Atakab,  too,  the  name  given  | 
to  the  mountains  between  this  valley  and 
Suez,  means  "  Mount  of  Deliverance,"  and 
may  have  originated  in  commemoration  of 
the  miracle.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this 
su!)ject,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our 
author's  volumes ;  and  in  case  they  should 
think  that  national  prejudice  has  something 
to  do  with  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
hypothesis,  we  shall  follow  Dr.  Wilson's 
example  in  naming  two  of  that  author's  own 
countrymen.  Doctors  Beard  and  Olin,  who 
oppose  the  theory  of  the  passage  at  Suez,  and 
support  that  which  points  to  the  Wady 
Tawarik. 

From  the  "  Wells  of  Moses,"  the  point  to 
which  the  Israelites  would  cross,  to  Hawa- 
rah,  is  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robinson,  a  good  three  days' 
journey  for  the  Israelites.     Here,  then,  we 
fix  the  station  of  Marah.     Dr.  Wilson   was 
the  first  of  his  party  to  approach  the  foun- 
tain for  a  draught;    but  the   Arabs  inter- 
posed,   exclaiming   "  Murrah,  Murrdh^^^ — 
"  Bitter,  bitter !"  •  Pursuing  our  journey,  we 
arrive    at    Wady    Ghurundel,    which   Dr. 
Robinson  supposes  to  be  Elim,  intimating, 
however,  that  in  this  case  the  next  stage  of 
the  Israelites  must  have  been  a  long  one. 
Dr.  Wilson,  therefore,  has  fixed  upon  Wady 
Waseit,    a  little   further    south,  where  the 
fountains  and  palm  trees  seem  equally  well 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Scripture.     In 
the  course  of  the  following  day's  journey,  a 
rocky  barrier  prevents  further  progress  in  a 
direct  line,  and  the  traveller  must  turn  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.     Dr.  Robin- 
son had  taken  the  latter  route,  while  Dr. 
Wilson  chose  the  former,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  furnish  us  with  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  Scripture  narrative ;  for  the 
road  soon  led  him  to  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  by  and  by  to  an  extensive  plain 
close  upon  its  waters,  called  Wady  el-Mark- 
heh,  or  the  "  Valley  of  Ease  ;"  and  unques- 
tionably the   station   where,   after  leaving 
Elim,  the  Israelites  encamped  hy  the  Red 
!Sea,     "  No  person,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  but 
a  writer  well  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  these  parts  would  have  brought  the  Israel- 
ites  again  to  the  Red  Sea  by  a  line  of  march 
so  devious,  but  so  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  mountains  and  wadies,  as  that  we  have 
this  day  pursued."     From  this  point  there 
is  but  one  route  to  Mount  Sinai,  that  travel- 
led by  Dr.  Wilson,  through  the  valleys  of 
Mukatteb  and  Feiran.     The  former  valley 
takes  its  name  from  the  inscriptions  carved 
upon  the  rocks ;  but  we  must  pass  over  Dr. 
Wilson's  notice  of  these,  in  order  that  we 
may  find  room  for  a  still  more  interesting  dis- 
covery^ which  we  shall  introduce  in  our  au- 
thor's own  words, — 


"  When  we  had  Satisfied  oarselves  with  the 
view  of  them,  Mr.  Smith,  Dhanjibh&i.and  I,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  peep  throug^h  our  telescopes  at 
the  high  range  of  red  granite  mountains  Iving  to 
the  east    We  were  so  much  struck  with  tSeir 
absolutely  naked  flanks,  and  with  what  appeared 
to  be  numerous  dark  metallic  veins,  or  basaltic 
dykes,  running  up  to  their  summits  like  a  series 
of  bars  or  ribs,  tnat  we  resolved  to  visit  them. 
At  the  risk  of  exciting  the  alarm  of  our  friends, 
who  had  gone  on  before  us,  and  were  ignorant  of 
our  determination,  we  left  the  usual  track  through 
the  valley,  ordering  our  camel-men  not  to  wait 
for  us,  but  to  overtake  their  companions.    The 
mountains  appeared  to  us,  at  starting,  to  be  quite 
near,  but  they  seemed  to  recede  as  we  advanced 
upon  them ;  and  we  spent  fully  two  hours  before 
we  could  reach  them.    We  had  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  exertion  which  we  should  thus  be  com- 
pelled to  make ;  but  we  felt  that  we  were  richly 
rewarded  for  our  enterprise.    On  a  hill  in  front 
of  them,  which  we  had  to  surmount  before  we 
could  get  to  their  base,  we  were  surprised  to  see 
immense  quantities  of  debris  and  slag,  with  frag- 
ments of  stone  mortars  and  furnaces,  which  we 
doubted  not  had  been  used  in  the  remotest  anti- 
quity for  the  pounding  and  smelting  of   ore. 
When  we  actually  reached  the  mountains  we 
found  that  they  had  been  peeled  and  excavated 
to  a  great  extent  where  the  veins  and  dykes  had 
occurred ;  and  that  only  their  coarser  contents 
had  in  some  places  been  spared.     Numerous 
grooves  and  channels  seemed  to  be  cut  in   the 
extraction  of  the  ore,  from  the  very  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains,  even  where  tney  were 
most  perpendicular ;  and  the  mountains  are  com- 
pletely spoiled  and  stripped  of  their  treasures. 
How  they  were  wrought — whether  by  the  aid  of 
scalSbldings  reaching  from  the  bottom,  or  by  sup- 
ports let  down  from  above  by  ropes  or  chains — it 
is  impossible  to  say.    Great  must  have  been  the 
exposure  and  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the 
working   of    them.      We   looked  upon   them 
with  much  interest ;  and  we  could  account  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice 
of  travellers  only  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the  wonderful  in- 
scriptions in  the  Wadi  Mukatteb  have  naturally 
enough  monopolized  attention." — Vol.  i.,pp.  187, 
188. 

Other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  travellers; 
but  those  of  which  we  have  now  quoted  the 
account  seem  to  be  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the 
excavations  have  been  made,  not  by  digging 
down  into  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  but  by 
cutting  away  the  precious  ores  which  seamed 
their  sides.  One  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  had  them  be- 
fore his  eyes  when  he  penned  the  following 


Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver. 
And  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it. 
Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth. 
And  copper*  is  molten  out  of  the  stone. 

*  TOirt}'    ^ot  brass,  as  in  our  translation. 
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He  (man)  s^teth  an  end  to  darkness,  . 
And  searcbeth  out  all  perfection : 
The  stones  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  flood  breaketh  ont  from  the  inhabitant; 
Even  the  waters  forgotten  of  the  foot ; 
They  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone  away  from  men. 
As  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread ; 
And  \inder  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  fire. 
The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires : 
And  it  hath  dust  of  gold. 
There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth, 
And  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen : 
The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it, 
Nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it 
He  (man)  ptitteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock ; 
He  overtumeth  the  mountains  by  the  roots. 
He  cutteth  out  rivers  (channels)  among  the  rocks ; 
And  his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing. 
He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing ; 
^        And  the  thing  that  is  hid  bringeth  he  forth  to  light. 
But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 
And  where  is  the  glace  of  understanding  ? 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  these  workings 
seem  to  be  proved  by  the  singular  monu- 
ments at  Surabit  el-Khadem  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  where  hieroglyphics  occur  of 
Osirtasen,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reigning  when  Joseph  came  into  Egypt,  of 
Shopho  or  Cheops,  the  founder  of  the  great 
pyramid,  and   of   another  Pharaoh,  whose 

>         name  is  also  found  in  the  same  pyramid. 

Wady  Feiran,  through  which  our  tra- 
vellers were  now  journeying,  is  identified  by 
Dr.  Wilson  with  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
The  names,  indeed,  are  nearly  related  ;  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  places  are  the  same.  Paran  seems  to 
have  lain  to  the  south  of  Judah,  and  not  at  any 
great  distance.*  It  was  from  Paran  that 
the  spies  were  sent  into  the  promised  land  ;| 
and    Kadesh,  on   the  very  borders  of   Ca- 

^  naan,  was  actually  situated  in  this  wilder- 
ness.J  It  must,  therefore,  have  lain  a  long 
way  north  of  Sinai ;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  a  name  derived  from  Wady  Feiran 
could  have  extended  over  a  district  of  coun- 
try so  extensive.  We  read,  indeed,  in  Num. 
X.,  12,  that  the  children  of  Israel/*  took  their 
journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran," 
from  which  an  argument  may  be  drawn  for 
the  proximity  of  the  two  places  mentioned. 
We  would  venture  t ^  suggest  that  the  inlen- 
lion  of  the  sacred  writer  is  to  note  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  their  first 
journey  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  omitting 
the  intermediate  encampments ;  and  this 
view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Num.  xii., 
16,  where  the  same  writer,  after  mentioning 
Hazerotb  (the  last  encampment  which  he 


•  Sam.  XXV.,  l,  2. 
t  Num.  xiii.,  26. 


t  Num.  xiii.,  3. 


notices  on  the  route  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh), 
tells  us  they  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  and  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the 
mission  of  the  spies. 

Mount  Serbal,  with  its  five  rugged  peaks, 
is  a  prominent  object  from  Wady  Feiran. 
Professor  Lepsius  of  Berlin  has,  in  his  tour 
to  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  revived  a 
notion,  which  had  been  advanced  by  others 
before  him,  that  Mount  Serbal  is  the  Sinai 
of  Scripture.  Lest  any  should  be  led  by 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  so  respectable  a 
writer  to  adopt  his  theory,  we  feel  bound 
to  submit  to  our  readers  some  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son's arguments  in  reply  to  the  Professor's 
statements.  Founding  chiefly  on  the  state- 
ment that  the  wilderness  of  Sin  lies  "  be- 
tween Elim  and  Sinai,"*  Dr.  Lepsius  en- 
deavours to  bring  Elim  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  valleys  of  Mukatteb  and  Feiran, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  he  labours 
to  show  that  the  desert  of  Sin  extended 
even  to  Sinai,  in  which  case  Serbal  cer- 
tainly must  be  Mount  Sinai.  But  in  both 
points  Scripture  is  decidedly  against  him  ; 
and  it  is  painful  to  find  any  one  writing  so 
hastily  and  inconsiderately  as  he  has  done. 
He  vfould  make  the  encampments  at  Elim 
and  at  the  Red  Sea  one  and  the  same  ;  but 
Scripture  says,  "  They  removed  from  Elim, 
and  encamped  at  the  Red  Sea."f  He  fixes 
Elim  at  the  Wady  Teiyabah,  because  toells 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it,  which 
proves,  as  he  thinks,  that  there  was  no 
spring  water.  But  the  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fies fountains,  and  not  wells.  He  thinks 
there  is  a  connexion  between  the  name 
Elim  and  the  harbour  of  Abu  Zelime  ;  but 
this  latter  name  is  derived  from  some  Arab 
saint,  into  whose  tomb  Dr.  Wilson  entered. 
The  name  of  the  desert  of  Sin,  according 
to  Dr.  L.,  is  derived  from  Sinai,  and  there- 
fore  that  desert  must  have  extended  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  But  the  Israelites 
"  took  their  journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
Sin,'*  and  encamped  first  at  Dophka,  then  at 
Alush,  then  at  Rephidim,  and  then  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai. :j:  Enough  has  been 
said  ,to  show  the  baseless  character  of  the 
theory  :  we  need  only  add,  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  space  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Serbal  for  the  en- 
campment of  Israel. 

From  Wady  Feiran,  another  valley,  Wady 
Sheikh,  leads  by  a  somewhat  circuitous 
course  to  the  very  base  of  Mount  Sinai. 
By  this  route  the  Israelites  must  unquestion- 
ably h:;ve   advanced.      But  our  travellers 


•  Exod.  xvi.,  1.  t  Nam.  xxxiii.,  10. 
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took  a  nearer,  though  more  rugged  path, 
after  ascending  which  they  came  suddenly 
in  s\ir\\t  of  a  broad  quadrangular  plain, 
l)ounded  by  a  mountain  of  surpassing  height 
and  grandeur.  This  was  the  Wady  er- 
Rahah,  or  "Valley  of  Rest,"  where  the 
Israelites  encamped  while  God  descended  in 
glory  on  Sinai,  and  proclaimed  his  law. 
From  this  plain,  however,  the  highest  sum- 
mit, which  has  received  the  name  of  Jebel 
Mousa,  is  not  visible ;  and  on  this  account, 
Dr.  Robinson  has  supposed  that  Moses  as- 
cended that  peak  which  directly  overlooks 
tlje  plain,  and  there  received  from  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  the  tablets  of  stone.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Wilson  in  holding  that  it  is 


generally  supposed  that  they  passed  towards 
the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  thence  northward 
along  the  Wady  Arabah,  lying  between  that 
gulf  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr.  Wilson  seems 
to  adopt  this  hypothesis  (vol.  i.,  p.  261); 
but  we  cannot  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it 
with  his  opinion  as  to  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
barnea.  If  Dr.  Robinson's  site  of  that  city 
be  the  true  one,  and  it  lay  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  valley  of  Arabah,  then  the  course 
indicated  was  the  natural  one  for  the  Israel- 
ites to  pursue.  If,  however,  Kadesh  lay 
more  to  the  westward,  on  the  route  between 
Elusa  and  Suez,  and  near  Jebel  Halal,  as 
Dr.  Wilson  seems  inclined  to  believe  (pp. 
342,  343),  then  it  appears  much  more  likely 


every  way  suitable  to  the  requirements  of;  that  Moses  should  have   taken   his  march 
the  Scripture  narrative  to  suppose  that  Jebel  very  much  through  the  same  country  as  our 


Mousa  was  the   actual  scene  of  the  patri 

arch's  communion  with  the  Most  High.    The 

whole  mountain  burned  with  fire.     Over  all 

its  peaks  the  blackness  of  darkness  would 

bespread.     These  terrible  accompaniments | of  Kadesh-barnea.     For  our  own  part,  we 

of  the  Divine  presence  would  be  discerned ;  are  inclined  to  think  it  must  have  lain  be- 

from  the  camp,  and  the  Israelites  would  hear  tween  Beersheba  and  Tamar. 


travellers  did,  by  the  pass  of  Mareikhi,  and 
thence  by  Khan  Nakhl  to  Jebel  Halal. 
Very  probably,  however,  neither  one  nor 
other  of  these  localities  is  the  real  situation 


the  voice  of  the  trumpet  speaking  exceeding 
loud.  But  when  Moses  ascended,^ it  is  most 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  to  the 
highest  summit.  If  this  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  camp  (and  it  does  not  appear 


.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  accompa- 
ny our  travellers  in  their  visit  to  Petra.  The 
pastoral  country  of  the  south  of  Judah,  on 
which  they  found  themselves  af\er  emerg- 
ing from  the  desert,  has  also  been  frequent- 


to  be  more  than  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  ly  described.  Nor  did  any  incident  occur 
though  Dr.  Robinson  makes  it  three),  Scrip-  j  on  their  route  to  Jerusalem  deserving  of  par- 
ture  even  seems  to  require  this.  As  hejticular  notice,  with  the  exception  of  the 
descended,  he  heard  the  shoutings  from  the  i  identification  of  the  town  of  Anim,  which 
plain,  but  he  could  not,  at  so  great  a  dis-  j  they  found  at  Ghawein,  in  the  neighbourhood 

is  associat- 
had     been 


tance,  ascertain  their  character.  It  was 
only  when  he  came  nigh  that  he  saw  the 
calf  and  the  dancing.  If,  however,  he  had 
descended  from  the  summit  which  overlooks 
the  plain,  there  could  have  been  no  room 
for  hesitation.  He  must  instantly  have  seen 
all  that  was  going  on.  At  all  events,  the 
plain  er-Rahah  must  have  been  the  place  of 
encampment,  as  nowhere  else  ia  the  neigh- 
bourhood could  there  have  been  space  to 
pitch  the  tents. 

On  leaving  Sinai,  the  Israelites  must  have 
retreated  by  the  Wady  Sheikh,  the  same 
route  by  which  they  approached  the  moun- 
tain. At  a  short  distance  to  the  north'  lies 
the  plain  of  Hadhara,  a  name  correspond- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  Hazeroth,  the  third  station 
on  the  route  to  Canaan.  Here  we  lose  all 
trace  of  their  line  of  march  ;  for  this  plain, 
lying  between  the  ranges  of  et-Tih  find 
Sinai,  is  of  very  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  mere  fact  of  their  having  encamped  in 
some  part  of  it,  does  not  indicate  in  what 
direction  they  afterwards  moved.  No  inci- 
dents are  recorded  on  their  subsequent  route, 
and  the  site  of  Kadesh,  towards  which  they 
were  tending,  is  yet  undetermined.      It  is 


of  the  other  cities  with  which  it 
ed  in  Scripture,  and  which 
already  identified. 

Dr.  Wilson  examined  very  minutely  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  researches 
are  valuable  as  confirming  generally  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Robinscn.  There  are  only 
one  or  two  points  on  which  there  is  any  ma- 
terial difference  between  them.  The  wall  of 
Agrippa,  according  to  our  traveller,  included 
a  larger  space  within  its  limits  than  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  passing  on  the  north 
instead  of  the  south  side  of  "  the  tomb  of 
the  kings."  These  tombs  he  identifies,  and 
in  our  opinion  on  very  sufficient  grounds, 
with  the  royal  or  Herod ian  sepulchres  of 
Josephus,  in  this  differing  from  Dr.  Robinson, 
who  has  supposed  them  to  be  the  monuments 
of  Helena,  mentioned  by  the  same  author. 
It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
whether  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem  in- 
cluded the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Dr.  Robinson,  after  a  labori- 
ous investigation,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former  alternative,  thus  setting  aside  alto- 
gether the  monkish  legend  which  places  that 
church  on  Calvary.     His  conclusions,  how- 
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cTer,  have  not  been  assented  to  by  later  tra- 
vellers, and  have  been  especially  impugned 
by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  **  Holy  City.     Dr. 
Wilson  has  reconsidered  the  whole  subject, 
and  given  his  reasons  for  adhering  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  views.     This  question,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  henceforth  set  at  rest. 
It  would  be   impassible,   without  constant 
reference  to  a  plan,  to  give  our  readers  any 
idea  of  the  arguments  used,  but  the  result 
may  be  staled   in   a  very  few   sentences. 
There  can   be  no  question  that  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  wall  of  Agrippa,  which,  however, 
was  not  built  till  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  crucifixion.     But  even  the  walls  which 
^       at  that  time   encompassed  the  city,  appear 
I         from  Dr.  Wilson's  argument  to  have  includ- 
ed this  site.     And  supposing  this  point  were 
given  up,  we  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
lorce  in  his  remark,  that  Calvary  must  have 
stood  not  only  beyond  the  wall,  but  also  be- 
vond  any  part  of  the  city,  which  at  that 
time  lay  without  the  wall.     Now,  if  Agrip- 
pa's  wall  was  built  a  few  years  afterwards, 
lo  enclose  a  part  of  the  city  which  had  out- 
grown its    former  dimensions,  this  suburb 
must  have  been  standing  at  the  time  of  our 
^       Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  if  so,  then  Calvary 
!         must  have  been  beyond  it,  and  therefore  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  church  which 
is  said  to  be  built  on  its  site. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son's work,  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  beeh 
felt  in  regard  to  the  vaults  beneath  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  ma- 
sonry at  the  base  of  the  Walls  around  its  area, 
the  existence  of  which  he  was  the  first  to 
make  generally  known.  Dr.  Wilson  has 
added  no  new  information  on  this  subject ; 
but  having  carefully  examined  the  localities, 
he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  remains  of 
the  arch,  which  still  exist  on  the  western 
wall  of  the  temple  enclosure,  belong  to  the 
bridge  of  the  Xystus,  noticed  by  Josephus  as 
existing  at  the  siege  of  Pompey,  prior  to  the 
days  of  Herod.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  they  are  actually  the 
remains  of  that  ascent  to  the  temple  con- 
structed by  Solomon,  which  excited  so  much 
a^OQisbment  in  the  mind  of  the  Queen  of 
Sbeba.  It  has  indeed  been  doubted  whether 
the  arch  was  used  by  architects  at  so  early 
aperiod  ;  but  the  late  discoveries  at  Nineveh 
have  disposed  of  this — ^the  only  objection 
which  can  reasonably  be  made  to  the  hypo- 
thesis.  It  still,  however,  remains  a  matter 
of  question  whether  the  vaults  underneath  the 
soathem  part  of  the  area,  visited  by  Mr. 
Catberwood,  and  of  which  Dr.  Robinson  has 
given  a  plan  furnished  by  thai  gentleman, 
were  the  work  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in 


building  the  church  now  called  the  mosque 
El-Aksa,  or  whether  they  are  part  of  the 
structures  of  Herod.  After  a  careful  consi- 
deration  of  the  arguments,  we  are  inclined 
lo  hold  that  they  date  from  the  time  of  Herod, 
and  were  probably  only  repaired  by  Justi- 
nian. A  fuller  examination  of  them  would, 
however,  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  con- 
fident  opinion  on  the  subject. 

We  would  willingly  linger  in  the  environs 
of  Jerusalem,  and  guide  our  readers  to  the 
many  hallowed  steps  which  present  them- 
selves. This,  however,  has  already  been  so 
frequently  done  by  others  that  we  rather 
choose  to  accompany  our  travellers  north- 
ward,  to  survey  some  portions  of  Palestine 
which  lie  more  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  summit  where 
stand  the  ruins  of  Ramah.  We  have  now 
lost  sight  of  Jerusalem,  but  around  us  lie 
several  interesting  localities.  To  the  east 
is  Michmash,  on  the  precipitous  brow  of  a 
ravine,  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  adventure 
with  the  Philistines.  Opposite  it  is  Gibeah, 
though  hid  by  the  intervening  heights.  Fur- 
ther to  the  south  lies  Anatholh,  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  while  to  the 
west  we  discern  Gibeon,  over  which  the  sun 
stood  still  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  where 
the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for  many  years, 
after  Shiloh  had  been  laid  waste,  and  before 
Solomon  had  prepared  a  dwelling-place  for 
the  Grod  of  Israel.  At  a  greater  distance,  in 
the  same  direction,  the  conical  hill  of  Mispeh 
rises  above  the  surrounding  high  ground. 
Hitherto  the  road  has  led  nearly  along  the 
water-shed  between  the  vale  of  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  rough,  broken, 
and  slippery.  Soon,  however,  we  descend 
into  the  broad  valley  between  Beeroth  and 
Bethel,  where  the  eye  is  cheered  by  culti- 
vated fields  and  luxuriant  olive  and  fig-trees. 
The  scenery  gradually  improves  as  we  ad- 
vance further  towards  the  north,  and  fertile 
valleys  are  seen  opening  out  towards  the 
east.  How  beautiful  must  the  scene  have 
been  at  some  passover  season,  when  wide 
waving  crops  of  grain  covered  the  whole 
landscape,  and  from  every  glen  issued  some 
party  of  Israelites,  with  pipe  and  tabor,  on 
their  way  to  join  the  long  stream  of  pilgrims 
pouring  towards  Jerusalem  lo  keep  their 
solemn  feast !  The  road  now  leads  us  close 
past  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  first 
set  up  when  Israel  took  poesession  of  the 
promised  land,  where  Samuel  was  called  of 
God,  and  where  Eli  died,  and  after  a  few 
hours  more  of  travelling,  we  reach  Shechem, 
"  embosomed  in  the  mountains,"  to  use  our 
author's  own  lanjruage,  "  with  its  rich  and 
well-watered  fields,  and  orchards  and  gar- 
dens of  flowerinp:  and  fruit  trees."     At  this 
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place,  now  called  Nabulus,  Dr.  Wilson 
sought  out  the  remnant  of  the  Samaritans 
who  dwell  there. 

"  A  yoang  man  politely  volunteered  to  be  our 
puide  to  their  abodes.  Conducting  us  through 
the  hkzkTf  he  directed  our  attention  to  a  venerable 
native  trudging  along,  and  distinguished  by  a 
white  turban  and  nearly  as  white  a  beard,  whom 
he  introduced  to  us  as  their  priest.  This  proved 
to  be  the  very  person  of  whom  we  were  in  search. 

*  I  am,  indeed,  he  ^^aid,  after  receiving  our  salu- 
tations, '  the  prieet  of  the  Samaritans,  Salkmah 
Ibn  Tobi^h,  the  veritable  correspondent  of  the 
learned  Frenchman,  the  Baron  de  Sacy ;  whence 
do  you  come  V — '  From  Hind,  from  Bombay !' — 

*  Have  you  brought  a  letter  from  the  Samaritans 
there  ?' — ^  1  have  brought,'  I  said  in  reply,  '  a 
communication  from  the  Bene-Israel  of  Bombay, 
whom  you  suppose  to  be  Samaritans.' — *  Thid,' 
cried  he,  *  is  what  we  have  long  wanted.  Come 
along  to  my  dwelling.'  Leading  the  way  through 
the  narrow  streets,  be  conducted  us  to  a  small 
conglomeration  of  houses  on  the  north-western 
part  of  the  town,  and  close  on  the  gardens  lying 
along  the  base  of  Gerizim ;  and  after  passing 
through  a  darkish  vault,  we  ascended  a  staircase, 
which  led  to  his  residence  directly  over  tJie  syna- 
gogue. '  This  is  your  own  house,'  were  the 
simple  terms  in  which  he  welcomed  us  to  his  hos- 
piUlities."— Vol.  ii.,  pp.  46-48. 

With  these  Samaritans  he  had  a  most  in- 
teresting conversation — for  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself — and 
after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  purchasing, 
under  the  secresy  of  night,  several  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  he  brought  to  England 
along  with  him.  From  Shechem  our  travel- 
lers went  to  Nazareth,  passing  through  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  anciont "  valley 
of  Jezreel."  From  the  top  of  the  hill  above 
Nazareth  they  had  an  excellent  view  of  this 
plain,  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  all  ages, 
and  which  has  been  well  called  the  battle- 
field of  nations. 

"  The  sphere  of  observation  is  here  as  much 
enlarged  as  below  it  is  contracted.  To  the  north- 
west of  us,  overlooking  a  part  of  the  country  con- 
siderably wooded,  we  had  the  bay  of  'Akk^  and 
Haifa,  with  the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  Great  Sea  of  the  Hebrews,  spreading 
itself  in  the  distance  beyond.  South  of  this,  and 
striking  to  the  south-east,  we  had  the  whole  ridge 
of  Carmel  before  us,  which,  though  stripped  of 
much  of  the  glory  of  its  olden  forests,  still  pre- 
sents striking  memorials  of  that  *  excellency  for 
which  it  was  so  distinguished.  To  the  south 
and  south-west  of  us,  somewhat  circular  in  itp 
form,  is  seen  here,  bounded  by  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Samaria,  the  *  great  plain,'  the  bat- 
tle-field of  the  country  both  in  ancient  ai.d  modern 
lime?,  and  probably  the  real  or  typical  site  of  the 
battle  of  Armageddon.  To  the  east  and  south- 
east of  us  we  had  the  little  Hermon,  which, 
though  bald  on  its  crown,  has  considerable  vege- 
tation on  its  shoulders ;  Mount  Tabor,  standing 


apart  on  its  own  nobility,  and  like  Nature's  own 
pyramid,  not  commemorative  of  death,  but  in- 
stinct  with  life,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant  ver- 
dure to  its  very  summits ;  and  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  with  the 
equable  hills  and  mountains  of  Bashan  and  Golan 
on  its  eastern  side.  To  the  north,  beyond  the 
plain  of  el-Battauf,  we  had  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains forming  the  continuation  of  the  Lelmnon  ; 
and  to  the  north-east,  those  forming  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  with  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
the  true  Hermon,  the  chief  of  all  the  mountains 
of  the  land,  moistened  with  the  copious  dews 
which  descend  from  his  hoary  locks.  Many  vil- 
lages, including  a  considerable  number  in  Scrip- 
ture, were  distinctly  visible.  Besides  Jezreel, 
Jenin,  Taanuk,  Megiddo,  and  others,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  when  passing  over  the  great 
plain,  we  had  before  us — beginning  with  Safari- 
yah,  the  Sepphoris  of  Jewish  history,  called  also 
bio-Cesarea,  lying  immediately  beyond  the  rather 
bare  hills  of  Nazareth,  and  turning  to  the  right — 
Kan&  el- J  alii,  or  Cana  of  Galilee,  which  was 
privileged  to  witness  the  beginning  of  our  I/>rd's 
miracles ;  S&fed,  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Rab- 
binism,  and  supposed  to  be  the  *  city  set  upon  a 
hill,'  immediately  before  the  attention  of  oar 
Saviour  and  his  disciples  during  the  delivery  of 
the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  Ehdoh,  the  residence 
of  the  witch  who  is  noticed  in  tlie  history  of  Saul ; 
Nein,  or  Nain,  where  the  widow  resided  whose 
son  was  raised  to  life  by  our  Lord.  The  associa- 
tions of  the  scene  were  numerous  and  hallowed, 
independently  of  those  immediately  connected 
with  Nazareth  below."— Vol.  ii.,  pp.  93,  94. 

The  scenery  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
presents  no  very  remarkable  features.  The 
lake  lies  in  a  deeply  depressed  basin,  about 
3i8  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an.  The  hills  around  it  are  all  of  the  lime- 
stone formation,  but  there  are  evident  traces 
of  volcanic  action  in  the  black  basalt  of  which 
the  houses  of  Tiberias  are  chiefly  built,  as 
well  as  in  the  hot  springs  which  issue  at 
several  points,  and  still  more  in  the  fearful 
earthquake  which  desolated  this  part  of  Pa- 
lestine in  1837.  Yet,  though  the  scenery  be 
tame,  who  can  look  upon  it  without  interest  ? 
Here  the  Saviour  spent  a  large  portion  of 
His  life  ujK)n  earth.  The  villages  around 
were  the  scene  of  many  of  His  mighty 
works,  and  on  these  blue  waters  was  tossed 
the  bark  in  the  hinder  part  of  which  He  lay 
asleep  on  a  pillow  until  His  terrified  disci- 
ples aroused  Him  to  say  to  the  billows, 
"  Peace,  be  still."  On  the  banks  of  this  lake 
also,  tho  disciples  pursued  their  avocations 
as  fishers,  until  called  to  be  fishers  of  men. 
It  still  abounds  in  fish,  and  the  fisheries  aro 
farmed  out  by  Government;  but  one  solitary 
boat  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  upon  its  waters, 
instead  of  the  many  vessels  which  in  tho 
days  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  carried  fronri 
place  to  place  those  who  were  willing  to 
hear  the  words  of  life.     "  The  whole  couq. 
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try  in  its  neighbourhood,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
■  "iswellnigh  depopulated  by  the  judgments 
of  God  and  the  depravity  and  misgovern- 
ment  of  men."  The  very  villages  have 
disappeared.  Tiberias,  instead  of  a  mighty 
city,  is  a  miserable  hamlet.  There  is  a  con- 
troversy  about  the  site  of  Capernaum.  Cho- 
razin  is  unknown.  Belhsaida  of  Galilee  is 
unknown;  for  the  place  called  Tel-Beitsaida, 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  is  the  site  of  the  city 
of  that  name  in  Gaulonitis.  Magdala  is  a 
miserable  Muslim  village.  How  striking 
the  verification  of  our  Lord's  emphatic  de- 
nuncialion — "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin,  woe 
unto  thee,  Bethsaida  ;  and  thou,  Capernaum, 
which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shall  be 
>         brought  down  to  hell." 

Some  ten  miles  north  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias is  the  town  of  Safed,  which  tradition 
points  out  as  the  "city  set  on  a  hill"  of  our 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount.  It  stands  upon 
an  isolated  peak,  along  the  steep  sides  of 
which  the  houses  are  so  closely  built  that  in 
the  most  crowded  quarter  the  roofs  of  one 
row  actually  serve  as  the  street  for  those 
immediately  above.  Such  was  its  appear- 
ance, we  should  say,  for  the  earthquake  of 
the  1st  of  January,  1837,  visited  this  devoted 
*  city  with   awful  severity.     Its  effects  upon 

a  town  built  in  the  manner  we  have  described 
may  easily  be  conceived.  One  range  of 
dwellings  was  rolled  down  upon  another, 
and  the  inhabitants  buried  beneath  the  accu- 
mulated mass  of  ruins.  The  calamity  chiefly 
fell  upon  the  Jews,  in  whose  quarter  of  the 
town  the  houses  were  most  crowded,  and  of 
them  two  thousand  perished.  There  are 
atill,  however,  above  a  thousand  JeWs  resid- 
ing there,  prmcipally  Sephardim,  by  whom 
^  Dr.  Wilson  was  received  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and  from  whom  he  received  some 
interestinr;  information. 

From  Safed  we  shall  accompany  our  tra- 
vellers in  their  visit  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  basin  el-Huleh  is  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length  by  five  in  breadth.  The 
upper  portion  is  fine  meadow  land,  gradu- 
ally passing  into  a  marsh  ;  while  the  lower 
extremity  is  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water  in 
a  triangular  form.  This  small  inland  sea 
bin  Scripture  called  the  "  waters  of  Merom," 
and  by  Josephus  "  the  lake  Samochonitis,'' 
both  of  which  names  are  derived  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  highest  in  level  of  the  three 
lakes  which  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
(fan.  The  basin  in  which  it  lies  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  northern  spurs  of  Hermon, 
and  on  the  west  by  another  branch  of  A  nti- 
Lebanus,  separating  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  Leontes;  Two  fertile  valleys,  embo- 
somed in  the  higher  mountain  ranges,  open 
into  it  from  the  north — the  one,  the  Wady 
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'et-Teim,  long  and  ryirrow;  the  other,  the 
I  Merj  Ayun,  or  "  Meadow  of  Wells,"  a  cir- 
Icular,  fertile,  and  well,  watered  plain.  From 
'  the  first  the  river  Hasbani  flows  into  the  lake, 
I  and  in  its  course  receives  another  streamlet 
I  from  the  Merj  Ayun.*  It  is  curious  that 
j  these  streams  are  never  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  as  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan, 
'  although  they  are  the  most  distant  sources 
from  which  water  flows  into  the  lake  whence 
the  Jordan  issues.  Josephus  speaks  of  Dan 
and  Paneas  as  the  spots  where  the  river 
rises,  and  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  friends  set  off 
without  a  guide  to  discover  these  fountains. 
They  were  benighted  on  the  way,  but  fortu- 
nately  stumbled  upon  a  hospitable  miller, 
who  received  them  into  his  house.  His  mill 
was  driven  by  the  very  stream  of  which 
they  were  in  search.  One  source  lay  at  a 
considerable  height  upon  a  neighbouring 
^  hill  ;  the  principal  one,  however,  they 
discovered  at  its  base.  It  is  described  as 
a  circular  basin  about  100  yards  wide, 
giving  birth  to  a  river  ten  yards  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep.  The  river  is  called  Nahr 
ed-Dhan,  or  "  the  river  of  Dan,"  of  course 
fixing  the  site  of  that  ancient  town,  which 
formed  one  of  the  proverbial  limits  of  the 
land  of  Israel.  The  name  Dan  signifies  "  a 
judge,"  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
hill  above  this  fountain  is  called  el-Khadi, 
or  "  the  judge."  About  two  miles  to  the 
southward  a  grove  of  trees  was  pointed  out, 
by  the  name  of  Difuah,  in  all  probability  the 
Aa^iij  which  Josephus  names  as  lying  near 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  has 
commonly  been  regarded  as  a  corrupt  read- 
ing instead  of  Dan.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood is  very  beautiful,  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
being  covered  with  oleanders,  briers,  and 
wild  figs,  poplar,  pistachio,  and  mulberry 
trees.  One  can  easily  conceive  how,  in 
such  a  fertile  and  sequestered  spot,  the  in- 
habitants  of  Laish — ibr  so  the  place  was 
called  at  first — should  have  "dwelt  secure," 
and  so  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  children  of 
Dan.f  From  Dan  our  party  passed  on  to 
Paneas,  the  modern  Banias,  where  lies  the 
other  source  of  the  Jordan.  It  flows  in  a 
full  stream  from  a  cavern  in  a  cliff  a  short 
way  from  the  town.  In  the  rock  are  seve- 
ral niches  intended  for  statues,  the  relics  ol 
the  ancient  worship  of  Pan,  from  which  the 


*  Dr.  Wilson  is  certainly  mistaken  in  assertipg^ 
OS  he  does  (vol.  ii.,  p.  167,  note),  that  Dr.  Robin- 
son makes  this  stream  from  the  Merj  Ayua  flow 
to  the  lake  without  joining  any  other.  Dr.  R.  ex^ 
pressly  states  that  "it  unites  with  the  river  of 
Hasbeiya  abo?ethe  canal  and  the  bridge."  (JBibit' 
eal  Researches t  vol.  ii.,  p.  355.)  And  it  is  so 
represented  in  his  map. 

t  Judg.  xviii.,  27. 
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place  derived  its  name.  Thb  city  is  called 
in  the  Gospels,  Cesarea  Philippi,  having  been 
rebuilt  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  and  named  in 
honour  of  the  Roman  emperor.  It  was  here 
that  Christ  delivered  His  memorable  charge 
to  St.  Peter.  Here,  too.  He  first  intimated 
to  His  disciples,  His  approaching  sufferings, 
and  from  the  furthest  boundary  of  Canaan 
set  out  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
having  full  in  His  view  all  that  was  to  befall 
Him.  The  district  must  have  been  in  those 
days  very  populous,  for  we  read  of  the  towns 
of  Cesarea  Philippi,  and  even  now  there  are 
a  multitude  of  villages  scattered  over  the 
fertile  valleys,  which  present  the  loveliest 
scenery  to  be  met  with  in  Palestine.  The 
region,  however,  lay  remote  from  the  great 
scenes  of  action  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  and,  therefore,  there  are  com* 
paratively  few  places  named  for  identifica- 
tion.  Still  there  are  some  notices  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  glean.  It  was  upon 
those  luxuriant  plains  that  the  hosts  of  Sen- 
nacherib  burst  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  and 
carried  away  a  rich  booty,  and  many  cap. 
tives.  Ijon,  Abel-beth-maacah,  and  Kadesh, 
all  lie  on  the  border  of  the  valley  of  Merom, 
and  still  retain  the  names  of  Ayun,  Abil, 
and  Kedes.  Hazor  too  is  mentioned  among 
the  cities  which  were  then  taken,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  be  identi- 
fied with  Hunin,  which  lies  between  the 
two  cities  last  mentioned.  The  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  apparently  of  Jewish  or 
Phoenician  origin,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  still  frown  on 
the  verge  of  a  cliff  overlooking  the  valley, 
and  seem  an  appropriate  residence  for  the 
grim  chieftain  who  gathered  the  kings  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  the  plains  of  Chinne. 
roth,  and  of  the  Canaanites  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  to  the  waters  of  Merom  to  fight 
against  Joshua.*  The  great  confederacy 
was  at  that  time  broken,  and  the  roaring 
battle  passed  away  far  down  the  long  valleys 
to  Mizpeh  on  the  east,  and  Sidon  on  the 
west.  But  again  we  read  that  Israel  was 
sold  into  the  hands  of  Jabin.f  The  people 
groaned  under  his  oppression.  They  had 
succeeded  in  driving  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains;  but  they  could  not  cope 
with  those  of  the  plains,  for  they  had  chariots 
of  iron,  and  of  this  formidable  cavalry  Jabin 
could  bring  900  into  the  field.  Out  of 
Kadesh-Naphtali  came  the  deliverer,  but  his 
heart  &iled  him  when  he  thought  on  the  en- 
terprise  assigned  him,  till  the  prophetess 
arose  from  under  her  palm-tree  between 
Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  accompanied  the 
hesitating  warrior  to  bis  native  plains  in  the 


*  Josh.  xi. 
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north.    His  hosts  are  mustered;  his  stan- 
dard set  up  on  Tabor.    The  nine  hundre 
chariots  descend  into  the  plain  of  JezreeL 
Deborah's  triumphal  song  gives  the  issue  of 
the  conflict. 

The  kings  came  and  fouffht, 

Then  fought  the  kings  (^Canaan,         * 

In  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  M^g^o ; 

They  took  no  gain  of  money. 

They  fought  fiSm  heaven ; 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 

The  river  of  Eishon  swept  them  away. 

That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 

O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  the  migbty ! 

Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken 

By  the  headlong  speed  of  lus  rider. 

Having  thus  surveyed  Palestine  literally 
from  Beersheba  unto  Dan,  our  travellers 
crossed  Mount  Lebanon  to  Beirut,  whence 
they  directed  their  steps  southward  alons 
the  coast  to  Joppa,  and  from  that  town  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  follow  them  in  this 
journey,  or  in  their  subsequent  route  to 
Damascus;  nor  can  we  linger  with  them 
among  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  which  they 
visited  on  their  way  from  Damascus  to  Tri- 
poli. Let  us,  however,  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  coast  How 
different  the  scene  it  would  have  presented 
to  a  traveller  in  the  days  of  Solomon  or 
his  successors.  At  that  time  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plain 
lying  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea  was 
crowded  with  cities.  There  was  Sidon,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Phenician  settlements ; 
and  Tyre,  which  had  risen  to  the  supremacy 
among  them ;  Arvad,  the  modern  Ruad,  si- 
tuated  on  an  island  far  to  the  north,  and 
beside  it  Zeman  of  Scripture,  probably  the 
Ximara  of  Strabo;  Orthosia,  the  modem 
Tortosa ;  Tripolis,  a  joint  colony  from  Sidon, 
Tyre,  and  Arvad,  whence  its  name ;  Gebal 
or  By  blus,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis ; 
and  Berytus,  the  modem  Beirat.  Between 
Sidon  and  Tyre  lay  Sarepta  or  Zarephath, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  widow  who  lodged 
the  prophet  Elijah,  and  of  the  Syro-phenician 
woman  mentioned  in  the  Gospels;  and  to  the 
south  Achzib,  now  called  Zib,  one  of  the 
cities  from  which  the  Israelites  were  unable 
to  drive  the  original  inhabitants ;  and  Zebu- 
lun,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  that  name,  a 
city  which  on  account  of  its  populousness 
received  the  name  of  Zebulun-andron,  or 
"  Zebulun  of  men.*'  We  can  scarcely  form 
too  exalted  conceptions  of  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  these  cities.  Strabo,  for 
example,  tells  us  that  even  in  his  day  the 
buildings  of  Aradus  exceeded  in  lofUness  and 
beauty  those  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
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ProbftUj  a  traditionary  reooUeodoD  of  her 
former  glory  had  stimulated  the  efforts  of  her 
iababitaQts,  for  her  magnificenoe,  in  the 
days  of  her  greatest  opulence,  must  have  far 
exceeded  anjrthing  that  the  Roman  geogra- 
pher could  have  seen.  Herodotus  testifies 
to  the  splendour  of  the  Tyrian  fanes,  and 
Solomon's  temple  and  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
built  by  Tyrian  architects,  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  proficiency  they  had  at- 
tained in  their  art.  The  other  cities  on  the 
coast  were  only  inferior  to  Tyre.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  architecture  of  Zebulun  vied 
with  that  of  Sidon  and  Berytus,  and  that  the 
Roman  general,  Cestius,  was  so  struck  with 
the  splendour  of  its  edifices,  that  he  almost 
hesitated  to  sentence  them  to  the  flames. 
But  probably  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who 
might  have  passed  through  Tyre  in  the  palmy 
days  of  her  prosperity,  would  not  be  more 
attracted  by  the  gorgeous  palaces  which 
reared  their  fronts  on  every  side,  than  by 
the  throng  which  occupied  her  market- 
places, and  the  crowds  of  stately  vessels 
which  lay  along  her  quays.  The  prophe- 
cies of  Bzekiel  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
her  extensive  commerce.  Gold  from  Spain, 
the  Peru  of  the  ancient  world ;  tin  from  the 
Scilly  isles,  and  amber  from  the  Prussian 
coasts,  were  the  freight  of  those  fleets  which 
traversed  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Long 
strings  of  camels  transported  from  the  Red 
Sea,  by  way  of  Petra  or  of  Gaza,  the  com- 
modities of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Mala- 
bar  coast,  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
cinnamon,  ivory,  and  ebony.  All  along  the 
coast  various  manufactures  were  carried  on. 
Lebanon  furnished  them  with  abundance  of 
wood,  and  they  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it  both  for  ship-building  and  every  kind  of 
ornamental  carving.  At  Sidon  were  large 
weaving  establishments  both  for  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics.  The  shell-fish  found  along 
the  shore  enabled  them  to  dye  these  of  a 
beautiful  colour,  known  throughout  the  an- 
cient  worid  by  the  name  of  Tyrian  purple. 
It  was  long  disputed  what  the  precise  tint 
was  which  received  this  name ;  but  the  co- 
knired  dress  of  the  Tyrians,  represented  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs,  satisfactorily  proves 
that  there  were  two  colours,  violet  and  scar- 
let, both  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
mmreXf  and  comprehend^  under  the  general 
naine  of  purple.  The  inhabitants  of  By  blus, 
or  the  Giblites  as  they  are  called  m  Scrip. 
tnre,  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  as 
tloDe-hewers,  and  were  employed  in  prepar- 
iog  the  costly  stones  for  the  foundation  of 
Solomon's  temple.'*'      Zarephath  seems  to 

•  The  Word  rendered  stone-squarers  in  1  Kings 
v.,  18,  is  in  the  Hebrew  **  men  of  Gebal,*'  and  is  in 
the  SeptiMgint  version  rendered  **  men  of  Byblos."  " 


have  derived  its  name  from  its  iron  and  cop. 
per  furnaces.  The  sand  of  the  river  Belus 
was  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass;  and  the  volumes  of  dusky  smoke 
issuing  from  the  many  furnaces  on  its  banks, 
and  continually  overhanging  the  stream, 
seems  to  account  for  the  name  of  Misre- 
photh-maim,  or  river  of  burning,  given  to 
some  spot  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  There 
is  scarcely  any  modem  purpose  to  which 
glass  is  applied,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  these  ancient  artificers.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  of  a  wonderful  pillar  of  eme- 
rald which  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  the  Ty- 
rian  Hercules,  which  by  nisht  shone  with 
exceeding  splendour.  In  all  probability  it 
was  a  hollow  column  of  glass,  within  which 
lamps  were  placed,  which  cheated  the  eyes 
of  the  historian. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what 
terms  the  Israelites  stood  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  trade  wi^  their  Phenician  neighbours. 
These  latter  wefe  always  very  jealous  of  the 
proximity  of  rivals ;  and  as  each  Phenician 
city  appears  to  have  had  a  little  territory 
around  it,  and  the  whole  were  united  in  one 
powerful  confederation,  we  might  have  sup- 
posed that  they  would  have  been  able  to  ex- 
clude the  Israelites  from  the  coast  altoge- 
ther. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Uiis 
was  the  case.  Whether  the  "  brotherly  co- 
venant" between  Hiram  and  Solomon  re- 
moved all  restrictions  on  the  mutual  inter- 
course of  the  two  nations,  or  whether  the 
enterprise  and  perseverance  of  the  nortliern 
tribes  of  Israel  had  even  previously  secured 
a  footing  for  themselves,  we  find  them  in 
possession  of  settlements  on  the  coast,  and 
engaged  in  the  same  trade  and  manufactures 
as  the  more  ancient  colonies  around  them. 
The  prophetic  blessings  pronounced  upon 
these  tribes  by  Jacob  and  by  Moses,  intimate 
sufiiciently  clearly  to  what  pursuits  they 
would  chiefly  devote  themselves.  Of  Asher, 
whose  territory  lay  along  the  coast,  and  in- 
eluded  those  cities  we  have  mentioned,  it  is 
said,  "  His  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall 
yield  royal  dainties."  Of  Zebulun,  **He 
shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  shall 
be  for  a  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall 
be  unto  Zidon.  They  shall  suck  of  the 
abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid 
in  the  sand."  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  populousness  and  magnificence  of  the 
city  of  Zebulun,  and  also  the  glass-manufac 
ture  alluded  to  in  the  words  <*  treasures  hid 
in  the  sand." 

It  is,  unfortunately,  more  easy  to  trace 
the  efiects  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Phenicians,  in  the  idolatrous 
practices  which  were  prevalent  in  Israel 
even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Solonx>n,  and 
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became  almost  universal  in  the  time  of  Ahab, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre. 
The  worship  of  Baal  and  of  Ashtaroth, 
with  the  various  superstitious  riles  peculiar 
to  the  several  cities,  were  but  too  eagerly 
adopted  by  Israel.  At  Byblus,  as  often  as 
the  waters  of  the  neighbouring  stream  ran 
blood-red  to  the  sea,  the  women  gathered 
together  to  bewail,  with  loud  lamentations  and 
licentious  practices,  the  death  of  Adonis, 
known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Tammuz. 
The  stream  still  annually  assumes  the  ruddy 
tint,  and  the  same  customs  are,,  it  is  said, 
even  now  to  be  traced  among  the  women  of 
Aleppo.  In  former  days  they  had  infected 
Judah,  for  among  the  provocations  which 
the  Almighty  set  forth  to  Ezekiel  as  His 
reasons  for  forsaking  His  people.  He  showed 
him  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz  at  the 
porch  of  the  temple. 

Such,  then,  was  the  opulence,  such  the 
magnificence,  and  such  the  debasing  Idola- 
tries of  this  portbn  of  the  coast  of  Israel. 
Now  it  is  little  better  than  a  tract  of  desola- 
tion. Some,  indeed,  of  these  cities  still  re- 
lain  a  faint  shadow  of  their  former  greatness. 
A  few  traces  of  ancient  walls,  of  deserted  j 
ports,  and  of  temples  long  ago  forsaken, ; 
still  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  but  for| 
the  greater  number  of  the  sites  he  must 
search  in  vain,  or  be  directed  only  by  some  I 
modernized  forni  of  their  ancient  name,  j 
There  are  almost  no  remains  of  antiquity  at  I 
Beirut,  the  only  town  on  the  coast  at  which  j 
there  exists  any  activity  of  trade.  At  Tor-  j 
tosa  and  Ruad,  or  Arvad,  there  still  are 
found  some  vestiges  of  very  ancient  walls 
built  of  stones  of  the  largest  size.  The 
monuments  of  superstition  have,  however, 
been  less  perishable.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  vast  square  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
in  the  centre  a  throne  for  the  idol  of  enor- 
mous size.  Sidon  is  now  a  snmlktown  with- 
out a  harbour,  but  it  preserves,  in  its  beau- 
tiful  gardens  and  orchards,  a  memorial  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  Phenician  plain.  Of 
Sarepta,  only  some  traces  of  walls  remain. 
Achzib  is  a  small  village,  and  the  site  of 
ZebuluD  is  unknown.  Jebeil,  the  ancient 
Byblus,  is  strewed  with  broken  columns,  and 
n  high  tower  exhibits,  in  its  lower  parts,  the 
Phenician  style  of  masonry.  «*Tyre," 
says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  though  it  has  considera- 
bly  revived  during  the  last  century,  previ- 
ous to  which  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  few 
fishermen's  huts,  is  still  a  most  miserable 
representation  of  the  queen  of  the  seas." 
The  prophecies  regarding  it  have  been  ac- 
complished ;  but  it  were  doing  injustice  to 
these  predictions  to  represent  them  as  mere- 
ly foretelling  that  Tyre,  so  prosperous  at 
tlie  time  when  they  were  delivered^  should. 


after  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  cen- 
turies, be  lying  utterly  waste — for  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  so  long  a  period,  it  was  far 
more  likely  than  otherwise  that  the  channels 
of  commerce  would  be  changed,  and  that 
the  cities  which  owed  their  wealth  to  that 
commerce  would  sink  into  neglect ;  a  simi- 
lar fate  might,  with  the  utmost  probability, 
be  predicted  for  any  of  the  great  cities  ot 
modem  Europe,  after  a  similar  interval ; — 
but  that  which  stamps  the  denunciations  of 
the  Jewish  prophets  with  the  seal  of  inspira- 
tion,  and  must  ever  present  an  unanswera- 
ble argument  to  the  infidel,  is  that  when 
Tyre  was  standing  in  all  her  unimpaired 
magnificence,  and  at  least  one  hundred  years 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  laid  siege  to  her 
walls,  Isaiah  foretold  her  approaching  doom 
— a  doom  rtoi  consequent  upon  any  decay  ot 
her  commerce,  and  predicted,  also,  that  after 
a  lapse  of  seventy  years  she  should  again  be 
restored  to  her  former  prosperity.  All  this 
was  exactly  accomplished.  And  yet  again, 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Chaldean  nwnarch,  another  prophet 
predicted  more  minutely  the  events  of  that 
siege,  and  also  described  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Tyre  in  language  so  strangely  precise,  that 
Omniscience  alone  could  have  dictated  it : 
Her  "  walls  were  to  be  destroyed :"  the 
"  dust  was  to  be  scraped  from  off  her :"  she 
was  to  be  made  "  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a 
place  for  tiie  spreading  of  nets :"  her  "  stones, 
and  her  timber,  and  her  dust,  were  to  be 
laid  in  the  midst  of  the  waters."  Now  all 
this  was  literally  true  of  Tyre.  Since  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  she  had  been  de- 
s'erted  by  her  inhabitants,  who  had  betaken 
themselves  to  a  neighbouring  island,  as  a 
place  of  greater  security,  and  there  built  a 
new  city.  And  when  this  island  was  be- 
sieged by  Alexander,  the  whole  remains  of 
the  more  ancient  city  on  the  mainland  were 
collected  together  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
in  order  to  form  the  mole  by  which  he  pur- 
posed to  approach  the  island ;  and  so  com- 
pletely has  the  site  been  made  bare,  that  not 
the  slightest  vestige  remains  to  show  where 
Palaeo-Tyrus   stood. 

Besides  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  Dr. 
Wilson's  work  contains  general  researches 
into  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
several  Churches  of  the  East.  Into  these 
we  cannot  enter,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  labours 
of  the  Missionary  may  be  directed,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success,  to  these  quarters. 
The  fact  of  150  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  at  Hasbeiya,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  having  become  Protestants,  and  re- 
mained stead^st  under  much  persecution, 
along    with  the   success  of  the  American 
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missionaries  among  the  Armenian  Christians, 
ought  to  stimulate  the  Churches  of  the  West 
to  greater  exertions  iu  this  direction  than 
have  yet  been  made. 

Here,  then,  we  take  leave  of  these  volumes, 
90  full  of  varied  interest.  The  author,  fol- 
lowing, as  he  did,  in  the  track  of  so  acute  an 
observer  as  Dr.  Robinson,  could  scarcely 
avoid  becoming,  to  a  great  extent,  a  critic 
on  the  work  of  that  accomplished  traveller 
— sometimes  corroborating  his  conclusions, 
sometimes  impugning  his  hypotheses,  and 
sometimes  noting  his  defects.  This  has  im- 
parted to  some  portions  of  his  remarks  the 
ungracious  character  of  appearing  to  lie  in 
wait  for  the  slips  of  his  predecessor.  But 
we  are  sure  that  no  one  will  be  mote  ready 
than  Dr.  Wilson  to  acknowledge  the  high 
merits  of  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  same 
field,  to  whom  indeed,  in  several  passages  of 
his  work,  he  has  recorded  his  obligations. 


Art.  VI. — The  ConsiiliUion  of  the  Church  of 
the  Future,  A  Fraciical  Explanation  of 
the  Correspondence  with  the  Right  Honour- 
able William  Gladstone,  on  the  German- 
Church,  Episcopacy,  and  Jerusalem,  With 
a  Preface,  Notes,  and  the  complete  Corres- 
pondence, By  Chbistian  Charles  Josias 
BuNsEN,  D.Ph.,  D.C.L.  Translated  from 
the  German,  under  the  superintendence  of, 
and  wiUi  additions  by,  the  Author,*  Lon- 
don, 1847. 

The  occasion  of  this  work,  and  the  object  of 
if,  are  both  such  as  to  enhance  the  interest 
of  its  contents.  It  originates  in  the  Anglo- 
Prussian  Bishopric  of  Jerusalegn,  and  it  evi- 
fiently  and  avowedly  has  for  its  aim  the 
elevation  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ger- 
many,  under  the  sway  of  the  Prussian  King, 
into  the  noble  pre-eminence  of  taking  the 
lead,  in  the  anticipated  remodelling  and  re- 
eonslniction  of  the  whole  framework  of  social 
Christianity. 

The  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  out  of  which 
the  Treatise  before  us  springs,  is  still,  we 
l/clieve,  as  much  a  mystery  in  politics,  as  it 
is  an  anomaly  in  ecclesiastical  order  or  eti- 
quette. What  the  statesmen  of  the  two 
kingdoms  meant  by  it,  is  about  as  difficult 
to  guess  as  what  the  Divines  of  the  two 


•  **Toi«  translation  has  been  executed  under 
The  iijspection  of  the  Author,  who  has  inserted 
•rveril  addition^j,  in  order  to  bring  out  his  mean- 
nx  more  fully  and  clQ^irly.^''— Translator's  Ad- 
cfrtisrment. 


Churches  will  make  of  it.  We  have  not 
read  all  the  explanations,  more  or  less  au- 
thoritative, which  were  given  at  the  time,  to 
the  English  and  the  German  public  respec- 
tively  ;  and  we  do  not  remember  all  that  we 
did  read ;  but  we  have  an  impression  that 
they  Avere  moife  numerous  than  satisfactory. 
Whether  it  was  a  Grerman  or  an  English 
stroke  of  policy, — or  indeed  a  stroke  of  policy 
at  all, — whether  it  covered  a  deep  design  of 
the  Prussian  Monarch  to  bring  in  prelacy 
abroad,— or  was  a  plan  for  cheating  Mother 
Church  at  home  into  a  little  more  of  free 
communion  than  it  is  her  wont  to  counte* 
nance,— or  after  all  had  nothing  under  it,  or 
in  it,  but  a  mere  sudden  impulse  of  enthusi- 
astic  feeling, — connected,  perhaps,  with  the 
accident  of  Frederick  William's  sponsorship 
to  Queen  Victoria's  child, — are  questions 
with  which  history  may  puzzle  herself  if  she 
pleases :  we,  in  the  meanwhile,  are  content 
to  think  that  the  eclat  of  Zion's  name,  and 
the  K)mance  of  a  joint  Christian  enterprise 
in  the  Holy  Land,  had  something  to  do  in 
prompting  this  little  spiritual  crusade  now — 
(little  in  proportion  to  tlie  greatness  of  the 
nations  and  Churches  concerned  in  ii) — as 
well  as  in  stimulating  those  wilder,  gigantic, 
and  warlike  ones  of  old— and  we  are  suspi- 
cious enough  to  add,  with  about  as  little  real 
deliberation  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  not  a  little  edifying,  to 
read  the  correspondence  at  the  beginning  of. 
this  book.  Mr.  Gladstone,  well  known  in 
the  ecclesiastical  world  as  the  author  of 
Church  Principles,  and  in  the  political  arena 
as  the  colleague  and  confidential  friend  of 
Peel,  addresses  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  plain- 
ly in  some  considerable  alarm,  as  to  the  re- 
presentation given  in  Prussia  of  this  some- 
what equivocal  transaction.  This  is  in 
September,  1843.  M.  Abeken,  it  seemF,  at 
the  command  of  his  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  has  given  an  account  of  **  The 
Paitestant  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem  ;"  putting 
his  own  construction,  at  least,  if  not  that  of 
his  evangelical  brethren,  on  the  arrangement 
itself,  as  well  as  on  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  Into  the  merits  of  his  expo- 
sition, we  are  happily  not  required,  m 
assuredly  we  are  not  prepared,  to  enter. 
It  is  enough  that  it  awakened  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's apprehension.  What!  he  exclaims, 
as  a  devout  son  of  the  Chtirch  of  England — 
that  Church  which  stands  in  so  nicely- 
balanced  a  position  of  equilibrium,  between 
Popery,  whose  doctrine  she  abhors  and 
whose  orders  she  owns,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
every  sect  and  section  of  Protestantism  on 
the  other,  in  regard  to  all  of  whom,  while 
complimenting  them  on  their  tenets,  she  re- 
pudiates their  ministry  and  oommunion— 
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what!  are  we  to  be  thus  entrapped  into  a 
recc^ition  of  the  validity  of  the  "  laying 
on  of  hands"  by  a  man  who  may  be  a  Lu- 
theran and  a  German  ?  He  may  have  sub- 
mitted  to  Bnglish  Bpiscopal  ordination  ;  he 
may  hold  his  Episcopal  See  by  a  tenure  de- 
rived from  the  English  crown ;  he  may  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  part  and  pendicle 
of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  he  has  a  rem- 
nant  of  his  original  ecclesiastical  vice  about 
him :  and  all  he  does  is  wrong,  and  all  he 
conveys  is  tainted,  at  least  for  England  ;  so 
that  it  is  with  indignant  surprise  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  commenting  on  the  *<  third  sec 
tion"  of  M.  Abeken's  book,  announces  em. 
phatically  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  he 

^distinctly  gathers,**  according  to  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  section  is  foundeo,  **  that 
the  persons  whom  the  Bishop  at  Jerusalem  is  to 
ordain  for  the  German  congregations  (if  any)  will 
be,  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  that  work,  in 
full  ministerial  communion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  both  of  their  own  country  and  of 
ours,  and  may  move  to  and  fro  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  officiating  in  each." — Church  nf 
the  Future,  jn-eface,  p.  xxxiv. 

We  confess,  for  our  part,  our  surprise  that 
the  Chevalier  should  have  acquiesced,  so 
simply  and  unreservedly  as  he  appears  to 
do,  in  the  reasonableness  of  these  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Why,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  very  least  and  lowest  concession  that 
could  be  asked,  as  a  preliminary  to  co-opera- 
tion such  as  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  implies 
between  any  two  Churches,  must  be  the 
mutual  recognition  of  one  another's  ordina- 
tions. We  cannot  imagine  Christian  fel- 
lowship of  this  sort  between  Churches,  on 
any  lower  terms.  We  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  is  an  obstacle  to  this  reciprocity 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
we  can  perfectly  understand  Mr.  Gladstone's 
anxiety  and  alarm.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
that  Church,  that  she  has  isolated  herself 
from  all  the  rest  of  Reformed  Christendom, 
and  made  the  pathway  between  Rome  and 
herself  nwre  patent — (the  road  back  again 
is  beginninff  to  be  patent  enough  too)— than 
that  which  Ties  in  the  direction  of  any  of  her 
Protestant  sisters.  A  Priest  or  Bishop  of 
the  Romish  Church  conforming  to  the  An- 
glican standards  is  at  once  admitted  ad  eun* 
dem,  and  recognised  as  validly  ordained ; 
but  as  Rome  does  not  reciprocate  the  com- 
pliment,  holding  English  orders  to  be  null 
and  void,  so  on  the  principle,  perhaps,  that  a 
slight  or  buffet,  from  a  high  quarter  may  be 
most  safely  resented  upon  a  less  powerful 
victim,  England  in  this  matter  treats  all  the 
rest  of  the  Protestant  world  precisely  as 
Rome  treats  her.    Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 


High-Church  firiends,  with  their  theory  of 
apostolic  succession  and  a  hereditary  episco- 
pate, are  consistent  in  making  a  stand  here ; 
and  having  stringent  Acts  of  Parliament 
against  the  admissibility  of  foreign  orders 
into  English  charges,  even  though  conferred 
by  American  or  Scottish  Bishops  for  in- 
stance, it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  be 
still  more  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
more  Presbjrterian  ordination  of  Prussia. 

The  question,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, touches  a  higher  principle.  It  in- 
volves the  possibility  of  a  Church-union,  or 
an  alliance  in  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  be- 
tween parties  differing  widely  in  many 
points  of  discipline  or  doctrine.  In  this  view, 
it  seems  at  first  sight  quite  to  realize  the 
generous  ideal  of  Arnold,  as  to  Christian 
communion ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him 
hailing  it  in  such  terms  of  satisfaction  as 
the  following : — 

"  Fox  How,  September  23, 1841. 
♦  *  *  "The  first  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  consecrated  at  Lambeth  next 
Wednesday.  He  is  to  be  legal  protector  of  all 
Protestants  of  every  denomination  towaids  the 
Turkish  Grovemment,  and  be  is  to  ordain  Prus- 
sian clergymen  on  their  signing  the  Au^burg 
Confession  and  adopting  the  Prassian  Liturgy, 
and  Englishmen  on  their  sabscribing  to  oar  Arti- 
cles and  Liturgy.  Thus  the  klea  of  my  Church 
Reform  pampmet,  which  was  so  ridiculed  and  so 
condemned,  is  now  carried  into  practice  by  the^ 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself.  For  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Jerusalem  will  comprehend 
persons  using  different  Liturgies,  and  subscrib- 
mg  different  Articles  of  Faith ;  and  it  will  sanc- 
tion these  difierences,  and  hold  both  parties  to  be 
equally  its  members.  Yet  it  was  thought  ridicu- 
lous in  me  to  conceive  that  a  national  Church 
might  include  persons  using  a  difierent  ritual  and 
subBcribing  dirorent  Articles.  Of  course  it  is  a 
grave  question  what  degrees  of  difference  are 
compatible  with  the  bond  of  Church-union ;  but 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  declared  in  the 
plainest  language  that  some  difierences  are  com- 
patible with  it,  and  this  is  the  ffreat  principle 
which  I  contended  for." — L^e  of  Arnold,  sixth 
edition,  pp.  677,  678. 

No  doubt,  this  is  an  amiable  and  laudable 
experiment,  as  put  by  Dr.  Arnold :  and  for 
ourselves,  we  would  rejoice  to  see  it  fairiy 
tried.  We  long  for  nothing  more  than  to 
see  two  kindred  and  congenial  branches  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  divided,  perhaps,  hope- 
lessly at  home,  by  historical  reminiscences 
and  local  circumstances,  or  divided,  terri- 
torially,  by  seas  and  mountains ;  yet  agree- 
ing to  unite  in  the  field  of  missionai^  en- 
terprise, and  to  form  a  joint  society  in  a 
region  where  occasions  of  separation  cease, 
and  a  common  object  may  make  them  ooe. 
But  it  seems  a  preliminary  to  any  such  ccm- 
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clliatory  attempt,  that  there  be  an  equal  and 
impartial  reciprocity.  If  a  ruling  power  is 
to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  action, 
whether  it  be  a  single  bishop  or  a  plurality 
of  presbyters,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  its  acts,  of  whatever  sort,  should 
be  recognised  as  equally  valid  in  regard  to 
both  the  parties  concurring  in  its  institution. 
Certainly  it  is  an  edifying  spectacle  to  see 
a  Church  at  Jerusalem,  half  Lutheran  and 
half  Anglican.  But  then,  where  is  the  fair 
play  of  the  transaction  ?  The  bishop  must 
be  episcopally  ordained,  accordii^  to  Eng- 
lish  rule.  Nay,  he  must  have  English  or- 
dination from  the  beginning.  A.  Prussian 
clergyman,  duly  set  apart  as  deacon,  or  mi- 
nister, or  pastor,  or  priest,  in  his  own 
Church,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbyters,  must  submit  to  be  re-ordain- 
ed,  even  to  the  lower  office,  in  Anglican 
form,  befi)re  he  can  receive  consecration  as 
a  bishop.  The  present  excellent  prelate  at 
Jerusalem,  £)r  instance,  as  it  b  currently 
reported,  being  a  Prussian  minister  before 
the  time  of  hui  appointment,  was  yet  con- 
strained after  many  scruples,  and  the  refusal 
of  former  oSbts  on  this  very  ground,  to 
submit  at  last  reluctantly  to  what  we  must 
call  the  degradation  of  virtually  renouncing 
the  commission  granted  by  his  own  Church, 
and  receiving  his  initial  orders  anew  through 
the  apostolic  hands  of  Anglican  episcopacy, 
ere  be  could  be  held  eligible  as  a  candidate 
ht  the  higher  dignity  of  Zion's  See.  But 
the  degradation  does  not  end  here.  Trans- 
muted thus  thoroughly,  and  ab  vnitiOy  into 
an  Anglican  dignitary  and  divine,  he  might 
be  supposed  competent  to  confer  orders  at 
Jerusalem,  that  would  be  equally  valid  at 
Beriio  and  at  London.  But  no.  The  re- 
ciprocity, it  seems,  is  all  on  one  side.  Prus- 
da  has  no  scruple  about  allowing  his  ordi- 
natioD  as  universally  valid  ;  but  England  is 
more  cautious  and  discriminating.  And  the 
wonder  to  us  is  that  the  Cheviuier  Bunsen 
appareody  considers  this  to  be  all  right. 
He  repudiates  the  construction  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  put  upon  Abeken's  statement, 
as  if  it  meant  that  <'the  persons  ordained  by 
the  bishop  at  Jerusalem  for  the  ministry, 
under  him,  mav  move  to  and  fro  between 
the  one  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, officiating  in  each." 

«•  This,**  he  says,  « is  im<  the  case.  They 
mnst  be  ordained  by  him,  because  the  diocese  is 
one  of  the  AngHcan  Church.  Being  ordained 
St  Jemsalem  by  him,  we  consider  them  well  or- 
dained. How  can  you  find  fault  with  this,  or 
bow  can  it  attack,  weaken,  or  corrupt  episccma- 
ey  T  They  are  not  to  officiate  in  an  Emlish 
eoBgregatioii,  either  at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere. 
Of  conns  sach  a  demand  would  have  been  made. 


if  the  bishopric  had  been  one  common  to  both 
Churches,  as  was  supposed  by  my  countrymen, 
who  therefore  protested  against  the  obligation  of 
the  Jerusalem  ordination.  —BuvsEir,  pp.  zxxix. 
xl.  ^^ 

And  so,  as  we  understand  it,  the  matter 
rests  for  the  present,  with  most  courteous 
and  friendly  compliments  exchanged  be- 
tween the  English  and  Prussian  statesmen, 
and  an  adjustment,  perhaps  satisfactory  to 
them.  But  we  are  mistaken  if  either  of 
the  two  Churches  can  be  entirely  satisfied  ; 
and  at  all  events  we  hold  it  certain  that  the 
anomalous  and  undefined  alliance  which 
Bbhop  Gobat  represents,  does  not  by  any 
means  embody  the  catholic  ideal  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  What  he  wanted  was  surely  some- 
thing difiTerent  from  the  mere  juxtaposition 
of  two  Churches,  or  fragments  of  Churches, 
still  continuing  distinct,  though  with  a  sort 
of  amphibious  head  to  rule  jointly  over  both. 
It  was  a  real  union  or  amalgamation  of  par- 
ties difiering  in  some  points  from  one 
another,  yet  prepared  to  merge  themselves 
in  one  common  society,  that  alone  could 
meet  Arnold's  wishes.  Such,  probably,  he 
imagined  the  scheme  of  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric  to  be.  Such,  however,  it  is  not 
yet. 

But  our  present  business  is  not  with  the 
merits,  or  the  meaning,  of  that  Institute  of 
the  Jerusalem  Episcopate;  we  have  ad- 
verted to  it  simply  ^s  the  occasion  of  Bun- 
sen's  exposition  of  his  views.  Before  leav- 
ing it,  however,  we  must  indulge  ourselves 
in  the  high  satisfaction  of  quoting  what  may 
serve  at  once  as  our  dismissal  of  the  pre- 
limmary,  and  our  introduction  to  the  main 
topic  of  our  Article ; — we  refer  to  Bunsen's 
noble  protest  against  a  merely  formal  and 
ritual  Episcopacy ;  a  protest  all  the  more 
noble,  fi>r  the  concession,  in  our  judgment 
scarcely  warrantable,  with  which  it  begins, 
and  altogether  sublime,  for  the  majestic  ad- 
juration — unparalleled,  as  we  believe,  in 
ancient  or  modem  literature, — with  which  it 
closes  so  emphatically:  we  might  class  it 
with  the  famous  Oath  of  Demosthenes : — 

"  Let  a  Church,  like  that  of  England,  assert 
apoloffeticallv,  if  she  please,  through  some  of  her 
unauUiorized  organs,  although  it  may  be  by 
fathers  and  luminaries,  that  the  apostolic  succes* 
sion  of  Christ's  appointed  ministers  (which  we 
call  the  successio  apostolica  divini  ministerii)^ 
this  ministry  being  regarded  as  an  indivisible 
body,  but  still  as  a  ministry  in  the  Church,  not  a 
the  Church  herself— is  only  manifest  and  efficient 
if  it  includes  episcopacy.  At  all  events  this  does 
not  mean,  that  that  succession  is  identical  with 
episcopal  succession.  I  certainly  cannot  reg^trd 
this  in  a  different  ]i|^t  from  many  simihir  points 
in  English  life,  namely,  nstheinsular  idiosyncrasy 
in  dedaring  and  embodying  a  catholic  trutht  and 
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as the  national  expression  of  a  catholic  principle. 
*  ♦  *  But  i/'ci  any  ;?/acc  or //me  episcopacy 
is  to  be  made  the  badge  of  Churchmembership 
not  constitutionally  and  nationally  (which  is  a 
lawful  act  of  national  sovereignty),  but  on  princi- 
ple and  catholically  : — if  the  Churchy  as  manifest- 
ing herself  and  existing  through  episcopacy,  is  to 
take  the  place  of  Chiist  and  the  Spirit,  who  alone 
can  give  real  Churchmembership,  because  new 
life  (that  is,  filial  thankfulness  and  self-devotion 
springing  out  of  the  divinely  free  will  which  God 
has  set  free,  instead  of  the  feeling  of  accursedness 
and  despair  which  result  from  the  bondage  of 
selQ  * — if  covenanted  saltation  is  to  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  this  episcopacy,  then  I  think  the 
deathblow  is  aimed  at  that  Church's  inmost  life, 
the  eternal  decree  of  condemnation  is  passed  upon 
her,  unless  she  repent*  For  she  is  seeking  salva- 
tion in  man  and  not  in  God,  In  the  *  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  this  world,'  and  not  in  the  divine  Spirit, 
the  course  of  all  life,  and  the  sole  deliverer  from 
death  and  corruption :  she  is  attacking  *  the  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  children  of  God,*  of  Christ's 
redeemed,  the  new-born,  the  native  citizens  of 
the  Lord's  kingdom :  she  is  crucifying  Christ  and 
nractically  denying  the  merits  of  His  sacrifice. 
Not  the  Gentiles  but  the  Jews  crucified  Christ, 
and  so  they  do  still.  Of  all  this  I  feel  as  con- 
vinced, as  I  feel  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
God,  and  as  I  believe  in  the  saving  death  and  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  in  the  ever-renewing 
almighty  power  of  the  Spirit.  /  hope  I  should 
feel  so,  even  if,  to  my  deep  afiiiclion,  God  had  or- 
dained that  I  should  be  born  in  the  Romish  Church. 
I  do  not  say  any  particle  of  this  as  a  Protestant, 
although  I  bless  the  Reformers  for  having  taught 
it  me,  by  opening  to  me  the  sense  of  Scripture 
and  of  Church  history.  But  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  I  should  consider  it  as  a  parricidal  act 
(besides  its  being  godless  to  my  mind  at  all 
events)  if  I  did  not  vow  to  devote  all  the  energies 
of  my  mind,  insignificant  as  they  are,  and  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood,  to  protest  against  such  an 
episcopate  in  the  Church  of  that  nation,  to  which 
it  is  my  privilege  (I  say  so  in  thankfulness)  to 
belong.  If  an  angel  fn)m  heaven  should  mani- 
fest to  me,  that  by  introducing,  or  advocating,  or 
merely  favouring  the  introduction  of  such  an 
episcopacy  into  any  part  of  Germany,  I  should 
not  only  make  the  German  nation  glorious  and 
powerful  above  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  but 
should  successfully  combat  the  unbelief,  pan- 
theism, and  atheism  of  the  day — 1  would  not 
do  it :  so  help  me  God.  Amen  ! — We  may  be 
doomed  to  perish.  Church  and  State;  bat  we 
must  not  be  saved  and  cannot  be  saved  by  seek- 
ing life  in  externals."    Bu.nsen,  pp.  xlv.-xlvii. 

Taking,  then,  as  we  gladly  do,  this  ad- 
mirable  standing-point,  we  at  once  go  on  to 
the  great  question  which  the  work  before  us 
raises.  And,  in  the  very  outset,  we  must 
express  our  profound  sense,  both  of  the  un- 
precedented urgency  of  the  question,  and  of 
its  uncongenial  and  unwclcomed  abstruse- 
ness  or  complexity.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
ago ;  and  yet  never  was  there  any  age  less 
prepared  and  fitted  to  entertain  it.  Can  it 
be  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Divine  Providence 


to  have  it  solved  historically,  rather  than 
polemically,  or  to  have  it  stand  over  un- 
solved, till  abetter  day  dawn  upon  the  world  ? 
It  is  the  question  that  formed,  or  fed,  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  such  a  mind  as  Arnold's ;  it  is 
evidently  the  question  that  made  his  mind 
so  enthusiastically  and  so  affectionately  one 
with  that  of  Bunsen.  And  the  solution  of 
it, — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  very 
stating  of  it, — is  so  involved  in  the  acci- 
dents and  embarrassments  of  existing  political 
arrangements,  that  endless  dissonance  and 
discordance  seem,  for  the  present,  inevitable. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  difference  of  tone,  in  this  respect, 
between  two  men  so  thoroughly  united  as  the 
friends  we  have  named  together?  Arnold 
in  England,  more  and  more  desponding,  as 
he  drew  near  the  solemn  close  of  his  serious 
and  noble  life,  is  found  inclined  either  to  ac- 
quiescence  or  to  despair :  Bunsen,  again  in 
Germany,  having  a  patriot  and  Christian 
King  to  look  to,  and,  what  is  no  light  matter, 
a  King  as  yet  tolerably  absolute  in  all  things, 
is  disposed  to  be  sanguine  and  constructive  ; 
not  slow  to  rear  a  fabric  of  Evangelical  Na- 
tionalism, such  as,  if  it  could  be  but  realized 
with  impunity  or  safety,  would  almost  recon- 
cile us  to  the  modified  prelacy  in  the 
Church,  and  the  wise  Erastianism  in  the 
State,  on  which  it  seems  to  us  to  be  based. 

This  work  of  Bunsen's,  as  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  is  destined,  sooner  or  later — mediately, 
or  immediately,  through  its  own  direct  influ- 
ence, or  indirectly  by  the  practical  reforms  it 
makes  inevitable — to  create  a  crisis  in  the  re- 
lationsofChurch  and  State  throughout  all  Pro- 
testant Christendom.  We  might  almost  say  the 
same  thing  of  Arnold's  views,  were  it  not  for 
the  imperfect  and  fragmentary  manner  in 
Avhich  they  have  been  unfolded,  in  prefaces, 
letters,  and  notes,  instead  of  the  more  ample 
and  formal  exposition  which  he  meditated, 
had  his  valuable  life  been  spared.  The  two, 
indeed,  are,  as  regards  this  whole  series  of 
questions,  identically  one ;  and  their  names 
will  bo  associated  permanently,  as  in  litera- 
ture generally,  so  in  this  department  of  it  in 
particular.  The  mind  of  Arnold  was  cast 
in  the  mould  of  Bunsen  :  he  himself  confesses 
to  something  like  a  literary  idolatry  of  that 
remarkable  man.*  On  the  other  hand,  Bun- 
sen's  tribute  to  Arnold  is  an  obituary  be- 
yond all  vulgar  fame.f     And  for  ourselves, 

*  See  his  Life  and  Letters,  passim. 

t  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  the 
extract : — *•  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  token 
full  of  comfort,  that  in  our  own  age  no  one  hss 
conceived  and  presented  the  truth  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  Christians,  with  so  much  life  and 
in  such  close  connexion  with  the  very  marrow 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  has  made  it  tell  once 
more  so  powerfully,  conviacingly,  and  extensively 
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we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  in  read- 
ing the  Chevalier's  book,  we  have  often 
wished  that  we  had  had  to  deal  with  the  same 
theme  and  the  same  sentiments,  presented  to 
us  in  the  clear  and  copious  simplicity  of 
Arnold's  thoroughly  English  mind,  instead 
of  the  more  absurd  and  abstruse  Germanism 
of  his  more  profound,  perhaps,  and  more 
metaphysical  friend. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  one 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  entire 
argument,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  pre- 
ferring Arnold's  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  Priesthood  of  Christians,  to 
that  of  Bunsen  in  the  Treatise  now  before 
In  this  we  seem  to  agree  with  Bunsen 


himself,  as  quoted  below.  Both,  indeed,  are 
suimirable,  each  in  its  own  kind  ;  Bunsen's 
being  a  model  of  conciseness, — Arnold's  be- 
ing greatly  more  diffuse.  But  for  this  coun- 
try, at  least, — and  we  are  persuaded  not  for 
this  country  alone, — the  grand  truth  in  ques- 
tion needs,  instead  of  a  short-band  and  some- 
what transcendental  formula,  the  very  plain- 
est  and  most  practical  exposition.  We  make 
no  apology,  therefore,  for  referring  our  read- 
ers to  Arnold's  Fragment  on  the  Church — 
a  posthumous  and  unfinished  production — 
and  enforcing  our  reference  by  a  specimen 
or  two  as  we  proceed. 

That  under  Christianity,  there  is  and  can 
be  no  priesthood  intermediate  between  the 
expiatory  mediation  of  the  Head,  and  the  eu- 
charistic  oblation  of  the  whole  body  of  his 
members — the  former  necessarily  single  and 
exclusive,  the  latteY  common  and  universal 
— is  the  truth  of  truths,  in  the  judgment  of 
both  friends  alike.  It  is  on  the  former 
branch  of  this  truth, — the  exclusive  nature 
of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ, — that  Arnold 
chiefly  dwells.  He  very  clearly  explains 
the  precise  character  of  such  a  Priesthood, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  what  is  often  igno- 
rantly  or  artfully  confounded  with  it,  the 
privilege  of  intercessory  prayer  : 


a^inst  the  assuaiptiona  of  the  Clergy-Church,  as 
..noiher  cler;;yman  of  the  episcopal  Church  of  Eng- 
land — Arnold.  That  truth  was  the  centre-point 
Irom  which  he  started  in  all  his  thousjijts  and  re- 
searches, and  the  deep  and  immovable  foundation 
•*f  his  spiritual  convictions  with  rej^ard  to  the 
Church.  The  spirit  of  this  revered  apostle  of  the 
free  Church  of  the  Future  departed  before  he  had 
completed  the  preat  work  of  his  life,  his  book  on 
the  Church.  He  has  been  taken  from  amongst 
uf  before  the  stern  combat  has  begun  in  earnest  on 
either  side.  But  ho  has  left  to  his  own  people, 
whose  love  and  veneration  is  his  worthiest  monu- 
ment, and  to  us  all,  a  livinsf  and  life-inspiring  tes- 
timony, not  only  in  his  writings  but  in  his  whole 
life,— the  model  of  an  enlightened,  faithful,  and 
disinterested  inquirer  after  Christian  truth,  and  of 
a  spirit  of  love  and  humility,  not  less  than  of  free- 
dom and  power.*'— Pp.  221,  222. 


"Persons  nnaccwstomed  to  examine  the  subject 
fhorcughly  have  often  very  confused  ideas  about 
priesthood;  they  profess  utterly  to  disclaim  it, 
while  in  fact  they  are  zealously  maintaining  it. 
But  the  essential  point  in  the  notion  of  a  priest  is 
this,  that  he  is  a  person  made  necessary  to  our 
intercourse  with  God,  without  being  necessary 
or  beneficial  to  us  morally.  His  interference 
makes  the  worshipper  neither  a  wiser  man  nor  a 
holier  than  he  would  have  been  without  it ;  and 
yet  it  is  held  to  be  indispensable.  *  *  *  Priest- 
hood, then,  is  properly  mediation,  taking  this  last 
word  in  its  etymological  rather  than  in  its  com- 
mon meaning.  When  the  act  on  the  worship- 
per's part  is  already  complete,whether  the  worship 
be  ritual  or  spiritual,  the  presence  or  interference 
of  a  priest  is  made  a  necessary  medium  through 
whicn  alone  the  act  can  be  presented  to  God. 
For  instance,  suppose  that  tiie  worshipper  has  a 
right  belief  concerning  God,  and  knows  what  he 
desires  to  ask  of  God,  the  act  of  prayer  on  his 
part  is  complete ;  but  if  it  be  said  that  his  prayer 
must  be  ottered  to  God  by  another,  and  that 
otherwise  God  will  not  accept  it,  then  here  is  the 
exact  notion  of  priesthood.  It  ceases  to  be  priest- 
hood, and  becomes  teaching  or  assistance,  if  the 
act  on  the  worshipper's  part  cannot  be  morally  or 
reasonably  complete  without  the  aid  of  another. 
He  who  knows  not  what  to  pray  for,  cannot  by 
himself  complete  the  act  of  prayer,  but  requires 
to  be  taught  in  order  to  do  it.  This  teaching, 
however,  is  not  priesthood,  because  the  necessity 
for  its  interposition  is  reasonable,  moral,  and  spi- 
ritual. A  priest,  therefore,  as  he  does  not  make 
the  worshipper  more  fit  to  worship  in  himself, 
implies  necessarily  that  man  cannot  approach 
God.  *  *  *  We  have  arrived  at  a  great  and 
divine  truth  ;  the  very  foundation-stone,  indeed, 
of  Christianity.  We  cannot  come  to  God  direct- 
ly ;  we  require  one  to  be  to  us  in  the  place  of 
God.  But  one  in  the  place  of  God  and  not  God, 
is  as  it  were  a  falsehood ;  it  is  the  mother  false- 
hood from  wl\ich  all  idolatry  is  derived.  The 
mystery  of  Christianity  has  met  this  necessity  of 
our  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  has  avoided  the 
evil  of  the  falsehood.  We  have  One  who  is  lo 
us  in  the  place  of  God,  but  who  is  also  God  tru- 
ly ;  we  have  One  whom  we  may  approach  al- 
though we  cannot  approach  God,  for  no  is  also 
truly  man.  *  *  *  The  human  mediator,  as 
I  have  said  before,  does  nothing  to  bring  us  in 
ourselves  really  nearer  to  God.  His  interference 
at  all,  implies  that  wo  are  separated  from  God; 
this  separation  is  a  moral  thing,  arising  out  of 
our  unlikeness  (oGod.  But  the  human  mediator 
does  nothing  to  restore  to  us  God's  likeness.  It 
is  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  his  interposition 
has  no  moral  value :  it  makes  us  neither  better 
nor  holier ;  it  therefore  shows  the  falsehood  of  its 
own  claim  ;  for  while  professing  to  bring  us  to 
God,  it  leaves  us  as  far  from  him  as  ever.  But 
the  tnie  Mediator  does  not  so :  while  he  recon- 
ciles God  to  man,  he  also  reconciles  man  to  God. 
He  works  by  his  Spirit  upon  our  own  nature 
and  weeds  out  from  it  the  seeds  as  it  were  of  our 
alienation  from  God.  Thus  he  does  bring  us 
near  to  God,  for  he  makes  us  like  God.  And  he 
is  our  one  and  only  Priest,  our  one  and  only  Me- 
diator-''—i^ro^wer?/  on  the  Churchy  pp.  15-18. 

*  *  *         *         *         *         - 
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**The  nearest  approtch  to  a  priestly  power 
recognised  in  the  New  Testamen  is  in  the 
e^cts  of  intercessory  prayer ;  for  if  we  pray  for 
grace  for  our  brother,  and  God  grants  onr  prayer, 
we  seem  to  be  in  some  sort  the  channel  ot  God's 
mercy  to  him,  without  producing  any  effect  upon 
him  morally;  and  this  was  laid  down  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  a  priestly  power  as  distinct  from 
a  ministry  or  cure  of  souls,  which  acts  on  those 
committd  to  its  charge  through  moral  means. 
First,  however,  the  virtue  of  intercessory  prayer 
is  in  itself  widely  different  from  the  pretended 
priestly  power  to  give  a  virtue  to  the  sacraments. 
The  peculiarly  unchristian  part  of  this  latter 
claim  is  this,  that  it  makes  a  human  mediator 
necessary  to  those  who  are  actually  acknowledg- 
ing, trusting  in,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  Christ's  mediation ;  whereas  no  one 
would  say  that  our  own  prayers,  o^red  up  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  Spirit,  and  in  Christ's  name, 
will  not  be  accepted,  unless  others  will  also  pray 
for  us.  The  prayers  of  others  in  our  behall  are 
not  made  the  condition  on  which  alone  our  own 
earnest  prayers  shall  be  accepted.  Intercessory 
prayer  in  its  highest  cases  supposes  that  a  man 
has  not  the  grace  of  repentance  and  faith; 
that  he  is  not  at  present  morally  in  a  state  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  It  is  the  very  worst  part 
of  his  condition,  that  he  will  not  pray  for  himself. 
Under  these  circumstances  that  God  should  have 
graciously  left  a  way  open  by  which  his  friends 
may  labour  with  hope  in  his  behalf;  that  over  and 
above  the  secret  and  inscrutable  ways  by  which  he 
according  to  His  own  pleasure,  sometimes  touches 
the  heart  of  the  impenitent  sinner.  He  should  have 
revealed  one  way  in  which  the  love  of  his  friends 
may  work  for  lum ;  this  would  be  a  very  di^r- 
ent  thing  from  declaring  that  a  man's  own  faith, 
and  love,  and  prayers,  Sa\\  be  of  no  use  unless 
other  men  shall  also  interpose  for  him.  It  is 
one  thin^  to  enable  human  charity  to  be  service- 
able to  him  who,  if  left  to  himself,  would  be  lost ; 
and  another  to  allow  human  presumption  to  de- 
clare its  aid  necessary  to  him,  who  having  receiv- 
ed Christ's  grace  through  faith,  is  already  saved. 
But  there  is  yet  another  great  difference  which 
e^ctually  separates  the  intercessory  prayer  of 
Christians  from  the  mediation  of  a  pnesthood; 
namely,  that  its  efScacy  is  not  limited,  or  given 
especialljT  to  the  prayers  of  any  one  oider  of 
men :  it  is  not  the  priest  who  is  to  pray  for  the 
people,  but  the  ministers  and  the  people  who  are 
to  nray  for  each  other ;  nay,  a  pecuhar  stress  is 
laid  on  the  efkacy  of  the  united  prayers  of  many ; 
•o  that  we  may  assume  that  the  prayers  of  the 
people  are  at  least  as  important  to  the  minister, 
as  his  prayers  are  to  them." — Ibid,^  pp.  41-43. 

By  a  nnasterly  examinatioo,  in  the  light  of 
80  clear  a  definition,  of  the  apostolic  wntings 
and  those  of  their  immediate  literary  succes- 
sors, Arnold  not  only  establishes  the  fact, 
that  neither  the  inspired  authority  of  the 
former,  nor  the  uninspired  wisdom  of  the 
latter,  gives  any  real  countenance  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  ritual  virtue  in  the  sacraments, 
and  a  mediatorial  ministry  iu  the  dispensers 
of  them;  but  he  does  what  is  even  more 
satisfactory ;  he  explains  the  circumstances 


which  save  ocoasion  to  such  isolated  and  in. 
cidentaT  expressions,  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Fathers,  as  later  authors  have  made  subser- 
vient to  the  assertion  of  clerical  precedency 
and  power ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  Arnold's 
works,  we  are  persuaded,  more  beautiful  as 
well  as  more  sagacious  and  philosophical 
than  the  remark  with  which  he  closes  his 
investigation : 

**  Comparing  these  early  Christian  writers 
with  the  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
later  Church-system  on  the  other,  as  developed 
in  the  forged  Apostolical  constitutions,  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  three  sta^  through  which 
Christianity  passed,  and  which,  indeed,  exhilHt 
what  may  be  called  the  law  of  decay  in  all  its 
institutions,  whether  administered  by  men  cmly, 
or  devised  by  them  as  well  as  admimstered.  Thd 
first  aad  perfect  state  exhibits  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  not  absolutely  without  all  forms,  for 
that  is  impossible,  but  regarding  them  as  things 
wholly  subordinate,  indifferent  in  themselves,  and 
therefore  derivmg  their  value  from  particubir 
times  and  circumstances ;  and  as  such  particnlar 
times  are  not  yet  come,  the  spirit,  of  the  institn* 
tion  is  as  yet  wholly  independent  of  them;  it 
uses  their  ministry,  but  in  no  way  depends  upon 
their  aid.  Then  comes  the  second  stage,  wnen 
from  particular  circumstances  the  existence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  institution  depends  on  the 
adherence  to  particular  outward  regulations.  The 
men  of  this  generation  insist,  as  well  they  may, 
on  the  necessity  of  these  forms,  for  without  them 
the  spirit  would  be  lost  And  because  others 
profess  to  honour  the  spirit  no  less  than  they  do, 
therefore  they  are  obli^  to  make  the  forms 
rather  than  the  spirit  their  peculiar  rallying  word. 
Around  and  for  these  forms  is  the  stress  of  bat- 
tle :  but  their  defenders  well  know  that  they  are 
but  the  husk  in  which  the  seed  of  life  is  shelter- 
ed ;  that  they  are  but  precious  for  the  sake  of 
the  seed  which  they  contain,  and  to  the  futore 
CTowth  of  which  they,  under  the  inclemencies  of 
Uie  actual  season,  are  an  indispensable  condition. 
Then  the  storm  passes  away,  and  the  precious 
seed  safely  sheltered  within  the  husk  has  escaped 
destruction.  The  forms  have  done  their  appoint- 
ed work,  and,  like  the  best  of  mortal  instruments, 
their  end  should  be,  that  after  having  served  their 
own  generation  by  the  will  of  GoS^  they  shonkl 
&11  adeep  and  see  corruption.  But  in  the  third 
stage  men  cannot  understand  this  law.  Their 
&thers  clung  to  certain  forms  to  the  death ;  they 
said — and  said  truly— that  unless  these  were  pr/9- 
served,  the  spirit  would  perish.  The  sons  repeat 
their  fathers'  words,  although  in  their  mouths 
they  become  a  lie.  Their  fiBObers  insisted  on  the 
forms  even  more  earnestly  than  on  the  spirit,  be- 
cause in  their  dsy  the  fonns  were  peculiarly 
threatened.  But  now  the  forms  are  securely 
established,  and  the  great  enemy  who  strove  to 
destroy  them  whilst  they  protected  the  seed  of 
life,  is  now  as  ready  to  uphold  them,  because  they 
may  become  the  means  of  stifling  it  But  thie 
sons,  unheeding  of  this  change,  stul  insist  mainly 
on  the  importance  of  the  forms,  and  seeing  these 
triumphant,  they  rejoice,  and  think  that  &  vic- 
tory IS  won,  just  at  the  moment  when  a  new 
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iMlde  k  to  be  feugfat,  and  the  forms  oppren  the 
seed  instead  of  pr^ectin^  it.  Still  tbey  uphold 
the  ibnn,  for  that  is  a  visible  object  of  worship, 
and  diey  teach  their  children  to  do  the  same. 
Ape  after  age  the  same  langoage  is  repeated, 
whilst  age  after  age  its  Bsilseho^  is  becoming 
more  flagrant;  and  still  it  is  said,  <  We  are  treaf 
ing  in  t&  steps  of  oar  &tbers  from  the  very  be- 
ffinning;  even  at  the  very  first  these  forms  were 
Eeki  to  be  essential.'  So  when  the  hnsk  cracks, 
and  would  &in  ML  to  pieces  b^  the  natural  swell- 
ing of  the  seed  within,  a  foohsh  zeal  hiboars  to 
hM  it  together :  thej  who  would  deliver  the  seed, 
are  taxea  with  longing  to  destroy  it ;  they  who 
are  smothering  it,  pretend  that  they  are  treading 
in  the  good  old  ways,  and  that  the  husk  was,  is, 
and  ever  will  be  essential.  And  this  happens  be- 
cause men  regard  the  form  and  not  the  substance ; 
because  thev  think  that  to  echo  the  language  of 
their  forefatners  is  to  be  the  faithful  imitators  of 
their  spirit ;  because  they  are  blind  to  the  lessons 
which  all  nature  teaches  them,  and  would  for  ever 
keep  the  egg-shell  unbroken,  and  the  sheath  of 
the  leaf  unlmrst,  not  seeing  that  the  wisdom  of 
winter  is  the  folly  of  spring."— l&ii.,  pp. 
118-121. 

Alas!  that  so  ejuiulsite  a  pen  should 
have  dropped  so  prematurely  from  the  hand 
of  80  yigorous  and  clear  a  thinker ;  at 
the  very  time,  too,  when  with  increasing 
personal  aeriousoess  and  a  persuasioD  that 
the  crisis  of  the  age  was  becoming  daily 
more  urgent,  he  was  evidently  traimng  his 
niod  for  an  ample  discission  of  the  entire 
mbject  of  The  Church,  in  the  course  of 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  fresh  truth  would 
have  been  developed,  and  new  light  shed  on 
old  principles,  and  old  paths,  in  a  way  that 
Christendom  at  present  very  sorely  needs. 

But  returning  to  Bunsen,  we  remind  our 
readers  of  his  starting-point — or  stand-point 
— 4n  the  universal  eucharistio  priesthood  of 
Christ's  members,  as  connected  with  the  ex- 
clusive mediatorifd  priesthood  of  their  Head. 
Having  described  man's  natural  distraction, 
in  all  his  worship  of  God,  between  a  sense 
of  dependence  and  a  sense  of  estrangement, 
he  thus  introduces  his  view  of  the  remedial 
system  of  the  Gospel. 

^  Christ  put  an  end  to  this  unhappy  discord  by 
the  free  and  loving  surrender  of  His  own  will  to 
that  of  the  Father ;  an  act  of  life  and  death,  m 
which  Christ  and  the  Whole  Christian  Church 
thnmghont  the  world  with  Him  recognise  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Deity  Himself;  and  which 
philosophy  (in  other  words,  reason  awakened  to 
eoosciousness)  demands  as  an  eternal  act  of 
God.  Through  this  act  of  eternal  love,  the  act 
of  the  Incarnate  God,  as  many  as  believed  in  it 
became  recipients  of  the  new  spirit,  of  a  new,  di- 
rine,  inward  power.  The  inward  consciousness 
of  the  eternal  redeeming  love  of  (jod  (that  is, 
fiuth)  unparted  the  ca|)acity  of  feeling  at  one 
with  God  in  spite  of  sin ;  for  it  gave  men  the 
power  of  severing  sin,  as  an  evil  hMtile  element, 


from  their  real  self,  and  therefbrs  of  freeing 
their  life  from  that  selfishness,  which  is  the  root 
of  all  evil  in  it  A  free  devotion  to  God  and  our 
brethren  in  thankful  love  now  became  possible, 
— a  devotion  for  God's  sake,  arising  from  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  towards  Him  who  first  loved  us. 
In  the  umguage  of  historical  revelation  this  idea 
is  thus  expressed.  The  great  atonement,  or 
sw.'offering  of  mankind  was  consummated  by 
Christ,  by  means  of  His  personal  sacrifice ;  the 
great  thank-Bering  of  mankind  became  possible 
mrough  Chnst,  by  means  of  the  Spirit  We  say 
of  mankind,  not  of  the  nations ;  for  as  along  with 
the  splitting  up  of  the  divine  idea  in  man,  the 
human  race  also  was  split  up  out  of  unity  into 
plurali^,  in  like  manner  the  restoration  of  the 
unity  of  the  idea  of  God  was  the  beginning  of 
the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  Thus, 
therefore,  by  means  of  that  divine  act  of  love 
manifested  m  the  personal  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  as  the  incarnate  eternal  World,  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  typical  observances, — the  sin- 
ofiering,  was  complete  for  all  time  and  eternity : 
that  which  had  so  long  been  attempted  in  vain 
was  once  for  all  accomplished.  The  other  typi- 
cal observance,  on  the  other  hand,  had  begun  to 
be  possible,  yea  to  be  realized.  The  true  thank- 
ofiering  entered  into  the  world,  forming,  so  to 
speak,  the  pulse  of  the  divine  life  on  earth,  and 
destined,  accoiding  to  Christ's  promise,  to  en- 
dure unto  the  end  of  time,  ml^lifeeting  itself^ 
both  in  direct  acts  of  worship  and  in  the  whole  of 
life,  as  the  true  immediate  fellowship  of  man 
with  God,— as  it  were,  the  permanent  incorpora- 
tion of  the  human  with  the  divine.  In  both 
cases,  therefore,  it  was  ri|^t  and  necessary  that 
what  was  typical  should  cease."— Burser, 
pp.  9-11. 

Applying  this  principle  of  the  eucharistic 
priestnood  to  the  individuaf  man,  we  have 
the  believer,  in  virtue  of  his  justification 
through  the  Son,  and  his  sanctification  by 
the  Spirit,  brought  into  direct  and  immedi- 
ate personal  dealing  with  the  Holy  One. 
Thus,  as  Bunsen  speaks,  '<  Christianity  first 
gave  to  man's  moral  responsibility  its  true 
position,  first  made  it  the  central  feeling  of 
the  individual,  and  caused  it  to  be  felt  as 
the  inseparable  appendage  of  the  awful 
GIFT  OF  PBESONALiTY.  The  individual  man 
became  a  priest  of  the  Most  High,  became 
morally  responsible  to  Him  alone.  Man's 
whole  life,  in  intercourse  with  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  direct  worship  of  God,  was  to 
be  a  continual  sacrifice,  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  great  work  of  the  Spirit  of  love,  by 
whoee  influences  mankind  is  restored,  and 
the  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness 
founded  and  advanced."  * 

Applyiifg,  again,  the  same  principle  to 
man  in  his  social  capacity,  we  have,  accord- 
ing  to  Bunsen,  the  various  civil  relations 
and  fellowships  of  mankind — the  family,  the 
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commonwealth,  and  the  institute  of  govern- 
ment— consecrated,  christianized,  and  made, 
on  evangelical  grounds,  responsible  to  God. 
For,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  is  plain  that  this 
great  moral  idea  requires  for  its  full,  natural, 
and  healthy  development  a  Christian  na- 
tion and  a  Christian  state;  although  for 
its  existence  in  the  germ  it  demands  only 
the  Christian  family,  and  can  even  gather 
strength  under  a  Nero.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion,  according  to  its  idea,  lays  claim  to 
the  whole  man,  the  whole  life  of  man;  but 
man  can  unfold  all  his  powers  only  as  a 
member  of  a  free  community  ;  the  life  of  man 
demands  for  its  full  exhibition  to  be  life  in 
the  state." — Ibid.,  p.  14. 

Now  it  is  precisely  here,  and  at  this  stage 
of  his  exposition,  that  we  find,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  the  germ  of  Bunsen's  whole  Church 
theory.  It  will  be  observed,  that  he  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  any  organized  so- 
ciety, or  body- corporate,  distinct  from  the 
family,  the  nation,  and  the  state.  He  applies 
his  doctrine  of  the  priesthood,  first  to  man, 
as  an  individual,  and  then,  to  the  previously 
existing  societies  in  which  men  are,  by 
Divine  appointment,  distributed.  But  he 
has  no  hint  of  any  new  social  relation,  simi- 
lar to  these,  being  introduced  by  Christianity  ' 
into  the  world ;  nor  indeed,  on  his  system, 
is  there  any  occasion  or  any  room  for  such 
a  thing. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  subsequent  parts 
of  his  book,  we  find  him  using  freely  the 
words  "Church"  and  "congregation;"  and 
from  our  current  modes  of  thought  and 
speech  on  these  subjects,  we  might  suppose 
him  to  point,  by  these  terms,  to  some  sort  of 
community  having  a  distinct  and  tangible 
subsistence  upon  earth, — "  a  local  habita- 
tion"  as  well  as  "  a  name."  But  when  we 
attempt  to  catch  and  embody  the  idea,  we 
discover  it  to  be,  if  not  an  "  airy  nothing,"  yet 
an  abstraction  much  too  fine  for  being  turned 
to  any  practical  account.  For  ourselves, 
we  confess  we  have  had  not  a  little  perplex- 
ity in  searching  after  the  key  to  this  lan- 
guage, so  familiar  to  ecclesiastical  ears, 
especially  in  Scotland,  but  in  Bunsen's 
scientific  phraseology,  so  recondite  as  to  be 
sometimes  almost  hieroglyphical.  Thus, 
"the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  personality,  is 
the  human  race,  redeemed  by  Christ ;  as  an 
institution,  she  is  the  divinely  appointed 
means  for  restoring  disunited  and  shattered 
hujmanity  to  peace  with  God  and  ynity  with 
itself."*  "  It  was  as  much  so,"  he  adds, 
"when  its  influence  was  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  a  few  believing  families,  as  three 
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hundred  years  afterwards  when  it  was  in- 
corporated with  the  life  of  the  State  in  the 
Roman  Empire."  Again,  "  it  is  only  by 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Church  that  a 
nation  becomes  a  portion  of  divinely-liberated 
humanity,  and  that  the  body  politic  becomes 
actually  the  highest  visible  manifestation  of 
moral  life."  And  once  more,  in  the  same 
place,  "  it  is  on  this  relation  of  the  Church 
to  mankind  (as  the  sphere  of  that  moral  life 
in  which  all  have  an  interest,  and  whicii  is 
the  condition  of  their  highest  unity  V  that  the 
universality  of  the  Church  is  founded  :  it  is 
plain  that  this*  relation  must  be  older  than 
the  rise  of  states  (as  the  whole  must  be  prior 
to  its  parts) ;  it  is  probable  from  Christian 
doctrine  that  it  is  intended  to  out-live  their 
life.  This  is  the  evangelical  import  of  the 
words  catholic  and  catholicity,"  Ate.  So,  a 
little  further  on,  in  expounding  his  principle 
of  nationality,  as  balancing  that  of  catholicity, 
he  thus  speaks : — 

"  We  do  not  wish  for  less  of  the  Church,  but 
for  more.  We  are  convinced  that  the  form  of  the 
present,  the  actual  slate  of  social  life  in  our  days, 
has  only  been  allowed  to  exist,  in  order  that  the 
human  race  may  be  renewed  by  a  new  and  young 
Church  life, — liiat  a  new  and  vigorous  impulse 
towards  a  higher  organization  of  the  human  race 
may  stream  through  its  veins, — that  the  Church 
of  the  future  may  appear.  Our  view  is  a  genuine 
Hijrh-church  view.  For  no  view  of  the  Church 
of  the  Future  can  appear  to  us  to  be  such,  but 
that  which  attributes  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority  in  the  Church  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, as  the  only  representative  of  the  perfect, 
self-conscious,  adult  Church,  and  not  to  the 
clergy,  the  sovereign  corporation  of  all  mediaaval 
Churches  up  to  the  present  day ;"  Bunsen,  pp. 
48,  49. 

— which  is  all  admirable,  as  against  the 
mediroval  notion  of  a  Clergy-Church.  But 
what  he  substitutes  for  it,  or  if  \ye  substitutes 
anything  at  all  for  it,  intermediate  between 
"  divinely-liberated  humanity,"  or  "the  hu- 
man race  redeemed  by  Christ,"  and  the 
nation  or  the  state, — is  by  no  means  very 
clear ;  especially  when  we  immediately  fall 
upon  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  after 
an  admission  of  the  benefit  of  distinct  ad- 
ministrations for  "  things  divine  and  human :" 
"  xVn  evangelical  church  polity  is  according- 
ly, in  our  opinion,  nothing  but  one  side  of 
the  constitution  of  an  evangelical  state." 
We  suspect,  moreover,  that  the  distinction 
to  whicli  he  attaches  so  much  importance, 
between  "  a  State  Church  and  a  National 
Church,"  is  really  nothing  more  than  the 
disowning  of  a  "  Clergy-Church,"  which  he 
says  a  State  Church  always  is,  and  the 
placing  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration  in  the  hands  of  a  nation,  especially 
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of  a  nation   blessed,  like  Prussia,  with  a 
tolerably  free  and  liberal  Government. 

Still  further,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  which 
treats  expressly  of  the  conditions  of  an  evan- 
gelical church  polity,  Bunsen  brings  out  his 
views  regarding  the  terms  "Church"  and 
"congregation,"  so  as  to  confirm  the  im- 
pression we  have  already  stated.  He  recog- 
nises two  ministries :  first,  that  of  "the  de- 
claration of  the  Word,"  or  that  of  "  preachers 
and  pastors ;"  and  secondly,  "  the  ministry 
to  which  is  committed  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Church."  And,  what  is  re- 
markable  and  significant  enough,  he  says  of 
these  two  respectively :  "  The  former  minis- 
try  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  and  is 
therefore  grounded  on  divine  right ;  the  se- 
cond is  also  grounded  on  divine  right,  but 
mediuUlyy  through  the  divine  right  which  is 
inherent  in  human  society,  or  the  state." 
(P.  86.)  This  is  very  explicit ;  but  this  is 
not  all.  In  discussing  the  "  second  order," 
or  "  that  of  rulers,"  he  announces  abruptly 
as  his  axiom,  "  The  supremacy  9f  the  Church* 
is  vested  in  the  whole  congregation."  (P. 
87.)  Here  we  seem  to  have  found  some« 
thing  tangible  on  which  to  plant  our  foot ; 
.•something  like  the  radical  element  of  a 
Church  as  defined  in  the  Church  of  England 
Standards.*  But  no ;  the  image,  when  we 
would  grasp  it,  dissolves  and  vanishes  into 
thin  air.     For  what  follows : — 

"  The  conscience  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  ar^ 
gathered  by  faith  into  the  Church,  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  believing  body  as  a  wnole* 
This  body  can,  however,  only  be  seen  as  a  whole 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  in  the  ac- 
tual world  it  ill  quite  incapable  of  being  repre- 
sented. The  general  sense  of  the  body  works 
DOW  through  Christian  literature  and  public 
opinion,  as  once  through  general  canons,  obcu- 
menic  councils,  and  papal  decrees." — Foid.^  p.  87. 

And  after  disclaiming  the  invisible  Church 
as  by  no  means  answering  to  this  idea,  and 
denouncing  what  he  calls  "the  invisibility 
of  the  visible  Church,"  as  "  an  invention  of 
the  theologians,"  .he  proceeds  to  say  of  that 
"  invention :" — 

"  It  came  most  opportunely  to  help  the  canon- 
ists out  of  their  dilHculty  in  finding  the  sovereign 
person  of  the  Church,  whom  they  had  lost  sight 
of  on  th^  downfall  of  the  Church  of  the  Clergy. 
All  that  had  in  the  existing  world  successively 
been  offered  to  them,— the  divines,  the  consisto- 
rial  courts,  the  prince  of  the  country, — failed  to 
answer  their  purpose ;  and  when  in  the  last  cen- 
tury (a  considerable  time  previous  to  Rousseau) 

•  **  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congreea- 
tioD  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
Qod  18  preached,  and  the  sacramenta  be  duly  mi- 
nistered accordiag  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 
— jSrtieie  xix. 


a  spirited  man  (Pfaff)  had  the  boldness  to  think 
and  to  assert,  that  the  long-lost  supreme  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church  was  after  all  the  congre- 
gation, the  conception  of  the  Church  had  already 
so  far  shrank  into  that  of  a  local  assembly,  or 
become  ossified  into  that  of  a  State  Church,  that 
the  real  idea  of  the  universal  Church  could  not 
grow  out  of  the  truth  he  declared."-//; -J.,  p.  88, 89. 

But  the  "  congregation,"  in  the  sense  now 
explained, — or  the  "visible  community  or 
Church  of  the  Lord,''  which  is  "  mankind 
in  its  process  of  restoration," — is  confessed- 
ly "  incapable  of  being  represented"  as  a 
whole.  It  can  express  itself  only  "'through 
Christian  literature  and  public  opinion."  "  A 
visible  universal  Church  would  presuppose 
a  universal  state."  In  these  circumstan- 
ces,— 

"Particular  Christian  states  are  the  highest 
manifestations  of  that  universal  life  of  mankind, 
which  cannot  be  represented  as  a  whole,  and 
exhibit  the  nearest  actual  approach  to  that  com- 
munity in  which  the  supreme  earthly  authority 
resides.  There  is  no  government  on  earth  be- 
yond the  state— that  is,  exterior  to  national  life, 
above  the  state's  auUiority.  This  holds  good,  of 
course,  in  ecclesiastical  matters  also  (inasmuch 
as  they  refer  to  social  acts  performed  on  earth), 
in  Christian  nations  Avhich  have  attained  their 
majority ;  and  have  become  conscious  of  their 
independence.  A  Christian  nation,  then,  so  far 
as  it  presents  itself  as  an  jvangelical  National 
Church,  forms  in  our  view  the  supreme  bodv." — 
Ibid,,  p.  90. 

From  all  this  it  seems  inevitably  to  follow 
that  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes, 
Church  and  State  are  identical.  We  are 
aware,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  formula  which 
Bunsen  seems  to  disown.  Thus,  he  con- 
demns, as  one  of  the  forms  of  that  "  one- 
sidedness"  which  he  detects  in  National 
Churches  hitherto,  what  he  calls  "  the  dicta- 
torship  of  the  temporal  government;"  and 
he  adds  that,  "  in  Geneva,  and  in  all  polities 
modelled  after  that  of  Geneva,  this  dictator- 
ship  arose  at  the  very  beginning,  from  the 
consistent  following  out  of  the  idea  of  the 
identity  of  Church  and  State — at  first  a  mag- 
nificent error,  soon  afterwards  a  mournful 
anachronism."*  (P.  76.)  But  his  next  sen- 

•  This  is  not  the  first  occasion,  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  of  disparaging  reference  to  Calvin  and 
Geneva.  There  is  a  previous  passage  in  which 
Bunsen  contrasts  the  "  Romanic  and  the  German" 
Reformations;  ascribing  to  Calvin  the  praise  of 
moulding  the  Republic  to  which  he  belont^ed  into 
the  form  and  type  of  Reformed  Christianity ;  and 
to  Luther  the  still  higher  merit,  as  he  deems  it, 
of  abstaining  from  the  erection  of  a  Church  alto- 

J^ether.  The  passage  is  remarkable,  and  we  there- 
ore  submit  it  to  our  readci-s ;  premising  only  this, 
that  it  occurs  in  hnmediate  connexion  with  an  ex- 
position of  Bun/?en's  view  of  the  Reformation,  a^ 
rendering  possible  the  re:«toration  of  the  true,  that 
is,  the  universal  prieslhood,  but  failing  to  realize 
it:— 
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tence  explains  what  he  means.  What  he 
really  complains  of  in  Geneva  is,  that  "  there 
stood  in  tiie  face  of  that  State  a  close,  that 
is,  self-renewing  corporation,  in  which  the 
clergy  had  a  preponderating  influence,  while 
the  people,  as  a  congregation,  had  none." 

**  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Re- 
formers were  satisfied  with  having  made  the  in- 
ward Christian  life  possible  by  means  of  their  as- 
sertions and  postulates,  and  with  endeavourioff  to 
illustrate  it  bjr  means  of  their  scientific  and  his- 
torical esj^positions  and  systems  of  doctrine, — their 
purpose  was  to  realize  it  in  practice.  On  this 
point  both  the  great  Reformers  were  agreed.  He 
of  the  Romanic  origin,  the  Reformer  Calvin,  at- 
tempted to  form  a  groundwork  for  the  realization 
of  his  idea,  by  setting  up,  as  the  model  of  the 
Christian  state,  a  free  city,  whose  citizens  should 
all  be  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Gospel.  Rv 
so  doing,  he  gave  to  that  portion  of  the  Church 
which  adopted  his  views  a  decided  pre-eminence 
for  centuries,  and  a  political  aptitude  for  a  free 
form  of  government;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
forestalled  the  course  of  events,  hindered  the  free 
development  of  that  new-born  polity  of  the  Church, 
which  was  intended  not  for  one  place  or  age,  but 
to  take  a  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  race, 
by  confining  it  within  a  form,  which,  though  the 
only  possible  one  for  Geneva,  was  yet  far  from 
complete  and  universal ;  and,  lastly,  was  the  cause 
that  an  undue  importance  was  ascribed  to  this 
form,  because  it  was  founded  in  conjunction  with 
the  first  establishment  of  the  purified  faith.  The 
German  Reformer,  in  the  otner  hand,  withstood 
all  demands  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  and  thus  abandoned  the 
Church,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  selfishness  and  ra- 
pacity of  the  princes,  the  ambition  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  people : — 
for  such  were  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  peo- 
ple, whom  the  Middle  Ages,  and  particularly  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  most  profligate  and  unprincipled 
of  all,  whether  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  afiairs,  had 
educated  for  posterity.  And  yet  we  believe,  that 
of  the  two,  the  German  Reformer  showed  also  here 
the  greater  genius.  He  saw  clearly  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  the  husk  of  the  perishing  past 
contain  the  fruit  of  the  new  life  just  commencing. 
He  had  too  firm  a  faith  in  the  progressiveness  of 
the  human  race,  and  in  the  divine  power  of  the 
moral  feelings,— the  universal  conscience  of  man- 
kind, to  dread  those  conflicts,  whose  final  issue 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  doubtful  to  his  believing 
mind.  We  maintain  that  the  history  of  the  world 
has  justified  that  faith."— Buicsxn,  pp.  24-26. 

We  do  not  now  enter  on  the  inquiry  thus  inci- 
dentally  raised  ;  we  greatly  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
closing  oracular  announcement.  And  while  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
presentation here  given,  as  to  Calvin's  constitution- 
al views  at  Geneva,  we  confidentlv  challenge  for 
his  system  of  Church  polity,  as  well  as  doctrine,  a 
far  more  enlarged  and  minute  investigation  than 
Bunsen  seems  to  have  given.  As  to  Luther  and 
his  Germanic  colleagues,  we  question  if  they  would 
accept  the  doubtful  compliment  of  their  learned 
successor  and  commentator.  What  he  calls  a  far- 
seeing  sagacity,  they  might  have  regarded  as  an 
untoward  necessity  of  the  times.  They  were  em- 
barrassed enough  with  the  interminable  com- 
plexity of  German  politics,  and  the  multitude  of 
pettv  German  potentates.  But  we  doubt  if  Luther 
would  have  materially  differed  from  Calvin  in  re- 
gard to  the  right  adjustment  of  a  national  religion ; 


So  that  it  is  the  identifjring  of  a  Clergy- 
Church  with  the  state,  or  the  dominancy  of 
a  "  self-renewing  corporation  of  clergy,"  in 
front  of  the  state,  that  he  regards  as  the  evil 
(lowing  in  Greneva  from  '<  the  dictatorship  of 
the  temporal  government.''  And  it  is  thus, 
accordingly,  that  he  elsewhere  summarily 
accounts  for  and  disposes  of  Vinet's  yolunta- 
ryism: — 

<*  Sach  an  embryo  state  of  Charch  goveroment 
may  lead  to  what  is  called  the  volaotary  system, 
in  countries  where  a  rude  popular  tyranny  has 
possessed  itself  of  the  sanctuary,  and  presumes 
to  decide,  amon^t  other  things,  whether  the 
Church  shall  maintain  its  national  profession  of 
faith  or  not,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Pays  de  Vaad. 
Such  a  condition  explains  efforts,  and  justifies 
works  such  as  those  of  the  noble-minded  and 
genial  Vinet,  who  recognises  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  national  Church  and  a  State  Charch,  and 
who  sees  no  hope  save  in  the  so-called  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  But  if  the  Charch  of 
bis  country  had  been  a  Church  organized  as  a 
whole  instead  of  a  mere  Clergy-Church,  and  go- 
verned by  a  general  mixed  synod  instead  of  the 
'  classes'  of  the  clergy,  she  would  have  been  able 
to  resist  with  a  very  different  result  the  brutal 
force  of  godless  radicalism." — lind.^  pp.  53,  64. 

We  may  notice  here,  by  the  way,  the 
somewhat  cavalier  manner  in  which  Bunsen 
occasionally  treats  systems  with  whose  prac- 
tical working  he  is  evidently  but  little  ac- 
quainted. Thus,  throughout,  he  speaks  of 
Presbyterianism  as  a  government  of  self- 
election  in  the  hands  of  a  self-renewing  cor- 
poration, without  once  noticing  the  leading 
feature  of  that  polity  as  it  exists,  not  fettered 
as  perhaps  it  is  in  Switzerland,  but  free  and 
unembarrassed,  as  in  America  and  else- 
where ; — we  mean  the  principle  which  se- 
cures  a  thorough  popular  representation  in 
the  ruling  body,  as  well  as  a  large  measure 
of  liberty  in  each  particular  congregation, 
through  the  power  of  choice  vested  in  the 
body  of  the  Christian  people.  And  in  con- 
nexion  with  this,  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
how,  when  he  comes  to  build  up  his  "  Church 
of  the  Future,"  on  the  platform  of  the  pre- 
sent  Prussian  Establishment,  he  very  briefly 
dismisses  Presbyterianism  "  in  its  unmixed 
form,"  as  incapable  of  serving  his  turn,  and 
proceeds  at  once  to  set  up,  with  many  pre- 
cautions and  much  disowning  o{  the  jut  divu 
num,  a  Diocesan  Episcopacy  as  the  central 
prop  or  pivot  of  his  whole  spiritual  institute. 
Now,  why  must  it  be  so  ? 

and  we  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
Bunsen's  brief  formula  for  Calvin's  Presbyterianism, 
—especially  with  the  light  cast  upon  his  opinions 
by  the  events  of  other  lands,  in  which  a  freer  as 
well  as  a  wider  scope  has  been  afforded  for  its  full 
development. 
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The  explanation,  y«  think,  lies  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  Bunsen  regards 
the  rising  structure.  We,  for  our  part,  were 
we  undertaking  such  a  task,  would  begin 
with  congregations,  as  the  elementary  units, 
so  to  speak,  or  the  fundamental  constituent 
parts  of  the  &bric.  In  these  small  societies 
of  men  worshipping  together,  and  having 
their  own  teachers  and  rulers,  called  accord- 
ing to  God's  Word,  we  recognise  the  germs 
of  all  Church  unity  and  order ;  and,  believ- 

;  in  the  Divine  appointment  of  these  radi 


cal  communities,  as  constituting,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  a  new  social  relation, 
distinct  from  those  of  family,  or  tribe,  or  na- 
tion,  or  humanity  at  large,  we  would  proceed 
upwards,  in  tracing  the  bond  that  connects 
these  units,  which  are  the  peculiar  local  con- 
gregations ;  first  gathering  them  up  in  a  eon- 
siderable  number  of  representative  and  col- 
lective bodies,  whether  we  call  them  Presby- 
teries or  whatever  else ;  then,  by  successive 
representations,  forming  a  lesser  number  of 
courts,  and  so  on,  perhaps,  till  we  reach  one 
supreme  Assembly;  and  we  would  endea- 
vour to  find  Divine  warrant  for  such  a  re- 
presentative superstructure,  as  the  legitimate 
mode  of  joint  action,  as  well  as  of  free  and 
united  government,  in  the  whole  Christian 
Church  of  the  nation  or  country  to  which  it 
belongs.  Bunsen,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
as  his  unit  or  primary  element  in  this  mat 
ter,  a  Christian  nation  as  such, — acting 
through  the  medium  of  its  chief  magistracy 
or  king, — proceeds  to  construct  the  Church 
from  above,  as  it  were,  and  to  imagine  to 
himself  the  supreme  power,  in  the  person  of 
a  Christian  monarch,  giving  a  free  ecclesias- 
tical, as  he  might  give  a  free  civil  constitu- 
tion to  his  people.  And,  in  this  view,  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  look  about  for  some  inter- 
mediate  institute  which  may  be  a  centre  at 
once  of  power  and  of  liberty,  as  well  as  a 
balance  of  the  two,  between  the  governing 
head  and  the  community  at  large  whom  he 
represents.  Such  a  purpose  may  possibly 
be  served  by  the  expedient  of  Diocesan 
Bishops — ^provided  only  it  be  carefully  ar- 
range that  they  are  to  be  Bishops  ex  gratia 
hwnand,  and  not  de  jure  divino — and  still 
more,  if  a  virtual  hierarchy  be  set  up,  reach- 
ing, in  successive  steps,  from  the  throne 
downwards,  circle  after  circle,  to  the  com- 
mon congregations  of  the  land.  It  is  thus, 
accordingly,  that  Bunsen,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  practically  evolves  his  "Church  of 
the  Future."  It  b  a  great  and  comprehen 
stve  reform  that  he  prpposes  upon  the  pre- 
sent Prussian  Establishment.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  Clergy-Church,  nor  would  he  admit 
it  to  be  a  State-Church,  thaVhe  contemplates. 
Bat  we  can  scarcely  call  it  a  National 


Church,  unless  crown-patronage  of  all  im- 
portant ofiices,  and  a  crown-negative  on  all 
proceedings,  be  held  a  part  of  Prussian  na- 
tionality. The  king  is  to  choose  the  Bishop, 
perhaps  out  of  a  leet  of  three  pastors  selected 
by  the  Synod  of  the  circle.  The  Bishop  is 
to  choose  two  secular  or  lay  assessors,  or 
church  counsellors ;  and  these  three  are  to 
constitute  "  the  executive  body  of  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  union."  (P.  158.) 
Alonpide,  as  "  the  great  council  of  the  dio- 
B,"  is  "  the  Synod  of  the  circle,"  a  body 


cese,' 

composed  of  delegates  from  the  congrega- 
tional authorities ;  beneath  are  the  parochial 
functionaries,  pastors,  elders,  deacons,  and 
teachers;  above  are  the  provincial  synods, 
with  the  metropolitan  bishops  and  their  con- 
sistories ;  and  thus,  altogether,  an  ecclesias- 
tical system  is  framed,  liberal  and  popular, 
with  an  abundant  infusion  of  lay  influence 
and  ample  checks  against  clerical  power; 
while  yet,  at  bottom,  the  rights  of  congrega- 
tions in  the  calling  of  their  office-bearers  are 
but  scantily  and  very  inadequately  secured 
by  a  sort  of  veto,  with  reasons  (Pp.  114 
and  182)  ;  and  at  top,  the  king's  veto,  with- 
out  reasons,  on  whatever  is  done,  and  his 
anxiously  reserved  jurisdiction  over  the  act- 
ings of  all  church  courts,  impart  to  the  whole 
structure  the  air  and  aspect  of  a  nation,  or 
its  government,  manufacturing  a  Church, 
rather  than  that  of  a  Church,  as  a  directly 
Divine  institute,  growing  up  in  a  nation.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  brought  back  to 
the  question  respecting  the  right  starting-point 
in  this  inquiry,  namely,  whether  a  Christian 
congregation  or  a  Christian  nation  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  elementary  idea  out  of  which 
a  Church  system  is  to  be  constructed  or 
evolved  ? 

We  revert,  therefore,  to  what  we  said  be- 
fore, that  the  real  point  at  issue,  as  raised  in 
this  work  of  Bunsen's,  is  the  existence  of  a 
Christian  society  upon  earth,  distinct  from 
all  the  other  social  relations  of  family,  tribe, 
nation,  and  race,  and  yet  equally  capable 
with  them,  of  independent  government  and 
law.  We  embrace  most  cordially  Bunsen's 
great  and  fundamental  Church  principles,  of 
individual  responsibility, — the  ministerial 
commission, — the  common  brotherhood  of  all 
believers, — and  the  obligation  of  communi- 
ties and  their  rulers,  as  such,  to  own  and 
obey  Christ  as  their  King.  Or,  in  other 
words,  adopting  his  philosophical  analysis, 
we  accept  his  two  antinomies,  his  two  sets  of 
antagonist  or  mutually  balancing  truths, — 
the  universal  priesthood  with  its  antinomy  of 
a  standing  ministry,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
catholicity,  with  its  antagonist  nationality  on 
the  other.  But  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  guest 
in  so  high,  and  to  us,  so  dark  a  region  of 
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transcendental  logic,  we  suspect  our  differ- 
ence from  Bunsen  would  be  found  to  lie  in 
"  the  superior  unity,"  to  which  one  or  both 
of  these  antinomies  must  be  reduced.*  In 
Bunsen,  this  "superior  unity"  is  very  much 
ideal,  being  what  he  calls  in  the  one  case,  "  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  or  to  employ  the 
theological  term,  tJje  kingdom  of  God,  the 
divinely-prdained  spliore  and  condition  of 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  progress''  (P.  35), 
and  in  the  other,  **  the  Christian  polity,  as 
tlie  divinely-appointed  means  for  the  advance 
of  that  kingdom  in  which-reign  goodness  and 
truth."  (P.  47.)  We  are  mistaken  if  we 
have  not  here  the  very  idea  of  the  Church, 
as  elsewhere  defined,  in  a  sentence  already 
quoted,  in  its  twofold  character  of  "  a  spiri- 
tual personality,"  and  "  an  institution." 
With  Bunsen,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Church, 
thus  defined,  is  rather  a  formula  than  a  fact, 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  present  and  practical 
arrangements  are  concerned.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  would  introduce  here  as  a  reality 
the  Divine  institute  of  the  Christian  society, 
a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  brought  in  by 
that  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  which,  break- 
ing up  the  old  nationality  of  Judaism,  pre- 
pares the  way  for  yet  greater  glory ;  and 
we  venture  to  think  that  this  distinct  and 
tangible  reality  will  serve  as  the  "  superior 
unity"  of  both  "  antinomies,"  as  well,  at 
least,  as  Bunsen's  more  indefinite  idea  of  the 
"  moral  order  of  the  world,"  and  **  the  Chris- 
tian polity."  In  other  words,  give  us,  we 
say,  the  actual  fellowship  of  the  saints,  in 
the  organized  body  or  community  of  profess- 
ing Christians,  that  is,  elementarily,  in  the 
congregatio  nassocialed  together  for  worship, 
edification,  and  action,  and  we  have  precisely 
what  is  wanted  to  harmonize  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  with  the  ministry  for 
teaching  and  ruling;  and  we  have,  more- 
over, what  is  equally  compatible  with  a  ca- 
•     tliolic  relation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  na- 


•  The  reader  may  be  the  better  here  for  one  brief 
extract: — "Every  one,  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  as  developed  bv 
Kant,  has  at  any  rate  a  general  acquaintance  witR 
the  fact,  that  all  complete  knowledge  depends  on 
the  full  recognition  of  such  antithetical  proposi- 
tions or  antinomies,  as  founded  upon  the  very  na- 
ture of  thought,  and  demanded  by  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  realization  of  ideas.  We  must  regard, 
however,  as  of  no  less  importance  the  second  law 
established  by  German  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  these  antinomies  always  spring  from  a  sin- 
gle idea ;  and  that  this  idea  contains  the  superior 
unity  of  that  truth,  which  is  presented  by  the  antino- 
mies in  a  divided  form.  By  the  recognition  of  this 
unity,  the  antinomies  of  the  understanding  lose 
their  appearance  of  absolute  antagonism,  appear  as 
correlatives  mutually  limiting  each  other,  and  thus 
only  receive  their  right  meaning  and  disclose  their 
full  uuth."— UuNsEX,  pp.  34,  33. 


tional  recognition  on  the  other.  In  short, 
we  have  the  Divine  institute  of  a  free,  spiri- 
tual, independent  commonwealth,  self-go- 
verned under  Christ  and  according  to  llis 
word,  wliich,  challenging  for  all  its  members 
liberty  in  the  realm  of  lofty  tlioughf,  and 
providing  the  means  of  order  and  activity  in 
the  walk  of  holy  love,  refuses  to  own  author- 
ity or  jurisdiction  based  on  any  relation  be- 
yond itself;  while  yet,  gracefully  fitting  intt) 
all  the  other  fellowships  of  men,  it  harmonizes 
the  rights  of  home,  of  country,  and  of  the 
race  at  large,  not  disdaining  the  sanction  of 
their  acknowledgment  of  its  worth,  as  it 
gives  the  weight  of  its  own  sanction  to  them  ; 
and  thus,  distinct  but  not  opposed, — separate 
yet  still  alive, — the  Church,  as  Christ's  spi- 
ritual kingdom,  gathering  His  subjects  out 
of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  stands  pre- 
pared,  indeed,  to  brave  them,  but  more  ready 
to  bless ;  mediating,  in  truth,  between  that 
universal  humanity,  which,  except  in  this 
embodied  Christianity,  has  no  valid  or  arti- 
culate voice,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of 
all  the  sectional  and  fragmentary  interests  of 
which  the  social  framework  at  present  is 
composed. 

We  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  relin- 
quish  this  Protestant  belief  in  a  spiritual  re- 
public, separate,  in  things  sacred,  from  all 
ordinary  civil  rule,  either  for  Arnold's 
theory  of  a  Christian  State,  or  for  Bunsen 'u 
refinement  of  that  theory,  in  his  ideal  of  a 
National  Church.  On  the  contrary,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  these  critical  times  in 
which  we  live  make  the  Reformation-doc- 
trine of  a  distinction  between  the  civil  and 
the  spiritual  more  and  more  precious ;  and 
anticipatin<r,  as  we  can  hardly  fail  to  do,  the 
tumultuous  agitation  of  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  when  the  winds  of  judgment 
are  let  loose, — the  winds,  already  shaking  all 
things, — the  opposing  forces  of  arbitrary 
power  and  lawless  anarchy, — ^tyranny  and 
fierce  democracy, — papal  supremacy  and 
atheistic  madness ;— observing  the  passions 
ready  to  pray  upon  mankind,  making  every 
form  and  kind  of  government  subservient  to 
their  aim  ; — wo  cling  to  this  tenet  of  a  di- 
vinely-instituted society,  not  meddiinjr  with 
states  and  nations,  and  claiming,  by  Divine 
right,  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  them,  as 
what  may  prove  an  ark,  if  not  a  stronghold, 
when  the  floods  come.  It  was  very  natural 
for  Arnold,  looking  merely  to  the  extrava- 
gant pretensions  of  the  Tractarian  clergy,  fo 
grasp  the  Queen's  Supremacy  as  a  god-send. 
It  is  still  more  natural  that  Bunsen,  the  libe- 
ral and  learned  minister  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  European  Sovereigns, — his  ad- 
viser,  too,  in  comprehensive  reforms,  both  of 
Church  and  State, — should  east  the  halo  of 
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a  suUsme  apeoulation,  like  another  Plato  in 
bia  repablio,  over  the  as  yet  ill-jotnted  work- 
oymsbip  of  bia  country's  king  .made  Coosti- 
lutioa.  He  may  be  excused  for  desiderating 
(be  soldering  influence  of  an  Anglican  alii- 
ttDoe  and  a  quasi-Angiican  efNsoopacy,  to 
oonaolidate  the  Churob-union  to  wbicb  Royal 
Autbority  stands  pledged.  But  for  our  part,  | 
we  still  prefer,  and  as  tbe  combat  thickens 
are  likely  more  and  more  to  prefer,  *<the 
atparation  of  tbe  Spiritual  and  the  Natural," 
mediseval  though  it  may  be,  yet  not  quite  in 
a  raedisBTal  sense, — to  the  **  wUrpenetration  of 
these,"  in  which  our  sanguine  friend  hopes 
to  see  "that  sound  cy:id  healthy  condition, 
and  that  true  perfectkm,  which  are  indeed 
well  i^eaung  to  God."— (P.  61.)* 

Still,  it  is  a  splendid  model  that  these  men 
of  high  and  sanctified  intellect  bring  before 
OS ;  and  we  are  very  lar  indeed  from  saying 
that  it  is  never,  as  to  its  essential  spirit,  to  be 
vaalised.  We  have  got,  as  it  seems  to  Uf ,  in 
the  study  of  their  works,  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation than  we  had  before  to  the  full  mean- 
ing  of  such  texts  as  that  in  the  Revolution 
(cb.  xi.  15^  : — <*  And  the  seventh  angel 
sounded :  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  beoome  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  his  Chri^ ;  and  be  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever  ;" — and  we  might  be  tempted  to  launch 
'  forth  on  this  wide  ocean  of  the  unfulfilled  in 
prophecy,  and  paint  the  Church  of  the  Fu- 
tare  in  millennial  times.  With  some  im. 
portant  modifioations,  we  might  take  Bunsen's 
sketch  as  our  ground- work  ;  only  merging, 
perhaps,  the  State,  more  than  he  does,  in  the 
Chu  rcfa,  and  still  making  tbe  congregation ,  not 
the  bishop,  the  leading  and  guiding  element 
throogboat.  But  it  would  be  unsuitable  and 
uiBs^asooable.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to 
put  in  this  caveat,  that  we  may  not  be  sup- 
posed insennble  to  the  beauty  and  simple 
unity  of  tbe  edifice  which  seems  to  crown 
the  heights  of  the  new  city  of  the  Lord,  as 
it  expands  its  ftXt  form  and  developes  its  per- 
feet  outline  to  the  eye  of  expectant  faith. 

We  feel  that  our  readers  may  have  cause 
to  oomplaia  of  the  very  defective  sketch  we 
bave  given  of  this  most  remarkable  book ; 
and  hr  our  own  part,  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  plead  as  our  apology  the  difficulty  we  have 
bad  in  assuring  ourselves  in  many  instances 
that  we  bad  thoroughly  mastered  its  meaning. 

•  Bunsen's  jealousy  of  any  Church,  even  the 
siMMt  popultr,  not  made  and  managed  by  the  Su- 
preae  National  power,  comes  out  strongly  in  one 
place,  where  he  indignantly  sets  aside  the  very 
Jdca  of  the  jeovernment  "banding  over"— "  the 
keys  of  Zion"  which  "  Providence  has  placed  in 
its  haiids.'*  His  extreme  and  almost  angry  Eras- 
tUnism  is  worth  noticing.    (Pp.  199, 1200.) 
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Even  now,  we  are  fiir  from  venturing  to 
speak  dogmatically,  or  ex  cathedrdy  on  what, 
afler  all,  may  be  our  misapprehension,  and 
not  Bunsen's  real  mind.  We  do  submit, 
however,  that  bis  Treatise  labours  under  tlie 
want  of  a  full,  clear,  and  explicit  discussion  of 
the  very  question  with  which  it  chiefly  con- 
cerned  him  to  grappie, — the  rather,  as  it  is 
the  question  which  would  have  brought  him 
into  close  dealing  witli  the  New  Testament 
scriptures.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  Christ  and  his  Apostles  meant 
to  found  and  form  any  visible  organisced  so- 
ciety or  societies,  upon  earth,  dbtlnct  from 
the  other  relationships  of  common  life  ?  and 
if  so,  of  what  nature  ?  how  constituted  and 
governed  ?  and  with  what  bearing  upon 
these  other  fellowships  of  men  ?  There  is 
a  great  omission,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the 
book  ;  a  great  gap  or  gulf  between  the  gene- 
ralities of  his  d  priori  Church-theory,  and 
the  practical  details  of  his  d|M)^tenon  Church- 
constitution  ;  the  former  drawn  very  much 
from  abstract  reasoning  in  the  region  of  the 
universal,  the  absolute,  the  ideal ; — the  latter, 
again,  moulded  in  a  most  business-like  and 
matter.of-fact  style,  on  the  mere  comnKxi- 
place  of  the  actual,  as  it  happens  to  exist  in 
Prussia.  In  tbe  former,  we  seem  to  see  the 
philosopher,  ranging  through  the  highest 
sphere  of  the  transcendental  n^etaphysics, 
and  adjusting  the  relations  of  mind  and 
matter,  soul  and  body,  the  spiritual  and  the 
natural :  in  the  latter,  again,  we  find  the 
statesman,  applying  himself  in  downright 
earnest  to  things  as  they  are,  and  with  sound 
practical  sagacity  seeking  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  It  is  tbe  Christian  in  both  depart- 
ments-^the  Christian  of  the  best  stamp  and 
mould, — ^the  Christian  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  statesman.  It  is  in  the  purest 
light  of  the  Gospel  that  he  speculates ;  it  is  in 
the  truest  spirit  of  the  Gospel  that  he  would 
reform.  And  therefore,  all  the  more,  we  long 
to  meet  with  him,  if  not  as  the  Christian 
divine,  yet  at  least  as  the  Christian  student; 
not  polemical,  but  merely  biblical,  in  the 
path  of  an  intelligent  scriptural  inquiry,  to 
see  if  this  Church-theory  we  search  for  may 
not  be  found  somewhere  else  than  either  in 
the  formulas  of  German  science,  or  in  the 
amended  framework  of  German  synods.  It 
would  be  indeed  worth  while  to  awaH  the 
result  of  a  mind  like  Bunsen's,  large  tod 
lofty  in  speculation,  shrewd  aot)  sessibls  ia 
practical  life,  equally  at  home  in  tbe  fegioos 
of  thought  and  action,  examining  the  apos» 
toltc  writings  simply  as  a  historian  and  a 
critic,  and  telling  us  what  trace  he  finds  of 
a  social  institute  contemplated  and  com- 
menced, such  as,  however  it  may  harraoniae 
with  other  earthly  institutes^  can  scarcely 
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be  idenlified^whh,  or  merged  in,  or  subjected 
to  any  of  them.  Meanwhile,  we  again  com- 
plain of  a  hiatusy  valde  defiendus.  From  his 
antinomies  or  antagonisms  of  the  universal 
priesthood  versus  the  ministry,  and  catho- 
licity versus  nationality,  or  in  other  words, 
from  the  four  original  and  fundamental  pos- 
tulates of  individual  responsibility,  standing 
means  of  grace,  a  catholic  unity,  and  a  na- 
tional conscience, — all  which  we  hold  along 
with  him,— he  proceeds  at  once  to  construct 
his  Prussian  beau-ideal  of  the  Church  of  the 
Future ;  and  he  does  so  upon  no  scriptural 
rules  or  principles,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but 
solely  upon  considerations  of  convenience 
and  expediency  ;  setting  up  bishops  and 
setting  down  courts,  at  his  mere  pleasure, 
with  crown  patronage  and  a  crown  primacy, 
as  matters  of  course, — all  without  any  war- 
rant of  the  Word  of  Grod,  or  any  attempt  to 
show  that  in  the  province  he  is  so  arbitrari. 
ly  fashioning  to  his  own  mind,  the  Word  of 
God  is  either  favourable,  or  neutral,  or 
silent. 

It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  enter  upon 
the  Scriptural  argument ;  it  must  suffice 
briefly  to  attempt  a  very  summary  statement 
of  the  question. 

In  Judaism  we  find,  confessedly,  a  na- 
tional religion  and  a  national  Church, — a 
religion,  however,  and  a  Church,  evidently 
not  fitted  to  be  universal.  For,  whatever 
opening  there  was,  under  that  economy,  for 
proselytes  at  home  and  colonies  abroad,  it  is 
plain  that  the  economy  itself  was  limited, 
local,  and  temporary.  Christianity,  there- 
fore, must  displace  and  dispossess  Judaism, 
before  the  commission  to  go  into  all  the  world 
can  be  issued  or  obeyed.  Hence,  catholi- 
city, or  universality,  is  the  leading  principle 
and  law  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 
But  how  is  this  principle  practically  de- 
veloped and  followed  out  ?  Is  it  by  the  entire 
absence  of  any  organization  at  all  ?  or  is  it 
by  means  of  an  organization  so  simple  and 
plastic,  so  free  from  all  entanglements  of  time 
and  place,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  every, 
where  and  always  realized  ?  The  former 
is  the  favourite  opinion  of  those  who  wish  to 
have  all  ecclesiastical  constitutions  regarded 
as  mere  matters  of  human  arrangement. 
They  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  laid  down  no  precise  rules  of 
order,  discipline,  and  government, — ^that  be- 
yond the  barest  possible  intimation,  that  as 
there  is  a  Gospel  to  be  preached,  there  must 
be  men  to  preach  ii,  and  as  there  are  ordi- 
nances to  be  dispensed,  there  must  be  men  to 
dispense  them,  all  is  left  unregulated  and 
undefined, — and  therefore,  that  societies, 
states,  and  kingdoms,  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  fixing 


how  these  men  are  to  be  chosen  and  set 
apart ;  how  many  orders  of  them  there  are 
to  be ;  what  rules  they  are  to  follow  ;  and 
generally,  how  the  whole  machinery  neces- 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  their  ministry  is  to 
be  made  and  worked.  The  opposite  doctrine 
admits,  that  as  minute  and  martinet  regula- 
tions are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  New 
Testament  upon  any  subject  whatever,  it 
being  the  genius  of  the  Grospel  to  deal  with 
general  principles,  not  with  points  and  de- 
tails,— so  a  precise  ritual  and  a  finished 
hierarchy  are  not  among  the  Lord's  gifts  to 
His  people.  It  admits,  also,  that  in  apply- 
ing practically  such,  hints  and .  incidental 
directions  as  may  be  gathered  out  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,  where,  from  the  very 
nature  of  these  books,  they  occur  not  as  dog- 
matical enactments,  but  as  historical  and,  as 
it  were,  conversational  allusions,  much  room 
is  left  for  a  sound  sense  and  judgment,  pre- 
ferring the  spirit  to  the  letter,  the  sub^ance 
to  the  form.  But  yet,  it  maintains  that  any 
number  of  Christian  men  setting  themselves 
to  study  these  inspired  writings,  to  reason 
concerning  them,  and  to  draw  out  of  them 
their  master's  mind,  would  discover,  not 
only  that  an  organized  society  or  societies 
must  be  instituted,  but  still  further,  that  as 
to  all  essential  particulars,  such  as  the  classes 
and  kinds  of  office-bearers,  tlie  nature  and 
limits  of  their  respective  functions,  the  man- 
ner of  their  appointment,  the  mutual  rela^ 
tions  of  governors  and  the  governed,  teachers 
and  the  taught,  and  the  order  of  admitting 
and  excluding  members,  and  directing  and 
superintending  afifairs, — the  elements  of  a 
clearly  defined  polity  are  to  be  found  io 
these  early  and  authentic  records.  Nor  is 
it  immaterial  to  remark,  in  confirmation  of 
this  view,  that  as  if  by  a  Divine  adaptation 
beforehand,  expiring  Judaism  had  two  chil- 
dren  in  her  womb, — two  systems  in  her 
bosom, — the  temple  economy,  sacerdotal  and 
ritual,  autocratic,  exclusive,  burdensome,—- 
and  the  synagc^ue  worship  and  fellowship, 
— ministerial  and  liberal, — with  means  of 
edification,  and  the  germs  at  least  of  self- 
government  and  united  action ; — and  it  seems 
plainly  deducible  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  Christianity,  in  reject, 
ing  the  former  of  these  systems,  accepted, 
sanctioned,  and  consolidated  the  latter. 

Thus  far  the  question  is  stated  in  one  of 
its  aspects ;  but  it  may  be  viewed  in  ano- 
ther light,  somewhat  more  general.  Thus 
the  opinion  of  Arnold  as  to  the  way  in  which 
Christianity  is  to  leaven  human  nature  and 
human  life, — and  if  we  understand  him 
rightly,  that  of  Bunsen  also, — would  seem 
to  be  something  like  this.  The  gospel 
taking  possession  of  a  man,   makes  him  a 
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priest  of  God.  Henceforth  all  his  acrions, 
of  whatever  kind,  in  all  departments  of  his 
life,  whether  his  inner  or  his  outer  life, — 
his  acts  of  common  business  and  intercourse 
on  earth,  as  well  as  his  acts  of  direct  com- 
munion with  Hetfven,  become  priestly  acts, 
— acts  of  self-sacrifice, — the  presenting  of 
himself  as  a  continual  thank-oflfering  to  Grod. 
There  is  no  distinction,  therefore,  in  his 
judgment,  between  things  cpmmon  and  holy, 
things  secular  and  spiritual :  all  are  to  him 
equally  sacred. 

Now,  even  as  regards  the  individual,  we 
V0/6LJ  observe  in  passing,  that  this  is  either  a 
pious  truism  or  a  mystical  paradox ;  it  either 
means  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  or 
else  it  means  a  great  deal  too  much.  It  is 
a  truism  if  it  mean  merely  that  the  devout 
spirit  in  which  they  are  done  consecrates  a 
Christian's  commonest  actions,  and  makes 
them  part  of  his  service  of  God  ;  but  if  it  be 
pushed  further  and  made  to  mean  that 
spiritual  and  secular  things  become,  or  are 
to  be  considered  as  becoming  really  homo- 
geneous, 80  that  secret  devotion  and  a  visit 
to  a  friend  are  to  be  in  the  believer  actions 
of  the  same  kind,  then  we  may  with  almost 
absolute  certainty  predict  that  one  of  two 
things  must  happen — either  all  prayer  will 
be  merged  in  business,  or  all  business  in 
prayer.  Special  offices  of  religion  will 
seem  to  be  needless  when  the  livelong  day 
is  itself  one  continued  round  of  worship,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  recoil  or  reaction 
from  that  extreme,  earthly  dnties  and  inter, 
ruptions  will  be  felt  as  incompatible  with 
what  should  be  an  unbroken  heavenly 
frame,  or  a  prolonged  closet  exercise  <'  from 
mom  to  eve,  from  eve  to  dewy  morn  ;"  and 
so  this  refinement  of  amalgamating  or  iden- 
tifying the  secular  and  the  sacred,  that 
looks  at  first  sight  so  pious  and  so  practical, 
will  end  in  there  being  either  no  piety  but 
practice,  or  little  practice  but  piety  :  it  will 
infallibly  produce  either  latitudinarianism 
or  fanaticbm,— -either  habitual  apathy  and 
indifference,  or  the  rapturous  quietism  of 
Madame  Guion  and  the  Mystics.  Even  as 
regards  the  individual  Christian,  therefore, 
we  hold  the  disthiction  between  the  spiritual 
and  secular  to  be  a  valid  one,  and  one 
which,  for  the  sound  health  of  the  soul,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  up. 

But  to  return  to  the  analogy  which  our 
friends  would  seem  to  trace  between  the  in- 
dividual  Christian  and  the  social  body  be- 
coming Christian, — as  the  Gospel  takes  pos- 
sewion  of  a  man,  so  it  does  of  a  community, 
— a  nation, — and  immediately  all  national 
acts  must  become  religious.  The  nation, 
as  such,  in  its  n'ational  capacity,  and  through 
the  ordinary  channel  of  its  national  adminis- 


tration, begins,  like  the  individual,  to  do 
everything  as  for  Christ.  And  here  it  has 
to  consider  what  things  are  to  be  done,  and 
how  they  may  best  be  done.  For  con ve- 
nience,  the  different  things  to  be  done  may 
be  divided  into  different  departments  ;  and 
as  the  nation  manages  its  legal,  its  financial, 
its  military  and  other  affairs,  by  distinct 
sets  of  functionaries,  and  under  separate 
systems  of  action  and  control,  so  it  may  find 
it  advisable  to  have  a  distinct  and  separate 
branch  of  agency  and  government  for  mat- 
ters  relating  to  the  Christian  ministry, — to 
schools  and  churches  and  other  means  of 
Christian  worship,  edification,  and  benevo- 
lence.  This  we  regard  as  the  full  amount 
of  what  Bunsen  intends  to  say  in  a  passage 
which  seems,  at  first  sight,  strongly  to  re- 
cognise  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from 
the  civil : — 

**  We  wish  the  body  politic,  and  national  life,  to 
comprise  things  divine  and  human ;  but  we  think 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  civil  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical administration  of  a  state,  by  its  parliaments 
and  by  its  synods  respectively,  are  two  different 
streams  of  the  one  national  life,  and  that  the  pu- 
rity of  those  streams,  and  the  healthfuhiess  of 
this  life,  will  be  best  insured  by  their  complete 
separation.  An  evangelical  Church  polity  is 
accordingly  in  our  opinion  nothing  but  one  gidtf 
of  the  constitution  of  an  evangelical  state." — 
BuNSEN,  p.  49. 

— For  this  is  really  no  greater  distinction 
than  between  the  civil  and  the  military 
services  in  the  same  commonwealth.  And 
accordingly,  in  his  whole  delineation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Future,  we  have  no  trace  of 
any  idea  but  this,  that  the  nation,  embracing 
Christianity,  resolves  to  have  a  department 
for  worship  and  instruction,  as  well  as  one 
for  dispensing  justice  between  man  and  man, 
both  of  them  being  such,  in  point  of  efficien- 
cy and  liberality,  ss  becomes  a  free  people, 
and  both  of  them  being  in  the  same  sense 
and  to  the  same  extent  under  the  control  of 
the  supreme  national  power. 

Now  the  question  just  comes  back  again, 
in  reality,  to  this :  has  a  nation,  becoming 
Christian,  to  make  its  own  Church,  or  does 
it  find  a  Church  already  made  ?  The  same 
question,  in  substance,  arises  in  the  case  of 
an  individual.  Take  a  man  before  he  is  a 
Christian.  He  has  various  offices  and 
functions  to  discharge,  and  among  the  rest, 
religious  duties  to  perform,  and  he  is  bound 
to  order  them  all  as  best  he  can,  acoording 
to  the  light  of  nature  and  conscience.  He 
becomes  a  Christian ;  and  ho  must  now, 
therefore,  order  them  all  equally  and  alike, 
acoording  to  the  holier  principles  and  purer 
precepte  of  the  Gospel.  Here  Arnold  would 
stop.     But  the  real  point  yet  remains  be- 
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hind.     Is  our  Christian  roan  left-  to  apply 
these  principles  and  precepts  to  the  religious 
department  of  his  life,  just  as  to  its  other 
ooncerns,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  generaJ 
discretion,  and  under  the  same  general  re- 
sponsibility ?     Or  does  he  enter  into  a  ne^ 
and  special  relation  to  a  new  and  separate 
society,  organized,  as  to  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures, and  instituted  by  Christ  ?     And  if  so, 
what  are  his   duties  and  privileges  in  re- 
ference to  that  society  ?     And  it  is  the  same 
inquiry  exactly  that  meets  us  in  the  case  of 
a  nation  as  such,  like  an  individual,  sup- 
posed  to  become  Christian.     The  very  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  not  merely  to  own  the 
general  obligation  to  regulate  all  its  affairs, 
Divine  worship  as  well  as  everything  else, — 
by  the  standard  of  Christianity,  but  to  as- 
certain if  there  be  not  a  divinely-ordained 
fellowship  as  well  as  a  divinely-taught  faith, 
to  be  recognised   by  it  as  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent society,  with  laws  and  offices  of 
its  own,  and  an  exclusive  government  and 
discipline  which  no  authority  beyond  itself 
can  touch.     How  a  nation  ought  to   deal 
with  that  society,  or  kingdom   of  God, — 
supposing  the   people  Christian    enough  to 
discern  it, — whether,  in  a  national  character, 
the  community  ought  negatively  to  tolerate 
it  merely,  or  to  give  it  immunities  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  more  positive  description,  is 
altogether  another  matter.     What  we  now 
insist  upon  is,  that  in  tacitly  assuming  the 
Christian  nation  (or    indeed   the  Christian 
man),  as   such,  to    be  intrusted  with    the 
making  of  its  own  ecclesiastical  institute, 
very  much  as  it  is  intrusted  with  the  regu- 
lation of  its  own  police,  and  in  altogether 
omitting  the  investigation  of  the  scriptural 
argument  on  this  subject,  Bunsen  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  taking  for  granted  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved  ;  and  nis  work  labours 
under  the  defect  of  being,  after  all,  a  one- 
sided  view  of  the  momentous  question  which 
It  raises. 

It  is  the  question,  however,  which  will 
largely  fill  men's  minds  for  some  consider- 
able time  to  come.  Apart  from  economical 
refbrms  and  improvements,  there  is  not  any 
subject  more  engrossing  than  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State.  And  the  sub- 
ject cannot  now  be  treated  superficially,  in 
the  way  of  popular  declamation  merely.  It 
must-  be  reduced  to  its  first  principles  and 
elements ;  and  the  very  foundation  of  men's 
belief  must  be  searched  and  canvassed 
We  may  regret  this.  We  may  grudge  the 
diversion  of  thought  and  energy  from  the 
work  of  direct  assault  on  the  flagrant  palpa- 
ble abuses  of  the  present  Establishments,  to 
the  discussion  of  abstract  and  abstruse  points 
of  philosophical  theology.     But  thus  it  has 


ever  been.  Institutions  which  a  timely 
correction  of  enormous  evils  might  pre- 
serve, force  on,  by  their  refusal  or  delay  of 
concession,  the  far  more  perilous  agitation 
of  the  original  laws  of  social  order,  whether 
human  or  Divine.  The  history  of  former 
ages  might  furnish  abundant  Illustration  of 
the  infatuation  of  which  we  speak.  It  is 
so  natural  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  vested  interests  are  challenged,  to 
cling  to  the  very  sores  and  tumours  of  the 
body  whose  breath  is  their  life,  that  they  go 
on  opposing  every  cautious  application  of 
the  knife,  until  far  more  radical  treatment 
begins  to  be  talked  of  as  the  only  cure.  It 
was  thus  that  in  the  generation  preceding 
the  Commonwealth,  statesmen  and  church- 
men alike  failed  to  know  their  time  of  visi- 
tatiou;  and  missing  repeated  q>portunitie8 
of  a  wise  practical  adjustment  of  affairs, 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  compelled 
the  raising  of  primary  questions  of  right, 
civil  and  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
such  as  argument  ultimately  proved  unable 
to  seUle.  It  is  no  happy  omen  that  in  this 
respect  there  should  be  so  many  points  of 
correspondence  between  these  days  and  our 
own. 

Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  reflecting 
men,  whether  in  sanguine  hope,  or  more  in 
fear,  were  inclined  to  expect  something 
"  new  under  the  sun."  The  curtain  had 
fallen,  amid  the  smoke  and  carnage  of  Wa- 
terloo, on  a  series  of  scenes  wilder  than  the 
world  had  yet  seen,  at  least  in  the  modern 
drama  of  its  history :  and  what  the  next  act 
might  disclose  became  matter  of  speculation 
and  inquiry.  The  wish,  or  the  apprehen- 
sion,  being  generally  father  to  the  thought, 
minds  difierently  constituted  and  influenced, 
differed  very  widely  in  their  anticipations ; 
some  looking  forward  to  the  winding  up  of 
the  plot  in  a  golden  age  of  pure  light  and 
love — others,  again,  looking  out  for  storms  ; 
all,  however,  on  the  alert  for  issues  strange 
as  well  as  great.  At  last,  the  intervening 
pause  having  been  relieved  by  such  brief 
and  startling  interludes  as  the  three-days' 
revolutions  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  with 
Emancipation,  Reform^  Chartism,  Repeal, 
and  other  passing  feats  or  pageants, — the 
serious  business  of  the  stage  is  resumed,  and 
the  curtain  slowly  rises.  But  instead  of 
novelty,  it  is  the  old  story  to  be  acted  over 
again  ;  the  old  weary  strife  of  polemics  to 
be  resumed,  with  all  its  old  nrmnceuvres  and 
eccentric  jumble  of  spiritual  and  political 
tactics ;  defunct  parties  start  into  life  again  ; 
and  Papist,  Presbyterian,  Prelatist,  Puritan, 
Cavalier,  and  Roundhead,  almost  in  the 
very  guise  they  wore  of  old,  begin  again  to 
strut  or  fret  their  little  hour  as  before.     It 
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would  seem  indeed  (to  escape  from  so  ques. , 
tiouable  a  figure)  as  if,  in  sober  earnest,  the  i 
controversies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I 
which  were  rather  adjourned  than  adjusted, ; 
were  all  to  be  taken  up  anew ;  mixed  up,  \ 
perhaps,  with  some  little  novelty,  through ' 
the  modem  growth  of  infidelity  and  liberal.  | 
ism,  but  still  destined  apparently,  as  of  old, : 
to  give  shape  and  colour  to  the  movements 
of  the  age.  Hence  the  deep  interest  of  such  | 
speculations  as  those  of  Bunsen,  as  well  as 
of  such  historical  resurrections  as  Carlyle  \ 
has  achieved  for  Cromwell.  For  ourselves, 
we  would  fain  hope  that  between  philosophy, 
with  her  searching  of  first  pricciples,  and 
history, — old  almanack  though  it  be, — ! 
teaching  by  examples,  the  Churches  and  | 
Nations,  if  only  they  oould  be  persuaded  to , 
consult  also  the  Divine  Record,  might  be; 
niore  safely  and  peacefully  guided  into  a 
better  haven  of  rest. 

Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  these  thoughts  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  one  closing  extract  from  \ 
the  work   before  us, — an   extract    bearing 
upon  what,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing,  which 
is  not  the  Church's  polity,  but   her    edu- 
cational    and   evangelical  home^missionary 
work, — an  extract  that  would  have  warmed . 
the  very  heart  of  him  who  set  the  West  Port ; 
experiment  agoing.     We  refer  to  Bunsen's 
view  of  the  manifold  evangelical  ministry : — 

^'  In  the  pastoral  office  we  have  retained  the 
parochial  system  of  the  ancient  Church,  and 
either  found  it  already  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  the  share  taken  by  the  elders  in  its 
operations,  or  else  remarked  a  decided  endea- 
vour on  the  part  of  the  Christian  congregations ' 
as  well  as  of  their  pastors,  to  adopt  this  princi- 
ple into  the  present  parochial  system.  We  have 
observed  the  attempts  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  of  the  congregations,  to 
strengthen  the  body  of  preachers  of  Oie  Gospel 
by  means  of  preaching  and  pastoral  assistants, 
and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  zealous,  devoted, 
educated,  and  faithful  younger  men  to  supply  the 
demand  thus  made,  ^u^  in  considering  the 
assistance  rendered  to  the  pastors  in  the  evan- 
gelical instruction  and  education  of  the  people, 
we  have  met  with  a  mighty  institution,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  the  17,000  schoolmasters  who 
stand  at  the  side  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
assist  them  in  the  congregation.  ♦  *  *  That 
which  is  good  and  evangelical  in  the  system  of 
the  Clergy-Church  is  still  to  be  found  in  it,  and 
new  and  vigorous  sheets  present  themselves  on 
every  side,  and  manifest  a  life  full  of  hope  for 
tbe  fnture.  We  found  the  most  startling  and 
important  signs  of  this  in  the  help  aiforded  to 
the  Church  in  her  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  prisoners.  We  were  here  met  by  a  zealous 
company  of  men  and  women,  who  had  founded 
institutions  of  helpful  love,  for  the  reformation 
of  those  who  have  gone  astray,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  homeless  and  orphan  children,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  sick  and  tne  priscmer;  we  were 


met  by  operatives  fuU  of  faith,  and  by  a  holy 
band  of  deaconesses,  performing  the  works  of 
the  merciful  sisters  of  the  Clergy-Church,  with- 
out vows,  in  the  full  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  and 
in  the  might  of  free,  because  thankful,  love^ 
Now  every  one  who  considers  the  way  in  which 
the  diaconate  first  decayed  and  died,  and  how  it 
is  especially  wapting  in  the  Clergy-Church,  be- 
cause it  requires  for  its  free  development  the  full 
communion  of  the  laity,  and  the  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  universal  priesthood,  will  readily 
comprehend  the  historical  significance  of  the 
fact,  that  amongst  the  vigorous  ofishoots  of  the 
Church-life  of  the  present  day,  the  diaconate  is 
the  most  distinctly  and  gloriously  prominent. 
This  is  the  ministry  qf  lov€y  and  tn  an  especial 
manner  the  ministry  cf  the  Church  of  the  Fiuure, 
We  may  here  behold  coming  to  the  birth  the 
new  element  of  that  Church  of  the  Fnture, 
whose  birth-throes  we  all  feel,  of  that  free  con- 
gregation of  fiuthful  men,  to  which  the  groaning 
of  the  creature,  and  the  ever  more  fearful  reve- 
lations of  the  misery  of  mankind  are  pointing. 
Here  is  that  ministry  which  is  open  to  all ;  here 
is  that  approval  of  our  faith  to  which  every  one 
is  called :  here  is  that  exercise  of  the  priesthood 
for  which  every  constitution  of  the  Church  gives 
liberty.  Here  is  that  centre  from  which  the 
constitution  of  this  Church  of  the  Future  must 
proceed,  if  it  is  to  be  partaker  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  life."— Bunsen,  pp.  202-205. 

All  hail  to  such  a  Church  of  the  Future ! 
The  world  yearns  for  it;  creation  groans 
for  it.  Society  is  sick  at  heart ;  sick  of  sore 
maladies  which  politics  can  scarcely  cure ; 
sick  of  many  empirics  and  few  physicians. 
And  Christ's  Church  alone  has  the  panacea 
— the  universal  cure.  Deacons  and  Dea- 
conesses, Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Charity, — 
with  Christ's  love  in  their  hearts  and  no 
Pope's  yoke  on  their  necks — Priests  and 
Priestesses,  self-de voted  to  the  High  Priest's 
own  work  of  going  about  to  do  good — such 
is  the  ministry  the  age  and  the  Church  and 
the  world  all  demand.  Otherwise,  Churches 
are  self-consuming;  light  and  life  go  out 
in  a  cold  vacuum.  Pastors,  Elders,  Dea- 
cons, Schoolmasters,  People,  eat  in  on  them- 
selves and  one  another.  Forms  of  polity 
and  worship  stand ;  rights  of  rule  and  righu 
of  choice  are  balanced  ;  but  love  dies  ;  and 
with  love  all  peace  and  joy.  An  earnest, 
outgoing  ministry,  in  all  who  are  the  Lord's 
— in  Dorcas  as  in  Paul — is  the  grand  want 
of  the  times.  What  Church  will  realize 
this  ?  That  is  the  Church  of  the  Future. 
Bunsen,  Arnold,  Vinet,  Chalmers,  all  are 
one  here.  For,  at  the  last,  intellect,  hu- 
manity, piety,  are  always  one. 
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Art.  VIL — 1.  Sioria  delle  Compagnie  di 
Ventura  in  Italia;  di  Ercole  Ricotti. 
The  History  of  the  Bands  of  Free  Adven- 
turers in  Italy.  By  Hercules  Ricotti. 
4  vols.,  8vo.     Turin,  1844—1846. 

2.  Biografe  dei  Capitani  Venturieri  delV 
XJmhria ;  da  Ariodante  Fabretti.  The 
Lives  of  the  Captains  of  the  Free  Compa- 
nies in  Central  Italy,  By  Ariodante 
Fabretti.  Post  Svo.,  8  vols.  Montepul- 
ciano,  1842 — 1846.     {Not  complete,) 

Here  are  two  contemporaneous  works  de- 
voted to  the  illustration  of  the  same  portion 
of  Italy's  medisDval  history — welcome  both, 
and  welcome  all !  For  may  it  not  be  deem- 
ed an  indication  that,  where  the  harvest  is 
80  very  large,  the  workmen  must  be  far 
from  few,  when  two  are  found  disputing  the 
tillage  of  the  same  spot  in  the  common  bar- 
vest-field  ?  We  hail  the  omen.  Not  that  it 
is  the  first  fact  that  has  directed  our  attention 
to  the  change  that  the  last  few  years  have 
produced  in  this  respect  in  Italy.  Nor  is 
this  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  cir- 
cumstance. The  truth  is,  that,  despite  all 
that  might  be  said  of  her  still  lamentable 
condition — despite  the  many  and  various  ob- 
stacles which  render  her  progress  apparently 
almost  hopeless — Italy  is  progressing.  Rail- 
ways and  steamboats  have,  with  their  bene- 
ficent and  irresistible  ties,  bound  her  to  the 
more  civilized  portions  of  Europe,  and  she 
cannot  choose  but  be  dragged  forward  in 
their  wake.  The  signs  and  evidences  of  this 
progress,  though  Ftill  far  less  striking,  per- 
haps, to  an  English  or  French  observer  than 
the  more  obvious  tokens  of  her  past  lethargy 
and  present  comparative  barbarism,  are  yet 
many  and  unmistakable  enough  to  those  who 
know  her  well.  One  of  these  is  the  daily 
increasing  movement,  life,  and  vital  energy 
of  her  literature.  It  is  true  that  the  observer 
who  should  turn  to  the  yearly  volume  of  the 
"  Bibliografia  Italiana,"  published  by  Stella 
of  Milan,  with  a  view  to  estimate  from  its 
list  of  every  book  printed  in  Italy  the  condi- 
tion of  Italian  literature,  would  be  forcibly 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  proportion  of 
translations  from  the  English,  French,  and 
German,  to  the  entire  mass.  It  is  so  re- 
markable as  to  constitute  a  confession  of  na- 
tive poverty  most  humiliating  to  every  wor- 
thy citizen  of  the  various  States  of  the  Penin 
sula.  But  it  is  something  that  translations 
are  called  for.  Where  there  are  readers 
there  will  not  long  be  wanting  writers  to 
supply  their  wants.  "  Sint  Mecmnates  non 
deerunt  Marones,"  And  the  abundance  of 
translations  published  in  Italy  is  an  evidence 
that  a  reading  public — the  only  Mecomas 


that  can  call  a  healthy  literature  into  exist* 
ence — is  beginning  to  grow  up  there.  This 
is  something.  But  it  is  more  that  the  works 
selected  for  translation  are,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  to  do  credit  to  the  demand  of 
Italian  readers.  Moreover,  the  proportion 
of  translations  to  original  works  is  gradually 
decreasing.  And  despite  the  many  grievous 
obstacles  opposed  to  the  activity  of  Italian 
intellect,  there  is  enough  to  show  that  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge 
thought  is  at  least  awake. 

It  IS  true  that  those  who  have  formed  their 
estimate  of  Italian  literature  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  during  its  latest  previous 
period  of  activity,  may  well  object  that  the 
abundance  of  publication  has  been,  in  Italy 
at  least,  no  evidence  of  awakened  intellect. 
The  remembrance  of  the  lamentable  mob  of 
dilettanti  sonnetteers,  academic  inditers  of 
epithalamic  canzonets,  spruce  drawing-room 
poet-priestlings,  and  word-catching  polemical 
commentators,  may  well  excuse  those  who 
have,  looked  into  the  Italian  literature  of  some 
sixty  years  since,  for  regarding  the  fertility 
of  the  Italian  press  as  no  proof  of  its  worth. 
But  the  very  fact  that  such  things  were, 
joined  to  the  consideration  of  the  very  differ- 
ent  aspect  of  literature  in  the  Peninsula  at 
present,  is  a  ground  of  satisfaction.  The 
change  which  has  been  silently  operated  in 
the  popular  mind  since  that  day  must  be  im- 
mense. Effete  senility  has  died,  and  vigo- 
rous youth  has  grown  up  in  its  stead — ^youth, 
active,  hopeful,  aspiring,  growing,  as  youth 
should  be ;  but  at  the  same  time  imitative, 
frequently  jejune,  occasionally  presumptu- 
ous, and  not  seldom  mistaken,  as  youth  must 
ever  be. 

The  two  works  whose  titles  the  reader  has 
seen  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  will  furnish 
us  with  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  one 
or  two  faults  of  an  opposite  nature  to  each 
other,  which  beset  the  literature  of  Young 
Italy,  while  the  subject  of  them  furnishes  a 
good  specimen  of  the*  leading  tendency  of 
Italian  mind  at  the  present  day,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  afford  our  readera  some 
glimpses  of  a  very  interesting  and  amusing 
page  of  mediaeval  history. 

It  is  the  story  of  Italian  warfare  and  ad- 
venture in  that  miraculous  fifleenth  century 
— those  strange,  pregnant,  fateful,  many- 
coloured  times; — almost  as  strange,  preg- 
nant,  fateful,  and  many-coloured  as  those  of 
this  our  nineteenth  century !  But  what  a 
mad  topsy-turvy  world  it  was  in  those  days ! 
Not  a  merry  world  or  good  old  times,  as  the 
cant  goes — not  at  all.  Very  much  other- 
wise.  Most  sick  and  sorry  times — an  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  and  very  uncomfbr- 
table  world  was  it  in  that  fifteenth  century, 
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Picturesqae  f  Aye,  truly,  lady ;  and  very 
pleasant — ^to  read  of,  as  stretched  on  a  chaise 
Umgue  in  a  comfortable  drawing-room — you, 
the  mistress  perhaps  of  a  little  suburban  re- 
sidence,  enjoy  a  security,  elegance,  and  com- 
fort which  might  well  excite  the  envy  of  the 
noble  chatelaines  of  those  ^^good  old  times. '^ 
Good-for-nothing  times  ?  Nay,  noi  so  either, 
fiur  reader.  Those  poor  old  days  with  their 
unrighted  wrongs,  their  struggling,  their 
working,  their  striving,  and  their  suffering, 
were  good  for  much.  Very  good  for  the 
mpply  of  brilliant  materials  for  the  motley 
kaleidoscope  history-pictures  of  *' graphic*' 
historical  romance  writers.  Good,  also,  it 
may  be,  for  other  purposes ;  and  among 
them,  for  preparing  the  advent  and  the  glory 
and  the  wellbeing  of  our  highly-improved 
nineteenth  century  selves.  Let  us  not  then 
judge  too  severely  that  poor  old  dead  centu- 
ry, though  its  story  do  lead  us  to  scout,  with 
infinite  self-gratulation,  the  "good-old  times'' 
theory.  Let  us  remember  our  obligations  to 
it,  and  bear  in  mind  that  we  owe  a  similar 
doty  to  that  five-and-twentieth  century,  in 
whose  eyes  we  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  seem 
as  deserving  of  blame  and  pity. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
Italy  was  covered  thickly  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  communities — Commutti.  Some  were 
fiiir  cities,  some  thriving  towns,  some  ambi- 
tious townlets.  But  all  were  Commttni. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  all  the  value, 
force,  and  sweetness  of  the  term  in  the  ears 
of  those  who  had  just  succeeded  in  with, 
drawing  their  necks  from  the  yoke  of  their 
feudal  tyrants.  Healthy,  vigorous,  active, 
boisterous,  high-spirited,  noisy,  unruly,  but 
withal  promising  youngsters  were  these 
youthful  communities.  Though  grown  too 
big  and  too  strong  for  the  power  of  their  do- 
mestic oppressors,  they  were  not  altogether 
their  own  masters.  They  were  placed  un- 
der  the  tutelage,  for  the  most  part,  of  two 
pedagogues — the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ; 
and  two  Worse  protectors  or  educators  could 
not  be  found.  At  one  moment  abdicating 
their  authority  altogether — in  the  next  sud- 
denly resuming  it  with  violence,  passion. 
and  tyranny ;  now  quarrelling  with  each 
other — now  again  encouraging  the  quarrels 
of  their  pupils  ;  they  contrived  to  inflict  on 
them  all  the  apparently  incompatible  evils  of 
improper  interference  and  neglect.  The 
result,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  not 
favourable  to  their  character  or  well-being 
in  any  way. 

Annong  other  consequences  of  their  posi- 
tion and  circumstances,  were  perpetual 
never-ending  quarrels  among  themselves. 
They  were  absolutely  never  at  peace. 
Warfare  became  their  chronic,  and  had  got 


to  be  considered  their  normal  state.  Each 
statelet  bitterly  hated  its  neighbours,  and 
thought  that  patriotism  consisted  in  doing  so. 
Each  had  also,  to  complicate  its  quarrels  and 
render  an  interval  of  peace  absolutely  im- 
possible, its  internal  discords — ^its  two  parties 
alternately  conquering  and  conquered,  alter- 
nately  banbhed  and  banisher; — for  these 
internal  feuds  were  carried  on  by  the  Italian 
cities  much  on  the  principle  of  the  school- 
boy's game  called  "  prisoner's  base."  It  is 
a  continual  ousting  of  the  party  in  by  the 
party  out.  And  this  ousting,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  a  literal  and  corporeal  oust- 
ing  from  house  and  home,  goods  and  chattels, 
kith  and  kindred.  The  unsuccessful  party, 
the  *^Juorusciie"  who  bear  so  large  a  part  in 
the  medieeval  history  of  Italy,  were  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world  utterly  destitute,  and 
without  other  hope  than  that  of  being  able  by 
force  of  arms,  and  probably  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  neighbouring  hostile  city,  to 
re-enter  their  country,  i,  e.  their  city,  and  in- 
flict a  similar  lot  upon  their  opponents. 

Thus  there  were  constantly  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  country  a  vast  number  of 
reckless,  desperate  men,  living  how  they 
could,  and  ready  at  any  moment  for. any 
desperate  venture,  and  dreading  nothing  but 
that  general  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
would  have  rendered  their  lot  absolutely 
hopeless  beggary.  The  main  and  ultimate 
object  of  these  "  fuoruscite"  was  always  of 
course  to  obtain  their  own  return  to  their 
homes — to  the  high  places  of  their  native 
cities,  and  to  turn  out  the  opposite  party. 
But  the  mode  and  object  of  the  warfare  be- 
tween one  city  and  another  was  remarkable 
enough.  To  inflict  injury  on  the  enemy, 
and  not  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  themselves, 
was  almost  always  the  sole  object.  And  the 
injury  which  they  aimed  at  doing  seems 
always  to  have  slopped  short  of  destruction, 
or  complete  conquest.  To  triumph  over,  to 
exult  over,  and  insult  the  rival  city — to 
humble  its  power  and  lower  its  pride — ^this 
seeems  to  have  been  the  end  and  aim  of  these 
perpetual  wars.  Indeed,  had  it  been  other- 
wise— had  "the  vanquished  been  Anally  and 
completely  conquered  and  brought  under  the 
power  of  the  conqueror,  the  stale  of  things 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  could 
not  have  lasted  as  it  did.  But  no  war  ever 
so  disabled  the  vanquished  party  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  perfectly  ready  to  begin  the 
contest  again  the  next  spring.  The  idea  of 
so  conquering  a  city  as  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  permanently  add  it  to  the  dominions 
of  the  conqueror,  was  the  product  of  a  later 
period. 

And  it  is  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  amid 
such  a  state  of  things,  amid  such  frequent 
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destruction  of  the  fraits  of  human  labour,  and 
such  universal  insecurity  of  life  and  proper- 
ty, the  arts  of  peace  did  not  perish — that  on 
the  contrary  they  grew  and  flourished.  But 
it  is  not  the  only  instance  "  where  grew  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace"  side  by  side.  And 
the  extent  to  which  such  a  phenomenon  is 
possible,  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  in- 
vincible elasticity  and  energy  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. The  most  disorderly  movement,  the 
most  undisciplined  confusion,  may  retard  the 
progress  of  civilization,  but  will  not  paralyse 
it.  It  is  the  absence  of  all  movement,  the 
stagnation  of  despotism  which  can  alone 
prevail  to  produce  such  a  lethargy  of  mind 
as  shall  wholly  contravene  the  great  univer- 
sal law  of  progress.  Absence  of  movement 
alone  indicates  absence  of  life.  And  decay 
follows  moral  as  well  as  physical  death.  So 
civilization  gradually  advanced  among  these 
turbulent  and  warlike  communes,  and 
brought  wealth  and  luxury  in  its  train. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  du- 
ring the  thirteenth  century.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  saw  an  impor- 
tant  and  pernicious  change.  The  imperial 
arms,  which  ever  from  time  to  time  crossed 
the  Alps  and  descended  into  Italy  like  the 
periodical  overflow  of  some  disastrous  torrent, 
had  brought  into  the  Peninsula  a  number  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  and  had  on  retiring  le(l 
them  there — the  noxious  and  unwholesome 
deposit  of  the  subsiding  waters.  These 
men  were  ready  to  lend  tneir  swords  to  any 
of  the  parties  in  any  of  the  thousand  quar- 
rels ever  rife  throughout  the  country,  and 
thus  hired  foreign  soldiers  began  to  appear 
among  the  citizen-ranks  of  the  Communes. 
War  was  no  longer  the  same  thing  ;  and  the 
result  which  very  rapidly  followed  was,  that 
the  quarrels  of  the  cities  among  themselves,  or 
their  defence  against  either  Pope,  Emperor, 
or  their  own  "  fuoruscite,"  was  committed 
entirely  to  the  hands  of  mercenaries ; — for 
the  good  citizens  soon  found  that  fighting 
'With  these  professional  soldiers  was  a  very 
diflerent  thing  from  fighting  with  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  next  city.  They  would  "  have 
seen  them  damned,  ere  they  would  fight 
with  them,  an'  they  had  known  they  had 
been  so  cunning  of  fence."  But  the  differ- 
ence was  great  in  various  ways.  Not  only 
were  the  citizens,  warlike  and  used  to 
handle  weapons  as  they  were,  very  unequal- 
ly matched  against  the  practised  skill  and 
hardihood  of  professional  soldiers,  but  they 
not  unreasonably  began  to  consider  that  the 
wager  of  life  against  life  was  by  no  means 
fair-play  between  themselves  and  the  merce- 
naries. "  Shall  the  life  of  a  man  who  has 
wife  and  children,  house  and  home,  goods 
and  chattels,"  reasoned  the  worthy  burghers, 


^<  be  staked  affainst  that  of  a  reoklew  adven* 
turer,  who  sells  his  at  the  rate  of  ten  florins 
a  month  ?"  Then,  again,  in  these  feuds  of 
city  against  city,  it  was  never  the  object  of 
the  conqueror  to  kill,  but  to  take  as  many 
prisoners  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  exact* 
ing  a  ransom  for  each — which,  where  citi- 
zens fought  against  citizens,  and  the  prison- 
ers taken  were  men  of  substance,  was 
always  paid — and  well  paid.  "  But  what  to 
do  with  the  unprofitable  carcase  of  a  foreign 
man-at-arms,"  argued  the  citizens  ;  "  what 
is  he  worth,  when  one  has  caught  him  ?  His 
horse  and  arms  are  all  he  has  in  the  world. 
He  is  good  for  nothing.  Out  on  such  unpro- 
fitable fighting!" 

So  the  employment  of  mercenaries  rapidly 
became  universal.  Each  wealthy  Commune 
— and  they  were  all  more  or  less  so— found 
it  far  more  expedient,  when  threatened  by 
the  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  its  enemies, 
to  hire  other  adventurers  to  oppose  them, 
than  to  take  the  field  themselves.  A  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  warfare  of  Italy  was 
thus  effected  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  fur- 
ther a  nation  is  from  civilization  the  more 
completely  does  its  military  condition  express 
its  entire  condition,  as  Signor  Riootti  well 
remarks  in  his  introduction  (vol.  i.,  p.  xviti.), 
it  will  be  readily  conceived  how  important  a 
revolution  it  was.  This  change  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  consummated  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  "  Venturieri"  to  have  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  the  fifleenth^-dynasty 
it  may  indeed  be  termed  advisedly,  for  the 
country  was  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria  en- 
tirely in  their  hands.  This  period  of  two 
centuries  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  during  the  first  of 
which  the  adventurer  companies  were  for 
the  most  part  foreigners,  both  men  and  lead- 
ers,  and  during  the  second  chiefly  Italians. 

To  these  two  centuries,  then,  the  history 
of  the  "  Free  Companies" — "  Venturieri"— 
"  Compagnie  di  Ventura" — "  Free  Lances" 
—or  by  whatever  other  names  they  are  de- 
signated, is  confined.  But  Signer  Ricotti 
takes  a  wider  range,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  following  extract,  which  we  cite  at 
length,  not  only  as  containing  the  plan  of 
the  work,  but  as  aflbrding  a  good  specimen 
of  a  style  of  writing  on  which  we  wish  to 
offer  a  few  remarks : — 

"  In  Italy,"  says  he,  "  the  Free  Companies  were 
for  two  centuries  the  sole  military  force  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  at  the  very  moment,  as  it  were, 
of  their  appearance,  the  Communal  governments 
began  to  decay,  the  city  military  forces  became 
extinct,  and  vast  dominions  were  erected  on  the  ^ 
ruins  caused  by  partisan  zeal.    Now  it  is  very  ^ 
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clear  that  lon^  before  this  palpaUe  resuH  could 
have  been  entirely  produced,  a  certain  time  must 
have  elapsed,  during  which  faint  beginnings  only 
of  the  Companies  were  visible,  and  the  decline  of 
the  Communes  was  scarcely  sensible.  And  to 
that  period  must  the  researches  of  those  go  back, 
who  would  discover  the  part  really  due  to  the 
mercenary  bands  in  the  revolution  then  produced. 
Thus  in  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  Companies 
must  be  sought  the  solution  of  that  most  impor- 
tant problem — the  cause  of  tJie  decline  of  the  Ita- 
lian Communes.  ♦  *  *  And  so  also  with 
regard  to  the  decadence  of  the  Free  Companies. 
For  in  truth  an  institution  which  has  for  two 
centuries  ruled  the  destinies  of  a  vast  country, 
and  has  thrust  its  influence  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  public  and  private  life  of  its  citizens, 
cannot  vanish  in  a  moment  suddenly.  As  its 
causes  are  manifold  and  of  long  date,  so  also  are 
its  consequences.  It  was  necessary,  then,  in  the 
very  threshold  of  this  part  of  our  labours,  to  fix 
the  exact  epoch  of  the  downfall  of  the  Companies ; 
and  we  have  placed  it  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  militia.  This  fixed,  two 
modes  of  treating  the  subject  presented  them- 
selves— inasmuch  as  some  of  the  traces  left  by 
the  Companies  were,  as  it  were,  material,  and  con- 
cerned only  the  art  and  practice  of  war ;  while 
others  of  them  were  far  more  subtle,  and  concern- 
ed mankind  and  the  nation.  The  first  made  them- 
selves felt  in  Europe  up  to  the  establishment  of 
tbe  system  of  conscription  prevailing  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  are  felt  even  yet  wherever  the  con- 
scription has  not  banished  all  tbe  other  methods 
of  forming  an  army.  And  we  shall  investigate 
these  traces  in  an  examination  of  the  armies 
formed  by  levy,  which  succeeded  to  the  Free 
Companies ;  and  of  the  Swiss  and  German  paid 
troops ;  and  of  the  engineers  and  bombardiers, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  pass  from  one  service  to 
another  for  hire ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  explanation 
of  many  military  customs  and  practices.  The 
other  series  of  researches  leads  us  to  invesdffate 
the  efiects  produced  generally  by  the  Free  Com- 
panies on  the  destinies  of  Italy,  on  the  nature  of 
her  governments,  on  the  lot,  the  happiness,  the 
private  and  public  moral  character  of  her  inhabit- 
ants. Such  researches  are,  in  truth,  difficult; 
inasmuch  as  no  one  fact,  but  only  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  facts,  can  suffice  for  their  investiffa- 
tion,  and  the  historian  must  frequently  be  unable 
to  addace  to  the  reader  any  more  satis&ctory 
ground  for  his  assertions  than  his  own  convic- 
tions. 

"  Now  the  field  of  our  researches  being  thus 
enlarged,  they  are  led  naturally  to  embrace  the 
general  events  of  Italian  warfare  for  a  period  of 
twelve  centuries — ^that  is,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  institution  of  modem 
armies.  The  history  of  the  Free  Companies 
forms  the  central  and  principal  portion  of  our 
work.  The  military  events  which  took  place 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  to  the  fall  of 
the  Communes,  form  the  introduction,  and  the  mili< 
tary  institutions  which  arose  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Companies  constitute  the  conclusion. 

^  Now,  military  history  may  be  studied  either 
with  regard  to  its  principles  of  art,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  its  institutions.  In  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  military  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  must 


seem  sterile  to  whoever  considers  the  vast  difi^r- 
ence  between  the  means  of  warfare  used  in  those 
days,  and  those  of  the  present  time.  And  such 
they  really  are  for  us.  But,  with  reference  to 
their  institutions,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  worthy 
of  our  most  serious  consideration." 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Signor  Ricotti's  work, 
and  such  his  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  should  be  treated.  And  he  has 
produced  a  very  creditable,  a  very  useful, 
and  an  extremely  readable  book— one  far 
more  so  to  the  general  reader  than  might 
perhaps  be  anticipated  from  the  style  of  our 
extract,  which  may  possibly  be  thought  to 
threaten  a  seasoning  of  military  pedantry, 
the  most  intolerable  of  all  professional  pe- 
dantries whatever.  But  the  sort  of  rather 
stilted  enunciation  of  simple  matters,  percep- 
tible in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  arises 
from  a  different  source,  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out,  as  the  traces  of  its  influ- 
ence are  not  peculiar  to  the  work  of  Signor 
Ricotti,  but  may  be  observed  very  generally 
tinging  a  large  portion  of  the  literature  of 
Italy  of  the  present  day.  We  allude  to  a 
sort  of  would-be  philosophical  style,  with 
which  those  who  read  much  of  Italy's  present 
literature  will  not  fail  to  have  been  struck. 
" E propria  di"  is  a  favourite  exordium  of 
Signor  Ricotii.  "  It  is  the  property  of  .  ." 
dogs  to  bite,  or  of  cats  to  scratch,  &c.,  <fec., 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  continually  some 
axiom  not  more  profound  than  these  follows 
these  saw-announcing  words.  This,  together 
with  a  tendency  to  verbiage,  a  great  love  for 
laying  down  divisions  often  where  the  subject- 
matter  requires  none,  and  a  frequent  attempt 
to  draw  moral  generalizations  from  facts  too 
isolated,  too  few,  and  too  unimportant  to 
furnish  the  means  of  establishing  any  truth 
worth  enunciating,  gives  to  too  many  of  the 
productions  of  modern  Italian  authors  a  certain 
jejuneness  and  puerility  of  tone.  Their 
philosophizing  has  too  oflen  an  air  of  much 
ado  about  nothing,  which  makes  one  feel  as 
if  he  were  reading  a  schoolboy's  thesis. 

And  in  truth,  the  phrase  we  have  just 
written  points  at  once  to  the  rationale  of  the 
matter.  Are  not  the  thinkers  of  Italy — Ja 
jeune  ItaUe — in  the  position  and  condition  of 
schoolboys  ?  Can  they  be  expected  to  come 
forth,  Minerva-like,  full-grown  and  mature 
thinkers— original,  creative,  full  of  matter 
such  as  is  grown  in  the  long-cultivated  in- 
tellectual soil  of  more  fortunate  countries  ? 
Youth  is  imitative,  uncreative — necessarily 
so.  And  how  very  young,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, b  modern  Italy  in  the  career  of  intel- 
lect! And  this  same  intellectual  product, 
the  weakness  of  which  we  have  been  re- 
marking— this  moral  philosophy,  this  know* 
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ledge  of  man,  is  of  all  the  fraits  of  mental 
cultivation  the  slowest  of  growth,  and  the 
hardest  to  rear  in  a  new  soil.  And  think 
what  the  soil  is  still  f  How  shall  a  nation 
produce  moral  philosophers  where  thought  is 
still  repressed  by  obstacles  of  every  kind  ? 
How  recently  have  we  proud  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  achieved  the  liberty  of 
thought  necessary  to  the  strong  and  healthy 
growth  of  moral  speculation  !  Have  we  yet 
tohoUy  achieved  it  ? 

Would  it  be  our  wish,  then,  to  repress  and 
extinguish  these  premature  attempts  of  the 
nascent  thought  of  Young  Italy  ?  Far,  very 
far  from  it !  As  soon  should  we  caution  a 
man  never  to  go  into  the  water  till  he  could 
swim.  It  is  true  Young  Italy  is  apt  to  ven 
ture  into  the  water  out  of  her  depth.  But 
that  too  is  in  her  case  excusable — nay,  de 
sirable,  necessary.  Though  her  truths, 
therefore,  bo  often  truisms,  her  reasoning 
jejune,  and  her  conclusions  trite,  we  wel- 
come the  effort.  We  remember  that  it  was 
not  so  when  Machiavelli  wrote,  and  we  rest 
assured  that  it  will  not  be  so  when  the  sons 
of  the  generation  now  rising  shall  hold  the 
pen. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  what  we  have 
said,  Signer  Ricotti  has  written  a  good  and 
conscientious,  and — what  in  these  days 
is  more  to  the  purpose  still — an  amusing 
book. 

The  work  of  Signer  Fabretti  is  one  of 
very  different  pretensions,  and  its  merits  and 
faults  will  require  much  fewer  words  to  state 
them  sufficiently.  "  It  is,"  he  tells  us — and 
begs  the  reader  to  remember  the  fact — 
"  written  for  the  people,"  and  for  the  people 
of  the  author's  own  portion  of  Italy.  "The 
people,"  he  says,  "  require  for  their  instruc- 
tioa  histories  and  examples  taken,  not  from 
the  records  of  foreign  nations,  but  from  those 
of  their  own  country,  and,  if  possible,  from 
that  district  with  which  they  are  more  imme- 
diately acquainted.  The  powerful  interest 
of  locality  will  thus  be  brought  to  bear  on 
their  minds.  Besides,"  as  he  says,  "uni- 
versal heroes  are  rare — local  ones  abundant." 

The  remark  is  one  worthy  of  attention. 
But  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  foster  to  excess  the  spirit  of  locali- 
ty,  always  powerful  over  the  minds  of  those 
whose  lot  in  life  tends  to  circumscribe  their 
power  of  locomotion,  and  with  it  their  sym- 
pathies and  opinions.  We  doubt  much 
whether  a  system  which  should  lead  the 
Hampshire  peasant  to  admire  and  feel  proud 
of  his  Hampshire  worthies,  while  his  Kentish 
neighbour's  sympathies  were  as  exclusively 
bespoken  in  favour  of  the  heroes  of  Kent, 
would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  real  civi- 
lization.     It  seems  to  us  that  catholicity  of 


admiration  and  sympathy  is  almost  the  one 
thing  needful  in  the  political  education  of  the 
masses.  What  but  the  want  of  this  has 
hitherto  kept  us  back  ?  What  but  the  inor- 
dinate spirit  of  locality  has  been  the  rock  on 
which  the  destinies  of  Italy  have  suffered 
shipwreck,  ftnd  is  to  the  present  day  the  most 
insuperable  obstacle  to  her  improvement  ? 

Signer  Fabretti,  however,  thinking  differ- 
ently,  has  presented  to  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Perugia  and  its  district  the  lives  of  the  Um- 
brian  Captains  of  the  Companies,  as  objects 
of  their  patriotic  sympathy  and  admiration. 
Now,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  more 
pernicious  for  a  people  to  admire  nothing  or 
to  admire  amiss.  The  necessity  and  benefi- 
cial influences  of  hero-worship  have  been 
well  taught  us  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  But  if  the 
hero  be  a  mock  hero ;  if  the  object  set  up 
for  admiration  be  worthy  only  of  abhorrence, 
what  sort  of  education  are  we  preparing  for 
the  people  ?  And  military  greatness,  even 
at  the  best,  is  the  last  that  a  nation  should 
be  taught  to  reverence.  The  deeds  of  great 
fighters,  even  in  the  best  of  causes,  are  not 
the  right  materials  for  furnishing  the  popular 
mind  and  imagination.  Slowly  and  with 
much  trouble  is  the  world,  now  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  beginning  to  understand  that 
bloodshed  and  devastation  are  not  glorioas  or 
anywise  desirable — that  the  destruction  of 
mankind,  however  successfully  achieved, 
does  not  entitle  the  destroyer  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  his  fellows.  The  trade 
of  war,  with  its  mischievous  and  disastrous 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstanoe,  is  now  at 
length  gradually  tending  to  assume  its  just 
place  in  the  opinion  of  mankind.  What 
must  we  then  think  of  the  wisdom  of  recom- 
mending to  the  popular  admiration  profes- 
sional fighters,  whose  warfare  was  divested 
of  every  circumstance  which  can  ever  ren- 
der it  even  pardonable — hired  ruffians,  whose 
gretUness  is  to  be  measured  solely  by  the 
greatness  of  the  misery  and  mischief  they 
occasioned ! 

Hear  Signer  Fabretti's  own  account  of 
these  great  men.  It  is  true  that  he  is  speak- 
ing,  in  the  passage  we  are  about  to  quote,  of 
the  foreign  Free  Captains — and  he  attempts 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  general  cha- 
racter  of  these  and  that  of  the  Italian  lead- 
ers of  Free  Companies ;  but  the  distinction 
is  in  no  wise  borne  out  by  history — not  even 
by  its  testimony  as  brought  forward  in  Sig. 
nor  Fabretti's  own  pages.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  last  words  of  the  follow, 
ing  passage  he  admits  that  his  remarks  are 
not  applicable  to  his  own  heroes : — 

"It  appears  clear,"  he  says,  "  that  the  foreign 
bands  and  captains  were  a  mce  of  men  who  sold 
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themsdves  to  tbe  best  bidder,  >and  who  when  sold 
forthwith  turned  their  thoughts  to  foul  play,  and 
calculated  the  profits  of  treason.  They  were 
men  who  fought  for  a  cause  almost  unknown  to 
them,  against  opponents  of  whom  they  were 
, equally  ignorant — men  who,  having  no  interest 
in  the  fertile  tillage  they  trampled,  contaminated 
a  toil  especially  Ai?oui«d  by  nature.  They  de- 
stroyed precious  monuments,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, consumed  the  best  part  of  the  public  money, 
and  revelled  in  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of 
Italy.  They  were  men  who  made  a  loathsome 
mixture  of  religion  and  ferocity,  of  honour  and 
baseness,  professing  Christianity,  but  paying  no 
respect  to  its  altars,  and  frequently  turning  their 
arms  against  the  defenceless.  But  if  haply  they 
remained  awhile  unhired  by  any  master,  and  in- 
vaded some  city  or  province  of  Italy  on  their  own 
account — then,  indeed,  better  were  it  for  tliat  city 
to  have  heard  doom  of  extermination  pronounced 
against  it ! 

"  And  from  these  foul  stains,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  Italian  Free  Captains  also  were  not  always 
free." 

To  which  we  must  add,  that  we  do  not  find 
from  the  pages  of  either  of  the  works  before 
us,  that  the  Italian  mercenaries  were  m  any 
respect  better  than  those  from  beyond  the 
Alps. 

And  these  are  the  men  whom  Signer  Fa- 
bretti  calls  "  heroes/'  and  proposes  as  "  ex- 
amples" to  the  people  of  his  native  province ! 
But  in  truth,  Signer  Fabretti  sometimes  ex- 
presses opinions. which  argue  him  far  nK>re 
a  congenial  historian  of  mediaeval  bandit 
captains,  than  a  judicious  instructor  of  his 
contemporary  fellow-citizens.  A  robber  fo- 
ray into  An  unofiending  district^  perpetrated 
on  no  other  ground  or  pretext,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  pillage,  is  praised 
(vol.  i.,  p.  122)  as  **  an  economical  means  of 
paying  the  troops." 

We  might  cite  sundry  other  sentiments  of 
like  nature,  which  might  have  probably  been 
deemed  very  instructive  reading  in  the  late 
Mr.  Fagin's  seminary  on  Safm>n-hill,  but 
hardly  calculated,  we  should  have  thought, 
for  forming  the  youthful  mind  in  any  other 
meridian.  But,  enough  of  Signer  Fabretti's 
faults  and  shortcomings.  His  book  has  been 
laboriously  elaborated  from  original  sources, 
and  contains  much  information  that  we 
should  have  gladly  sought  in  his  pages,  had 
it  not  chanced  that  a  contemporary  writer 
has  produced  a  decidedly  superior  work  on 
the  same  subject.  .Jfany  particulars  the 
curious  student  of  mediaeval  history  may  no 
doubt  find  there,  which  Signer  Ricotti's  more 
general  work  does  not  supply  ;  but  we  think 
that  the  merits  of  the  Piedmontese  author 
are  too  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  his 
Perugian  contemporary  to  give  the  latter 
much  chance  of  findincr  his  way  across  the 
Alps. 


And  now,  before  quitting  the  subject,  we 
must  introduce  our  readers  more  specially 
to  some  one  of  these  adventurer  captains, 
who  may  serve  them  as  a  specimen  of  the 
class.  One  will  suffice  for  the  purpose — 
for  their  careers,  their  aims,  objects,  and 
means  of  attaining  them,  are  very  similar, 
and  their  history,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  in- 
ferior  as  a  book  of  amusement  to  our  English 
"Lives  of  the  Highwaymen."  Shall  we 
select  the  Englishman  John  Hawkwood, 
styled  variously  by  the  old  chroniclers, 
"  Aughut,"  or  "  Acuto,"  as  they  either  en- 
deavoured to  express  the  original  sound,  or 
more  judiciously  abandoning  the  vain  at- 
tempt, Italianized  it  into  the  latter  appella- 
lion  ?  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  whose  portrait 
on  horseback  the  size  of  life  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  western  wall  of  the  Duomo  at 
Florence,  in  the  service  of  which  state  the 
principal  part  of  his  later  years  was  spent 
— ^that  "dux  cautissimus  et  peritissimus," 
as  the  inscription  thereunder  calls  him,  who, 
when  once,  much  against  his  will,  he  was 
leading  an  idle  life  at  his  villa  near  Florence, 
and  a  poor  friar  wandering  that  way  saluted 
him  with  a  "  God  send  you  peace,"  replied 
with  a  torrent  of  imprecations,  and  when 
the  terrified  monk  asked  what  he  had  done 
to  anger  him,  answered  that  he  had  impre- 
cated on  him  the  curse  of  peace.  Shall  it  be 
this  worthy  warrior  ?  No  !  he  was  an 
Englishman.  And  we  must  take  an  Italian, 
inasmuch  as  our  authors  insinuate  that  their 
own  native  ruffians  were  of  a  milder  charac* 
ter ;  though  in  truth  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  would  be  found  to 
combine  as  much  that  is  striking  and  cha- 
racteristic,  with  as  little  that  is  base  and 
revolting,  as  those  of  the  best  of  his  class. 

The  career  of  Muzio  Atiendolo,  who,  from 
his  headstrong  violence,  was  nicknamed 
Sforza,  is  remarkable  enough.  He  was  a 
peasant  of  the  Romagna,  and  was  labouring 
in  the  fields,  when  a  band  of  Free  Lances 
chanced  to  pass  that  way.  They  asked  him 
some  question,  and  pleased  with  his  answer, 
his  manner,  and  appearance,  proposed  to  him 
to  join  them.  The  young  peasant  hesitated, 
and  to  decide  his  wavering  threw  his  mattock 
up  into  the  branches  of  a  tree,  determining 
that  if  it  remained  there  he  would  remain  at 
home,  but  if  it  fell  from  the  tree  he  would 
accept  the  proposal.  The  mattock  fell 
through  the  boughs  to  the  earth.  Muzio 
secretly  took  a  horse  from  his  father's  stable, 
joined  the  band  of  adventurers,  and  .  .  . 
founded  one  of  the  most  powerful  families 
and  historical  names  of  Italy. 

We  might  make  the  reader  shudder  by 
more  than  one  anecdote  of  the  career  of  the 
ferocious  and  coldly  cruel  Facino  Cane,  the 
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name  of  whose  widow  Beatrice  di  Tenda  is 
familiar  to  our  ears  as  household  words. 

But  we  prefer  to  all  these  Braccio  Forte- 
bracci  da  Montone,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune  of  those  days — a  desperate 
ruffian,  as  fearlessly  brave  and  as  skilful  a 
general  as  any  of  his  compeers,  and  in  other 
respects  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
generality  of  them.  His  life  is  written  at 
length  by  Signer  Fabretti,  who  deems  him 
a  first-rate  hero ;  and  a  considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  his  achievements  in  the  pages 
of  the  more  philosophical  Signer  Ricotii. 

Braccio  Fortebracci  was  born  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1868,  at  Perugia.  His  family  pos- 
sessed the  castle  of  Montone,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  Braccio 
was  therefore  noble,  differing  in  that  respect 
from  his  contemporary  and  early  friend, 
though  later  enemy  and  rival,  Sforza.  In 
the  year  1398,  one  of  those  sadden  revolu- 
tions so  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  medise- 
val  cities  of  Italy,  took  place  at  Perugia,  and 
the  nobles  were  driven  into  exile  by  a  sudden 
rising  of  the  people.  Not  only  were  they 
thrust  forth  from  the  town,  but  were  "  tutti 
smdaii  dai  loro  castelli,"  as  their  historian 
with  a  graphic  metaphor  phrases  it — <<im- 
nesied  from  their  castles,"  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  city.  Thus  the  lord  of  Mon- 
tone, possessor  overnight  of  castle,  lands, 
wealth,  and  power,  has  to  go  forth  one  fine 
morning  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond — not 
without  a  blow  for  it,  however,  for  he  went 
badly  wounded  in  the  foot  and  in  the  hand. 
But  there  was  nothing  strange  or  striking  in 
this  in  those  "good  old  times."  Position, 
property,  life,  were  all  so  perpetually  inse- 
cure, that  the  instability  of  human  things 
was  practically  enforced  on  men's  minds  in 
a  manner  infinitely  more  convincing  than 
the  sermons  of  securely-beneficed  divines  to 
their  law- protected  audiences.  Men  who 
truly  feU  in  earnest  that  their  lives  and  all 
that  tney  had  were  exposed  to  hourly  risk, 
encountered  that  risk  with  less  dismay,  and 
naturally  met  the  loss  of  either  life  or  goods 
with  more  equanimity  than  those  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  who  live  in  habits  of  well-founded 
security.  In  point  of  fact,  a  man  who  lost 
life  or  property  in  those  days,  lost  in  reality 
less  than  he  who  undergoes  a  similar  depri- 
vation  in  our  times.  Any  actuary  of  an  in- 
surance office  will  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
assertion.  Signer  Ricotti  applies  a  similar 
consideration  to  the  blood-stained  severity  of 
the  mediaeval  laws.  The  law  which  took  a 
man's  life  from  him,  took  less  then  than  a 
similar  law  takes  now.  Thus  the  same  un- 
changed  penal  enactment  becomes  gradually 
more  and  more  severe  as  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  advance  of  science  ren- 


ders man's  life  more  and  more  secure — an 
additional  argument  for  the  mitigation  of 
criminal  codes,  of  which  we  believe  Signer 
Ricotti  may  claim  to  be  the  originator. 

Well !  our  friend  Braccio  "  has  the  world 
before  him  where  to  choose,"  he  and  his 
brother  nobles,  landless,  houseless,  homeless^ 
without  much  present  prospect  of  return  to 
their  native  walls  ;  for  the  popular  party  are 
so  furious  against  them,  that  they  profess 
themselves  more  ready,  if  need  be,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  domination  of  a  foreign  king- 
viz,  him  of  Naples — than  to  re-a^mit  their 
own  nobles.  This  determination  Signer 
Fabretti,  in  recording  it,  calls  a  shamelesdy 
disgraceful  senliment-^forgetting,  it  should 
seem,  that  so  great  a  horror  of  the  old  patri- 
cian rule  must  probably  have  been  produced 
by  recollections  of  what  that  rule  had  been 
in  its  day  of  ascendency. 

Meantime,  however,  the  outcast  patrician 
is  not  entirely  destitute.  He  has  his  horse 
and  his  sword,  with  which,  and  a  stout  heart, 
he  wanders  forth,  fully  determined  to  "  open 
his  oyster — the  world."  He  first  joins  the 
band  of  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  who,  by  a 
hireling  sword,  had  carved  his  own  way  to 
fortune,  having  become  Grand  Constable  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  ranks  of  his 
army  he  meets  and  becomes  the  friend  of 
Sforza,  afterwards  his  great  rival.  He  does 
not,  however,  continue  long  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Barbiano,  though  he  had  attracted 
his  commander's  favourable  notice;  but 
hearing  of  the  confusion  and  anarchy  in 
which  the  quarrels  of  the  Orsini  and  Colon- 
nesi,  and  the  expulsion  of  Innocent  the  7th 
had  involved  Rome,  he  hies  him  thithar,  and 
takes  service  with  Mostarda  da  Forii,  a  cap. 
tain  in  the  service  of  the  Pope.  But  on  the 
second  day  of  his  new  service  his  new  pa- 
tron is  killed,  and  Braccio  has  once  more 
the  world  before  him.  Of  the  debris,  how- 
ever, of  Mostarda's  company,  he  contrives 
to  persuade  seven  troopers  to  follow  his  for. 
tunes,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader ; 
and  with  these  he  proposes  to  present  himself 
before  the  Pope,  then  at  Viterbo,  and  offer 
him  the  services  of  himself  and  his  little 
band.  But  neither  in  this  scheme  does  for- 
tune smile  on  him;  for  an  accidental  fire 
at  Foligno  destroyed  his  arms,  clothing,  hor- 
ses— everything,  in  short,  that  should  have 
been  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness. 

Once  more  utterly  destitute,  he  obtains 
from  the  charity  of  the  good  people  of  Fo- 
ligno— who  were  probably  noi  particularly 
anxious  for  his  further  stay  among  them — a 
horse  and  arms,  and  thus  equipped  once 
more  joins  his  old  captain  Barbiano.  The 
constable,  not  forgetful  of  his  former  opinion 
of  his  prowess,  receives  him  well,  and  gives 
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him  the  command  of  twelve  horsemen.  These 
are  soon  increased  to  five-and-twenty.  Oppor- 
tunities occur,  on  which  he  manifests  much 
military  skill  and  fertility  of  resource.  He 
rises  in  favour ;  and  when  Barbiano  send^a 
portion  of  his  band  to  the  assistance  of 
Francesco  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  who  is  at 
war  with  Venice,  he  gives  the  command  of 
it  to  our  friend  Braccio,  conjointly  with  the 
other  captains.  Of  course,  they  soon  quar- 
rel.  Bracclo's  colleagues  calumniate  him 
to  the  general,  and  obtain  from  him  an  order 
for  his  death.  This  is  about  to  be  executed 
the  following  night  by  surprising  him  in  his 
tent ;  but  Barbiano's  wife,  who  has  heard 
the  order  for  his  death  given,  and  who  thinks 
it  a  thousand  pities  that  so  "  proper  a  man" 
should  die  a  dog's  death  by  the  hands  of 
assassins,  herself  contrives  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger,  just  in  time  for  him  to  be  up  and 
off  with  his  immediate  followers  before  the 
arrival  of  his  executioners  at  his  tent. 

He  then  takes  service  with  the  Pope  in 
the  Romagna,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  find 
him  exacting  4000  florins  from  the  town  of 
Imola,  as  the  price  of  not  burning  their  har- 
vests and  besieging  their  walls.  With  this 
money  he  collects  a  larger  band,  and  begins 
— so  brave  and  glorious  is  he — to  be  a  ter- 
ror  and  a  scourge  to  all  around  him.  His 
"  holy  father"  the  Pope  sets  him  cm  to  worry 
the  revolted  city  of  Bologna,  which  does  not 
like  the  holy  father's  ffovfemment.  He 
takes  the  Pope's  cash,  and  flies  at  the  throat 
of  Hhe  rebels  to  such  good  purpose,  that  the 
city  give  him  80,000  florins  to  let  them  alone, 
which  also  he  pouches  and  retires.  And 
DOW  the  little  city  of  Rocca  Ck)ntratta,  situ- 
ated about  half-way  between  Ancona  and 
Perugia,  being  in  the  agonies  of  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  its  own  tyrants,  and 
finding  matters  going  hard  with  it,  sends  to 
the  prosperous  Braccio  to  offer  him  the  lord- 
ship of  their  town,  if  only  he  will  drive 
from  their  walls  the  Marquis  of  Fermo. 
The  fortunate  condoUiero  does  not  wait  to  be 
asked  a  second  time.  Such  acquisition  of 
some  fixed  and  permanent  lordship,  some  "  lo> 
oal  habitation"  and  settlement,  was  ever  the 
first  grand  step  towards  ulterior  greatSess  in 
the  1  i  ves  of  these  soldiers  of  fortune.  Those 
geoeiXHis  and  bountiful  old  gentlemen  the 
Popes,  always  had  on  hand  a  variety  of 
diiohies,  principalities,  and  counties,  which 
they  were  ready  to  bc^w  in  return  for  the 
many  little  services  they  were  continually 
io  need  of  from  the  ''  secular  arm,"  on  those 
whose  strong  hand  could  make  the  gifl  availa- 
ble ;  and  thus  many  of  these  worthies  were 
provided  for. 

Braccio's  title,  however,  to  the  lordship  of 
Rocca  Contratta,  was  unquestionably  a  com- 


paratively legitimate  one.  And  the  position 
of  his  new  principality  was  peculiarly  con- 
venient to  him,  as  it  was  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  his  native-  Perugia — ^Perugia 
which  had  driven  him  an  exile  from  its  walls. 
Of  course,  the  first  and  great  wish  of  all 
"  fuorusciti"  was  always  to  return  to  their 
**  country,"  as  every  Italian  in  those  days 
called  their  native  city — to  recover  the 
position  they  had  lost.  Love  for  their  city, 
and  hatred  for  the  opposition  party  who  had 
thrust  them  forth,  alike  stimulated  them  to 
constant  attempts  to  regain  by  force  that 
which  force  had  deprived  them  of.  But 
when  the  exile  found  himself  in  the  position 
which  Braccio  now  helil — lord  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
troop  of  disciplined  soldiers — his  ambition 
was  likely  to  aspire  to  something  more  than 
this.  And  the  grand  object  of  Braccio  hence- 
forward was  to  become  lord  of  Perugia. 

And  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  not 
•easily — not  at  the  first  or  at  the  secoml  attempt 
— not  till  afler  torrents  of  blood  had  been 
shed,  and  infinite  suffering  endured  by  the 
besieged  citizens.  Nor  did  the  "Condottiero" 
accomplish  his  purpose  without  loss.  The 
citizens  fought  with  desperate  bravery ;  and 
once  even  af^er  getting  within  the  walls,  the 
soldiers  were  driven  back  with  considerable 
slaughter.  At  last,  however,  the  troopers 
got  possession  of  the  town,  the  citizens  were 
finally  mastered,  all  opposition  was  pot 
down,  and  the  vagrant  *<  condottiero  "  found 
himself  despotic  ruler  of  his  native  city. 

Yet  though  all  the  circumstances  which 
had  first  made  Braccio  a  vagabond  "  free 
lance"  and  soldier  of  fortune,  had  now 
ceased,  he  did  not  by  any  means  feel  in- 
clined to  quit  the  vocation.  Adventure, 
license,  and  plunder  once  tasted,  had  be- 
come too  palatable  to  be  abandoned. 

Fresh  ofiers  come  on  the  part  of  princes 
and  potentates.  High  biddings  are  made 
for  the  efficacious  assistance  of  the  celebrat.r 
ed  Braccio,  and  his  well-trained  army  of 
brother  adventurers.  Unhappy  Naples  is 
being  disputed  by  itwo  rival  powers.  A 
Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  are  fighting  for 
their  right  (f)  to  the  throne  of  Southern  Italy, 
Fine  times  and  rare  doings  for  Braccio,  and 
such  as  he !  So  he  makes  the  best  terms 
he  can,  hiegles  a  while,  drives  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  king  Ladislans,  and  marches  off 
for  cash  and  glory— and  gathers  abundance 
of  both.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and 
in  order  that  his  value  may  be  duly  ap- 
preciated, he  changes  sides  oocasionidly — 
fights  against  his  forn>er  masters,  and  gets 
more  cash  and  more  glory. 

Sforza,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  has 
grown  to  be  his  principal    rival  and  oppo- 
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nent.  He  is  hired  on  the  other  side  in 
these  Neapolitan  wars,  and  much  gdod 
fighting  takes  place  without  either  of  the 
"  deliring "  potentates  being  much  the 
worse,  however  much  "  plectuntur  Achivi." 
At  last  SIbrza  gets  drowned  one  day  in  try- 
ing to  ford  the  river  Pescara,  at  the  siege 
of  Aquilla.  But  he  leaves  a  young  Sforza, 
a  chip  of  the  tough  old  block,  to  keep  up 
the  game.  Which  he  does  nothing  loath ; 
till  one  day  our  friend  Braccio,  being 
elated  by  success  into  forgetfulness  of  his 
usual  prudence,  risks  a  battle  under  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  gets,  in  the 
m6l6e  of  defeat,  a  knock  on  his  hard  head, 
which  brings  him  down.  Carried  into  the 
enemies'  tents,  he  survives  three  days, 
during  which  he  constantly  refuses  either 
to  speak  or  take  food.  Nor  will  he  suffer 
the  surgeons  to  tend  his  wound. 

Thus  died  Braccio  Fortebracci  da  Mon- 
tone,  lord  of  Perugia,  the  most  celebrated 
slaughterer  and  destroyer  of  his  day.  Wer 
do  not  find  that  the  death  of  Braccio  made 
much  difference  in  the  condition  of  Italy. 
For,  indeed,  as  long  as  mankind  were 
willing  to  allow  such  deeds  to  lead 
to  such  results,  it  was  likely  that  the  race 
of  "heroes"  should  be  abundant.  Old 
Martin  the  Pope,  however,  was  exceeding- 
ly delighted  to  hear  of  his  death.  For  in- 
deed those  Free  Captains,  though  the 
Popes  constantly  made  use  of  them,  were 
perpetually  vexing  their  holy  hearts  out. 
How  could  a  poor  Pope,  with  all  his  para- 
phernalia of  cursing  tools,  manage  fellows 
who  believed  in  nothing  but  cold  steel, 
and  cared  not  a  rush  for  bell,  book,  or 
candle  ?  Our  dear  Braccio,  especially,  had 
for  a  long  time  been  a  thorn  in  Pope  Mar- 
tin's  side.  Among  other  ofiences,  he  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sworn  that  he 
would  make  the  Pope  say  a  hundred 
masses  for  a  penny ! — a  depreciation  of 
himself  and  his  wares  never  to  be  forgotten 
or  forgiven.  So  that,  as  has  been  said, 
Martin  was  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  his 
death.  By  dying  he  oame  within  Martin's 
power  and  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  made  the  old 
man  feel  so  piously  grateful  to  Heaven  that 
he  gave  thanks,  and  did  all  he  could,  in  the 
way  of  processions  and  so  forth,  for  three 
whole  days.  _  Then  he  got'  his  body  and 
fiung  it  into  a  ditch  outside  the  walls  oi 
Rome.  And  after  that  he  slept  more  peace- 
ably and  was  more  happy  in  his  mind — we 
hope. 

Such  were  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
deallis  these  "  Venturieri " — adventurers — 
"  Condoltieri  " — hirelings— or  "Free  Lan- 
CCS  "  as  they  were  called  in  England  ;  who 
may  be  said  to  have  had  Italy  entirely  in 


their  hands  for  more  than  a  century.  This 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Signer 
Ricotli;  which,  in  conclusion,  we  recom- 
mend not  only  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
take  an  interest  in  tales  of  military  adven- 
ture and  vicissitude,  but  also  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  history  of  warfare, 
and  comprehend  the  steps  by  which  the 
modem  system  of  armies  has  grown  up, 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
gradual  formation  and  adoption. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and 
Research  in  the  SouUiem  and  Antarctic 
Regions,  during  the  years  1889-1848.  By 
Captain  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N., 
Knt.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
Plates,  Maps,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1847. 

2.  Narrative  of  the  United  States*  Exploring 
Expedition  during  the  years  1888,  1839, 
1840, 1841, 1842.  By  Charles  Wilkes, 
U.S.N. ,  Commander  of  the  Expedition, 
Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
In  5  vols,  royal  8vo.  Pp.  2600.  Phila- 
delphia,   184r5. 

The  voyage  of  Discovery  of  which  we  now 
propose  to  give  a  general  account,  is  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  has  ever  been  performed,  either  for  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  or  for 
the  promotion  of  terrestrial  physics.  It  is  one 
of  the  noblest  trophies  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  advancement  of  science— one 
of  the  richest  fruits  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ad- 
ministration, and  one  of  the  best-equipped 
and  best-conducted  Expeditions  in  the  whole 
range  of  geographical  enterprise.  The  pre- 
vious establishment  of  Magnetic  Observato- 
ries in  Russia,  and  various  parts  of  the  world, 
through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the 
illustrious  Baron  Humboldt,*  had  prepared 
the  public  mind  for  a  more  extended  system 
of  simultaneous  Magnetical  Observations. 
No  fewer  than  thirty  Magnetical  Observato^ 
ries  were  either  erected  or  erecting  in  the 
British  territories,  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, France,  America,  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Egypt,  and  Travancore  in  India ;  but  though 
many  other  localities  were  still  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  important  elements,  ft 
became  an  object  of  still  higher  magnitude  to 


'  See  this  Journal,  vol.  it. 
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watch  and  study  the  magnetic  phenomena  in 
the  Antarctic  hemisphere,  and  especially  in 
those  higher  southern  latitudes,  and  those 
particular  meridians,  where  the  South  Mag- 
netic  Pole  of  the  Earth  was  likely  to  be 
found. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  British 
Association,  when  assembled  at  Newcastle 
in  1939,  drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions  setting 
forth  the  importance  of  more  extended  mag- 
netioal  researches,  and  recommending  an 
immediate  application  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemmftnt,  to  equip  a  naval  expedition  for  the 
express  purpose  of  instituting  magnetical 
observations,  at  certain  fixed  stations  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean.  A  distingubhed  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  communicate  with  the 
Government,  and  a  sum  of  £400  placed  at 
the  committee's  disposal  ;*  and  this  great 
scheme  of  scientific  research  was  submitted 
to  the  Government,  in  an  able  memorial,  em- 
bodying the  principal  arguments  for  its 
adoption. 

The  necessity  of  national  aid  in  promoting 
and  completing  great  physical  theories,  had 
been  long  ago  admitted  by  every  civilized 
nation  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  even  when  no 
practical  or  utilitarian  result  could  be  reasona- 
bly contemplated ;  but  that  necessity  becomes 
doubly  urgent  in  reference  to  thos^  sciences 
which  are  likely  to  yield  the  most  beneficial 
results  both  to  navigation  and  commerce. 
When  the  eSorts  of  private  liberality  and 
individual  talent  are  inadequate  to  the  solu- 
tion of  great  problems,  in  which  national 
interests  or  national  honour  are  involved,  it 
becomes  the  paramount  duty  of  every  civil- 
ized  State  to  supply  from  its  treasury  the 
sinews  of  thought,  and  the  duty  also  of  every 
true  sovereign  to  hold  out  to  the  intellectual 
gladiator  the  laurels  he  can  bestow.  Deep 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  also  hid- 
den near  ita  surface,  there  are  treasures  of 
great  price,  which  man  has  yet  to  excavate 
K)r  his  use  ;  and  within  the  range  and  play 
of  the  terrestrial  elements,  as  well  as  in  the 
distant  recesses  of  the  universe,  there  are 
mighty  secrets  yet  to  be  revealed.  The 
spoils  of  prlmcBval  life — the  hierc^lyphic  re- 
cords of  the  past — ^lie  an  undeciphered  ro- 
mance beneath  our  feet,  while  thick  around 
them  are  strewed  the  materials  of  a  future 
civilization.  Between  air  and  earth  there 
are  forces  at  work,  in  antasonbrn  to  human 
life,  of  which  the  haunt  and  the  antidote  are 


*  We  have  not  stated  that  the  Goveroment  con- 
sulted the  Royal  Societpr,  whose  advice  bad  always 
been  taken  on  scientific  subjects,  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Association,  because  the  Pre- 
sident and  Coancil  of  the  Royal  Society  were  also 
the  leading  members  of  the  Association. 


yet  to  be  discovered  ;  and  in  the  far-off  hori- 
zon of  the  universe  is  seen  the  star-blink  of 
inscrutable  mysteries — sublime  in  magni- 
tude, and  imposing  from  distance — the  mi- 
rage of  things  unconceived,and  which,  though 
now  discovered  but  in  inverted  outline  and 
broken  perspective,  will  yet  stand  before  us 
in  erect  and  appalling  majesty.  Cognisant 
of  truths  like  these,  is  it  not  the  interest,  and 
when  not  the  interest,  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
intellectual  man  to  engage  his  highest  powers 
in  such  transcendent  inquiries  ?  To  occupy 
domains  which  we  refuse  to  survey,  and 
possess  faculties  which  we  decline  to  exer- 
cise,  is  to  abandon  rights  bequeathed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  species,  and  t^  spurn  obliga- 
tions springing  from  the  very  tenure  of  our 
reason.  Religion  even  summons  the  gifled 
seer  to  the  scrutiny  of  Nature's  magic.  She 
demands  of  the  intellectual  giant,  that  he 
shall  thus  enlighten  the  inferiors  of  his  race; 
for  in  God's  works,  as  well  as  in  his  ways, 
she  sees  the  all-powerful,  the  all-wise,  and 
the  all-merciful  spirit.  Committing  to  an 
humbler  priesthood,  with  aid  from  on  high, 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  her  children,  she 
leaves  to  human  efibrts  the  sublunary  tosk  of 
lifting  the  pavement  of  the  globe  to  pry  into 
its  buried  mysteries,  and  of  raising  the  cur- 
tain of  the  heavens  to  scan  their  sidereal 
grandeur.  It  was  for  these  ends  that  the 
human  hand  was  fashioned,  and  the  human 
eye  designed ;  and  it  was  to  aid  in  their  ac- 
complishment that  man  was  constituted  the 
vicegerent  of  the  globe,  intrusted  with  the 
control  of  animal  life,  and  invested  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  elements. 

Great  as  have  been  the  intellectual 
achievements  of  the  past,  and  accelerated  as 
has  been  the  progress  both  of  terrestrial  and 
celestial  physics  in  the  present  century,  yet 
the  deeper  mysteries  of  creation  remain  un- 
disclosed, and  ages  of  herculean  toil  must 
pass  away  before  man  has  executed  his 
commission  as  the  interpreter  of  Nature. 
The  Scriptures  foretell  an  epoch  when 
"  knowledge  shall  increase,  and  man  go  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth."  Tho  ubiquity  of 
science  must  therefore  precede  the  univer- 
sality of  her  dominion,  and  her  dominion 
must  be  established  before  her  conquests  are 
secured.  The  last  enemy  to  be  subdued  is 
Ignorance,  and  the  last  conqueror — Reason. 
The  current  cycle  cannot  be  closed  till  the 
earth's  circuit  has  been  spanned — her  crypts 
laid  open,  and  her  skies  explored.  The  last 
act  of  mental  toil  which  is  to  unfold  the  last 
mystery  of  creative  power,  and  display  in 
its  full  development  tho  glory  of  the  Afost 
High,  will  introduce  another  cycle  of  being, 
in  which  new  combinations  of  matter  will 
constitute  a  new  arena  for  nobler  forms  of 
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life,  and  liigber  orders  of  intelligence,  and 
more  lofty  spheres  of  labour  and  enjoyment. 
The  voyage  of  Sir  James  Ross  towards 
the  Antarctic  Pole  is  a  step  in  this  progres- 
sive movement ;  and  it  was  doubtless  under 
this  aspect  that  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  jecommended  it  to  Lord  Mel- 
,  bourne.  Ijlo  commercial  or  naval  advanta- 
ges were  held  out  to  the  Treasury,  and  no 
future  tribute  was  promised  in  seals  or  in 
whales.  The  results  of  science,  in  which 
every  civilized  state  has  an  equal  interest, 
were  alone  offered  to  the  Minister;  and, 
though  thus  stripped  of  its  utilitarian  cha- 
racter, he  did  not  hesitate  to  patronize  it. 
Lord  Miuto  apd  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  entered  with  the  same  generous 
spirit  into  the  views  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  on  the  8th  April,  1939,  they  appointed 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross  to  the  command  of  the 
Expedition,  and  ordered  it  to  be  equipped 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  provided  with 
everything  that  was  requisite  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  views  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion.  The  vessels  employed  were  the 
Erehusy  a  bomb  of  370  tons,  and  the  Terror 
of  340  tons,  under  the  charge  of  Commander 
F.  R.  M.  Crozier.  The  Krebus,  like  ves- 
sels of  her  class,  was  ''of  strong  build  and 
with  a  capacious  hold."  The  Terror  "  was 
strengthened  for  contending  with  the  ice  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  when  the  whale  ships  were 
detained  in  Baffin's  Bay  in  1836,  and  was 
subsequently  employed  by  Sir  Greorge  Back 
in  his  arduous  attempt  to  reach  Repulse 
Bay."  The  complement  of  each  ship 
amounted  to  sixty- four  persons,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  secure  their  health,  com- 
fort,  and  safety.  The  following  table,  show- 
ing  the  quantities  of  meats,  soups,  and 
vegetables,  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers : — 

Mutton  Boiled,    .    .     .    3740  lbs. 

...      Roasted,      .     .     3924 

Seasoned,    .     .        12 

and  Vegetables,      184 

Beef  Boiled,      ....    4005 

...   Roasted    ....     4232 

...    Seasoned,      .    .     .     3937 

...   and  Vegetables,    .    4158 

Veal  Roasted,  ....    3000 

...    Boiled,     ....      986 

...   Seasoned,     ...        22 

...   and  Vegetables,     .        14 

Ox  Cheek, 2872 

...  and  Veffetables,   .     .      336 
Soup  and  Bouilli,      .     .     2062 
Concentrated  Gravy  Soiip,    290  pints. 
2898i 
12,278i 
Vegetable  Soup,    .     .     .    2618 

1761  quarts. 


Carrots  and  Gravy,    .    .      528  lbs. 

Turnips  and  Gravy,  .     .       436 

Dressed  Cabbage,       .     .      366 

Table  Vegetables,      .     .       471 

Mixed  Vegetables,     .     .      200 

Carrots, 10,782 

Parsnips,      .....     1201 

Beet  Root, 480 

Onions, 300 

Turcips,       .....       180 
Medual  Comforts. 

Cranberries,      ....     2690  lbs. 

Pickles,  Mixed,  &c.,  .     .    9855 

Mustard  and  Pepper,    .      744 

Total  weight  of  Meats,      .     .    33,484  lbs. 
Vegetables,  .     15,004 
Soups,     .     .       6140 
Gravy,     .     .       4808 

Total,    .     .     59,437; 
or,  26  tors,  10  cwts.,  2  qrs.,  14  lbs. 


The  plan  of  the  Expedition,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, was  as  follows.  After  touching  at 
Madeira,  to  obtain  the  sea  rates  of  chrono- 
meter, it  was  ordered  to  make  its  way  to 
St.  Helena,  and  to  land  the  observers  and 
instruments  for  the  fixed  magnetic  observa- 
tory intended  for  that  station.  Between  St. 
Helena  and  the  Cape  the  point  of  least  mag- 
netic intensity  was  to  be  ascertained,  and  at 
the  Cape  the  observers  and  instruments  for 
the  second  fixed  magnetic  observatory  were 
to  be  landed.  Afler  landing  at  Marion  and 
Crozet  Islands  for  observations,  experiments 
on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  were  to  be 
made  at  Eerguelen  Island,  previous  to  Fe* 
bruary,  1840  ;  and  after  this  the  Expedition 
was  to  advance  directly  to  the  southward, 
and  proceed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  by 
whatever  course  appeared  best  calculated 
for  inferring  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
pole.  At  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  Expedi- 
tion was  to  communicate  with  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who  was  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  third  magnetic  observatory.  When  this 
observatory  had  been  brought  into  active 
opera,tion,  the  Expedition  was  instructed  to 
make  magnetic  observations  at  Sydney,  to 
employ  the  remaining  winter  months  sirai- 
larly  in  New  Zealand,  and  returning  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  by  the  end  of  October 
to  refit  the  ships  and  prepare  them  for  a 
voyage  to  the  southward.  In  the  event  of 
the  ships  not  being  beset  with  ioe  and  de* 
tained  during  the  winter,  the  Expeditioa 
was  to  return  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to 
resume  the  examination  of  the  Antarctic 
Seas  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  succeeding 
winter,  and  to  correct  the  positions  of  Gra- 
ham  Land,  and  Enderby  Land,  and  other 
places  which  have  been  seen  only  at  a  dis- 
tance.     The  Qaagoetlc  labours  of  the  Expe- 
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dition  were  to  terminate  with  observations  at 
"the  Soutii  Shetland  Islands  or  the  Orkneys, 
or  perhaps  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  lastly 
the  Falklands,"  provided  no  new  instruc 
tions  were  received  at  the  latter  islands. 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions  the  Ex- 
pedition lefl  Margate  Roads  on  the  dOth 
September,  1839,  found  the  waves  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  be  36  feet  high  from  their 
base  to  their  summit,  p^ed  through  a  lu- 
minous patch  of  phosphorescent  animalculse, 
about  65  feet  in  diameter,  and  reached  Ma- 
deira on  the  20th  Ootober.  Afler  adjusting 
their  chronometers,  they  found  by  barome- 
trical measurement  the  height  of  the  Pico 
Ruivo  to  be  6103  English  feet,  about  134 
feet  less  than  the  result  obtained  by  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes.  While  at  anchorage  on  the 
22d,  they  descried  behind  the  hills  a  re- 
markable phenomenon,  which  having  been 
seen  also  by  Mr.  Crozier,  then  about  200 
miles  to  the  northward,  must  have  been  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  atmosphere — and  no 
doubt  a  case  of  Aurora. 

"  We  observed,"  says  Sir  James  Roes,  "  a  very 
ikint  appearance  of  a  pale  rose  light  rising  be- 
hind the  hiiL>  about  20^  west  of  the  pole  star.  It 
increased  in  brightness  and  extent,  until  in 
twenty  minates  it  attained  the  altitude  of  33° 
bearing  from  N.W.  to  N.  by  E.  by  compass.  At 
7  h.  45  m.  P.M.,  when  it  had  risen  to  forty-three 
degrees,  the  column  became  generally  more  deep- 
ly red,  but  much  fainter  near  the  edges,  and  by  a 
few  minates  after  eight  entirely  disappeared.  At 
half-past  nine,  the  same  portion  of  tne  heavens 
was  again  illumined  in  a  similar  manner.  Two 
coruscations  of  a  paler  colour  and  yellowish  tinge 
were  at  this  time  distinctly  visible,  radiating  from 
the  point  of  first  appearance;  they  were  what 
might  be  termed  about  one  foot  broad  and  ten  feet 
apart,  at  the  altitude  of  25°,  where  they  blended 
with  the  other  light.  At  half-past  ten  the  whole 
gradually  passed  away. 

"  The  wind  was  ^J.  by  W. ;  the  compass  was 
not  at  all  affected  during  its  continuance;  the 
stars  were  seen  through  it,  and  the  moon,  which 
was  for  some  time  behind  a  cloud,  seemed  to  pro- 
duce only  a  comparatively  slight  change  when 
she  afterwards  shone  forth  with  great  brilliancy." 
— Vol.  i.,  pp.  7,  8. 

Afler  crossing  the  magnetic  equator  in 
south  latitude  13°  45^,  and  west  longitude 
30^  41%  the  examination  of  magnetic  phe- 
Doaiena  compelled  the  Expedition  to  pursue 
a  course  widely  different  from  that  usually 
fi>llowed  by  vessels  bound  to  St.  Helena. 
Standing  to  the  northward,  they  crossed  the 
circle  or  equator  of  less  intensity  in  S.  lati- 
tude ld°,  and  W.  longitude  29°  15^—200 
miles  more  to  the  northward  than  previous 
oboervations  had  led  them  to  expect ;  and  on 
the  17th  December  they  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Trinidad — a  mass  of  volcanic 
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matter  rising  abruptly  on  its  leeward  side  to 
a  height  in  some  parts  of  2000  feet.  The 
most  remarkable  of  its  strange-shaped  trap, 
rocks  are  the  Sugar-loaf  hill  near  the  south- 
ern, and  the  Nine  Pin  rock  at  the  north-west- 
ern part  of  the  island — a  rock'  projected  to 
the  height  of  850  feet,  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  beauti- 
fully  proportioned  column,  and  attached  at 
its  inner  end  to  a  ridge  of  hills  200  or  300 
feet  high,  composed  of  greenstone. 

Leaving  on  the  island,  abounding  with 
wild  pigs  and  goats,  a  cock  and  two  hens, 
and  pursuing  its  course,  through  regularly 
returning  squalls  proceeding  from  cumulo- 
stratous  clouds,  the  Expedition  observed  a 
curious  phenomenon  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  December.  The 
night  was  beautifully  clear,  and  not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  heavens, 
and  yet  there  fell  a  light  shower  of  rain 
which  continued  for  more  than  an  hour  ! — 
the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  being  72®, 
and  that  of  the  air  74°.  On  the  3d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1840,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
soundings  in  south  latitude  27®  26',  and  west 
longitude  17®  29^,  with  2425  fathoms  of  line, 
a  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  heneatfi 
its  surface  very  little  short  of  the  elevation  of 
Mont  Blanc  above  it  f  After  re-crossing  the 
line  of  least  magnetic  intensity  in  south  la- 
titude  21°,  and  west  longitude  15®  30^  the 
Expedition  reached  St.  Helena  on  the  31st 
January,  and  landed  the  observers  and  in- 
struments  for  the  magnetic  observatory  at 
that  station. 

Re-crossing  the  line  of  least  magnetic  in- 
tensity a  third  time  in  south  latitude  21®  9% 
west  longitude  8®,  they  were  surprised  on 
the  evening  of  the  22d  February,  soon  after 
dark,  with  a  visit  from  a  number  of  cuttle- 
fish, which  sprang  on  board  over  the  wea- 
ther bulwark,  15  or  16  feet  high  :  Several 
of  them  passed  entirely  over  the  ship,  and 
not  fewer  than  Jifly  were  found  upon  the 
decks.  On  a  former  occasion  they  bad  as- 
cribed the  visit  of  these  animals  to  the  sea 
washing  them  into  the  vessel ;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  must  have  been  a  voluntary- 
act,  as  the  water  was  at  the  time  quite 
smooth,  and  only  a  moderate  breeze  blow- 
ing. 

On  approaching  the  African  coast,  the 
Expedition  were  surprised  by  a  cold  mist, 
and  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  temperature 
of  the  sea.  After  making  a  number  of  ex- 
periments on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and 
the  air,  at  different  depths  and  at  different 
distances  from  the  shore.  Sir  James  Ross 
came  to  the  conclusion  ih^f,  a  body  of  cold 
water  rushes  from  the  eastward  round  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  proceeds  in  a  north- 
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erly  direction  along  the  western  coast  of  A  f- 
rica.  It  is  generally  speaking  a  volume  of 
water  (50  miles  wide  and  20U  fathoms  deep. 
It  has  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean, 
an  average  velocity  of  about  a  mile  an  hour, 
and  runs  between  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
the  waters  of  the  adjacent  sea.  The  cloud 
of  mist  which  overhangs  this  cold  stream 
arises  from  the  condensation  of  the  vapour 
of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  the  tern- 
perature  of  which  is  generally  many  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The  Expe- 
dition reached  the  Cape  on  the  17th  March, 
and  landed  the  observers  and  instruments  for 
the  magnetic  observatory. 

Having  replenished  their  stores  and  pro- 
visions, the  Expedition  set  sail  from  tlie  Cape 
on  the  6th  April.  They  reached  Prince 
Edward's  Island  on  the  21st,  with  its  volca- 
nic clifis  and  its  lofly  central  mountains; 
passed  the  inaccessible  volcanic  island  of 
Penguin  on  the  26th ;  and  came  to  Posses- 
sion  Island  on  the  28th.  In  case  of  parting 
from  the  Terror,  Sir  James  Ross  had  ap- 
pointed this  island  as  their  first  rendezvous 
until  the  end  of  the  month ;  and  he  had  pro- 
mised also  to  a  merchant  of  Cape  Town  to 
convey  some  provisions  to  a  party  of  seamen 
employed  there  in  the  capture  of  the  sea- 
elephant.  On  the  following  morning  they 
obtained  "  a  good  view  of  this  perfect  moun- 
tain mass  of  volcanic  land."  The  shores 
were  bold  and  precipitous,  with  many  pro- 
jecting rocks,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  beach  of  some  extent,  aflibrded  no 
place  where  ehher  a  habitation  could  be 
built  or  a  boat  landed.  Here  they  fired  sig- 
nal guns,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
sealing  party  of  eleven  men«  who  lighted  a 
large  fire  to  indicate  their  locality ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  first  of  May  that  they  found 
the  seamen  in  America  Bay. 

"  Mr.  Hickley,  their  leader,"  says  Sir  Jatnes 
Ross,  **  came  on  board,  and  he,  as  well  as  his 
boat's  crew,  looked  more  like  Esquimaux  than 
civilized  beings,  bat  filthier  far  in  their  dress  and 
person  than  any  I  had  ever  before  seen.  Their 
clothes  were  literally  soaked  in  oil,  and  smelt 
most  offensively.  They  wore  boots  of  penguin 
skins  with  the  feathers  turned  inwards.  *  ♦ 
*  *  They  had  been  very  unsuccessfal  at  the 
sea-elephant  fishery,  and  were  disappointed  to 
find  that  they  were  not  to  be  removed  to  *Pig 
Island '  for  the  winter — which  they  describe  as 
bainff  so  overrun  with  these  animals  that  you  can 
hardly  land  for  them.  The  breed  was  left  there 
by  Captain  Distance  in  1834,  and  in  less  than  six 
years  have  increased  in  an  almost  incredible 
manner,  although  great  numbers  are  every  year 
killed  by  the  sealers,  not  only  for  present  sut^ist- 
ence,  bat  salted  down  for  supplies  on  their  voyages 
to  and  from  the  Q^pe.  Some  goats  had  been 
landed  from  an  American  ship  some  years  ago  on 
Possession  Island,  apd  were  also  thriving  on  the 


lon^  coarse  crass  with  which  it  aboaDds,bat  still 
mamtained  their  domestic  state  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sealers." — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  63-4. 

Leaving  Possession  Island,  the  Expedition 
steered  along  the  south  coast  of  East  Island, 
which,  though  little  more  than  three  miles 
in  (liameter,  displays  peaks  at  least  4000 
feet  high,  and  sea-clifis  which  rise  several 
hundred  feet  perpendicularly  from  the  sea. 
Nearly  every  cape  has  its  detached  rock, 
extending  from  it  more  or  less  than  a  mile  : 
One  of  these  resembles  a  ship  under  press 
of  sail,  and  is  called  the  Ship  Beck  :  An- 
other is  called  Church  Rock ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  rocks  is  the  perforated 
rock,  through  which  it  is  said  that  a  small 
vessel  might  sail. 

Afler  passing  their  first  iceberg,  only  20 
feet  high  and  rapidly  dissolving,  and  encoun- 
tering  violent  squalls,  they  anchored  in 
Christmas  Harbour,  Kerguelen  Island,  on 
the  12th  May  ;  and  the  Terror  arriving  next 
morning,  it  was  not  till  the  15th  that  they 
could  secure  the  ships  in  proper  positions  and 
land  the  observatories. 

« The  17th,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  **  being 
Sunday,  our  people  had  a  day  of  rest  af^er  their 
labours.  I  may  here  mention  that  it  was  our  in- 
variable practice  every  Sunday  to  read  the  Church 
Service,  and  generally  a  short  sermon  afterwards ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  very  seldom  it  happened, 
daring  the  whole  period  of  our  voyage,  that  either 
the  severity  of  the  weather  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  Expedition  were  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  this  duty.  Few  could  have 
had  more  convincing  assurances  of  the  providen- 
tial interposition  of  a  merciful  God ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve there  was  not  an  individual  in  either  of  the 
ships  who  did  not  regret  when  we  were  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  assembling  for  the  purpose 
of  o&ring  up  our  prayers  and  thanks^ vings  to 
our  Almighty  guide  and  protector." — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
61-2. 

This  interesting  island,  discovered  in  1772 
by  Lieut.  Kerguelen,  and  on  which  the  Ex- 
pedition remained  upwards  of  two  months, 
is,  on  its  northern  extremity,  as  examined 
by  Mr.  M'Cormick,  entirely  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  trap- rocks,  which  compose 
its  bold  headlands,  form  a  succession  of 
terraces  nearly  horizontal,  and  resembling 
stratified  sandstone  or  limestone.  BasaU 
is  the  prevailing  rock,  passing  into,  and 
assuming  the  prismatic  form  of,  green- 
stone. The  occurrence  of  fossil  wood  and 
coal  imbedded  in  the  igneous  rocks,  is  a 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  geolc^  of 
the  island.  The  wood,  which  is  generally 
highly  silicified,  is  found  enclosed  in  the 
basalt,  whilst  *4he  coal  crops  out  in  ravines, 
in  close  contact  with  the  overlying  porphy- 
ritic  and  amygdaloidal  greenstone."    Christ* 
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mas  HarfxMir,  of  which  a  beautiful  drawing 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume, 
has  an  entrance  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and 
suddenly  contracting  to  less  than  onethird 
of  a  mile,  decreases  very  gradually  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  which  terminates  in  a  level 
be«ich  of  fine  dark  sand.  The  steep  shores 
rise  in  a  succession  of  terraces  to  the  height 
of  1000  feet.  The  highest  hill,  called  the 
Table  Mount,  on  the  north  side  of  the  har. 
hour,  is  about  1350  feet  high.  The  terraces 
and  platforms  of  basaltic  rocks,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  harbour,  are  surmounted  by  a 
huge  mass  of  basalt,  noticed  by  Cook,  rising 
about  1000  feet  above  the  harbour,  and  rest- 
ing  upon  the  older  rock  through  which  it 
seems  to  have  burst  in  a  semifluid  state.  It 
was  between  these  two  rooks  of  different 
ages  that  the  fossil  trees  were  chiefly  found.* 
Some  of  the  pieces  appeared  so  recent  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  them  into  your  hand 
to  be  convinced  of  their  fossil  state ;  and  "it 
was  curious,"  says  Sir  Jame»  Ross,  *<  to  find 
it  in  every  stage,  from  that  of  charcoal, 
lighting  and  burning  freely  when  put  in  the 
fire,  to  so  high  a  degree  of  silicification  as  to 
scratch  glass.  A  bed  of  shale,"  he  con- 
tinues, "several  feet  in  thickness,  which 
was  found  overlying  some  of  the  fossil  trees, 
had  probably  prevented  their  carbonization 
when  the  fluid  lava  passed  over  them."  On 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour  there  are  two 
seams  of  coal,  one  of  which  is  150  feet  long 
and  4  broad,  and  another  further  oast,  about 
30  (eei  long  and  three  broad.  "  At  the  top 
o^  Cumberland  bay,"  says  Mr.  M*Cormick, 
"  is  a  remarkable  hill  between  300  and  400 
leet  high,  constituted  of  an  igneous  arena- 
ceous slate,  confusedly  intermingled  with 
greenstone  and  basalt,  having  a  crater-shaped 
summit,  fdUd  by  a  lake  200  yards  long^  and 
150  broody  three  feet  deep  near  the  margin, 
and  covered  with  thin  ice.  It  is  surrounded 
with  an  irregular  wall  of  greenstone,  from 
5  to  20  feet  in  height."  From  the  centre 
of  the  terraced  ridge,  terminating  in  Cape 
Francis,  there  is  a  conical  hill  1200  feet 
high,  with  a  crater-shaped  summit.  A 
shallow  lake,  covered  with  ice  at  the  time, 
and  90  feet  long,  occupies  the  depression  at 
the  summit,  round  which  piles  of  prismatic 
basalt  rise  on  the  east  and  west,  to  the  height 
of  50  feet.  Round  the  acclivity  of  the  cave, 
are  inclined  perfect  five  or  six-sided  prisms 
of  basalt,  some  of  them  10  and  12  feet  be- 
tween  the  joints. 

Among  the  150  plants  found  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  Kei^uelen  Island,  the  cabbage 
plant,  or  PringkBa  Antiscorbuticay  deserves 

•  One  of  tbete,  teven  feet  in  circumference,  was 
dai^  out  md  sent  to  England. 


particular  notice.  "  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Hooker, 
'<  an  important  vegetable  to  a  crew  long  coo* 
fined  to  salt  provisk>ns,  or  indeed  to  human 
beings  under  any  circumstances,  for  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  essenticdly  good  qualities  of  its 
English  namesake,  while  from  its  containing 
a  great  abundance  of  essential  oil,  it  never 
produces  heartburn  or  any  of  those  disagree, 
able  sensations  which  our  pot-herbs  are  apt 
to  do.  *  *  *  For  130  days  our  crews 
required  no  fresh  vegetable  but  this,  which 
was  for  nine  weeks  regularly  served  out, 
with  the  salt  beef  or  pork,  during  which 
time  there  was  no  sickness  on  board.'* 

The  climate  of  this  island  is  singularly 
rude  and  boisterous.  Although  the  anchors 
and  cables  were  of  a  weight  and  size  usu- 
ally supplied  to  ships  of  double  the  tonnage 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  yet  they  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  almost  hurricane 
violence  of  the  gales  which  prevail  at  thia 
season  of  the  year,  and  which  sometimes 
laid  the  ships  over  nearly  on  their  beam- 
ends.  Sir  James  Ross  was  frequently  ob- 
liged  to  throw  himself  down  on  the  beach, 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  carried  into 
the  water  by  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind ;  and 
he  states,  that  during  45  of  the  68  days  that 
he  remained  in  Christmas  Harbour  it  bleio  a 
gale  of  windy  and  there  were  only  three  days 
on  which  neither  rain  nor  snow  fell! 

On  the  20th  July,  the  Expedition  quitted 
this  dreary  and  disagreeable  harbour,  and 
after  losing  the  boatswain,  who  fell  over, 
board  while  engaged  upon  the  rigging  of  the 
Erebus,  they  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's  Laud 
on  the  16th  of  August.  Here  they  were 
kindly  received  at  the  Grovemment  House 
by  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  they  proceeded 
without  delay  to  refit  the  ships,  and  to  erect 
the  permanent  magnetic  observatory — the 
materials  for  which  had  been  prepared  some 
months  before.  The  ships'  portable  obser- 
vatories  were  also  put  up  at  convenient  di^ 
tances  from  the  permanent  observatory,  and 
the  several  buildings,  being  included  within 
the  boundary  palings  of  the  ^Grovemment 
grounds,  **  formed  a  pretty  looking  little  vil- 
lage."  In  this  sequestered  spot  a  series  of 
valuable  observations  was  made,  and  the  re^ 
suits  of  them  have  been  in  part  puUisbed  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactionsy  the  remainder 
being  now  in  course  of  publication  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  S(|» 
bine. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the 
French  Government  had  fitted  o»l  an  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Southern  Seas,  consisting  oi 
the  Astrolabe  and  Z616e,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  lamented  Captam  Dumont 
d'Urville,  who>  after  encountering  all  the 
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dangers  of  an  Antarctic  voyage,  lost  his  life 
—-a  victim  of  the  dreadful  railway  acci- 
dent at  Versailles.  The  United  States  bad 
likewise  fitted  out  an  Expedition  to  the  same 
region,  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes, 
in  the  frigate  Vincennes,  which  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  18th  August,  1838. 
A  general  notice  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
d'Urville  and  Wilkes  was  received  by  Sir 
James  Ross  on  his  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Captain  d'Urville  having  published  an 
account  of  his  labours  in  the  local  newspa- 
pers, and  Lieut.  Wilkes  having,  in  the  kind- 
est  manner,  in  a 'letter  from  New  Zealand, 
dated  5th  April,  1840,  made  a  communica. 
tion  to  Sir  James  Ross,  of  his  experience 
among  the  ice,  which  he  considered  as  of  a 
quite  difi^rent  character  from  the  ice  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  Captain  d'Urville  had  sail« 
ed  from  Hobart  Town  on  the  1st  January, 
1840.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  be  dis- 
covered land,  and  on  the  21st,  some  of  the 
officers  landed  on  a  small  islet,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  noainland,  and  obtained  spe- 
cimens of  its  granitic  rock.  In  the  latitude 
nearly  of  the  Antarctic  circle  of  about  67^ 
degrees,  he  traced  the  land  in  a  continuous 
line  for  150  miles,  between  the  longitudes  of 
1516°  and  142°  East.  It  was  covered  with 
SDOW,  exhibited  no  traces  of  vegetable  life, 
and  rose  to  the  average  height  of  about  1800 
feet.  To  this  land  he  gave  the  name  of 
Terre  AtUlie,  Advancing  westward,  he  dis- 
covered, and  sailed  along  a  soUd  wall  of  ice, 
about  60  miles  long,  and  150  feet  high,  which 
he  named  Cdte  Clair^e,  believing  it  to  be 
the  covering  of  a  more  solid  base.  The 
weakly  state  of  his  crew,  however,  compel- 
led him  to  discontinue  his  exploration,  and 
to  return  to  Hobart  Town.  The  western 
point  of  C6te  Clair6e  had  been  previously 
seen  by  Mr.  John  Balleny,  who  commanded 
the  Eliza  Scott,  of  154  tons,  a  ship  fitted  out 
for  whaling  purposes  by  Mr.  C.  Enderby, 
who  always  instructed  the  captains  of  his 
ships  to  push  as  far  as  possible  to  the  south. 
Captain  Balleny,  however,  mistook  this  coast 
for  an  enormous  iceberg,  and  the  land  which 
he  at  first  thought  he  saw  behind  it,  he  afler- 
wards  believed  to  be  only  clouds,  and  there- 
fere  the  French  navigator  is  fully  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  having  discovered  this  portion 
of  Antarctic  land. 

Along  with  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Ross, 
a}ready  mentioned.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  trans- 
mitted "  a  tracing  of  the  icy  barrier,  attached 
to  the  Antarctic  Continent,  discovered  by  the 
United  States^  Exploring  Expedition."  In 
explanation  of  this  tracing,  which  extends 
between  the  latitudes  62°  and  66 J°,  and  be. 
iween  the  east  longitudes  of  97°  and  167°, 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  remarks,  "I  hope  you 


intend  to  circumnavigate  the  Anti^rctic  cir. 
cle.  I  made  70°  of  it ;  and  if  my  time  would 
have  permitted,  I  should  have  joined  on  to 
Enderby 's  Land  (in  east  longitude  50°,  and 
south  latitude  673}-°).  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable  that  land  will  be  discovered  to  the 
eastward  of  165°  east,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  extends  all  round,  with  the  exception  of 
30°  or  40°  east  of  50°  west  longitude. 
Where  there  is  no  land,  there  will  be  no  icy 
barrier,  and  little  drift  ice  will  be  met  with. 
Although  there  will  always  be  found  plenty 
of  ice  islands,  there  is  plenty  of  apace  for 
them  and  a  ship  too." 

Sir  James  Ross  has  expressed  in  the  warm, 
est  terms  bis  gratitude  to  Lieutenant  Wilkes 
for  his  friendly  and  highly  honourable  con* 
duct  in  making  this  communication  to  him ; 
but  he  has  at  the  same  time  expressed  bia 
surprise  that  both  the  commanders  of  these 
great  national  expeditions  should  have  se* 
lected  the  very  place  for  penetrating  south- 
ward, for  the  exploration  of  which  the  Ex- 
pedition under  his  command  was  expressly 
preparing. 

"  I  should  have  expected  "  continues  Sir  James, 
^that  their  national  pride  would  have  cansed 
them  rather  to  have  chosen  any  other  path  in  the 
wide  field  before  them  than  one  thus  pointed  out, 
if  no  hif^her  consideration  had  power  to  prevent 
such  an  interference.*  They  had,  however,  the 
unquestionable  right  to  select  any  part  they 
thought  proper  at  which  to  direct  their  efforts, 
without  considering  the  embarrassing  situation  in 
which  their  conduct  might  have  p]a<^  me.  For- 
tunately, in  my  interactions,  much  bad  been  left 
to  my  judgment  under  unforeseen  circumstances ; 
and,  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  England  liad 
ever  led  the  way  of  discoverv  in  the  Southern  as 
well  as  in  the  Northern  regions,  I  considered  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  pre-emi- 
nence she  has  ever  maintained,  if  we  were  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  any  other  nation.  I 
therefore  resolved  at  once  to  avoid  all  interference 
with  their  discoveries,  and  selected  a  much  more 
easterly  meridian,  170°  east,  in  which  to  endea- 
vour to  penetrate  to  the  southward,  and  if  possible 
reach  the  Magnetic  Pole." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  116. 

On  the  18th  November,  1840,  the  Expe- 
dition  left  Hobart  Town  on  their  voyage  to- 
wards the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  on  the  20th 
reached  Auckland  Islands,  and  established 
their  observatories.     The  Auckland  Islands, 


•  We  cannot  concur  with  our  excellent  author  in 
blaming  either  the  French  or  the  American  Com- 
mander. The  British  Expedition  might  never 
have  sailed,  or  might  never  have  reached  its  desti- 
nation ;  and  in  such  an  event,  the  commanders 
could  never  have  justified  themselves  to  their  re- 
spective  Governments,  had  they  omitted,  from  any 
feelings  of  delicacy,  to  take  the  best  path  to  the 
Antarctic  Pole. 
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as  well  as  the  Campbell  Islaadsy  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  basalt  aod  greenstone ;  and 
ooe  of  the  pnnnontories  of  the  former,  called 
^  Deas'  Head,"  exhibits  fine  cdumns  300 
ieet  high,  and  highly  magnetic.  The  lofti- 
est hill,  Mount  Eden,  is  1300  feet  high,  and 
clothed  with  grass  to  its  summit.  The  bo- 
tany and  soology  of  these  islands  are  parti- 
cularly interesting ;  but  we  must  refer  for 
an  account  of  them  to  the  interesting  works 
of  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr.  Richardson. 

The  Expeditioo  reached  Campbell  Island 
on  the  13th  December.  This  island  was 
discoTered,  in  1810,  by  Frederick  Hazle- 
bargh.  It  is  30  miles  in  circumference, 
mountainous,  and  having  several  good  bar- 
hours.  The  highest  hill  is  1500  feet.  On 
the  15th  and  16th,  the  Expedition  was  busily 
engaged  in  *' completing  wood  and  water," 
and  in  making  all  preparations  for  their 
southern  voyage,  whieh  they  considered  to 
have  commenced  on  leaving  this  harbour, 
and  which  they  resolved  to  pursue  by  pro- 
oeeding  directly  southward,  upon  the  meri- 
dian  of  Campbell  Idand,  rather  than  upon 
that  of  Hobart  Town. 

Leaving  Campbell  Island  on  the  17th  De- 
ccraber,  1840,  almost  the  mid-summer  day 
of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  they  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  21st  was  at 
no  time  above  40^.  On  the  27th,  they  en- 
countered a  chain  of  icebergs,  which,  unlike 
those  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  presented  very 
little  variety  of  form.  Their  size  was  about 
two  miles  in  circuit,  and  generally  from  120 
to  180  feet  high,  their  sides  being  perpendi- 
cular and  their  summits  tabular.  On  the 
4th  January,  1841,  they  passed  through  nu- 
merous icebergs  of  strange  and  curious 
ioTtnay  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  every 
▼ariety  of  colour,  and  forming,  as  the  ships 
pursued  their  devious  way  among  them,  a 
scene  of  much  interest  and  grandeur.  On 
the  5th  January,  they  entered  the  pack,  re- 
ceiving some  very  heavy  blows,  and  after 
about  "an  hour's  thumping,"  they  found 
their  way  into  some  small  holes  of  water 
connected  by  narrow  lanes.  After  forcing 
the  interposing  barriers  as  they  occurred, 
and  sustaining  violent  shocks,  which  nothing 
but  ships  so  strengthened  could  have  with- 
stood, they  were  baffled  in  all  their  attempts 
to  penetrate  further,  and  were  obliged  to 
heave  into  a  small  hole  of  water,  out  of 
which  they  could  find  no  way  to  the  south- 
ward, and  were  therefore  obliged  to  wait 
mitil  the  ice  opened.  On  the  7th,  the  ice 
slackened  a  little,  and  they  succeeded  in 
boring  their  way  several  miles  through  it, 
till  the  9th,  when,  upon  the  springing  up  of 
a  breeze  from  the  northward,  they  found 
themselves  again  in  a  dear  sea.    Shaping 


their  course  directly  for  the  Magnetic  Pole, 
a  strong  **  land-blink'^  appeared  in  the  hori- 
zon,  and  soon  after  two  o'clock,  a.m.,  of  the 
11th  January,  1841,  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
Lieutenant  Wood,  reported  that  the  land  ilseJJf 
was  distinctly  seen  directly  ahead  of  the 
ship.  It  rose  majestically  in  lofty  peaks 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  must  have 
been  at  least  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  ship.  To  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
distant  range  the  name  of  SaJnne  was  most 
appropriately  given,  in  honour  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sabine,  Secretary  to  the  British 
Association,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  Expedition,  and  still  more  distinguish- 
ed by  his  admirable  contributions  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  On  the 
same  day  at  noon,  after  having  advanced 
fifteen  leagues  nearer  Mount  Sabine,  they 
were  in  the  latitude  of  7P  15^ — the  highest 
that  Captain  Cook  had  attained  in  1774. 

As  the  Expedition  advanced,  new  moun- 
tains were  discovered,  extending  in  ranges 
to  the  right  and  left  of  Mount  Sabine,  which 
they  ascertained  to  be  10,000  feet  high,  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  Having  found 
it  impossible  to  land  in  the  small  bay  which 
they  approached,  they  viewed  with  delight 
the  triumph  of  their  labours. 

'*It  was  a  beantirolly  clear  evening,  and  im 
had  a  most  enchanting  view  of  the  two  magnifi- 
cent ranges  of  mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks,  pei- 
fectly  covered  with  eternal  snow,  rose  to  eleva- 
tions varying  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  glaciers  that 
filled  their  intervening  valleys,  and  which  descend- 
ed from  near  the  mountains'  summits,  projected  in 
many  places  several  miles  into  the  sea,  and  tsr* 
minated  in  b>fty  perpendicular  cliffs.  In  a  few 
places,  the  rocks  broke  throuffh  their  icy  cover- 
ing) by  which  alone  we  could  be  assured  that  land 
formed  the  nucleus  of  this,  to  appearance,  enor- 
mous iceberg." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  186. 

Favoured  by  very  fine  weather  during  the 
ni^ht,  the  ships  succeeded  in  approaching 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  small  islands 
near  the  main  land,  and  Sir  James  Ross  lost 
no  time  in  effecting  a  landing  along  with 
several  of  his  officers.  The  heavy  surf  and 
the  icy  margin  of  the  coast  prevented  them 
from  attempting  to  reach  the  main  land; 
and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
tent  themselves  with  the  occupation  of 
the  largest  of  the  islands,  upon  which  they 
landed  on  a  beach  covered  with  loose  stones 
and  stranded  masses  of  ice.  On  this  barren 
spot  was  planted  the  British  ffag,  and  the 
newly-discovered  lands  were  taken  posses- 
sion  of  in  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
island,  situated  in  latitude  71^  56^  and  171* 
T  east  longitude,  was  named  Possession 
Island.     It  is  composed  entirely  of  igneous 
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rocks — has  not  the  snmllest  trace  of  vegeta* 
tioD — and  is  accessible  only  by  its  western 
shore. 

"We  saw,"  eays  Sir  James  Ross,  "incon- 
ceivable myriads  of  penguins,  completely  and 
densely  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
along  the  ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills — attacking  us  vigorously  as 
we  waded  through  their  ranks,  and  pecking  at  us 
with  their  sharp  beaks,  which,  together  witn  their 
loud  coarse  notes,  and  the  nnsupportable  stench 
from  the  deep  bed  of  cruano  which  had  been  form- 
ing for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some  period  be 
valuable  to  our  Australasian  colonists,  made  us 
glad  to  get  away  again,  after  loading  our  boats 
with  penguins  and  geological  specimens." — ^Vol. 
i.,  p.  189. 

Baffled  in  their  southward  progress  by  a 
violent  storm,  and  harassed  with  uninter- 
nipted  showers  of  snow,  and  thick  foggy 
weather,  they  found,  on  the  14th  January, 
that  they  had  lost  only  eighteen  miles  during 
the  gale.  This  loss,  hoWever,  was  atoned 
for  by  the  sight  during  that  day  of  a  great 
number  of  large  whales,  chiefly  of  the 
hunchback  kind,  thirty  being  counted  at  one 
time  and  in  various  directions,  by  means  of 
their  "  blowing"  and  "  spouting." 

"  Hitherto,"  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  persecutors,  they  have  here  enjoyed 
a  life  of  tranquillity  and  security;  bat  will  now  no 
donbt  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  our 
country,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  our  merchants — and  these,  we 
well  know,  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  A 
fresh  source  of  national  and  individual  wealth  is 
thus  opened  to  eommereial  enterprise,  and  if  pur- 
tned  with  boldness  and  perseverance  it  cannot 
fiul  to  be  abundantly  productive." — ^Vol.  i.,  pp. 
191, 192. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  January,  the 
weather  being  beautifully  clear,  they  saw 
to  great  advantage  the  magnificent  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  for  some  days  before, 
they  had  imperfectly  seen,  stretching  away 
to  the  south ;  and  they  "  gazed  with  feelings 
of  indescribable  delight  upon  u  scene  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence  far  beyond  any- 
thing they  had  before  seen  or  had  conceiv- 
ed." They  were  covered  to  their  sharply 
pointed  summits  with  snow,  and  by  a  rough 
measurement  their  height  varied  from  12,000 
to  upwards  of  14,000  feet.  To  the  first 
range  of  mountains,  which  they  saw  on  the 
11th,  stretching  N.W.,  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Admiralty  Range — Mount  Minto 
(next  to  Mount  Sabine)  being  the  most 
southern  of  the  range,  and  Mount  Dalmeny 
the  most  northern,  the  intermediate  ones 
bearing  the  names  of  the  other  senior  and 
junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  To  the 
range  which  they  now  saw  stretching  di- 


reotly  south,  were  given  the  names  of  those 
members  of  the  British  Association  and  the 
Royal  Society  who  had  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  forwarding  the  scientific  ob- 
jects of  the  Expedition — beginning  in  the 
north  with  Mount  Robinson*  (next  to  Mount 
Sabine),  and  terminating  with  Mount  North- 
ampton to  the  south ;  the  nances  of  other 
distinguished  members  of  these  bodies  being 
given  to  the  capes. 

As  the  Expedition  steered  southward, 
new  portions  of  land  opened  to  their  view. 
The  sun  shone  on  the  icy  landscape,  and, 
thrown  back  in  every  variety  of  "tone  and 
modification,"  th6  light  which  fell  upon  its 
snows  and  its  glaciers,  delighted  the  eye 
and  elevated  the  minds  of  the  spectators* 
To  these  feelings,  were  added  on  th^  part 
of  Sir  James  R<»8,  others  of  a  more  tender 
kind,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  to 
recording. 

"During  the  afternoon  an  unusual  degree  of 
refraction  was  remarked  to  the  sonthwestward, 
whkh  had  the  efl^t  of  bnuf^xng  at  times  dearly 
into  view  land  which  we  had  not  before  seen,  and 
then  again  removing  it  from  our  sight  This  land 
having  been  thus  discovered  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  on  the  birthday  of 
a  lady  to  whom  I  was  then  attached,  and  whom  I 
have  now  the  happiness  of  calling  my  wife,  I 
gave  her  name  to  the  extreme  southern  point- 
Cape  Anne ;  and  the  land  afterwards  proving  to 
be  an  island,  was  named  Coalman  Island  after 
her  father,  Thomas  Coalman,  Esq.,  of  Whitgift 
HalI,York."— Vol.i.,p.  199. 

Coulman  Island,  hitherto  seen  only  by 
refraction,  now  formed  the  southern  extreme 
point  of  view,  and  a  new  range  of  moun- 
tains, constituting  a  sort  of  crescent-sbaped 
ridge,  was  observed  stretching  to  the  south- 
ward from  Mount  Northampton.  A  re- 
markable conical  mountain  to  the  norih  of 
this  last  mountain,  **  was  named  in  ooropli- 
ment  to  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt ; 
and  one  to  the  southward  of  it  after  Sir 
David  Brewster,  the  joint  founders  of  the 
British  Association,  which  has  so  eminently 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science 
in  Great  Britain.  Mount  Lubbock,  to  the 
southward  of  Mount  Brewster,  was  named 
after  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  Treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  two  other  moun- 
tains still  further  to  the  southward  were 
named  after  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murcbison, 
then  the  General  Secretary,  and  Professor 
Phillips,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Association." 


*  The 'other  names  in  tbeir  ord«r  aouthward  be- 
ing Mountfl  Whewell,  Her^beU  Peacock,  Lloyd» 
and  Harcourt. 
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On  the  19tli  and  20th  January,  a  favour, 
able  breeze  carried  the  ships  rapidly  south- 
ward,  and  on  the  2l8t  they  descried  in  the 
west  a  high-peaked  mountain,  which  they 
iMLnned  after  JLiord  Monteagle — and  one  of 
great  elevation,  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Mount  iEtna,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Melbourne.  For  some  days 
the  officers  of  both  ships  gave  it  the  name 
of  Mount  iEtna,  and  they  considered  its 
elevation  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Sicilian  mountain.  A  mass  of  ice,  pro- 
bably about  forty  feet  thick,  obstructed  their 
approach  to  the  coast;. and  as  it  was  im- 
poestble  to  penetrate  it,  they  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed southward  along  its  edges,  and  then 
afterwards  to  pursue  a  westerly  course  to- 
wards  the  Magnetic  Pole  to  which  a  dip  of 
84^  87'  showed  them  that  they  were  now 
approaching. 

On  the  22d  January,  after  noon,  the  Ex- 
pedition made  the  lat.  of  74°  2(K,  and  by 
7  h.  P.M.,  having  ground  to  believe  that 
they  were  then  in  a  higher  Southern  latitude 
than  had  been  attained  by  that  enterprising 
seaman,  the  late  Captain  James  Weddel, 
and  therefore  higher  than  all  their  prede- 
cessors, an  extra  allowance  of  grog  was 
issued  to  the  crews  as  a  reward  for  their 
perseverance.  On  the  25th  May,  they  had 
advanced  so  near  the  Magnetic  Pole,  that 
tbe  dip  had  increased  to  87°  10^  of  their 
distance  from  it  about  240  miles.  At  this 
part  of  their  course  the  immense  crater  of 
Mount  Melbourne,  and  the  more  pointed 
summit  of  Mount  Monteagle,  were  high 
above  the  adjacent  mountams,  and  "  form 
two  of  the  more  remarkable  objects  of  this 
most  wonderful  and  magnificent  mass  of 
volcanic  land."  Pursuing  their  course  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  considerable  island,  and 
when  they  were  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  it,  the  two  commanders,  accompanied  by 
several  officers,  attempted  to  land  upon  the 
only  piece  of  beach  they  could  see  in  row. 
ing  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  difficulty,  however,  was  so  great,  that 
Sir  James  Ross  got  into  the  Terror's  whale- 
boat,  which  was  better  fitted  for  encounter, 
ing  the  surf  than  the  heavy  cutter  of  the 
Erebus,  and  by  watching  the  opportunity 
when  the  boat  was  on  the  crest  of  the 
breakers,  he  succeeded  in  jumping  upon  the 
rocks. 

**  By  means  of  a  rope  some  of  the  officers  land- 
ed  with  more  ^ility,  bat  not  withont  setting 
thofonghly  wetted;  and  one  having  nearly  lost 
bis  life  in  this  difficult  affitir,  I  was  obliged  to  for- 
bid any  more  attempting  to  land.  The  thermo- 
meter oeing  at  22^,  every  part  of  the  rocks  which 
*  were  washed  by  the  waves  was  covered  with  a 
coaling  of  ice,  so  that  in  jumping  from  the  boat, 


he  flipped  fromthem  into  tbe  water,  between'her 
stem  and  the  almost  perpendicalar  rock  on  which 
we  had  landed^and  but  for  tbe  promptitade  of 
those  in  the  boat,  in  instantly  pulling  off;  he  must 
have  been  crushed  between  it  and  the  rocks.  It 
was  most  mercifully  ordered  otherwise ;  and  he 
was  taken  into  the  boat  without  having  sufiered 
anv  other  injury  than  being  benumbed  with  the 
cold.  We  proceeded  therefore  at  once  to  take 
possession  of  the  Island  in  due  form,  and  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  every  individual  in  the  £x- 
peditioo,  I  named  It  FfiANKLiN  Islakd,  in  compli- 
ment to  Sir  John  Franklin.  *  *  ♦  Having 
procured  numerous  specimens  of  the  rocks  of  the 
island,  we  hastened  our  departure,  in  consequence 
of  the  perishing  condition  of  our  unlucky  com- 
panion, and  succeeded  in  embarking  without  any 
lurther  accident  We  gained  the  ships  before 
nine  o'clock,  all  of  us  thoroughly  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  painfully  cold".— Vol.  i.,pp.  213,  216. 

This  island,  twelve  miles  long  and  six 
broad,  is  situated  in  lat.  76°  8^  S.,  and  long. 
168°  12'  E.  It  consists  wholly  of  igneous 
rocks,  presenting  on  its  northern  side  a  line 
of  dark  precipitous  cliffs,  500  or  600  feet 
high,  with  several  longitudinal  broad  white 
bands  several  feet  thick,  and  probably 
aluminous,  two  or  three  of  them  having  a 
red  ochre  colour.  The  white  petrel  and  the 
rapacious  sea- gull  had  their  nests  on  the 
ledges  of  the  cliffs,  but  vegetable  life  was  not 
seen,  even  in  the  trace  of  a  lich.en  or  a  seaweed. 
From  the  S.  and  the  S.  W.  sides  of  the  island, 
a  high  cliff  of  Ice  projects  into  the  sea,  and  a 
dangerous  reef  of  rocks  extends  from  its 
Southern  cape  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles. 

An  important  discovery  now  awaited  Sir 
James  Ross.  At  midnight  of  the  27th,  the 
Expedition  had  l)ecn  tantalized  with  the  ap« 
pea  ranee  of  efght  separate  islands,  which 
turuOT  out  to  be  the  summits  of  mountains 
at  a  great  distance,  and  since  the  preceding 
noon  they  had  been  in  sight  of  what  they 
called  the  High  Island;  but  on  the  28th, 
when  they  had  approached  nearer  this  sup- 
posed island,  it  proved  to  be  a  Volcano  12,867 
feel  hfghf  emitting  fiame  and  smoke  in  pro* 
fusion.  To  this  interesting  mountain  Sir 
James  Ross  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Ere- 
bus, and  to  un  extinct  volcano  to  the  east  of 
it,  and  nearer  the  shore,  10,884  feet  in  height, 
he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Terror.  A 
small  hich  conical  island  which  formed  part 
of  the  interesting  view  before  them,  was 
named  after  Captain,  now  Admiral  Beauforl^ 
hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  mountains  to  which  the  two  volcanoes 
belonged,  stretching  southward  to  the  79th 
degree  of  latitude,  was  called  the  Parry 
Mountains,  after  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  the  cele- 
brated Arctic  navigator.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Mount  Erebus  was  observed 
to  emit  smoke  and  flame  in  unusual  quantf- 
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ties.  A  volume  of  dense  smoke  was  pro* 
jected  at  each  successive  jet,  with  great  force, 
and  in  a  vertical  column  to  the  height  ot 
ahout  1500  or  2000  feet  above  the  crater. 
When  the  upper  portion  of  it  began  to  be 
condensed  by  the  cold,  it  descended  in  mist 
or  snow,  and  gradually  dispersed  itself.  In 
about  half  an  hour  a  similar  column  of  smoke 
was  ejected,  and  the  same  efiect  took  place 
at  intervals,  by  no  means  regular.  The  di- 
ameter of  these  columns  was  estimated  at 
between  200  and  300  feet.  Whenever  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  the  mouth  of  the  crater 
was  seen  filled  with  a  bright  red  flame,  and 
some  of  the  officers  believed  that  they  saw 
streams  of  lava  flowing  down  its  side,  until 
they  disappeared  beneath  ihe  drapery  of 
snow,  which,  commencing  for  a  few  hundred 
feet  below  the  crater,  descended  towards  the 
shore,  and  projected  its  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  ice  into  the  sea.  Mount  Terror  was  much 
freer  from  snow,  particularly  on  its  eastern 
slope,  where  numerous  conical  orater-like 
hillocks  had  probably  afforded  vents  to  the 
imprisoned  lava.  Close  to  Cape  Crozier,  two 
very  conspicuous  hills,  with  craters,  were  ob- 
served. Dr.  Hooker,  in  a  letter  to  his  father. 
Sir  W.  Hooker,  has  given  the  following  strik- 
ing description  of  this  remarkable  scene : — 

"  The  water  and  the  sky  were  both  as  blue,  or 
rather  more  intensely  blue  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them  in  the  tropics,  and  all  the  coast  one  mass  of 
dazzlingly  beautiful  peaks  of  snow,  which,  when 
the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  reflected  the 
most  brilliant  tints  of  golden-yellow  and  scarlet ; 
and  then  to  see  the  dark  cloud  of  smoke,  tinged 
with  flame,  rising  from  the  volcano  in  a  perfectly 
unbroken  column,  one  side  jet-black,  the  other 
giving  back  the  colours  of  the  sun,  sometimes 
turning  oflf  at  a  right  angle  by  some  curAnt  of 
wind,  and  stretching  many  miles  to  leeward, — 
this  was  a  sight  so  surpassing  everything  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  so  heightened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  had  penetrated  into  regions  far  be- 
yond what  was  ever  deemed  practicable,  that  it 
really  caused  a  feeling  of  awe  to  steal  over  us  at 
the  consideration  of  our  own  comparative  insig- 
nificance and  helplessness,  and  at  the  same  time, 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Creator  in  the  works  of  his  hands." 

Another  phenomenon,  of  a  not  less  inte- 
resting, thoujzh  of  an  opposite  kind,  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Expedition.  On  ap- 
proaching the  land  they  perceived  a  low 
white  line  stretching  from  the  most  eastern 
point  of  land  at  Cape  Crozier,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  discern  to  the  eastward.  It  rose 
higher  as  they  approached  it,  and  proved  to 
be  a  perpendicular  cliflT  of  ice  between  150 
and  200  feet  high,  perfectly  flat  on  the  top, 
and  free  from  fissures  or  projections  on  its 
smooth  face.    This  obstruction  to  their  fur- 


ther  progresn  was  a  source  of  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  Expedition,  but  it  was  for- 
tunately  of  such  a  kind  as  to  determine  their 
future  proceedings  ;  for,  as  Sir  James  Ross 
observes,  "  they  might  with  equal  chance  of 
success  try  to  sail  through  the  cliflfe  of  Do- 
ver  as  penetrate  such  a  mass."  In  follow- 
ing this  cliff  to  the  east,  its  height  increased 
to  between  200  and  300  feet,  and  Sir  James 
Ross  conjectures  that  it  is  more  than  1000 
feet  in  thickness.  AAer  sailing  along  it  for 
upwards  of  100  miles,  they  found  it  still 
stretching  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  an  E.S.E. 
direction.  It  had  been  supposed  that  this 
great  mass  of  ice  was  formed  upon  a  ledge 
of  rock,  but  the  depth  of  water  close  to  it 
(410  fathoms)  seemed  *<  to  show  that  its 
outer  edge,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  resting 
on  the  ground."  On  the  81st  January,  afler 
sailing  all  day  under  snow,  without  meeting 
either  land  or  ice,  they  perceived,  when  the 
snow  cleared  aS,  the  strong  ice-blink  of  the 
barrier  to  the  south,  and  they  soonaflerwarda 
found  ahead  of  them  several  icebergs. 
Their  form  was,  generally  speaking,  tabular, 
with  flat  summits  and  perpendicular  sides  ; 
and  as  their  height  was  between  150  and 
200  feet,  that  of  the  barrier.  Sir  James  Ross 
was  convinced  that  they  had  formed  part  of 
that  magnificent  wall ;  and  from  their  being 
found  at  this  season  of  the  year  so  near  the 
place  of  their  formation,  he  believed  that 
they  were  resting  on  the  ground.  He  there- 
fore took  soundings,  and  found,  at  the  depth 
of  260  fathoms,  a  bottom  of  stiff  green  sand 
— a  fact  which  satisfied  them  that  these  ice- 
bergs had  been  broken  off  from  the  great 
barrier,  and  had  grounded  on  this  curious 
bank,*  which  they  regarded  as  of  itself  a 
discovery  of  considerable  interest. 

A  curious  anomaly  in  the  variation  of  the 
needle  was  here  observed.  The  dip  had  di- 
minished to  86°  23' ;  and  although  the  com- 
pass  had  on  that  account  again  begun  to 
point  with  greater  precision,  yet  an  unac- 
countable decrease  in  the  variation  had  taken 
place  from  98°  to  77°  E.,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  16°.  From  the 
number  and  accuracy  of  the  observations, 
Sir  James  Ross  had  no  doubt  that  they  bad 
passed  among  those  extraordinary  magnetic 
points  which  Sir  E.  Parry  first  observed  id 
the  Arctic  seas,  near  the  entrance  of  tho 
Hecla  and  Fury  Straits.-f  These  observa- 
tions were  of  course  omitted  in  determining 
the  position  of  the  Magnetic  Pole. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  penetrate  the 
dense  pack  of  ice  in  which  they  had  been 

*  The  distance  from  Cape  Crozier  was  200  miles, 
and  60  from  the  edge  of  tne  barrier, 
t  Second  Voyage,  p.  247. 
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ioToWed  ^r  two  days,  the  Commander  re- 
solved to  trace  the  extent  of  the  great  bar- 
rier  to  the  eastward.  The  present  face  of 
the  barrier,  on  the  2d  February,  was  in  78^ 
15^  south  latitude.  It  was  160  feet  high, 
and  extended  as  far  to  the  east  and  west  as 
the  eye  could  discern,  stretching  to  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  250  miles  in  one  unbroken  line 
from  Cape  Crozier.  At  midnight  of  the  8th 
February,  they  obtained  soundings  of  275 
fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles 
from  the  barrier,  and  being  favoured  with  a 
commanding  breeze,  they  "  stood  on"  towards 
the  barrier,  then  about  14  miles  distant,  to- 
wards a  remarkable-hoking  hay  in  i/,  which 
was  Ihe  only  indentation  they  had  perceived 
through  its  immense  extent.  Having  reachexl 
through  clear  water  to  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  its  icy  cliffj^,  and  under  circumstan- 
ces of  great  hazard,  they  sounded  in  330 
fathoms  of  green  muddy  bottom,  and  they 
measured  the  height  of  the  barrier,  which 
far  overtopped  their  mast-heads.  The  height 
of  the  barrier  was  150  feet,  much  lower 
than  they  had  previously  found  it. 

**  The  &av,''  says  Sir  James  Ross,  '*  which  we 
had  entered,  was  formed  by  a  projecting  peninsu- 
la of  ice,  terminated  by  a  cape  170  feet  high  ;  but 
at  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connected  it  with 
the  great  barrier,  it  was  not  more  than  50  feet 
higl^  affording  us  the  only  opportunity  we  had  of 
seeing  its  upper  surface  from  our  mast-heads. 
It  appeared  to  be  quite  smooth,  and  conveyed  to 
the  mind  the  idea  cf  an  immense  plain  of  frosted 
silver.  Gigantic  icicles  depended  *  from  every 
point  of  its  perpendicular  clins,  proving  what  we 
could  not  have  otherwise  believed,  that  it  some- 
times  thaws ;  for  at  a  season  of  the  year,  equiva- 
lent in  England  to  August,  we  had  the  thermome- 
ter at  12**,  and  at  noon  not  rising  above  14°. 
This  severity  of  temperature  is  remarkable  also, 
when  compared  with  our  former  experience  in  the 
Northern  seas,  whereyjrom  every  iceberg  you  meet 
with,  streams  of  water  are  constantly  pouring  off 
during  the  summer."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  236,  237. 

As  we  regard  this  barrier  of  ice  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  phy- 
sical geography,  we  shall  quit  our  chronolo. 
gical  details,  and  add  the  information  regard. 
log  it  which  was  obtained  in  the  second  visit 
of  the  Expedition  to  that  interesting  locality. 
On  the  22d  February,  1842,  the  great  bar- 
rier was  seen  from  the  mast-head  just  before 
midnight.  When  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
its  vertical  cliffs  they  tried  to  continue  its 
eastern  examination,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
turn  its  eastern  extremity  and  attain  a  higher 
latitude.  The  rapidly-forming  young  ice, 
however,  stopped  their  progress  in  that  di- 
rection. When  they  were  within  half  a 
mile  of  it,  on  the  28d  February,  their  exa- 
mination was  stopped  by  a  belt  of  broken 


fragments  at  its  foot,  firmly  cemented  by 
new- formed  ice.  Here  they  obtained  sound- 
ings of  290  fathoms  in  green  mud,  inter- 
mixed with  small  volcanic  stones. 

*'  This  depth  of  water  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  outer  edge  of  the  barrier  was  not  resting 
on  the  ground;  &r  by  various  measurements  of 
its  highest  part,  it  was  found  to  be  only  107  feet 
above  the  sea,  from  which  point  it  gradually  di- 
minished for  about  ten  miles  to  the  eastward, 
where  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  80  feet, 
but  beyond  that  distance  it  again  rose  higher. 
The  point  at  which  we  had  approached  it  was  on 
the  east  side  of  a  bay,  between  eight  and  nine 
miles  deep,  so  filled  with  ice  that  we  were  unable 
to  set  further  into  it ;  its  outline  was  much  more 
broken  aud  indented  than  we  had  found  it  last 

frear  further  to  the  westward,  and  its  perpendicu- 
ar  clifis  had  dwindled  down  to  less  than  half  tlieir 
elevation  at  thdr  attachment  to  Cape  Crozier  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Terror.  The  temperature  of 
the  sea  near  the  bottom  was  30°,  or  about  2° 
colder  than  due  to  the  depth  at  a  distance  from 
the  barrier,  thus  showing  how  trifling  was  the 
effect  of  this  enormous  mass,  whose  influence  we 
might  have  expected  to  have  been  suflScient  to 
have  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  sea  to  its 
freezing  point,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half.  *  *  *  At  this  point  the  face  of  the 
barrier  was  in  latitude  78°  8'  south,  and  in  longi- 
tude 1(^1°  27'  west  from  Greenwich.  From  this 
point  it  branched  considembly  to  the  northward  of 
east,  forbidding  the  hope  of  reaching  a  higher 
latitude  this  season.  *  *  *  As  we  came  to 
the  lower  part  of  it,  which  I  have  already  noticed, 
we  perceived  from  our  mast-heads  thai  it  gradual- 
ly rose  to  the  southtoard,  presenting  the  appearance 
(fmotmtains  of  great  height,  perfectly  covered  with 
snow,  but  toith  a  varied  and  undulating  outline 
which  the  barrier  itself  could  not  have  assumed. 
*  *  ♦  I,  in  coinmon  with  nearly  all  my  com- 
panions,/€«/  assured  that  the  presence  of  land  there 
amounts  almost  to  a  certainty.  *  *  *  I  have, 
however,  marked  it  on  the  chart  only  as  an  ap- 
pearance of  land."— -Vol.  ii.,  pp.  199,  203. 

Resuming  our  narrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  expedition  in  1841,  we  find  that 
on  the  18th  February  they  bore  away  for 
the  purpose  of  making  another  attempt  to 
reach  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  of  seeking  a 
harbour  in  its  vicinity,  in  which  they  might 
pass  the  winter.  On  the  14th,  in  lat.  76^ 
22'  and  long.  178«  16'  E.,  the  dip  had 
increased  to  87^  as  they  approached  the 
Pole,  then  about  860  miles  distant;  and 
as  the  variation  was  9P,  they  concluded 
that  they  were  very  nearly  in  its  latitude. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  when  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  middle  point  between  Frank* 
lin  and  Beaufort  Islands,  when  the  variation 
was  107**  18'  E.,they  were  becalmed  in  the 
aflemoon,  and  witnessed  some  magnificent 
eruptions  of  Mount  Erebus.  The  flame  and 
smoke  were  projected  to  a  great  height, 
but  they  could  not,  as  formerly,  discover  any 
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lava,  issuing  from  the  crater,  although  the 
exhibitions  were  now  upon  a  much  grander 
scale.  A  solid  mass  of  land  ice,  15  miles 
broad,  prevented  them  from  approaching  a 
low  point  of  land,  with  a  small  islet,  which 
they  had  hoped  might  afford  them  a  place 
of  refuge  during  the  winter ;  and  there- 
fore thinking  it  impossible  to  get  any  nearer 
the  Pole  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  season, 
they  resolved  to  abandon  the  attempt.  They 
were  now  in  lat.  76°  12'  and  long.  164°  E., 
the  dip  being  88"^  40^  and  the  variation 
109°  24^  E.,  and  the  distance  of  the  Pole 
160  miles ;  and  having  .  completed  the 
necessary  observations,  they  retraced  their 
way  through  the  pack  of  ice  to  the  eastward. 
The  newly-discovered  land,  which  they 
were  about  to  leave,  received  the  name  of 
Victoria  Land  ;  the  great  mass  of  mountains 
in  160°  of  west  long,  and  from  75<=>  to  77^^ 
of  south  lat.,  was  called  Prince  Albert  Moun- 
tains, 

The  Expedition  had  now  returned  along 
the  coast  of  Victoria  Land  to  the  same  spot 
near  Cape  Adare,  where  they  were  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1841.  On  the  21st,  22d, 
23d,  24th  February,  they  examined  the 
coast  beneath  the  Admiralty  Range  of  moun- 
tains, ending  at  Cape  North,  and  terminat- 
ing the  coast  which  had  been  trending  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  The  coast  here 
presented  perpendicular  icy  cliffs,  the  height 
of  which  varied  from  200  to  500  feet ;  and 
a  chain  of  grounded  icebergs,  of  the  tabular 
form  and  from  one  to  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, extended  some  miles  from  the  cliffs. 
Emerging  from  the  pack,  they  pursued 
their  way  northwards,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th  February  they  got  the  last  glimpse 
of  Victoria  Land,  Mount  Elliot  (named  after 
the  Honourable  Admiral  George  Elliot) 
being  dimly  discerned  through  the  mist  at 
a  distance  of  70  miles.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  at  11  h.  80  m.,  they  were 
indulged  for  the  first  time  with  a  sight  of 
the  Aurora  Australis,  which  appeared  in  the 
magnetic  west.  It  had  the  form  of  two  seg* 
ments  of  a  broken  arch,  at  an  altitude  of 
15**,  from  which  bright  coruscations  shot 
upwards  to  the  height  of  about  60®. 
Sir  James  Ross  remarks,  that  the  upper 
points  of  these  radiations  were  more  beauti* 
fully  attenuated  than  any  of  those  ho  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  The  vertical  beams  had  much 
lateral  motion,  and  frequently  disappeared 
and  reappeared  in  a  few  seconds  ;  but  they 
could  not  perceive  any  of  those  remarkable 
colours  which  give  such  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter to  the  Northern  Lights*.  The  Aurora 
continued  to  appear  in  a  west  by  south- 
west  magnetic    direction  until   1  h.  30  m. 


next  morning,  the  colourless  coruscatioDs 
reaching  from  the  horizon  to  30^  of  altitude. 
On  the  evening  of  the  1st  March  the  Aurora 
was  again  seen. 

"  It  was  different  from  the  exhibitions  I  have 
seen  of  it  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in  the  greater 
lenirth  of  the  vertical  beams,  and  the  frequency 
andsuddennesd  of  its  Hppearance  and  disappear- 
ance, and  more  like  flushes  of  light ;  it  was  again 
also  perfectly  colourless,  had  considerble  lateral 
flitting  motion,  and  formed  an  irregular  arch 
about  30**  high,  whose  centre  bore  west  (magne- 
tic). From  this  it  would  seem  tliat,  as  in  the 
northern  regions,  the  principal  sent  of  the  Aumra 
is  not  in  the  bitrher  latitudes ;  and  probably,  in 
the  latitude  of  68*^  6'  it  will  be  foona  principally 
to  obtain."— Vol.  i.,  p.  266. 

The  Aurora  Australis  was  subsequently 
seen,  as  the  Expedition  advanced  northward 
and  westward,  on*  the  7th  March,  in  long. 
162°  E.  and  lat.  65*="  3F,  and  also  on  the 
22d,  23d,  24th,  25th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  and 
30th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  22d,  at  2 
h.  A.  M.,  it  formed  a  broad  band  o^  yellowish 
light  in  the  northeast,  and  at  night,  from  9 
till  12,  it  reappeared  at  an  altitude  of  10®, 
shooting  long  narrow  streams  of  colourless 
light  towards  the  zenith.  On  the  23d,  in 
lat.  62*^,  a  bright  arch  of  a  yellow  colour 
extended  across  the  zenith,  having  its  edges 
tinged  with  a  purple  hue.  A  succession  of 
arches  formed  at  an  altitude  of  10®,  the  cen- 
tre of  each  gradually  rising  towards  the 
zenith,  which  several  of  them  passed  before 
they  disappeared.  This  splendid  display 
was  as  usual  followed  by  a  fall  of  snow.  On 
the  26th,  the  Aurora  afforded  considerable 
light  in  the  absence  of  the  moon.  It  formed 
an  arch  20®  high,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
exhibiting  at  times  vivid  flashes  of  a  bright 
pink  colour.  On  the  27th,  a  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  Aurora  took  place  at  7  h.  56  m.  in 
the  evening.  The  coruscations  appeared  in 
the  west,  the  streamers  rising  from  above  20® 
high  to  an  altitude  of  70®.  At  8  h.  15  m. 
it  formed  a  double  arch  from  W.S.W  to  E. 
N.E.,  the  altitude  of  the  centres  being  38 
and  58°. 

"At  9  h.  53  m.  a  bright  diffused  light  suddenly 
appeared  from  behind  a  dark  cloud,  and  two  or 
three  minutes  afterwards /w'rifc  and^^n  colours 
of  considerable  intensity  were  seen  amongst  it, 
principally  at  the  edge ;  and  before  ten  o'clock 
Dright  streamers  darted  upward  from  the  cloud  to 
the  ^nith,  forming  corons,  and  exhibiting  bright 
flashes  (/  all  the  prismatic  colours,  green  and  red 
being  the  most  frequent  and  eonspicumis.  Thia 
Aurora  had  much  motion,  darting  and  quivering 
about  the  sky  in  rapid  flights,  and  in  every  direc* 
tion."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  311-6. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  ships  in  their 
westward  course  were  very  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  mountainous  patch  of  land 
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which  Lieutenant  Wilkes  has  laid  down  in 
his  chart  as  a  part  of  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent ;  but  though  they  steered  W.  and  N. 
W.,  they  could  not  discover  the  supposed 
land.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  March 
ihey  found  themselves  embayed  in  a  deep 
bight  of  the  pack,  in  which  they  counted 
from  the  mast-head  84  large  ice.bergs,  and 
some  hundreds  of  smaller  ones.  In  this  situ- 
ation, says  Sir  James  Ross, 

"  We  fonnd  we  were  fast  closinff  this  chain  of 
berfTri,  so  closely  packed  together  tliat  we  could 
distinguish  no  opening  through  which  the  ships 
coold  pass,  the  waves  breaking  violently  against 
them,  dashing  huge  masses  of  pack-ice  against 
the  precipitons  faces  of  the  bergs ;  now  lifting 
them  nearly  to  their  sammit,  then  forcing  them 
again  far  beneath  their  water-line,  and  sometimes 
rending  them  into  a  multitude  of  brilliant  frag- 
ments against  their  projecting  pints. 

**  Sublime  and  magnificent  as  such  a  scene 
mast  have  appeared  under  different  circumstances, 
to  Ds  it  was  awful,  if  not  appalling.  For  eight 
hoora  we  had  been  gradually  driving  towards 
what  to  homan  eyes  appeared  inevitable  destrac- 
tion ;  the  high  waves  and  deep  rolling  of  our 
ships  rendered  towing  with  the  boats  impossible, 
•  and  our  situation  the  more  painful  and  embar- 
rassing, from  our  inability  to  make  aay  effort  to 
avoid  the  dreadful  calamity  that  seemed  to  await 
us. 

'•In  moments  like  these,  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  could  only  be  obtained  by  casting  our  cares 
upon  tliat  Almighty  Power  which  had  already 
so  often  interposed  to  save  us,  when  human  skill 
was  wholly  unavailing.  Convinced  that  he  is 
under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  a  merciful 
God,  the  Christian  awaits  the  issue  of  events 
firm  and  undismayed,  and  with  calm  resignation 
prepares  for  whatever  He  may  order.  His  sereni- 
ty of  mind  surprises  and  strengthens,  but  never 
forsakes  him;  and  thus,  possessing  his  soul  in 
peace,  he  can,  with  the  greater  advantage,  watch 
every  change  of  circumstance  that  may  present 
itself  as  a  means  of  escape. 

••  We  were  now  within  half  a  mile  of  the  range 
of  bergs.  The  roar  of  the  surf,  which  extended 
emcb  way  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  the  crash- 
ing of  the  ice,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  fearful  dis- 
tinctness, whilst  the  frequently-averted  eye  as 
imined lately  returned  to  contemplate  the  awful 
deatmction  that  threatened,  in  one  short  hoar,  to 
close  the  world,  and  all  its  hopes,  and  joys,  and 
norrows  upon  us  forever.  In  this  our  deep  dis- 
tress, •  we  called  upon  the  Lord.  He  heard  our 
Toices  out  of  His  temple,  and  our  cry  came  be- 
fore Him.* 

••  A  gentle  air  of  wind  filled  our  sails ;  hope 
again  revived,  and  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  feeble  breeze ;  as  it 
^radoally  freshened,  oor  heavy  ships  began  to 
fieel  its  influence,  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly 
afterwards ;  and  before  dark,  we  found  ourselves 
Car  removed  from  every  danger." — ^Vol.  i.,  pp. 
381-383. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  having  sailed  over  the  region  which 


is  laid  down  as  land  in  Lieutenant  Wilkes* 
tracing  of  the  icy  barrier,  which  hecommu- 
nicated  to  Sir  James  Ross,  has  given  rise  to 
a  very  unpleasant  controversy,  which  occu- 
pies a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ninth 
Chapter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes  had  been  led  into  the  mistake, 
probably  by  some  of  his  officers,  of  suppos- 
ing that  he  saw  mountainous  land  in  lati- 
tude 66*,  and  east  longitude  les^'-iee'', — 
the  very  spot  over  which  our  Expedition 
sailed  ;  and  had  he  candidly  admitted  even 
the  probability  of  his  having  been  mistaken, 
he  would  have  prevented,  both  in  America 
and  England,  those  mutual  recriminations 
which  are  doubly  painful  between  distin- 
guished and  honourable  men.  Lieutenant 
Wilkes,  however,  defended  himself  by  stat- 
ing, what  we  believe  is  true,  that  he  had 
laid  down,  in  the  chart  sent  to  Sir  James 
Ross,  the  supposed  position  of  the  Balleny 
Islands — ^that  it  was  these  islands  that  the  , 
Erebus  and  Terror  had  sailed  over — and 
that  he  did  not  claim  the  discovery  of  all 
the  land  marked  in  the  chart.  The  facts, 
however,  that  this  part  of  his  chart  was  not 
so  marked,  and  that  the  five  Balleny  Islands 
were  in  latitude  66**  44' south,  and  longitude 
163°  11' east,  completely  justify  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  James  Ross.  In  expressing  this 
opinion,  we  cannot  conceal  our  sympathy 
for  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  whose  honour  and 
talents  we  have  the  very  highest  opinion. 
Sir  James  Ross,  we  have  no  doubt,  shares 
with  us  in  these  feelings,  and  has,  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  expressed  his  obliga- 
tion "to  the  kind  and  generous  consideration 
of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  the  distinguished 
commander  of  the  Expedition,"  for  the  com- 
munication which  we  have  formerly  men- 
tioned— his  "  appreciation  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  that  communication,"  and 
his  **  deep  sense  of  thankfulness  for  his 
friendly  and  highly  honourable  conduct." 
Influenced  by  the  same  feelings  for  this  dis- 
tinguished officer,  we  quote  the  following 
testimony  to  his  merit,  which  does  equal  credit 
to  Sir  James  Ross : — 

^  The  arduous  and  persevering  exertions  of  the 
American  Expedition,  continu^  throughout  a 
period  of  more  than  six  weeks  under  circum- 
stances of  great  peril  and  hardship,  cannot  fail  to 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  those  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
are  in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  the 
laborious  nature  of  an  icy  navigation ;  but  I  am 
^eved  to  be  obliged  to  add,  tluU  at  the  vreteni 
time  ihey  do  not  $eem  to  have  receired  eitner  the 
approbation  or  the  reward  which  their  spirited  «:- 
erliaru  deserveJ*^ — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  116. 

We  trust  that  these  expressive  words  will 
meet  the  eye,  and  reach  the  heart  of  the 
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American  Government;  and  that  the  citi- 
zens of  a  free  country  will  not  hesitate  to 
remind  their  rulers  that  no  nation  can  pros- 
per which  overlooks  the  services  that  have 
added  to  its  glory,  and  that  no  people  can  be 
regarded  as  civilized  where  the  hero  and  the 
sage  are  neglected  and  dishonoured. 

As  the  easterly  variation  of  the  compass 
was  now  rapidly  diminishing,  it  became  in- 
teresting to  determine  tiie  exact  position  of 
the  line  of  no  variation.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  they  crossed  this  line  in  latitude  62° 
G'',  and  longitude  135°  50^ ;  and  on  the  31st, 
they  again  crossed  it  in  latitude  54^°,  and 
longitude  183^°.  In  pursuing  their  voyage 
northward,  the  Expedition  was  fortunate  in 
observhig  the  case  of  the  Aurora,  which  we 
have  already  described,  and  afler  continuing 
their  observations  on  the  temperature  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea  at  various  depths, 
and  obtaining  very  satisfactory  measures  of 
the  magnetic  intensity,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Fox's  ingenious  instrument,  they  reached 
Hobart  Town  on  the  6th  April,  1841,  after  a 
most  successful  termination  of  their  first  sea- 
son's navigation  of  the  Antarctic  Seas. 

While  the  Erebus  and  Terror  were  refit- 
ting at  Hobart  Town,  Sir  James  Ross  visited 
the  fossil  remains  of  a  forest  in  the  valley  of 
the  Derwent,  a  very  interesting  description 
of  which  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Hooker. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  beautifully  and  per- 
fectly fossilized,  and  are  found  imbedded  in 
porous  and  scoriaceous  basalt.  "  Nowhere^" 
says  Count  Strzelecki,  who  visited  these  re- 
mains contemporaneously  with  Dr.  Hooker, 
"  is  the  aspect  of  fossil- wood  more  magnifi- 
cent than  at  the  place  last- mentioned  (the 
Derwent  valley) ;  and  nowhere  is  the  ori- 
ginal structure  of  the  tree  better  preserved  ; 
while  the  outside  presents  a  homogeneous 
and  a  hard  glassy  surface,  variegated  with 
coloured  stripes  like  a  barked  pine,  the  inte- 
rior—composed of  di^itinct  concentric  layers, 
apparently  compact  and  homogeneous — may 
be  nevertheless  separated  into  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  are  susceptible  of  subdivision 
into  almost  hair-like  filaments."*  After 
quoting  Dr.  Hooker's  more  minute  descrip- 
tion  of  these  trees,  which  seems  to  have  been 
published  in  the  Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natu- 
ral Scfcnce,t  Count  Strzelecki  goes  on  to 
say — "  Not  less  wonderful  than  these  fossil 
ti'ees,  and  equally  interesting,  are  the  erratic 
blocks  and  boulders  found  in  the  same  val- 
ley. The  masses  are  composed  of  cylindri- 
cal, somewhat  flattened,  columns  of  basalt. 


confusedly  heaped  together  with  a  detritm 
of  pebbles,  mixed  with  spheroidal  boulders  of 
greenstone  rooks,  all  lodged  against  an  es- 
carpment situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley." 

In  the  basaltic  and  trachytic  eruption 
which  destroyed  this  forest,  the  trees  where 
the  eruption  first  appears  seem  to  have  with- 
stood the  intensity  of  the  incandescent  lava, 
while  other  trees,  placed  in  circumstances 
less  favourable  to  their  previous  fossil ization, 
were  consumed  ;  but,  being  either  saturated 
with  water  or  still  green,  they  resisted  in 
some  measure  the  process  of  combustion,  and 
have  left  behind  longitudinal  moulds  in  the 
basaltic  soorisB.  *^  In  this  movement,"  says 
Count  Strzelecki,  <<  an  area  of  1200  square 
miles  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  the  height 
of  4000  feet,  and  the  valley  to  have  been 
overflowed  with  streams  of  greenstone  and 
basalt  issuing  from  five  mouths,  the  so-called 
lakes  of  the  upper  country  of  the  Der- 
went."* 

Having  refitted  their  ships,  and  embarked 
provisions  and  stores  for  three  years,  the 
Expedition  left  Hobart  Town  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1841,  in  order  to  make  another  attempt  * 
to  penetrate  to  the  southward,  and  to  visit 
Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Bay 
of  Islands  in  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain 
comparative  magnetical  observations.  On 
the  14th  they  anchored  in  Port  Jackson, 
were  welcomed  by  the  Governor,  Sir  George 
Gipps,  and  erected  their  observatories. 
During  their  stay  of  twenty-one  days,  there 
were  only  four  without  rain,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  it  fell  in  "  perfect  sheets  of 
water,"  more  than  three  inches  of  rain  falling 
in  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  nearly  five  in- 
ches  in  five  hours.  On  a  preceding  occasion, 
twenty-three  inches  fell  in  one  day,  the  same 
quantity  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  falls 
in  a  whole  year.f  The  droughts  in  New 
South  Wales  are  sometimes  as  extreme. 
Sir  George  Gipps  informed  our  author,  "  that 
in  the  drought  of  1838,  a  gentleman  rode 
his  horse  forty  miles  without  bein^  able  to 
give  him  a  drink,  and  had  eventually  to  pay 
half-a-crown  at  an  inn  on  the  road  for  less 
than  a  quart  of  water." 

Quitting  Port  Jackson  on  the  5th  August, 
the  ships  got  into  the  belt  of  warm  water, 
about  300  miles  broad,  which  runs  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  On  the 
9th  were  seen  two  brilliant  meteors  and  fif- 
teen falling  stars ;  and  on  the  17th  the  Ex. 
pedition  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where 
the  magnetic  observatories  were  erected,  and 


•  See  Count  Strzclecki*8  excellent  work,  entitled, 
Physical  Description  of  JVew  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  p.  145.    Lond.,  1845. 

t  Numbtr  i.,  p.  25. 


•  Physical  Description,  &c.,  p.  149. 
t  At'  Joyeuse,  in  France,  on  the  9th  October, 
1S27,  3]  '17  inches  fell  in  23  hours ! 
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hourly  observations  immediately  commenced. 
Sir  James  Ross  remaioed  in  New  Zealand 
till  the  23d  November,  and  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  its  missionaries,  its 
climate,  and  its  physical  geography,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  chapters  of  his  second  vo- 
lume. The  only  portion,  however,  of  these 
details  whioh  we  can  find  room  to  notice,  is 
the  interesting  account*  which  he  has  given 
of  a  series  of  murders  committed  upon  an 
English  family  at  the  Bay  of  Islands : — 

"  Mrs.  Robertdon,  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Ro- 
bertson, was  a  Sydney  lady,  and  resided  on  one  of 
the  nameroos  islands  from  which  the  Bay  of 
Islands  derives  its  name.  It  had  belonged  to  ber 
husband,  and  at  this  time  she  and  her  family  were 
die  only  occupants.  She  had  employed  this 
young  chief  (th&  Maori),  who  was  a  remarkably 
powerful  lad,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  to 
assist  ber  white  man-servant,  Thomas  Bull,  in 
some  of  her  fiurming  operations;  am)  Thomas, 
having  told  Mrs.  Rol^rtson  that  the  Maori  was  a 
lazy  fellow,  he  watched  the  opportunity  when 
Thomas  was  asleep,  to  split  his  skull  open  with 
an  axe.  Mrs.  Robertson  having  accidentally 
come  upon  him  when  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  he 
judged  it  advisable  to  despatch  her  also  with  the 
same  instrument,  and  then  the  two  female  children. 
Mrs.  Robertson's  son,  seeing  what  was  going  on, 
fled  to  a  mountain  close  by,  but  the  monster  over- 
took him,  and  threw  him  headlong  over  the  rock, 
200  feet  high,  so  that  he  was  literally  dashed  to 
pieces.  One  of  the  children  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Ilene,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ngaphui 
tribe,  which  principally  inhabits  Kororarika ;  and 
her  murder,  whicJi  led  to  hostilities  between  Hene 
&ad  the  notorious  Heki,  was  the  means  of  pre- 
yantiog  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Auckland 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  the  latter  had  declared 
his  intention  to  accomplish,  and  which  even  the 
humane  and  wise  policy  of  Governor  Fitzroy 
could  not  have  averted.  The  murderer  having 
efl^ted  his  purpose,  set  fire  to  the  house  in  order 
to  conceal  the  foul  deed,  and  it  was  seeing  it  in 
flames  that  excited  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kororarika,  and  led  them  to  believe  the  whole 
tribe  of  *  Maoris  *  was  upon  them.  The  mur- 
derer was  afterwards  given  up  by  his  father,  who 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Ilene.  He  was  taken 
to  Auckland,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on 
the  7th  March  following  with  great  formality, 
being  the  first  execution  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  colony  since  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Government''— Vol.  ii.,  pp.  126-128.* 

Oo  the  23d  November,  the  expedition  leA 
New  Zealand  ;  and  having,  by  sailing  to  the 
eastward,  gained  twelve  hours,  it  became 
necessary  on  erasing  the  180*^  of  longitude, 


•  This  account  was  originally  given  in  Mr.  Mar 
joribanks*  **  Recent  Account  of  New  Zealand," 
qti'rtcd  by  our  author. 

t  Mr.  Rcberfson  v  as  drowned  in  sight  of  hit  o^^n 
boase,  a  shoit  time  previous  to  this  melancholy 
event. 


and  entering  upon  west  longitude,  ^o  have 
two  days  following  of  the  same  date.     They 
had  therefore  fwo   Thursdays  and  two  25tb 
days  of  November  in  succession,  so  that  after 
crossing  the  meridian,  and  having  made  the 
alteration  of  a  day,  instead  of  being  twelve 
hours  in  advance,  they  became  so  much  in 
arrearof  the  time  in  England,  which  gra- 
dually   diminished    as    they  pursued  their 
easterly  course.     "  It  is  fortunate,"  says  Sir 
James  Ross,  "  that  we  did  not  cross  into  west 
longitude  on  either  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
Day,  for  two  such  holidays  in   succession 
would  have  been  a  still  more  novel  circum- 
stance."    On  the  13th  December  they  found 
themselves  in  a  current  moving  fifteen  miles 
a  day,  **  which  probably  circulates  round  the 
globe  in  a  belt  of  about  five  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  50th  parallel  of  south  latitude," 
similar  to  the  one  which  they  detected  moving 
with  the  same  velocity  between  Kerguelen 
Island    and    Van  Diemen's  Land.      After 
passing  a  table-lopped  iceberg  180  feet  high 
and  three- fourths  of  a  mileVound,  on  the  16th 
December,  they  pursued  a  southerly  course 
towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  icy 
bairrier,  crossed  the  Antarctic  circle  on  the 
first  of  January,  1842,   were  beset  in   the 
pack  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  19th  encoun. 
tered   a  tremendous  gale  in  the    pack,  of 
which  a  lithograph  in  page  169  conveys  a 
fearful   idea.     During  twenty-eight  hours, 
the  ships  were  in  imminent  danger.     About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  sea  quickly 
rose  to  a  fearful  height,  and  breaking  over 
the  loftiest  bergs,  drove  the  ships  into  the 
heavy  pack.     After  midnight  they  were  in- 
volved  in  **  an  ocean  of  rolling  fragments  of 
ice,  hard  as  floating  rocks  of  granite,  which 
were  dashed  against  them  by  the  waves  with 
so  much  violence  that  tll^ir  masts  quivered 
as  if  they  would  fall  after  each  blow,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ships  seemed  inevitable." 
The  rudder  of  the  Erebus  was  disabled,  and 
that  of  the  Terror  completely  destroyed  and 
torn  away  from  the  stern-post.     Hour  after 
hour  passed  away  amid  the  loud  crashing 
noise  of  the  straining  and  creaking  of  the 
timber  and  decks,  "  which  was  sufficient  to 
fill  the  stoutest  heart  with  dismay,  that  was 
not  supported  by  trust  in  Him  who  controls 
all  events." 

"  The  storm  pained  its  height  at  2  h.  p.  m* 
Although  we  had  been  forced  many  miles  deeper 
into  the  pack,  we  coold  not  perceive  that  the 
swell  had  at  all  subsided,  our  ships  still  rolling 
snd  groaning  amidst  the  heavy  fragments  of 
crushmg  bergiR,  over  which  the  ocean  rolled  its 
mountainous  waves,  throwing  huge  ma.s8C8  one 
upon  another,  and  then  again  buryinof  them  deep 
beneath  its  foaming  waters,  dashing  and  grinding 
them  together  with  fearful  violence.    The  awful 
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grandeur  of  such  a  scene  can  neither  be  imagined 
nor  described.  Each  of  us  secured  our  bold, 
waiting  the  issue  with  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  alone  could  preserve  us;  watching 
with  breathless  anxiety  the  effect  of  each  suc- 
ceeding collision  and  the  operations  of  the  totter- 
ing masts,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
them  give  way  without  our  having  the  power  to 
make  an  effort  to  save  them.  About  four  o'clock 
the  squalid  laid  the  ship  over  on  her  broadside, 
and  threated  to  blow  the  siorm-sails  to  pieces. 
The  Terror  was  then  so  close  to  us,  that  when 
she  rose  to  the  top  of  one  wave,  the  Erebus  was 
on  the  top  of  that  next  to  leeward  of  her — the 
deep  chasm  to  leeward  of  them  being  filled  with 
heavy  rolling  masses,  and  as  the  ships  descended 
into  the  hollow  between  the  waves,  the  main- 
topsail-yard  of  each  could  be  seen  just  level  with 
the  crest  of  the  intervening  wave,  from  the  deck 
of  the  other."— Vol.  ii.,pp.  169,  170. 

This  appalling  scene  began  to  change  about 
midnight ;  the  falling  snow  cleared  away, 
and  the  swell  gradually  subsided.  On  the 
24th  of  January  they  had  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  ruddei'  of  the  Terror,  and  in  re- 
pairing the  damage  done  to  the  Erebus.  On  the 
28th  they  found  themselves  about  450  miles 
from  the  place  where  they  entered  the  pack, 
and  they  ascertained  that  the  breadth  of  the 
belt  of  ice  which  they  had  passed  through 
could  not  be  less  than  800  miles.  On  the 
night  of  the  lith  February,  the  ships  had 
fairly  turned  the  western  extreme  of  the  pack, 
and  though  the  weather  was  coarse,  and  the 
wind  on  the  20th  blew  a  gale,  with  a  heavy 
sea,  they  yet  advanced  rapidly  towards  the 
great  barrier.  On  the  16th  they  were  not 
very  far  to  the  west  of  Mount  Melbourne  in 
Victoria  Land.  Tliey  then  look  a  south- 
westerly  course,  and  on  the  18th  were  in 
front  of  the  great  barrier,  a  short  way  north 
of  their  position  oi^the  30th  January,  1841. 
Steering  then  almost  due  west  on  the  21st, 
when  a  southerly  gale  covered  the  ships  with 
the  ice  of  the  spray,  they  stood  due  south 
towards  a  deep  bay  in  the  great  icy  barrier. 
On  the  23d  the  Erebus  got  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  icy  cliffs.  They  approached  it 
with  caution  on  the  east  side  of  the  above 
bay,  which  was  between  eight  and  nine 
miles  deep,  and  so  filled  with  ice  that  they 
could  not  get  further  into  it.  The  outline  of 
the  barrier  was  much  more  broken  and  in- 
dented than  they  had  found  it  last  year  fur. 
ther  westward,  and  its  perpendicular  cliffs 
bad  dwindled  down  to  less  than  half  their 
elevation  at  their  attachment  to  Cape  Crozier. 

On  the  24th,  2.5th,  26th,  and  27th,  they 
sailed  along  a  great  line  of  pack,  stretching 
northward  from  the  icy  barrier  ;  and  on  the 
29lh  they  reached  the  great  pock,  in  which 
the  ships  had  previously  suffered  such  injury, 
and  continued  their  northward  cour.se,  keep. 


ing  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  firom 
the  pack  edge.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th 
they  observed  a  magnificent  range  of  stu- 
pendous icebergs.  Three  of  them  were 
marked  with  patches  of  rock  and  soil,  and 
were  fiat*topped  ;  and  from  the  immense 
fragments  on  their  summits,  it  was  supposed 
that  they^  had  been  in  violent  collision. 
They  extended  in  an  unbroken  chain  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  them 
from  the  mast-head,  and  they  "joined  in 
with  that  large  cluster  which  the  Expedition 
encountered  on  the  11th."  The  pack  edge 
stretched  several  miles  west  of  the  berg,  and 
consisted  of  an  accumulation  of  the  heaviest 
masses  of  ice,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  that  Sir 
James  Ross  had  ever  seen. 

To  the  windward  of  this  chain  of  icebergs, 
a  dangerous  collision  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  took  place  on  the  13th  of  March. 
While  t!}e  people  of  the  Erebus  were  close- 
reefing  their  topsails  for  the  night,  a  large 
iceberg  was  seen  ahead,  and  quite  close  to 
the  ships.  During  the  attempt  to  weather  it, 
the  Terror  was  observed  running  down  upon 
us  under  topsails  and  foresail,  and  as  she 
could  not  clear  both  the  Erebus  and  the  ice- 
berg,  a  collision  was  inevitable.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Erebus  instantly  hove  all  aback  in 
order  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
but  the  collision  was  such  as  to  throw  every 
one  off  his  feet — to  carry  away  their  bow- 
sprit, foretopmast,  and  other  smaller  spars. 
Entangled  by  their  rigging,  the  ships  were 
now  hanging  together— dashing  against  each 
other  with  fearfiil  violence,  and  falling  down 
up-on  the  weather- face  of  the  lofty  iceberg, 
against  which  the  waves  were  breaking  and 
foaming  to  near  the  summits  of  its  perpen- 
dicular cliffs. 

"  The  Terror  sometimes  rose  high  above  us, 
almost  exposing  her  keel  to  view,  and  again  de- 
scended, as  we  in  our  turn  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
wave,  threatening  to  bury  her  beneath  us,  whilst 
the  crashing  of  ^he  breaking  upper-works  and 
boats  increased  tlie  horror  of  the  scene.  Pro- 
videntially they  gradually  forged  past  each  other, 
and  separated  before  we  dritted  down  amongst 
the  foaming  breakers,  and  wo  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  her  clear  the  end  of  the  berg,  and 
of  feeling  that  she  was  safe.  But  she  left  us 
completely  disabled ;  the  wreck  of  the  spars  so 
encumbered  the  lower  yards,  that  we  w^ere  un- 
able to  make  sail,  so  as  to  get  headway  on  the 
ship ;  nor  had  we  room  to  wear  round,  beinj;  by 
this  time  so  close  to  the  berg,  that  the  waves, 
when  tliey  struck  against  it,  threw  back  their 
sprays  into  the  ship.  The  only  way  left  to  oa 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  awful  and  ap- 
palling situation,  was  by  resorting  to  the  hazard- 
ous experiment  of  a  stern-board,  which  nothing 
could  justify  during  such  a  gale,  and  with  so 
high  a  sea  running,  but  to  avert  the  danger 
which  every  moment  threatened  us  of  being 
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dasb«d  to  piece*.  The  heavy  roUing  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  probability  of  the  masta  giving  way 
each  time  the  lower  yard-arms  struck  against 
the  clifl&,  which  were  towering  high  above  our 
mast-heads,  rendered  it  a  service  of  extreme 
danger  to  loose  the  main-sail ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  order  given,  than  the  daring  spirit  of  the 
British  seaman  manifested  itself — the  men  ran 
Qp  the  rigging  with  as  much  alacrity  as  on  any 
ordinary  occasion ;  and  although  more  than  once 
driven  off  the  yard,  they  after  a  short  time  suc- 
ceeded in  loosing  the  sai|.  Amidst  the  roar  of 
the  wind  and  sea,  it  was  difficult  both  to  hear 
and  to  execute  the  orders  that  were  given,  so 
that  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  l&fore  we 
could  get  the  yards  braced  by,  and  the  maintack 
hauled  on  board  sharp  aback — an  expedient  that 
perhaps,  had  never  before  been  resorted  to  by 
seamen  in  such  weather :  but  it  had  the  desired 
eflect;  the  ship  gathered  stern-way,  plunging 
her  stem  into  the  sea,  washing  away  the  gig 
and  quarter  boats,  and  with  her  lower  yard-arms 
scraping  the  rugged  face  of  the  berg,  we  in  a 
few  minutes  reached  its  western  termination, 
the  *  under  tow,'  as  it  is  called,  or  the  reaction 
of  the  water  from  its  vertical  clifli  alone  pie- 
venting  us  being  driven  to  atoms  against  it. 
No  sooner  had  we  cleared  it  than  another  was 
seen  directly  astern  of  us,  against  which  we  were 
junnincr,  and  the  difficulty  now  was  to  set  the 
ship's  nead  turned  round  and  pointed  fairly 
through  between  the  two  bergs,  the  br^th  of 
the  intervening  space  not  exc^ing  three  times 
her  own  breadth.  This,  however,  we  happily 
accomplished,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  getting 
before  the  wind,  she  dashed  through  the  narrow 
channel,  between  two  perpendicular  walls  of 
ice,  and  the  foaming  breakers  which  stretched 
across  it,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  in 
smooth  water,  under  its  lee."* — ^Vol.  II.,  pp. 
218-220. 

The  Terror  had  escaped  from  this  disaster 
with  the  loss  only  of  two  or  three  small 
spars,  and  was  found  in  safety  exhibiting 
her  light  round  the  corner  of  the  chain.  A 
cluster  of  bergs  was  now  seen  to  the  wind- 
ward, forming  such  an  unbroken  line,  that 
the  small  opening  by  which  the  ships  were 
compelled  to  escape  now  seemed  to  have 
been  their  only  safe  path,  and  that  the  colli- 
sion which  forced  them  backwards,  pre- 
vented them  from  being  entangled  in  a 
labyrinth  of  heavy  bergs  from  which  they 
might  never  have  escaped. 

While  the  Erebus  lay  rolling  amidst  the 
fi>am  and  spray  to  windward  of  the  berg,  a 
bright  auroral  hghtf  of  a  singular  kind,  pre- 
sented itself  to  view.  It  formed  a  range  of 
vertieal  beams  along  ike  top  of  ike  icy  cHffs^ 
marking  and  partaking  of  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  its  figure.     Our  author  considers 


*  Two  lithographs,  one  of  the  CollifiioD,  and  the 
ether  of  the  Erebus  escaping  from  the  Chain  of 
Bergs,  coave}-  a  fearful  idea  of  this  tremeudous  dis- 


it  as  connected  with  the  vaporous  mist 
thrown  upwards  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  berg,  and  supposes  that  it  may 
have  been  in  some  degree  produced  by  an 
electrical  action  between  it  and  the  colder 
atmosphere  around  the  berg. 

During  the  prosperous  course  of  the  Ex- 
pedition towards  Cape  Horn,  which  they 
reached  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  quarter, 
master  fell  from  the  mainyard  overboard, 
and  perished,  notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion  to  save  him.  On  the  4th  April  they 
threw  overboard  some  bottles  in  S.  lat. 
53*=*  54',  and  W.  long.  60®  47',  in  order  to 
determine  the  set  of  the  current  off  Cape 
Horn.  One  of  these  was  found,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  at  Cape  Liptrap  near 
Port-Philip  in  Australia,  having  floated  a 
distance  of  9000  miles  in  three  and  a  half 
years.  Adding  a  thousand  miles  for  de- 
tours, the  velocity  of  the  current  must  be 
about  eight  miles  a  day.  The  Expedition 
reached  Port  Louis  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
on  the  6th,  and  the  observatories  for  the 
magnetic  and  pendulum  experiments  were 
soon  after  erected. 

In  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  aiu'mal 
food,  Sir  James  Ross  induced  a  party  from 
her  Majesty's  ketch  the  Arrow,  Lieut.  Ro- 
binson  (who  had  for  several  years  been 
surveyirig  the  numerous  harbours  and  inlets 
of  the  Falkland  Islands),  to  go  out  with 
their  dogs,  which  had  been  trained  for  the 
purpose,  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle  with  which 
the  Islands  abound.  This  party  was  inune- 
diately  sent  off  to  Port  St.  Salvador,  whose 
deeply  indented  shores  Lieut.  Robinson  re- 
commended as  best  adapted  for  a  hunting 
station.  One  of  the  ship's  boats  was  trans- 
ported  across  the  neck  of  land  that  separates 
the  most  western  part  of  Port  Louis  from 
Port  St.  Salvador.  Accompanied  by  some 
of  the  Arrow's  best  sportsmen  and  dogs,  )he 
party  embarked  in  their  boat  for  the  hunting 
grounds,  on  the  western  shores  of  St.  Salva- 
dor Bay  ;  and  so  successful  were  they,  that 
in  two  or  three  days  the  Expedition  was 
supplied  with  twelve  hundred  weight  of 
beef. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Expedition,  who 
accompanied  the  hunting  party,  has  given 
in  Sir  James  Ross's  work  a  singularly  in- 
teresting  account,  occupying  eight  closely, 
printed  pages,  of  a  wild  cattle  hunt  which 
he  saw.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  indulge 
our  readers  with  a  copious  extract  from  it. 
To  high  merits  as  a  literary  composition,  it 
adds  an  affectionate  sympathy  in  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  noble  animals  which  man  pur- 
sues,  and  wounds,  and  slaughters,  for  his 
amusement.  We  trust  that  the  slayers  of 
the  stag,  and  the  huad,  and  the  roe,  may 
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chance  to  cast  their  sanguinary  eye  upon  so 
humane  a  page,  and  may  liMeu  to  a  homily 
read  to  them  by  a  sportsman  with  the  rifle 
in  his  hand.  "  We  agreed,"  says  our  Ant- 
arctic moralist,  '*  in  pronouncing  this  to  be 
a  barbarous  exercise,  which,  however  ex- 
citing and  manly  in  its  pursuit,  should  only 
be  practised  as  a  duty,  and  not  indulged  in 
as  an  amusement.  *  ♦  *  *  We  had  turned 
our  heads  away  when  the  wild  cow  was 
slaughtered,  and  walked  offwhile  the  butcher 
quartered  it ;  and  so  we  remember  having 
lefl  in  Kerguelen  the  first  sea-bears  we  killed, 
till  cold,  before  we  could  with  untroubled 
minds  assist  in  their  transportation  ;  so,  too, 
it  was  not  without  remorse  that  the  first  sea- 
leopard  was  lanced  on  the  ice,  whose  bravery 
before  death,  and  mild  supplicating  eye 
while  writhing  under  the  spear,  seemed  to 
ask  if  honest  courage  deserved  such  a  fate, 
and  if  it  were  meet  that  any  other  motive 
than  stern  necessity  should  tempt  a  generous 
foe  to  witness  a  gallant  endurance  of  wrongs 
which  the  sufferer  can  neither  avert  nor  re- 
quite." 

"  The  full  grown  bull  of  the  Falkland  Islands." 
says  our  author,  "  is  the  largest  of  its  race ;  its 
neck  is  short  and  of  prodigious  depth  :  the  skin 
of  one  we  killed  was  upwards  of  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  its  head  half  as  large  again  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  bull:  they  are  generally 
black,  have  a  noble  carriage,  and  are  possessed 
of  indomitable  courage  and  untameable  ferocity. 
♦  *  •  More  frequently  they  are  seen  solitary 
on  the  hills,  with  erect  crests  and  distended  nos- 
trils, looking  defiance  at  the  passing  traveller, 
and  sometimes  flying  at  him  unprovoked,  when 
he  must  betake  himself  to  a  bog,  a  *  stream  of 
stones,'  or  a  clifi^.  Should  no  such  refuge  be 
nigh,  the  last  resource  is  to  drop  suddenly  on  the 
ground,  when  the  bull  starts  aside  from  the  un- 
wonted obstacle  in  its  path,  and  pursues  its  on- 
ward coarse.  *  ♦  •  The  cows  are  of  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  Ayrshire  stock.  They  invariably 
fle^  man,  and  seldom  ofier  any  eflectual  resist- 
ance to  the  dogs.  They  herd  with  the  young 
bulls  and  heifers  in  numbers  from  ten  to  thirty. 
So  great  is  their  speed  and  strength,  that  it  took 
three  powerful  dogs  to  *moor'  (as  our  sailors 
term  it)  one  full  grown  cow." — Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
346-247. 

The  following  abridged  narrative  will 
justify  our  author's  sympathy  in  the  suflTer- 
ings  of  these  poor  animals  : — 

"  We  landed  on  the  part  screened  from  the 
heat,  and  cautiouttly  wound  round  a  hill  till  we 
were  opened  to  the  view  of  fifteen  fine  cows, 
young  bulls,  and  iieifers — which  threw  their  tails 
into  the  air,  and  with  an  awkward  bound  and 
flinging  of  their  heels,  set  ofl*  for  the  interior  at  a 
pace  of  which  I  hardly  thought  cattle  capable. 
The  dogs,  already  loose,  sprang  after  and  over- 
took them  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  runners 
of  the  party  flew  rather  than  ran.  *  ♦  *  The 
herd  was  hieing  off  in  the  distance — all  but  one 
fine  cow,  which  the  honnds  detained.    *  Yorke' 


held  lier  by  the  throat,  'Laporte*  saizad  tb« 
middle  of  the  tail,  and  *  anchored'  her  in  spite  of 
kicks  and  struggles,  which  caused  him  to  twist 
round  as  on  a  pivot,  whilst  little  'Bully'  had 
fixed  his  teeth  into  the  poor  brute's  tongue ;  and 
all  were  mingling  their  snorts  and  stifled  barks 
with  her  pitiful  moans.  It  was  a  most  cruel 
sight,  but  happily  her  sufierings  did  not  last  long. 
A  runner,  scarcely  less  fleet  than  the  houncb, 
was  already  up  with  his  knife,  and  quick  as  light- 
ning hamstrung  both  hind  legs :  she  fell  with  a 
deep  agonized  low  to  the  ground  :  he  sprang  to 
her  shoulder  like  a  savage,  and  before  she  could 
turn  her  head  to  buitt  plunged  the  steel  into  her 
neck,  when  she  rolled  over — a  dying  creature. 
One  fierce  dog  thrust  his  muzzle  into  the  gaping 
wound,  and  the  others  were  already  lapping  the 
blood  ;  they  were  kicked  off  with  violence,  and 
with  the  men  started  like  the  wind  after  the  herd ; 
for  so  short  a  time  did  all  this  take  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cattle  were  still  in  sight.  A 
young  bull  and  heifer  were  in  like  manner  con- 
secutively seized  by  the  do^,  hamstrung,  and 
despatched  by  those  swift  footmen,  who  then 
gave  up  the  chace." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  247,  248. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Western  Is- 
land  wild  horses  roam  at  large  in  troops  of 
from  twenty  to  forty,  and  often  offered  sport 
to  the  Gauchoes  when  no  other  game  is  to 
be  found.  When  provoked,  these  wild  horses 
are  dangerous  to  unarmed  men,  who  are 
sometimes  trodden  down  by  the  troop,  or 
*'  kicked  and  severely  bitten  by  some  cham- 
pion of  their  number."  The  horses  are 
noble-looking,  with  small  heads,  clean  limbs, 
and  flowing  manes  and  tails ;  and  their 
"  bold  carriage  and  air  of  freedom  make 
them  appear  to  particular  advantage.  By 
and  by,"  says  our  author,  "  they  advanced 
towards  us,  now  ambling,  now  at  a  canter. 
They  snorted,  shook  their  wild  manes, 
wheeled  round  in  file,  and  again  closing, 
stood  stock  still,  and  looked  defiance  at  our 
whole  party."  When  "the  loosened  hound 
bounded  forwards  with  a  short  bark,  the 
horses  eyed  him,  shook  their  heads,  turned 
their  tails  towards  us,  and  forthwith  one  and 
all  began  to  neigh,  rear,  fling,  and  kick  at 
the  empty  air,  with  a  rapidity  of  motion, 
uniformity,  and  pertinacity,  that  discomfited 
poor  Yorke,  and  moved  us  to  shrieks  of 
laughter."* 

•  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Flora  ^n- 
tareiiea.  Part  xxii.,  p.  385.  or  to  Vol.  ii.,  p.  261, 
of  the  work  under  review,  for  Dr.  Hooker's  inte- 
resting account  of  the  tussock -grass  {DaetyltM  ee$* 
pitota),  which  has  been  introduced  into  LnglancL 
Each  plant  forms  a  hilloclc  of  matted  roots  rising 
straight  out  of  the  ground,  and  a  few  feet  or  more 
apart  from  the  roots  of  the  surrounding  tussock 
plants.  **The  hillocks  are  often  six  feet  high,  and 
four  or  five  in  rfiamrfer— and  they  throw  out  from 
their  summit  the  copious  grassy  foliage  with  blades 
full  six  feet  in  length,  drooping  on  all  sides  (like 
small  palm  trees),  those  of  opposite  plants  meeting 
so  as  to  overarch  the  space  lietween." 
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Haylog  r^airedthe  abips»  the  Expedition 
sailed  on  the  8th  September,  and  on  the 
17tb,  at  the  distance  ol  six  or  seven  leagues, 
they  passed  Cape  Horn — ^the  "  sleeping  lion 
braving  the  southern  tempest" — a  bold  per- 
pendicular headland,  about  600  feet  high, 
"conveying  to  the  mind  nothing  of  gran- 
deur." On  the  20th  they  anchored  off  St. 
Martin's  Cove,  Hermite  Island,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  some  of  the  natives,  who 
were  perfectly  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  otter-skin  thrown  over  their  shoul- 
ders and  reaching  about  halfway  down  their 
back.  These  Fuegeans,  who  frequently 
visited  the  ships,  are  a  most  abject  and 
miserable  race  of  human  beings,  and  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Esquimaux.  Their  average 
height  scarcely  exceeds  five  feet.  They  are 
admirable  mimics,  and  "  enter  into  every 
kind  of  fun."  Our  author  found  the  sailors 
one  morning  teaching  them  to  wash  their 
&ces,  but  the  soap  making  their  eyes  smart, 
their  ablutions  were  afterwards  confined  to 
their  hands  and  feet..  On  the  7th  November 
the  Expedition  sailed  from  Martin's  Cove, 
and  on  the  13th  anchored  in  Port  Louis,  in 
the  Falkland  Islands. 

After  completing  their  magnetical  observa- 
tions on  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Expedi- 
tion set  out  from  Port  Louis  on  their  third 
visit  to  the  Antarctic  Zone.  Sir  James 
Boss  selected  on  this  occasion  the  meridian 
of  55°  west,  in  the  hope  of  surveying  a  con- 
tinuation of  Louis  Philippe's  Land,  while  he 
also  attained  a  higher  latitude ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  being  baffled  by  the  ice.  Re  resolved 
to  follow  the  track  of  that  enterprising  navi- 
gator  Captain  James  Weddel,*  who,  in  the 
Jane  of  Leith,  reached  the  latitude  of  74° 
15^  S.,  three  degrees  further  than  his  prede- 
cessors— leaving  at  that  place  "  a  clear  and 
navigable  sea."  On  the  28th  December 
they  saw  land  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
"  Point  des  Fran^ais,"  the  north  cape  of 
"  Joinville  Land."  Captain  Crozier  and  his 
officers  thought  they  saw  smoke  issuing  from 
the  hills,  but  it  was  not  seen  from  the 
Erebus.  They  discovered  here  a  very  high 
iilet,  which  they  named  -^tna  Islet.  It  was 
entirely  covered  with  recent  snow ;  and  an 
enormous  glacier,  several  miles  broad,  de- 
scended from  a  height  of  1200  feet  into  the 
sea,  and  presented  a  vertical  cliff  about  100 
feet  high.  Near  it  was  observed  the  largest 
aggregation  of  icebergs,  evidently  broken  off 
from  uie  glacier,  they  had  ever  seen.  Pass- 
itkg  W  numerous  rocky  islefs,  which  they 
called  the  Danger  Islets — and  the  southern- 
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poat,  60Q  leet  high,  Damm- Iskt^ihey  fell 
in  with  a  great  number  of  the  very  largest 
black  whales,  so  tame  that  they  sometimes 
allowed  the  ship  almost  to  touch  them  before 
they  would  get  out  of  the  way.     Sir  James 
Ross  remarks,  that   anv  number  of  ships 
might  procure  a  cargo  of  oil  in  a  short  time ; 
and  that  "  within  ten  days  after  leaving  Port 
Louis,  they  had  discovered   not  only  new 
land,  but   a    valuable    whale-fishery,    well 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  enterprising  mer- 
chants, and,  less  than  600  miles  from  one  of 
our  own  possessions."     The  main  land  was 
seen  south-westward,  with  a  mountain  3700 
feet  high,  which  they  called  Mount  Percy  ; 
and  on  the  south  shore  was  seen  a  remark- 
able tower-shaped  rock  (probably  the   Isle 
supposed  of  Admiral  D'Urville),  which  was 
called  jD'  UroiUe*s  Monument,  in  memory  of 
that  enterprising  naviaalor.     In  latitude  64° 
they  again  discovered   land,  bearing  south 
54°  west,  thirty  miles  distant,  with  a  magni- 
ficent  table-topped  mountain,  7050  feet  high, 
which  they  called  Mount  Haddington.     Be^ 
sides  this  land,  they  discovered,  on  the  1st 
January,  1843,  an  island  of  great  elevation, 
with  a  rock  resembling  a  watch-tower  on  its 
north,  and  a  crater-like  peak  on  its  south 
point.     It  received  the  name  of  Cockburn 
Island  (latitude  64°  \2\  longitude  59^  49'), 
and  on  the  6th  January  the  two  Commanders 
landed  upon  It,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  island  and  the  contiguous  lands. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1843,  after  being 
surrounded  in  a  thick  fog,  by  innumerable 
icebergs,  aground  in  from  80  to  100  fathoms, 
their  situation  was  most  anxious  and  embar- 
rassing ;  and  on  the  9th,  when  the  fog  clear- 
ed away,  they  found  themselves  "  beset  by 
the  close  pack,  and  fast  to  the  fixed  land  ice." 
After  having  fruitlessly  contended  with  this 
pack  for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  been  often 
exposed  to  danger,  they  at  last  cleared  it  on 
the  4th  February;  and  on  the  22d  they 
crossed  the  line  of  no  variation  in  latitude 
61i^  b\  and  longitude  22i°  west,  where  the 
magnetic  dip  was  57°  40'.  On  the  5th 
March,  tliey  were  again  beset  in  the  pack  \ 
apd  when  at  their  most  southern  point  of 
71i®  latitude,  and  14^  51'  west  longitude, 
they  turned  northward  to  return  to  the  Cape. 
After  encountering  a  severe  gale  among 
icebergs,  on  the  25th  March — a  night  of  ex- 
treme darkness — the  Expedition  met  with 
the  last  iceberg,  in  south  lat.  47®  40'  and 
east  long.  10^  51'.  On  the  4th  of  April  it 
reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
ships  were  refitted,  and  their  magnetipal  ob- 
servations  continued.  On  the  30th  April 
they  set  sail  for  England,  reached  St.  Helena 
on  the  13th  May,  th^  Island  of  Ascension  on 
the  25th,  Rio  on  the  7th  of  June ;  and  o«ithe 
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3d  September,  1843,  Sir  James  Roes  landed 
atFolkstone,  the  Erebus  and 'Terror  having, 
when  paid  oif,  been  in  commission/our  years 
andfioe  months. 

These  noble  vessels,  in  spite  of  the  rough 
treatment  which  they  experienced,  returned 
to  England  as  sound,  and  ready  for  further 
service,  as  on  the  day  they  left  it.  They 
were  accordingly  commissioned  in  1845  for 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  Seas, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  Captain  Crozier ;  and  from  this  impor- 
tant Expedition  we  are  now  anxiously  look- 
ing  for  their  return. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  general  account  of  this 
most  successful  Enterprise.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  talente  and  skill  of 
Sir  James  Ross  and  Mr.  Crozier,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  Expedition,  or  of  the 
patience  and  good  conduct  of  the  crew.  The 
scientific  results  of  the  Expedition  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  philosophers  of  every  ci- 
vilized nation;  and  its  commercial  advan- 
tages will  doubtless  appear  in  the  revival 
and  extension  of  the  southern  whale-fishery, 
a  department  of  British  commerce  which  has 
unaccountably  been  allowed  to  fall  into  de- 
cay. Her  Majesty's  Government  has  re- 
cently granted  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  Auckland  Islands  to  the  Messrs.  Ender- 
by,  by  whose  vessels  they  were  discovered  ; 
and  when  the  passion  for  railway  specula- 
tion shall  be  moderated,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  British  capital  will  be  readily  embarked 
in  the  formation  of  the  Joint-Stock  Company 
which  the  Messrs.  Enderby  are  about  to 
form,  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  whale- 
fishery  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  give  even  a  brief  abstract  of  the  scien- 
tific results  of  the  Expedition.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  full  value  of  the  mag- 
netical  and  meteorological  observations  can 
be  ascertained.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine 
has  already  discussed  the  magnetical  ob- 
servations in  two  elaborate  Communications 
on  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1843  and 
and  1844,  and  has  represented,  in  interest- 
ing diagrams,  the  curves  of  magnetic  decli- 
nation, inclination,  and  intensity,  together 
with  the  progressive  westerly  movement  of 
the  magnetic  phenomena  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sabine 
has  also  projected  the  lines  of  equal  intensity, 
as  deduced  from  the  observations  qf  the  An- 
tarctic Expedition,  in  comparison  with  the 
same  lines  as  deduced  from  theory  by  Pro- 
fessor Gauss.* 

The  discoveries  in  geology,  botany,  and 

*  Is  this  very  interestiag  Plate,  the  three  lines 
of  eiual  intensity,  1.8,  1.9,  and  2.0,  deduced  from 


zoology,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices  to 
the  fiiit  volume  of  the  Voyage — in  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson's Zoology  of  the  Expedition — in  the 
Flora  Antartica  of  Dr.  Hooker,  and  in  the 
Notes  of  Sir  William  Hooker  on  the  Botany 
qf  the  Aniarctic  Voyage. 

In  placing  the  valuable  work  of  Lieute- 
nant Wilkes  along  with  that  of  Sir  James 
Ross,  at  the  head  of  these  observations,  we 
had  intended  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  it 
than  our  exhausted  space  will  now  allow  us 
to  do.  It  is  a  production  of  great  merit, 
abounding  with  most  interesting  information  ; 
and  the  literary  and  scientific  world  will  no 
doubt  regard  the  Exploring  Expedition  itself, 
and  the  five  large  and  closely -printed  vo- 
lumes in  which  its  discoveries  and  proceed- 
ings have  been  recorded,  as  highly  honoura- 
ble to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  the  officers  and 
men  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 

As  this  was  the  only  Expedition  "  fitted 
out  by  national  munificence  for  scientific 
objects"  that  had  ever  left  the  American 
shores,  great  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
its  equipment.  The  object  of  the  enterprise 
was  to  promote  "  the  important  interests  of 
their  commerce  embarked  in  the  whale  fish- 
eries &nd  other  adventures  in  the  great 
Southern  Ocean;"  and  an  Act  of  Congress, 
of  the  18lh  of  May,  1888,  authorized  an 
Expedition  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  and  surveying  that  Sea,  as  well  as 
for  determining  the  existence  and  position  of 
all  doubtfi^  islands  and  shoals  which  lie  in 
or  near  the  track  of  their  vessels  in  that 
quarter.  The  Exploring  Squadron  was  to 
consist  of  the  Vincennes,  a  sloop  of  war  of 
780  tons,  with  the  accommodations  of  a  small 
frigate  ;  the  Peacock^  a  sloop  of  war  of  650 
tons ;  the  Porpoise,  a  gun  brig  of  230  tons ; 
the  tenders.  Sea  GuUand  Flying  Fishy  which 
had  been  New  York  pilot-boats,  of  110  and 
96  tons ;  and  the  Relief,  a  new  vessel,  which 
had  been  intended  for  a  store-ship.  The 
Vincennes  was  commanded  by  Charles 
Wilkes,  Esq. ;  the  Peacock,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  18th  July,  1841,  by  Captain 
Hudson  ;  the  Porpoise,  by  Lieutenant  Ring- 
gold ;  the  Sea  Gull,  lost  May  1st,  1839,  by 
Mr.  Reid ;  the  Flying  Fish,  sold  at  Singa- 
pore,  by  Mr.  Knox;  and  the  Relief,  sent 
home  from  Callao,  by  Lieutenant  Long. 


observation,  present  three  points  of  contrary  flexure, 
like  lemniscates,  and  indicate  two  Magnetic  Poles, 
which  we  believe  to  exist  in  the  SoatDern  af  well 
as  in  the  Northern  hemisphere.  According  to 
Gausses  Theory,  the  South  Magnetic  Pule  is  in  lat. 
72^  35'  and  152"^  30'  E.  long. ;  whereas  Sir  James 
Ross  places  it  in  lat.  75®  5'  and  151®  S'  E.  loug;. 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  places  the  South  Magnetic  Pole 
in  lat.  70«  and  long.  140®  E.— 5^  5' more  northerly, 
and  14**  8'  more  easterly,  than  Sir  James  Ross. 
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Owing  to  the  great  sSee  of  the  work,  whfeh 
is  uearly  five  times  that  of  Sir  James  Ross, 
Lieutenaot  Wilkee  has  been  able  to  give  the 
most  copious  details  of  his  voyage,*  and  at 
the  same  time  ample '  information  regarding 
the  statistics  and  history  of  the  numerous 
countries  which  he  visited.  His  Antarctic 
Voyage,  however,  occupies  comparatively 
but  a  snFmll  portion  of  the  work,  being  com. 
prised  in  three  chapters,  or  85  pages,  under 
the  title  of  Aniarcdc  Cruise.  In  these  three 
chapters  he  gives  the  details  of  his  proceed- 
ings while  sailing  along  the  icy  barrier,  at- 
tached to  what  he  calls  the  AnianOie  CorUf- 
neiU — a  sketeh  of  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  communicated  to 
Sir  James  Ross.  In  this  dangerous  naviga- 
tion the  United  States  Expedition  was  ex- 
posed  to  the  very  same  hazards  which  oc- 
curred to  that  of  Sir  James  Ross.  Tliey 
saw  the  same  phenomena  of  icebergs  of  all 
shapes,  and  Aurora  Auttrales  of  all  kinds^ 
and  whales  and  penguins  of  all  varieties. 
Our  readers  would  therefore  feel  no  interest 
were  we  to  resume  the  discussion  of  such 
subjects,  interesting  though  they  be. 

The  Antarctic  cruise  was  performed  in 
January  and  February  1841.  On  the  11th 
of  January  the  ships  reached  the  western  ex- 
tcemity  of  the  **  AntareUc  ConiinetU,''  and 
quitted  it  on  the  20th  February.  Tiiey  re- 
peatedly approached  the  icy  barrier,  over 
which  the  officers  believed  that  they  saw 
nKHintains ;  but  they  never  landed  on  any 
continent  or  island,  never  took  possession  of 
any  land,  and  have  produced  no  distinct  and 
unequivocal  proofe  that  an  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent really  exists.  The  following  extract 
will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  views 
of  Lieutenant  Wilkes  himself:-*- 

**The  credit  of  these  discoveries  has  been 
daimed  on  the  part  of  one  foreign  nation  (France), 
and  their  extent,  nay  actaal  existence  called  into 
qoettion  by  another,  both  having  rival  Expedi- 
tions abroad,  one  at  the  same  time,  the  other  the 
year  succeeding. 

"  Each  of  those  nations,  with  what  intent  we 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  has  seemed  disposed  to 
rob  ns  of  the  lionour,  by  underrating  the  impor- 
tanee  of  their  own  researches,  and  woold  restrict 
the  Antarctic  land  to  the  email  parts  they  respec- 
tively saw.  However  willing  1  might  be  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity  to  avoid  eontestuig  their  statements, 
and  let  truth  make  its  own  way,  I  feel  it  due  to 


•  The  murder  of  two  of  the  officers  of  the  Es- 

K edition  by  the  Fcejeea  in  the  island  of  Malo- 
, — their  burial  deep  in  the  sand  to  prevent  their 
diseoTery  by  the  natives,  and  the  condif^  punish- 
ment  inflicted  upon  the  savaffas  by  the  destruction 
«>f  Arro,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  form  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  Lieutenant  Wilkes*  third  vo- 
lome. 


the  honour  of  oar  flag  to  make  a  proper  assertion 
of  the  priorihr  of  the  chiims  of  the  American  £iz- 
pedition,  and  of  the  greater  extent  of  its  disco- 
veries and  researches. 

"That  land  does  exist  withm  the  Antarctic 
Circle  is  now  confirmed  by  the  united  testimony 
ofboth  French  and  English  navigators.  D'Urville, 
the  celebrated  French  navigator,  iMMtna/etoio^s 
after  land  was  seen  by  the  three  vessels  of  oar 
squadron,  reports  that  bis  boats  landed  on  a  small 
point  of  rocks,  at  the  place  (as  I  suppose)  which 
appeared  accessible  to  us  in  Piners  Bay,  when 
the  Vincennes  was  driven  away  by  a  violent  gale ; 
til  is  he  called  Clair  Ce  Island^  and  testifies  to  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  vast  tract  of  land 
where  our  view  of  it  has  left  no  doubt  of  Its  ex- 
istence. Ross,  on  the  other  hand,  penetrated  (b 
the  latitude  of  79^  S.  In  the  succeeding  year  be 
coasted  for  some  distance  a  lar^e  lofty  country 
c^necied  with  our  Antarctic  CorUinent,  and  estal>- 
lishes  bevond  all  cavil  the  correctness  of  6ur  as- 
sertion that  we  have  discovered  not  a  range  of  if 
tached  islands  but  a  vast  Antarctic  Continent, 
How  far  Capt.  Ross  was  guided  in  his  search  l^ 
our  previous  discoveries  will  best  appear  by  re- 
ference to  the  Chart,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Sqoadron,  which  I  sent  to  him, 
and  which  I  have  inserted  in  Appendix  24,  and 
Atlas.  Although  I  have  not  received  any  ac-^ 
knowledffment  of  their  receipt  from  him  personal- 
ly, yet  f  have  heard  of  their  having  reached  his 
hands  a  few  months  prior  to  his  Antarctic  cruise. 
Of  this,  however,  I  do  not  complain,  and  feel  only 
the  justifiable  desire  to  maintain  the  truth  in  re-' 
lation  to  a  claim  that  is  indisputable.  *  *  * 
We  ourselves  anticipated  no  such  discovery  (as 
that  of  a  continent).  The  indications  of  it  were 
received  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  I  myself  did 
ntd  venture  to  record  in  my  private  Journal  the  ccT' 
tainiy  of  land^  imtil  three  days  after  those  best 
acquainted  with  its  appearance  in  those  high  lati- 
tudes were  assured  of  the  fact ;  and,  finally,  to 
remove  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  there  was  no  deception  in  the  case, 
views  of  the  same  land  were  taken  from  the  ves- 
sels in  three  di&rent  positions,  with  the  bearings 
of  its  peaks  and  promontories,  by  whose  intersec- 
tion their  position  is  nearly  as  well  established  as 
the  peaks  of  any  of  the  islands  we  surveyed  from 
the  sea.  All  doubt  in  the  reality  of  our  discovery 
gradually  wore  azra^,and  towards  the  close  of  the 
cruise  of  the  Vinceunes  along  the  icy  barrier,  the 
mountains  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  became 
fiEimiliar  and  of  daily  appearance,  insomuch  that 
the  Log-Book,  which  is  guardedly  silent  as  to  the 
time  and  date  of  its  being  first  observed,  now  speaks 
throughout  of  the  land."— iVarro/iie,  <f^.,  Vol. 
ii.,pp.  281,2,  3. 

We  are  very  unwilling  to  express  a  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  this  Antarctic  Continent ; 
but  we  are  sure  that  tlie  doubt  which  we  do 
feel  must  be  shared  by  every  reader  who, 
without  any  further  knowledge  of  the  qufs- 
tion,  shall  peruse  the  preceding  extract.  We 
have  already  saen  that  the  Erebus  and  Ter. 
ror  actually  sailed  over  the  mountains  laid 
down  on  the  western  side  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent,  as  given  in  Lieutenant  Wilkes' 
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tracing  of  it  communicated  to  Sir  James 
Ross.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  has  explained 
this  by  saying,  that  the  portion  thus  sailed 
over  was  not  seen  by  him,  but  was  laid  down 
as  the  land  discovered  by  Capt.  Balleny,  to 
which  he  neglected  19  affix  the  name.  But 
this  is  not  the  position  of  the  Balleny  Islands, 
which  lie  much  further  south ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Lieutenant  Wilkes  saw  in  the 
Aihenaum,  No.  629,  for  November,  1889, 
the  exact  position  of  the  Balleny  Islands,  as 
in  latitude  66°  44'  south,  and  163°  IV  east 
longitude,  so  that  Sir  James  Ross  was  justi- 
lied  by  this  circumstance  in  stating  that  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  had  sailed  over  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  portion  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Continent. 

In. considering  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  as  laid 
down  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  and  claimed 
by  America  as  the  grand  result  of  her  noble 
Expedition,  we  must  confess,  with  Sir  James 
Ross,  our  inability  **  to  determine  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  how  much  of  the  land  was 
really  seen  by  him,  with  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  gives  indisputable  authority  to  dis- 
covery,^^ and,  with  this  difficulty  on  his  mind, 
we  think  he  acted  wisely  in  placing  upon 
his  great  South  Polar  Chart  only  the  disco- 
veries made  by  D'Urville,  Balleny,  and  him- 
self, and  in  referring  the  reader  to  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  to  his 
own  chart  as  sent  to  himself,  and  published 
in  his  first  volume.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  does 
not  say,  and  indeed  cannot  say,  in  the  words 
of  our  British  navigator,  *'  that  the  whole 
line  of  coast  laid  down  as  his  discovery, 
was  really  and  truly  seen,  and  its  continuity 
determined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  not 
the  smallest  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  officer 
or  man  of  either  of  the  ships ; — and  that  no 
part  has  been  laid  down  upon  mere  appear- 
ances or  denotations,  except  in  those  places 
where  it  is  distinctly  marked  '  appearance 
of  land.' " 

In  giving  this  opinion,  however,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  officers  of  the  American 
Expedition  have  acted  in  good  faith  ;  and,  if 
they  have  erred,  that  it  is  only  in  accepting 
as  the  certain  evidence  of  land  equivociu 
indications  of  it,  by  which  their  predecessors 
in  discovery  have  been  frequently  deceived. 
It  will  be  to  us  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion, as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  to  Sir  James 
R088,  to  find  that  the  Antarctic  Continent,  as 
•een  by  the  American  Expedition,  has  a  sub- 
stantial existence  ;  and  if  it  shall  prove  to  be 
l>nt  a  range  of  islands  nearly  continuous, 
yfe  shall  not  on  that  account  nrmke  any  de- 
duction from  the  merits  of  cur  Tr^saf Untie 
discoverers. 


Art.  IX.— 1.  ne  Poetical  Works  ofPmxy 
Bysshe  SheUey,  ediUd  hy  Mss.  Sbbllet. 
3  vols.     London,  1847. 

2.  Shelley  at  Oxford^Paipers  in  the  iVw 
Monthly  Magazine,  Vols.  86  and  37. 

3.  The  Life  of  P.  B,  Shelley.  By  Tho- 
mas Mbdwin.     2  vols.  London,  1847. 

4.  GaUery  of  iMerary  Portraits.  By 
Georgb  Gilfillan.     Edinburgh,  1845. 

5.  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People.  By 
Perot  Btsshb  Sbellbt*    Dublin,  181:^. 

The  poems  of  Shelley  have  been  gradual- 
ly assuming  a  hi^h  place  in  our  literature. 
The  incidents  of  his  life,  unimportant  ex- 
cept as  they  illustrate  his  writings,  have 
been  told  gracefully  and  well  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley in  the  notes  to  her  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful edition  of  his  poetical  works.  His  own 
letters  to  Mr.  Peacock  and  others  have  been 
published,  and  everywhere  exhibit  the 
habits  of  thinking  of  a  man  singular- 
ly truthful,  generous,  and  good.  These 
letters  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  notes  form  a 
perfect  memoir  of  his  life  from  his  twenty- 
second  year.  His  life  at  Oxford  has  been 
well  described  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hom,  in  a 
series  of  papers  printed  in  the  New  Month- 
ly Magazine,  some  five-and-twenty  yaars 
ago,  and  Captain  Medwin  had  contribated 
some  account  of  his  earlier  life  to  the  Athe- 
nseum,  which  has,  we  believe,  been  reprinted 
in  a  separate  volume.  From  these  means  of 
information,  what  is  now  called  the  ^^  Life  of 
Shelley"  is  compiled  by  the  last  mentioned 
writer.  The  book  is  hastily  and  carelessly 
put  together,  and  adds  nothing  to  what  is 
already  known. 

The  name  of  Shelley  is  an  ancient  one 
in  the  County  of  Sussex,  and  the  family  of 
the  poet  is  traced  to  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  In  1611,  Sir  John  Shelley  of  Mares- 
field  was  created  a  baronet — and  the  family 
of  Castle-Goring,  now  represented  by  the 
son  of  the  poet,  is  descended  from  a  young- 
er son  of  Sir  John  Maresfield.  feysshe 
Shelley,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  was 
bom  at  Newark  in  North  America,  in  1731. 
He  began  life  as  a  quack  doctor,  and  seems 
to  have  early  turned  his  att^ation  to  mak- 
ing his  way  in  the  world  by  matrimonial 
speculations.  The  widow  of  a  miller  is 
said  to  have  been  his  first  wife.  However 
this  be — ^for  Captain  Medwin,  who  men- 
tions Uie  fact,  does  not  vouch  for  its  truth — 
we  find  him  in  England  soon  after,  running 
away  with  an  heiress,  through  whom  the 
branch  of  his  descendants  with  whom  we 
are  ehiefiy  ooneemed  are  possessed  of  the 
estate  of  Horsham.  In  some  short  time 
Sir  Bysshe  finds  himself  an  active  widower, 
and  lays  siege  to  the  heart  of  Miss  Sidney 
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Peny — tlie  heiress  of  Pensbtirst,  the  eiA«te 
of  Sir  PhiKp  Sidney.  The  present  Lord 
De  Lisle  ana  Dudley  represents  this  branoh 
of  Sir  Bysshe's  descendants.  Throngh 
some  mistake  the  poet  Sh^iey  is  repeatedly 
represented — even  by  such  writers  as  Mr. 
Hewitt,*  as  a  dasoendaat  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  The  sole  eonnexion  between  them 
— if  it  ean  be  called  sn^ — ^was  that  which 
we  have  stated*  It,  however,  gratified  the 
imagination  of  the  poet. 

Bysshe  Shelley  was  raised  to  the  baronet- 
age in  1806.  He  died  in  1815.  Medwin 
tells  ns, 

"  1  remember  Sir  Bysshe  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  fully  six  feet 
in  beight»  and  with  a  noble  and  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, ISilfuit  unquam  sic  impar  sibi.  His  manner 
of  life  was  most  eccentric,  for  he  used  to  frequent 
daily  the  tap- room  of  one  of  the  low  inns  in  Hors- 
ham, and  there  drank  with  some  of  the  lowest 
eitizens,  a  habit  he  bad  probably  ac^ired  in  the 
New  World.  Though  he  had  built  a  castle 
(Goring- Castle)  that  cost  him  upwards  of  X80,- 
000,  he  passed  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
his  existence  in  a  small  cottage  looking  on  the 
River  Arun,  at  Horsham,  In  which  all  was  mean 
and  beggarly — the  existence  indeed  of  a  miser — 
enriching  his  legatees  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his 
sons,  by  buying  up  his  postobits." — Men  win's 
Life  of  SheiUy,  vol.  L,  p.  8. 

Med^n  was  related  to  one  of  Sir  Bys- 
die's  wives,  and  his  acconnt  of  a  family 
whom  he  mnst  have  known  perfectly  well  is 
far  from  favourable  to  any  of  them.  He  de- 
scribes Timothy  Shelley,  the  poet's  father, 
as  watching  with  impatience  for  his  father's 
death,  and  bespeaks  of  two  of  Sir  Bysshe's 
daughters  as  marrying  without  his  consent ; 
of  which  he  availed  himself — for  so  we  un- 
derstand the  statement — to  avoid  giving 
them  any  fiprtnne  whatever. 

"  He  died  at  last,  and  in  his  room  were  found 
bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,  some  in  the 
leaves  of  the  few  books  he  possessed  others  in 
the  folds  of  his  sofa,  or  sewed  into  the  lining  of 
his  dressing  gown." — Medwin,  p  9. 

Shelley's  father  is  described  as  a  man 
whose  early  education  had  been  much  neg- 
lected. He  had,  however,  taken  a  degree 
at  Oxford — made  the  grand  tour,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  a  family  borough.  Med- 
win's  recollections  of  him  are  unnivonrable. 
He  tells  ns  that  he  was  a  man  who  '^  re- 
duced all  politeness  to  forms,  and  moral 
▼wtae  to  expediency."  In  short  he  was  a 
man  very  Hke  other  men  of  whom  there  is 
little  to  be  said  that  con  famish  a  page  to 


•  **  VIsitB  to  Remarkable   Places,"*  vol.  i. ;   and 
also  "  Homes  and  Haunts  ofthe  Po«s." 


the  biographer.  The  cne  feeling  whidi 
sterns  to  have  absorbed  all  others  in  the 
minds  of  the  family  was  ancestral  pride. 
The  one  great  and  irreparable  office  whicli 
Shelloy  could  commit  against  the  family 
was  to  unite  himself  in  marriage  unsuitably. 
In  remote  parts  of  the  country,  among  the 
less  educated  part  of  the  higher  gentry, 
this  feeling  often  strengthens  itself  into 
something  little  ^ort  of  insanity,  and  the 
fortunate  adventures  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley, 
and  the  mesalliances  of  hb  daughters,  were 
not  unlikely  to  render  the  Shelleys  most 
incurably  mad. 

The  poet  was  born  the  4th  of  August, 
1792,  and  brought  up  at  Field- Place  (bis 
father's  residence)  till  his  tenth  year  witli 
his  sisters,  and  taught  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Sion  House,  Brentford,  where  Medwin  had 
been  already  placed. 

The  school  was  a  cheap  bad  school,  penitr 
riously  managed,  and  the  boys  for  the  most 
part  the  sons  of  London  shop-keepers.  The 
lady  who  was  supposed  to  manage  the 
household  details  was  too  fine  for  her  busi- 
ness ;  but — as  a  part  of  her  stock  in  trade 
— had  a  pedigree  at  least  as  good  as  Shel* 
ley's.  She  was  a  cousin  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  We  rather  like  the  poor  woman 
the  better  for  this,  we  own,  and  though  the 
instincts  of  self-defence,  and  the  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  her  family,  made  her  per- 
haps treat  the  Sussex  Squirearchy  less  de- 
ferentially than  they  expected,  her  sister, 
who  must  have  been  as  nearly  related  to 
the  Duke  as  herself,  was  "  an  economist  of 
the  first  order." 

After  all,  if  boys  of  whatever  rank  are 
sent  to  schools  selected  for  their  cheapness, 
they  ought  not  to  remember  and  resent,  as 
if  it  were  the  fault  of  their  masters  or  mie- 
tresses,  the  stinginess  of  their  parents. 
The  usual  stories  of  the  sufferings  of  boys, 
whoso  health  is  in  any  way  infirm  or  whose 
spirits  are  too  weak  for  the  kind  of  ordeal 
to  which  their  fellow  students  subject  them, 
are  tediously  told  by  "  the  wearisome  Cap- 
tain." The  incompetence  of  the  master  is 
proved  by  his  punishing  Shelley  for  some 
faults  in  an  exercise  written  for  hina  by 
Medwin,  who  had  cribbed  the  bad  Latin,  it 
seems,  from  Ovid.  This  incident,  and  the 
fact  that  Shelley  disliked  learning  to  dance^ 
are  the  Captain's  sole  records  of  Brentford 
sdiool.  It  was  scarce  worth  making  a  book 
for  this — and  yet  in  one  point  of  view 
Medwin's  testimony  is  not  without  some 
value.  Shelley's  detestation  of  school  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  elder  bo^,  has  been  in 
general  understood  as  exclusively  to  be  re- 
ferred to  Eton,  and  the  effect  of  his  eojoum 
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there.  It  probaMj  arbse  from  his  detesta- 
tion of  this  miserable  place — ^which  seems 
to  have  been,  in  every  possible  point  of 
yiew,  ill-chosen. 

Shelley  learned  little  at  school — at  least 
oi  school  learning — 

" ^NolhiDg,  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught, 

Caredl  to  learn." 

Still  his  mind  was  not  inactive — 

**  Eager  he  reads  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells." 

<*  He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  greedily  de- 
voured all  the  books  which  were  brougnt  to  school 
after  the  holidays.  These  were  mostly  blue  books ; 
— who  does  not  know  what  blue  books  mean  r' — 

MSDWIN. 

We  did  not.  The  English  fawper^s  bhie 
books  are  the  numbers  of  the  Law  and 
Equity  Reports  with  which  every  term  op- 
presses him,  and  which  are  becoming  each 
day  a  more  serious  grievanoe.  The  states- 
marCs  blve  books  are  those  desperate  piles  of 
lumber  in  which  are  contained  the  wisdom 
of  Parliamentary  committees  and  royal 
commissioners,  and  of  every  person  who 
wishes  to  enlighten  the  nation  on  the  thou- 
sand topics  which  are  for  ever  investigated, 
and  still  remain  as  obscure  as  before.  But 
the  Brentford  schoolboy^s  blue  books  are 
not  the  blue  books  of  the  statesman  or  the 
lawyer, — 

««  Who  does  not,"  says  onr  comic  Plutarch, 
<'know  what  blue  books  mean?  But  if  there 
should  be  any  one  ignorant  enough  not  to  know 
what  those  dear  dusky  volumes,  so  designated 
from  their  covers,  contain,  be  it  known  that  they 
are  or  were  to  be  bought  for  sixpence,  and  embo- 
died stories  of  haunted  castles,  bandits,  murderers, 
and  other  grim  personages — a  most  exciting  and 
interesting  sort  of  food  for  boys'  minds.  Among 
those  of  a  larger  calibre  was  one  which  I  have 
never  seen  since,  but  which  I  remember  with  a 
recouchi  delight.  It  was  •  Peter  VVilkins.*  How 
much  Shelley  wished  for  a  winged  wife,  and 
winged  little  cherubs  of  children  !*• — Medwin, 
vol.  i.,  p  20. 

To  these  treasures  were  added  the  stores 
of  the  Brentford  circulating  library.  Mrs. 
Radoliffe's  romances  and  novels  of  the 
Rosa-Matilda  school,  among  which  Medwin 
mentions  the  name  of  one   in  which  the 

devil  was  the  hero — **  Zofloya  the  Moor'* 

were  Shelley*s  great  delight.  Shelley  be- 
Keved  in  ghosts,  and  was  known,  once  at 
least,  to  have  walked  in  bis  sleep.  He  was 
habitually  given  to  waking  dreams,  from 
which  he  was  with  great  difficulty  roused.  I 
When  he  did  awako,  **  his  eyes  flashed,  his 
lips  quivered,  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  ' 


emotion;  a  sort 'of  ecstasy  came  over  him, 
and  he  talked  more  like  a  spirit  or  an  angel 
than  a  human  being." — Medwin,  vol.  i., 
p.  34. 

From  Brentford  school  Shelley  went  to 
Eton,  where  he  passed  two  years.  Of  this 
period  of  his  life  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  record.  His  sehoolfellows,  with 
the  exception  of  his  reviewer  in  the  Qtior- 
tetltfy  appear  to  have  preserved  no  recoUeo- 
tions  of  him,  and  we  are  told  that  in  after 
life  he  never  mentioned  them  :  that  he  had 
even  forgotten  their  nanies.  At  Eton  he  ap- 
pears to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  boating, 
which  was  one  of  his  greatest  enjoyments 
through  life. 

His  school  education  ended  in  1809,  and 
in  the  winter  of  that  year  Medwin  and  he 
were  a  good  deal  together  at  the  house  of 
Shelley's  father.  They  wrote  novels  and 
poems,  from  which  Medwin  gives  large  ex- 
tracts ;  among  others,  a  poem  called  the 
"  Wandering  Jew,"*  which  they  sent  to 
Campbell.  He  good-naturedly  read  it, 
and,  with  pardonable  dishonesty,  told  them 
there  were  two  good  lines  in  it, — 

**  It  seemed  as  if  an  angel's  sigh 
Had  breathed  the  plaintive  symphony.** 

These  were  the  two  lines  which  Camp- 
bell praised.  If  we  sought  to  reverse  hii> 
decision,  and  say,  '^  Bad  are  the  best,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  Captain  might  come  down 
on  us  as  he  did  on  the  Brentford  school- 
master, and  prove  that  he  had  stolen  them 
from  Scott. 

"  Shelley's  favourite  poet  in  1809,"  says  Med- 
win,  **  was  Southey.  He  ha  J  read  Thataba  till 
he  almost  knew  it  by  heart,  and  bad  drenched 
himself  with  its  metrical  beanty. 

'*  I  have  often  heard  him  quote  that  exquiisile 
passage,  where  the  Enehantress  winds  round  the 
(inger  of  her  victim  a  single  hair,  till  the  spell  be- 
comes inextricable — the  charm  cannot  be  broken. 
But  he  still  more  doted  on  Kehamah,  the  Curse  of 
which  I  remember  Shelley  often  declaiming, — 

"  •  And  water  shall  see  thee ! 
And  fear  thee,  and  fly  thee  ! 
The  waves  shall  not  toueh  thee, 
As  tbey  pass  by  thee ! 


*  The  "  Wandering  Jew"  seems  to  have  fastened 
on  Shelley^s  imagination.  When  he  went  to  Ox 
ford,  the  nrst  question  he  asked  the  librarian  at  the 
Bodleian  was, ''  Had  he  the  Wandering  Jew  t"  and 
in  his  drama  of  Hellas,  written  nearly  at  the  doee 
of  his  life,  we  have  "  Ahasuenis"  introduced— 

""  Oh,  that  Heaven, 
Profute  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  who  now. 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  wanders  for  ever. 
Lone  as  ibcaiBaCe  Death  T 
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And  this  carae  shall  be  on  thee 
For  ever  and  ever.' 


'*  I  transcribe  the  passage  from  memory,  for  I 
have  never  read  since  that  lomance  be  used  to 
look  upoo  as  perfect ;  and  was  haunted  by  the 
witch  Loranite,  raving  enthusiastically  about  the 
lines  beginning-^* 

**  *  Is  there  a  ^ild  whose  little  winning  ways 
Would  lure  all  heails  oo  whom  its  parents 

Till  they  shed  tears  of  tenderest  delight. 
Oh,  hide  her  from  the  eyes  of  Loranite.' 

•'  Wordsworth's  writings  were  at  that  time  by 
no  means  to  his  ta^e." — Mkdwin,  vol.  60-62, 
vfrbutim  et  literatim. 

But  why  transoribe  more  of  this  strange 
medley  ?  The  passage  of  Thalaba  which 
Shelley  so  often  repeated  most  have  been 
listened  to  by  the  most  vacant  of  all  minds^ 
for  there  is  not  one  word  in  it  of  ^^  winding 
round  the  finger  of  her  victim  a  single 
■  hair/'— 

"  He  found  a  woman  in  the  cave— 
A  solitary  woman— 
Who  by  the  fire  was  ipinning^ 
And  singing  as  she  span. 
The  thread  the  woman  drew 
Was  finer  than  the  silk  worm's — 
Was  finer  than  the  gossamer. 
The  song  she  sung  was  low  and  sweet ; 
And  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 
The  thread  she  span  it  gleamed  like  gold 
In  the  light  of  the  odorous^fire. 
•  ♦  •  • 

And  round  and  round  his  right  hand. 
And  round  and  round  his  le/t. 
He  wound  the  thread  so  fine." 

That  Medwin  shonld  have  forgotten  the 
pas^kgO)  and  substituted  some  general  re- 
collection for  what  he  had  heard  Shelley 
repeat,  is  not  eorprising ;  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  any  one  can  place  the  slightest  re- 
liance on  the  record  of  conversations  pre- 
served by  a  memory  so  little  retentive  of 
anything  worth  remembering.  We  have, 
however^  to  make  another  remark  on  the 
passage  that  we  have  just  cited,  which 
makes  us  utterly  discard,  for  any  purpose, 
anything  whatever  that  is  stated  on  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  the  kind  of  gossip  of 
whidi  this  very  poor  book  is  from  beginning 
to  end  made  up.  In  one  of  Miss  £dge- 
vorth^s  works  the  forgery  of  a  deed  is  de- 
teeted  by  the  over-seal  of  a  witness  brought 
op  to  prove  the  circumstances  of  its  ezecu- 
tioB.  He  says  that  he  now  is  the  only  per- 
son living  who  knows  ail  that  actually 
passed  at  the  time.  His  grey  hairs  tremble 
with  emotion  as  he  seeks  to  confirm  his  tes- 
timony by  calling  the  attention  of  the  court 
to  the  &ot,  that  under  the  seal  was  placed 


a  silver  coin — that  if  the  seal  be  broken, 
the  coin  will  be  found.  The  seal  is  broken 
— the  coin  is  fofund ;  but  one  of  a  later  date 
than  that  of  the  supposed  execution  of  the 
deed.  Now,  Mr.  Medwin  is  as  anxious  as 
Miss  Edgeworth's  witness  to  prove  these 
conversations.  He  takes  especial  care  to 
tell  you  that  he  transcribes  from  his  recol- 
lection ;  that  he  has  never  read  the  poem 
or  romance,  as  he  calls  it,  since ;  and  his 
mis-spelling  the  witch's  name,  and  Eeha- 
ma's  too,  for  that  matter,  prevents  our  en- 
tertaining the  slightest  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement  that  he  had  never  read  the 
book,  or  could  in  this  way  have  confused  in 
his  memory  the  incidents  of  one  period  with 
those  of  another.  He  has  a  thousand  rea- 
sons to  remember  the  thing  ;  and  yet  what 
he  has  stated  is  not — cannot  be — the  fact. 
Break  the  seal — the  coin  is  of  a  later  date. 
"  Kehama "  was  not  published  for  years 
after  the  supposed  conversation  ! 

The  only  possible  object  of  recording 
Shelley's  early  life  is  that  of  tracing  the 
unusually  early  development  of  his  powers ; 
and  the  value  of  any  part  of  the  record  is 
destroyed  by  proofs,  such  as  this  accident 
furnishes,  that  Medwin  has  composed  his 
book  from  obscure  recollections,  in  which 
time,  place,  and  person  are  confused.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  there  is  almost  de- 
cisive evidence  in  Shellev's  writings  of  his 
not  having,  at  this  period,  even  seen  "  Tha- 
laba," with  **  the  metrical  beauty  of  which" 
he  is  said  to  have  already  "  drenched"  him- 
self. The  earliest  works  of  a  boy  almost 
necessarily  exhibit  close  imitations  of  what- 
ever he  most  admires.  Shelley  at  this 
period  wrote  two  novels,  both  very  dull ; 
but  in  one  of  them  are  several  poems,  in 
which  the  cadences  of  the  verse,  and  the 
forms  of  language,  recall  Beattie's  Hermit, 
Scott's  Ballads,  and  Monk  Lewis's,  but  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  line  or  thought 
that  for  a  moment  brings  to  the  mind  the 
poem  which  Medwin  says  he  was  then  per- 
petually repeating,  and  which  we  know,  in 
a  few  years  after,  so  possessed  his  imagina- 
tion as  to  have  furnished  the  key-note  to 
the  versification  of  Queen  Mob,  This  fact 
we  think  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question, 
particularly  if  it  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  Medwin's  exceeding  carelessness  in 
such  statements,  as  proved  by  the  instanoe 
of  Kehama. 

In  1810  Shelley  was  removed  to  Oxford. 
He  entered  University  College.  Of  his 
short  course  there  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg  1^ 
fortunately  given  us  a  distinct  record.  His 
account  was  published  about  twenty  years 
after  Shelley's  death,  in  the  New  Monihhf 
Magazine;  and  while  his  magaaine  papers 
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have  some  of  the  faults  of  that  kind  of 
writing,  we  think  that  with  some  little  con- 
densation they  would  form  a  very  interest- 
ing snpplement  to  any  future  edition  that 
may  be  published  of  Slielley's  works.  The 
acquaintanceship  of  Mr.  Hogg  and  the  poet 
commenced  at  their  college  commons,  where 
thev  dined  at  the  same  table.  It  was  Shel- 
ley's first  appearance  in  the  hall.  His 
figure  was  slight ;  his  aspect,  eyen  among 
youne  men,  was  remarkably  youthful.  He 
was  thoughtful  and  absent  in  manner,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  any 
one.  Some  accident  led  him  and  Mr.  Hogg 
into  conversation.  Shelley  praised  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  German  writers.  Hogg  as- 
serted their  want  of  nature.  "  What 
modern  literature  will  you  compare  with 
them  ?*'  said  Shelley,  with  a  discordant 
scream  that  excoriated  the  ears  of  his  op- 
ponent. The  Italian  was  named.  Shelley 
waxed  angry  and  argumentative.  The  dia- 
logue had  little  interest  fop  any  but  the 
disputants,  who  soon  found  themselves  alone 
in  the  hall.  The  servants  now  came  in  to 
clear  the  tables.  Hogg  invited  the  stranger 
to  continue  the  discussion  at  his  rooms. 
He  eagerly  assented.  The  dialogue,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  ;  for  when  the  young 
men  became  better  acquainted,  they  ac- 
knowledged that  they  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  either  German  or  Italian  ;  and  Shel- 
ley said  that  the  study  of  languages,  ancient 
or  modem,  was  but  waste  of  time — ^learning 
the  names  of  things  instead  of  things  them- 
selves. Physical  science,  and  espedally 
chemistry,  should  rather  be  the  objects 
of  pursuit.  Hogg  began  to  feel  his  new 
friend  something  of  a  bore,  and  took  to 
looking  at  the  features  and  figure  of  the 
stranger. 

"  It  was  a  som  of  many  contradictions.  His 
figure  was  slight  and  fragile,  and  yet  his  bones 
and  joints  were  large  and  strong.  He  was  tall,  bat 
yfit  he  stooped  so  much  that  he  seemed  of  Jow 
statura.  His  clothes  were  expensive,  and  made 
according  to  the  most  approved  mode  of  the  day  ; 
but  they  were  tumbled,  rumpled,  unbrushed.  His 
gestures  were  abrupt  and  sometimes  violent,  occa- 
sionally even  awkward,  yet  more  frequently  gen- 
tle and  graceful.  His  complexion  was  delicate, 
almost  feminine — of  the  purest  rtd  and  white; 
yet  be  was  tanned  and  freckled  by  exposure  to  ihe 
sun,  having  passed,  as  he  said,  the  autumn  in 
shooting.  His  features,  his  whole  face  and  parti- 
cularly his  head,  were  unusually  small,*  yet  the 
last  appeared  of  a  remarkable  bulk,  for  his  hair 


•Leigh  Hunt,  speaking  of  Kcat«,  says,  «  His 
*^2_1??*  *  P"^'*  ^' ^'**  phrenologists,  being  r«»- 
majtmbly  small  in  the  skull :  a  singularity  which 
be  had  m  common  with  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Shel- 
ley—none of  whose  hats  I  could  get  on."— Hunt's 
ByrOHjkc,  Vol.  i.,  p.  40«. 


was  long  and  bushy.  In  the  agony  of  declamation 
he  often  rubbed  it  fiercely  with  his  hands-or  passed 
his  fingers  quickly  through  his  locks  unconscious- 
ly, so  that  it  was  singularly  wild  and  rough.  His 
features  were  not  symmetrical,  the  mouth  perhaps 
excepted — yet  was  the  effect  of  t^e  whole  extreme- 
ly powerful.  They  breathed  enthusiasm  and  in- 
telligence that  1  never  met  with  in  any  other  coun- 
tenance. Nor  was  the  moral  ezpietsioo  lee* 
beautiful  than  the  intelleetaal,  for  there  was  a 
softness,  a  delicacy,  a  gentleness,  and  especially 
(though  this  will  surprise  many)  that  air  of  pro- 
found religious  veneration  that  characterizes  the 
best  works,  and  chiefly  the  frescoes  (and  into  these 
they  infused  their  whole  souls)  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Florence  and  of  Roofie.  I  recognised  the 
very  peculiar  expression  in  these  wonderful  pio* 
ductions  long  afterwards,  and  with  a  satisfaction 
mingled  with  much  sorrow,  for  it  was  after  the 
decease  of  him  in  whose  countenance  (  had  first 
observed  it.  •  •  •  This  is  a  fine  fellow,  said 
I  to  myself  (we  continue  to  transcribe  from  Mr. 
Hogg's  account),  but  I  could  never  bear  his  socie- 
ty. I  shall  neverbe  able  to  endure  his  voice.  It 
would  kill  me.    What  a  pity  it  is  r 

The  voice  of  the  stranger  was  excruciat- 
ing. ''  It  was  intolerably  shrill,  harsh,  and 
discordant ;  of  the  most  cruel  intension  ;  it 
was  perpetual  and  without  any  remission ; 
it  excoriated  the  ears.''  In  the  evening 
Shelley  went  to  a  lecture  on  mineralogy, 
and  returned  to  tea.  He  burst  into  the 
room,  threw  down  his  cap,  and  stood  shi- 
vering and  chafing  his  hand  over  the  fire. 
He  had  come  away  before  the  lecture  wad 
concluded. 

" '  What  did  the  man  talk  about  ?'  said  Hogg. 

*  About  stones  1    about  stones !'    he  answered  ; 

•  about  stones,  stones,  stones  1  nothing  but  stones, 
and  so  drily  !  Il  was  wonderfully  tiresome  ;  and 
stones  are  not  interesting  things  in  themselves.'  *• 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Shelley  <fwdl 
on  the  advantages  which  the  future  genera- 
tions of  men  may  derive  from  the  cultivation 
of  science,  and  especially  chemistry.  He 
anticipated  firora  the  triumphs  of  science  the 
release  of  the  labouring  dasses  from  the  un- 
ceasing toil  now  required  to  earn  a  mere 
subsistence.  We  are  now  unable  to  deter- 
mine in  what  part  of  the  snbetanoes  we 
consume  as  food  the  nutritive  property  e»^ 
ists  ;  this  Analysis  may  yet  detect.  The 
cause  which  occasions  the  fertility  of  some 
soils,  and  the  hopeless  sterility  of  othero, 
is  now  unknown.  The  differenoe  probably 
consists  in  something  very  slight.  By  chemi- 
cal agency  the  philosopher  may  create  a  to- 
tal change,  and  transmute  an  nnfhiitfiil 
region  into  one  of  exuberant  plenty.  Water 
is,  like  air,  composed  of  certain  gases  ;  why 
not  expect  to  be  able,  by  some  scientifiQ 
process,  to  manufacture  it,  and  then  trand* 
form  the  deserts  of  Africa  into  rich  meft- 
dows  ?   The  generatioii  oi  heat  is  unknown  | 
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Irat  a  tim^  may  cone  when  we  may  commu- 
nicate warmth  to  the  coldest  and  most  titi- 
genial  climate,  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty as  we  now  vary  the  temperature  of  a 
sitting-room.  What  a  mighty  instrument 
would  electricity  be! — what  wonders  has 
not  the  galTsnio-battery  already  effeeted ! 
— and  the  balloon, — ^"  why  not  despatch 
aeronauts  to  cross  Africa  in  every  direction, 
and  to  survey  the  whole  Peninsula  in  a  few 
weeks?  The  shadow  of  the  first  balloon, 
which  a  vertical  sun  would  project  precisely 
under  it  as  it  glided  silently  over  that  hi- 
therto unhappy  country,  would  virtually 
emancipate  ev^ry  slave,  and  would  annihi- 
late slavery  for  ever  ?*' 

They  spoke  of  mathematics.     Of  mathe- 
matics, Shelley  said  he  knew  nothing.     Of 
metaphysics — "  aye,  metaphysics — the  ana- 
lysis of  mind — not  of  mere  matter  ;''  and 
be  rose  from  his  chair  and  declaimed  with 
animation  of  a  future  state,  and  a  former 
state.    He  heard  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence  and  suspended  consciousness.  But 
the  candles  were  now  burned  out — the  fire 
had  sunk  into  ashes — and  he  started  to  find  ' 
how  long  into  the  night  he  and  his  com-  > 
panion  had  sat.     They  arranged  to  meet  I 
the  next  day  at  Shellev's  Tooms ;  and  at  \ 
parting  Mr.  Hogg,  for  the  first  time,  heard  | 
the  name  of  the  stranger,  who  had  interest- 
ed him  so  much. 

Hogg  returned  the  visit  the  next  day. 
The  same  contradictions  that  Shelley's 
dress  exhibited  struck  him  in  the  appear- 
ance of  his  rooms  and  furniture.  Every- 
thing new  and  of  an  expensive  kind,  but 
Arown  about  in  indescribable  confusion. 
Books,  boots,  philosophical  instruments, 
pistols,  money,  clothes,  were  scattered  here 
and  there.  The  carpet,  with  stains  of  va- 
rious hues,  proclaimed  that  the  yomig 
chemist  had  been  busy  with  his  manipula- 
tions. Books  lay  open  on  a  tabic — a  bun- 
dle of  pens  and  a  razor,  that  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  knife — soda-water,  sugar,  and 
pieces  of  lemon  were  there,  and,  resting  on 
a  double  pile  of  books,  the  tongs  supported 
a  glass  retort  above  an  argand  lamp.  The 
liquor  boiled  over — adding  fresh  stains  to 
the  table,  and  rising  in  fumes  with  a  most 
fiendish  smell.  Then  followed  some  tricks 
with  the  galvanic  battery.  Hogg  was  made  to 
work  the  machine  till  Shellev  was  filled  with 
the  fluid,  and  his  long  wild  lodes  bristled 
and  stood  on  end. 

Hogg  passed  the  evening  with  him,  and 
during  their  short  stay  at  Oxford  they  were 
very  much  together.  Both  wj^re  early 
risers— both  attended  College  Chapel  in  the 
mornings;  but  they  did  not  afterwards 
meet, till  about  one  o^elock  in  the  after* 


noon,  when  Mr.  Hogg  generally  went  to 
Shelley's  rooms.  They  dined  in  the  Col- 
lege Hall,  and  passed  their  evenings  together. 
Hogg's  studies  were  little  interrupted  by 
this  arrangement.  Shelley  was  fatigued 
with  his  morning's  readings,  and  was  gene- 
rally overcome  with  drowsiness.  He  used 
to  stretch  on  the  rug  before  a  large  fire  like 
a  cat,  exposing  his  little  round  head  to  such 
a  heat,  that  his  friend  wondered  how  he 
could  bear  it.  Hogg  tried  oflen  to  inter- 
pose some  shelter,  but  in  vain ;  for  he 
would  turn  round  in  his  sleep,  and  r6ll 
himself  to  the  warmest  place.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  earnest  conversation  he  would 
suddenly  take  to  his  rug,  sleep  for  several 
hours — then,  towards  ten  o'clock,  start  up, 
rub  his  eyes  with  violence,  and  passing  hid 
fingers  through  the  tangles  of  his  long  wild 
hair,  enter  into  argument,  recite  verses,  his 
own  or  others',  with  an  ewergy  that  was 
quite  painful.  Hogg  read,  while  Shelley 
was  thus  hid  in  his  vacant  interlunar  cave, 
and  even  when  he  was  quite  awake  the 
studies  of  the  friends  were  often  separately 
pursued.  They,  however,  read  many  books 
together,  and  their  walks  in  the  open  air 
were  frequent.  Shelley's  preparation  for  a 
walk  was  often  ominous.  He  would  take 
out  with  him  a  pair  of  duelling-pistols,  and 
amuse  himself  with  firing  at  marks.  His 
friend  contrived  to  disappoint  this  danger- 
ous pastime,  by  oflen  taking  care  that  pow- 
der or  flints^should  be  left  behind.  When 
they  came  to  a  stream  or  pond,  Shelley 
loved  to  linger,  making  paper  boats,  and 
watching  their  course  upon  the  water.  One 
of  his  admirers  tells  of  his  having  hazarded, 
in  the  absence  of  any  less  valuable  scrap  of 
paper,  a  fifly-pound-note  in  this  amuse- 
ment, but  Hogg  treats  this  as  a  mythic  le- 
gend. Fable,  however,  soon  passes  into 
history,  and  Medwin  tells  us  of  a  ten-pound- 
note  thus  ventured — reducing  the  amount 
of  the  note  to  increase,  we  suppose,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  incident. 

Hogg  gives  an  account  of  one  of  their 
evening^ ,  in  which  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  advantages  to  society  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  the  old  foundations  for  educa- 
tion. Even  in  the  very  lowest  estimate  of 
these  advantages,  they  secured  to  the  stu- 
dent an  exemption  from  the  interruption  of 
secular  cares.  The  regularity  of  academi- 
cal hours  cut  off  that  dissipation  of  time 
and  thought  which  prevails  when  the  daily 
course  is  pre-arranged.  We  gather,  too, 
that  they  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  sala* 
tary  attendance  in  chapel  imposed  duties 
conducive  to  habits  of  industry  : — 

••It  was  reqaisite  not  merely  to  rise,  bat  to 
leave  our  rooms,  to  appear  in  public,  and  to  re- 
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main  long  enongh  to  destroy  the  dt^position  to  in- 
dolence, which  might  Hill  linger,  if  we  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  by  the  (ireeide.'* 

This  was  no  doabt  a  low  view  of  a  very 
important  subject ;  but  thero  must  have 
been  great  fatilts  in  the  actual  government 
of  the  College  to  which  these  young  men 
belonged,  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
deprive  them  of  advantages  whidi  tbey  were 
disposed  to  view  in  such  a  favourable  aspect. 
*Mt  would  be  a  cruel  thing,"  said  Shelley, 
*'  to  be  compelled  to  quit  our  calm  and 
agreeable  retreat ;"  and  he  then  expressed 
regret  that  the  period  of  college  residence 
was  limited  to  four  years,  and  those  years 
interrupted  and  broken  by  frequent  vaca- 
tions. The  seclusion  of  college  life  was 
felt  by  him  as  its  great  charm  :  '^  and  then," 
said  he,  ^'  the  oak — the  oak  is  such  a  bless- 
ing!" The  oak,  in  the  dialect  of  Oxford, 
is  the  outer  door,  against  which  the  bore 
may  knock  and  kick,  and  call  in  vain. 
*' Who  invented  the  oak  r"— "Who  but 
the  monks,  the  inventors  of  the  science  of 
living  in  chambers  ?"  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
think  that  poor  Shelley's  quiet  was  so  soon 
interrupted  ;  but  before  we  record  this,  we 
mast  first  state,  from  Mr.  Hogg's  account, 
something  of  their  country  excursions. 
Shelley  was  entirely  unobservant  of  flow- 
ers:— 

**  He  was  able,  like  the  many,  to  distinguish  a 
violet  from  a  sunflower,  and  a  cauliflower  from  a 
peony,  but  his  botanical  knowledge  was  more 
Jiniiled  than  that  of  the  least  skilful  and  common 
observe. s — for  he  was  neglectful  of  flowers.  He 
was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  delicate  dis- 
tinctioni>  Of  structure  which  form-  the  basis  of  the 
beauu'ful  classilication  of  modern  botanists/'*  **  I 
never  was  able,"  adds  Mr.  Hogg,  "  to  impart  even 
a  glimpse  of  (he  merits  of  Ray  or  Linnaeus,  or  to 
encourage  a  hope  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to 
see  the  visible  analogies  that  constitute  the  marked, 
yet  mutually  approaching  genera,  into  which  the 
productions  of  nature,  and  especially  vegetables, 
are  divided." 

Shelley  must  have  known  something  more 
of  those  things  a  few  years  after,  for  Mrs. 
Shelley  tells  us  — 

**  That  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  justness  and 
extent  of  his  observations  on  natural  objects ;  he 
knew  every  plant  bv  its  name,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  history  and  the  habits  of  every  produc- 
tion of  ihe  earth." 

Hogg's  record  of  Shelley's  college  life, 
and  their  studious  evenings,  brings  pack  to 
lis  Cowley's  lines — 

•  This  our  readers  must  reme mher  was  written 
in  1832. 


<*  Say,  for  ye  saw  as,  ye  iounortal  lights, 
How  oft,  unwearied,  have  we  spent  the  nit^bts, 
Till  the  Ledsan  8tars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wonderd  at  us  from  above  ! 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine. 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry — 
Arts  which  I  loved — for  tbey,  my  friend,  wtra 
thine.'** 

Shelley  was  a  singularly  pure-hearted, 
single-minded  man.  Of  home  he  thought 
with  intense  affection ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out manifest  delight  that  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  mother  or  his  sisters.  Still, 
we  can  easily  learn  that  at  homo  there  waa 
some  feeling  of  disappointment  about  tho 
young  student.  His  removal  from  Eton 
was  earlier  than  usual ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
his  conduct  there  did  not  satisfy  either  the 
authorities  of  the  place  or  his  father — 
whose  dreams  for  him  wore  of  political  ad- 
vancement. Shelley,  while  an  Oxford  stu- 
dent, read  at  all  times — at  table,  in  bed, 
and  while  walking.  He  read  not  only  in 
the  streets  of  Oxford,  but  in  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London.  Out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  he  frequently  read 
sixteen. 

His  food  was  simple  as  that  of  a  hermit. 
He  already  preached,  and  soon  began — ir- 
regularly, however — to  practise  abstinenoe 
fiom  animal  food.  Bread  was  his  chief 
food,  to  which  ho  sometimes  added  raisins. 
He  had  a  school-boy's  taste  for  fruit,  ffin- 
gerbread,  and  sugar.  Honey  was  a  deli- 
cacy he  relished.  This  abstemiousness  in- 
creased in  after  life,  but  was  probably  un- 
wise, as  his  friends  appear  to  have  observed 
an  improvement  in  his  health  whenever  ac- 
cident led  him  to  adopt  for  a  few  days  a 
more  generous  diet. 

Shelley's  detestation  of  the  plans  of  life 
proposed  for  him  by  his  family  was  almost 
unbounded.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  re^ 
commended  the  study  of  politics  to  him  as 
his  business  in  life — that  to  which  he  was 
naturally  called  by  the  circumstances  and 
position  of  hb  family,  and  that  in  which  he 
would  have  to  expect  less  competition 
than  in  any  other  occupation  of  his 
talents.  The  Duke  failed  to  persuade  him. 
'^  How  often,"  said  Shelley,  ^'  have  1  gone 
with  my  father  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  what  creatures  did  I  see  there  !  What 
faoes  I  what  an  expression  of  countenance  ! 
what  wretched  beings !  And  what  men 
did  we  meet  about  tho  House — in  the  lob- 
bies and  passages !  and  my  father  was  ao 
civil  to  all  of  mem — to  animals  that  1  re- 
garded wRh  unmitigated  disgust !" 


*  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Harvey. 
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Shdlej  had  broti^t  with  hun  from  Eton 
the  habit  of  oompoaition  in  Latin  Terse ; 
and  Mr.  Hogg  tells  ns  that  he  took  great 
j^ains  in  the  study  of  everything  conncoted 
with  metre.  There  is  evidenoe  in  his  Eng- 
lish poetry  of  the  mysteries  of  yersifica- 
tion  having  been  more  the  subject  of  study 
with  him  than  we  have  any  right  to  infer 
from  the  statements  of  his  friends.  They 
seem  anxious  to  represent  his  power  as  if  it 
were  purely  a  gift,  Mid  owing  nothing  to 
asfliduous  cultiyatioB. 

Shelley,  we  have  said,  was  disputative. 
Logio — the  Aristotelic  logic — is  one  of  the 
gteat  studies  of  Oxford,  and  the  poet  was  a 
u>gician,  according  to  mode  and  figure.  He 
seems  to  hare  teased  his  friends  by  his  dis- 
pniativeness.  His  text-book  for  a  while 
was  Hume's  Essays.  He  had  reasoned 
himself  into  all  the  conclusions  of  the  scep- 
tical philosophy.  Hogg  indoctrinated  him 
with  Plato,  and  Shelley  appears  to  have 
b^eved  both' systems — ^howevor  irreconcila- 
ble they  may  seem.  Of  Plato,  the  know- 
ledge of  our  young  philosophers  was  then 
derived  from  an  English  translation  of 
Dader's  French  translation ;  but  this  did 
its  business,  when  the  business  after  all  was 
little  more  than  exercising  the  opening 
faculties  of  young  men^s .  minds.  From 
Plato  or  from  Dacier,  Shellev  learned  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence,  ana  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  him.  One  day  he  and 
Hogg  met  a  yovmg  gipsy  girl,  a  child  of  six 
years  of  age — sli^t,  bareheaded,  barefoot- 
ed, and  in  rags.  She  was  gathering  snail- 
shells.  ^^  How  much  intellect  is  here !" 
said  Shelley,  ^^  and  what  an  occupation  for 
one  who  once  knew  the  whole  circle  of  the 
aeiencee ;  who  has  forgotten  them  all,  it  is 
true,  but  who  could  certainly  recollect 
them — though  it  is  most  probable  she  never 
will !"  A  brother  of  the  child^s  was  near, 
and  Shelley  wanted  Hogg  to  propose  to  him 
some  mathematical  questions:  ^' Your  ^e- 
OBt^^n^)  Jon  know,  is  so  plain  and  certain, 
that  if  it  be  onee  Uioroughly  understood,  it 
CMi  never  be  forgotten." 

The  young  gipsies  did  not  return  any 
answers  to  Shelky's  questions*  They  un- 
daretood  him  better  when  he  drew  an 
oraage  from  his  pocket,  and  rolled  it  along 
the  grass  before  the  retreating  diildren. 
"  Every  true  Platonist,"  he  said,  "  must 
be  fond  of  children  ;  for  they  are  our  mas- 
ters in  i^losophy.  The  mind  of  a  new- 
bem  child  is  not,  as  Locke  says,  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper— on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  El- 
levir  Plato— say  rather  an  Encyclopfedia, 
eomprising  all  Uiat  ever  was  or  all  that  ever 
will  be  diMovered." 

On  Magdalen  Bridge,  one  day,  Shelley 


met  a  wetMn  with  a  child  ia  her  arms.  He 
caught  the  child ;  the  mother,  not  knowing 
whether  the  young  maniac— for  such  she 
thought  him — might  not  throw  the  child 
into  the  river,  held  it  fast.  **  Will  your 
baby  tell  us  anything  about  pre-existence, 
madam  ?"  In  spite  of  the  strange  scream- 
ing voice  in  which  the  question  was  asked 
— in  spite  of  its  being  repeated  with  more 
torturing  distinctness — the  poor  woman  saw 
that  the  inquirer  was  very  harmless,  and 
she  replied,  *'  He  cannot  speak,  sir." — 
"  Worse  and  worse,"  cried  Shelley  ;  *'  but 
surely  the  babe  can  speak  if  he  will,  for  he 
is  only  a  few  weeks  old.  He  may  perhaps 
fancy  that  he  cannot ;  but  that  is  a  silly 
whim.  He  cannot  have  entirely  forgotten 
the  use  of  speech  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
thing  is  impossible !" 

Never  was  there  a  student  who  could 
have  lived  with  more  entire  happiness  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  College  than  Shelley  ; 
but  to  live  at  all  in  England,  implies,  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  classes,  living  in  the  va- 
pour of  politics.  Politics  made  their  way 
to  Shelley^s  quiet  chambers  in  University 
College,  almost  as  soon  as  he  bad  found 
himself  fixed  there.  Lord  Grenville's  elec- 
tion as  Chancellor  took  place  just  at  the 
time.  The  unsuccessful  candidate  was  un* 
luckily  a  member  of  Shelley's  College — 
and  one  whom  the  Heads  of  the  House  sup- 
ported by  every  m^ans  in  their  power. 
Shelley  was  enthusiastic  for  Lord  Grenville. 
This  was  what  might  be  expected  from  him, 
as  participating  in  the  feeling  of  all  the 
younger  men  in  the  University ;  but,  in 
addition  to  this.  Liberal  politics  were— 
in  the  shape  of  aristocratic  Whiggery — 
the  lino  in  which  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father traded  :  so  that  there  was  in  reality 
little  cause  of  offence  with  the  boy  of  six- 
teen, when  he  declaimed  everywhere  against 
the  candidate  whom  the  Governors  of  Uni- 
versity College  sought  to  have  elected. 
Shelley  was,  however,  after  this  regarded 
with  some  dislike  by  the  governing  part  of 
the  body  ;  and  their  power  in  the  ('ollegiate 
institutions  of  old  foundation  is  all  but  un- 
limited. As  to  politics  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  were  regarded 
by  Shelley  with  utter  antipathy  :  a  news- 
paper never  found  its  way  to  his  rooms ; 
and  if  he  opened  one  accidentally  in  a 
coffee-house  his  reading  was  confined  to 
murders  and  storms. 

Hogg  was  one  day  surprised  by  finding 
his  friend  correcting  for  the  press  the  proof- 
sheets  of  some  poems.  He  looked  at  them, 
and  dissuaded  him  from  publication. 
"  They  will  not  do  as  serious  poems,"  said 
Hogg  archly  ;  "but  try  them  as  Lurle0:|iM/' 
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— and  he  read  a  fbw  lines  ont  with  some 
oomio  effect.  Shelley  was  not  without 
some  fun  in  him,  though  it  in  general  lay 
too  deep  for  a  hearty  laugh.  The  forgeries 
of  Chatterton  and  Ireland  had  amused 
him  ;  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  print  the  poems  as  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Nicholson,  a  lunatic,  who 
had  attempted  to  stah  George  the  Third. 
A  bookseller  undertook  to  publish  it  at  his 
own  expense,  and  in  a  few  days  a  cream- 
coloured  quarto  appeared.  It  opened  with 
a  serious  poem  against  war — the  work  of  an 
acquaintance  of  Shelley's,  for  whose  opi- 
nion the  manuscript  had  been  sent,  and 
who  made  this  strange  use  of  it.  It  form- 
ed a  curious  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the 
publication,  in  which  was  recommended  in 
every  mood  and  tense  the  plan  of  stabbing 
every  one  less  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Liberty  than  the  supposed  authoress. 

The  joke  was  successful — presentation 
copies  were  sent  to  poets  and  philosbphers, 
and  poets  and  philosophers  replied  with 
letters  of  admiration.  Prudence  was,  how- 
ever, recommended  by  some  sager  spirits, 
as  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  doc- 
trines inculcated;  but  better  times  were 
fast  approaching.  Among  the  younger 
students  at  Oxford,  the  book  was  decidedly 
popular. 

Its  success  stimi^ated  Shelley  to  a  more 
danserous  adventure.  He  was,  we  have 
said,  fond  of  practical  jokes — jokes  the 
entire  humour  of  which  consisted  in  imposing 
on  grave  and  well-intentioned  people.  It 
seems,  that  some  half-oentury  ago  it  was 
not  thought  improper  for  a  person  engaged 
in  any  particular  pursuit  to  write  to  men 
distinguished  in  kindred  subjects  of  study, 
without  any  formal  introduction.  An  old 
physician,  from  whom  Shelley  had,  before 
he  came  to  Oxford,  taken  lessons  in  chemis- 
try, was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with 
strangers  on  scientifto  subjects.  Shelley 
imitated  this  vile  habit,  and  now  and  then 
received  answers  written  in  unsuspecting 
seriousness — some  in  downright  anger  ;  one 

fentleman,  irritated  by  his  tone,  when  he 
ad  entrapped  him  into  a  dorrespondence, 
and  tormented  him  with  rejoinder  after  re- 
joinder, said  that  he  would  write  to  his 
master,  and  get  him  well-flogged.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  he  thought  nis  tormentor 
was  an  ill-conditioned  school-boy  or  an 
impudent  apothecary's  apprentice.  In 
either  case,  the  suggestion  was  not  unrea 
sonable.  At  Eton,  Shelley  pursued  this 
habit  of  corfespondenoe  with  strangers,  to 
whom  he  did  not  communicate  his  name 
during  his  whole  stay.  At  Oxford  he  re- 
sumed ii^  and  it  led  to  bis  expulsion. 


He  and  Ho^  had  been  speaking  of 
mathematics.  '^  The  mathematicians,"  said 
Hogg,  "are  mere- dogmatists,  who,  whett 
tired  of  talking  in  their  positive  strain,  etl4 
the  discussion  by  putting  down  the  letlero, 
Q.  E.  D."  This  dullish  joke  delighle4 
Shelley ;  he  would  put  the  letters  to  eve- 
rything he  wrote — say  an  invitation  to 
dinner — to  attain,  as  he  said,  to  a  mathe- 
matical certainty. 

He  drew  up  a  syllabus  of  Hume's  doc- 
trines, with  some  inferences  of  his  own,  add- 
ing these  potent  characters.  He  printed 
it  and  circulated  it  in  every  direction^ 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in 
his  strange  oorrespondenees.  "  The  sylla- 
bus," says  Hogg,  '*  was  a  small  ptH,  but  H 
worked  powerrally."  llie  mode  of  opera- 
tion was  this :  Shellev  enclosed  a  copy,  with 
a  letter,  saying  that  he  had  met  this  little 
tract  accidentally — ^that  it  unhappily  soemed 
to  him  quite  unanswerable.  If  an  answer 
was  returned,  Shelley  would,  in  a  fierce  re- 
ply, fall  on  the  poor  disputant  unmercifully. 
Shelley  loved  truth,  but  he  loved  disputa- 
tion for  its  own  sake ;  and  it  is  hard  to  state 
the  above  facts  so  as  to  leave  him  wholly 
free  from  the  charge  of  disingeniousness. 
This  syllabus  was  entitled  "  The  NeceseUjf 
of  ilMcwm." 

Hogg  went  to  Shelley's  rooms  "  on  Lady- 
day,  1811,  a  fine  spring  morning,"  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  was  his  custom  :  Shelley 
was  absent,  but  soon  rushed  into  the  rooms. 
He  was  greatly  agitated ; — "  I  am  ex- 
pelled !"  he  said ;  *'  I  was  sent  for  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  the  Common  Room ;  there  I 
found  our  Master  and  two  6r  three  of  the 
Fellows.  The  Master  produced  a  copy  of 
the  syllabus,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  the 
author.'^ — Sholleyn-efused  to  answer.  The 
question  was  repeated.  Shelley  insisted  on 
tne  unfantiess  of  such  interrogation,  and 
asked  to  have  witnesses  produced,  to  prov« 
any  charge  against  him.  The  questloil 
was  repeated;  and  an  answer  again  re- 
fVised.  The  Master  then  said,  "  You  are 
expelled ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  quit 
the  College  early  to-morrow  morning,  at 
latest."— "  One  of  the  Fellows,"  added 
Shelley,  **  took  up  two  papers,  and  handed 
one  of  them  to  me — here  it  is."  He  pm- 
duced  a  regular  sentence  of  expulsion^ 
drawn  up  and  under  the  Seal  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  indignation  and  oonipassion  ot 
a  friend  of  Shelley's  (we  presume  Mr. 
Hogg  himself)  were  excited  by  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  dreadful  injustice.  He  wrote  4 
note  to  the  Master  and  Fellows,  asking 
them  to  reconsider  their  decision.  He  waa 
instantly  summoned  to  attend  the  Board, 
which  was  still  sitting.     The  Master  pro- 
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dnoed  ibe  Bote  whidi  had  been  jiut  aent : 
*^  Did  yoa  write  ibis  ?"  And  then  puUing 
Hie  mfHabui  into  the  luuid  of  the  astoni^ed 
•drooate— *'  Did  you  write  this?"  It  wa» 
in  Tnin  urged  that  the  question  was  an  un- 
£ur  oBe— that  it  was  one  which,  after  Shel- 
ley's ease,  no  gentleman  in  the  College  or 
IB  the  UniYersity  but  must  reftise  to  answer. 
**  Then,"  said  the  Master,  "  you  are  ex- 
pelled,"— ^and  a  formal  sentenoe  of  ezpul- 
men  was  put  into  his  hand.  This  must  have 
been  anteoedently  prepared,  and  Shelley's 
Bdvoeate  must  have  been  regarded  as  an 
aoeomplice  in  his  crime  before  he  sent  his 
Bote  to  the  Master.  He  looked  over  the 
BeBteooe,  and  found  that  the  alleged  offence 
w«8  a  caiUam9eum$  refusal  to  disavow  the 
imputed  publication.  On  the  following 
morning,  Shelley  and  his  friend  proceeded 
to  London. 

This  account,  which  we  have  abridged 
£rom  Mr.  Hogg's  own  narrative,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  substantially  accurate, 
tbough,  being  written  twenty  years  after 
the  events,  it  may  contain  some  unimpor- 
tant mistakes.  Mr.  De  Quincey  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  matter;  and  ^he 
two  can  only  be  reconciled  by  the  impro- 
bable supposition  of  his  being  expelled  not 
alone  from  his  own  College,  but  ako  from 
ike  University  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  nroceed- 
ing  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  we 
have  described.  Do  Quincey  says,  **  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  uniformity  of  such  accounts 
as  have  reached  myself,  the  following  brief 
of  the  matter  may  be  relied  on ;"  and  he 
then  proceeds  with  a  narrative  which  we 
ikall  seek  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence.  '^  Shel- 
ley," he  says  (but  in  this  he  certainly 
nustakes),  ^^  put  his  namo^  and  the  name 
of  his  College,  to  the  pamphlet.  The 
Heads  of  Cofleges  felt  a  aisagreeable  sum- 
mons to  an  extra  meeting.  There  are  in 
Oxford  five-and-twenty  Colleges,  to  say 
Bothing  of  Halls.  They  met— the  greater 
pBrt  were  for  mercy.  The  pamphlet  was 
M>i  addressed  to  them.  They  were  not 
bo«nd  officially  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
it ;  and  they  determined  not  to  proceed  at 
all  in  the  matter.  Shelley,  on  this,  deter- 
mined to  foroe  the  matter  on  them,  and 
aent  his  pamphlet  with  five-and-twenty  se- 
parate letters  to  the  five-and-twenty  Heads 
of  the  Oxford  «faydra.  The  many-headed 
acnuter  waxed  wroth,  and  the  philosopher 
WBB  expelled."  The  sentence  was,  accord- 
ing to  tills  account,  extorted  from  very  re- 
luctant judges  by  SSielley's  own  act. 

In  whatever  way  the  proceeding  took 
plaoe,  we  think  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  aome  public  notice  and  censure  of 
oodi  a  work  m  tide  syllabus  is  stated  to 


have  been.  Mr.  Medwin  telk  us  that  it  is 
preserved  in  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab ;  but 
we  have  not  ourselves  read  it.  The  College 
authorities — for  we  think  it  probable  that 
there  is  some  mistake  in  the,  fact  of  there 
having  been  any  University  proceedings — 
mi^t  perhaps,  considering  Shelley's  ex- 
treme youth,  have  been  satbfied  with  a 
less  severe  course  ;  and,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  fact  of  having  the  formal  sen- 
tence of  expulsion  engrossed  and  sealed  be- 
fore the  accused  was  given  any  opportunity 
of  repelling  the  charge — though  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, Jbhe  relation  of  students  to  the 
governing  authorities  of  a  College  being 
ocmsidered — was  one  of  those,  which,  like 
all  the  forms  of  procedure  regulated  by  eo^ 
desiastical  law,  seems  more  calculated  to 
silence  than  to  convince  the  culprit* 

We  think  it  is  not  improbable,  from 
Shelley's  character,  that  gentleness  and 
sympathy  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
dispelled  much  that  was  erroneous  in  his 
views,  and,  at  all  events,  would  at  onoe 
have  conquered  whatever  proceeded  from 
mere  obstinacy:  for  even  from  his  own 
accounts,  there  was  much  of  self-will  in  th^ 
course  which  he  adopted.  As  it  was,  never 
did  Reformer  in  the  proudest  days  of  the 
Church  retire  from  a  discussion  with  the 
champions  of  Rome  in  a  state  of  mind  more 
entirelv  satisfied  that  victory  was  on  his 
side,  than  Shelley,  when  he  found  himself 
expelled  from  his  college,  and  regarded  as 
an  alien  by  all  his  father's  house*  He  was 
a  martyr,  or  burning  for  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  truths  which  Oxford  WM 
unwilling  or  unworthy  to  hear,  he  was  pre* 
pared,  as  he  best  could,  to  communicate  to 
other  recipients.  He  wrote,  it  is  said,  io 
Rowland  Hill,  offering  to  preach  in  his 
chapel. 

Shelley's  expulsion  from  Oxford  is  said 
to  have  spoiled  a  dream  of  true  love  for 
some  fair  cousin,  who  would  hear  no  more 
of  him,  and  who  afterwards  married  son^ 
body  else.  Was  it  revenge  for  his  slight  set 
Shelley  a  marrving  ?  or  did  he  marry,  as 
they  say  in  Ireland,  to  displease  his  father^ 
thinking  that  they  are  thus  suggesting  a 
reasonable  motive  for  a  very  rash  act }  Tbo 
elder  Shelleys  seem  to  have  had  but  an  in- 
difierent  taste  in  sehoob  for  either  sons  or 
daughters.  A  sister  of  Shelley's  was  at 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
Shelley,  while  walkiog  with  her  in  the  gar- 
den of  Uie  seminarv,  was  atlracied  by  a  fair 
face  of  sixteen.  The  Shelleys,  had  they 
been  consulted,  would  have  been  little 
pleased  with  their  sou's  marrying,  at  the 
age  of  ninoteen,  a  girl  very  yoon^,  and 
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whom  he  searcely  knew ;  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  think,  that  with  all  the  English 
veneration  for  rank  and  familj,  that  the 
young  lady's  father  would  hare  consented 
to  the  union.     Howoyer  this  he,  the  young 
people  do   not  seem   to   have   asked   any 
questions.    In  August,  1811,  they  were  mar- 
ried at  Gretna-Green.     A  maternal  undo 
of  Shelley ^s  supplied  them  with  some  money, 
and  they  went — thinking  it  a  cheap  place — 
to  Keswick.     There  they  were  favourably 
received   by  the   principal  people   of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  having 
expressed  some  interest  about  them.  Among 
others,  the  Southeys  did  what  .they  could 
to  render  the  place  agreeable,  and  a  friend- 
ship with  Southey  seemed  to  be  almost  the 
certain  consequence  of  the  intercourse  that 
then  existed  between    the   families.     We 
grieve  to  think  on  the  worthless  causes  that 
in  after  life  disturbed  the  feeling.     Shelley 
too  lightly  believed  that  the  reviews  of  his 
own   and  Keats'  poems   in  the  Quarterly 
Review    were    written  by   Southey.     The 
solitude  in  which  they  both  lived  increased 
the  echoes  of  the  gossip  which  brought  to 
Keswick  the  nonsense  spoken  at  Geneva, 
and  to  Geneva  the  idle  whispers  of  Keswick. 
Each  believed  that  the  other  maligned  him, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like 
a  foundation  for  the  belief  on  either  side. 
As  to  the  reviewals,  Southey  had  nothing 
to  say  to  them.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
annoying     circumstance     connected    with 
periodical  literature,  that  mistakes  as  to 
the   authorship    of    articles   in   periodical 
publications  have  been  often  the  cause  of 
life-long  jealousies  and  dislikes.     Shelley 
remained,  however,  at  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland for  too  short  a  time  to  form  any  inti- 
macies there.  The  place  was  far  from  cheap  ; 
and  Shelley,  in  a  letter  dated  November, 
181 1,  saysj  that  after  paving  some  debts,  he 
had  to  expend  nearly  his  last  guinea  on  a  visit 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,   through  whom 
some  negotiation  with  his  father  was  going 
on.     Shelley  left  Keswick  for  Ireland.     He 
sailed  for  Cork,  and  after  visiting  the  Lakes 
of   Killarney — which,    says    Med  win,    he 
thought  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Swit- 
serland  or  Italy — went  to  Dublin.     While 
in  Dublin  he  attended  some  political  meet- 
ings, at  which  he   spoke.     Medwin  says, 
"  He  displayed  great  eloquence,  for  which 
he  was  remarkable."     We  have  conversed 
with  an  Irish  gentleman— himself  a  man  of 
great    eloquenoe,    the    late  Chief  Baron 
Woulfe — ^who  remembered  Shelley's  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board,  and 


friend  remembered  nothing.  He  did,  how- 
ever, remember  one  strange  peenliarity  of 
nmnner.  The  speaker  would  utter  a  sen- 
tence ;  then  pause,  as  if  he  were  taking 
time  to  frame  another,  which  was  slowly 
enunciated,  the  whole  speech  having  the 
effect  of  unconnected  aphorisms.  Hie  voioe 
was,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hogg,  a  dissonant 
scream.  In  Dr.  Drummond's  life  of  Hamil- 
ton Rowan  we  are  told,  in  language  wbidi 
he  quotes  as  Shelley's,  that  the  poet  **  se- 
lected Ireland  as  a  theatre  the  widest  and 
fairest  for  the  operations  of  the  determined 
friends  of  religious  and  political  freedom.'' 
''  In  pursuance  of  this  design,"  adds  Dr. 
Drummond,  ^'  he  publi^ed  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  ^  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People,' 
with  an  advertisement  on  the  title-page, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  author's  intention  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  po6r  a 
knowledge  of  their  real  state,  summarily 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  that  state,  and 
suggesting  rational  means  of  remedy."  •  He 
sent  Hamilton  Rowan  some  copies  of  the 
pamphlet,  with  a  letter,  from  which  wo 
quote  a  few  words : — 

**  Although  an  Englishman,  I  feel  for  Ireland ; 
and  I  have  left  the  coiintry  in  which  the  accident 
of  birth  placed  me,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding 
my  Utile  stock  of  usefulness  to  the  fund  wiiicn 
I  hope  Ireland  possesses,  to  aid  her  in  the  uoeq oai 
yet  sacred  combat  in  which  she  is  engaged.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  days  more  I  shall  print  another 
small  pamphlet,  which  shall  he  sent  to  you  I 
have  intentionally  vulgarized  the  language  of  the 
enclosed.  I  have  printed  1500  copies,  and  am 
now  distributing  them  throughout  Dublin.** 


making  a  speech  thore.  Of  the  details  of 
the  speech,  at  an  interval  of  more  than 
twenty  yo$irs  after  it  wa«  delivered,  out 


In  a  letter  written  a  month  or  two  after,  he 
speaks  of  being  engaged  in  writing  a  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  in  conjunction  with  some 
friend,  and  says,  that  ^^  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  it  were  printed."  Who 
could  his  friend  have  been  ?  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that  it  may  have  be^  Law* 
less — at  that  time,  we  believe,  an  active 
member  of  the  Political  Assooiationt  in 
Dublin.  Captain  Medwin  quotes  from 
Shelley  language  which,  in  1812,  he  was 
more  likely  to  have  taught  O'Connell  than 
to  havo  leamsd  from  him.  Like  the 
^^  Hereditary  Bondemen^^^  and  the  Fini 
Flower  of  the  Earth,  O'Connell  made  it  his 
own  by  adoption.  '^  My  prindplei  inoite 
me  to  take  ail  the  good  1  csn  get  in  poli- 
tics— ^for  ever  aspiring  to  something  more« 
i  am  one  of  those  whom  nothing  will  fully 
satisfy,  but  who  are  ready  to  be  partially 
satisfied  with  whatever  is  praotioaUe." 

Shelley's  pamphlet  is  befbre  xa.  Med- 
win, it  seems,  searched  in  vain  lor  a  copy. 
Ours  wad  obtained  through  an  Irish  fkiend 
of  Shelley's,  whose  acquaiirtanee  with  th« 
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peei  ongiiMtecl  aooidentaUy.  A  poor  bwd 
offered  tne  pamphlet  for  a  few  pence — its 
prioe,  stated  on  the  title-page,  was  five- 
pence.  On  being  asked  how  he  got  it,  he 
said  a  parcel  of  them  were  given  him  bj  a 
jTonng  gentleman,  who  told  him  to  get 
what  be  conld  for  them — at  all  events  to 
distribute  them.  Inquiry  was  made  at 
Shelley's  lodgings  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  vender's  story.  He  was  not  at  home  ; 
but  when  he  heard  of  it  he  went  to  return 
the  visit,  and  kindly  acquaintanceship  thus 
arose.  The  Shelleys — husband  and  wife — 
were  then  Pythagoreans.  Shelley  spoke  as 
a  man  believing  in  the  metempsychosis — 
and  they  did  not  eat  animal  food.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  tolerated  it ;  for  on 
one  occasion  a  fowl  was  murdered  for  our 
friend's  dinner.  Of  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley, 
the  recollection  of  our  friend  is  faint,  but 
is  of  an  amiable  and  unaffected  person — 
very  young  and  very  pleasing — and  she  and 
Shelley  seemed  much  attached.  This  af- 
fection seems  to  have  preserved  a  doubtful 
life  for  some  little  while  after  they  left  Ire- 
land, for  we  find  a  letter  dated  August,  1812, 
in  which  he  says — "  I  am  a  young  man,  not 
of  age,  and  have  been  married  for  a  year  to 
a  woman  younger  than  myself.  Love  seems 
indined  to  stay  in  the  prison,  and  my  only 
reason  for  putting  him  in  diaiiis,  whilst 
convinced  of  th  ^  unholi&ess  of  the  act,  was 
a  knowledge  that  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, if  love  is  not  thus  villanously  treated, 
she  who  is  most  loved  will  be  treated 
worst  by  a  misjudging  world."  His  theo- 
retical objections  to  marriage  existed  even 
before  he  had  contracted  that  engagement 
with  his  first  wife.  It  had  been  preached 
by  him  in  Queen  Mob.  He  had  learned 
the  doctrine,  he  says,  before,  but  it  was 
confirmed  by  a  work  of  Sir  James  Lawrence, 
entitled  "  The  Empire  of  the  Nairs." 
Shelley's  Irish  pamphlet  was  not  very  likely 
to  be  popular  among  the  Irish.  He  said  to 
them  that  their  religion — the  Roman 
Catholic — had  been  a  bad  thing  in  long 
ago  times.  The  Inquisition,  he  writes, 
^^  was  set  up,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year 
thirty  thousand  people  were  burnt  in  Ita- 
ly and  Spain,  for  entertaining  difiercnt  opi- 
nions from  those  of  the  Pope  and  the  priests. 
The  bigoted  monks  of  Franco  in  one  night 
maflsacred  80,000  Protestants.  This  was 
done  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The 
Tioes  of  the  monks  and  the  nuns  in  their 
•oorents  wore  in  those  times  shameful ; 
people  thought  that  they  might  commit  any 
SIB,  however  monstrous,  if  they  had  money 
enovdh  to  prevail  on  the  priests  to  absolve 
them.  '  Such  was  the  opening  of  Shelley's 
pacifie  diaoourse — to  a  people  not  likely  to 


admit  any  of  his  facts.  The  Irish  are  a 
credulous  and  yet  an  unboliaving  people. 
Like  better  educated  people,  and  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  tbey  believe  just 
what  they  like  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  should  give  any  assent  what- 
ever to  Shelley's  propositions.  Your  true 
Irishman  will  not  even  believe  that  a  mur- 
der has  been  committed  till  some  person  is 
executed,  and  then  it  is  the  man  who  'is  hang- 
ed that  he  regards  as  murdered.  ^'  Some 
teach  you  that  others  are  heretics,  that  you 
alone  are  right  *  •  •  Beware,  my  friends, 
how  you  trust  those  who  speak  in 
this  way  ;  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  attempt 
to  rescue  you  from  your  present  miserable 
state — but  they  will  prepare  a  worse.  It 
will  be  *'  out  of  the  frying-pon  into  the  fire.' 
Your  present  oppressors,  it  is  true,  will 
then  oppress  you  no  longer,  but  you  will 
feel  the  lash  of  a  master  a  thousand  times 
more  bloodthirsty  and  cruel.  Evil,  de- 
signing men  will  spring  up  who  will  pre^ 
vent  you  from  thinking  as  you  please — will 
burn  you,  if  you  do  not  think  as  they  do." 
He  then  prophesies  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, but  tells  them  to  take  ^'  great  care 
that  whilst  one  tyranny  is  destroyed  ano- 
th^  more  fierce  and  terrible  does  not  spring 
up.  Take  care,  then,  of  smooth-faced  im- 
postors, who  talk  indeed  of  freedom,  bat 
would  cheat  you  into  slavery.  Can  there 
be  worse  slavery  than  the  depending  for 
the  safety  of  your  soul  on  the  will  of  another 
man  ?  *  *  *  Oh !  Ireland,  thou  eme- 
rald of  the  ocean,  whose  sons  are  generous 
and  brave,  whose  daughters  are  honourable, 
and  frank,  and  fair,  thou  art  the  isle  in 
whose  green  shores  I  have  desired  to  see 
the  standard  of  liberty  erected — a  flag  of 
fire,  a  beacon  at  which  the  world  shall  light 
the  torch  of  freedom  I" 

Tho  question  of  toleration  is  then  dis- 
cussed. Belief  he  regards  as  involuntary: 
— ''  We  cannot  believe  just  what  we  like, 
but  only  what  we  think  to  be  true ;"  ^Mt 
is  not  a  merit  to  tolerate,  but  it  is  a  crime  to 
be  intolerant;"  "  An  Act  passed  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  to  take  away  the  rights  of 
Catholics  to  act  in  that  assembly  does  not 
really  take  them  away :  it  prevents  them 
from  doing  it  by  force  ;"  '^  Oh,  Irishmen,  I 
am  interested  in  your  oaase,  and  it  is  not  bo- 
cause  you  are  Irishmen  or  Roman  Catholics 
that  I  feel  with  you  or  feel  for  you — ^but  bo- 
cause  you  are  men  and  sufferers  Were  Ire- 
land at  this  moment  peopled  by  Brahmins, 
this  very  same  address  would  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  very  same  state  of  mind.  Yom 
have  suffered  not  merely  for  your  religion, 
but  some  other  causos  which  I  am  equally 
desirous    of   remedying.       The    union   of 
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England  with  Ireland  has  withdrawn  Uie 
Protcstaut  aristooraoj  and  gentry  from 
their  native  country,  and  with  them  their 
friends  and  connexions.  Their  resources 
aro  taken  from  this  country,  though  they 
are  dissipated  in  another.  The  very  poor 
people  are  most  nefariously  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  burden  which  the  supe- 
rior classes  lay  upon  their  shoulders.  I  am 
no  less  desirous  for  the  reform  of  these 
evils  (with  many  others)  than  for  the  Catho- 
lic emancipation." 

He  assumes  that  those  whom  he  address- 
es are  agreed  with  him  on  the  general  ob- 
ject, but  that  he  and  they  may  differ  as  to 
the  means  of  effecting  it.  ^'  If  you  are 
eonvinoed  of  the  truth  of  your  cause,  trust 
wholly  to  its  truth  ;  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced, give  it  up :  in  no  case  employ  vio- 
lence." He  tells  them  ^'  to  think  and  talk 
and  discuss."  ^^Be  free  and  be  happy,  but 
first  be  wise  and  good."  He  tells  them  of 
the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution,  be- 
cause violence  was  employed  by  the  people. 
^'The  cause  which  they  vindicated  was  that 
of  truth,  but  they  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  lie."  He  tells  them  that ''  rebellion 
can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
good  for  their  causa.  It  will  bind  you 
more  closely  to  the  work  of  the  oppressor, 
and  your  children's  children,  whilst  they 
talk  of  your  exploits  will  feel  that  you 
have  done  them  injury  instead  of  benefit." 
He  advises  sobriety,  diligence  in  their  re- 
inactive  callings,  the  education  of  them- 
selves and  their  children,  the  avoidance  of 
meeting  in  mobs  : — ^'  Before  the  restraints 
of  government  are  lessened,  it  is  fit  that 
we  should  lessen  the  necessity  for  them. 
Before  government  is  done  away  with,  we 
must  reform  ourselves."  *  *  "  In  order 
to  benefit  yourselves  and  your  country  to 
any  extent,  habits  of  sobriety,  regubrity, 
and  thought,  are  previously  so  necessary, 
tliat  without  these  preliminaries  all  you 
liave  done  falls  to  the  ground.  You  have 
ImuU  on  sand.  Secure  a  good  foundation, 
and  yon  may  erect  a  fabric  to  stand  for  ever 
as  the  glory  and  envy  of  the  world." 

In  his  pamphlet,  a  distinct  plan  is  pro- 
posed to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  projects  of 
Emancipation  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  That  these  and  tA\  other  desirable 
changes  are  to  arise  as  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  each  family  of  the  nation,  he  as- 
sumes and  imagines  that  he  proves.  The 
pamphlet,  he  tells  us,  was  written  in  Eng- 
land before  his  visit  to  Ireland,  but  he  adds 
in  a  postscript  the  amusing  information  that 
*'A«  Aof  now  been  a  tceek  in   DubHuj^^ — 


that  ha  has  made  himself  acquaiDted  witk 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  recommend  ^^  an  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  Ireland  to  the 
prosperity  which  she  possessed  before  the 
(Jnion ;"  and  he  promises  another  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  shall  reveal  the  plan  an^  struc- 
ture of  the  proposed  Association.  Whether 
he  printed  that  pamphlet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
learn  all  about  Ireland  !  Shelley — a  boy  of 
nineteen — ^learned  all  about  it  in  a  week  I 
Mr.  Nicholls,  when  devising  a  system  of 
Poor-laws,  destined  to  vary  all  the  relations 
of  property  in  that  country,  was  able  to  ac- 
complish his  inquiry  and  prepare  his  Report 
in  about  six  I 

Shelley  left  Dublin  for  the  Me  of  Man— 
and  after  some  time  we  find  him  seeking  to 
take  a  place  in  Radnorshire.  He  afterwards 
rented  a  cottage  in  Caernarvonshire,  from  a 
gentleman  whom  Medwin  knew  intimately, 
and  with  whom  long  afterwards  he  had 
many  conversations  about  a  strange  incident 
in  Shelley's  life  while  in  Wales:  Shelley 
stated  that  at  midnight,  while  in  his  study 
on  the  ground-floor,  ne  heard  a  noise  at  the 
windows,  saw  one  of  the  shutters  gradually 
unclosed,  and  a  head  advanced  into  the 
room  armed  with  a  pistol.  The  muszle  was 
directed  towards  him,  the  aim  taken,  the 
weapon  cocked,  and  the  trigger  drawn. 
The  pistol  snapped  fire,  Shelley  rushed  out 
to  seize  the  assassin,  and  soon  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  ruffian,  who  again 
raised  his  pistol,  and  it  again  snapped  fire. 
Shellev  seised  his  opponent,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  short,  stout,  strong  man. 
^^  Shelley,  though  slightly  built,  was  tall, 
and  though  incapable  of  supporting  muck 
fatigue,  had  the  faculty  at  certain  moments 
of  evoking  extraordinary  powers,  and  con- 
centrating all  his  energies  to  a  given  point. 
This  singular  phenomenon,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  others,  he  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  it  made  the  aggressor  and  Shelley 
no  unequal  match."  After  long  wrestling 
his  antagonist  extricated  himself  from  his 
ffrasp,  and  disappeared.  Shelley  the  next 
day  made  a  deposition  of  these  facts  before 
a  magistrate.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  would  appear  that 
Captain  Medwin  and  his  friend,  when  con- 
versing on  the  incident,  came,  must  Uavs 
been  the  true  one,  and  that  the  whole  scene 
was  the  coinage  of  the  poet's  own  fevere4 
brain.  Hj  had  c  >iiie  from  Ireland,  wbc^ 
such  an  incident  would  have  been  too  pro- 
bable. It  is  curious  that  Med  win's  langi^ag^ 
in  narrating  the  circumstance,  seems  ab^o^ 
borrowed  from  a  scene  in  1  balaba — a  poem 
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wkidk  at  ihftt  iime  Itaanted  Sliellej's  imagi- 
nation, and  Medwin's  account   most  have 
been  given  by  Shelley. 
••  Sinewy  and  strong  of  limb,  Mobareb  was 

Broad-shouldered,  and  his  joints 

Knit- firm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  well. 
Time  bad  not  yet  matured  young  Thalaba ; — 

But  now  the  enthusiast  mind, 

The  inspiration  of  his  soul, 

Pour'J  vigour  like  the  strenglh 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 
Mobareb  reels  before  him  !  he  right  on 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm. 

Presses  the  staggering  foe." — Vialaba,  Book  v. 

We  think  it  certain  that  the  confused 
recollection  of  this,  or  some  such  passage, 
and  of  some  frightful  scene  enacted  in  the 
country  which  he  had 'just  left,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  living  in  strange  solitude, 
oppressed  his  imagination.  He  was  at  this 
time,  be  it  remembered,  at  war  with  his 
family  and  with  society — and  this  is  a  state 
of  existence  in  which  a  man  is  likely 
enough  to  fancy  society  at  war  with  him, 
and  to  fall  into  that  first  stage  of  madness, 
which  dreams  of  conspiracies,  and  mixes  up 
actual  events  with  unrealities.  Wo  state 
this,  because  wo  think,  if  it  does  not  ac- 
tually solve,  it  yet  aids  in  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  which  Shelley's  life 
fiuff  finest  s. 

Tiis  first  marriage  was  unhappy — it  could 
scarce  have  been  otherwise,  though  the 
recollections  of  those  who  have  met  the 
first  Mrs.  Shelley  are  exceedingly  favourable 
to  her.  Shelley  had  neither  house  nor  home, 
and  a  woman's  heart  is  in  her  home. 
A  boy  of  nineteen — disowned  by  his  family 
— often  without  a  shilling — flying  from  one 
spot  to  another — sometimes  because  of  debt 
— sometimes  because  regarded  by  the  po- 
lice as  mixed  up  with  political  objects  of 
doubtful  legality — can  it  be  surprising  that 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  the  feeling 
which  he  mistook  for  love,  to  ripen  into 
anything  of  real  affection.''  If  there  be 
one  impulse  stronger  than  another  in  a 
woman's  mind,  it  is  that  which  seeks  in  a 
higher  nature  than  her  own,  an  object  in 
which  her  thoughts  may  find  all  repose. 
What  happiness  could  be  anticipated  when 
this  hope  was  torn  from  her  on  earth  by 
Shelley's  indifference  or  alienation,  and 
when  it  is  probable  that  the  refuge  which 
she  misht  have  had  in  religion  was  also  de- 
stroyea  by  his  insane  speculations  ?  This 
unhappy  union  did  not  last  many  years. 
In  spring  1813,  a  separation  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife,  and  she  went  to 
reeido  with  her  father  and  sister  in  Bath. 
Her  death  occurred  about  two  years  after 
iiie  aepanitioB. 
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When  Sh^ley  had  separated  from  his  wife, 
he  seems  to  have  wandered  for  a  year  or 
two  over  the  continent.     On  her  death  he 
went  to  Bath  to  reclaim  his  children  that 
were  under  her  father's  care.     Whenever 
this  incident  is  alluded  to,  the  writers  of 
Shelley's  life  feel  it  not  unbecoming  to  up- 
braid Lord  Eldon  for  his  conduct,  in  what 
is  called  depriving  Shellev  of  his  children. 
The  language  is  probably  thoughtlessly  used, 
but  it  suggests  an  absolutely  false  state  of 
facts.     One  of  the  children  was  born  after 
the  separation,  and  neither  of  them  had 
ever  been  under  Shelley's  exclusive  care. 
When  the  separation  took  place,  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  child  then  born  were  left  with 
her  father.     Shelley  never  saw  them  after- 
wards.    We  cannot  think  it  possible  that 
any  one  who  ever  sat  in  the  Chancellor's 
seat  in  England  could  have,  on  the  fkete 
stated,  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  which  was  forced  on  Lord  Eldon,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  printed  and 
circulated     works — his    friends     stupidly 
seemed   to  rely   on  the  fact,   that    they 
were  not,  in  the  bookseller's  sense  of  the 
word,  published  works — in  which  he  denied 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  who  gave  the 
court    no   reason  to  think  that    he    had 
changed  his  opinion.     To  such  a  man  the 
education  of  children  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  intrusted — and  we  confess 
that  our  sympathies  are  altogether  with  the 
unfortunate  grandfather  of  the  children  who 
had  already  lost  his  daughter,  and  who  had 
bitter  reason  to  judge  of  Shelley's  princi- 
ples by  the  fruit  which  he  had  seen  them 
bear.     Of  Shelley  himself  it  is  impossible 
to  think  with  other  than  feelings  of  tender- 
ness ;  but  the  question  for  Lord  Eldon  was 
not  how  Shelley's  opinions  originated — and 
what  the  virtues  of  the  individual  were, 
which   may  perhaps   have   been   in  some 
views  of  the  subject  evidenced  by  the  sort  of 
persecution  he  underwent.     We  think  Lord 
Eldon  was  throughout  right  in  his  judgment 
on  this  case,  and  his  language,  as  given  in 
Jacob's  Law  Reports,  is  calm  and  forbear- 
ing.    Some  very  fierce  verses  of  Shelley's, 
against  Lord  Eldon,  are  preserved  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  Medwin  interprets— we  think 
wrongly — some    verses    in    an   allegorical 
poem,  called  Epipsychidion,  into  an  attack 
on  his  first  wife. 

In  1816,  Shelley  married  asain.  The 
restlessness  of  mere  boyhood  had  ceased. 
His  pecuniary  circumstances  had  greatly 
improved.  This  alone  would  be  likely  to 
render  his  second  marriage  happy.  His 
wife,  hersolf  a  woman  of  great  genius,  and 
who  regarded  Shelley  with  almost  idola- 
trons  veneration,  has  preserved  a  perfect 
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record  of  his  latter  life.  It  was  passed,  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their  union, 
between  visits  to  the  continent  and  occa- 
sional residences  in  England,  often  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  the  Thames. 

'<  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  1814  bad  opened  the 
continent,**  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  "  he  went  abroad. 
He  vieited  some  of  the  more  magnificent  scenes  of 
Switzerland,  and  returned  to  England  from  Lu- 
cerne by  the  Reuss  and  the  Rhine.  This  river 
navigation  enchanted  him.  In  his  favourite  poem 
of  Thalaba  his  imagination  had  been  delighted  by 
SQch  a  vojrage.  The  summer  of  181 5  was  passed, 
after  a  visit  to  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Windsor  Forest.  He  visited  the  source  of  the 
Thames,  making  a  voyage  in  a  wherry  from 
Windsor  to  Cricklade.  *  Alaster*  was  composed 
on  his  return.** 

Alaster  is  a  poem  beautifully  conceived, 
and  beautifully  executed.  Of  Shelley's  po- 
ems, it  alone  is  perfect  in  its  truth — of  Shel- 
ley's poems,  it  alone  is  free  from  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  the  war  with  society  in  which 
he  had  so  early  and  so  madly  engaged. 
We  have  said  that  in  all  Shelley's  poems 
his  study  of  South ey's  works  is  manifested. 
In  all  Shelley's  poems  there  is  evidence  of 
original  genius  of  the  very  highest  order  ; 
but  the  early  works  of  a  poet  cannot  but 
exhibit  the  food  on  which  his  spirit  feeds. 
Shelley  had  not,  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
studied  largely  our  earlier  writers ;  and  at 
the  time  Queen  Mab  and  Alaster  were 
written  we  think  it  improbable  that  he  had 
read  any  English  poetry  of  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  great  poets  of  his  own  time. 
Wordsworth's  poem  of  Tintern  Abbey,  and 
the  passage  in  Joan  of  Arc  which  describes 
the  inspiration  of  the  heroine,  seem  to  have 
possessed  his  imagination  when  '^  Alaster  " 
was  written.  Sudi  imitation  as  this  implies 
is  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  and  only 
analogous  to  a  child  expressing  its  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  its  parents'  lan- 
guage. *'  Alaster  "  represents  a  youth  of 
unoormpted  feelings  and  adventurous  ge- 
nius— we  use  Shelley's  language — drinking 
deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and 
yet  insatiate.  While  his  desires  point  to 
the  external  universe,  he  is  tranquil  and 
joyous ;  but  the  period  arrives  when  this 
ceases  to  suffice.  '^  His  mind  is  at  length 
suddenly  awakened,  and  thirsts  for  an  in- 
telligence suitable  to  itself.  He  images  to 
himself  the  being  whom  he  loves."  He  is 
the  creature  of  imagination,  and  seeks  to 
unite  in  one  object  all  that  he  can  picture 
to  his  mind  of  good,  or  pure,  or  true :  be 
seeks  that  which  must  end  in  disappoint- 
ment <' Blasted  by  disappointment,  he 
desoends  into  an  untimely  grave." 

^^Tbe  poet's  self-centred  sedusiott  is 


avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible  pas- 
sion pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  poem — the  word 
"  Alaster  "  signifying  the  avenger  of  crime, 
and  the  criminal.  Both  uses  of  the  word 
seem  present  to  Shelley's  mind  in  a  case 
where  the  crime  was  that  of  too  intense  in- 
dulgence of  imagination,  aud  where  the 
punishment  is  a  vain  search  in  the  world  of 
actual  life  for  an  ideal  which  is  the  creation 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  which  could  not,  un- 
der any  conceivable  conditions,  be  realised. 
Shelley  wrote  the  poem  in  the  belief  that 
he  himself  was  aying.  Abscesses  had 
formed  on  his  lungs,  and  recovery  seemed 
to  his  physicians  impossible.  Physical  suf- 
fering is  the  hot-bed  of  genius;  and  the 
strange  circumstances  of  bis  life  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  Shelley  look  inward  on  his 
own  nature  and  being.  The  poem  is  one 
of  touching  solemnity.  In  the  language 
there  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  strain  of 
melody  sustained  throughout  at  the  same 
elevation. 

The  tale  is  the  simplest  in  the  world. 
The  hero,  a  poet,  leaves, 

"  When  early  youth  has  pass'd. 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home,** 

and  wanders  over  the  world.  He  visits  the 
ruins  of  a  hundred  cities.  He  views  with 
delight  the  most  magnificent  scenes  of  na- 
ture At  length,  in  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere, while  he  sleeps,  behold  a  vision ! 

<*  He  dream*d  a  veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low,  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought.    *    * 
Knowledge  and  truih  and  virtue  were  her  theme. 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty 
(Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him)  and  poesy — 
Herself  a  poet     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  permeating  fire ;  wili  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own  pathos ;  her  fair  hands 
Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 
Strange  symphony : 

Night 
Involved  and  swallow*d  up  the  vision:  sleep. 
Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 
Roll*d  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain." 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  passage 
that  follows : — 

"  Roused  by  the  shock,  be  started  from  his  trance  : 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Liow  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills. 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  wood. 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.    Whither  have 

fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  h:s  lower 
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,0f  yefltemigbt?     Tlie  sounds  that  soothed  his 

sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultatioo  ?    His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  oo  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  such 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurnM 
Her  choicest  gifts.     He  eagerly  pursues^ 
Beyond  the  realm  of  dreams,  that  fleeting  shade: 
He  overleaps  the  bounds  f — 

Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost. 
In  the  wide,  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 
That  beautiful  shape !    Does  the  dark  gate  of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 
t)  Sleep? 

•  ♦  • 

<*  While  daylight  hekl 
The  tky,  the  poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.    At  aifj^ht  the  passion  came 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distemper*d  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  bis  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness.    As  an  eagle,  grasp'd 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 
Bum  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates, 
Through  night  and  day,  tempek,  and  calm,  and 

cloud. 
Frantic  with  dizzying^  anguish,  her  blind  flight 
O'er  the  wide  atiry  wjldemess :  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadows  of  that  lovely  dream, 
He  fled." 

His  wanderings  are  describe d^  and  then 
follows  a  very  striking  passage  : 

**  The  cottagers 
Who  mintster'd  with  human  charity 
His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 
Their  fleeting  visitant :  the  mountaineer, 
Encounterine  on  some  dizzy  precipice 
That  spectral  form,  deem'd  that  the  spirit  of  wind. 
With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 
Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 
In  his  career :  the  infant  would  conceal 
His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe, 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes, 
To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 
Of  after  times;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  bim  with  fajse  names ; 
Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  hand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 
Of  bis  departure  from  their  father's  door.'* 

•  •  • 

<*  A  strong  impulse  UTged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.    A  swan  was  there. 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream,  amon^  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approachHl,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky«  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight  !~<  Thou  hast  a  home. 
Beautiful  bird — thou  voyagest  to  thine  home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy  I' 

«  «  « 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  look'd  around— 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  Bovnd  of  awe,  but  ia  his  own  deep  mind." 


The  mystery  of  the  poem  deepens.  A  lit- 
tle shallop,  floating  near  the  shore,  catches 
his  eye, — 

«  It  had  been  long  abandoned ,'  for  its  sides 

Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 

Sway'd  with  the  undulation  of  the  tide. 

A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 

And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste ; 

For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  shadow  loves 

The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep." 

His  voyage  is  described,  and  finally  his 
death.  The  poem  is  in  form  narrative,  bat, 
throughout,  the  language  is  steeped  in  the 
deepest  hues  of  passion,  and  from  it  might 
be  augured  with  certainty  the  future  CTeat 
dramatic  poet.  The  romance  of  the  subject 
justifies  and  almost  demands  a  pomp  of 
words  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
more  sober  scenes  in  which  Wordsworth  has 
placed  the  interlocutors  in  the  Excursion. 
We  are  far  from  regarding  Shelley  as  in  any 
mental  power  inferior  to  Southey,  but  we 
can  everywhere  trace  the  influence  of  the 
elder  poet's  mind.  We  have  alluded  to  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Thalaba,  and  in  the  passages 
which  we  have  just  quoted  from  Alaster,  is 
it  possible  to  avoid  remembering  the  dream 
by  which  Roderic  is  summoned  to  his 
appointed  task,  and  the  effect  of  bis  appear- 
ance among  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  ordinary  life  ? 

*'  Through  the  streets  he  went. 
With  haggard  mien  and  countenance,  like  one 
Crazed  and  bewilder'd.    All  who  met  him  turned 
And  wonder'd  as  he  past.    One  stopt  him  short, 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired. 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.  •  •  • 

The  Mussulman 
Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sight,  and  magnified 
The  name  of  Allah,  as  he  hasten'd  on. 
A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  the  door 
Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touch'd 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,"  &c. — Soothkt's  Jtoderie, 

The  composition  of  the  two  passages  is 
the  same,  although  the  probability  is,  that 
Shelley  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the 
passage  he  was  imitating.  Alaster  is  in  all 
respects  superior  to  Queen  Mab,  Shelley^s 
earliest  poem.  The  vicious  structure  of 
society  is  the  subject  of  Queen  Mab — and 
all  its  evils  are  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  if  they  could  be  at  once  removed 
by  strong  exertion  of  the  will.  It  is  but 
for  each  individual  to  will  it — ^war,  mar- 
riage, religion,  and  all  the  miseries  that 
disquiet  life  will  at  once  cease.  Shelley's 
self-deception  arises  from  his  contemplat- 
ing man's  nature  as  it  is  in  self,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Paradise  anterior  to  the  existence 
of  society — and  from  this  drawing  inferences 
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that  can  have  no  application  to  the  artifi- 
cial state  of  existence  which  we,  and  our 
parents,  and  our  children,  are  bom  into. 
Absolute,  unmodified  rights  there  are  none ; 
and  of  the  necessary  modifications  it  is  not 
possible  that  a  boy  of  eighteen  should  have 
experience  enough  of  life  to  form  any  right 
estimate.  Shelley  is  almost  inspired  when 
he  holds  communion  with  his  own  mind 
alone  and  reveals  its  movements.  His  fan- 
tasies, when  they  would  stretch  at  all  be- 
yond that  which  ought  to  have  been  "  the 
haunt  and  main  Vegion  of  his  song,"  are 
mere  dreams,  and  ought  to  be  remembered 
or  forgotten  as  such.  As  to  religion,  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  lesson  that  can  be 
learned  from  Shelley's  poetry  is,  that  man 
cannot  exist  without  one.  Keats  dreamed 
out  a  sort  of  heathen  mythology  for  him- 
self, in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  kind 
of  belief ; — and  Shelley  in  his  Queen  Mab 
— a  poem  in  which  the  existence  of  a  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  is  denied — speaks  of  a 
spirit  of  the  universe,  and  a  co-etemal 
fairy  of  the  earth.  Verily,  this  Atheism 
is  a  strange  pretence.  It  is  at  once  lost  in 
pantheism  or  polytheism  ;  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  transitoriness  of  words,  and  the 
impossibility  cf  permanently  uniting  by 
such  ties  the  combinations  of  thought  in 
which  Shelley  almost  revelled,  enabled  him 
to  distinguish  his  state  of  mind  from  that 
of  a  pagan,  dreaming  of  Apollo,  and  the 
Hours,  and  the  Graces.  In  Shelley's  case 
^' the  figures  quaint  and  sweet,"  are  ^'all 
made  out  of  the  carver's  brain ;"  but  they 
arc,  as  in  the  case  of  the  idolatries  of  old, 
a  sort  of  fanciful  religion,  evidencing  the 
yearnings  of  the  human  mind  for  something 
Deyond  itself,  which  it  is  unable  to  supply 
— and  which  it  seeks  to  create  for  itself  by 
one  fiction  or  another.  Shelley  was  a  child, 
with  a  child's  simplicity  and  goodness ;  but 
a  child's  entire  inexperience  ; — of  the  world 
within  his  own  bosom  none  could  be  more 
entirely  conscious.  There  he  saw  clearly 
— as  clearly  as  natural  reason — "  The  light 
that  lighteneth  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world,"  enabled  him.  It  seems  strange 
how  a  boy  educated  in  a  Christian  country 
should  have  been  left  so  entirely  to  himself 
on  subjects  of  religion  ;  for  his  education 
in  which,  no  adequate  provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  his  parents  or  his  mas- 
ters. He  seems  to  have  been  left  to  himself 
almost  entirely,  and  to  have  judged  hj  the 
evils  which  he  everywhere  saw  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  society,  many  of  which  seemed 
to  exist  in  direct  counteraction  of  their 
original  purposes.  The  astonishing  thing 
in  Shelley  is,  that  in  spite  of  great  neglect 
in  his  instructors — in  spite  of  a  sort  of  self- 


education  conducted  on  the  principle,  that 
everything  his  masters  thought  to  teach 
him  was  worthless — in  spite  of  his  early 
studies  of  all  circulating  library  nonsense 
-T-in  spite  of  his  own  additions  to  its  store 
—in  spite  of  his  extreme  disputatioosness 
— in  spite  of  boyish  vanity  ;  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  there  are,  through  his  whole 
short  life,  decided  improvement — an  in- 
creasing disposition  towards  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  the  views  of  other  men — a  be- 
nevolence that  led  him,  not  alone  in  his 
writings  to  inculcate,  but  in  his  practice 
to  realize  the  lesson  of  never  returning  evil 
for  evil.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is 
reason  to  say,  as  has  been  sometimes  said, 
that  his  views  had  dianged  with  respect  to 
Christianity  ;  on  this  subject — and  not  on 
this  subject  alone — we  really  think  there 
was  in  his  mind  a  taint  of  insanity.  The 
hatred,  the  malignity  of  feeling  with  which 
Christianity  is  treated  by  this  preacher  of 
unlimited  toleration,  is  we  think  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  nothing  else.  His  infidelity 
is  something  not  unlike  Newman's,  and 
arising  very  much  in  the  same  way.  He 
excludes  the  books  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  are  contained,  as  any  part 
of  the  evidence  which  is  to  show  what 
Christianity  is,  and  assumes  the  history  of 
a  world,  warring  with  every  one  of  its  doc- 
trines, to  be  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  tone 
in  which,  to  speak  of  no  higher  considera- 
tions, good  taste  is  violated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  saored  names,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
scenes  in  his  poems.  Prometheus  is  made, 
in  one  passage,  to  witness  in  vision  the 
stupendous  mystery  of  our  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion, and  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferer. 
We  feel  this  sort  of  patronage  more  offen- 
sive— absolutely  more  offensive  than  the 
passages  in  Queen  Mab,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage 4s  of  unmitigated  scorn ;  yet  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  it 
shows  an  improved  state  of  feeling  on  the 
subject  in  Shelley's  mind.  In  the  Revolt 
of  Islam,  too,  we  are  glad  to  state  our  en- 
tire belief  in  Shelley's  statement,  that  ^^  the 
erroneous  and  degrading  idea,  \7hich  men 
have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  spo- 
ken against,  but  not  the  Supreme  Being 
himself."  This  is  different — essentially 
different — from  the  temper  in  which  Queen 
Mab  is  written,  and  in  which  ho  himself 
indulges  in  the  violent  passions  which  he 
imputes  to  others.  The  "  Revolt  of  Islam," 
though  written  a  few  years  after  "  Alaster," 
was  written  in  the  same  feeling  of  approadi- 
ing  death,  and  in  the  hope — nay  rather 
with  the  determination — of  leaving  a  record 
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of  himself.  It  contains  many  passages  of 
great  beauty,  but  is  deformed — we  speak  of 
it  as  a  poem — by  much  political  disquisi- 
tion, which  has  neither  the  calmness  of 
philosophy,  nor  the  less  sober  charm  of 
poetry.  It  was  written  in  the  summer 
months  of  1817,  when  he  lived  at  Marlow  ; 
**  in  his  boat  as  it  floated  under  the  beech 
groTcs  of  Bisham,  or  during  wanderings  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  distin- 
guished for  peculiar  beauty."  Marlow  way 
then  inhabited  by  a  very  poor  population — 
the  women  lacemakers.  *'  The  poor  laws," 
sa3rs  Mrs.  Shelley,  '*  ground  to  the  dust, 
not  only  the  paupers,  but  those  who  had 
risen  just  above  that  state,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  poor-rates."  Shelley  was 
generous,  and  did  what  he  could  to  relieve 
the  distress.  Howitt  went  a  year  or  two 
ago  to  Marlow,  to  look  after  such  recollec- 
tions or  traditions  as  might  remain  of  the 
poet.  One  man  remembered  his  boat,  on 
the  stem  of  which  was  painted  its  name — 
*'  The  Vagay^  and  that  some  Marlow  waff 
had  added  the  letters  bond.  This  he  told 
exultingly — and  this  seemed  to  end  the 
record.  At  last  an  obscure  whisper  ran 
among  the  circle  that  gathered  round  the 
inquisitorial  quaker,  of  one  man  who  did 
remember  him.  He  was  sent  for,  and  he 
came.  Howitt  sat  silent,  listening  till  the 
squire — for  so  the  man  in  black  sacmed  to 
be — ^might  deign  to  speak. 

••  Art  thoa  the  squire  ?    Or  parson  of  Ihe  parish  ? 
Or  the  aUoniey  ?** 

was  the  thought  of  the  wondering  quaker, 
as  he  gased  on  the  tall  gaunt  figure.  Can 
he  be  the  executor  }  was  the  thought  of  the 
man  in  black,  who  at  last  revealed  the  se- 
cret of  his  recollection,  and  said  he  had 
good  cause  to  remember  Mr.  Shelley.  He 
was  a  very  good  man.  When  they  left 
Marlow  they  directed  all  their  bills  to  be 
sent  in — all  that  were  sent  in  were  paid. 
His — he  was  a  chandler — was  neglected  to 
be  sent — and  was  not  paid.  Howitt  rushed 
to  his  carriage,  indignant  at  the  baseness  of 
mankind,  inaignant  too  at  the  sad  fact  that 
the  houflij  once  occupied  by  Shelley  is  now 
a  pot-house  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits 
to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves,  to 
speak  as  we  could  wish  of  Shelley's  mastery 
over  language —which  was  gradually  becom- 
ing perfect.  The  exceeding  subtlety  of  his 
thoughts  was  such  as  to  demand  every  aid 
that  words  could  give,  and  the  result  was  a 
power  of  language  such  as  no  English  poet 
nas  before  attained.  This,  had  Shelley 
lived,  would  probably  have  made  him  our 


greatest  poet,  for  there  is  no  one  of  his 
poems  that  gives  in  any  degree  an  adequate 
measure  of  his  intellectual  power.  We 
feel  of  him  as  if  he  had  created  a  language, 
in  which  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
have  written  anything.  He  died  while  his 
best  powers  were  yet  immature.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  poems  as  he  did  write  was  di- 
minished by  his  lavish  expenditure  of  this 
rich  and  overflowing  language,  which  goes 
beyond  the  thought,  and  instead  of  express- 
ing conceals  it  or  magnifies  it  into  undue 
pomp.  Each  successive  work  exhibited 
increased  power  of  condensation — and 
language,  by  doing  no  more  than  its 
proper  busines.**,  had  a  thousandfold 
more  power.  Of  this  the  Cenci  is  a  re- 
markable instance.  It  is  Shelley's  greatest 
poem.  The  others  are,  in  oomparison  with 
it,  scarcely  more  than  the  exercises  of  a 
boy,  disciplining  himself  for  the  tasks  of 
an  after  period  of  life.  In  modern  poetry 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  passage  do- 
scribing  the  scene  of  the  proposed  murder — 
shall  we  not  say  execution — of  the  father. 

**  Lucretia,        To-morrow  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  lake  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 

Petrella,  in  the  Apulian  Appenines 
If  lie  arrive  there. 

Beatrice,  He  must  not  arrive. 

Orsino.     Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the 
tower  ? 

Lucrelia.     The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

Beatrice.  But  I  remember, 

Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosfses  a  deep  ravine — 'tis  rough  and  narrow 
And  winds  with  ebon  turns  down  the  precipice ; 
.And  in  its  depih  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Suslaiii'd  itself  with  teiror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour. 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life ;  yet  clinging  leans ; 
And   leaning  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abys 
in  which  it  fears  to  fall.     Beneath  this  crag. 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns — below 
You  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm. 

•     •     What  sound  is  that  ? 

Lucretia.     Hark  ! — No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's 
step. 
It  must  be  Cenci.     ♦    •    ' 

Beatrice.      That  step  we  hear  approach  must 
never  pass 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke." 

In  this  passage,  the  description  of  the 
rock  overhanging  the  precipice,  and  the 
simile  forced  as  it  were  on  the  imagination 
of  the  speaker,  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  is  compelled  to  think  of  her  fa- 
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ther's  guilt,  is  absolutely  tlie  finest  thin^  we 
have  ever  read.  In  the  Prometheus  there 
is  a  passage  of  great  power,  which  in  the 
same  manner  is  justified  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Asia,  the  devot- 
ed lover  of  Prometheus : 

**  Hark  !  the  rashing  snow  ! 
Thesan-awaken^davalaacbe — whose  mass, 
Tbrice  sifted  by4be  storm,  had  gather*d  there. 
Flake  after  flake, — in  heaven-defying  minds. 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round. 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now  !*' 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  passage  may 
be,  considered  as  descriptive,  its  true  value 
is  of  another  kind.  That  every  object  in 
nature  should  suggest  Prometheus  to  his 
bride — that  his  defiance  of  Jupiter  should 
be  above  all  things,  and  by  all  things  pre 
sented  to  her  imagination,  in  a  journey 
which  is  taken  for  the  very  purpose  of  ap- 
pealing against  the  tyranny  of  the  despotic 
ruler  of  the  skies  to  some  higher  power,  is, 
we  think,  a  proof  of  the  highest  dramatic 
genius  in  the  poet.  We  are  reminded  of  a 
triumph  of  the  same  kind,  in  which,  how- 
ever, fancy  predominates  rather  than  imagi- 
nation ;  but  in  which  the  description  of 
natural  scenery  is  rendered  subservient  to 
dramatic  purposes,  and  thus  gains  tenfold 
beauty  and  propriety,  in  De  Vere's  noble 
poem  of  the  "  Waldenses."  A  dignified 
ecclesiastic  finds  himself  ascending  a  glen 
in  the  valley  of  Rosa  : 

"Cardinal.    This  cloud-heap'd  tempest 
Roars  like  a  river  down  yon  dim  ravine ! — 
See  you  !  those  pines  are  tortured  by  the  storm. 
To  shapes  more  jjnarrd  than  their  roots — f.mtaslic 
As  are  the  thoughts  of  some  arch. heretic, 
That  have  no  end — aye,  self-entangling  snares — 
Nets  for  the  fowls  of  air  !'• 

Shelley's  Prometheus,  though  inferior  to 
the  Cenci  in  the  cpncentration  of  power,  is  a 
poem  of  wonderful  beauty.  These  mythi- 
cal legends  easily  mould  themselves  to  any 
shape  the  poet  pleases.  When  Shelley 
wrote  Queen  Mab  ho  recommended  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  and  even  doubted 
the  fitness  of  eating  any  vegetables  except 
raw.  The  story  of  Prometheus  then  typi- 
fied to  his  fancy  the  cruel  man  who  first 
killed  the  ox,  and  used  fire  for  culinary 
purposes.  In  the  Prometheus  of  1819,  he 
gives  the  legend  another  colour.  Evil  is  an 
usurpation  and  an  accident,  and  is  finally 
to  pass  away  through  the  effects  of  diffused 
knowledge  and  the  predominance  of  good 
will,  to  the  triumph  of  man  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  The  language  of  many  of 
the  old  mythologists  represents  Jupiter  as  a 


disobedient  son  dethroning  Saturn,  and  the 
restoration  of  Satumian  times  is  antioipat* 
ed.  On  this  view  is  Shelley ^s  drama  found- 
ed. **  Prometheus  is  the  type  of  the  highest 
perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
impelled  by  the  purest  and  truest  motives 
to  the  best  and  noblest  ends."  With  the 
exception  of  a  passage  which  we  have  before 
adverted  to  as  deforming  tho  drama,  it  is 
a  work  of  the  very  hi^est  power.  The 
opening  is  in  the  spirit  of  ^schylus,  and 
we  think  equal.  In  ^schylus  the  eifls 
which  Prometheus  is  supposea  to  have  given 
to  man,  are  somewhat  inartificially  made 
the  subject  of  boasting  by  Prometheus  him- 
self; in  Shelley  they  are  more  naturally 
and  more  gracefully  related  by  Asia.  The 
scene  in  which  Prometheus  desires  to  bear 
the  curse  which  he  had  imprecated  against 
Jupiter,  and  the  calling  up  the  phantasm  of 
Jupiter  himself  to  pronounce  it,  because  he 
will  not  expose  any  living  thing  to  the 
suffering  consequent  on  uttering  it,  is  un- 
equalled by  anything  in  -^schylus  or 
Goethe. 

When  the  curse  is  repeated,  Prometheus 
addresses  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  : 

«« Were  these  my  words,  oh  Parent  ? 
The  Earth.    They  were  thine. 

Prom.  It  doth  repent  me ;  words  are  quick  and  vain, 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  so  is  mine; 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  sufler  pain." 

We  wish  greatly  that  we  had  room  for 
the  scene  in  which  Asia  and  Panthea  are  re- 
presented as  on  their  journey  to  the  cave  of 
Demogorgon,  a  mighty  spirit  superior  to 
Jupiter,  but  himself  bouna  by  the  Fates. 
In  the  description  of  the  dreams  that  sug- 
gest the  journey,  in  the  songs  of  Spirits  ac- 
companying or  welcoming  Asia  and  Panthea 
as  they  advance,  in  the  change  of  external 
nature  and  all  its  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate, when  breathed  on  by  the  spirit  of 
love ;  every  word  of  Shelley's  has  its  own 
peculiar  beauty.  This  may  be,  and  «o 
doubt  often  is,  as  the  author  of  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  has  told  us,  a  fault,  and  poetry 
should  be,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  simple 
rather  than  subtle  and  fine  ;  yet  here  the 
language  is  spiritual  as  that  of  Ariel,  and 
the  fancy  of  the  hearer  already  awakened 
and  alive,  conjures  up  images  as  rapidly  as 
the  successive  words  can  suggest  them.  To 
do  anything  like  justice  to  this  passage, 
we  should  print  several  pages  of  the  poem. 
The  scene  in  which  Jupiter  himself  is  pre- 
sented, is  we  think  altogether  a  failure. 
The  change  which  earth  is  supposed  to  un- 
dergo in  consequence  of  his  actual  fall,  is 
represented  in  a  number  of  choral  hymns. 
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and  this  part  of  the  poem  U  unequal  to  the 
two  first  acts. 

The  PrometheoB  and  the  Cenci  were  both 
written  in  Italy.  **  The  Prometheus,"  says 
Shelley,  ^'  was  written  upon  the  mountain- 
ous ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among 
the  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferous 
blossoming  trees,  which  are  extended  in 
erer-winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms,  and  diszy  arches  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
and  the  effeet  of  the  vigorous  awakening  of 
spring  in  that  divinest  dimate,  and  the  new 
life  with  whieh  it  drendies  the  spirits  even 
to  intoxication,  were  the  inspiration  of  this 
drama." 

Keats  died  at  Rome  in  February,  1821, 
and  Shelley's  poem  on  his  death  is  perhaps 
the  poem  of  all  others  of  his,  which,  carefully 
studied,  gives  the  truest  notion  of  his  mind. 
It  is  scarce  possible  that  it  should  ever  be 
p<^ular  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word, 
or  should  excite  admiration  in  tho  same 
way  as  the  "  Cenci,"  or  some  scenes  of  the 
*' Prometheus. "  As  in  the  case  of  Mil- 
ton's ^^  Lyddas,'''  the  reader  has  to  trans- 
pose himself  into  an  imagined  position, 
without  the  aid  which  dramatic  forms  give 
to  produce  that  effect.  '^  Lyddas"  was  not 
only  not  understood  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, but  the  reader  has  only  to  look  at 
any  of  the  editions  of  Milton,  with  illus- 
trative notes,  to  see  that  it  is  still  misunder- 
stood, even  by  his  best  commentators — so 
gradually  and  so  slowly  is  it  that  the  class 
of  poetry  which  would  overfly  common 
empathies,  and  address  itself  to  any  pecu- 
liar state  of  feeliogs,  is  appreciated.  In 
the  Adonais  among  the  mountain  shepherds 
— the  imagined  mourners  for  the  dead — 
Shelley  describes  himself ;  and  it  is  some 
evidence  how  little  the  poem  is  understood, 
that  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  lines 
quoted  as  Shelley's  description  of  Chatter- 
ton. 

•*  *Mid8t  others 
Of  less  note—came  one  frail  form 
A  phantom  among  men :  companionlesB 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  ezpirii^  storm. 
Whose  tbonder  is  its  koell ;  be,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness 
Act»on-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  nudged  way 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  lather  and 
their  prey. 

"A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift, 
A  Jo?e  in  desolation  mask'd — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness : — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weig[ht  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  Jamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breakmg  billow ;  even  wiilsi  we  speak 
IsU  not  broken?  I 


"  All  stood  aloof— well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own." 

The  poem  closes — as  Mrs.  Shelley  has 
remarked — with  words  almost  prophetic  of 
his  own  approaching  fate. 

"The  brealh»  whose  might  1  have  invoked  in, 
song, 
Descends  on  me :  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  tremblingf  throng. 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given  ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar; 
Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of 

heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

At  no  period  of  Shelley's  life  did  he  en- 
joy ffood  health ;  and  when  he  and  Byron 
lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  ^^  he  was 
too  much  broken  in  upon  and  distracted  by 
society  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  any  one 
subject."  To  him  the  society  of  Byron 
must  have  been  in  every  way  injurious. 
Indeed,  Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  and 
Medwin's  ''  Conversations,"  give  abundant 
proof  that  it  was  so  in  every  higher  point  of 
view ;  and  even  intellectually  its  effect  was 
to  prevent  his  writing.  Byron  did  not  read 
Shelley's  poeips;  at  least  so  one  of  his 
letters  says  ;  and  Shelley  describes  himself 
as  the  glowworm  which  ceased  to  emit  its 
light  in  sunshine.  Whenever  Shelley,  then, 
was  not  supported  by  dramatic  forms, 
which  compelled  him  to  assume  the  lan- 
guage and  the  passions  of  men,  and  thus 
to  appeal  to  our  common  sympathies,  he 
shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
sufferings,  and  of  the  wrongs — as  he  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  and  as  they  perhaps  were 
— ^which  were  the  consequence  of  his  early 
alienation  from  his  family  and  natural 
friends — and  retired  into  a  world  of  dream 
and  mysticism.  In  this  spirit,  ''  The 
Witch  of  Altun,"  **  The  Triumph  of  Life," 
and  "The  Epipsychidion,"  are  written. 
In  these  we  think  he  exhibits  more  thought- 
ful appreciation  of  the  powers  of  language 
than  is  appcwent  in  his  greater  works  ;  but 
in  all  these  there  is  an  almost  morbid  life, 
as  if  each  particle  lived  and  were  releasing 
itself  from  the  vital  action  of  imagination 
that  ought  to  have  animated  all.  From 
this  fault,  his  strong  good  sense — the  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  his  mind  as  proved 
in  all  his  later  letters — would  have  un- 
doubtedly rescued  him.  From  these  poems 
of  more  subtle  woof,  of  which  the  colours 
seem  to  exist  only  in  particular  dispositions 
of  light  and  shade,  it  would  b«  idle  to  give 
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any  extracts.  They  arc  often  of  consum- 
mate beauty. 

There  is  no  great  En/sjlish  poet  who  has 
not  at  times  exercised  himself  in  transla- 
tion. It  is  spoken  lightly  of  only  by  those 
who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  speaking  ;  but  none  more 
than  the  poets  who  have  best  succeeded, 
know  how  "  miserably  inadequate"  trans- 
lation must  always  be.*  Yet  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  exertion  of  mind 
is  possible  when  works  properly  original 
are  out  of  the  question.  Carey's  Dante, 
Cowper's  Homer,  perhaps  Coleridge's  Wal- 
lenstein,  are  instances  of  this.  Shelley,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  says  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  translation  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  powers  of  the 
same  kind,  that  in  moments  of  happiness 
would  be  better  employed  in  original 
works,  are  required  for  this  task.  What 
Shelley,  however,  shrank  from  at  first,  was 
at  last  assumed  by  him  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  generous  spirit.  He  could  not 
assist  the  periodical  work  which  Byron  and 
Leigh  Hunt  projected,  by  original  contribu- 
tions; and  it  occurred  to  him  that  Hunt 
might  be  served  by  a  few  specimens  from 
Calderon  and  Goethe.  This  originated  his 
**  Scenes  from  Faust,"  and  **  The  Magico 
Prodigioso. "  Some  inaccuracies  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  translations  from  Goethe, 
which  so  far  injure  their  effect.  The 
translations  from  Calderon  are,  we  think, 
in  every  way  superior  to  his  "  Scenes  from 
Faust,"  with  the  wild  song  chanted  by 
Mephistopheles^  Fattst^  and  Ignis  Fatuus^  as 
they  ascend  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Shelley,  in  sending  his  "  Prometheus"  to 
a  friend,  observed  that  poets  are  a  came- 
leon  race,  and  in  their  colours  exhibit  the 
ground  over  which  they  are  travelling,  and 
he  expresses  fears  lest  he  may  have  uncon- 
iciously  imitated  Faust.  It  is  more  certain 
that  in  translating  "  Faust,"  he  adopts 
his  own  former  language  of  "  Prometheus," 
and  heightens  the  effect  by  a  line  or  two 
scarcely  altered  from  the  songs  of  Asia  and 
Panthca.  Of  his  translations,  the  best — 
indeed  we  think  the  best  translation  in  the 
language — is  Homer's  Hymn  to  Mercury. 
Its  power,  too,  is  of  a  kind  which  no  other 
work  of  Shelley's  would  prepare  us  for. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  his  "  Peter  Bell 
the  Third,"  and  "(Edipus  Swellfoot," 
which  Mrs.  Shelley  has  given  in  her  last 
edition  of  his  works,  and  which  we  hope 
she  may  feel  herself  at  liberty  to  omit  from 
every  future  one,  are  exceedingly  heavy. 

*  See  Shelley's  Essays  and  Letters  from  Abroad, 
vol  ii.,  p.  349. 


Were  it  not  for  his  translation  of  this  hymn, 
we  should  have  thought  that  he  had  no  ap- 
preciation of  true  humour. 

In  Mr.  Medwin's  book  we  find  a  passage 
from  the  Purgatory  of  Dante,  translated  by 
Shelley,  which  we  have  not  before  seen.  It 
perhaps  deserves  preservation  ;  but  it  is 
not,  we  think,  equal  to  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Carey.  The  fantastic  image  of 
the  "  interwoven  looms"  in  Shelley  has  no 
warrant  from  anything  in  the  original.  We 
can  imagine  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  sug- 
gesting the  word  "  looms"  and  the  poet  de- 
ceiving himself  with  assigning  to  it  the 
semblance  of  a  meaning.  Metaphors  are 
dangerous  things,  and  ^^  looms"  bring  with 
them  the  thought  of  "  weaving ;"  but  "  in- 
terwoven looms"  defy  all  interpretation. 
This  Mr.  Medwin  thinks  very  admirable. 
''  The  fragment  leaves  on  the  mind  an  in- 
extinguishable regret" — such  is  his  absurd 
language — "  that  he  had  not  completed  it ; 
nay,  more,  that  he  did  not  employ  himself 
in  rendering  others  of  the  finest  passages." 
Can  the  "  interwoven  looms"  have  been 
Shelley's  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  there  is 
some  mistake  in  the  transcript } 

**  And  earnest  to  explore  within,  around. 

That  divine  wood,  whose  thicks  f^reeo  living  woof 

Teropefd  the  young  day  to  the  sight,  I  wound 

Up  a  green  slope,  l^neath  the  etarry  roof, 

with    slow,  slow  steps,  leaving  the  mountain's 

steep, 
And  sought  those  leafy  labyrinths,  motion -proof 
Against  the  air  that  in  that  stillness  deep 
And  solemn,  struck  upon  my  forehead  bare 
Like  the  sweet  breathing  of  a  child  in  sleep. 
*  «  • 

Already  had  I  lost  myself  so  far ' 
Amid  that  tangled  wilderness,  that  I 
Perceived  not  where  I  enter'd;  but  no  fear 
Of  wandering  from  my  way  disturb'd,  when  nigh 
A  little  stream  appeared ;  the  grass  that  grew 
Thick  on  its  banks  impeded  suddenly 
My  going  on.     Water  of  purest  dew 
On  earth  would  appear  turoid  and  impure 
Compared  with  this,  whose  unconcraling  hue 
Dark,  dark,  yet  clear,  moved  under  the  obscure 
Of  the  close  houghs,  whose  interwoven  looms 
No  ray  of  moon  or  sunshine  would  endure. 
My  feet  were  motionless ;  but  'mid  the  glooms 
Darted  my  charmed  eyes  con  tern  plalins 
The  mighty  multitude  of  fresh  May  blooms 
That  starr'd  that  night,  when  even  as  a  thing 
That  suddenly  for  blank  astonishment 
Charms  every  sense,  and  makes  all  thought  take 

wing, 
Appeared  a  solitary  maid.     She  went 
Singing,  and  gathering  flower  after  flower. 
With  which  her  way  was  painted  and  besprent. 

Bright  lady !  who,  if  looks  had  ever  power 
To  bear  true  witness  of  the  heart  within. 
Dost  bask  under  the  beams  of  love,  come  lower 
Unto  this  bank — prithee,  oh  !  let  me  win 
^  This  much  of  tbee^ob,  come !  that  I  may  bear 
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Thy  aong.    Like  Proflerpioe,  in  £nna*8  glen, 
Tboa  seemest  to  my  fancy —  sinp^ing  here. 
And  gathering  fluvreiv,.as  that  fair  maiden,  when 
She  lost  the  spring,  and  Ceres  ber — more  dear !" 

Witb  these  lines  we  dose  our  notice  of 
Shelley.  There  are  some  subjects  connect- 
ed with  it,  at  which  we  have  not  hacl  time 
to  glance.  As  far,  however,  as  they  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage, which  an  examination  of  Shelley's 
works  almost  forces  on  the  mind,  future 
opportunities  of  considering  the  way  in 
which  the  words  in  which  thought  is  ex- 
pressed ro-act  on  the  mind  itself,  will  no 
doubt  arise.  As  far  as  the  speculations  on 
society  are  concerned,  and  on  the  awful 
subjects  which,  in  his  earliest  youth,  Shelley 
ventured  to  discuss,  we  think  that  we  should 
be  guilty  of  actual  irreverence  in  introduc- 
ing any  rash  discussion  on  them  in  a  paper 
devoted  to  a  subject  purely  literary.  In 
the  course  of  our  paper,  it  was  impossible 
that  we  should  not  have  expressed  strongly 
our  feelings  that  Shelley  was  throughout 
wrong  in  all  his  speculations  on  religion  and 
mordis.  But  of  himself — of  his  own  purity 
of  views — generosity  of  conduct — gentle- 
ness of  disposition,  and  unwearied  efforts  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  in  any  way  connected — there  are  none 
more  entirely  satbfied  than  we.  And  the 
evidence — which  we  have  been  the  first  to 
produce— given  by  his  Pamphlet  on  Ire- 
land, of  the  young  reformer  calling  on  those 
whom  he  addresses  to  begin  by  reforming 
themselves,  may  prove  that  ardent  as  was 
the  passion  for  reforming  society  with 
which  he  was  reproached,  it  was  tempered 
with  discretion.  Mrs.  Shelley  has  led  us  to 
hope  that  at  some  future  time  a  detailed 
acoount  of  Shelley's  life  may  be  published 
by  herself,  or  with  her  sanction.  Wc  trust 
that  such  purpose,  if  still  entertained,  may 
not  be  interrupted  or  interfered  with  by 
Captain  Medwin's  unreadable  and  pre- 
sumptuous book. 


Art.  X — 1.  Mkrographiaj  containing  Prac- 
tical Essays  on  Refieding,  Sohry  Oxyhy 
drogen  Gas  Microscopes,  Micrometers, 
Eye-pieces,  ^c.  By  C.  R.  Goring,  M.D., 
and  Andrew  Pritchard,  Esq.,  M.R.I. 
8vo.  Pp.  231.     London,  1837. 

2.  Microscopic  lUustralions  of  Living  Ob- 
J€ct9y  end  Researches  concerning  the  Me- 


thods  of  constructing  Microscopes,  and  in- 
structions for  using  ihem,  3d  Edition. 
By  Andrew  Pritchard,  M.R.I.  With 
a  Supplement  on  the  Verification  of  Micro- 
scopic  Phenomena,  and  an  exact  method  of 
testing  Microscopes.  By  C.  R.  Goring, 
M.D.     8vo.  Pp.  296.     London,  1845. 

8.  Des  Microscopes,  et  de  leur  usage,  ^c. 
^•c.  Manuel  compile  de  Micrographie. 
Par  Charles  Chevallier.  Ingenieur- 
Opticien.     8vo.  Pp.  284.     Paris,  1839. 

4.  Le  Microscope  Pancratique.  Par  le 
Professeur  a.  Fischer.  8vo.  Pp.  228. 
Moscou,  1841. 

The  three  first  works  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  notice,  are  the  productions 
of  eminent  individuals,  who  are  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  construc- 
tion of  Microscopes,  but  who  have  rightly 
appreciated  and  eagerly  adopted  all  the  sug- 
gestions and  improvements  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  by  natural  and  ex- 
perimental philosophers.  The  deductions  of 
theory,  and  the  results  of  experiment,  have 
been  happily  combined  in  all  the  variety,  of 
forms  in  which  the  simple  and  compound 
microscope  are  presented  to  us  in  these  vo- 
lumes ;  and  the  instructions  which  they  con- 
tain for  using  the  microscope,  and  for  test- 
ing its  powers,  and  for  preparing  and  illu- 
minating the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  amateur  who  is  in  search  only  of  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  and  to  the  anatomist, 
the  physiologist,  and  the  naturalist,  who  now 
find  that  the  microscope  is  an  instrument 
indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  original 
research. 

-  The  Micrographia  contains  in  its  first 
chapter  a  history  and  minute  description  of 
the  reflecting  microscope  (or  engiscope,  as 
Dr.  Goring  calls  it,)  invented  by  Professor 
Amici  of  Modena.  In  this  instrument  the 
object  to  be  examined  is  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  tube,  and  reflected  into  a  small  con- 
cave  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  speculum,  which 
forms  a  magnified  image  of  it  in  the  axis  of  the 
tube,  and  this  image  is  magnified  by  a  single 
or  double  eye-piece,  as  in  other  compound 
microscopes.  This  microscope  was  greatly 
improved  by  Dr.  Groring  and  Mr.  Cuthbert, 
an  ingenious  optician  who  succeeded  in 
executing  small  ellipsoidal  specula,  whose 
solar  foci  were  3,  4,  5,  and  6  tenths  of  an 
inch,  with  angles  of  aperture  of  65**,  41  J®, 
36^^,  and  ^T^"^,  respectively.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  this  inatru- 
ment,  when  used  by  a  skilful  and  practised 
observer  like  Dr.  Goring  ;  but  it  has  many 
disadvantages,  which  will  prevent  it  from 
coming  into  general  use.     The  risk  of  the 
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specula  being  tarnished,  is  an  objection ' 
which  cannot  be  remedied.  . 

Dr.  Goring  treats  in  his  second^  chapter  of 
micrometers  and  their  use  in  measuring  foci, , 
and  in  his  third  chapter  of  monochromatic  i 
illumination.  In  1831,  Dr.  Goring  had 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,* 
a  paper  on  monochromatic  illumination,  in 
which  he  took  a  very  incorrect  view  of  the 
nature  and  homogeneity  of  the  monochro- 
matic light,  which  can  be  produced  both  by 
absorptive  media  and  by  the  combustion  of 
muriate  of  soda  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol. 
The  misapprehensions  under  which  he  la- 
boured were  pointed  out  by  the  editor  of  that 
Journal  in  a  subsequent  paper,*)-  and  the 
chapter  now  before  us  contains  a  correc- 
tion and  modification  of  his  former  views. 
Still,  however,  our  author  labours  under  the 
mistake  of  not  believing  in  the  value  of| 
monochromatic  illumination.  His  want  of 
faith,  however,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  his  experiments  wuh  it,  for  he 
has  obviously  never  procured  the  fine  yellow 
homogeneous  light,  'which  the  proper  com- 
bustion of  the  salts  of  soda  never  fails  to 
yield. 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  Dr.  Goring  de- 
scribes  a  very  complete  solar  microscope,  of 
a  very  novel  and  interesting  kind.  It  pos- 
sesses  the  property  of  displaying  a  picture 
of  tiie  object  on  a  curved  surface  lying  hori- 
zontally, and  so  placed  in  a  large  darkened 
camera,  that  two  or  more  persons  can  observe 
it  at  the  same  time.  It  can  also  be  used  like 
the  common  solar  microscope,  so  as  to  throw 
the  image  of  the  object  upon  the  wall  of  a 
darkened  room. 

\  The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  and 
useful  information,  and  the  practical  philoso-, 
pher  many  valuable  suggestions,  in  the 
remaining  chapters  of  the  Micr^raphia,-^on 
the  comparative  merits  of  difi^rent  micro- 
scopes, with  rules  for  trying  them^-on  the 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  of  eye- 
pieces — on  the  effects  of  using  microscopes 
with  a  fixed  power,  and  with  various  angles 
of  aperture— on  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  solar  and  oxy-hydrogen  gas  mi- 
croscopes, and  on  the  methods  of  dissecting 
microscopic  objects  under  fiuids.  In  a  short 
appendix  our  authors  have  given  Mr.  Bauer's 
method  of"  making  drawings  of  microscopic 
objects,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade's  method 
of  illuminating  microscopic  objects."  Mr. 
Bauer  employs  two  glass  micrometers,  each 
having  40  divisions  in  an  inch,  and  crossed 


*  Vol.  v.    New  Series,  p.  52. 

t  Id.,  Id.,  p.  143.  See  also  Encyehpadia  Bri- 
tannica.  Art.  **  Microscope."  Vol.  xv..  p.  51, 
chap   r 


or  squared  over  their  whole  surface.  One 
of  these,  with  the  lines  sharply  engraven  on 
a  thin  and  clear  plate  of  glass,  is  placed  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of  the  microscope, 
while  the  other  is  placed  on  the  stage,  having 
its  lines  strongly  engraven  and  well  blacken* 
ed  that  they  may  be  distinctly^-  seen  when 
viewed  through  the  micrometer  in  the  eye* 
piece.  The  two  micrometers  being  thus 
placed,  Mr.  Bauer  observes  how  many  divi- 
sions  in  the  eye-piece  micrometer  are  con- 
tained in  one  division,  or  the  40th  part  of  an 
inch,  in  the  stage  micrometer.  Suppose  that 
10  divisions  are  contained  in  it,  then  one 
division  of  the  eye  lens  micrometer  will  be 
the  10th  part  of  the  40th  of  an  inch,  or  the 
400th  part  of  an  inch,  and  consequently  one 
square  inch  will  thus  be  divided  into  160,000 
squares.  The  micrometer  on  the  stage  is 
now  no  longer  required.  When  a  magnified 
drawing,  therefore,  of  a  small  object  is  to  be 
made,  M.  Bauer  traces  on  his  drawing-paper 
a  number  of  squares  similar  to  those  on  the 
micrometer,  so  that  the  size  of  each  square  is 
an  inch.  He  then  places  the  minute  object 
on  the  stage,  and  viewing  it  through  the 
squares  of  the  micrometer  in  the  eye-piece, 
he  moves  the  object  till  one  extremity  of  it 
touches  one  of  the  lines  of  a  square  in  the  eye 
lens  micrometer,  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
draw  the  object  on  his  square-ruled  paper. 
Having  obtained  correct  outlines  of  the  ob- 
ject, he  subjects  it  to  a  microscope  of  higher 
power,  in  order  to  insert  correctly  all  the 
minuter  parts  of  the  object  which  were  im- 
perfectly  seen  in  the  other  microscope.  In 
drawings  thus  executed  all  the  objects  are 
magnified  400  times  in  linear  measure,  and 
160,000  times  in  superficial  measure. 

Mr.  Readers  method  of  illuminating  mi- 
croscopic  objects  consists  in  using  oblique  re* 
fracied  light,  the  field  of  view  being  kept 
wholly  darkened.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  use  this  method  of  illumination 
long  before  Mr.  Reade  published  his  account 
of  it,  and  indeed  could  not  avoid  using  it  in 
experiments  for  measuring  the  size  of  parti- 
cles or  lines  which  produce  the  colours  of 
striated  or  grooved  surfaces,  the  obliquity  of 
the  ray  which  exhibits  any  colour  affording  a 
measure  of  the  size  of  the  particles  or  lines 
by  which  these  colours  are  produced,  as  in 
Dr.  Young's  observations  with  the  eriometer. 

The  Microscopic  lilustraiions  of  Living  Ob' 
jecis,  by  Mr.  Prichard,  was  first  published  in 
1829;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1838, 
and  it  has  now  reached  a  third  edition.  After 
an  introduction  of  30  pages,  forming  chapter 
I.,  on  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  the 
sciences,  with  an  account  of  its  recent  im- 
provements,  in  which  our  author  makes 
honourable  mention  of  the  labours  of  his  con- 
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temporaries^  he  proceeds,  in  the  2d,  8d,  aod 
4th  chapters,  to  describe  in  sucoessioD,  and 
represent  in  three  beautifully  coloured  plates, 
Ist,  the  larva  of  a  straw-coloured  plumed 
culex  or  ^at,  the  Tipula  chryHalUna  of  De 
Greer ;  2aly,  the  larva  and  chrysalis  of  a  day 
fly,  the  Ephemera  margkiata  of  Stephens ; 
and  8dly,  the  larva  of  a  species  of  British 
Hydrophilus,  HydropHlus  caraboides.  The 
transformation  of  the  Tipuia  from  the  larva 
to  the  pupa  exhibits  a  most  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon. '<  Although  the  whole  operation 
is  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  ob- 
server, yet  so  complete  is  the  change  that  its 
Ibrmer  organization  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised  in  its  new  state  of  existence."  The 
tail,  consisting  of  22  beautifully  plumed 
branches,  is  converted  into  two  fine  membra- 
neous  tissues,  ramified  with  numerous  ves- 
sels. When  the  Ephemera  margiruUa  is 
young  it  is  a  fine  subject  for  the  solar  achro- 
matic microscope.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  dorsal  vessel  may 
be  observed  by  anv  number  of  persons. 
When  the  ephemera  is  perfect  it  hovers  about 
in  the  air.  ''The  male  and  female  gene- 
rate. The  latter  drops  its  eggs  in  the  water, 
and  both  die,  existing  only  a  ^w  short  hours 
to  perform  all  the  offices  destined  for  them  to 
fulfil  in  the  eoonomy  of  nature."  If  these 
insects  are  kept  from  sexual  intercourse  they 
may  live  for  several  days.  The  Hy- 
drophilus  caraboideei  or  Water  Devil,  is  a 
ferocious  and  savage  creature,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  numerous  and  powerful  weapons 
of  destruction,  with  which  it  attacks  small 
fish  and  other  animals  larger  than  itself.  It 
procures  its  crustaceous  prey  with  its  mandi- 
ble,— it  shakes  it  as  a  dog  does  a  rat,  and  it 
socks,  tears,  and  masticates  it. 

In  the  two  following  chapters  Mr.  Prit- 
chard  treats  of  the  terms  used  in  microscopic 
science,  and  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  an  achromatic  mieroeeope,  together  with 
its  apparatus  and  the  mode  of  using  it  in  the 
examination  of  objectB  of  various  kinds;  and 
in  the  four  next  and  last  cnapters  Dr.  Gror- 
ing  makes  some  practical  remarks  on  mi- 
croscopes for  viewing  and  drawing  aquatic 
larvfls,  and  discusses  the  merits  of  different 
stands  and  mountings  for  microscopes, — 
describes  his  operative  aplanaHc  engiscope, 
and  explains  his  methods  of  mounting  and 
viewing  various  kinds  of  microscopic  objects. 
The  appendix  to  the  volume  contains  two 
papers  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  on  the  optical 
phenomena  of  certain  crystals,  an  exordium 
by  Dr.  Goring,  and  Swammerdam's  method 
of  dissecting  and  preparing  objects  for  the 
micTX)scope.  The  papers  by  Mr.  Talbot  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  describe  pheno- 


mena, as  seen  by  the  polarizing  microscope, 
which  are  among  the  most  splendid  in  optics. 
In  his  first  paper  Mr.  Talbot  describes  what 
have  been  called  circular  crystals,  which 
are  formed  by  crystallizing  borax  from  a 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  These  crystals 
exhibit  a  black  cross  forming  the  diameter  of 
a  great  number  of  coloured  rings  like  the 
uniaxial  system  of  rings  in  calcareous  spar 
and  other  crystals.  In  his  second  paper, 
Mr.  Talbot  describes  a  variety  of  these  cir- 
cular crystals  of  a  larger  size,  in  which  there 
are  no  coloured  rings,  but  merely  a  black 
cross.  Mr.  Talbot  likewise  describes  what 
he  calls  analytic  crystaby  or  those  which 
analyse  polarized  light,  like  the  agate  and 
tourmaline.  These  crystals  may  be  obtain- 
ed  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  chromium  and 
potash  in  tartaric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  crystallizing  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a 
plate  of  glass.  Boracic  acid  dissolved  in 
water,  oxalate  of  chromium  and  potash  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  and  nitre 
dissolved  in  a  similar  solution,  all  give  ana- 
lytic crystals.  The  property  of  these  crys- 
tals is  finely  seen  by  placing  them  upon  a 
thin  film  of  sulphate  of  lime  under  a  polariz- 
ing  microscope.  Mr.  Talbot  has  accurately 
explained  the  theory  of  these  phenomena, 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon 
the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the 
works  which  we  have  thus  briefly  analysed, 
yet  none  of  them  contain  a  sufficiently  eys- 
UmaUc  account  of  the  principles,  the  con- 
struction, and  the  use  of  microscopes  and 
micrometers.  They  are  belter  fitted  to  as- 
sist the  skilful  than  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
and  the  mere  amateur  or  the  naturalist, 
without  optical  knowledge  and  experience, 
will  often  find  himself  perplexed  amid  the 
rich  disorder  and  superfluity  of  methods  in 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  be  entangled.  The 
treatise  of  Charles  Chevalier,  illustrated 
with  four  large  folding  plates,  is  particularly 
exempt  from  this  criticism.  It  is  elementa- 
ry, systematic,  and  perspicuously  written, 
and  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  as  well  as  the  scientific  reader. 
M.  Charles  Chevalier  is  well  known  through- 
out Europe  as  an  eminent  optician.  It  was 
by  means  of  one  of  hb  achromatic  micro- 
scopes that  the  celebrated  Prussian  natural- 
ist, M.  Ehrenbei^,  completed,  in  1829  and 
1830,  his  discovery  of  the  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  Infusoria,  which  the  microscopes 
he  had  previously  used  had  but  imperfectly 
displayed,  and  we  have  occasion  to  know 
that   his  fnstruments  have  been  used   and 

[greatly  admired  by  several  of  our  most  dis- 
tingubhed  observers. 
The  treatise  now  before  us  commences 
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with  "Historical  researches  on  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  microscope,"  and  consists 
of  thirteen  chapters.  In  the  first  chapter  he 
treats  of  the  Single  Microscope^  including 
lenses  of  fluids,  and  melted  glass,  lenses  of 
gems,  WoUaston's  Doublets,  the  grooved 
spheres  of  Brewster,  and  other  improvements 
on  the  single  microscope.  In  the  second 
chapter  he  describes  the  different  Solar  Mi- 
croscopes of  Lieberkhun,  iEpinus,  Ziehr, 
Martin,  Adams,  Lucernal  Microscope  ; — the 
solar  apparatuses  of  Gleichen  and  Goring ; — 
the  microscope  for  drawing  outlines,  by  Vin- 
cent and  himself; — the  oxy hydrogen  micro- 
scope, with  the  improvements  of  Galy-Caza- 
lat  and  himself,  and  the  Megagraph.  The 
.  third  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the 
Compound  Microscope  in  its  various  forms, 
1)oth  simple  and  achromatic,  and  a  particular 
description  of  his  own  Universal  Microscope^ 
which  has  been  so  extensively  used  by  natu- 
ralists. The  Reflecting  Microscopesof  Smith, 
Amici,  and  Goring,  are  briefly  described  in 
the  fourth  chapter,  and  viewed,  as  we  have 
always  viewed  them,  as  diflicult  to  construct, 
diflicult  to  use,  and  diflicult  to  preserve. 

The  highly  important  subject  of  the  Ulu- 
mination  of  Microscopic  Objects^  whether 
opaque  or  transparent,  is  fully  treated  in  chap- 
ter 5th,  but  not  so  successfully  as  the  other 
topics  of  which  he  treats.  In  1829,  Dr. 
Wollaston  described  a  new  method  of  illu- 
mination, which  is  published  in  the  PhiL 
Transactions  for  that  year.  His  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  light  which  imped- 
ed vision,  and  not  to  remove  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  diffraction.  Dr.  Wollaston  never 
once  mentions  diffraction,  or  any  other  cause, 
but  that  of  superfluous  liglU  ;  as  the  origin  of 
imperfect  vision  arising  from  the  usual  modes 
of  illumination.  He  was  not  aware,  indeed, 
that  the  diffraction  of  the  light  used  for  illu- 
mination  was  the  evil  to  be  corrected,  and  he 
has  accordingly  not  corrected  it  by  his  ap. 
paratus.  "  In  the  illumination  of  microsco- 
pic objects,"  says  he,  "whatever  light  is 
corrected  and  brought  to  the  eye  beyond  that 
which  is  fully  commanded  by  the  object- 
glasses,  tends  rather  to  impede  than  to 
assist  distinct  vision.  My  endeavour  has 
been  to  collect  as  much  of  the  admitted 
light  as  can  be  done  by  simple  means  to 
a  focus  in  the  same  place  as  the  object 
to  be  examined.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
used  with  success  a  plane  mirror  to 
direct  the  light,  and  a  plano-convex  lens  to 
collect  it."  In  describing  the  apparatus  it> 
self,  he  says  that  this  "  plano-convex  lens, 
or  one  properly  crossed  (that  is,  its  radius 
1-6  or  6-1 )  to  have  the  least  aberration,  should 
be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  focus, 
having  its  plane  side  next  the  object  to  be 


viewed,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  circular  per- 
foration A,  of  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  for  limiting  the  light  reflected  from 
the  plane  mirror,  and  which  is  to  be  brought 
to  a  focus  at  a  (the  place  of  the  object),  giv. 
ing  a  neat  image  of  the  perforation  A,  at  the 
distance  of  about  8-lOths  of  an  inch  from 
the  plano-convejd  lens,  and  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  object  which  is  to  be  examined.  *  ♦  ♦ 
For  the  perfect  performance  of  this  micro- 
scope, Dr.  Wollaston  adds,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  axis  of  the  lenses  and  the  centre  of 
the  pefforatUm  should  be  in  the  same  rifirht 
line.  This  may  be  known  by  the  image  of  the 
perforation  being  illuminated  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  having  its  whole  circum- 
ference equally  well-defined.  For  illumina- 
tion at  night,  a  common  JmWs  eye  lanihom 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage,**  In  the 
Appendix  to  his  paper.  Dr.  Wollaston  gives 
the  following  measurements  and  unequivocal 
directions  for  the  adjustment  of  his  illumin- 
ating  lens.  "  The  position  of  the  lens  may 
be  varied  so  as  to  bring  the  image  of  the  per- 
foration  *  into  the  same  plane  with  the  object 
to  be  viewed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Supposing  the  plano- 
convex lens  (the  illuminating  lens)  to  be 
placed  at  its  proper  distance  from  the  stage, 
the  image  of  the  petf oration  may  be  readily 
brought  into  the  same  plane  with  the  object, 
by  fixing  temporarily  a  small  wire  across  the 
perforation  with  a  bit  of  wax,  viewing  any 
object  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass  upon  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  and  varying  the 
distance  of  the  perforation  from  the  lens  by 
screwing  its  tube  until  the  image  of  the  wire  is 
seen  distinctly  at  the  same  time  with  the  objpct 
upon  the  piece  of  glass  J*  Hence  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  Dr.  Wollaston  illuminated 
his  objects,  not  with  rays  of  light  which 
were  actually  converged  upon  the  object, 
but  with  rays  diverging  from  a  point  between 
the  object  and  the  illuminating  lens ;  and  it 
is  obvious,  from  his  recommendation  to  use 
at  night  a  common  MPs  eye  lanthom,  that  ho 
had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  object 
with  such  accuracy  that  they  should  again 
radiate  from  it  as  if  it  were  self-luminous. 
His  object  seems  to  have  been  solely  to  get 
a  distinct  and  equally  illuminated  disc  of 
light  of  no  greater  diameter  than  what  was 
necessary  for  seeing  the  object;  for  no  illu- 
mination  of  the  smallest  value  can  be  obtained 
unless  by  lenses  free  from  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration,  or  of  such  a  short  focus, 
from  the  20th  to  the  80th  part  of  an  inch, 


*  That  is  the  conjugate /oeti#  of  the  perforation^ 
considered  as  a  circular  object,  from  which  raya 
diverge— not  the  conjugate  forms  of  the  rays  which 
pass  through  the  perforation. 
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that  the  effects  of  aberration  become  almost 
iaappreciable. 

How  M.  Chevalier  could  have  so  far  mis- 
understood the  purport  of  this  criticism  on 
Dr.  Wollaston's  method,  as  elsewhere  indi- 
cated,* we  cannot  conjecture.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Wollaston's  figure,  namely, 
fig.  1.  of  his  plate,  is  quite  incorrect,  as  M. 
Chevalier  states ;  but  the  criticism  was  not 
founded  on  the  erroneous  figure,  as  he  sup- 
posed,  but  on  the  description  of  the  appara- 
tus in  the  text ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
M.  Chevalier,  should  this  notice  meet  his 
eye,  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  entirely 
misapprehended  Dr.  Wollaston's  method  of 
illumination,  and  has  not  appreciated  the 
method  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  which  he 
supposed  it  to  resemble.  To  make  light 
radiate  from  an  object  seen  in  a  microscope 
of  any  reasonable  magnifying  power,  by 
means  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  or  a  properly 
crossed  lens  of  d.4ths  of  an  inch  focus,  and 
3-IOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  expect  to^ee  the  satellites  of 
Saturn  through  an  opera-glass ;  and  still 
more  absurd  is  it  when  the  object  is  illu- 
minated by  rays  whose  conjugate  focus  is 
the  centre  of  a  perforation  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  lens,  instead  of  being  at 
very  great  or  an  infinite  distance. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  the  microscope 
that  scrutiny  of  minute  objects  which  it  is 


•  See  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Sciencty  New  Se- 
ries, No.  xi.,  p.  83,  Jan.,  183?. 


fitted  to  give  till  it  is  furnished  with  an  illu- 
minating apparatus  as  perfect  as  its  magni- 
fying apparatus — a  combination  of  powers 
which  requires  the  microscope  to  be  fitted  up 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present. 

The  fourth  treatise  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  notice  contains  some  excellent  and  use- 
ful observations  on  simple  and  compound 
microscopes.  The  pancratic  microscope, 
which  it  is  the  principal  object  of  the  treatise 
to  describe,  differs  from  others,  in  so  far  as 
it  admits  a  successive  increase  of  magnify- 
ing power  without  changing  either  the  eye- 
piece or  object-glass.  This  is  effected  by 
using  an  eye-piece  consisting  of  four  lenses, 
two  of  which  next  the  eye  can  be  separated 
by  a  draw-tube  from  the  other  two  lenses. 
In  a  report  on  Professor  Fischer's  micro- 
scope by  a  committee  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  merit 
of  this  invention,  as  applied  to  telescopes,  is 
ascribed  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  took  out 
a  Patent  for  it  in  1812,  and  published  an 
account  of  it  in  his  treatise  on  New  Philoso^ 
phical  Inslrumenls,  The  report  speaks  fa- 
vourably of  its  application  to  the  microscope, 
the  credit  of  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Fischer, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  for  many  pur- 
poses such  an  instrument  would  be  useful ; 
but  as  there  is  only  one  position  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  eye-piece  in  which  the  achro- 
matism is  most  perfect,  a  variation  of  magni- 
ing  power  would  be  better  obtained  by  the 
use  of  different  eye- pieces,  as  in  our  best 
microscopes. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Au8  meinem  Leben,  Wahrheit 
und  Diehiung,  Gobths's  SdmnUUche 
Werke.  {TnUh  and  Fiction  fivm  my 
Life  ;  Goethe's  collected  Works.)  Vols. 
XX.,  xxi.,  xxii.     1840. 

2.  Frbisisbn  (J.  C.)  Die  heiden  Friederiken 
in  Sesenkeim.  (The  7W  Friederika$  in 
Sesenheim.)     1888. 

3.  NaxB  (A.  F.)  WaUfahrt  nach  Sesen- 
heim, herausgegehen  von  Vabnhagbn  von 
EInsb.     {Pilgrimage  to  Sesenheim^  Vaen- 

HA6BN  V.  EnSB.)      1840. 

4.  PuDOE,  HUfer  Gtobthr's  Iphigenie,  ein 
Msthedsch-literarischer  Versuch.  {On 
GrOBTHB's  IpMgenia,  an  Msthetic-Uterary 
Essay.)     1842.    ^ 

5.  F.  Lewitz,  iiber  Gtobthe's  Torquaio  Tas- 
so.     1839. 

6.  Loeing's  Leben  Qoethe's.  {Life  of 
Goethe.)     1840. 

7.  Schiller  uher  Egmanl.  {Trauersjpiel  von 
Goethe.)  SdmmtHche  Werke.  Bd.  12. 
1889. 

8.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By  Mbs. 
Jambson.     2  Vols.     1846. 

Caeltlb  said,  in  his  Hero  Worship,  that 
the  appreciation  of  Goethe  in  this  country 
most  be  left  to  future  times ;  and  when  he 
made  the  remark,  there  seemed  reason 
enough  ibr  it.  We  well  remember  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  difficulty  with  which 
Goethe's  very  name  was  pronounced  by 
Erfiglishmen.  What  was  to  become  of  the 
^  in  the  middle,  or  the  e  at  the  end,  no  one 
oould  tell ;  and  the  diphthong  was  an  obsta- 
cle  as  insurmountable  as  the  Pentogramma 
oo  the  threshold  of  Faust's  study.  All  this, 
however,  has  been  changed  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  there  is  not  now  a  boarding- 
tcbo^  girl  of  fifteen,  to  whom  the  name  of 
TMU  vm.  10 


the  great  German  bard  is  not  as  familiar  as 
that  of  her  own  music-master.  Whether 
much  real  progress  has  been  made  in  pene- 
trating the  deeper  nature  of  the  profoundest 
of  poets,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  here  to  answer.  In  many  respects 
it  may  be  that  he  still  continues,  to  the  ma* 
jority  of  our  reading  public,  as  great  a  mys- 
tery as  he  was  before  ;  and  there  are  not  a 
few  points  of  view  in  which  he  is,  and,  we 
believe,  will  continue  to  be,  a  mystery  to 
the  Crermans  themselves.  But  although  we 
may  be  disposed  to  dismiss  a  portion  of 
Goethe's  writings  as  incomprehensible  for 
the  present,  and  to  regard  other  parts  of 
them  as  not  without  the  need  of  those  com- 
mentaries which  they  have  so  largely  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  both 
in  the  shape  of  lectures  and  of  books,*  we 
should  do  little  justice  to  the  many-sided- 
ness  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  him 
if  we  forgot  that,  whilst  he  is  the  deepest 
and  the  roost  abstruse,  he  b  also  the  most 
popular  of  all  modem  poets.  He  haa  a 
language  for  the  many  aa  well  as  for  the 
few;   and  the  avenues  which  lead  to  the 


*  We  ^ve  the  following  as  a  speciffien  of  the  ia- 
dustry  wttb  wkicb  the  Germans  have  comnented 
on  the  F&ost  alone : — Canu,  Briefe  fiber  Goethe*a 
Faust,  1836 ;  Deyek*$  (F.)  Andeutungen  uber  Sinn 
und  Zusammenhang  des  Iten  nnd  2ten  Theirs  der 
Tragodie  Fanst,  1837 ;  Ddntxer,  Ooethe*ii  Faust  in 
seiner  Einheit  und  Ganzheit  dargestellt,  1836 :  SM^f 
Briefe  iiber  Goethe's  Faust,  1837;  Folk.  Goethe 
im  personlichen  Umgange ;  Luea»  (Dr.)  Ueber  den 
dicnterischen  Plan  Ton  Goethe's  Faust;  Raueh. 
Voiiesungen  nber  Goethe's  Faust,  1833;  8ehdn' 
bom  (Dr.  G.>,  Zor  Ventftndigung  nber  G#ethe's 
Faust,  1838 :  Sehubarth,  Vorlesuncen  fiber  Goethe's 
Faust,  1830 ;  Weisse  (C.  H.),  KriUk  und  Erl&utun- 
gen  des  Faust,  1837 ;  Rotscker,  Der  Zwsit*  Theil 
des  Ck>ethischM  Faust,  1840. 
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temple  in  which  ho  has  preserved  the  hidden 
treasures  of  his  genius,  are  strewed  with  the 
fairest  and  the  tenderest  flowers.  Whilst 
we  are  marvelling  at  the  almost  prophetic 
sagacity  with  which  he  enters  into  the  feel- 
ings of  a  learned  misanthrope,  in  whose 
eyes  knowledge  has  become  worthless  from 
its  very  familiarity,  we  are,  by  a  gradual 
and  insensible  transition,  led  to  weep  over 
the  sorrows  of  a  village  maklen  who  has 
stumbled  on  the  very  tnreshold  of  life  and 
enjoyment.  In  one  page  we  have  matter 
which  may  give  pause  to  the  most  thoughtful, 
— ^the  next  transports  us  from  the  region  of 
intelligence  into  the  very  innermost  recesses 
of  the  natural  heart.  It  would  be  no  easy  task 
to  determine  with  which  of  these  two  de- 
partments of  our  nature  Groethe  was  most 
thoroughly  conversant.  In  the  general  case 
we  find  that  men  who  have  cultivated  to  a 
yery  great  extent  their  intellectual  faculties, 
either  in  order  that  they  may  apply  them  to 
some  department  of  learning  or  science,  or 
that,  as  metaphysicians,  they  may  make 
them  the  subject  of  their  own  contempla- 
tions, have  done  so  to  the  almost  entire  ex- 
clusion of  their  aflfections  an^  their  passions. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  amiable,  and 
even  kind-hearted ;  for  this  simple  reason, 
that,  giving  themselves  little  trouble  about 
the  love  or  the  hatred  of  others,  and  their 
evil  propensities  being  curbed  by  their  con- 
tinual occupations,  the  kindlier  feelings 
which  preponderate  in  most  natures  are  lefl 
to  a  free  and  unconscious  exercise.  They 
seldom  mingle  at  all  in  the  aflairs  of  life, 
because  they  take  little  interest  in  them 
either  one  way  or  another ;  and  if  they  do 
so,  it  is  generally  on  the  side  of  friendship, 
because  it  is  less  troublesome,  on  the  whole, 
to  do  a  kinkdness  than  an  injury — ^the  latter 
can  always  be  omitted  with  advantage,  and 
the  "laissez  aller"  is  their  rule  in  such 
matters,  to  which  they  do  not  willingly  make 
an  exception.  Poets  and  romancers,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  all  that  class  of  men  whose 
aim  is  happiness  rather  than  knowledge,  are 
usually,  almost  entirely,  the  creatures  of 
impulse — their  converse  is  with  the  affairs 
of  the  heart — ^they  are  dragged  hither  and 
thither  by  their  passions — they  cannot  live 
without  sympathy — and  even  hatred  is  less 
intolerable  than  indifference.  As  examples 
of  this  class,  Rousseau  and  Byron  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  Under  neither  of  these 
categories  can  Goethe  be  ranked,  for,  in 
truth,  he  belonged  almost  equally  to  both. 
With  the  single  exception  of  his  profession, 
whioh  was  the  Law,  jthere  was»  we  believe, 
no  department  of  mental  exertion,  even  the 
most  unpoctical,  in  whioh  he  had  not  labour- 


ed vigorously  during  some  period  or  other  of 
his  long  life. 

In  these  multifarious  occupations  he  en- 
gaged, not  as  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
might  direct,  but  as  he  considered  most  suit- 
able for  the  preservation  of  his  mental 
equanimity.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of 
Schiller's  death,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house,  and  for  days  applied  himself  to  sci- 
entifio  research.  Even  his  works  of  imagi- 
nation were  engaged  in,  less  with  a  View  to 
the  gratification  than  to  the  government  of 
his  passions.  Weriher^s  Letderiy  it  is  well 
known,  were  written  for  the  purpose — and 
had  the  effect — of  forcing  the  mind  of  the 
author  from  that  morbid  sentimentality  so 
characteristic  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 
In  his  Wahrheit  und  IHcTUung,  he  mentions, 
that  so  early  as  during  his  residence  in  Leip- 
sic,  he  formed  the  habit  of  turning  whatever 
exalted  or  depressed  him,  or  otherwise  much 
affected  him,  into  a  picture  or  poem,  in  or- 
der, he  says,  as  it  were  to  balance  accounts 
with  hb  own  mind — ^to  set  himself  to  rights 
with  the  external  world.  His  aversion  to 
violent  emotions  he  is  said  to  have  inherited 
from  his  mother ;  but  whencesoever  it  camei 
the  mode  which  he  adopted  to  preserve  the 
mastery  over  his  feelings,  whUst  it  proved 
their  strength,  shows,  at  the  same  time,  how 
little  he  was  disposed  to  be  their  slave.  His 
whole  life,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a 
series  of  mental  observations  and  psycholo- 
gical experiments ;  and  his  own  emoticms  he 
regarded  only  as  the  means  of  enabling  him 
to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
what  he  wished  to  study,  and  to  portray. 
His  true  position  was  that  of  an  observer ; 
and  the  duties  belonging  to  it  he  was  equally 
ready  to  exercise  upon  himself  and  upon 
others.  Had  the  emotional  part  of  his  na- 
ture been  less  powerful  than  it  was,  the 
range  of  his  observation  would  have  been 
narrowed ;  had  it  been  less  under  subjec- 
tion, the  power  of  observing  would  have 
been  lost.  As  it  was,  he  had  the  faculty  of 
immediately  converting  the  subjective  into 
the  objective ;  and  the  marvellous  truth  of 
the  latter  is  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  attributed  to  the  intensity  of  the  former. 
In  him  we  have  the  singular,  and,  we  be* 
lieve,  unparalleled  phenomenon,  of  the  en- 
thusiastic temperament  of  a  poet  united  with 
the  faculties  of  a  cool  and  dispassionate 
observer.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  oon- 
ceive  the  union  of  elements  usually  so 
antagonistic ;  and  to  those  who  are  partially 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Goethe,  but 
who  have  devoted  little  attention  to  the  study 
of  his  most  singular  character,  it  will  seem  in- 
credible that  beings  80  perfectly  natural,  ofleo 
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80  childlike  in  thair  siinplioity,  as  the  ima- 
ginary oharacters  whom  we  everywhere 
meet  in  his  pages,  should  be  the  creations 
of  an  observer.  The  difficulty  lies  in  con- 
tinually bearing  in  mind,  that  whilst  he  ob- 
served he  also  sympathized.  If  he  had 
been  a  mere  vulgar  observer, — one,  that  is, 
who  is  continually  on  the  watch  for  pheno- 
mena, he  would,  like  most  men  of  that  cha- 
racter, have  made  few  discoveries,  for  the 
very  simple  reason,  that  he  would  have  had 
little  to  observe  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  been  a  man  of  emotion  and  pas- 
sion merely,  his  characters,  like  those  of 
Byron,  would  have  been  coloured  by  the 
medium  of  his  own  imagination,  through 
which,  and  through  which  alone,  he  would 
have  seen  them.  But,  uniting  in  himself 
the  apparently  incompatible  elements -of  the 
one  character  and  of  the  olher,  the  seeming 
paradox  was  explained,  and  what  he  felt  in- 
tensely, he  saw  and  painted  in  the  light  of 
nature  alone.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves 
Goethe  the  philosopher,  sitting  serene  upon 
a  rock,  looking  quietly  down  upon  the 
troubled  sea  which  agitated  the  heart  of 
Groethe  the  man. 

It  is  to  this  double  nature,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  and  to  the  unwearied  perseverance 
with  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  gave  him,  that  we  have  to 
ascribe  the  wonderful  truth  of  Croethe's 
imaginary  characters.  From  the  minute 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind  in  every  possible 
condition,  from  indifference  up  to  the  most 
violent  emotion,  and  from  the  intense  sym- 
pathy which  opened  to  him  the  minds  of 
others,  and  enabled  him  to  reproduce  their" 
feelings  within  himself,  he  could  enter  so 
thoroughly  into  an  imaginary  character,  as 
to  say  with  something  little  short  of  certainty, 
what  his  or  her  mental  state  in  any  given 
circumstances  would  be.  In  working  out  a 
tragedy,  therefore,  he  drew  less  upon  his 
fancy  than  upcm  his  positive  knowledge; 
the  data  being  given  or  assumed,  he  pos- 
sessed within  his  own  mind  the  means  of 
arriving  at  a  certain  and  infallible  result ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  in  pemsing  his  works,  we 
feel  not  as  if  he  were  giving  us  the  fruits  of 
his  imagination,  but  as  if  he  were  relating 
to  us  what  had  positively  been.  He  does 
not  create  to  us  beings  who  might  have  ex- 
isted had  man  been  differently  organized,  or 
more  highly  endowed ;  but  he  places  beings, 
such  as  do  exist,  in  imaginary  circumstan- 
ces, and  then  he  lays  open  before  us  the 
whole  workings  of  their  heartF,  We  are 
astonished,  not  at  meeting  with  new  and  un- 
known natures,  but  at  seeing  the  whole  in- 


stead of  the  half  of  that  nature  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen, 
that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Goethe  in  the 
light  of  what  may  be  called  a  poetic  realist. 
His  first  endeavour  seems  ever  to  have  heea 
to  obtain  the  most  intimate  possible  unicm 
with  the  person  who  for  the  time  had  awak- 
ened his  enthusiasm — to  enter  into  his  very 
nature,  and  to  live  his  life.  When  thus 
saturated  as  it  were  with  the  feelings  of  a  . 
real  character,  his  marvellous  objectivity 
came  immediately  to  his  aid,  and  the  im- 
aginary being  rose  like  an  exhalation  from 
his  own  mind.  This  we  shall  scarcely  il- 
lustrate better,  than  by  tracing  the  origin  of 
a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  female 
characters. 

From  the  perfect  candour  with  which 
Goethe  has  laid  before  us  the  history  of  his 
early  loves,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  dis- 
cover how  it  was  that  he  contrived  to  be- 
come so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
shade  of  womanly  feeling  in  general,  but 
also  to  trace,  for  the  most  part,  the  sources 
from  which  his  individual  characters  were 
derived.  In  some  cases  he  has  ffiven  us 
direct  information  on  this  point — ^in  others 
he  has  lefl  the  resemblance  to  be  traced  by 
the  ingenuity  of  his  readers. 

In  poets  and  in  painters,  and  perhaps  in 
men  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
it   is   tolerably  certain  that  the  object  of 
their  first  sincere  attachment  furnishes  not 
a  few  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
the  character  which  continues  through  life, 
for  them,  to  be  most  attractive.     Their  ideal 
woman,  however   exalted  and  refined   by 
their  own  further  development,  will   con-  > 
tinue  to  bear  a  sisterly  resemblance  to  their 
first  love.     Who  can  fail  to  recognise,  even 
in  the  most   spiritual    of  Raphael's  later 
creations,  the  fair-haired  Madonnas  of  his 
earliest  time  ?     We  may  conceive  the  Ma- 
donna  di   San  Sisto,  as    representing  the 
glorified  body  of  the  "  bella  Giardiniere." 
A  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  early 
days  of  the  prince  of  painters,  would  pro- 
bably reveal  to  us  the  simple  story  of  some 
vellow-haired  daughter  of  Urbino,  whom  he 
had  wooed  on  the  breezy  heights  of  the 
Apennines,  while  yet  he  listened  to  the  in- 
structions  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  old  Pietio 
Perugino,  and  whose  recompense  for  many 
an  hour  of  youthful  bliss  has  been,  that  her 
image  has  been  consecrated  by  the  hands  of 
her  lover,  and  for  ever  entwined  with  die 
highest  conceptions  which  men  in  afler  times 
were  to  form  of  sacred  beauty.     In   the  • 
other  great  painters,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
can  trace   something   analogoas, — the  de- 
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lioately  sensual  air  which  oharacteriaes  the 
whole  of  Corregio's  women — the  sunny  flow 
of  wanton  life  and  joy  which  warms  thoee 
of  Titian — and  the  mild  and  saint-like  spirit 
which  is  shed  over  Murillo's  virgins,  seem 
to  mark  them  out  as  three  distinct  families 
of  beautiful  sisters,  in  each  of  whom  we 
can  trace  the  resemblance  to  sqme  common 
parent.  They  have  each,  in  short,  what  is 
called  a  type^  the  origin  of  which  may  be 
that  which  we  have  suggested. 

In  the  little  story  of  Uoethe's  childish  pas- 
sion  for  the  Frankfort  6retchen,  and  the  de- 
scription which  he  has  given  of  her  person 
and  character,  one  can  detect  many  of  the 
features  which  peculiarly  distinguish  his 
females.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  Gretchen  in  Faust  in 
more  than  the  name  ;  and  as  the  prototype 
of  this — at  once  the  simplest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  the  sisterhood — it  will  probably 
not  be  out  of  plaee  if  we  should  introduce 
her  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  already 
have  made  her  acquaintance.  Whilst  still 
a  school-boy  at  Frankfort,  and  living  in  his 
fether's  house,  Goethe  informs  us  that  he 
accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  boys  of  a  lower  rank  of  life  than 
that  to  which  he  belonged.  Plis  chief  rea- 
son for  frequenting  their  society  seems  to 
have  been  the  passion  which,  even  at  this 
early  age,  he  possessed,  for  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
men  in  all  the  positions  of  life  ;  and  the  tie 
which  bound  them  to  him,  besides  the  pride 
of  associating  with  a  person  above  their 
rank,  was  his  poetical  talent,  which  even 
then  had  begun  to  show  itself,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  more 
tardy  invention,  in  the  manner  in  which 
another  great  poet  is  said  to  have  done  to 
that  of  a  great  king.  He  was  the  means 
of  enabling  them  to  carry  on  a  small  mysti- 
fication, by  supplying  them  with  verses 
which  they  sent  to  the  sweetheart  of  one  of 
their  number ;  and  his  ready  wit  also  con- 
tributed the  responses  to  his  own  effusions. 
In  pursuance  of  this  little  piece  of  boyish 
wickedness,  his  friends  had  invited  him,  on 
one  occasion,  to  take  part  in  a  small  supper 
party  in  a  tavern,  and  here  it  was  that  he 
encountered  the  object  of  his  first  attach- 
ment in  the  humble  capacity  of  the  bar- 
maid.  We  should  probably  injure  the  beau- 
tifully naive  description  which  he  has  given 
us  of  the  whole  scene  more  by  a  paraphrase, 
than  even* by  an  imperfect  translation  ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  present  it 
to  our  readers  as  nearly  as  possible  with  its 
original  oc^ouring.  Speaking  of  the  trick 
which  they  were  engaged  in  playing  off  on 
their  companion,  he  says, — 


**  My  natural  good-Jmitedness  left  me  Bttle 
pleasure  in  sach  a  wicked  deception,  and  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  theme  began  already  to 
disgust  me.  I  should  certainly  have  spent  a 
tiresome  evening,  if  an  unexp^i^ted  apparitioii 
had  not  brought  me  suddenly  to  life.  Wnen  we 
came,  we  found  the  table  already  covered — tidy 
and  niee,  and  suppHed  with  a  passable  quant% 
of  wine.  We  took  our  seats^  and  remained 
alone,  there  being  no  need  ioft  service.  At  last, 
however,  as  the  wine  ran  ^ort,  one  of  the  party 
called  for  the  servant,  but  instead  of  her,  there 
came  a  girl  of  uncommon,  and  indeed,  when  one 
considered  her  position,  of  incredible  beauty. 
*  What  do  yon  want  V  she  said,  after  she  biu! 
greeted  us  with  a  friendly  good  evening ;  *■  the 
giri  is  ill,  and  has  ffoae  to  bed.  Can  I  serve 
yom  ?'— •  We  want  wine,'  said  one  of  them ; '  will 
you  go  and  get  us  a  couple  of  bottles,  like  a 
good  girl?' — 'Do  it,  Gretchen,'  said  another; 
'  it's  only  a  kitten's  jump  over  the  way.' — ^  Why 
not  7'  said  the  girl,  and  taking  a  couple  of  emp^ 
bottles  from  the  table,  she  ran  out  m  the  room. 
Her  figure,  seen  from  behind,  was  even  more 
fascinating.  The  little  cap  sat  so  neatlv  on  her 
pretty  litUe  head,  which  a  slender  neck  united 
m  the  most  charming  way  with  her  delicate 
shoulders.  Everything  about  her  seemed  perfec* 
tion ;  and  now  that  the  attention  was  no  longer 
attracted  and  fettered  by  the  sincere  quiet  eye 
and  the  sweet  mouth,  one  could  follow  at  leisure 
the  efl^et  of  her  wlx^e  fiffure.  I  reproached  my 
companions  for  sending  the  pretty  child  out  alone 
into  the  night,  but  they  only  laughed  at  me,  and 
I  was  spe^ly  consoled  by  her  reappearance,  for 
the  tapster's  was  only  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  'Now,  in  return,  you  must  come  and 
join  us,'  said  one  of  them  to  the  girl.  She  did 
so ;  but  alas  !  she  did  not  sit  beside  me.  When 
she  had  drunk  a  glass  to  our  healths,  she  left  us 
with  the  advice  that  we  should  not  remain  very 
long,  and  above  all  noi  to  get  /oiii,  as  the  old 
moUier  was  just  going  to  bed.  It  was  not  her 
mother,  but  the  mother  of  our  landlady." 

We  have  here  a  picture  worthy  of  an 
artist's  pencil.  The  little  old  Frankfort 
Schenke^  with  its  smoky  walls  and  its  oaken 
rafters,  the  boys  around  the  table,  and  the 
beautiful  features  of  the  youthful  Goethe, 
beaming  with  the  glow  of  a  first  emotion, 
as  he  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  their 
lovely  attendant,  form  an  eneemble^  which 
seems  to  want  nothing  but  the  touch  of  genius 
to  transfer  it  from  the  page  to  the  canvas, 
and  to  convert  it  into  the  most  charming 
cabinet-picture  :— 

''  The  ima^  of  this  maiden,"  he  says,  **  follow- 
ed roe,  sleeping  and  waking,  wherever  I  went 
It  was  the  first  permanent  impression  which  a 
female  natore  had  made  upon  me ;  and  since  I 
ndther  could  find,  nor  was  willing  to  seek,  a 
pretence  for  seeinff  her  again  in  Uie  house,  I 
went  to  church  for  ner  sake,  and  was  not  long  in 
discovering  where  she  sat,  and  thus  I  had  abon* 
daat  opportunity,  during  the  king  Protestat 
service,  of  gaamg  at  her  till  I  was  satisfied 
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When  tfie  eongregttion  dfsperwd,  I  had  not 
courage  to  apeakto  her,  hr  less  to  accompany 
her  home,  bait  was  transported  with  joy  when, 
by  a  littie  nod  of  her  head,  she  seemed  to  return 
my  greeting.** 

His  hopee  of  a  seoood  meeting,  however, 
were  destined  to  be  gratified  at  no  distant 
period.  His  friends  were  pressing  him  for 
an  answer  to  the  love-epistle,  ai^  as  the 
recompense,  he  knew,  would  be  another 
sight  of  Gretchen,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
be  did  not  idle  over  his  task. 

"  I  set  to  work  immediately,**  he  says, "  and 
tboaght  of  everything  that  woald  be  most  agree- 
able to  me,  if  Gretchen  were  to  write  it.  I 
thongfat  that  I  had  succeeded  so  thoronghlv,  in 
writing  ev^  part  of  it  as  if  it  had  proceeded  oat 
of  her  person,  her  natare,  her  manner,  and  her 
mind,  that  I  could  not  restrain  the  wish  that  it 
might  really  be  so ;  and  I  lost  myself  in  rapture 
at  the  verv  thought  that  something  of  the  kind 
might  really  be  addressed  bv  her  to  me.  In  this 
way  I  succceeded  in  mystilyiDg  myself,  whilst  I 
was  engaged  in  making  another  ridiculous,  and  it 
was  de&»Mi  that  I  should  yet  be  rewarded  for  my 
pains,  with  many  a  jov,  and  many  a  sorrow. 
When  I  was  again  called  on  for  the  piece,  I  was 
ready,  and  promised,  and  did  not  fail  to  come  at 
the  appoint^  hour.  Only  one  of  the  youths  had 
arrived;   Gretchen  was   sitting  at  the  window 

rning,  and  the  old  mother  was  going  about 
ugh  the  house.  The  young  man  requested 
that  fwould  read  my  production  aloud.  I  did  so, 
and  not  without  emotion,  while  I  peeped  over  the 
paper  from  time  to  time  at  the  oeautiful  child ; 
and  when  I  imagined  that  I  perceived  a  certain 
restlessness  in  her  manner,  and  a  slight  blush  on 
her  cheek,  I  read  in  a  clearer  and  more  lively 
manner  the  parts  which  expressed  what  I  wished 
that  she  had  addressed  to  me.  My  friend,  who  had 
often  interrupted  me  with  his  commendations,  at 
last  requested  that  I  would  make  some  slight 
alterations.  They  had  chiefly  reference  to  those 
parts  which  indeed  suited  better  for  Gretcben's 
condition  than  for  that  of  the  girl  from  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  conle,  w1k>  was  of  a  srood 
fiunily,  wealthy,  well  known,  and  respected  in 
the  town.  When  the  young  man  had  pointed  out 
to  me  the  passages  which  he  wiehcKl  to  have 
altered,  and  had  OTonght  me  writing  materials,  he 
took  his  leave  of  us  for  a  short  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  engagement,  and  I  remained  sitting 
al  a  bench  acainst  the  wall,  behind  the  large  table, 
trying  1ny  alterations  upon  the  large  slate,  which 
Qsnally  lay  in  the  window  for  writing  the  reckon- 
ings upon,  and  on  which  also  those  who  came 
aiM  went  used  to  inform  each  other  of  their  mo- 
tiooe.  I  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  in 
vain,  writing  and  rubbing  out  again,  when  at  last, 
kmng  patience,  I  called  out,  it  won't  do  any  way ! 
*  80  moch  the  better,'  saki  Gretchen,  firmly, '  I 
fifaould  be  verv  well  pleased  if  it  dkint  do  at  all ; 
Ton  ought  to  nave  nothing  to  do  with  such  tricks.' 
obe  rose  from  her  wheel,  and  coming  to  the  table 
beside  me,  aha  read  me  a  lecture  with  great  good 

and  good  feeling.    '  The  thin?  seems  an 

je^'  the  said ;  *  it  is  a  jest,  but  not  an 


innocent  one.  I  can  remember  more  than  one 
ocoasion  where  our  young  people  came  into  a 
great  deal  of  ti;oiible  in  consequence  of  sach  a 
piece  of  mischief.'— < But  what  shall  I  do?'  I 
replied ;  *  the  letter  b  written,  and  they  trust  to 
my  altering  it.' — ^'Believe  me,*  she  said,  *and 
don't  alter  it  at  all :  indeed,  the  better  way  is,  that 
you  take  it  back,  put  it  into  vour  pocket,  and  go 
awa^  and  try  to  put  the  affliir  to  rights  through 
the  mtervention  of  your  friend.  I  will  also  sav 
a  little  word  on  the  occasion ;  for  look  you,  thouffb 
I  am  a  poor  cirl,  dependent  upon  these  people, 
who  are  my  relations,  and  who,  though  they  dpn't, 
it  is  true,  do  anything  that  is  positively  bad,  still 
often,  for  fun  and  for  profit,  play  many  a  desperate 
trick:  I  stood  out  against  them  with  the  last 
letter,  and  would  not  copy  it  as  they  wished; 
they  copied  it  themselves  in  a  feigned  hand,  and 
they  may  do  the  like  by  this  one,  if  the  thiog 
cannot  be  otherwise.  But  you,  a  young  man  m 
good  &mily,  wealthy,  and  independent,  why 
should  you  allow  yourself  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment for  carrying  out  such  an  aflbir,  out  of  which 
nothing  that  is  good,  and  perhaps  much  that  is 
disagreeable  for  you,  may  arise  ?'  I  was  beyond 
measure  happy  to  hear  her  thus  speak  continu* 
ously,  for  hitnerto  she  had  onl^  put  in  a  word  hi 
the  conversation  from  time  to  time.  My  interest 
increased  inconceivably.  I  was  no  longer  mas- 
ter of  myself,  and  replied, '  I  am  not  so  inde- 
pendent as  you  think,  and  what  does  it  help  roe 
to  be  rich,  60  long  as  that  for  which  I  most  wish  ^ 
is  denied  me.* 

*<  She  had  taken  the  draft  of  mv  poetical  epistle 
into  her  hand,  and  read  it,  half  aloud,  very  sweet- 
ly and  pleasantlv.  '  It  is  exceedingly  pretty,*  she 
said,  wnilst  with  a  sort  of  naive  pointedness  she 
held  her  Imsath  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  *  it 
is  only  apity  that  it  is  not  intended  for  any  real 
use.'  *  That  were  indeed  much  to  be  wished,'  I 
exclaimed ;  *  how  happy  must  he  be  who  should 
receive  from  a  girl  wnom  he  really  loved  such  an 
a^urance  of  her  afl^ction.'  *  It  would  require  a 
gread  deal  to  bring  that  about,'  she  said,  *  ajad  yei 
many  things  are  possible.'  *  For  examj^e,'  I  coq> 
tinned,  *  if  any  one  who  knows  you,  esteems  you, 
honours  you,  and  worships  you,  were  to  lay  such 
a  sheet  tiefore  you,  and  prayed  you  most  importu- 
nate! v,  most  heartily,  ana  most  kindly,  what  would 
you  do  ?'  I  pushed  the  paper  over  to  her  which 
she  had  returned.  She  smiled— reflected  for  a 
moment — took  the  pen  and  wrote  her  name  under 
it  I  could  not  contain  myself  for  joy.  I  sprang 
from  my  seat,  and  was  going  to  take  her  m  my 
arms.  '  No  kissing,'  she  saul,  *  that  is  something 
so  vulgar,  but  loviuff,  if  it  be  possible.'  I  Uxi, 
the  paper,  and  put  it  carefully  past.  *  No  one 
shall  have  it,'  I  said,  *  and  the  thinflr  is  at  an  end. 
You  have  saved  me !'  *  Now  finisn  what  I  have 
begun,'  she  exclaimed,  *  and  run  as  fast  as  yoa 
can,  before  the  others  come  and  brinff  you  again 
into  trouble  and  embarrassment*  I  could  not 
turn  mvself  away  from  her ;  but  she  entreated  me 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  taking  my  right  hand 
into  both  of  hers,  she  pressed  it  most  lovingly.  I 
was  not  far  from  tears.  I  thought  I  saw  her  eyes 
moist  I  pressed  my  face  on  her  hands,  and  ran 
away.  In  my  whole  life  I  had  never  been  in  such 
aetata  of  distraction."  
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He  frequently  refers  afterwards,  in  the 
same  pleasing  and  natural  way,  to  this  boy- 
ish  attachment,  which  subsisted  till  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  the  university,  when 
it  came  to  rather  a  disagreeable  termination, 
by  his  male  companions  getting  involved  in 
a  serious  scrape,  which  brought  their  doings 
under  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  and  ex- 
posed the  whole  of  his  conflexion.with  them. 
His  family,  as  may  be  supposed,  when  the 
matter  came  to  light,  took  effectual  steps  to 
put  an  end  to  his  further  intercourse  with 
Gretchen.  She  was  removed  from  Frank- 
fort, and  he  never  saw  her  again ;  but  he 
tells  us,  that  what  wounded  his  feelings  most 
of  all  was,  that  when  the  girl  was  examin- 
ed about  the  relation  that  existed  between 
them,  she  called  him  «  a  child."— «  I,"  he 
says,  "who  regarded  myself  as  a  very 
knowing  and  adroit  young  man." 

She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sensi- 
ble and  very  superior  girl,  and  to  have  re- 
garded him  all  along  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  love-sick  boy,  whose  precocious 
talents,  and  handsome  person,  rendered  him 
a  very  agreeable  and  interesting  playfellow. 
We  know  not  whether  the  identity  of  name, 
and  the  similarity  of  position,  have  had  any 
influence  in  inducing  us  to  think,  that  there 
is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  this  girl 
and  the  Gretchen  in  Faust,  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  one  is  the  original  of  the 
other.  In  both,  we  find  the  same  sound, 
natural,  simple  sense,  and  deep,  true  feeling. 
They  seem  both  to  be  the  happiest  of  nature^s 
productions,  unaided  and  uncontaminated  by 
one  single  tinge  of  art.  These  children  of 
nature,  indeed,  seem  all  along  to  have  been 
the  women  whom  Goethe  most  loved,  hold- 
ing, as  he  did  (what,  with  regard  to  females, 
at  all  events,  we  believe  toT)e  the  orthodox 
doctrine),  that  all  training  which  has  another 
effect  than  that  of  bringing  out  their  natural 
qualities  is  prejudicial,  and  believing  that 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  (what  Byron 
calls — 

"  That  aseful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  nature's  good  old  col- 
lege,") 

will,  in  most  cases,  accomplish  this  purely 
feminine  development  quite  as  well  as  the 
most  laboured  education. 

It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  offej 
any  analysis  of  a  character  so  well  known 
even  to  purely  English  readers  as  the  Mar- 
garet in  Faust.  The  natural  buoyancy  of 
her  innocent  heart,  when  she  is  first  pre- 
sented to  us,  at  once  secures  our  affections 
and  our  sympathies.  She  is  the  "May 
Queen"  of  Tennyson,  with  something  more 
of  thought  and  character ;  and  the  deep  pa- 


thos  of  the  latter  scenes  in  which  she  nK>urD8 
over  her  fall,  is  unequalled  by  anything 
which  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  language. 
Her  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  above  all,  is  so 
perfectly  heart-rending  in  its  deep  and  ten- 
der grief,  that  we  believe  very  few  who  un- 
derstand it  in  the  original,  and  are  capable 
of  feeling  at  all,  would  undertake  to  read  it 
aloud  with  dry  eyes.*  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  perfect  art- 
lessness  with  which  Groethe  has  succeeded 
in  investing  this  marvellous  creation,  that 
although  every  actress  of  note  in  Germany, 
since  its  first  publication  till  the  present  day, 
has  attempted  to  personate  it,  not  one  has 
succeeded  in  so  far  laying  aside  all  appear- 
ance of  art,  as  to  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public.  Mephistopheles  has  been  acted  to 
perfection,  and  some  have  even  been  tolera- 
bly successful  with  Faust ;  but  although  Mar- 
garet appears  on  the  stage,  in  all,  only  some 
five  or  six  times,  and  although  all  that  she 
utters,  including  her  two  little  songs,  might 


*  We  make  no  apology  for  the  followinj?  trans- 
lation of  this  celebrated  scene,  notwithstanding  that 
some  sixty  or  seventy  versions  of  it  have  been  pub- 
lished. As  they  are  all  confessedly  faulty,  we  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  making  one  effort  more  in 
behalf  of  the  English  reader.  If  we  fail,  we  shall 
do  so  in  companv  with  many,  with  whom  we  shall 
not  feel  ashamed  to  be  classed. 
A  narrow  chamber.— An  image  of  the  "  Mater 
dolorosa*'  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  with  a  vote  for 
flowers  before  it. 

Gretchen'. 
{Puts  fresh  flowers  into  the  vase.) 
«•  Thy  head  in  pity  bend. 
Mother  of  sorrows  lend 

Ear  to  my  woe. 
The  iword  within  thy  heart  who  feelett. 
As  in  anguish  now  tbou  kneelest. 

The  cross  below. 
Now  to  God  thy  sighs  ascending. 
Comforts  now  from  him  descending 

Succour  thy  woe. 
Who  feels. 
What  anguish  steals. 

To  me  through  flesh  and  bone ; 
What  my  feeble  tongue  would  mutter, 
How  my  poor  heart  now  doth  flutter. 
Thou  canst  know,  and  thou  alone. 
"     To  thee  I  ever  go. 

Woe !  woe !  woe  !  woe ! 

My  heart  is  rent  in  twain. 
When  I  would  my  matins  keep, 
I  must  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep ; 

My  head  will  burst  with  pain. 
My  tears  upon  the  window-sill 
Fell  down  like  morning  dew. 
As  from  the  eglantine  [  plucked 

These  fresh-blown  flowers  for  you. 
Full  bright  within  my  little  room. 

The  morning  sun  did  shine, 
Whilst  I,  bewailing  still  my  doom. 

Upon  my  bed  did  pine. 
Oh  !  mother,  save  from  shame  and  woe. 
To  thee  I  ever,  ever  go; 
Oh  !  hear  thy  handmaid  low.** 
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he  spoken  with  ease  in  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
yet  the  reproduction  of  her  character  in  an 
animated  form  is  a  difficulty,  which  as  yet 
has  been  found  insurmountable.  From  the 
general  character  of  Jenny  Lind's  acting 
and  singing,  we  should  think  that  it  would 
lie  nearer  to  her,  than  to  any  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  attempted  it. 

In  pursuing  the  course  of  Goethe's  early 
attachments— «t  least  of  such  as  exerted  an 
influence  on  his  literary  labours  and  his  after 
life — ^the  next  personage  who  presents  her- 
self is  the  Friederike  of  Sesenheim,  the  ori- 
ginal,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  two  Maries — the 
one  in  Gdtz  von  Berliehtngen,  and  the  other 
in  Cknngo.  But  before  proceeding  to  this, 
the  most  notable  and  the  most  interesting  of 
his  youthful  passions,  as  also  that  in  which 
he  was  most  to  blame,  we  shall  present  our 
readers,  by  way  of  episode,  with  the  amus- 
ing aneodbte  of  the  two  pretty  daughters  of 
the  Strasbourg  dancing-master. 

Goethe's  father,  who  had  retired  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession  with  a  consi- 
derable fortune  and  a  high-sounding  title, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  strange,  ec- 
centric, and  in  many  respects  childish  old 
man,  took  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole 
duty  of  superintending  the  early  education 
of  his  son.  In  this  avocation  his  zeal  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  most  trifling  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  most  needful  acquirements, 
were  equally  important  in  his  eyes,  provided 
only  that  they  had  reference  to  Wolfgang. 
Even  dancing  was  not  beneath  his  notice ; 
and  Goethe  has  given  us  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to 
play  on  an  old  fiiUe*douce,  whilst  he  taught 
his  sister  and  him  to  stand  in  position  and 
square  their  toes,  and  himself  inculcated  his 
precepts  by  his  example.  The  instructions 
of  the  old  "  K5niglicher  Rath,"  however, 
seem  to  have  infue^  into  the  mind  of  his 
son  no  very  passionate  fondness  for  the  fan- 
tastic art ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Leipsic,  he  informs  us  that  he 
never  once  attempted  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  except  when  forced  to  do  so  by  dire 
necessity. 

On  his  arrival  in  Strasbourg,  however, 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  want  of  this  ac- 
complishment, which  he  had  succeeded  in 
despising  in  the  north,  very  considerably  in- 
terfered with  his  enjoyment  of  the  light- 
hearted  life  which  prevailed  in  the  sunny 
Alsace,  and  he  therefore  determined  forth- 
with to  supply  the  deficiency  by  putting 
himself  into  the  hands  of  a  regular  professor. 
This  personage,  he  informs  us,  was  a  stifl* 
old  Frenchman,  whose  instructions  would 
pit)bably  have  proved  little  more  amusing 
than  those  which  Goethe  had  formerly  re- 


oeived,  had  he  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  father  of  two  pretty  daughters.  So  aoon 
as  the  old  gentleman  had  laid  a  Arm  founda- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  these  fair 
assistants  were  called  in  to  his  aid,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  pupil  was  thus  most  ef- 
fectually secured. 

"  Instructed  in  the  art  from  their  youth,  they 
were  exceedingly  dexterous,  and  by  their  aid  even 
the  most  awkward  scholars  must  soon  have  at- 
tained a  certain  proficiencv.  They  were  both 
very  polite — spoke  nothing  but  French,  and  I,  on 
my  side,  did  my  best  in  oraer  not  to  appear  awk- 
ward and  absurd  in  their  eyes.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  cain  their  good  opinion,  and  they  were 
always  willing  to  dance  a  minuet  to  their  rather's 
little  fiddle,  and  what,  indeed,  was  a  more  difficult 
matter,  even  to  drag  me  round  and  round  in  the 
waltz.  Their  father  seemed  to  have  no  great 
number  of  scholars,  and  they  probably  led  rather 
a  tiresome  and  solitary  life.  On  this  account 
they  used  often  to  ask  me  after  my  lesson  was 
over  to  remain  with  them  and  help  them  to  chat- 
ter away  the  time  for  a  little ;  and  this  I  was  no- 
wise loath  to  do,  particularly  as  the  younger  one 
pleased  me  exceedingly,  and  they  l>oth  behaved 
themselves  in  a  very  becoming  way.  I  used 
sometimes  to  read  them  a  piece  of  a  romance, 
and  they  in  their  turn  did  the  like.  The  elder 
one,  who  was  quite  as  pretty — perhaps  prettier 
than  her  sister,  but  for  whom  I  had  not  by  any 
means  the  same  liking,  behaved  alwa^^s  more 
kindly,  and  was  in  every  way  more  obliging  than 
the  other.  When  I  got  my  lesson  she  was  always 
at  hand,  and  often  she  was  the  means  of  prolong- 
ing the  hour,  in  consequence  of  which  I  frequents 
ly  considered  it  my  duty  to  ofiB?r  her  father  two 
tickets,  which  he,  however,  never  would  accept. 
The  younger  one,  on  the  other  hand,  though  soe 
was  not  unfriendly,  kept  herself  out  of  the  way, 
and  always  waited  till  ner  father  called  her  to  re- 
lieve her  sister." 

The  reason  of  this  conduct  he  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  that  the  younger  one  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  whilst  the  heart  of  the 
elder,  as  she  herself  informed  him,  was 
free.  An  old  fortune-teller  having  made 
her  appearance  one  evening,  the  girls  en- 
gaged her  to  tell  their  fortunes.  The  result 
for  the  younger  one  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  ;  but  when  the  fate  of  the  elder  one 
came  to  be  decided,  the  response  of  the  ora- 
cle was,  that  "  she  loved,  that  she  was  not 
beloved  in  return,  and  that  another  person 
stood  between  her  and  the  object  of  her 
affections."  This  she  immediately  applied 
to  her  own  and  her  sister's  relation  to 
Goethe,  and  a  violent  scene  immediately  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  her  going  to  bed 
in  a  pet,  and  in  his  rushing  out  of  the 
house. 

"The  next  day,"  he  says, « I  did  not  venture 
to  return,  but  the  day  after,  Emilie  (the  younger 
one)  sent  me  word  by  a  boy  who  had  already 
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brongbt  me  raanv  a  mesiaffe  fipom  the  sisters,  tnd 
carried  to  them  flowers  and  frait  in  return,  that  I 
must  positively  come.  I  went  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  found  the  fiither  alone ;  who  had  many  im- 
provements to  suggest  in  my  gait,  and  carriage, 
and  walking,  and  dancing,  but  on  the  whole 
seemed  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  me.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  lesson  the  younger  sister 
came  in  and  danced  a  most  graceful  minuet  with 
me,  in  which  she  showed  herself  off  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  and  the  father  assured  us  that  he 
had  not  often  seen  a  handsomer  or  more  expert 
pair  upon  his  boards.  When  the  hour  was  end- 
ed, I  went  as  usual  to  the  sitting-room,  and  the 
faUier  left  us,  but  Lncinde  was  not  to  be  seen. 
*  She  is  lying  in  bed,'  said  Emilie, '  and  I  am  very 
well  pleased  to  see  it ;  don't  you  give  yourself 
any  concern  about  the  matter.  Her  mental  ail- 
ments always  set  better  soonest  when  she  takes 
it  into  her  head  that  she  is  ill ;  for  as  she  is  not 
very  anxious  to  die,  she  does  anything  then  that 
we  choose  to  ask  her.  We  have  some  home-made 
medicines  which  she  takes  on  such  occasions, 
and  the  raging  waves  are  laid  by  degrees.  She 
is  exceedingly  gentle  and  lovable  when  she  suf- 
fers from  such  an  imaginary  disease,  and  seeing 
that  she  feels  very  wellin  reality, and  is  sufibring 
from  nothing  but  passion,  she  imagines  to  herself 
all  sorts  of  romantic  deaths,  with  which  she 
frightens  herself  in  a  pleasant  sort  of  way, 
pretty  much  as  children  do  with  ghosts.  Last 
night  she  assured  me  in  the  most  passionate  man- 
ner, that  this  time  she  certainly  should  die,  and 
told  me  that  I  was  not  to  bring  the  &lse  and  un- 
grateful friend  to  her  bed-side  till  she  was  quite 
near  her  end,  when  she  was  to  reproach  him 
in  the  bitterest  manner,  and  then  give  up  the 
ghost.'  I  told  Emilie  that  I  could  not  charge  my- 
self with  ever  having  expressed  any  affection  for 
her  sister,  and  addM,  that  I  knew  of  one  who 
could  very  well  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  Emi- 
lie smiled  and  replied, '  I  understand  you  per- 
fectly, and  if  we  don't  behave  prudently  and  firmly, 
we  may  all  of  us  get  into  a  bad  scrape^  What 
would  you  say  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  give  up 
your  lessons  ?' " 

She  then  explained  to  him  that  on  the 
former  evening,  after  his  departure,  the  for- 
tune-teller  had  thrown  the  cards  for  him, 
and  that  a  person,  whom  she  took  to  be  her- 
self, had  been  everl)y  his  side,  between  him 
and  her  sister.  She  also  informed  him  of 
her  engagement,  and  of  a  growing  affection 
which  she  nevertheless  felt  for  him,  and 
showed  him  what  a  disagreeable  position  he 
would  find  himself  in  between  two  sisters; 
one  of  whom  he  had  made  unhappy  by  his 
affection,  and  the  other  by  his  coldness. 
The  argument  seemed  unanswerable. 
Goethe  consented  to  depart ;  but  his  fare- 
well  to  the  younger  sister  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  elder,  who, 
rushing  into  the  room,  exclaimed,  <'You 
shall  not  be  the  only  one  ^o  takes  leave  of 
him !" 


"<  I  tried  to  talce  hold  of  her  hand  and  say  I 
thing  friendly  to  her,  but  she  turned  herself  away, 
and  walked  with  great  strides  two  or  three  times 
through  the  room,  and  then  threw  herself  down 
in  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  Emilie  approached 
her,  bat  she  beckoned  her  away,  and  then  there 
was  a  scene  which  it  is  painful  for  me  even  now 
to  recollect,  and  which,  tnough  there  was  in  real- 
ity nothing  theatrical  about  it,  but,  on  the  ooa- 
trary,  it  v^as  extremely  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
a  passionate  young  Frenchwoman,  would  still  re- 
quire an  actress  ot  no  common  merit  to  reproduce 
it  worthily  on  the  stage. 

'*  Lucinde  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thou- 
sand reproaches.  *  His'is  not  the  first  heart,'  she 
said,  *  which  was  inclining  towards  me,  of  which 
you  have  robbed  me.  Was  it  not  the  same  with 
your  absent  lover,  who  at  last  betrothed  himself 
with  you  under  my  very  eyes  ?  I  was  forced  to 
look  on  and  see  it  quietly.  I  supported  it ;  but  I 
know  how  many  thousand  tears  it  has  cost  me. 
And  now  you  must  take  this  one'  from  me  also, 
and  that  without  letting  the  other  go.  How 
many  do  you  intend  to  liave  at  a  time  7  I  am 
open  and  good-natured,  and  therefore  every  one 
thinks  that  he  can  know  me  in  a  moment,  and  on 
that  account  is  entitled  to  neglect  me ;  you  are 
sly  and  quiet,  and  people  think  that  something 
very  wonderful  must  lie  hidden  within  you.  But 
there  is  nothing  within  you  but  a  cold,  selfish 
heart,  which  can  ofller  everything  up  to  its  own 
gratification.  This,  however,  no  one  discovers, 
because  it  lies  deeply  hidden  in  your  bosom,  and 
is  as  little  recognised  as  my  warm  true  heart, 
which  I  display  as  openly  as  my  &ce.' 

"  Emilie  was  silent,  and  seated  herself  beside 
her  sister,  who  became  more  and  more  violent  in 
her  language,  and  even  expatiated  upoif  subjects 
with  which  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  I  should 
be  acquainted.  Emilie,  on  the  contrary,  who 
tried  all  she  could  to  pacify  her,  made  me  a  sign 
from  behind  that  I  should  make  my  escape ;  but 
as  jealousy  and  suspicion  see  with  a  thousand 
eyes,  Lucinde  remarked  it  in  a  moment  She 
sprang  up  and  advanced  towards  me,  but  not  vio- 
lently. She  stood  before  me,  and  seemed  to  re- 
flect, then  she  said,  *  I  know  that  I  have  lost  you ; 
I  make  no  further  claim  on  your  afl^tion.  But 
neither  shall  you  have  him,  sister !'  With  theee 
words  she  laid  hold  of  me  by  the  head,  fiuit^ied 
both  her  hands  in  my  hair,  and  kissed  me  again 
and  again  on  the  mouth.  '  Now,'  she  said,  *  be- 
ware of  my  curse.  Whoever  shall  kiss  these 
lips  for  the  first  time  after  me,  may  misfortune 
UDon  misfortune  foUow  her  for  ever  and  ever ! 
Now,  tamper  with  him  again,  if  you  dare :  Hea- 
ven, I  know,  will  hear  me  this  time !  And  yon, 
sir — run,  run  as  ftist  as  you  can.' 

*'  I  rushed  down  the  stair  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination never  more  to  enter  the  house." 

We  may  search  long  before  we  find  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  the  thorough 
French  <<  sc^ne  than  that  with  which  this 
little  anecdote  presents  us.  It  is  interesting, 
too,  as  showing  the  wonderful  attraction 
which  Goethe  must  have  had  for  women  at 
this  period  of  his  life, — an  advantage,  in- 
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^eed,  whioby  like  most  of  tboee  which  lie 
possessed,  he  retained  even  in  old  af e — as 
witness  the  passion  of  the  enthusiastic  Bet- 
tina.  Judging  indeed  by  the  number  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  sincerity  which  appears 
to  have  characterized  them  on  the  side  of 
the  ladies,  he  might  well  have  shared  with 
Louis  XV.  the  enviable  title  of  ''  le  bien- 
aim6."  That  such  should  have  been  the 
case  in  his  youth,  at  all  events,  is  not  sur- 
prising. If,  to  his  great  personal  beauty  (of 
which  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  and  the 
portrait  which  remains  of  him,  leave  no 
doubt),  we  add  easy  and  affable  manners, 
which  enabled  him,  in  conversation,  at  all 
times  to  avail  himself  of  his  transcendent 
talents — good  birth — and,  for  his  country  at 
all  events,  very  considerable  wealth,  we 
have  altogether  an  aggregation  of  charms, 
to  which  the  hearts  of  few  women  were 
likely  to  remain  indifferent.  We  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  deplore  that  his  conduct  was 
not  always  worthy  of  the  advantages  which 
he  thus  possessed,  and  that  he  was  too  often 
forgetful  of  the  duties  of  self-government  and 
self-denial,  which  in  a  well  regulated  mind 
ought  ever  to  be  associated  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  power. 

During  his  residence  at  Strasbourg,  Goe- 
the made  the  acquaintance  of  Herder,  and 
spent  much  time  in  his  society,  particularly 
during  a  long  and  painful  illness,  when  he 
seems  to  have  been  his  almost  constant 
attendant.  Herder  was  five  years  Goethe's 
senior,  and  possessed  as  he  was  of  inex- 
haustible information  upon  almost  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  of  the  -purest  and 
most  discerning  taste,  his  converse  seems  to 
have  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  upon 
the  mental  development  of  his  youthful 
friend.  Amongst  other  hitherto- unexplored 
r^oDs  into  which  he  was  the  means  of 
ffuiding  him,  one  was  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, then  just  beginning  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  progression  party  of  the 
literati  of  Germany.  Goethe's  English 
reading,  like  that  of  most  foreigners,  began 
with  tl^  Vicar  of  Wakefield — a  book  indeed, 
which,  on  the  continent,  seems  now  to  be 
set  apart  as  the  acknowledged  stepping-stone 
to  English  ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  which 
will,  we  doubt  not,  recall  to  some  of  our 
readers  scenes  of  mutual  instruction,  not 
very  dissimilar  to  that  which  Byron  describes 
as  taking  place  between  Juan  and  Haid^e — 

"  Where  both  the  teacher  and  the  taaght  were 
young."  ' 

Goethe  has  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogium 
upon  this  happy  little  romance,  which  seems 
lo  have  continued  a  favourite  with  him  to  the 


end  of  his  days — ^its  charms  being  probably 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  its  association  with 
the  scenes  to  which  we  are  presently  to 
introduce  our  readers. 

Herder,  he  tells  us,  regarded  it  with  the 
eyes  of  a  critic,  whilst  he  ^^feli  it  as  a  man 
—or  rather  as  a  youth,  to  whom  all  was 
living,  true,  and  present."  In  order,  how- 
ever, still  fbrther  to  realize  the  scenes  with 
which  in  description  he  had  been  so  much 
delighted,  Groethe  procured,  through  one  of 
his  fellow-students,  an  introduction  to  the 
family  of  the  pastor  of  Sesenheim,  a  little 
village  in  Alsace,  about  six  German  miles 
from  Strasbourg.  The  circumstances  and 
whole  position  of  this  worthy  Vicar,  for  such 
in  his  own  country  he  was,  seem  wonder- 
fully to  have  resembled  those  of  him  of 
Wakefield;  and  Groethe  tells  us  that  the 
attractions  which  his  house  was  represented 
to  him  as  holding  out,  beyond  boundless 
hospitality,  were  a  sensible  wife  and  two 
very  interesting  daughters.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit,  Groethe  dressed  him- 
self  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  in  order  to  see 
what  effect  his  presence  would  produce 
when  personating  the  character  of^a  poor 
student  of  Theology.  This,  and  the  shame 
which  he  afterwards  felt  at  playing  so 
awkward  a  part  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  which  induced  him  to  borrow  the 
clothes  of  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  the 
village,  gave  rise  to  some  curious  adven- 
tures, with  which,  though  droll  enough  in 
themselves,  we  shall  not  at  present  trouble 
our  readers.  The  description  of  the  scene 
of  these  exf^loits,  however,  as  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  is  not  unim- 
portant. "  The  house,"  he  says,  "  had 
about  it  exactly  that  which  we  call  pic- 
turesque,  and  which  always  so  much 
charmed  me  in  Dutch  pictures.  The  in- 
fluence which  time  exercises  on  all  the 
works  of  man  was  here  very  apparent.  The 
house,  and  sheds,  and  stables,  had  all  of 
them  arrived  exactly  at  that  point  in  the 
process  of  decay,  at  which  one  wavers  be^ 
tween  repairing  and  building  anew,  and 
omits  the  one  without  adopting  the  other." 
The  former,  however,  was  the  desire  of  its 
possessor — a  somewhat  weak  old  man,  into 
whose  good  graces  Goethe  very  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  insinuating  himself)  by  furnishing 
him  witK  innumerable  suggestions  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  his  favourite  project. 
During  their  first  conversation  on  this  fruit- 
ful subject,  Goethe's  friend  had  gone  in 
search  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
At  last  he  returned,  accompanied  by  the 
mother,  whom  Goethe  describes  as  a  very 
different  person  from  her  husband. 
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**  Her  features  were  regalar,  with  an  expres- 
aion  of  great  good  sense.  In  her  youth  shoi  must 
hAve  been  extremely  good-looking.  Her  figure 
was  tall  and  thin,  but  not  more  so  than  was  suita- 
ble for  her  years,  and  when  seen  from  behind  she 
had  still  quite  a  youthful  air.  The  eldest  daughter 
came  springinff  into  the  room  after  her,  and 
asked  after  Friederike,  as  the  two  others  had  already 
done.  Her  father  assured  them  that  he  had  not 
seen  her  since  they  all  three  had  gone  out  toge- 
ther. The  daughter  went  to  the  door  again  to 
seek  for  her  sister ;  the  mother  brought  us  some 
refreshments;  and  Weyland  (Goetne*s  friend) 
entered  into  a  conversation  with  the  spouses, 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  their  com- 
mon acquaintances,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
friends  meet  after  a  long  parting.  I  listened,  and 
learned  what  I  had  to  expect  from  the  circle  into 
which  I  had  thus  been  introduced. 

"  The  eldest  daughter  came  back  again  hastily 
into  the  room,  and  seemed  uneasy  at  not  having 
found  her  sister.  They  were  all  concerned 
about  her,  and  talked  of  this  and  the  other  bad 
habit  which  she  had — with  the  exception  of  her 
father,  who  said,  quite  quietly — let  her  alone, 
children — she  will  come  back  when  her  own 
time  comes !  At  this  very  moment  she  came  in 
at  the  door — and  then  sure  enough  a  most  lovely 
star  arose  over  the  horizon  of  this  rustic  heaven. 
Both  daughters  were  dressed  in  the  German 
fashion,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  this  almost  ex- 
ploded national  costume  sat  with  particular  srace 
OD  Friederike.  A  little  short  wmte  frock  with  a 
flounce,  just  short  enough  to  show  her  pretty  lit- 
tle feet  and  ancles,  a  Tittle  white  bodice,  and  a 
black  satin  apron — thus  she  stood  halfway  be- 
tween a  peasant  girl  and  a  daughter  of  the  city. 
Slender  and  light — she  moved  as  if  her  clothes 
were  no  weight  to  her,  and  her  delicate  neck 
seemed  almost  too  slender  for  the  profusion  of 
ftur  locks  which  adorned  her  well-formed  head. 
She  glanced  brightly  around  with  her  clear  blue 
eyes,  and  her  nice  little,  nose,  slightly  reiroussi, 
seemed  to  breathe  the  air  as  freely  as  if  there 
had  been  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  in  the  world. 
Her  straw  hat  hung  from  her  arm,  and  thus  I 
had  the  happiness,  at  the  first  glance,  to  see  her 
in  all  her  grace  and  all  her  loveliness." 


Goethe,  as  may  be  supposed  after  this 
description,  was  not  slow  in  opening  the 
trenches,  and  laying  siege,  with  all  his 
might,  to  the  heart  of  this  charming  little 
personage,  and  in  this  his  conduct  is  per- 
haps not  greatly  to  be  censured,  or  if  it  be, 
there  are  probably  not  a  great  many  men 
who  would  be  entitled  to  sit  upon  the  jury 
which  should  condemn  him. 

The  desire  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  even 
the  afiiection  of  a  beautiful  woman,  is  with 
most  men,  in  the  first  instance,  an  involun- 
tary and  almost  invincible  impulse,  nor  is  it 
hlamable,  except  when  indulged  in  such 
circumstances,  or  to  such  a  h^ght  as  to  en- 
danger the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object. 
It  is  in  failing  to  exercise  those  restraining 
influences,  which  time  and  reflection  must 


bring  to  the  aid  of  every  man  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeluog,  that  culpability  alone 
exists. 

During  supper  the  resemblance  to  the 
Wakefield  family  impressed  itself  more  and 
more  upon  Goethe,  till  at  last  the  appearanoe 
of  a  younger  son,  who  sprang  into  the  room, 
and  without  almost  noticing  the  guests,  took 
his  seat  at  table,  and  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  the  viands,  alnKNst  forced  him  to 
exclaim,  "  and  are  you  there  also.  Master 
Moses  V 

Friederike  was  Goethe's  companion  at  ta- 
ble, and  their  mutual  frankness  soon  made 
them  friends.  When  supper  was  ended,  his 
friend  proposed  a  walk  in  the  moonlight : — 

"  He  ofl^red  his  arm  to  the  elder,  I  to  the 
youneer  sister,  and  thus  we  wandered  over  the 
broaa  meadows,  contemplating  rather  the  hea^ 
ven  above  us,  than  the  earth  which  stretched 
itself  out  around  us  in  a  boundless  plain.  There 
was  no  moon-struck  madness^  however,  about 
Friederike's  conversation.  The  clearness  with 
which  she  expressed  herself  converted  night  into 
day ;  and  .there  was  nothing  in  what  she  said 
which  either  indicated,  or  necessarily  awakened 
sentimentality ;  except  that  her  remarks  had  re- 
ference to  me  more  than  fonnerly .  She  acquai  nted 
me  with  what  it  was  desirable  I  should  know, 
with  reference  to  her  own  position — the  country 
in  which  she  lived,  and  her  acquaintances,  and 
added  a  hope  that  I  would  make  no  exception  to 
the  many  strangers,  who,  having  once  visited  them, 
gladly  did  so  again. 

^  It  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  to  listen  to  the 
picture  which  she  thus  drew  of  the  little  world 
in  which  she  moved,  and  of  the  persons  whom 
she  most  esteemed.  By  this  means,  she  gave 
me  a  clear,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  amiable 
view  of  her  own  position,  which  had  a  singular 
influence  upon  me,  for  I  was  seized  at  once  with 
a  feelmg  of  regret,  that  it  had  not  sooner  been 
my  fate  to  live  by  her  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  towards  ail 
those  who  had  formerly  had  the  happiness  to 
surround  her.  I  listened  with  the  most  jealous 
attention,  as  if  I  had  already  had  a  right  to  do 
so,  to  all  the  descriptions  which  she  gave  of 
men;  it  mattered  not  imder  what  denomination 
they  came,  whether  they  were  neifihbours,  or 
cousins,  or  god-fathers, — and  I  laid  my  suspi- 
cions now  upon  the  one,  now  upon  the  other, 
thoocrh,  considering  my  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  I  could  discover  anything  of  the  real 
state  of  matters.  She  became  more  and  more 
talkative,  I  more  and  more  silent  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  listen  to  her,  and  now  that  I  could 
perceive  nothing  about  her  but  her  voice — her 
features  being  hidden  by  the  darkness  whkh 
covered  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  saw  into  her  very  heart,  a  heart  which 
could  not  be  other  than  pure,  since  she  could 
thus  open  it  before  me,  with  so  little  constraint 

The  night  was  spent  in  interrupting  the 
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sleep  of  bis  fritfid,  with  all  poMible  ques- 
tiomi  regardiog  Priederike,  *^  Was  she  in 
love,  or  had  she  been  ?  or  was  she  a  bride  ?" 
And  on  the  morrow  follow  a  number  of  comi- 
cal scenes,  arising  out  of  the  gradual  dis- 
covery by  the  different  members  of  the  fami- 
ly, of  the  false  colours  under  which,  till  then, 
he  had  sailed.  A  declaration  of  mutual  af- 
fection takes  place  between  him  and  Friede- 
rike,  in  a  scene  which  is  rendered  delightful 
by  the  air  of  simple  rustic  life  and  of  sin- 
cere youthful  passion  with  which  he  has  con- 
trived to  invest  it.  In  the  evening  the  little 
party  retired  to  a  shady  bower,  where  Goethe 
gave  them  a  specimen  of  his  inventive  pow- 
ers, by  extemporizing  a  little  tale,  with 
which,  he  tells  us,  his  audience  was  enchant- 
ed, and  he  himself  was  so  well  pleased,  that 
he  afterwards  committed  it  to  paper,  and  pub- 
lished it,  under  the  title  of  '<  Die  neue^Melu- 
sine.''  He  seems  indeed  to  have  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  talents  of  an  **  im- 
provisators ;"  and  when  Dr.  Gall  the  phre- 
nologist examined  his  head,  he  informs  us 
that  he  pronounced  him  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  nature  for  a  popular  orator.  "  A 
revelation,"  says  Goethe,  "  which  filled  me 
with  no  small  consternation,  since,  had  it 
been  true,  the  efforts  of  my  whole  life  must 
have  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  struggling 
against  nature,  seeing  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  oratorical  displays  in  Germany." 

On  Goethe's  return  to  Strasbourg,  he  found 
the  study  of  the  Law  still  less  enticing  than 
it  had  formerly  been,  and  even  the  medical 
lectures  which  he  had  attended  for  his  amuse- 
ment, had  lost  much  of  their  charm.  Some 
necessary  preparations  for  passing  his  ex- 
amination, were  accordingly  despatched  as 
Quickly  as  possible,  and  Sesaiheim  again 
found  him  a  guest,  wandering  by  the  side  of 
the  beloved  Friederike.  Our  space  prohi- 
bits us  from  attempting  to  place  before  our 
readers  more  of  these  sunny  scenes  than  are 
necessary  in  order  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  character  of  this  fair  saint,  to  whose 
shrine  the  worshippers  of  Goethe  have  since 
thought  proper  to  direct  their  pious  steps. 

Those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  will 
find  ample  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
wishes  for  further  information  in  the  "  Pil- 
grimage of  Sesenheim,^'  published  so  lately 
as  1840,  and  edited  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Varnliagen  von  Ense.  Most  persons, 
however,  will  probably  find  a  greater  charm 
in  Goethe's  own  simple  descriptions  ;  and 
to  those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with 
them,  we  confidently  recommend  them  as 
their  next  "after  dinner  reading."  One 
passage,  in  which  the  whole  being  of  Frie- 
derike is  laid  open  with  peculiar  felicity,  we 
shall  transcribe  before  parting  : — 

''The   friendly  greetings  of   the  peasants, 


which  were  chiefly  directed  to  her,  showed  that 
they  regarded  her  as  a  beneficent  being,  in  whose 
presence  they  felt  at  ease.  In  the  house  the 
elder  sister  was  her  mother's  chief  assistant, 
nothing  that  required  much  bodily  exertion  be- 
ing required  of  Friederike,  whom  they  spared, 
they  said,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
her  chest. 

''  There  are  some  females  who  please  us  more 
in  a  room,  others  who  appear  to  best  advantage 
in  the  open  air :  Friederike  belonged  to  the  lat- 
ter class.  Her  figure,  her  whole  nature,  never 
appeared  so  enchanting  as  when  she  was  trip- 
prng  lightly  alon^  some  elevated  foot-path.  The 
grace  of  her  gait  seemed  to  rival  the  flowery 
earth  on  which  she  trod,  and  the  unclouded  se- 
renity of  her  lovely  countenance  to  contend 
with  the  clear  blue  of  the  heaven.  The  joyous 
and  exhilarating  ether  which  thus  contmually 
surrounded  her,  she  contrived  to  bring  with  her 
even  into  the  house,  and  well  did  wie  under- 
stand how  to  arrange  little  misunderstandings, 
and  by  the  gaiety  of  her  manner  lightly  to  re- 
move all  disagreeable  impressions. 

''The  purest  pleasure  whichNone  can  flnd  in 
the  person  of  a  beloved  object  is  in  seeing  that 
she  is  equally  the  delight  of  others.  Frieda- 
rike's  conduct  always  exercised  a  beneficent  in- 
fluence on  the  society  in  which  she  moved.  On 
our  walks  she  glided  hither  and  thither  an  enli- 
vening spirit — ^filling  up  gaps  wherever  they 
showdl  themselves.  We  have  already  extolled 
the  lightness  of  her  motions,  and  indeed  in  ne 
position  was  she  so  charming  as  when  she  ran. 
As  a  roe  seems  to  ^Ifil  the  intentions  of  nature 
when  it  bounds  lightly  over  the  shooting  com, 
so  her  whole  beinff  sepmed  to  find  its  perfect 
expression,  when,  lightly  skimming  over  heath 
and  meadow,  she  ran  to  fetch  something  which 
had  been  forgotten,  to  seek  something  mat  had 
been  lost,  to  call  in  a  distant  pair,  or  to  arrange 
something  necessary  for  the  common  enjoy- 
ment In  these  exercises  she  never  got  out  of 
breath  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  preserved  her 
balance  with  the  utmost  grace,  a  circumstance 
which  showed  that  there  was  no  ffreat  cause  for 
the  anxiety  which  her  parents  had  about  her 
chest." 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  any  situation 
in  which  such  a  being  as  this  could  have 
been  other  than  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  him 
whom  she  loved,  and  the  sacrifice  of  any 
fancied  advantage  in  social  position  would 
have  been,  one  would  think,  nothing 
more  than  what  a  lover  would  have  re*, 
joiced  in  being  able  to  lay  at  her  feet* 
What,  then,  will  our  readers  think  of 
the  sincerity  of  Goethe's  feelings,  or  of  the 
goodness  of  heart  of  which  he  often  boasts, 
when  they  hear  that  no  sooner  did  this  little 
rustic  family  make  its  appearance  in  Stra** 
bourg,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their 
city  connexions,  who,  as  he  himself  infi>rms 
us,  were  of  a  good  position  and  in  easy  otr- 
curastances,  than  he  felt  something  whiofa» 
notwithstanding  the  circumlocution  with 
which  he  has  confessed  it,  was  neither  nrxMne 
nor  less  than  shame  for  the  awkwardness  of 
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their  manners,  and  the  homeliness  of  their 
attire  !  The  mother,  who  haul  been  proba- 
bly brought  up  in  town,  and  had  seen  good 
society  in  early  life,  behaved  herself,  he 
tells  us,  like  other  ladies,  but  the  eldest  was 
like  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  and  even  Frie- 
derike,  with  her  poor  little  old-fashioned 
German  dress,  was  not  suitable  for  her  new 
position. 

Though  on  one  occasion  he  read  the  whole 
play  of  Hamlet  aloud  to  a  large  audience  in 
order  to  please  her  (or  perhaps  to  gratify  his 
own  vanity),  he  had  not  the  manliness  to  set 
himself  so  far  above  the  silly  conventionali- 
ties with  which  he  was  surrounded,  as  sin- 
cerely to  enjoy  her  society,  and  at  last  he 
fairly  confesses  that  when  the  family  left 
Strasbourg,  he  felt  as  if  a  stone  were  taken 
off  his  heart.  All  that  we  afterwards  hear 
of  Frrederike,  is  that  he  likens  his  passion 
for  her  to  a  bomb,  which  mounting  gradually 
into  the  air,  seems  to  mingle  with  the  stars, 
and  even  for  a  while  to  remain  among 
them ;  but  afterwards  describing  the  con- 
verse of  its  upward  course,  descends  again 
to  the  earth,  where  it  spreads  destruction 
and  havoc  around  it.  There  was  no  fault 
on  her  side ;  for  he  says,  that  she  remained 
ever  the  same,  nor  thought,  nor  wished  to 
think,  that  their  intercourse  was  to  come  to 
80  speedy  an  end.  He,  however,  had  deter- 
mined  that  it  should  be  so.  He  had  gained 
from  it  all  that  he  wished,  which  was  mo- 
mentary gratification,  and  experience  of 
life ;  and  although  he  makes  a  tarce  of  hav- 
ing been  for  some  time  heart-broken  at  the 
inevUahk  parting,  his  conduct  leaves  little 
doubt,  that  he  folded  up  within  the  recesses 
of  his  own  selfish  heart,  every  recollection 
connected  with  her,  with  pretty  much  the 
same  composure  with  which  he  may  have 
stitched  together  the  notes  which  he  had 
taken  at  one  of  his  favourite  medical  lec- 
tures. 

True,  he  had  done  her  no  injury  of  which 
the  law  could  take  account,  or  on  which 
even  the  rules  of  society  could  pronounce 
their  ban,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done, 
even  what  he  did  on  a  future  occasion,  viz. 
to  have  broken  a  promise  of  marriage ;  and 
the  calculating  man  of  the  world  may  think 
that  he  only  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  retraction,  which  always  remains 
open  before  the  final  conclusion  of  every 
bargain.  Those,  however,  who  regard  such 
matters  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  will 
not  probably  be  disposed  to  pronounce  upon 
him  so  lenient  a  senteno^.  He  had  excited 
and  long  continued  to  cherish  and  foster,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  hopes  which  he 
never  intended  to  gratify,  and  from  gratify. 
iDg  which  he  was  hindered  by  nothing  but 


his  own  selfishness,  and  his  own  weakness. 
The  excuse  that  he  was  a  minor,  and  that  it 
was  at  the  worst  only  a  piece  of  youthful 
folly  and  rashness,  is  a  justification  which 
we  can  see  no  grounds  for  admitting.  For 
our  own  part,  we  see  neither  folly  nor  rash- 
ness in  the  matter.  If  he  was  not  already 
of  age,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was,  he  was  at  least  thoroughly  responsible 
for  what  he  did — he  was  standing  on  the 
very  threshold  of  a  profession  which  by  his 
great  talents  (of  which  he  was  perfectly 
conscious),  and  the  influence  of  his  friends, 
could  at  once  have  been  rendered  a  lucra- 
tive one ;  and  besides,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  dotingly  afiectionate  father,  who 
never  would  have  ultimately  thwarted  him 
in  any  reasonable  wish.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine circumstances  more  favourable  for  the 
contraction  of  a  lasting  and  honourable  con- 
nexion, and  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  mis- 
fortunes which  waited  upon  all  his  future 
endeavours  aAer  matrimonial  bliss,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  just  retribution  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasicm.  With  these  ob- 
servations we  shall  dismiss  the  man  with  his 
deeds,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  monu- 
ments which  the  artist  has  raised  over  the 
ashes  of  poor  Friederike's  love.* 

Amongst  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
Goethe,  we  confess  that  the  bold  and  irregu- 
lar play  of  Gdtz  von  BerUchingen  has  ever 
held  a  prominent  place  in  our  afiections. 
The  life-like  reality  with  which  the  scenes 
of  that  rude  and  sturdy  time  are  placed  be- 
fore our  eyes,  reminds  us  at  every  page  of 
the  writings  of  our  own  Shakspeare.  The 
Boar's  Head  tavern  in  East  Cheap  is  scarce- 
ly more  familiar  to  us  than  Gdtz's  Castle  of 
laxthausen,  or  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg.  We  mingle  familiarly  in  the 
picturesque  throng  which  crowds  their 
courts  and  halls,  and  every  face  is  the  face 
of  an  old  acquaintance.  So  intimate,  in- 
deed, is  our  knowledge  of  their  individual 
peculiarities,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  if  we 
could  predict  what  each  would  say,  and  how 
he  would  bear  himself.  Old  Gotz  himself, 
ever  upright  and  honourable — ^wilh  no  won- 
derful share  of  acuteness,  but  at  the  same 
time  no  fool  in  worldly  matters— overbear- 
ing, but  not  selfish — ^bold,  and  even  ferocious 
when  thwarted,  but  kind  and  tenderly  afiec- 
tionate  to  his  family  and  his  friends,  is  the 
very  model  of  a  good  kniffht  of  the  olden 
time.  We  stop  not  to  inquire  whether  the 
character  is  consistent  with  that  which  has 
been  handed  down   by   authentic  history. 


*  Tbote  who  are  tnxiout  to  tee  a  defence  of 
Goetbe*t  coodact  on  this  occaiion,  will  find  it  in 
the  **  Pilgrimage  to  Seeenheim,"  above  referred  to. 
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Whatever  he  may  have  done  oo  other  occa- 
moiDBf  Goethe  has  here  nowise  overstepped 
the  legitimate  license  of  the  dramatist  in 
raising  the  character  of  his  hero.  He  has 
neither  distorted  nor  misrepresented — he  has 
simply  elevated.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  character  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  most 
of  us,  prohahly,  when  we  think  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Iron  Hand,  will  think  of  him 
rather  as  the  Gr6tz  of  the  drama,  than  as  the 
not  very  consistent  leader  of  the  peasant 
war,  whose  faults  and  failings  modern  writ- 
ers of  historyhave  been  at  no  pains  to  bring 
into  view.  Then  there  is  his  noble  wife — 
the  bold,  true-hearted,  simple,  but  dignified 
German  matron,  of  whom  her  husband  says, 
that  "  God  gives  such  wives  as  her  to  those 
whom  he  loves."  Then  there  is  George — 
"the  golden  boy,"  the  joyous  and  light- 
hearted  aspirant  to  chivalry,  whom  old  (rOtz 
loved  as  a  part  of  himself,  and  who  is  indeed 
the  very  perfection  of  boys.  With  the  ele- 
gant and  tender-hearted  Weislingen  we  are 
compelled  to  sympathize,  notwithstanding 
his  faithlessness  and  his  man^  faults,  for 
these  are  the  result  more  of  his  accidental 
position  than  of  his  vices.  On  him,  as  on 
Hamlet,  has  been  laid  a  burden  too  great  for 
him  to  bear,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  his  temptations  had  been  more  propor- 
tioned to  his  powers  of  resistance.  Adel- 
heid  has  the  horrible  basilisk-charm  of  a  fe- 
male  lago ;  but  of  all  the  best  beloved  is  the 
gentle  sister  of  Gotz — ^the  tender,  womanly, 
Maria  von  Berlichingen.  We  know  of  no 
character,  even  in  the  writings  of  Shak- 
speare  himself,  more  perfectly  feminine  and 
delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  more  thorough- 
ly free  from  every  approach  to  over-refine- 
nient.  She  is,  in  our  opinion,  beyond  all 
question,  the  best  specimen  of  &  gentieioaman 
to  be  met  with  in  Goethe's  writings,  and  she 
alone  is  sufficient  to  remove  from  him  the 
reproach  of  having  been  unable  to  compre- 
hcuMl  that  peculiar  delioacv  and  purity  of 
sentiment  which,  in  our  pride,  we  are  some- 
times tempted  to  claim  as  the  exclusive 
birthright  of  an  Englbh  lady.  Mary  of 
Berlichingen  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
bed-chamber  of  our  Queen. 

We  cannot  trace  in  her  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Friederike,  and  if  she  was,  as 
Goethe  says,  in  his  mind  when  he  drew  the 
character  of  Maria,  he  must  have  portrayed 
rather  what  she  might  have  become,  than 
what  she  was  when  he  knew  her.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  resemblance  between  the  cha- 
racters and  conduct  of  the  lovers — between 
Weislingen  and  himsel^-4s  considerably 
nearer.  Maria  has  less  vivacity  than  Frie- 
derike— there  is  more  of  a  gentle  reserve  in 
bdf  presence,  and  tender  affection,  rather*^ 


than  passionate  fondness,  ia  the  character  of 
her  love. 

The  conversation  between  her  and  her 
little  nephew  Karl,  is  one  of  the  mos^  skil- 
ful things  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted — her  part  is  so  perfectly  that  of 
a  woman — his  so  thoroughly  that  of  a  child. 
The  scene,  however,  in  which  she  finds  her 
faithless  lover,  Weislingen,  on  his  death-bed 
poisoned  by  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  the 
haughty  and  heartless  Adelheid,  when  she 
comes  to  beg  for  her  brother's  life,  is  the 
perfection  of  pathos. 

In  the  Maria  of  Clavigo  the  resemblance 
to  Friederike  is  more  apparent ;  though  to 
us,  at  all  events,  she  is  a  much  less  interest- 
ing character  than  the  sister  of  the  iron- 
handed  G5tz.  She  is  a  lively,  passionate, 
French  girl,  with  something  more  of  ten- 
derness, and  a  good  deal  more  of  constancy, 
than  usually  belong  to  the  vivacious  daugh- 
ters of  Gaul.  In  her  lover,  Clavigo,  we 
have  also  much  more  both  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Goethe  than  in  Weislingen. 
He  is  represented  as  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar, and  elegant  man  of  the  world,  whose 
better  feelings,  though  never  extinguished, 
were  continually  proving  too  weak  for  the 
selfishness  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
In  his  desertion  of  Marie  de  Beaumarchais, 
he  is  actuated  by  precisely  the  same  motives 
which  induced  Goethe  to  abandon  Friede- 
rike, the  very  vulgar  ones,  viz.  of  feeling 
that  his  social  position  was  now  in  some  de- 
gree superior  to  hers,  and  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing a  better  match.  This  double  confession 
of  a  single  act  (in  Gbtz  and  Clavigo)  is  re- 
markable as  an  illustration  of  that  tendency 
which  seems  to  exist  in  all  minds,  even  the 
strongest,  to  confess  in  some  way  or  another 
whatever  they  themselves  feel  that  they 
have  done  amiss ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  what 
Goethe  himself  says  somewhere  in  his  Auto- 
biography, that  his  whole  works  may  be  re- 
garaed  as  a  series  of  confessions,  of  which 
that  work  was  the  supplement.  Nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  note,  that  he  has  represented 
the  aberrations  of  conduct,  both  of  Weislin- 
gen and  of  ClavigOy  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  more  resolute  characters,  by 
whose  consistent  wickedness  they  were  in  a 
measure  held  in  subjection,  whereas  there 
is  no  indication  of  anything  analogous  hav- 
ing existed  in  his  own  case :  a  proof,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  considered  the  self  sug- 
gested heartlessness  of  his  own  conduct  as 
incapable  of  being  clothed  with  interest 
even  in  a  drama. 

Before  we  quit  the  gallery  of  Goethe's 
beauties,  there  is  one  other  face  to  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers.    It  b  that  of  a  simple,  love- 
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sick  girl,  of  one  whom  Goethe  himself  has 
spoken  of  as  one  of  nature's  maidens,  and 
on  whom  Schiller  has  also  pronounced  a 
very  eloquent  panegyric.  We  allude,  as 
many  will  divine,  to  the  Cl&rchen  in  Eg- 
mont.  She  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of 
which  we  formerly  spoke  than  to  that  of 
which  Maria  von  Berlichingen  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  type  ;  and  we  should  not  have 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  Goethe's  childlike 
female  characters,  had  it  not  been  partly 
from  the  feeling  that  we  had  unjustly  over- 
looked her  when  formerly  treating  of  them, 
and  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  Egmont 
belonging  as  a  composition  altogether  to  the 
time  of  Goethe's  maturity.  We  are  quite 
of  Schiller's  mind  with  reference  to  the  dra- 
matic error  which  is  involved  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  appearance  at  all ;  and 
we  regard  it,  moreover,  as  a  singular  and 
lamentable  proof  of  Groethe's  perverted  moral 
taste,  that  he  considered  a  parting  scene  be- 
tween a  fictitious  Egmont  and  his  mistress, 
more  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his 
readers,  than  one  such  as  must  actually 
have  taken  place,  between  an  affectionate 
husband  and  a  loving  wife.  Poetical  license 
is  one  thing,  and  poetical  slander  is  another ; 
and  if  poor  Egmont,  with  all  his  faults,  left 
at  the  last  an  unblemished  moral  character, 
we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  in  this  re- 
spect be  needlessly  misrepresented. 

Whether  Schiller  was  entitled  to  cast  the 
first  stone  at  Groethe  in  behalf  of  good  taste, 
at  all  events,  will  perhaps  seem  a  question 
to  those  who  remember  the  parting  scene 
between  Leicester  and  Mary  Stuart  in  his 
own  drama.  But  leaving  the  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  poor  Cl&rchen  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  been  where  she  is,  there 
are  few  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  who  will 
not  hail  her  as  a  beautiful  creation  wherever 
she  may  be,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
will  thank  us  for  the  little  glance  which  we 
i  Mall  give  them  of  her,  as  she  walks  to  and 
i  0  in  her  mother's  humble  abode  in  Brus- 
sels, waiting  for  her  lord. 


Cldrdken  {singtf), 

«  Joyful 
And  sorrowful, 
Thoughtful  in  vain ; 
Hoping 
And  fearing, 
Alternating  pain ; 
Heaven-high  shouting, 
The  saddest  that  lives ; 
Happy  alone 
Is  the  spirit  that  loves." 

Mother.  "  Leave  off  that  ranting,  child." 

Cldrchen.  "  Don't  scold  me  for  it,  mother.  It 
is  a  powerful  song.  I  have  sun^  full-grown  chil- 
dren to  sleep  with  it  before  now?' 

Mother,  ''  Thou  hast  nothing  in  thy  head  bnt 
that  love  of  thine.  Would  that  thou  couldst 
think  of  something  else.  Brackenburg  might 
place  you  in  an  honourable  condition,  I  tell  you. 
He  may  still  make  thee  happy." 

Cldrchen,  "He?" 

Mother,  "O  yes!  a  time  will  come!  Yon 
children  cannot  look  before  you,  and  will  not 
listen  to  our  experience.  Youth  and  love  all 
come  to  an  end,  and  a  time  may  come  when  yon 
will  thank  God  for  a  roof  to  cover  you." 

Cldrchen  (Shudders,  U  siient^  and  then  ex* 
claims), "  Mother,  let  that  time  come  as  death 
will  come !  To  think  of  it  beforehand  is  horrible. 
And,  when  it  comes!  When  we  must — then 
we  shall  boar  ourselves  as  we  may.  Egmont ! 
to  renounce  you  !  (in  tears,)  No !  it  is  impossi- 
ble—impossible !" 


<*  Claba  akd  her  Mother  alone. 

Mother,  **  Such  a  love  as  Brackenburg's  I  have 
never  seen ;  I  thought  such  thin^  were  to  be 
found  only  in  the  histories  of  the  samts. — (Brack- 
enburg  was  an  honourable  suitor  for  Clara^s 
hand.) 

Cldrchen  (walking  up  and  down  through  the 
room,  humming  a  song  between  her  lips), 

**  Happy  alone 
Is  the  spirit  that  loves." 

Mother.  '*  He  knows  of  thy  intercoorse  with 
Egmont,  and  I  believe  if  yon  would  show  him  a 
little  kindness,  he  would  marry  you  yet" 


Clftrchen's  little  song,  in  this  scene,  short 
though  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Groethe's  lyric  compositions.  It  is,  indeed, 
as  she  calls  it,  '<  ein  kr&flig  Lied."  As  an 
outpouring  of  the  emotions  of  a  passionate 
and  loving  heart,  we  know  not  its  equal. 
The  translation  which  we  have  given,  we 
present  to  our  young  lady  readers,  as  only 
one  degree  better  than  the  very  miserable 
one  which  they  will  find  in  their  music- 
books.  The  original,  however,  with  the 
beautiful  music  of  Beethoven,  we  recom- 
mend to  their  serious  consideration ;  and 
we  think  it  might,  without  prejudice,  be 
adopted  as  a  substitute  fbr  '<  Woodman, 
spare  that  tree,"  or,  "  Ye  marble  Halls,"  or, 
"Beautiful  Venice,"  or,  indeed,  for  WKwt 
others  of  the  lays  of  modem  England  with 
which  they  are  at  present  in  the  habit  of 
lulling  their  papas  to  slumber. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  gladly 
linger  in  the  society  of  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  Goethe's  brain,  and  the  names  of 
many  of  them,  we  are  sure,  would  require 
only  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  rekindle 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  readers  must 
have  once  regarded  them.  The  majestio 
form  of  Iphigenie  would  rise  up  afresh,  with 
its  statue-like  beauty,  and  the  childish  ten- 
derness of  the  melancholy  Mignon  would 
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again  claim  a  tear.  la  tJie  gay  and  profli- 
gate Philline  we  should  still  take  pleasure, 
in  spite  of  our  disapproval,  and  the  two 
Leonoras  would  once  more  divide  our  ad- 
miration  and  our  love.  But  we  must  hasten 
away  from  the  enchanted  circle,  and  we 
shall  detain  our  readers  only  with  a  very 
few  observations  on  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  the  female  characters  of  Goe- 
the and  those  of  our  own  great  dramatist. 

Goethe's  females  are  less  dignified,  less 
heroic,  so  to  speak,  than  those  of  Shakspeare. 
They  are  truer  to  nature,  not  in  the  higher 
sense  of  what  nature  might  and  would  pro- 
duce in  given  circumstances,  but  in  the 
lower  sense  of  what  she  usually  does  pro- 
duce, and  what  we  see  around  us  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  the  world.  They  are 
one  degree  further  removed  from  the  antique, 
in  that  they  are  less  the  embodiments  of  ab- 
stract passion,  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
complexity  of  ordinary  nature.  Nor  have 
they  the  power  of  Shakspeare's  females. 
Tenderness  and  sweetness  are  their  chief 
characteristics.  There  is  not  one  of  them, 
so  far  as  we  know,  who  could  support  the 
passkm  even  of  Juliet,  or  in  whose  nature 
such  a  passion,  if  represented,  would  not  be 
felt  to  be  an  incongruity.  How  different  is 
the  part  which  Portia  plays  from  that  which 
Goethe  has  assigned,  or  could  with  propriety 
have  assigned,  to  any  of  his  female  charac- 
ters !  '  In  female  characterization,  as  in 
every  other  department  of  dramatic  com- 
position, we  hold  religiously  to  the  opinion 
that  no  poet,  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever 
equalled  Shsikspeare,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  place  the  female  characters  of  Groethe, 
both  poetically  and  morally,  on  a  lower 
level  than  his.  Still,  they  are  as  they 
should  be.  The  ages  for  heroic  conception 
are  cone — gone,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be- 
yond recall ;  and  the  epic,  we  fear,  is  not 
the  only  form  of  poetic  composition  which 
is  unsuited  to  our  time.  In  Shakspeare's 
days  the  middle  age  still  lingered  with  a 
sunset  glow,  and  its  grandeur  was  blended 
in  his  imagination,  with  the  bright  soft  tints 
of  the  conung  time.  He  stood,  as  it  were, 
upcm  a  height,  between  the  day  which  had 
heen  and  the  day  which  was  to  be,  and  his 
eye  descried  the  dawn,  whilst  the  rays  of 
the  evening  still  gilded  the  west.  Even  the 
Du^estic  shadows  of  the  Roman  grandeur 
may  be  supposed  to  have  stretched  to  him  ; 
for  it  was  the  cloud  which  had  sunk  down 
upon  it  which  was  rising  on  all  sides  when 
Shakspeare  was  bom.  It  was  the  same 
^ith  Uie  great  painters  of  Italy;  and  in 
tbeir  works  we  see  much  of  the  majesty  of 
claMic  art— -not  copied,  but  still  remi^ning 
in  sptril — united  to  the  picturesque  luxuri- 


ance of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  clear  con- 
ception and  perfect  Uchnique  of  modern 
times.  Gbetbe,  again,  is  the  poet  of  an  al- 
together new  civilization— of  a  social  con- 
dition, the  result,  no  doubt,  of  those  elements 
of  change  and  of  progression  which  were  at 
work  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ra- 
phael, but  still  differing  in  its  developed 
state  most  essentially  from  what  it  was  in 
the  period  of  its  formation.  His  poetry  is 
the  only  kind  of  poetry  which  was  possible, 
as  original  and  indigenous  poetry,  in  an  age 
in  which  clearness,  precision,  and  reaHty 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  magnificent  and 
the  ideal ;  and  it  is  thus  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  out  of  which  they 
arose,  that  his  women  should  be  as  we  find 
them — mere  "comfit-makers'  wives,"  and 
"Sunday  citizens,"  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Shakspeare.  They  are 
real  women,  however — perfectly  simple,  and 
free  from  mawkish  artificiality — perfectly 
graceful,  but  at  the  same  time  divested  of  all 
the  dignity  which  is  derived  from  position, 
and  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  permitted  Shakspeare  to  invest  his 
characters.  A  queen  or  a  princess  in  Shak- 
speare's days,  and  to  Shakspeare,  was  a  very 
different  person  from  what  she  is  in  our  days, 
and  to  us.  Partly,  she  was  different  in  her- 
self; for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  almost 
sacred  reverence  with  which  rank  was  then 
regarded  must  have  effected,  to  some  extent, 
a  change  on  the  natural  characters  of  those 
to  whom  it  belonged.  Chiefly,  however,  she 
was  different  to  him  ;  for  she  was  raised  to 
a  height,  and  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere, 
which  allowed  his  imagination  free  scope  to 
gild  her  at  will,  and  he  has  drawn  her,  of 
course,  as  he  conceived  her.  The  relations 
which  subsisted  between  the  different  classes 
of  the  community,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  they  mutually  regarded  each  other, 
were  then  altogether  different  from  what 
they  now  are.  The  sharp  and  rigid  distinc- 
tions which  then  marked  the  different  steps 
on  the  social  ladder  were  unquestionably 
favourable  to  feelings  of  mutual  respect. 
The  affectation  of  contempt  with  which  the 
high  and  the  low  now  regard  each  otlter,  and 
the  ridiculous  light  in  which  they  contrive 
to  exhibit  their  respective  characteristics,  is 
the  result  of  a  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  an  envy  on  the  other,  which  could  have 
found  no  place  where  rivalry  was  excluded 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  society  in 
which  men  lived.  Where  encroachment 
was  not  dreaded,  mutual  respect  and  kindly 
feelinp  naturally  became  the  connecting 
links  between  the  different  classes  of  men, 
instead  of  ridicule  and  unbelief  being,  as 
with  us,  the  principles  which  jumble   all 
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raoks  together.  No  <<  Punch"  appeared 
then  on  the  Saturday  mornings,  to  hold  up 
to  the  laughter  of  the  land,  the  royal  banquet 
of  the  previous  night.  If  there  had,  what 
glorious  matter  he  would  have  found  in  the 
doings  of  our  gracious  lady,  Elizabeth.  No 
'<  leader''  had  then  even  mooted  the  opinion 
that  royalty  was  a  pageant  kept  up  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  community,  and 
for  preserving  the  symmetrical  appearance 
of  the  Constitution.  Shakspeare  did  not 
labour,  as  we  do,  and  as  Goethe  did,  under 
the  disadvantages  which,  according  to  Loub 
XIV.,  beset  the  valets  of  the  great ;  and, 
consequently,  there  were  some  men,  and 
women  too,  who  did  continue  to  be  heroes 
to  him. 

The  merit  of  Groethe  on  the  other  hand  is, 
that  he  r^ad  the  newspapers  all  his  days, 
and  that  he  was  a  poet  notwithstanding. 
Nay,  that  he  has  proved  to  us,  that  while 
men  and  women  feel,  love,  and  sufier,  the 
poet's  occupation  will  remain.  He  miffht 
have  imitated  Shakspeare  and  the  older 
poets  if  he  had  chosen,  as  he  has  imitated 
the  Greeks  in  Iphigenie  ;  but  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  been  as  he  is — the  poet  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  true  province 
of  the  poet,  and  this  Goethe  knew,  is  to  em- 
body in  their  greatest  purity  and  their  great- 
est strength,  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
his  age.  He  is  and  must  be  the  aesthetic 
expression  of  his  time.  Even  the  poets  of 
France,  the  least  original  of  all  to  whom  the 
name  has  ever  been  conceded — were  so  to 
a  certain  extent  against  their  will ;  and  their 
tiresome  imitations  of  the  antique  are  a 
standing  monument  of  the  want  of  healthy 
and  original  life,  which  then  characterized 
their  country.  The  same  observations  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  fine  arts,  and  it  requires  no 
prophet  to  foretell,  that  if  ever  we  should 
have  a  true  school  of  painting  or  sculpture 
in  Europe  again,  it  will  bear  to  that  which 
sprang  up  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  same  relation  which  the  poetry 
of  Goethe  does  to  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare. 
•  So  much  for  one,  and  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  the  difference,  which  we  perceive 
between  Goethe  and  Shakspeare's  female 
characters ;  but  there  is  another  which  no 
doubt  had  its  influence,  and  which  we  ought 
not  to  pass  over  unnoticed.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference of  feeling,  with  regard  to  the  female 
sex,  prevalent  in  the  two  countries  to  which 
the  poets  respectively  belonged.  In  Ger- 
many a  woman  is  a  being  to  be  loved  and 
cherished,  but  not  to  be  reverenced  and 
adored,  as  she  was  in  England  in  Shak- 
speare's time,  and  still  is  to  some  extent. 
The  sphere  of  her  activity  is  consequently 


more  limited,  she  is  a  less  prominent  penoo- 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  less  im« 
portant  in  her  own,  and  hence  the  homeli* 
ness  of  her  manners,  and  the  greater  pm- 
ponderance  of  the  strictly  domestic  virtues. 
Every  English  man  on  first  coming  in  con- 
tact with  German  women,  is  struck  with 
the  absence,  even  in  the  very  highest  classes, 
of  what  is  vulgarly  denominated  '<  style." 
Their  object  is  not  to  attract  admiration, 
but  to  engage  the  affections — they  appeal 
not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  heart,  and  hence 
there  is  in  their  manners  for  the  most  part, 
what  in  an  Englishwoman  would  be  an  af- 
fectation of  simplicity*  An  intelligent  Eng- 
lishman (Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins)  writing  about 
Grermany  some  years  ago,  said  that  there 
was  no  other  nation  in  the  worid,  where  the 
natural  woman  was  so  easily  discoverable 
under  the  social  crust,  and  the  truth  of  the 
observation  will  be  confirmed  by  all  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opi- 
nion from  personal  observation.  The  whole 
education  of  a  German  woman  indeed  tends  to 
bring  about  this  result.  Trained  from  the 
first  to  domestic  duties  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  her  early  education  differs  as  much 
as  can  well  be  imagined  from  the  convent 
education  of  France,  or  the  showy  and  too 
oflen  superficial  instruction  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  English  maiden.  She  is  not 
educated  for  show,  nor  regarded  as  an  orna- 
ment, and  the  consequence  is  that  she  is 
rarely  either  showy  or  ornamental. 

Of  this  species  of  woman  we  have  a  com- 
plete exemplification  in  the  Charlotte  of 
tVerther^s  Leiden,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  the  passion  which  she  excites,  is 
all  along  represented  as  a  plain,  simple,  un- 
pretending housewife.  Her  lover  is  evident- 
ly a  fine  gentleman,  and  an  intellectual  fop 
besides  of  the  very  first  water ;  but  we  see 
nothing  of  the  accomplished  miss  or  of  the 
fine  lady  about  Charlotte.  She  is  a  woman 
simply,  and  the  charm  which  attaches  to 
her  is  altogether  apart  from  conventicmal 
feeling.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
Goethe's  women  oflen  remind  us  of  the  fe- 
males  who  figure  in  the  dialogues  of  Eras- 
mus. When  we  read  of  these  as  puella^ 
femrruBy  uxores,  matroruB,  or  under  whatever 
other  title  they  may  appear,  -we  think  of 
them  simply  as  well -developed  specimens  of 
female  humanity,  but  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  position  in  the  world. 
Poverty  does  not  weigh  upon  them,  nor  does 
wealth  puff  them  up.  They  are  neither  ex- 
alted by  the  deference  of  others,  nor  de- 
pressed by  the  absence  of  self-respect.  They 
are  not  learned  ;  for  although  their  conver- 
sation is  reported  in  Latin,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  spoken  in  the  vulgar  toogcw. 
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Neither  ere  they  ignorsiit;  for  oo  every 
subject  on  which  the  interlocutor  adfhessee 
them,  they  are  extremely  intelligent  and 
re«dy*witted.  They  are  simply,  as  we  said 
before,  pueHa^^fewuMa^  tucores,  matr^mcRy  dec, 
with  «uoh  a  d%ree  of  wealth,  of  station,  of 
lemming,  and  of  inteliigeaee,  as  to  render 
them  normal  specimens  of  the  human  being 
of  the  sex  at  the  period  of  life,  and  other, 
wise  in  the  ciroumstances  in  which  they 
are  represented. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  seem 
strange  that  Erasmus  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  poet,  and,  stranger  still,  that  he  should 
be  instanced  as  a  successful  delineator  of 
female  character.  \Vilh  ourselves,  how- 
ever, We  confess  that  several  of  his  women 
have  long  been  especial  favourites — the 
Maria,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Proci  et  Pu- 
ells,"  the  Catharina  (Virgo  Mcff«)^o(),  the 
Fabulla,  and  even  the  unfortunate  Lucretia. 
The  characterization  is  excellent;  for  al- 
though  there  is  a  great  similarity  observable 
in  them  all,  they  have  each  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual existence.  In  reading  the  dialogues, 
short  though  they  be,  we  seem,  as  it  were, 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  and  to  become 
fiuniliar  with  their  respective  peculiarities. 
Catharina,  for  instance,  is  by  far  the  most 
poetical ;  and  indeed  we  know  few  things 
more  beautiful  than  the  quaint,  half-sportive 
conversation  between  bsr  and  her  lover, 
when  they  are  firat  presented  to  us  in  the 
garden  after  the  banquet. 

£tcdicto.  ''Gaadeo  tandem  finitam  esse  coe- 
nan,  nl  liceat  hae  froi  deambolatione,  qna  nihil 


Calk.  **  Et  me  jam  tcsdebat  sessbnis." 

Eu.  ''Qaam  vemat,  qnam  arridet  undique 
mandus !    Haec  nimiram  jDst  illias  adolesoentia.*' 

CoA.  «  Sic  est" 

Eu,  *•  At  cor  tuum  ver  non  ©que  arridet" 

Codk,  ''Qoamobrsmr 

Eu,  **  Quia  snbtristis  es.*' 

Cktik.  ^  An  videor  alio  vslta  quam  soleo." 

i?ii,  *<  Vis  ostendam  te  tibi  ?" 

Cath.  "  Maxime." 

Eu.  ••  Vides  banc  rosam,  sub  immineotem 
Doctem,  foliis  contractioribus  7" 

Ckah.  Video,  qnid  turn  postea  7'* 

Eu.  *"  TdHs  est  vahns  tnns." 

CaOu  BeUa  coDatio.'* 

Eu.  **  Si  mihi  pamm  credis,  in  hoc  fonticolo 
coolenplaie  taipsum,"  ^c. 

So  for,  indeed,  we  have  not  much  of  Cath- 
arioa,  and  ibe  delivers  her  short  responses 
wkh  the  coyness  of  one  who  expected  to  be 
wooed  i  but  the  manner  in  whioh  her  lover, 
who  is  perfootly  up  to  his  bosinees,  endeav- 
ours  to  anive  at  her  undentattdiag  and  bar 
heart,  through  the  medium  «£  her  imaguia- 
tioa^ehows  w&olmtiy  the  naliifal  tattjeuoyof 


her  mind.  The  whde  scene  breathes  of  the 
freshness  of  the  garden ;  and  we  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves,  without  an  effort,  the  two 
lovers  walking  over  the  oiose-sbom  green, 
and  listening  to  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the 
water,  as  it  trickle  into  tlie  fountain  in 
which  Catharina  was  to  contemplate  her 
beauty.  We  are  strikingly  reminded  of 
the  garden  scene  of  Faust — and  Catharina, 
in  many  respects,  might  pass  for  the  sister 
of  Gretchen.  Her  character  is  finely 
brought  out  as  the  dialogue  proceeds,  and 
her  conscientious  scruples  about  matrimony 
are  shaken,  though  not  overcome. 

In  the  dialogue  which  follows,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  take  place  afler  she  had  made 
trial  of  the  convent,  we  have  a  return  to 
the  feelings  which  naturally  belong  to  a  girl 
of  her  age ;  and  Bubulus  is  rewarded  for 
his  former  unsuccessful  argumentation,  by  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of , the  young  lady, 
that  of  all  the  friends  in  whom  she  trusted, 
— **  nunc  sentio  nullum  fuisse,  qui  mihi  pru- 
dentius  ac  senilius  consilium  dederit,  quam 
tu  omnium  natu  minimus."  These,  like 
most  of  the  other  dialogues,  are  pointed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  system, 
and  the  sophisms  by  whioh  the  priests  in  the 
days  of  Erasmus  were  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing upon  the  tender  consciences  of  young 
and  impressionable  fennales ;  but  he  has  con- 
trived to  present  the  argument  in  so  attrac- 
tive a  form,  that  we  read  it  like  a  drama, 
scarcely  thinking  for  the  time  of  the  chief 
object  with  which  it  was  written.  The 
daughters  of  this  old  worm-eaten  theologian, 
are  wits  too  in  their  own  quiet  way ;  and 
there  are  few  more  amusing  instances  of 
continued  repartee,  than  the  manner  in 
which  Maria  defends  herself  from  the  attacks 
of  Pamphilus,  when  he  undertakes  to  prove 
to  her,  on  the  principle  of  the  old  adage, 
"  animam  bomtnis  non  illic  esset  ubi  animat, 
sed  ubi  amat,"  that  he  is  dead,  and  she  is 
his  murderess.  The  discussion  too  between 
Eutrapelus  and  Fabulla  {the  puer  pera),  in 
which  she  challenges  him,  "  Die  quae  te 
causae  moveant,  ut  felicius  existimes  peper- 
isse  eatulum,  quam  catellam,"  is  ineffably 
droll  in  many  parts.  The  whole  of  the  dia- 
logues indeed  are  sparkling  with  wit ;  and 
as  they  are  generally  carriwl  on  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  it  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  share  of^the 
ladies.  In  this  respect  they  differ  altogether 
firom  Goethe's  females,  for  in  their  mouths 
we  seldom  find  anything  that  is  witty,  and 
indeed  Goethe  himself,  was  by  no  means  so 
gfeat  a  wit  as  Erasmus. 
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Art.  II.— 1.  The  Angler's  Campamm  to  ^ 
Rivers  and  Lochs  of  Scotland.  By  Tho- 
mas Tod  S^oddart.  Ekikiburgh  and 
London,  1847. 

2.  A  Handbook  of  Angling :  Teaching  Fly- 
fishingy  Trolling^  BoOom-Jishing,  and  Sal- 
mon-fishing. By  Ephrbisea.  London, 
1847. 

Thr  Art  of  Angling  bas  for  a  length  of 
time  been  among  the  most  highly  favoured, 
and  most  assiduously  pursued,  of  all  our 
British  sports,  and  any  contributions  which 
tend  either  to  explain  its  theory,  or  improve 
its  practice,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  wel- 
come to  a  piscatorial  public.  It  is  pleasant 
to  read  about  angling  during  wintry  wea- 
ther, when  close-time  and  the  lear  of  water- 
baili^  debar  the  uses  of  the  rod ;  and  when 
the  remembrance  of  bright  and  balmy  sum- 
mer days,  all  past  and  gone,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  anticipation  of  still  more  genial  seasons 
yet  to  come,  throw  a  radiance  even  over  the 
surrounding  actualities  of  frost  and  snow — 
the  imagination  of  t^  "  Contemplative 
Angler  "  being,  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt, 
considerably  enlivened  by  the  sparkling 
presence  of  a  steady  though  consuming 
ire. 

That  the  study  of  works  on  angling  during 
the  othef  seasons  of  the  year, — ^the  genial 
spring,  the  sultry  summer,  or  the  melancho- 
ly, though  many-coloured  *^  fall,''  is  produc- 
tive of  equal  advantage,  is  another  question. 
The  fire-side  pleasure,  and  the  water..side 
profit  of  such  works,  are  two  distinct  mat- 
ters, though  each  is  well  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration  in  its  way.  That  one  man  may 
read  about  angling  by  the  household  hearth 
till  his  shoes  are  consumed  from  off  his  feet, 
and  his  winter  store  of  coals  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  know  nothing  of  the  subject  after 
all,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  another  man 
may  be  a  first-rate  angler  without  having 
ever  had  in  hand  a  single  book  upon  his 
mucfa-loved  art.  This  only  proves  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage — ^that  "  practice  is  better 
than  precept," — a  saying  which  we  don't 
here  quote  as  anything  very  oiiginal,  but 
jather  as  being  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
art  of  angling,  with  a  brief  consideratkm  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  beguile  ourselves, 
if  not  our  readers. 

Let  the  student,  then,  bear  thoughtfully 
in  mind,  that  angling  differs  in  many  respects 
from  most  other  subjects — for  example,  his- 
tory—.and  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
books,  by  themselves  books,  are  of  no  earth- 
ly use.  The  achievements  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  other  men 
of  renown,  we  fear,  can  now  be  only  learn- 
ed   "from  the  record,"   seeing  that  they 


liTed  and  died,  oane,  saw,  and  oonquered, 
in  ages  long  gone  by,  into  which  we  cannot 
cast  ourselves ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  no  ex- 
ploration  nowadays  of  the  banks  of  the  Gra- 
nicus  will  tell  us  who  headed  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  and  overthrew  Darius  and  his 
600,000  Persians  (surely  a  nufviero«s  peo- 
ple, if  not  a  strong),  any  more  than  a  walk, 
however  lengthened,  abng  the  Rubicon, 
even  from  its  lowly  Adriatic  mouth  to  gurg- 
ling  fount  on  rocky  Apennine,  will  tell  u& 
who  crossed  it  one  fine  day,  when  perhaps 
he  ought  not  to  hare  done  soy — at  least  if  he 
respected  the  Senate,  or  feared  Pompey  and 
a  civil  war.  The  student  of  these  passages 
in  histol'y  may  practise  what  be  pleases  by 
the  sides  of  iamous  straanis,  but  they  will 
tell  him  nothing  unless  he  also  deeply  ponders 
over  many  a  dark  and  dismal-looking  vo- 
lume, the  very  names  of  which  we  scarcely 
know,  and  if  we  did,  would  alnx>st  foar  to 
write ;  but  we  are  sure  that  his  notes  would 
not  be  of  Limerick  hooks  (O'Shaugbnessy 's), 
or  Kirby  bends,  of  lance-wood,  hickory, 
whalebone,  or  bamboo ;  nor  yet  of  mohair, 
dubbing,  silk,  or  silver-twist ;  nor  of  any 
form  ^  feathers  or  their  hue,  ^  white,  black, 
and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery."  Instead 
of  these  would  stand  such  mystical  memo- 
randa as  the  following :  ^<  Diod.  17. — Pha. 
in  Alex. — Jus^. — Curt,  iti.  c,  1. — Lmcam. 
i.  v.,  185  and  213.— Sfro^.  5.— £Wt.  m 
Cos.  32 ;" — and  for  anything  we  can  aver 
to  the  contrary,  the  supposed  student  might 
not  be  much  wiser  than  he  was  before,  in 
spite  of  all  this  dread  array.  But  the  true 
piscator  must  be  practical  in  all  hb  ways ; 
for  no  perceptive  teaching  can  give  the  steady 
arm  and  all-observing  eye,  or  that  peculiar 
combination  of  their  powers  by  which  an 
adept's  artificial  fly  is  made — after  a  semi- 
circular sweep  in  upper  air — to  vault  boldly 
across  a  raging  river,  and  alight  upon  its  sur- 
face within  a  couple  of  inches  of  some  chosen 
spot,'-ohoeen  either  from  past  experience  of 
its  value,  or  it  may  be  merely  from  that  in- 
stinctive feeling  by  which  a  practised  angler 
ascertains,  even  in  unaccustomed  waters, 

"  Where   low  flubmergied  the  priae^y  salmon 
lies." 

Neither  can  anything  but  ample  and  assi- 
duous practice  give  that  other  combination 
of  relentless  firmness  and  gentle  pliability, 
with  which  both  rod  and  reel  are  managed, 
after  the  elittering  lounge,  or  great  up-heav- 
iDg  swell  of  sullen  waters,  followed  by  a 
wkir  of  line  like  an  electric  telegraph,  has 
proved  the  hookiiig  of  aoin«  gw)dly  fiqh, 
wyok,  under  the  f^uidanoe  of  a  master's  hand, 
may  rush  and  spring  and  flounder  all  in  vain ; 
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but  alas !  in  timid  and  unsteady  tyro's  keep, 
ing,  rises  like  a  silvery  meteor,  and  instan- 
taneously  turning  its  head  one  way  and  its 
tail  another,  snaps  the  line  with  one  indig- 
nant plunge, — 

"  A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever.** 

But  although  a  man  who  "  spareth  the  rod," 
can  never  efficiently  instruct  himself  or 
others  in  its  practice,  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  the  slightest  harm  either  in  read- 
'ing  or  in  wriiing  books  on  angling.  On  the 
contrary,  as  many  respectable  followers  of 
the  aquatic  art  are  frequently  and  unfortu 
nately  laid  up  by  rheumatism,  the  custom  of 
reading  a  good  deal,  and  writing  a  very  lit- 
tle, may  even  be  deemed  advisable  in  certain 
cases — that  is,  where  there  is  a  remnant  of 
reason,  a  remembrance  of  the  first  rules  of 
munmar,  some  slight  power  of  observation, 
discrimination,  and  expression,  and  a  reso- 
lute resolve,  while  indulging  in  such  works, 
never  to  lose  temper  as  well  as  time,  through 
the  folly  there  abounding. 

The  germ  or  nucleus  of  Mr.  Stoddart's 
present  publication,  is  no  doubt  his  small 
precursor  entitled  <'  The  Art  of  Angling,  as 
practised  in  Scotland,"  published  so  far  back 
as  1835.  We  desire  to  refer  for  a  moment 
io  that  former  work,  in  order  to  give  the  au- 
thor credit  for  his  sound  doctrine  on  the  great 
parr  question,  even  at  that  early  period, 
when  we  confess  our  own  mind  was  greatly 
darkened.  He  was  of  course  quite  igno- 
rant, in  common  with  all  hb  brethren  of  the 
angle,  of  Mr.  Shaw's  original  discovery  of 
the  slow  progress  of  that  fish's  growth  in 
fresh  water,  and  of  the  consequent  length  of 
time  during  which  it  sojourned  there  ;  and, 
indeed,  as  respects  this  latter  point,  his  views 
are  somewhat  vague  and  misty,  if  not  alto- 
gether inaccurate  even  now.  But  that  he, 
with  a  wise  and  discriminating  instinct,  felt, 
although  he  could  not  scientifically  prove, 
that  parr  were  young  salmon,  is,  we  think, 
apparent  from  the  following  paragraphs : — 

"  Three  theories,  barring  the  one  of  its  being  a 
distinct  species,  are  abroaid  concemiog  the  parr. 
The  first  and  most  ffeneral  opinion  i»,  that  the 
parr  belongs  both  to  the  trout  and  salmon  species, 
and  is  a  sort  of  mole  betwixt  them ;  the  second 
theory  maintained  by  some,  reckons  it  to  be  the 
male  of  the  sea-tront,  whiUing,  or  finnock ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  by  fiir  the  eoondest,  is  held, 
certainly,  we  confess,  npon  sospicions  premises, 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepfaiera,  and  assumes  that  the 
parr  is  nothing  else  than  the  fry  of  salmon.  We 
shall  consider  these  three  opinions  individually, 
and  give  our  reasons  for  supporting  the  last"— 
ScoUiah  Angkr,  p.  80. 

Our  author  then  sets  himself  to  dsmoUsh 


the  first  two  theories — a  work  of  superero- 
gation by  no  means  difficult  to  do— -and  next 
endeavours  to  establish  that  which  stands 
third  in  order,  by  a  general  reasoning  not 
very  accurate  or  conclusive  in  its  way.  But 
he  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Nor  is  onr  hypothesis  altosether  imaginary, 
for  we  come  to  the  relation  of  a  circumstance, 
the  happening  of  which  pounded  our  belief  in 
this  theory ;  and  no  assailable  one  it  is,  if  our 
eyes,  which  are  good,  did  not  deceive  us.  Last 
sprinff,  after  the  time  when  smoults  generally  de- 
scend, we  chanced  to  capture  a  few  of  them  in 
St.  Mary's  Loch,  the  streams  about  which  are  a 
fisivourite  breeding*place  for  salmon.  These  were 
of  a  larse  kind,  aiid  had  been  prevented  fi-om 
joining  me  spring  shoals,  by  their  inability  to  dis- 
cover the  outlet  to  the  lake ;  they  were  soft  and 
loose  in  the  scale,  but  seemingly  an  enticing  bait 
for  pike,  which  frequent  a  smaller  sheet  of  water 
immediately  above  St  Marv's.  In  the  afternoon, 
happening  to  use  one  of  these  smoults  on  onr 
pike  tackle,  we  remarised  how  its  scales  came  oft' 
m  great  numbers,  discovering  beneaik  a  perfect 
farr,  not  to  be  tnUlaken  in  any  one  respect.  This 
incidental  discovery  we  further  confirmed  by  re- 
peated experiments,  and  are  now  convinced  be- 
yond a  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  parr  are  the  young 
of  salmon  in  a  certain  state. 

"  Nor  have  we  availed  ourselves  in  the  minu- 
test degree  of  the  observations  of  our  friend  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  the  Agricukural  Journal  ,- 
for  we  esteem  his  method  of  proof  as  somewhat 
fallacious,  and  at  war  with  the  established  doc- 
trine of  chances ;  yet  we  have  conversed  with 
those  who  have  asserted  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  statement,  and  we  know  it  to  be  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  bard  of  Ahrive  to  mark  the 
tail-fin  of  his  parr  with  a  peculiar  incision,  not 
difficult  to  recoffnise.  We  confess,  however,  that 
it  is  wonderful,  first,  that  Mr.  Hogg  should  be 
able  to  catch  the  ten  thousandth  portion  of  the 
parr  frequenting  Yarrow ;  second,  that  out  of  a 
few  hundreds  t£it  he  might  catch  and  mutilate, 
such  a  number  should  reach  the  sea,  undergo  the 
many  chances  of  disaster  on  their  way  thither,  the 
more  hideous  perils  of  that  element ;  that  they  should 
asoend  to  the  exact  stream  of  their  birth.  In  pre- 
ference to  many  others ;  and  that  when  of  good 
size  and  liaUe  to  be  taken  on  ever  so  mamj  oeca- 
sions  by  human  means,  they  should,  es<;apmg  net 
and  hook,  otter  and  leister,  arrive  uninjured  at  Mr. 
Hogg's  feet,  and  allow  him  to  transfix  them 
through  and  through,  in  order  to  discover  their 
personal  identity."— P.  86. 

The  most  painful  part  of  the  discovery 
of  the  true  character -and  status  of  the  parr, 
is  the  fearful  consequences  which  may  now 
ensue  to  the  youthful  progeny  of  the  human 
race.  Although  there  has  been  no  legisla- 
tive enactment  concerning  parr,  under  that 
particular  and  appropriate  name,  yet  the 
ascertainment  of  their  being  young  salmon, 
brings  them  into  the  same  category  with 
that  noble  fish,  and  places  them  breath  the 
shelter  of  its  shield  and  bueklen     Fiom 
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this  it  follows,  that  if  the  Act  be  strictly  en- 
forced and  followed  out,  all  youthful  anglers 
(and  anglers  indeed  of  every  age,  but  we 
most  compassbnate  the  young)  roust,  in  all 
rivers  haunted  by  salmon,  be  totally  de- 
barred the  pleasure  of  the  rod,  or  use  it  at 
their  peril,  under  the  risk  of  conviction  and 
heavy  fine  ;  because,  as  in  most  rivers  the 
majority  of  small  trout,  commonly  so  called, 
are  actually  parr  or  young  salmon,  it  is  im- 
possible to  angle,  in  however  good  faith,  for 
genuine  trout,  without  killing  also  genuine 
salmon  ;  and  so  the  son  of  a  respectable  at- 
torney (we  suppose  ther^  are  such  people), 
who  encreels,  inter  aUa,  and  inadvertently, 
a  few  innocent  parr,  as  yet  unconscious 
even  of  incipient  greatness,  ''shall  forfeit 
and  pay  any  sum  not  less  than  one  pound 
sterling,  and  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,"  be- 
sides forfeiting  his  rod  or  "  other  engine," 
whatever  that  may  be.  There  is  something 
most  considerate  and  very  soothing  in  the 
*'  not  exceeding  "  termination  of  the  clause, 
as  exhibiting,  under  the  very  aggravated 
and  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  supposed, 
an  almost  heroic  limitation  of  punishment. 
Only  ten  pounds  for  a  parr  !  why  a  person 
would  have  to  pay  as  much  for  a  mock  one, 
made  c^  silver  and  precious  stones,  which 
yet  doubtless  would  not  be  half  so  beauti- 
fully lustrous,  nor  so  emblazoned  with 
"  orient  pearls  and  gold,"  as  the  real  samlet 
when  it  glanced  and  sparkled  in  the  liquid 

,  4ight  of  the  translucent  stream.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  things  we  ever  heard  of,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
poor  lad  may  be  sorely  pushed  before  he 
can  pay  for  it  afler  all.  But  supposing  this 
part  of  the  case  to  be  a  hard  one,  far  worse 
than  any  legal  prosecution  is  the  personal 
persecution  which  may  and  will  take  place 
throughout  the  live-long  summer  days, 
wherever  a  surly  guardian  of  the  river,  on 

.  the  look-out  for  prey,  espies  two  or  three  as 
yet  jjoyova  urchins  gathered  together,  near 
though  not  upon  the  village  green.  The 
village  green,  indeed  !  They  are  actually 
Wading  in  the  water,  with  long  and  rather 

.  scra^y  legs,  extremely  bare,  and  their  scant 
trousers  tucked  up,  and  rolled  above  their 
wall-worn  knees.  What  business  have  they 
there  at  such  a  time  ?  Is  the  river  theirs, 
or  aught  that  it  contains  ?    Most  surely  not ; 

'  and  what  if  the  villains  are  contravening 
Act  9th  Geo.  IV.,  Sec.  4.*     Who  knows? 

.  Let  us  flee,  says  the  grim  old  water-bailiff, 
who  was  a  noted  nocturnal  leisterer  in  his 


*  **  Thftt  such  as  sell  or  have  in  potseBtUm 
fmoults,  or  the  young  cf  salmon,  or  disturb  the 
purent  fish  while  spawning,  shall  be  fined  in  smnt 
not  exceeding  ten,  nor  vnder  one  pound  sterling. 


day,  btit  having  lost  his  right  hand  by  the 
springing  of  a  fox-trap,  which  he  had  set  for 
hares,  has  now  betaken  himself  to  a  less  il- 
legal, if  not  more  legitimate  vocation.  The 
urchins  are  seized  and  examined,  their  pock- 
ets and  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  emptied 
or  unrolled,  the  "  speckled  parr "  pounced 
upon  and  appropriated,  and  the  youthful  as- 
pirants to  the  honours  of  a  jointed  rod  (as 
yet  a  willow-wand  is  all  their  boast)  reviled 
as  poachers  of  the  darkest  hue,  as  having 
been  actually  caught  killing  salmon  withia 
view  of  the  very  school-house — (salary,  the 
maximum,  and  fees  several  pounds  per  an- 
num, with  accommodation  for  a  parlour 
boarder),  where  they  might  surely  have  been 
taught  far  better  things,  and  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  valuable  and  most 
important  fishes  furtively  concealed,  though 
stjll  alive,  in  a  pint  bottle.  Their  willow- 
wands  are  confiscated,  and  they  themselves 
flee  from  the  well-trodden  turfy  banks,  and 
little  gravelly  bays  of  the  ancestral  stream, 
and  betake  themselves  in  terror,  some  (and 
these  are  chieQy  orphans)  to  the  lonely  sides 
of  pastoral  mountains,  others  to  their  homes 
maternal,  all  losing  half  a  Saturday  (its  bet- 
ter half),  and  dreaming  for  several  nights 
successively  of  the  inane,  though  to  them 
dreadfiil,  because  rubicund,  face  of  Justice 
Shallow,  the  "  Triton  of  the  Minnows,^' 
though  no  great  judge  of  parr.  This  is  in- 
deed a  new  evil  under  the  sun,  and  we  see 
no  help  for  it.  Salmon,  and  fish  of  the  sal- 
mon kind,  whether  old  or  young,  have  been 
almost  immemorially,  in  some  way  or  other, 
protected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
boys,  whether  bare-legged  or  buskined,  have 
likewise  for  time  out  of  mind  been  in  the 
custom  of  catching  parr,  thinking  of  no  other 
act  whatever  but  their  own.  In  this  pe- 
culiar posture  of  afiairs,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  very  questionable  whether  it  was 
right,  not  as  regards  the  civic  economy  of 
large  towns,  but  the  rural  economy  of  small 
villages,  and  the  juvenile  privileges  of  the 
rising  generation,  both  in  town  and  country, 
that  parr  should  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
the  young  of  salmon  at  all.  But  as  the  dis- 
covery has  been  clearly  made,  and  widely 
promulgated,  it  cannot  now  be  concealec, 
and  must  therefore  just  be  submitted  to  by 
all  conoerned.  But  how,  in  these  times  of 
anticipated  restriction  and  prosecution,  the 
country  can  expect  in  after-days  a  body  of 
fair  and  fearless  anglers,  such  as  have  hith- 
erto characterized  and  ennobled  our  beauti- 
ful river  shores,  we  cannot  take  upon  our- 
selves to  say  ;  yet  we  know  that  as  colonies, 
commerce,  and  the  navigation  laws,  hare 
been  as  nurseries  to  our  naval  force,  so.  has 
the  angling  of  trout  and  parr  evwribnned 
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tin  initiatory  practice  of  all  the  mighty  and 
renowned  Nim-rods  of  our  water-courses. 
Is  it  to  be  so  now  no  more  for  ever  ?  The 
fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  ail  they  that 
cast  angles  into  the  brook  shall  Ifiment/' 
although  they  that  "spread  nets  upon  the 
waters  "  need  not  languish. 

Mr.  Stoddart's  present  volume  is  so  much 
more  comprehensive  and  complete  than  his 
former  one,  that  it  may  fairly  be  regarded 
altogether  as  a  new  ana  difierent  wonc,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  important 
of  its  kind  which  has  hitherto  issued  from 
the  press.  The  author  has  been  long  and 
&vourably  known  to  both  the  angling  and 
the  literary  world  as  an  experienced  sports- 
man and  agreeable  writer.  Devoted  to  his 
art  from  early  youth,  a  more  recent  resi- 
dence of  ten  continuous  years  on  Tweed- 
side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  with  the 
further  experience  of  two  seasons  by  the 
hanks  of  salmon  streams  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  has  given  him  a  large  measure  of 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  most 
ample  opportunities  both  of  special  practice 
and  general  observation  of  things  connected 
with  his  favourite  art,  since  he  first  indited 
his  "Scottish  Angler,"  in  1835.*  His 
"  Angler's  Companion"  of  1847,  will  there- 
fore be  found  to  be  the  most  complete  com- 
pendium  of  things  new  and  old,  and  worthy 
of  remembrance,  which  we  possess  upon  the 
subject  at  the  present  time.  He  not  only 
discusses  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art, 
with  special  directions  in  relation  to  fly  and 
bait  fishing  for  the  principal  species  which 
occur  in  Scotland,  but  he  also  gives  separate' 
chapters  containing  local  details  regarding 
all  our  mighty  rivers  and  their  lesser  streams, 
— extremely  valuable  as  contributions  to  our 
general  knowledge,  and  not  only  useful,  but 
indispensable,  as  itineraries  to  guide  the 
angler  in  his  watery  way. 

The  very  "  contents"  of  these  chapters  are 
enough  to  make  any  man  discontented  both 
with  time  and  space,  during  the  present 
wintry  weather,  when  he  must  endure  him- 
self  and  family  by  the  fire-side.  The  Tweed, 
the  Forth,  the  Tay,  and  of  each  of  these  the 
tributaries — themselves  a  world  of  waters 
infinite ;  the  "  rivers  of  Angus  and  Aber- 
deenshire ;V  the  "rivers  of  the  Moray 
Firth;"  "the  Beauly  and  Conan ;"  the 
"  rivers  of  the  Dornoch  Firth  ;"  the  "  Oikel, 
Caasley,  Carron,  and  Shin,  Loch  Shin,  Loch 
Craggie,"  and  many  more ;  the  "  Naver  and 
Strathy,  the  Hope,  Dinart,  and  Borgie,  Loch 


•  We  believe  that  Mr.  Stoddart  also  wrote  an 
intermediate  work,  with  which  we  are  not  our- 
telres  acquainted,  called  *<  Angling  Reminiscences," 
piri>li^ed  in  1837. 


Stack,  the  Laxford,  the  Incfaard,  the  Looks 
of  Assynt,  the  river  £we,  Loch  Maree,  the 
Lewis;"  then  "the  Awe,  and  rivers  and 
lochs  of  Argyleshire ;"  "the  Clyde  and 
streams  of  the  south-west,"  and' "the  rivers 
of  the  Solway  Firth." 

^  Fate,  drop  the  curtain,  we  can  stand  no  more.*' 

Mr.  Stoddart's  first  chapter  is  occupied  by 
his  views  regarding  the  river- trout,  its  char- 
acter and  habits ;  and  contains  many  sound 
and  sensible  observations,  along  with  certain 
statements  of  things  which  are  hard  to  be 
understood.     But  of  these  anon. 

**The  trout  is  unquestionably  a  voracious 
feeder.  It  consumes,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a 
ffreater  quantity  of  sustenance  than  any  other 
iresh-water  fish ;  nor,  in  respect  to  the  quality 
of  its  food,  is  it  quite  so  scrupulous  as  is  gener- 
ally imagined.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  variety 
it  indulges  in,  accordinfif  as  the  seasons,  hours  of  ' 
the  day,  and  state  of  the  water  or  atmosphere, 
prompt  and  direct  it.  In  this  variety  are  em- 
oraced  the  whole  of  the  insect  tribes,  winged  or 
otherwise ;  frogs,  leeches,  worms,  slugs,  snails, 
magffots,  cad-rait,  every  sort  and  sice  ef  fl}^ 
beetle,  and  moth,  the  water-spider,  dtc  Then 
there  ore  fish — the  smaller  ones  of  its  own 
species,  parr  or  fmgerlin^s,  minnows,  loaches, 
and  sticklebacks,  along  with  the  roe  or  ova  of 
salmon ;  and  I  doubt  not  even  young  birds  and 
water-rats  are  occasionally  made  prey  of  by 
hungry  river-trout.  Examine  the  stomach,  and 
you  will  generaUy  find  a  larse  mass  composed 
of  insect-remains  in  a  partly  digested  state,  and 
superadded  sometimes  to  these  the  remnants  of 
a  parTy  loach,  or  minndw.  The  carp,  the  tench,, 
the  pike,  are  not  more  varied  in  their  feeding 
than  the  common  fresh-water  trout.  Even  the 
pike  itself,  although  a  fearless,  vindictive,  and 
rapacious-fish,  is  less  gluttonous  in  its  habits,  and 
in  its  tastes  infinitely  more  simple  and  congru- 
ous. 

**  What  is  it,  ^en,  it  may  be  asked,  that  ren- 
dere  the  trout  difficult  of  capture  ?  Its  greedy 
propensities,  one  might  imaffme,  would  naturallj 
allow  little  room  to  the  angler  for  the  exercise 
of  skill  and  judgment  But  experience  has 
taught  otherwise ;  and  the  simple  reason  of  this 
is,  uiat  with  these  propensities  the  trout  unites 
epicure  habits,  caprice  in  its  houra  and  seasons 
of  feeding,  cunning,  shyness,  and  watchful  dis- 
trust As  an  epicure,  it  battens  one  day  upon 
surface  or  winged  food,  and  the  next  upon 
ground  sustenance.  Sometimes  the  minnow 
will  attract  it,  sometimes  the  worm ;  sometimes, 
turning  from  both  with  dislike  or  satiety,  it  will 
amuse  its  palate  with  delicacies  of  the  minutest 
description — the  larvae  of  water  insects,  or  pel- 
lets of  ova,  picked  up  with  address  and  assldaity 
f^om  among  the  interstices  of  rocks  and  stonaSi 
fh)m  the  roliage  or  roots  of  wate^^5iant8,  or 
while  floating  past  it  in  the  desoendinff  carrent 
And  this  caprice  as  to  its  food,  while  ft  teste  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  angler,  is  assisted  in 
doing  so  by  the  cunntog  and  natural  nristrast  ef 
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Um  fisk ;  its  qniek,  vigiUnt  eye;  its  k«eD,  dis- 
tJBguishiiig  sense  of  smell,  and  similar  instinc- 
tive endowments  and  perceptions." — ^P.  13. 

These  omnivorous  propensities  no  doubt 
form  the  ground-work  of  its  too  often  fatal 
affection,  even  for  those  fantastic  artificial 
lures  which  anglers  fondly  csll  JUes,  because 
they  sometimes  in  a  certain  small  measure 
resemble  these  insects,  and  are  made  by  im- 
pulsion of  rod  and  line  to  wing  their  adven- 
turous  way,  first  through  the  air  and  then 
through  the  water,  where  assuredly  they 
soon  lose  all  resemblance  to  the  things  whose 
name  they  bear. 

The  size  to  which  trout  attain,  and  the 
rate  of  their  increase  of  growth,  depend 
greatly  upon  circumstances,  and  vary  with 
the  nature  of  particular  localities.  An  ex- 
tensive range  of  ground,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  rood,  makes  speedy  amends 
•  for  want  of  years  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  trout  is  planted  in  a  spring  well,  al- 
though it  be  ted,  even  by  the  fairest  hands, 
by  night  and  day,  its  increase  of  dimensions 
will  be  slow  and  slight.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  want  of  diversity  of  aliment, 
and  which  debars  the  fish  from  choosing  its 
food  in  accordance  with  what  some  might 
call  caprice,  but  which  we  shall  simply 
name  the  natural  inclination  of  the  moment. 
It  is  said  that  if  you  feed  a  human  being 
upon  pigeon  pies  for  six  weeks,  he  either 
dies  or  becomes  a  maniac.  We  never 
chanced  to  try  the  experiment  either  on  our- 
selves or  others,  and  would  certainly,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  money  market,  rather 
decline  the  hazard  of  a  contract  to  pay  the 
expense  of  pie  and  paste  to  more  than  an 
extremely  limited  number  of  Irish  navies 
who  might  survive  the  trial — certainly  more 
humane  in  itself  than  the  administering  of 
even  infinitesimal  quantities  of  arsenic,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  prussic  acid,  or  other 
poisonous  and  therefore  rather  unpleasant 
preparations  (as  is  the  practice  of  physiolo- 
gists), to  magnificent  Newfoundland  dogs, 
with  lofty  foreheads  and  thoughtful  deep-set 
eyes — such  as  Landseer  would  love  to  paint 
— and  tails  that  would  turn  round  a  man-of- 
war  even  during  ebb-tide,  with  a  single 
swinge.  But  that  a  variety  of  food  is  con- 
ducive to  the  exuberant  growth  both  of  man 
and  the  lower  creatures  is  certain. 

"  In  all  lochs,"  says  Mr.  Stoddart,  «  character- 
ized by  good  fbeding-grotind  and  abundance  of 
shelter,  troat  have  a  tendency  to  acquire  large 
dimensions.  This  tendency,  however,  is  &e- 
onently  counteracted  by  the  breeding  aceommo- 
oatioo,  in  the  shape  of  streams  or  feeders,  which 
aflbrd  great  facility  for  spawning.  Under  such 
circamstances,  the  stock,  instead  of  attaining  to 


great  Bise»  become  numerous,  as  is  tha  ease  id 
many  of  our  lochs,  where  the  feeding-grounds 
are  both  extensive  and  of  eood  quality.  The  in- 
troduction of  pike  into  sucn  lochs  aias,  no  doubt, 
in  improving  the  dimensions  and  quality  of  the 
trout,  but  has  ppi  always  this  efiect 

**  f\)r  instance,  St  Mary's  Loch,  in  Selkirk- 
shire, contains  pike  and  perch  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  yet  the  trout  continue  compara- 
tively numerous,  and  are  not  distinguished  on 
account  of  their  size,  seldom  exceeding  a  pound 
in  weight,  and  averaging  little  more  than  naif  a 
pound.  The  breeding  waters,  consisting  of 
Meggat,  Yarrow,  and  five  or  six  hill-bums  which 
help  to  people  the  lake  in  question,  are,  in  this 
instance,  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  supply, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  presumed  to  be  com- 
mitted by  the  fresh-water  tyrant,  which  fish,  I 
may  mention,  infests  only  the  weedy  portions  of 
the  loch,  and  is  not  found  equally  distributed,  as 
is  the  case  in  Loch  Leven,  and  many  of  our 
Highland  sheets  of  water,  around  the  margin. 
Were  it  so, — were  every  point  of  access  to  the 
shallows  held  in  keeping  by  pike,^  most  assuredly 
the  trout  would  decrease  in  number ;  and  should 
a  fair  proportion  of  their  feeding-grounds  re- 
main at  the  same  time  accessible  to  them,  they, 
as  certainly,  would  increase  in  respect  to  size. 
We  have  illustrations  of  the  fact  anbrded  us  by 
what  has  been  noticed  in  a  number  of  our  High- 
land lochs :  for  instance,  in  Loch  Tummel  in 
Perthshire,  in  Loch  Vennachar,  near  Callander, 
also  in  Lochs  Garve,  Achnanault,  and  Ledgowan, 
in  Rosshire.  In  ill  these  expanses  of  water, 
the 'pike  are  numerous  and  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed along  the  margin,  having  the  desirable 
shelter  and  accommodation.  The  trout  associat- 
ed with  them  are  consequently  not  abundant; 
but,  generally  speaking,  of  large  size.  They 
vary  in  point  of  weight  from  one  and  a  half  up 
to  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight* 
*  "  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  lochs  con- 
taining few  or  no  pike,  and  where  small  trout, 
averaging  from  a  quarter  to  one  pound  weight, 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  not  unfrequently, 
along  with  these,  possess  large  individuals  of 
the  species,  chiefly  predatory  in  their  habits, 
and  which  unquestionably  comn^it  havoc  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  others.  Such  fish  have 
niequently  been  taken  by  trolling  in  Lochs  Lag- 
gan,  Tay,  Ness,  and  Earn,  where  the  trout  cap- 
tured with  the  fly  seldom  exceed  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  are  generally  not  so  heavy.  These 
monsters,  I  may  observe,  are  quite  diffi^rent  in 
character  from  the  Salmo  ferox  of  Lochs  Awe 
and  Shin ;  they  are  merely  overgrown  loch- 
trout,  of  the  same  variety  as  the  general  stock  of 
the  lake  they  inhabit,  or  one  or  ^er  of  its  tri- 
butaries. They  have  been  captured,  I  am  told, 
weighing  20  lbs.  and  upwards ;  nor  shall  I  dis- 
pute l^e  accuracy  of  this  statement,  but  feel 
inclineid  to  give  it  full  credence." — P.  17. 


•  We  should  rejoice  exceedingly  to  fiDdoorselvefl 
(even  in  our  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf")  standing  by 
the  shores  of  anv  loch  in  which  the  range  of  trout 
could  be  correctly  characterized  as  varying  in  point 
of  weight  from  one  and  a  half  to  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  before. — 
Beviewer, 
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We  wte  not  quHe  svore  as  to  the  hxs/i  in. 
kttedi  in  the  two  concluding  aentoDces  of 
the  preceding  paragraph — that  these  enorm- 
OU8  trout  are  in  truth  the  same  as  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  lakes  and  their  tributaries.  As 
professed  naturalists  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  defining  the  characters  which  distinguish 
the  different  kinds,  or  even  in  ascertaining 
whether  these  distinctions  are  permanent, 
that  is,  original  and  specific,  or  accidental 
and  subject  to  variation,  we  cannot  blame 
the  mere  angler  for  throwing  so  little  light 
upon  the  subject.  We  think  it  likely  that 
common  loch-trout,  that  is,  fortunate  and 
well-fed  individuals  of  the  ordinary  race, 
which,  under  happy  auspices  have  attained 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  will  also  be  found  of 
very  unusual  size  ;  but  we  certainly  have 
personal  knowledge  of  several  fine  expan- 
sive lochs,  aflfording  first-rate  feeding- 
ground, — such  as  Loch  Ard,  and  'Loch 
Chon,  where  SaJmo  ferox  does  not  occur, 
and  where  the  common  variety  of  Sahno 
fario  never  exceeds  a  few  pounds  in  weight, 
and  where  a  three  or  four  pounder,  if  not  a 
prod^i  ^  v^ry  rare.  Now,  in  trolling  for 
Sd&to  feroxy  when  that  sort  occurs,  a  four 
or  five  pound  fish  is  considered  rather  small 
of  its  kind.  The  last  we  chanced  to  see 
and  handle,  were  three  taken  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  a  halfn  trolling  in  Loch 
Shin  last  July,  by  two  English  gentle- 
men firom  Richmond,  who  had  never  trolled 
for  these  gigantic  trout  before.  They  weigh- 
ed respectively  nine  pounds  and  one  ounce, 
six  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  three  pounds 
and  a  half, — or  close  upon  nineteen  pounds 
the  three.  Now,  in  the  neighbouring  hill- 
water  called  Loch  Craggie,  where  no  ftro- 
ees  are  ever  found,  but  where  the  oommon 
trout  are  far  finer  than  those  of  Loch  Shin, 
being  sumptuously  fed,  extremely  strong, 
richly  yet  delicately  flavoured,  with  pink- 
coloured  curdy  flesh,  and  of  large  average 
size,  the  adults  varying  from  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  to  two  pounds  and  a  half,  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  kill  one  exceeding  three 
pounds,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  authentic 
record  of  one  of  twice  that  weight.  We 
doubt  not,  however,  that  in  larger  lochs 
they  may  occur  of  greater  size,  though  it  is 
not  their  tendency  so  to  do,  any  more  than 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  to 
measure  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  although  a 
few  aspiring  individuals  may  be  steeple- 
Ibrm  to  that  extent. 

While  at  Fort- Augustus  in  July,  1885,  Mr. 
Sloddart  saw  what  he  considered  a  loch-trout 
of  the  common  kind  captured  from  a  boat 
by  troll ing-tackle  in  Loch  Ness,  which 
weighed  fourteen  pounds.  He  states,  that  In 
p<Hnt  of  shape  it  was,  to  his  eye,  symfiMtri- 


call;  faultless,  being  deep  in  the  flank,  small- 
headed,  and  beautifully  curved  in  the  back 
and  shoulder : 

-7-"  properties  not  always  possessed  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  trout  I  am  alluding  to,  which,  as  over- 
grown individaals  of  their  ppecies,  are  inclined  to 
show  a  monster  front,  big  bony  jaws,  a  loDff, 
straight,  thick-hided  hull,  and  huge  flapping  tail: 
in  fact,  all  the  characteristics  which  age,  hunger, 
and  roving  habits  are  apt  to  engender/' — ^P.  19. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  river  trout, 
although  their  average  size  is  certainly  less 
than  that  of  the  loch  variety,  exhibit  the 
largest  examples  of  their  kind,  if  we  exclude 
Salmo  ferox  as  probably  a  different  species. 
For  example,  Stephen  Oliver  the  younger, 
records  a  trout  taken  in  September,  1882, 
near  Great  Drifllield,  which  measured  thirty- 
one  inches  in  length,  twenty-one  in  girth,  and 
weighed  seventeen  pounds.  A  few  years 
since,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  a  notice 
was  sent  to  the  Linnean  Society  of  a  trout 
that  was  caught  on  the  llth  of  January,  1822, 
in  a  small  branch  of  the  Avon,  *'  at  the  back 
of  Castle-street,  Salisbury,"  which  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  accurate  Ichth- 
yologist just  named,  has  given  us  instances 
of  Thames  trout  weighing  from  eleven  to 
fifieen  pounds. 

*'  Some  deep  pools,"  savs  Mr.  YarreU,  ^  in  the 
Thames  above  Oxfonl,  ammi  excellent  trout,  and 
some  of  them  of  very  large  size.  I  hare  before 
me  a  record  of  six,  taken  by  minnow-spinning, 
which  weighed  together  fifty-four  pounds,  the 
largest  of  mem  thirteen  pounds.  Few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  trout  when 
it  has  attained  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  weight, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  of  this  size  is  hook- 
ed and  landed,  except  by  a  first-rate  fisherman ; 
such  a  fish,  when  in  good  condition,  is  considered 
a  present  worthy  a  place  at  a  royal  table."* 

We  believe,  that  the  English  or  south 
country  anglers  are  great  adepts  in  long 
light  casts,  with  delicate  gear,  in  deep  still 
waters,  where  finely  deceptive  fishing  is  re- 
quired, so  that  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  mijght 
possibly  excel  another  of  the  North  British, 
in  that  quiet  though  skilful  mode  of  captur- 
ing the  finny  race  ;  but  in  or  near  a  roaring 
rock-bound  river,  where  the  stream  is  almost 
a  cataract,  and  the  pool  apparently  a  boilinc 
cauldron,  though  extremely  cold,  we  should 
by  no  means  fear  to  back  the  true  Pcesbyte- 
rian  blue  against  the  equally  true  Episcopa- 
lian brown. f 

We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any 
very  large  river-trout  in  Scotland,  having 

•  BritUk  Fithe$t  vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 
t  Blue  and  brown  are  the  colours  used  for  the 
covert  of  the  British  editions.— -*»».  !*••*. 
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never-killed  oae  quite  three  pounds ;  but  we 
see  DO  reason  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Scoddart  in 
bis  statement,  as  to  the  probability  of  indivi- 
duals,  purely  of  the  river  sort,  attaining  to 
the  weight  often  or  twelve.  In  the  '*  Aber- 
deen Journal,''  September,  1833,  mention  is 
made  of  a  trout  killed  in  the  Doif,  which 
weighed  eleven  pounds,  and  measured  in 
girth  seventeen  inches.  They  are  frequent- 
ly captured  in  the  Tweed  by  means  of  cairn- 
nets,  and  otherwise,  weighing  upwards  of  six 
pounds.  Mr.  Stoddart  has  taken  them  in 
that  river,  and  its  tributary  Teviot,  as  heavy 
as  four  pounds  and  a  half.*  But  we  believe 
that  the  slow  and  stately  streams  of  England, 
in  its  southern  quarters,  with  their  richer 
feeding-ground,  and  more  umbrageous  places 
of  repose  and  shelter,  produce  larger  trout 
than  any  that  are  frequent  in  the  more  trans- 
lucent rivers  of  the  north. 

The  rate  at  which  trouts  grow,  and  the 
time  they  take  to  attain  the  adult  state,  are 
points  of  some  importance  in  their  history, 
which  it  is,  however,  fully  more  easy  to  ima- 
gine than  to  describe.  Mr.  Stoddart  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  well,  fed  they  grow  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  and  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances  not  absolutely  hostile  to  their 


•  There  is  nothing  deceptive  in  the  weight  of 
fiab,  because  tbej  tre  jnst  as  easily  weighed  as  flesh 
or  feathers,  the  moment  they  are  hung  to  a  steel- 
yard. But  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  extremely 
deceptive  in  the  statements  of  anglers  regarding 
that  weight,  because  their  judgment  is  warped  by 
their  imagination,  and  the  assertion  evolved  is 
often  a  large  fiction  founded  on  a  small  fact.  We 
were  once  solemnlv  assured  by  an  apparently  re- 
spectable Edinburgh  bookseller,  now  no  more,  that 
he  had  on  a  certain  occasion  enjoyed  most  excel- 
lent sport  near  the  mouth  of  a  Highland  river, 
where,  in  a  few  hours,  he  had  killed  fifty  sea-trout, 
weighing  a  couple  of  pounds  a-piece.  Most  excel- 
lent sport,  truly  !  if  truly  stated.  We  inquired  if 
he  dia  not  find  them^a  stifiish  burden  after  a  toil- 
some day,  and  rather^ troublesome  perhaps  to  carry 
home  if  he  had  far  to  travel.  He  said  he  found 
them  very  heavy  crossing  the  moor,  as  it  was  then 
getting  dark.  WcTwhould  think  so.  Now  we  are 
free  to  state  what  we  know,  that  no  man  could  kill 
fifty  sea-trout  of  two  pounds  each  without  killing 
a  good  many  above  that  weight,  and  a  great  many 
much  below  it,  because  sea-trout  strictly  two 
pounds  in  weight  don*t  keep  company  by  them- 
selves.  But  supposing  a  hundred  weight  of  fiah 
actually  killed,  no  man  (not  even  a  ^sn-tvoman) 
could  carry  them  home  at  all,  whether  he  had 
to  cross  a^moor  in  the  dark,  or  keep  the  Queen's 
highway  under  the  most  radiant  moon  that  ever 
cast  a  cloudless  splendour  over  earth  and  heaven. 
It  would  require  about  half  a  dozen  ordinary  fish- 
ing-baskets to  encreel  fifty  sea-trout  of  two  pounds, 
and  three  stout  gillies  (the  captor  himself  being  by 
this  time  far  too  much  exhausted  to  lend  a  shoul- 
der) to  carry  them  home.  We  recommend  the 
insertion  of  the  statement,  with  many  others,  daily 
amd  nightly  repeated  by  anglers  of  low  and  high 
degree,  in  th«  next  edition  of  Baron  MQnchmusen. 


extstenoe,  they  aeqaiie,  in  the  oowrse  of 
four  or  five  months,  dimensions  which  entitle 
them  to  a  **  place  in  the  angler's  creel." 
We  fear  that  many  are  placed  there  with 
very  small  pretensions  as  to  size,  though  ex- 
cellent when  *'  lisping  in  numbers  "  in  the 
frying-pan,  with  a  considerable  coating  of 
meal.  Their  spawn  is  shed,  like  that  of  tlie 
salmon,  during  a  range  of  several  months, 
from  the  end  of  September  onwards ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  period  of  hatching  depends 
on  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  a  mild  sea- 
son producing  young  in  earlier  spring  than  a 
severe  one.  No  man  can  tell  the  age  of  a 
trout  simply  by  looking  at  its  teeth,  and  in 
this  respect,  as  doubtless  in  many  others,  it 
difiers  from  a  horse.  The  following  are  Mr. 
Stoddart's  views : — 


^  During  what  may  be  termed  its  infancy  it 
requires  Tittle  nourishment,  and  this,  the  quantum 
it  requires,  the  most  barren  streams  can  afiR>rd ; 
whereas,  to  a  fish  of  more  mature  growth,  snch 
waters  are  qaite  inadequate  to  famish  it  in  the 
requisite  sufiSciency.  Accordingly,  in  streams  of 
this  nature,  trout  seldom  or  never  attain  to  a 
large  size.  They  naturallv  become  dwarfish  and 
ill-conditioned,  obliged  as  they  are  to  subsist  upon 
a  measure  of  food  not  a  whit  more  ample  than  what 
they  bad  the  power  of  obtaining,  and  actually  did 
engross,  without  either  craving  or  surfeit,  daring 
the  first  year  of  their  existence. 

^  In  the  generality  of  our  Scottish  rivers, — for 
example,  the  Tweed  and  Teviot,  famishing  an 
ample,  but  not  an  extraordinary  supplv  of  fo^,— 
the  growth  and  age  of  the  trout  inhabiting  them 
may  be  reckoned  as  follows.  The  fry,  I  presume, 
hatched  in  the  month  of  April.    They  continue 

S'owing  daring  the  first  year,  as  long  as  a  reffu- 
r  supply  of  ffTound  and  surface-food  is  afiforded 
them,  until  die  latter  end  probably  of  October. 
By  this  period  they  have  acquired  a  length  of  stz 
or  seven  inches,  and  a  corresponding  weight  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  ounces. 
Feeding  precariously  during  the  winter,  they  gain 
no  additional  weight,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
until  the  spring  months.  About  the  laUer  end  of 
March,  the  river  fiies  making  their  appearance, 
they  begin  to  feed  regularly,  and  as  a  consequence 
recommence  growing.  By  the  time  the  sappUes 
have  again  b^me  stinted,  they  have  acquired  an 
accession  to  their  length  of  about  a  couple  of 
inches,  and  weigh  from  five  to  seven  ounces.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  trout  of  this  the 
second  year's  growth,  are  in  spawning  trim  during 
September,  ami  others  part  with  their  miH  a  few 
weeks  later ;  but  a  great  number  there  are  among 
them  which  do  not  arrive  at  breeding  condition 
until  the  aatumn  and  winter  following.  Tiie 
trout  of  the  third  year's  growth  form  the  generali- 
ty of  those  captured  by  ue  angler  with  nj,  about 
the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  averag- 
ing, as  they  do,  from  seven  to  nine  ounces  eacn, 
and  occupying  at  that  period,  to  the  exclusion  of 
smaller  fry  (which  still  hold  to  the  pools  and  deep- 
er portions  of  the  river),  the  main  streams  and 
currents. 
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« I>Briiig  the  fint  sbowarft  of  IfareLlNmnM, 
UieMy  the  troat  of  the  third  ^rear's  growth,  are 
fenerally  foremoet  on  the  feed,  interspersed,  how- 
ever, with  a  few  of  their  seniors — ^tne  survivors 
of  a  former  generation.  Of  this  latter  description 
are  tiiose  approaching  to,  or  upwards  of  a  pound 
in  weight — a  stage  of  growth,  on  reaching  which, 
I  helieye  that  many  of  our  river  trout  cease  pro- 
gxesfling.  Others,  however,  which  have  taken 
up  acenvenioit  haunt  ot  post  of  attack,  and  iur 
atinctively  prefer  coarse  and  abundant  feeding, 
attain  to  a  much  larger  size.  A  few  individuals 
also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  rivers  I  speaS  of,  owing 
in  the  same  manner,  to  the  advantages  they  pos- 
sess in  acquiring  food  of  a  finer  quality,  locating 
themselves,  for  instance,  under  a  range  of  alders, 
or  at  the  month  of  a  feeder,  reach,  without  any 
IO00  of  proportion,  more  than  the  average  wei^^t 
of  full  ^wn  trout.  These  latter  subsist,  almost 
entirely,  upon  ground  and  surface  food,  and  only 
occasionally  as  a  change,  and  when  the  other  is 
scarce,  resort  to  the  minnow  or  parr. — ^P.  29. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  size  and  char- 
acter  of  trouts  must  depend  mainlj  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food.  There  are 
numerous  naturally  impoverished  streams 
where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  capture  a 
trout  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  them,  the  more  lank 
and  ill-conditioned  they  become.  One  might 
as  soon  expect  to  find  jolly  red-faced  rollick- 
ing paupers,  weighing  fifleen  stone  and  up- 
wards, in  a  poors'  house,  as  well-conditioned 
fish  in  such  ilKsupplied  waters.  It  is  thus 
tiiat  many  of  our  Highland  and  northern 
rivers,  flowing  as  they  do  through  barren 
and  uncultivated  districts,  with  rocky  unre- 
tentive  beds,  their  waters  clear  and  cold, 
containing  no  sedimentary  deposits,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  no  umbrageous  banks  nor  varied 
vegetation,  "  the  flowery  lap  of  some  irrigu- 
ous  valley,"  produce  only  lean  and  dwarfish 
trouts.  A  diflerent  rule  holds  in  respect  to 
salmon,~because  of  these  the  feeding-grounds 
are  in  the  sea,  and  a  roaring  and  outrageous 
river  is  all  to  their  taste,  as  food  is  not  their 
object  in  seeking  the  fresh  water,  but  a 
stream  or  current  as  an  essential  attribute  of 
the  spawning  ground.  Of  course  they  do 
feed  in  rivers,  and  fortunately  for  ourselves, 
not  seldom  on  artificial  flies  (we  wonder  what 
peculiar  kind  they  take  them  for),  but  they 
do  not  increase  in  size  or  weight,  and  great- 
ly deteriorate  in  general  condition. 

**  Should  the  feeding-ground,  however,"  ob- 
serves our  author,  **  greatly  exceed  the  average 
— ^I  still  speak  ia  respect  to  qMantitjr — although 
U  rarely  ooes  so  without  the  implication  also  of  a 
ssperior  quality  of  subsistence,  trout  will  not  only 
attain  to  a  weight  exceeding  what  I  have  men- 
tioned to  be  that  common  to  a  full-grown  Tweed 
fish  under  ordinary  circumstances,  out  thev  will 
arrive  at  it  in  a  fiu*  shorter  period  of  time*-in  the 
oemrse,  it  nay  be,  of  two  or  at  most  three  years ; 


whereas  the  Tweed  trout  needs  four  to  acquire 
its  sixteen  ounces,  and  then  ceases  growing. 
Thus  in  Leet  or  Eden,  a  trout  of  the  second  yearns 
growth  is  as  heavy  as  a  three  or  even  a  foar  year 
ok)  fish  pastured  among  the  channels  of  Tweed 
or  Ettric ;  and  were  the  trout  of  these  insignifi- 
cant waters  sufibred  undisturbed  to  reach  their 
full  size,  which  there  is  no  questkm  they  woi^ 
do  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  numbers 
would  be  found  among  them,  as  was  the  case  not 
long  ago,  weighing  severally  upwards  of  two 
pounds.  Thus,  also,  in  respect  to  many  lakes, 
fish-ponds,  and  old  marl-pits,  into  which  the  fiy 
of  trouts  have  been  put,  as  long  as  these  possess 
a  superabundance  of  both  ground  and  surface- 
food,  the  young  fish  will  thrive  astonishingly,  and 
arrive  in  aa  incrediblv  short  space  of  time  at  di- 
mensions exceeding  those  of  average-sized  river- 
trout. 

"  But  without  enlarging  any  further  upon  this 
subject,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  single  observation 
all  that  is  essential  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  fish ;  namely,  that  as  sheep  anch  cattle 
will  not  fatten  and  thrive  on  stinted  pastures,  or 
barren  exposed  moorland,  so  neither  will  the  finny 
tribes-*be  the  stream  ever  so  pure  and  abundant 
—acquire  size  and  condition  unless  sufficientlv 
sheltered  and  amply  and  regularly  provisioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  possessed  of  these  advantages, 
they  have  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  do  them 
justice ;  while  breeds  or  varieties  of  fish,  hitherto 
pronounced  shapeless  and  impracticable,  will  then, 
when  transferred  to  more  favoured  localities,  be- 
come seemly  in  their  proportions,  active  in  their 
dispositions,  and  relishable,  if  not  rich-tasted,  as 
food."— P.  32. 

All  this  is  excellent  and  true,  and  shows 
the  folly  of  those  who  carry  Loch  Leven 
trout,  or  other  fine  varieties,  to  shallow 
moorland  swamps,  without  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  local  characters — ^that  is,  the 
food  and  physical  constitution  of  certain 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  impress  co-relative 
characters  of  excellence  upon  their  finny 
inhabitants,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  trans- 
port the  one,  unless  you  can  also  convey  the 
other.  But  we  must  ourselves  hasten  on- 
wards, lest  the  spring  season  overtake  us, 
and  our  tackle  unprepared. 

Mr.  Stoddart  in  his  second  chapter,  expati- 
ates on  the  materials  of  the  angler's  art,  on 
gut,  casting  lines,  knots,  rods,  reels,  hooks, 
boots,  pocket-books,  boxes,  gafifs,  and  pan- 
niers. But  he  says  less  than  he  ought  to  do 
regarding  sandwiches  and  hard-boiled  eggs. 
We  cannot  trust  ourselves  with  the  discus- 
sion at  this  time,  either  of  the  m^ny  points 
on  which  he  enters,  or  the  few  he  has  omit- 
ted, but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself.  A  word  or  two  meanwhile  regarding 
gut,  and  the  dyeing  of  the  same. 

A  man  may  as  well  go  unarmed  into  bot- 
tle, or  with  merely  a  switch  in  his  hand,  aa 
approach  a  river  worth  wading  into  when 
his  guts  Me  not  in  good  'order.     This  pre- 
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cious  and  indispensable  material  is  fabricat- 
ed from  the  entrails  of  the  silk- worm,  chielfly 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
*<  Isles  of  Greece,"  and  almost  exclusively 
for  the  British  market.  The  Spanish  is  the 
best,  either  from  its  being  constitutionally 
finer,  or  more  carefully  prepared.  The 
Sicilian  is  of  great  length,  but  it  is  of  a 
coarser  fabric,  and  is  deficient  in  roundness 
and  equality  of  texture.  Gut,  to  be  really 
good,  must  be  round  and  equal  in  the  thread, 
not  lacteous  but  transparent,  and  free  from 
film  within,  or  flossy  fibres  outside.  The 
most  desirable  to  possess,  and  therefore,  as 
generally  happens,  the  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, is  the  finer  kind  for  trout-fishing,  and 
the  stronger  sort  for  salmon.  The  interme- 
diate grades  may  be  picked  up  anywhere  at 
small  expense. 

In  regard  to  the  colour  of  gut,  Mr.  Stod- 
dart  is  of  opinion,  <<  from  experiments  made 
by  himself  at  various  times,"  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageous for  the  angler  to  employ  stained 
or  dyed  gut,  in  preference  to  the  material  in 
its  natural  state.  He  has  ascertained  also, 
that  there  are  two  colours,  or  rather  tints, 
that  take  the  precedence  over  all  others  in 
producing  the  desired  efiect ;  that  is  con- 
cealing it  from  the  vision  of  trout  or  salmon, 
as  well  as  from  the  observation  of  the  looker, 
on. 

"  With  regani  to  the  experiments  in  questioD, 
they  were  made,  some  at  the  bridge  below  Cold- 
stream, and  others  at  Teviot  Bridg^,  near  Kelso, 
a  party  on  each  occasion  being  stationed  to  report 
on  the  key-stone  of  one  of  the  arches,  and  imme- 
diately saperintending  the  cast  underneath.  The 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  walnut-leaf, 
or  brown  dye,  is  best  calculated  for  the  purpose 
required;  although,  in  a  bright  day,  and  m  clear 
water,  a  bluish  or  neutral  tinge  is  perbaps  the 
mostdesirabb."— P.40.  r-      i~ 

Now,  the  question  here  comes  to  be,  What 
is  "  the  purpose  required  ?"  Is  it  to  deceive 
the  trout,  or  only  the  superintendent  ?  If 
the  latter,  it  is  clear  that  the  colour  which 
most  resembles  the  bed  of  the  river,  if  the 
water  is  shallow,  or  the  colour  of  the  water 
itself  if  it  is  deep,  will  prove  the  most  decep- 
tive ;  and  the  superintendent,  if  trusting  to 
his  sense  of  sight  alone,  will  be  truly  as- 
tonished to  see  large  trout  dragged  ashore 
by  means,  merely  of  a  rod  and  a  fly,  the 
connecting  link,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
commonly  called  the  gut  line,  having  "  re- 
solved itself  into  a  dew,"  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  walnut  juice.  But  if  the 
object  is  to  deceive  the/fA,  which  are  by  no 
means  upon  the  key-stone  of  any  of  the 
arches,  but  in  the  waters  beneath,  and  who 
see  the  line,  it  may  be,  under  various  as- 


pects, but  certainly  most  frequently  as  an 
object  above  them,  interposed  as  a  slender 
streak  between  themselves  and  the  light  of 
heaven,  then  is  not  the  question  of  transht" 
cence  rather  than  of  colour  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  our  decision  consequently  deter- 
mined in  favour  rather  of  whatever  intercepts 
least  light  from  the  eye  of  the  fish,  than  of 
what  may  appear  least  glaring  to  the  visioo 
of  the  man  ?  The  structure  of  the  eye  in 
man  and  fish  is  very  dissimilar,  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  quite  fair  to  expect  the  one  to 
achieve  at  once  what  the  other  has  long 
been  accustomed  to ;  but  we  are  certainly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent, if  he  was  really  in  earnest  in  his 
business,  to  demit  his  ^u^r-Yntendence  alto- 
gether, and,  descending  from  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch,  betake  himself  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  there  ascertain  what  aspect  his 
variously-tinted  guts  assumed  when  he  him- 
self was  under  water,  in  his  proper  capacity 
of  a  sub-aqueous-intendent.  He  must  con- 
sent to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  a  fish, 
or  as  near  it  as  he  can,  before  he  may 
reasonably  hope  to  see  things  as  a  fish  sees 
them.  As  to  the  point  in  question,  we  pre- 
sume, that  as  clear  and  colourless  gut  is 
likely  to  prove  the  most  translucent  and  least 
intercept! ve,  it  is  likely  also  to  prove  the 
most  wily  and  least  observable. 

The  false  mode  now  noticed,  of  testing 
the  perceptive  powers  of  fishes  by  the  results 
of  our  own  senses,  is  in  truth  an  error  which 
pervades  the  very  foundations  of  the  art  of 
angling.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  false 
reasoning  by  which  the  theory  of  imiiation 
of  the  natural  fly  is  still  maintained — a 
theory  which  of  course  supposes,  in  the  first 
place,  that  an  artificial  fly  is  really  quite 
like  some  natural  one,  even  when  the  two 
are  exhibited  side  by  side  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but,  secondly,  that  the  same  artificial  fly, 
when  diving  furiously  among  the  roaring 
waters,  ascending  against  the  current  more 
frequently  than  it  is  descending  with  it,  and 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  running  stream 
at  right  angles,  and  in  all  other  directions 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  most  perfect 
ease,  and  completest  self-command,  still  ap- 
pears to  trout  or  salmon  to  be  identical  in 
kind  with  any  poor  drowning  musca,  of 
whatever  sort,  which  may  have  fallen  into 
the  "  hell  of  waters,"  and  is  there  instan- 
taneously swept  downwards  and  away  for 
ever.  Try  the  thing  any  fine  day,  by  the 
side  of  some  fair  ana  flowing  rirer.  Pitch 
an  actual  fly  of  any  kind  into  the  current, 
and  take  notice  whether  its  aspect  or  proce- 
dure resembles  that  of  the  artificial  fly  when 
worked  by  an  angler  who  knows  his  trade, 
and  it  both  able  aad  willing  to  raiie  a  fish* 
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If  the  two  objects  in  queadon  do  not  present 
the  same  appearance,  character,  or  mode  of 
action,  in  a  single  feature,  to  the  eye  of  any 
rsaaonable  man,  is  it  to  be  suj^iosed  that 
any  fish  will  be  found  so. unreasonable  as  to 
insist  on  detecting  resemblances  where  none 
exist,  and  so  foolish  as  to  swallow,  or  attempt 
to  swallow,  an  artificial  fly  in  the  aflernoon, 
merely  because  it  seems  to  it  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  the  natural  insect  which  it  had 
successfully  swallowed  in  the  morning? 
We  have  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  fish  in 
general  to  suppose  any  such  thing. 

As  two  sets  of  opinions,  somewhat  dis- 
similar if  not  discordant,  seem  still  afloat 
upon  this  subject,  we  may  here  discuss  them 
briefly,  although  in  reality  they  lead  rather 
to  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  diQerence 
as  respects  the  angler. 

The  older,  and  it  may  be  still-prevailing 
idea  regarding  artificial  flies  was  this,  that 
they  required  to  be  made  in  precise  aod 
^cific  imitation  of  certain  living  species, 
each  of  the  many  huDdreds  in  common  use 
exactly  resembling  one  in  nature  (it  was 
alleged),  and  that  the  angler's  success  in  his 
art  resulted  from  the  perfection  of  that  re- 
semblance, the  fish  being  so  misled  by  it  as 
to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  expensive  and  multitudinous 
stock  of  flies  with  which  many  fond  anglers 
encumber  themselves,  carrying  hither  and 
thither  a  collection  like  a  travelling  museum 
fi>r  extent  and  variety.  Hence,  also,  that 
"  monthly  calendar,"  in  accordance  with 
which,  as  nature  changes,  they  too  must 
needs  change  their  imitatbn  of  nature — all 
this  tending  to  render  confused  and  complex 
a  subject  in  itself  simple  and  unencumbered. 
As  it  is  certain  that  fish  very  frequently 
take  artificial  flies,  it  is  perhaps  of  less  con- 
sequence what  they  m7>take  them  for,  the 
result  being  so  far  conclusive  and  satisfac- 
tory, that  they  are  captured  by  a  certain 
procedure,  whether  the  theory  be  true  or 
false.  But  that  it  is  false  we  are  very  cer- 
tain for  many  reasons,  and  this  among  the 
rest,  that  artificial  flies — whatever  their 
makers  may  intend  or  think — do  not  in  truth 
resemble  real  ones  at  all,  as  we  are  well 
assured  that  no  naturalist  not  an  angler,  if 
shown  a  wagon-load  of  them,  could,  to  save 
his  life,  tell  the  name  of  a  single  species 
they  were  intended  to  represent ;  and  many 
of  those  most  successfully  used  in  practice, 
having  been  in  the  first  place  invented  either 
in  sheer  caprice,  or  the  intentional  defiance 
of  every  principle  of  imitation. 

There  is  no  harm  in  assigning  to  artificial 
flies  the  names  of  natural  insects  for  dis- 
tinction's sake ;  and  there  is  not  only  no 
harm,  but  a  deal  of  good,  in  using  them 


under  any  name  whatever,  so  soon  as  we 
have  ascertained  their  killing  attributes  at 
any  time  or  place  ;  but  don't  let  us  give  an 
erroneous  reason  for  our  success,  instead  of 
merely  being  grateful  for  it.  In  a  purely 
pictorial  illustration  of  the  subject,  it  is  very 
easy  to  draw,  engrave,  and  colour  a  real  fly, 
and  then  perform  the  same  process  to  an 
artificial  one,  placing  the  two  side  by  side, 
and  making  the  latter  as  like  the  former  as 
we  can,  merely  putting  the  end  of  a  gut  line 
in  its  mouth,  and  depicting  a  hook  curving 
cunningly  from  its  hinder  end, — because 
the  same  materials  of  art  are  in  this  case 
applied  to  each,  and  both  are  merely  per- 
traits,  with  a  certain  necessary  air  of  re- 
senoblance.  But  if  the  artist  acts  consci- 
entiously, and  represents  the  real  fly  as  like 
nature  as  he  can,  and  the  artificial  one  as 
like  a  dressed  hook  as  he  is  able,  then  the 
delicate  simplicity  and  unity  of  structure  in 
the  one  will  contrast  so  strongly  with  the 
strange  dismantled  fur  and  feather  aspect  of 
the  other,  that  we  are  sure  no  living  crea- 
ture, either  above  or  beneath  the  waters, 
will  confound  them.  For  example,  in  Mr. 
Ronalds'  excellent  and  well-intended  "  Fly- 
fisher's  Entomology,"  there  is  nothing  at  all 
approaching  to  a  specific  resemblance  be- 
tween his  representations  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  fly,  as  he  exhibits  them  side  by  side. 
On  the  contrary,  the  resemblance  is  vague 
and  general ;  and  if  so  on  paper,  where  U)th 
exist  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  the 
materials  by  which  they  are  represented, 
how  infinitely  greater  must  the  dinerence  be 
when  they  are  compared  in  their  actual  and 
distinctive  characters  of  art  and  nature,  and 
composed  of  such  dissimilar  elements  of 
form  and  structure. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  first 
to  give  a  distinct  and  systematic  expression 
to  Uie  idea  that  fly-fishing  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  exclusively  as  an  art  of  imitation, 
and  we  therefore  think  it  right  to  quote  his 
views : — 

« It  no  doubt  depends  on  deception,  which  usu- 
ally proceeds  on  the  principle  ot  one  thing  being 
saccessfuUv  substituted  in  the  likeness  of  ano- 
ther :  but  Bacon's  distinctive  definitions  of  simn- 
lation  and  dissimulation  place  the  subject  in  a 
truer  light.  As  simulation  consists  in  the 
adoj^ion  or  affectation  of  what  is  not,  while 
dissiroalation  consists  in  the  careful  concealment 
of  what  really  is — ^the  one  being  a  positive,  the 
other  rather  a  negative  act ;  so  the  great  object 
of  the  fly-fisher  is  to  dissimulate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  his  expected  prey  from  detect- 
ing the  artificial  nature  of  his  lure,  without 
troubling  himself  by  a  vain  effint  to  simulate  or 
assume  with  his  fly  the  appearance  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  specific  form  of  insect  life.  There  is, 
in  truth,  little  or  no  connexion  between  the  art  of 
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ani^iBg  and  the  Bcienee  of  entomology ;  tnd 
therefore  the  saccess  of  die  airier,  in  by  ftir  the 
greater  proportion  of  cases  does  not  depend  upon 
Uie  resemblance  which  subsists  between  his  arti- 
ficial fly  and  the  natural  insect.  This  statement 
is  no  doubt  greatly  at  variance  wiUi  the  ex- 
pressed principles  of  all  who  have  deemed  fishine 
worthy  of  consideration  from  the  days  of  Isaiah 
and  Theocritus,  to  those  of  Carrol  and  Bainbridge. 
But  we*are  not  the  less  decidedly  of  opinion,  mat 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten\  a  fish  seizes  upon  an 
artificial  fly  as  upon  an  insect  or  moving  crea^ 
ture  sui  generis,  and"  not  on  account  of  its  exact 
and  successful  resemblance  to  any  accustomed 
and  iamiliar  olgect"* 

The  author  then  naturally  inquires  on 
what  principle  of  imitative  art  the  different 
kinds  of  salmon-fly  can  be  supposed  to  bear 
the  most  distant  resemblance  to  any  known 
species  of  natural  insect  ?  We  fear  he  may 
still  inquire  in  vain.  It  is  certain  that  if, 
when  out  of  the  water,  they  in  no  way  re- 
semble any  hitherto-discovered  fly,  they  can 
never  be  imagined  to  present  the  likeness  of 
one  when  themselves  seen  several  inches 
under  water,  jerking  up  every  stream  and 
torrent  "  with  the  agility  of  an  otter,  and  the 
strength  of  an  alligator."  As  it  is  demon- 
strable that  the  artificial  flies  used  for  sal- 
ition  bear  no  resemblance,  either  in  form  or 
colour,  to  any  existing  one,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the 
fish  proceed  upon  other  grounds,  and  are 
deceived  by  an  appearance  of  life  and  mo- 
tion, rather  than  by  a  specific  resemblance 
to  anything  which  they  had  previously  been 
in  the  habit  of  preying  on.  "  What  natural 
insect,"'  Mr.  Wilson  asks,  "do  the  large 
flies,  at  which  sea-trout  rise  so  readily,  re- 
semble ?  These,  as  well  as  grilse  and  sal- 
mon, frequently  take  the  lure  far  A'ithin  the 
bounds  of  salt-water  mark  ;  and  yet  natu- 
ralists know  that  no  such  thing  as  a  salt- 
water fly  exists,  or  at  least  has  ever  been 
discovered  by  their  researches.  Indeed,  no 
true  insect  inhabits  the  sea." 

We  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  in 
thinking  that  an  artificial  fly  can  at  the  best 
be  regarded  only  as  the  representative  of  a 
natural  one,  which  has  been^  or  is  nearly 
drowned,  as  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  the 
dancing  motion  or  hovering  flight  of  the  real 
insect  over  the  stream  ;  and  even  with  this 
restricted  idea  of  its  resemblance  to  nature, 
the  likeness  must  be  scarcely  discernible, 
according  to  the  usual  and  most  sucoeesful 
mode  of  angling,  and  would  barely  be  so, 
even  if  an  insane  sportsmaa  did  nothing  but 
drag  his  flies  down  the  current,  on  purpose 
to  make  the  fish  believe  that  they  were  past 
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till  recovery,  and  could  do  nothing  Ibr  them, 
selves.  When  the  far  end  of  the  line  first 
falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  fiah 
may  be  deceived  for  a  nx>ment  by  the  idaft 
of  a  natural  fly  (and  this  is  one  argument 
for  light,  rapid,  and  frequent  casting),  al- 
though, if  under  some  umbrageous  wooded 
bank,  it  may  be  also  thinking  of  a  winged 
beetle,  or  even  wingless  caterpillar ;  but  no 
sooner  has  the  practitioner  begun  to  make 
his  insidious  returns  upwards,  downwards,  or 
across  the  river,  than  the  character  and  con« 
duct  of  his  lure  assume  a  change,  and  the 
(rout,  keen-eyed — yet  under  the  necessity 
of  a  sudden  seizure,  or  none  at  all — then 
darts  upon  its  prey,  not  as  a  drowning  insect 
wafted  by  wind  or  wave,  but  as  an  agile 
and  fugacious  creature  inhabiting  its  own 
element,  which,  in  a  state  of  inconsiderate 
boldness,  speedily  punished  and  put  an  end 
to,  had  ventured  too  far  from  the  protecting 
shore  or  sedgy  bank.  All  anglers  know 
that  the  greater  number,  and  the  larger 
fish,  are  geqerally  killed  by  the  tail-ly, 
■  which,  during  the  usual  process  of  angling, 
swims  severd  inches  under  water.  That 
there  are  determinate  relations  between  ar- 
tificial flies  of  certain  dimensions,  form,  and 
colour,  and  the  particular  conditions  of  a 
river  in  respect  to  size  and  season,  is  very 
true;  and  in  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  these  relations  lies  the  value  of  local 
experience — ^knowledge  being  power;  but 
that  they  are  connected,  not  with  the  neces- 
sity of  representing  individual  forms  of  in- 
sect life,  or  any  strict  analogies  of  nature, 
but  rather  with  a  general  principle  appli- 
cable to  all  deceptive  arts,  and  peculiarly 
so  to  angling,  the  ^' ars  celare  artem,"  is 
quite  as  true.  Indeed,  that  anglers'  flies,  so 
roughly  composed  as  they  often  are,  and 
made  up  of  fur  and  feathers,  with  ^silken 
heads,  golden  ribs,  worsted  bodies,  hair  legs, 
and  steel  tails,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
identical  in  aspect  with  any  of  those  frail 
and  fragile  forms,  instinct  with  life,  so  light 
and  airy  in  their  motions  that  they  seem  to 
glide  along  the  glittering  waters  more  like 
motes  of  living  light  than  creeping  things,  is 
a  belief  which  we  really  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  either  to  credit,  or  convey  to 
others. 

^  Fly-fishing,*'  observes  the  author  last  quoted, 
"  has  been  compared,  though  by  a  somewhat  circu- 
itous mode  of  reasoning,  to  sculpture.  It  proceeds 
upon  a  few  sim^de  principles,  and  the  theory  is 
easfly  acquired,  although  it  may  require  long  and 
severe  labour  to  become  a  great  master  in  the 
art  Yet  it  is  needless  to  encompass  it  with  diP 
ficulties  which  have  no  existence  in  reality,  or  to 
render  a  sulnect  intricate  and  confused,  which  is 
in  itself  so  plain  and  mneacmBbered.    In 
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tb^  idem  which  «t  preeent  prevail  on  the  matter   with  more  taccess  than  if  they  ttaed  so^saUed— 


ibffrade  it  beneath  itd  real  dimity  and  importance, 
V/heu  Plato,  speaking  of  painting,  says,  that  it  is 
merely  an  art  of  imitation,  and  tSix  oar  pl^are 
arises  from  the  troth  and  accuracy  of  the  like- 
ness, he  is  surely  wrong;  for,  if  it  were  so, 
where  would  be  tlie  superiority  of  the  Roman 
and  Bok>gnese  over  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools  ?    So,  also,  in  regard  to  fishing :  the  ac- 


as  they  name  them — imitations.  The  majority 
of  mankind  are  mad  oo  one  subject  or  another. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  animals  arQ  equally  90. 
These  mad  fly-fishers  are  successful,  no  doubt, 
because  they  meet  with  mad  fish,  which  are 
more  readily  taken  with  fantastic  flies  than  with 
naturally  coloured  and  shaped  ones.  That  is  the 
only  way  I  can  account  for  their  heterodoxy.    My 


eomplisbed  angler  does  not  condescefKi  to  imitate  '  ft'iends  do  not  mind  what  these  craclced  secta- 
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necifically,  and  in  a  servile  manner,  the  detail  of 
things ;  he  attends,  or  ought  to  attend,  only  to  the 
great  and  invariable  ideas  which  are  inherent  in 
universal  nature.  He  throws  his  flv  lightly  and 
with  elegance  on  'the  surface  of  the  glittering 
waters,  because  he  knows  that  an  insect  with  out- 
spread gauzy  wings  would  so  fall ;  but  he  does 
not  imitate  (or  if  he  ctoes  so,  his  practice  proceeds 
vpoA  an  erroneous  principle),  either  in  the  air  or 


rianssay."— P.  48 

This  is  certainly  a  pleasant,  easy,  tooth- 
pick style  of  writiDff,  although  we  do  not 
venture  to  recommend  its  adoption  by  others, 
because,  according  to  the  theory  to  which 
we  now  incline,  imitation  is  diflicalt,  if  not 
dangerous.  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
his  favourite  element,  the"  flight  or  the  motion  of  in  the  month  of  October,  1846,  a  young  rel- 
particiilar  species,  because  &  knows  that  trouts  ative  of  his  own  sent  him  a  fly  that  had 
are  much  less  conversant  in  entomology  than  M.  alighted  on  his  paper  when  he  was  sketch- 
LatreiUe,  and  that  their  omnivorous  propensities  j^w,  oy^  ^f  doors.  He  (the  youthful  rela- 
induce  them,  when  inclined  for  food  to  rise  with  ^^s  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  its  name  :— 
equal  eagerness  at  every  minute  thing  which  ^ 


ereepeth  upon  the  earth,  or  swimmeth  in  the  wa- 
ters. On  this  fact  he  generalizes^ — and  this  is 
the  philosc^y  of  fishing."* 

We  regard  the  mode  of  reasoning  here 
adopted  as  fair  enough,  and  on  the  whole  the 
facts  seem  in  favour  of  the  philosophers,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so ;  but  as 
others  are  not  of  that  opinion,  we  must  lis- 
ten to  them  also,  on  the  just  principle  of 
"  Audi  alteram  partem,'^  For  example,  the 
author  of  the  Hand-Book  of  Angling,"  who 
rejoices  in  the  fleeting  name  of  Ephemera, 
a^eres  to  the  old  doctrine,  and  thinks  flies 
flies.  We  are  sorry  for  him,  but  cannot 
help  it. 

"  Of  late  years,"  he  observes,  **  a  new  doctrine 
<— in  my  opinion,  a  totally  wrong  one — has  been 
sent  forth  about  artificial  flies.  Some  Scotch 
writers  were  the  first  promulgators  of  it,  and  they 
have  carried  it  to  ridiculous  extravagance.  They 
positively  maintain  that  there  is  no  likeness  be- 
tween the  natural  flv  and  the  artificial  one,  and 
that,  when  natural  flies  are  on  the  water,  the  an- 
gler will  be  more  successful  by  using  artificial 
flies  as  widely  different  from  them  in  shape,  col- 
oar,  &c.,  as  may  be.  FThe  philosophers  have 
never  fravcly  gone  this  length.]  A  nondescript 
artificial  flv  wul  succeed  better,  they  say,  than  a 
bad  resemblance,  and  every  attempt  at  imitation, 
in  their  opinion,  produces  at  tne  best  but  a 
bad  resemblance.  These  angling  heretics  con- 
tend that  fish,  rising  at  a  natural  fly,  immediately 
detect,  by  comparison,  of  course— the  bad  imita- 
tion, and  refuse  to  rise  at  it ;  whereas  they  will 
rise  at  some  outlandish  artificial  that  diftrs,  more 
than  chalk  does  from  Cheshire  cheese,  from  the 
living  fly  on  the  waterv  They  say  that  when 
they  go  fly-fishing  they  catch  some  of  those  flits 
that  are  on  the  water,  and  fish  with  artificial  flies 
totally  dififerent  from  them»  and  invariably  meet 
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**  When  the  fly  arrived,  some  boyish  anglers 
were  with  me.  and  I  tol(|l  them  to  find  amongst 
my  artificial  flies  any  one  that  they  thought  re- 
sembled the  natural  one  in  shape  and  colour. 
Without  more  than  necessary  delay,  and  at  the 
first  guess,  they  picked  out  ttie  right  imitation. 
I  then  told  them  to  look  for  the  same  fly  in  Alfred 
Ronalds'  <  Fly-fisher's  Entomology.'  They  did 
so;  found  the  drawine  and  the  imitation,  and 
pronounced  the  naturalfly  *  the  gold-eyed  gauae- 
wing.'  They  were  right ;  ana  if  boyish  eyes, 
looking  through  nature's  microscope,  were  right, 
think  you  fish  would  be  wrong  ? 

^Now,  this  flv  of  which  I  am  speaking,  has  a 
green  body,  with  a  slight  yellow  cast  in  it,  four 
transparent  reticulatecTwings,  lying  flat  over  the 
body,  the  two  under  wmgs  being  shorter  than  the 
upper,  and  these  latter  longer  than  the  body  of  the 
flv.  The  head  and  eyes  appeared  bristly  bur- 
nished. Tou  have  seen  an  imitation  cigar  widi 
its  burning  end,  deceive  the  most  knowing  coii- 
noisKur,  Yon  have  seen  a  glass  filled  with  sim- 
ulated bcandy  and  water,  invitingly  undulating, 
as  it  was  oflered  to  a  most  accomplished  jadge, 
and  taken  by  him  unconscious^,  antil  no  sniell 
or  taste  torn  him  of  the  deception.  Yoa  have 
seen  man  deceived  by  imitations,  witli  his  fine  eye 
for  shape  and  colour — and  yet  the  philosophers 
tell  you  fish  cannot  be  so  deceived." — ^P.  50. 

This  is  not  only  fine  writing,  but  approach- 
es powerful  painting.  It  certainly  exhibits 
several  good  groups,  well  fitted  to  afl&rd  sub- 
jects  for  a  series  of  rather  striking  pictures 
of  domestic  life.  "Artifice  detected,  or 
Hemerobius  himself  again,"  would  delight 
the  angler  and  entomologist ;  "  The  burning 
of  Havanah,  or  the  smokeless  smoker,"  would 
hold  out  a  model  to  young  men,  whose  mai- 
3en  aunts  mourn  over  the  deteriorated  smell 
of  the  rising  generation;  while  "The  ac- 
complished Judge  done  brown,"  would  show, 
that  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  weakest  of 
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mankind  should  never  trust  to  mere  appear- 
ances,  and  are  often  deceived  thereby. 

The  insect  above  referred  to,  is  tiemero- 
Huts  perla  of  naturalists  ;  a  creature  beauti- 
ful exceedingly,  with  delicate  lace-like 
wings,  a  head  and  body  of  pale  and  ghostly 
green,  and  eyes  lustrous  as  balls  of  living 
fire.  It  flies  about  in  calm  summer  even- 
ings, with  wings  broadly  expanded,  but  of 
feeble  force,  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  their  texture,  and  deficiency  of  muscular 
power ;  and  hence  it  never  stirs  abroad  in 
windy  weather.  It  does  not  affect  the  river- 
side, but  is  rather  a  sylvan  species,  being 
found  along  the  outskirts  of  woods,  and  in 
well-sheltered  fields,  and  shrub-encircled 
gardens,  laying  its  eggs,  remarkable  for  the 
stalk-like  elongations  by  which  they  are 
supported,  on  the  leaves  of  lime  trees.  The 
instant  it  touches  water  with  its  ample  wings, 
and  very  feeble  thorax,  it  falls  flat,  helpless, 
paralysed,  upon  the  surface,  as  if  deprived 
of  every  power-of  locomotion.  We  should 
like  to  see  Ephemera's  imitation  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  kind  ; 
but  if  it  no  more  resembles  the  real  one, 
than  does  Mr.  Ronalds'  drawing  of  the  arti- 
ficial insect,  then  the  "  young  relative"  must 
indeed  have  been  a  sharp-sighted  youth. 
Its  body,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  formed  of 
"  very  pale  green  floss  silk,  tied  on  with  silk 
thread  of  the  same  colour,"  while  the  wings 
and  legs,  both  of  which  are  yellowish  green 
in  nature,  are  to  be  composed  in  art  of"  the 
palest  blue  dun  hackle  which  can  be  pro- 
cured." Ephemera  no  doubt  improves  the 
imitation  of  the  organs  of  flight,  by  substi- 
tuting the  fibres  of  a  young  starling's  wing- 
feather  stained  green, — but  then  for  the 
head,  shining  like  a  small  though  most  efful- 
gent light-house,  he  recommends  "two  or 
three  laps  of  bright  brown  silk !"  and  all  this 
in  the  way  of  a  precise  and  specific  imita- 
tion, not  of  a  winged  insect  in  general,  but 
of  Hemerobitu  perla  in  particular.  We 
wonder  how  it  works  upon  the  water,  and 
how  like,  after  a  minute's  immersion,  may 
be  the  pale  green  floss,  bright  brown  silk, 
and  stained  fibre  of  the  starling's  wing,  all 
dodging  away  diligently  as  one  united  and 
harmonious  fly,  to  the  fair  and  frail  original, 
lying  outspread  upon  the  liquid  surface  in 
pearly  though  unconscious  lustre.  There 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  trout  will 
first  swallow  the  real  insect,  and  then  at- 
tempt to  swallow  the  artificial  one,  which, 
however,  it  will  be  debarred  from  doing  by 
Ephemera  himself  (who  we  are  sure  is  an 
excellent  angler  in  practice,  though  oo  the 
point  in  question  theoretically  wrong)  in- 
stantly striking  the  unexpected  barb  into  its 
cheek  or  tongue,  and  landing  it  in  less  iban 


no  time.  But  this  voracity  on  the  part  of 
the  trout,  however  inexcusable,  is  in  no  way 
unaccountable.  It  merely  prefers  two  mor- 
sels 4o  one,  however  disimilar  these  may  be ; 
and  no  person  can  (or  at  least  ought  to)  sup- 
pose that  it  mistakes  "  the  laps  of  brown  silk" 
and  other  "  furnishings,"  for  the  resplendent 
visage  of  the  gold-eyed  gauze- wing."  No 
sensible  (if  hungry)  man  refuses  mutton- 
chops  because  he  cannot  conscientiously  con- 
ceive  them  to  be  veal-cutlets.  He  will  pro- 
bably help  himself  to  both,  if  placed  within 
his  reach,  and  if  one  or  other  should  turn 
out  to  be  not  quite  what  he  expected,  he  will 
no  doubt  upbraid  the  waiter,  who  will  mere- 
ly put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  .  Let  him 
be  thankful  that  he  has  not  a  hook  in  his 
own.  « 

We  fear  from  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
last  quoted  paragraph,  "  and  yet  the  philoso- 
phers tell  you  fish  cannot  bo  so  deceived," 
that  Ephemera  really  does  not  understand 
the  question,  afler  all.  Not  only  do  "the 
philosophers"  tell  us  fish  can  be  so  deceived, 
but  they  inform  us,  that  they  are  much  more 
easrfy  deceived,  than  the  disciples  of  the 
other  school  are  aware  of.  Because  the 
said  philosophers  while  admitting  that  fish 
are  caught,  and  even  asserting  that  they 
catch  them  now  and  then  themselves,  mere- 
ly deny  that  artificial  flies  specifically  resem- 
ble real  ones,  and  so  they  all  the  more  ad- 
mit that  trout  are  easily  deceived  by  imita- 
tions  of  the  most  abominable,  absurd,  and 
outrageous  nature,  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive,  or  his  hands  to  exe- 
cute. 

According  to  Ephemera,  birds  are  con- 
stantly deceived  by  "/^  artificial  fly." 
We  have  killed  but  few  fowls  of  the  air 
with  rod  and  line,  but  we  doubt  not  the 
thing  is  possible. 

*'  Swallows,  martins,  swifits,  goldfinches,  have 
darted  at  artificial  flies,  as  the  wind  flew  them 
about  on  the  line,  and  have  hooked  themselves 
and  been  taken.  It  was  only  last  year,  that  a 
dmigfaill  cock  [he  should  have  had  his  hackles 
palled],  seized  an  artificial  May-fly  attached  to 
an  angler's  rod,  resting  outside  an  inn  at  Buxton, 
and  was  caught  If  birds  take  these  imitations 
of  water-flies,  not  being  their  natural  or  best  food, 
how  can  it  be  argued  that  fish  will  not  take 
them."— P.  52. 

Certainly  the  argument  will  not  be  main- 
tained by  any  man  who  fills  his  fishing, 
basket,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  however 
stubbornly  he  may  insist  that  neither  cocks 
nor  hens  take  them  because  they  exactly 
resemble  their  old  friend  Hemerobius  perla^ 
or  any  other  flying  thing. 

"  The  phfloHphsm  ssy^imtoi^  at  imknian 
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ue  of  DO  avafl,  for  aalmon  and  some  of  the  sal-  * 
moQukB  rise  eagerly  at  artificial  flies  that  resem- ' 
Ue  Dothinff  living  on  earth,  in  air,  or  water.  TTuit 
is  truBy  ana  as  vet  unaccountable.  But  dress  those 
gaudy  salmon-flies,  or  lake  trout-flies,  as  small  as 
yoa  like,  and  the  common  trout  and  grayling  will 
not  rise  at  them."— P.  63. 

With  grayling,  as  It  is  not  a  Scotch  fish, 
we  have  nothing  now  to  do ;  but  this  we 
know,  that  with  small  salmon-flies,  we  have 
killed  scores  of  common  trout,  and  it  is  in- 
deed our  usual  nractice  in  grilse  fishing,  to 
angle  not  only  the  strong  runs,  and  deeper 
waters  where  these  fish  lie,  but  also  all  the 
shallower  pools  and  streams,  as  we  pass 
alon^r,  for  trout ;  and  the  last  day  we  tried 
the  Inver,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland, 
although  we  killed  only  a  couple  of  grilse, 
we  captured  eighteen  excellent  river-trout 
with  the  same  fly.  A  day  or  two  subse- 
quently, while  angling  along  a  certain  rocky 
range  of  shore  at  theliead  of  Loch  Assynt, 
in  the  hope  of  grilse,  and  with  a  grilse-fly 
as  the  drag,  and  a  loch-fly  as  Cropper,  we 
killed  a  fine  fresh-run  grilse  with  the  latter, 
and  the  majority  of  twenty-seven  loch-trout 
with  the  former.  We  firmly  believe  Ephe- 
mera would  have  made  a  better  day's  work 
of  it,  either  with  his  own  flies,  or  any  other 
person's. 

t^The  artificial  May-fly  is  not  a  killing  bait 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  when 
thrown  upon  the  water  amouffst  the  real  flies, 
fish  win  generally  prefer  the  latter.  Use  anv 
odier  artificial  flv,as  unlike  the  May-fly  as  possi- 
ble, and  you  will  prove  the  theory  of  Uie  philoso- 
phers to  be  erroneous,  for  fish  wulnotrisc  at  th/Me 
umtikejties  at  oil."— -P.  63. 

It  is  curious  that  we  happened  inadver- 
tently  to  disprove  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
before  we  knew  it  had  been  made.  While 
fishing  Loch  Craggie,  near  Laii^,  last  June, 
the  May-fly,  commonly  so  called,  was  still 
upon  thie  water,  as  it  is  a  cold  though  kind 
coantry  thereabouts,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Loch,  in  ooosequence  of  a  heavy  and  con- 
tiauous  shower  of  hail,  were  on  the  22d  of 
that  month  for  an  hour  or  two  as  white  as 
Nova  Zambia.  But  on  one  of  our  more 
.genial  and  suoceMiul  days,  when  a  gentle 
rippling  breeze  was  bringing  the  natural 
insects  from  a  small  scantling  of  silvery- 
stemmed  birch-trees— the  only  wood  in 
view — and  we  were  floating  our  small  craft 
down  the  Loch,  we  espied  l»efore  us  a  pair 
of  May.flies  on  the  water,  holding  their 
winoB  ereot  and  high,  as  if  proud  of  their 
nemj  acquired  thi^h  by  no  means  safe 
position.  In  the  indulgence  of  our  ctu 
oaprioe,  though  with  no  -  desire  to  rh  1 
natures  &r  lees  eclipse  that  beautiful  at 


straction,  we  threw  our  cast  of  flies,  all 
three  fanciful,  and  two  of  them  our  own  in- 
vention,  beyond  the  "naturals,"  and  then 
brought  our  line  homewards,  and  between 
them,  a  little  under  water.  Just  as  our  own 
lures  intercepted  the  loving  pair,  there  was 
perceived  a  heavy  gurgling  bulge  upon  the 
surface,  and  old  C^rge  Muuro,  keeper  of 
Loch  Craggie,  who  was  working  the  boat  as 
smoothly  as  in  oil,  said  softly  in  Celtic 
Saxon,  "  She's  like  a  grulsh."  We  knew 
it ;  and  striking  her  fondly  but  firmly,  after 
a  few  minutes  dalliance  brought  her  first 
into  the  landing-net,  and  then  into  the  boat, 
where  she  lay  in  such  mild  yet  radiant 
freshness,  that  no  mention  could  be  made  of 
pearls.  She  was  of  course  not  a  ffrilse 
(which  having  no  wings,  cannot  attain  Loch 
Cranio),  and  had  never  been  to  sea ;  but 
had  nevertheless  swallowed  a  huge  sea- 
trout  lure,  resplendent  with  blue  wings,  a 
red  body,  a  gplden  cincture,  and  a  crimson 
tail,  a  thing,  or  rather  combination  of  things, 
altogether  more  nearly  resembling  a  foot- 
man  than  a  fly,  and  the  likeness  of  which 
assuredly  was  never  seen  alive  on  all  the 
earth. 

**  The  above  famous  May-fly,"  continues  the 
persevering  Ephemera,  "so  common  in  the  rivers 
of  the  Mioland,  the  Western,  and  the  Sou^em 
Counties  of  England,  is  not  so  common  in  the 
north,  is  rare  ami  even  unknown  in  many  of  the 
best  rivers  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  fish  with  it  there,  which 
proves  again  that  the  common  trout  at  any  rate 
will  not  rise  at  nondescript  things,  which  insdnct 
informs  them  have  no  resemblance  to  ^eir 
natural  food."— P.  65. 

A  creature  not  previously  seen  in  some 
particular  locality,  is  not  necessarily  a  non- 
descript. For  many  a  long  year  we  never 
met  with  either  a  bear  or  a  Bengal  tiger  in 
any  portion  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
yet  we  did  not  consider  them  as  nonde- 
scripts, for  we  had  ourselves  described 
them  on  several  occasions  with  oonsider- 
able  accuracy  ;  and  when,  during  one  still 
summer  morning,  while  walking  silently 
and  in  Solitude,  as  is  our  wont,  through  the 
sombre  pass  of  Killicrankie,  our  estonished 
vision  was  dazzled  by  encountering  team 
after  team  of  richly-harnessed  horses,  six  or 
eight  pair  to  many  a  sumptuous  carriage,  all 
bnght  and  burnished  even  like  the  golden 
chajriots  of  the  sun,  with  stately  serving- 
men  abreast  on  either  side — what  did  we 
chance  to  see  ?  Not  one,  but  many  tigers — 
the  panther  of  the  wilderness,  with  change- 
less spots, — the  broad-fronted  lion,  shaking 
the  dew-drops  from  his  .shagffy  main  ^not 
such  as  fell  of  old  on  Claversn)loody  field), 
—the  elephant,  wisest  of  beasts^  with  slow 
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and  solemn  steps, — and  camelo^ard,  <<tall 
as  the  mast  of  some  huge  ammiral/'  o'er- 
topping  the  young  trees.  These  were  by 
^  no  means  nondescripts,  though  erst  unseen 
in  Perthshire's  woodland  glades^  but  merely 
the  subdued  and  money-making  subjects  of 
the  "Lion  King,"  Carter  or  Van  Amburgh, 
we  know  not  which,  who  was  making  his 
way  between  Blair-Atholl  and  Dunkeld,  and 
onwards  to  Dundee.  But  this  is  a  digres- 
sion. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  May-fly  is 
unknown  in  Scotland,  and  that  being  89,  its 
imitation  is  a  nondescript  with  which  "it 
would  be  in  vain  to  fish  there,"  we  can 
prove  that  in  this  case  all  is  not  vanity  under 
the  sun.  We  have  no  special  fancy  for  the 
so-called  May-fly,  but  we  never  used  it  in 
Scotland,  either  in  loch  or  river,  without  find- 
ing it  acquit  itself  very  fairly  in  each.  We 
may  relieve  Ephemera's  mind,  however,  by 
informing  him  frankly,  that  the  natural  fly 
is  abundant  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Scotch 
trouts,  though,  like  the  English  ones,  they 
"  generally  prefer  the  real  flies,"  especially 
for  a  continuance,  will  take  them  also  in  the 
artificial  state,  in  spite  of  our  calling  them 
Mav-flies,  but  certcJnly  not  in  consequence 
of  their  thinking  that  they  are  so.* 

As  we  have  stated  our  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  artificial  flies  do  not  in  truth  at 
all  resemble  real  ones,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  fanciful  and  far  from  nature,  are  anK>ng 
the  most  successfully  deceptive  in  art,  we  of 
course  do  not  maintain  the  necessity  of  per- 
fect, or  even  approximate  imitation,  which 
is  so  far  fortunate,  as  we  at  the  same  time 
deny  its  possibility.  But  as  Ephemera  is  of 
a  totally  diflerent  opinion,  we  shall  conclude 
this  portion  of  our  subject  by  the  following 
passage  from  the  "  Hand-Book,"  after  which 
we  don't  think  much  more  need  be  said  on 


*  We  have  ourselves  invented  some  of  the  best 
loch-trout  flies  now  in  use,  although  we  don'tdaeire 
to  dwell  much  on  that  matter.  It  is  a  good  if  not  a 
Mat  thing  to  be  modest  as  well  as  meritorious ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  here  alluding  to  our 
latest,  and  not  least  ingenious  application  of  science 
to  art,  in  the  way  of  a  mund-bait  This  consists 
of  a  small  pellet,  used  like  salmon  roe,  with  which 
it  may  be  intermii^led,  and  made  of  chloroform 
paste.  We  name  it  *•  Simpson's  Persuader,"  in 
honour  of  an  Ediubureh  Prof^sor,  wbo  has  suc- 
cessfully introduced  the  use  of  chloroform  into 
other  arts  than  those  of  angling.  A  trout  no  sooner 
takes  one  of  these  pellets  into  its  mouth  than  it 
falls  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  may  be  instantly  drawn 
ashore,  and  put  to  death  without  its  knowing  any- 
thing more  about  it.  We  expect  a  first-class  medal 
fW>m  the  "  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,**  and  surely  deserve  it  £ir  more  than  do 
long-winded  wearisome  clergymen  their  filQ  a-. 
piece,  for  inflicting  on  their  fellow-creaturef  the; 
annual  Gibsonian  sermon  on  the  subje<;t. 


either  side.  After  referring  to  the  adraa- 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Mr. 
Ronalds'  "Fly-fisher's  Entomology,"  and 
Mr.  Blacker's  "  Art  of  Fly-makmg,"  the 
author  proceeds — 

**  Still  we  are  not  perfect  in  fly-making,  nor 
riiall  we  be  so  until  some  more  pains-taking  fly- 
dresser  gets  a  collection  of  natond  flies,  examines 
them  by  means  of  the  microscope,  ascertains  their 
precise  colour  and  anatomy,  and  then  by  micro- 
scopic examinatbns  again  of  feathers,  mohair, 
ftir,  and  so  forth,  arrives  at  the  exact  imitative 
materials.  When  that  is  done,  fly-fishing  will  be 
reduced  to  a  sportimr  science  exceedingly  amnsive 
and  instmotive.  The  yonng  m&n  or  woman  flj- 
dresser,  at  present  is  merely  acquainted  with  the 
mechanicd  part  of  the  art,  dresses  from  artificial 
specimens,  knows  little  er  nothing  of  the  natural 
insect,  and  is  rarely  a  good  angler.  They  are 
copyists,  and  do  not  know  whether  that  which 
the]f  have  to  copy  is  a  good  likeness  of  die  living 
snbyect  or  not.  A  fiimng4ackle  maker,  to  be  a 
great  and  good  one,  should  have  an  insect  mn- 
seam — each  fly,  caterpillar,  or  beetle,  preserved 
in  cases,  named  and  numbered,  and  its  season 
noted.  From  these  models  he  should  dress  his 
flies;  and  when  he  finds  he  has  succeeded  in 
framing  perfect  copies,  he  shouM  note  down  the 
materials  he  has  used  in  their  fennatk>n,and  then 
he  will  have  sure  guides  for  the  fly-dreeeerB  be 
empties.  He  shoaid  pay  those  persons  well,  and 
engage  none  who  do  not  deserve  high  pay;  and 
should  charge  hb  customers  a  remunerative  price. 
The  generaltv  of  flies  are  sold  at  too  low  a  price. 
They  cannot  be  made  well  at  a  Jow  price;  they 
must  be  defective  in  every  way,  and  hence  the 
purchaser  meets  with  little  success,  much  loss  of 
time  and  of  money,  ibr  cheap  thinjn  are  always 
the  most  expensive  in  the  end."— P.  70. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and 
we  heartily  wish  each  great  and  good  fishing, 
tackle  maker  all  sucoess;  may  he  have 
better  pay,  and  never  prick  his  fingers.  But 
it  is  rather  fearful  to  look  forward  to  the 
result  of  such  intense  study  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  workS)  under  laborioxis  miciosoop- 
ioal  investigations,  ^hy,  the  world  of 
waters  will  be  covered  with  cunmn^  Frank* 
enstein's,  able  and  willing  togive  such  life  and 
motion  to  dead  matter,  that  the  very  fish  will 
be  no  less  delighted  than  deceived.  When  the 
poor  stadent,  sopping  his  cocky-leekie,  dis- 
covered, when  it  was  rather  late,  tJwt  he  had 
swallow^  a  large  black  dug  instead  of  a 
prune,  his  only  observatkNi  was,  ^Th«t  will 
teach  thee  not  to  look  so  like  a  plum-damas.'' 
We  have  no  doubt  that  when  Ephemera's 
flies  are  formed  and  finished  oflT  after  the 
^t^per-natural  fashioD  above  anttcipatedy  they 
will  be  most  amazingly  roa  after  under 
water;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  will  be  otAj  by 
sheer  inadvertenoe  that  a  trout  will  c<MMle- 
soend  now  and  then  to  take  a  partiouliirly 
pleasant-lookiog  real  linbarbed  ioseet,  and 
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wkma  he  teds  it  go  ntove  smooddy  down  his 
diroat  than  be  expected,  he  may  then  gurgle 
in  his  gills,  "  that  will  teach  thee  not  to  1^ 
so  like  a  jly." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  followers  of 
the  piscatorial  art  are  at  present  divisible 
into  two  great  schools  or  i^oals — ^we  shall 
not  call  them  iactions«-the  philosophers 
(^£W  Mf  ^«)  or  lovers  of  wisdom,  and  the 
•phemerals  (^Efif^Mp^)  or  creatures  of  a  day ; 
ami  althongh  we  think  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  this  world  that  is  falsely  philosophi. 
cal,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  that  is  truly 
ephemeral,  we  confess  that  in  relation  to  the 
present  Vexed  question  (and  we  are  sorry  to 
here  vexed  it),  we  take  our  side  with  the 
former  on  what  we  think  a  fixed  foundation, 
rather  than  with  the  latter  on  one  unstable 
as  the  element  m  which  they  stand.  We 
shall  now  return  to  Mr.  Stoddart. 

Our  impression  at  one  time  was,  that  this 
skilful  practitioner,  in  respect  to  the  theoret- 
ical views  above  expounded,  took  up  a  kind 
of  intermediate  positkm,  like  those  politi- 
cians, rather  wily  than  wise,  who  don't  at- 
tend  Tory  meetings  and  won't  go  to  Whig 
ones.  But  we  did  him  injustice,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  quite  upon 
the  sound  side.  Even  in  his  earliest  work, 
the  "Scottish  Angler,"  we  find  as  fol- 
lows: — 

**  A  great  deal  has  been  ofibred  upon  tikis  mat* 
tor  by  various  writers,  which  we^deem  absurd 
and  annecesBory.  Troni  are  no  doubt  nice  and 
caprioKMis  ioeders;  bat  aa^r  jM'etendons  in 
ai^ilers  to  classify  and  distinguish  their  favourite 
ffiesy  according  to  the  month,  are  totally  without 
reason.  The  colours  of  water  and  sky  are  the 
only  indicators  which  can  lead  us  to  select  the 
most  killiD£  hook,  and  even  these  are  often  de- 
oeptive.  We  have  fished  in  one  stream  of  a 
river  when  dark,  and.  in  the  next  when  red  flies 
look  the  lead.  There  is  no  tmsting  to  the  fancy 
in  certain  places.  On  Tweed,  we  have  seen  it 
veer  about,  like  the  wind,  in  one  moment,  with- 
ont  a  note  of  preparation.  Most  rivers,  however, 
are  more  steady ;  and  when  the  water  is  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  may  be  relied  on  with  at  most  two 
sorts  of  flies  all  the  year  round.  For  ourselves, 
oar  maximum  in  every  Scottish  stream  is  reduced 
to  only  four  descriptions  of  artificial  flies,  with 
Qoe  or  other  of  which  we  engage  to  catch  trout 
over  all  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  and  practice 
have  oonvineed  us  of  the  needlessness  of  storing 
op  endless  and  ^rplexing  varieties,  which  some 
do,  to  look  knowrag  and  scientific.*'— P.  35. 

in  his  rec^it  work,  our  author  speaks  out 
still  more  plainly : — 

"  In  the  povceding  chapter  I  have  sufficiendy 
exposed  to  view  my  theory  respecting  the  artin- 
CM  fly»  disclaiming  the  coauaon  notion,  that  it  is 
^aite  imperative  to  oonstmct  it  after  a  fixed,  na- 
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tuml  model,  to  adapt  it  to  bears  and  ssssoba,  or, 
except  in  the  matter  of  me,  to  extend  tiie  varie^ 
beyond  a  very  limited  and  cieaiiy-deflned  range.^ 

He  elsewhere  remarks,  how  tantalizing  it 
is,  while  angling,  to  be  approached,  almost 
within  a  roa's  length,  by  numbers  of  feed- 
ing trout,  ahd  yet  find  oneself  unable  to  se- 
cure even  half  a  dozen  of  the  smallest. 

How,  then,"  he  asks, "  is  this  to  be  obviated  ? 
FuUy  aad  sufficiently  it  cannot ;  but  in  a  obtain 
measure,  I  have  reason  to  think,  it  may,  and  that 
by  the  adoption  of  a  di&reat  sixe  uad  species  of 
fly  from  the  one  astir.  Instead,  for  instance,  of 
an  artificial  March-brown,  let  the  angler  nse  a 
dark  coloured  hackle  or  hare4ag,  dressed  upon 
No.  4  Kendal  wire"— P.  87. 

When  alluding  to  night-fishing  during 
sultry  weather  in  June  and  July,  he  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  fly 
should  have  <<  any  definite  colour,  or  that  it 
be  made,  as  many  suppose,  to  resemble  a 
small  moth.  I  have  found  black,  brown, 
and  hare-lug  flies  equally  as  effective  as 
white  and  yellow  ones.*' — ^P.  90.  And 
when  referring  to  the  black  and  brown 
hackles,  as  forming,  in  his  opinion,  along 
with  the  hare-lug,  the  three  foundational  or 
essential  flies,  he  adds  as  follows : — 

**  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
hackle-fly,  the  wing,  finsel,  and  dabbing,  whether 
of  silk  or  wool,  possess,  on  many  occasions,  an 
attractive  influence  over  trout ;  nay,  even  a  com- 
bination of  these  without  hackle  at  all,  may  con- 
stitute a  takinff  lure ;  but  what  is  proved  by  all 
this,  but  that  fish  are  allured,  not  on  account  of 
the  close  resemblance  which  tiie  artificial  hook  is 
designed  to  have  to^particular  insects,  appropriate 
to  particular  montlis  and  seasons,  but  from  other 
causes  of  a  different  nature.  These  are  size,  mo- 
tion, form,  and  eolour ;  the  latter  qaalification 
being  the  one  upon  which,  by  introducing  cer- 
tain well-tried  standards,  my  classification,  as 
regards  the  artificial  fly,  has  been  conducted." — 
P.  93. 

Mr.  Stoddart,  therefore,  now  derides,  and 
justly,  the  absurdities  of  thoee  who,  exult- 
ing in  the  possession  of  five  or  six  dozen 
varieties  of  insect  imitations,  consume  the 
primest  portion  of  the  day  in  testing  their 
attractive  powers,  now  unlooping  one  be- 
cause It  is  too  dark,  then  another  because  it 
is  too  light,  and  "  attaching  in  turn  the  latest 
urban  conceit,  redoubted  as  a  killer,  the 
fail-me-never  of  aome  sporting  paraon  or 
half-pay  hero." 

•"  What,  I  natnrally  ask,"  he  continaea» «  are 
the  notions  of  sooh  ai^tlen  with  respect  to  the 
taslea,oi^itMtgrba,tfaeeptioBofthetis«iY  Be 
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they  mf^pote  thii  fidi»  in  regaid  to  Itk  Mir&ce 
food,  BO  singularly  capricions  na  to  refuse  all 
othm  but  the  insect  of  the  dav — so  whimsical, 
as  even  to  resist  the  claims  of  hunger  itself,  un- 
less wrought  on  by  the  appearance  of  some  pe- 
culiarly streaked  water-fly?  Do. they  isjicj  it 
discriminative  of  every  shade  or  hue  in  the  wing, 
body,  and  feelers  of  its  prey  ? 

"The  experience  of  twenty  years  and  up- 
wards has  led  to  the  conviction,  on  my  part,  that 
a  stock  consisting  of  three,  or  at  most  four,  di- 
versities of  trouung  flies,  is  quito  sufficient  to 
insure  success  at  all  seasons  on  any  of  our  lakes 
and  streams.  I  am  talking  of  diversities,  and, 
in  doing  so,  allude  to  the  colour,  shape,  and  nuu 
terial  of  the  imitation  employed — not  at  all  to 
its  size;  that  I  leave  to  be  wholly  regulated  by 
oirtamstances,  sudi,  for  instance,  as  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  low  or  flooded  stato  of  the  wa- 
tor,  calms  or  winds,  &c. 

**  The  fly-stock  of  the  trout-flsher  may  then, 
I  opine,  in  point  of  colour,  be  restricted,  with- 
out detrin^ent,  to  the  following  varieties : — 

**  1.  The  red  or  brown  hackle,  with  or  with- 
out wings. 

« 2.  The  black  hackle.  Do.  do.* 

•*  8.  The  hare-lug  or  water-mouse  body,  with 
wings. 

**  These,  as  noted  down,  are  essentially  the 
ground-work  of  a  killing  fl^-stock.  They  are 
the  elements  most  requisite  m  the  construction 
of  those  lures,  which  pedant  authors  on  angling 
have  chosen  to  dignify  with  entomological 
names,  and  by  the  addition  as  well  as  substitu- 
tion of  other  materials,  increase  and  vary  to 
such  a  degree,  that  all  count  of  what  really  is  a 
taking  aira  trustworthy  fly  is  overwhelmed  in 
their  teaming  and  bulky  store  page." — ^P.  77-8.f 


•  In  reg^ard  to  the  above  alternative  of  **  with  or 
without  vrinfs,**  we  should  say  decidedly,  in  almost 
all  cases,  tnth  wings.  The  so-called  spider-flies, 
Palmers  and  other  apterotu  species,  do  very  well 
while  under  the  influence  of  motion,  but  when 
they  come  to  a  stand  still,  as  they  must  often  do, 
especially  when  the  angler  is  fishing  with  a  long 
line  in  quiet  waters,  they  assume  a  very  lifeless  in- 
organic aspect,  as  if  they  were  merely  small  incipi- 
ent bottle-brushes,  or  tufts  of  dingy  thistle-down. 
But  a  neat,  compact,  somewhat  slender  pair  ot 
wings,  look  well  when  travelling  through  tne  wa- 
ter, and  give,  moreover,  during  momentary  pauses, 
a  steady  and  substantial  aspect,  like  that  of  a  fly 
wsU  to  do  in  the  world,  and  therefore  worth  vie* 
tiouziag.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  a  trout 
pursue  a  wingless  tail-fly  from  the  side  of  a  stream 
mto  still  water,  when,  motion  having  ceased,  it 
detected  the  feathery  disarray,  and  passing  onwards, 
engulfed  one  of  Uie  droppers  equally  in  a  state  of 
rest,  but  more  substantially  dressed,  and  winged. 

t  In  the  «« Scottish  Angler,"  Mr.  S.  had  previ- 
ously  stated,  that  *•  foremost  is  the  fly  commonly 
called  the  Professor,  after  Professor  Wilson  of  Edin- 
burffh.  The  wings  are  formed  of  a  mottled  brown 
feattier,  taken  from  the  Mallard  or  wild  drake ;  the 
body  is  of  yellow  floss  sUk,  rather  longish  [the  body, 
not  the  silk,  which  is  trig  and  tightly  wimpled], 
aUd  wound  about  close  to  the  head  with  a  fine  red 
or  black  hackle';  tails  are  often  U8H»  Irut  we  tbiuk 
tbsui  uaosoesiary.    Ins^d  of  a  yeUow  silk  body. 


Paw  we  the  ohapton  "  on  wolrm^fiilu^ 
for  trout  ;'^  "  on  trouting  with  mimiow,  anS 
parr-tail ;"  on  **  angling  with  the  salmoa 
roe ;" — and  let  us  approach  with  respect 
bordering  upon  awe,  chapter  9, — "  The 
Salmon. 

We  shall  not  inflict  upon  our  readers 
what  ought  l)y  this  time  to  be  to  them  the 
well-known  history  of  this  princely  species. 
Is  it  not  recorded  in  the  books  of  Shaw  and 
Young  ?  But  is  it  not  mis-stated  in  the  book 
of  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  ?  Somewhat  we 
opine,  and  shall  ere  long  proceed  to  prove.* 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  consider  briefly  the 
subject  of  angling  for  salmon,  as  discussed 
by  Mr.  Scrope,  the  said  T.  T.  Stoddart,  and 
other  worthies. 

A  rod  which  is  characterized  by  length 
and  strength,  of  course  enables  the  piscator 
to  eflfect  a  far  cast,  and  this  is  of  advantage 
in  deep  and  broad  rivers,  where  wading,  if 
not  dangerous  is  at  least  unadvisable.  Oa 
the  other  band,  the  additional  fatigue  of 
wielding  a  heavy  rod  must  be  considered  In 
a  long  day's  work,  as  the  muscular  action 
of  the  back  and  arms  is  not  inexhaustible, 
and  a  sense  of  pain  and  weariness  does  not 
add  either  to  the  pleasure  or  productivenese 
of  sport.     No  doubt 

*^  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain ;'' 

but  when  a  rod  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
gives  a  reasonable  command  of  a  river,  it  it 
well  to  be  satisfied  with  that  extent.  The 
great  use  of  a  long  rod,  is  not  only  to  aflR>nd 
a  far  cast  with  a  heavy  line,  but  to  enable 
the  angler  to  hold  that  line  well  up  out  of 


we  sometimes  adopt  one  of  pale  green,  especially 
in  loch  fishing."— P.  25.  In^jthe  "  Angler's  Com- 
panion," the  author  eives  rather  less  promineaoe 
to  the  Professor  than  his  unabated  powers  deserve. 
We  used  him  much  and  most  advantageously  last 
season ;  and  in  Loch  Cragffie,  and  other  northern 
quarters,  found  him  when  of  good  size,  and  dressed 
with  the  coils  of  red  hackle  coming  well  on  to -the 
forepart  of  the  chest,  a  more  killing  lure  than  his 
darker  and  more  bulky-bodied  companion,  **  Green 
Mantle."  Having  a  great  admiration,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  tne  reading  and  reel-using  public, 
for  both  the  actual  and  the  artificial  Professor,  we 
take  this  opportonity  to  stato,  that  in  respect  to 
each  the  feebng  referred  to  is  rather  increased  than 
diminished. 

•  The  exposition  above  referred  to,  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  Mr.  Stoddart's  erroneous  views  re- 
garding the  production  of  salmon,  and  the  growth 
of  parr,  is  already  written,  and  farmed,  in  fact,  a 

Eortion  of  the  present  article,  the  length  of  which, 
owever,  is  so  unduly  extended,  as  to  make  the  in- 
sertion of  the  whole  at  once  inconsistent  with  other 
editorial  arrangements.  We  have,  therefore,  re- 
served certaia  critical  inquiries  connected  with  the 
physiological  and  natural*  hi0t<»y  of  the  saliioa, 
until  next  Number. 
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the  way  of  projeotfaf  toAm  or  sloBfls,  when 
tba  fiah  makas  a  bng  and  rapid  run  over  a 
rough  country,  and  cannot  be  kept  up  with 
in  conaequenoe  of  the  broken  nature  of  the 
gitMmd.  You  also  weary  him  out  all  the 
sooner  by  the  additional  weight  whioh  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  firm  hold- 
ing, by  "  giving  the  butt "  as  the  backward 
position  of  the  rod  is  called,  without  endan- 
gering the  tackle.  But  with  a  slight  or 
single-handed  implement  (we  have  frequent- 
ly kiMed  fishy*  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
weight,  with  a  rather  delicately  constructed 
tfout-rod,  which  measures  only  thirteen  feet 
four  inches)  ^eater  caution  and  a  few 
minutes  more  time  are  needed ;  and  it  may 
happen  that  during  these  few  minutes  the 
sUm  portion  of  skin  or  tendon^  by  which  the 
prey  is  held,  if  slightly  hooked,  gives  way, 
and  although  the  Tine  is  lighten^,  the  an- 
gler'a  heart  becomes  heavy  with  hope  de- 
terred. So  as  delays  are  dangerous,  the 
quicker  a  salmon  can  be  killed  the  better. 
At  the  same  time  we  admit  that  Captain 
— — ——  is  an  excellent  and  successful  an. 
gler,  and  he  always  uses  a  aingle*handed 
rod, — ^but  then  his  chief  reason  for  so  doing 
is  not  of  a  guiding  nature  to  others,  but 
rather  personal  to  himself,  as  he  served 
throughout  the  peninsular  war,  and  came 
homo  with  only  one  arm. 

The  length  of  the  line  shouki  also  be  in 
some  measure  regulated  by  that  of  the  river, 
although  ten  or  twenty  yards,  more  or  less, 
make  uttle  difference  in  the  ^weight  of  the 
tackle,  and  it  is  well  to  be  provided  for  a 
rwH,  although  fish  don't  go  so  far  as  foxes. 
Prom  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  yards, 
probably  include  the  utmost  that  may  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  the  least  that  it  b  safe  to 
trust  to.  It  should  taper  for  a  few  yards  at 
the  extremity,  which  makes  the  casting  por- 
tion somewhat  lighter,  and  produces  a  more 
delicate  gradation  towards  the  gut-line.  But 
it  should  surely  not  be  "  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  taper  towards  each  end,^*  as  Ephemera 
hath  it,  as  this  would  cause  additional  weak- 
ness, in  proportion  as  the  line  was  well  run- 
out. 

Of  the  colour  of  gut  we  have  already 
spoken.  As  to  its  being  used  single  or  double, 
that  must  depend  upon  its  quality.  First- 
rate  single  gut  is  sufficient,  with  skill  and 
carefulness,  to  kill  a  salmon  to  its  heart's 
content ;  but  we  think  the  gradation  just  re- 
ferned  to,  makes  it  rather  advisable  to  have 
at  least  the  upper  portion  double  for  a  few 


*  In  Anglers*  phraseology,  the  term  fish  U  only 
applied  to  grilse  and  salmon,  and  never  to  fVesh- 
water  trout,  however  large  and  resplendent  these 
may  be. 


links  adjoiningthe  reel-line.  If  die  river 
is  rough  and  rocky,  and  genuine  salmon-gut 
of  prime  quality  cannot  be  had,  then  the  en- 
tire casting-line  should  be  double. 

In  regani  to  the  choice  of  files,  the  first 
thing  is  to  endeavour  to  forget  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  natural  fly  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  You  may  then,  by  assiduous  and 
observant  practice  on  your  own  part,  con- 
joined with  reasonable  though  not  too  per- 
tinacious inquiry  from  others  who  are  locally 
experienced,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  arti- 
ficial kinds.  That  some  flies  are  better  than 
others  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  before-hand,  which  may  prove 
the  most  successful,  so  variable  are  the . 
fancies  of  salmon,  and  apparently  so  regu- 
lated by  the  state  of  the  river,  of  the  weather, 
or  of  other  things  it  may  be  of  an  atmospheric 
nature — unappreciable  by  our  less  delicate 
^rceptions. 


"  When  &  man  toils  a  long  time  without 
cess,"  says  Mr.  Scro^  ^*  he  is  apt  to  attribute  - 
his  failure  to  the  usmg  an  improper  fly,  so  he 
changes  his  book  through,  till  at  last,  perhaps 
he  catches  fish.  The  fly  with  which  he  achieves 
tliis,  is  naturally  a  favourite  ever  afterwards,  and 
probably  without  reason :  the  cnuse  of  success 
might  lie  in  the  change  of  air  and  temperature 
of  the  water ;  and  the  same  thing  would  proba- 
bly have  occurred  if  he  had  persevered  with  the 
same  fly  with  which  he  began.  When  the  night 
has  been  frosty,'  salmon  will  not  stir  till  the 
water  has  received  the  genial  warmth  of  the  day ; 
and  there  are  a  thousand  hidden  causes  of  ob- 
struction, of  which  we,  who  are  not  fish,  know 
nothing. 

*'  As  an  instance,  I  once  fished  over  a  short 
stream  above  *  The  Webbs,'  in  Mertoun  Water, 
without  having  an  ofier.  Being  convinced  there 
were  fish  in  it,  I  went  over  it  a  second  time  with 
the  samefiy  immediately  afterwards,  and  cauffht 
two  salmon  and  two  grilse.  Now,  if  I  had 
changed  my  fly,  as  is  usual,  the  success  would 
naturally  liave  been  attributed  to  such  change. 
Bat  observe,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all 
flies  are  equally  sacoeBsful,  for  there  must  obvi- 
ously be  a  pi^ference,  however  slight;  but  I 
mean  merely  to  say,  that  a  failure  oftener  occurs 
from  atmospheric  variations  than  fi*om  colour  of 
the  fly.  Yet  an  occasional  change  is  always  ad- 
visable,  particularly  if  jrou  have  had  any  offers ; 
since  the  fish,  m  so  rising,  having  perhaps  dis- 
covered the  deception,  will  not  be  solicitous  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  a  detected  scamp. 
After  dU,  the  great  thing  is  to  g^  the  appearance 
and  motion  cfa  living  aswrnUT* 

This  is  all  as  true  as  steel.     The  italics 

*  Days  and  JVtghts  of  Sahnon  Fishimg  in  the 
Tweed,  By  William  Scrope,  Esq.  P.  123.  Nei- 
ther the  reader  io  general,  nor  the  angler  in  parti- 
cular, whether  for  amusement  or  information,  can 
consult  a  better  work  than  the  beautiftil  one  now 
nauMd. 
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are  our  own,  as  we  love  the  sentiinenty  which 
we  had  expressed  slmoet  in  the  very  same 
words  long  before  we  had  seen  Mr.  ocrope's 
work,  and  when  we  were  as  ignorant  of  his 
ideas  as  he  of  ours. 

Another  person's  fly  sometimes  proves 
more  successful  than  the  angler's  own— «t 
least  we  ^nd  it  so  the  last  day  ^save  one  on 
which  we  fished  the  famous  river  Shin.  We 
had  left  Lairg  at  five  o'clock  of  a  fine  grey 
July  morning,  and  the  dog-cart  took  us  four 
miles  down  the  river  in  a  few  minutes,  as 
we  wished  to  angle  the  lower  pools  between 
the  waterfall  and  Shin  Bridge.  It  was 
Monday — ^the  best  day  in  the  week  for  sport 
in  that  quarter,  as  net  and  cobble  are  at  rest 
at  the  river's  mouth  throughout  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  so  an  extra  number  of^  fresh- 
run  fish  have  generally  made  their  way  up- 
wards into  stream  and  pool.  We  thought 
the  day  our  own,  as  we  knew  of  no  one  oi^ 
the  water  (with  permission)  except  ourselves, 
and  so  we  descended  to  the  river-side,  and 
took  our  station  by  a  well-known  rush  of 
water.  Just  as  we  commenced  casting  into 
the  neck  of  the  stream,  we  perceived  that 
we  had  been  anticipated,  even  at  that  early 
hour,  for  there  stood  at  the  tail  of  it  a  tall 
stranger,  clad  in  tweeds  from  top  to  toe, 
whom  we  had  actually  seen  a  few  minutes 
before,  but  had  taken  for  an  aspiring  crag, 
so  like  was  his  pervading  colour  to  the 
rocky  cincture  of  that  roanng  river.  It  was 
by  mere  chance  that  we  had  not  stepped  in 
before  rather  than  behind  him,  which  would 
not  have  accorded  with  piscatorial  polite- 
ness. We  fished  the  stream  more  quickly 
and  carelessly  than  we  should  else  have 
d<Mie  ;  and  as  the  '<  great  unknown  "  passed 
downwards  we  did  so  too,  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  what  he  might  leave.  We  hap- 
pened to  have  our  eye  upon  him  when  he 
commenced  the  next  stretch,  which  he  had 
no  sooner  done  than  he  raised  a  fine  fish 
that  came  at  him  like  a  great  wedge  of  blue 
and  silver,  making  itself  distinctly  heard 
even  amid  the  voice  of  many  waters,  for  the 
banks  were  now  high,  rocky,  and  resound- 
ing from  afar.  However,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  either  missed  his  fish,  or  his  fish  had 
missed  him,  for  no  direct  communication 
had  been  established  between  them.  The 
angler  then  paused  a  minute — ^whether 
wisely  or  no  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves 
to  say — but  pause  he  did,  drew  up  his  line, 
took  off  his  fly,  unfolded  his  capacious 
pocket-book,  appended  to  his  line  another 
Jure,  and  tried  the  cast  again.  But  this 
time  he  essayed  in  vain,  for  salmo,  taking 
the  sulks,  had  sunk  beneath  the  darkening 
water%  and  the  turbulent  stream  pursued 
its  course,  unbroken  but  by  its  own  ii|p* 


roarious  nature,  aod  its  wodky  shares.  Th^ 
piscator  passed  again  downwards,  and  we 
also  descending,  came  upon  the  spot  whieh 
he  had  left.  With  one  leg  planted  In  th# 
water,  and  another  on  a  ledge  of  protruding 
rock,  we  were  just  about  to  try  our  chance, 
when  we  espied  beneath  our  upraised  foot, 
just  as  we  were  setting  it  for  firmness'  sake 
on  the  aforesaid  lec^,  a  beautifbl  and 
highly  finished  Irish  fly,  really  a  splendid 
piece  of  work,  elabomte  with  the  fantastic 
feathering  of  guinea-fowl,  golden-pheasant, 
king-fisher,  blue  and  buff'maccaw,  and  other 
<<  birds  of  gayest  plume."  It  had  dropped 
unwittingly  from  the  fingers  of  our  aspiring 
predecessor,  and  was,  we  presumed,  the 
very  lure  at  which  the  salmon  had  just  made 
so  bright  a  lounge,  and  which  Its  ungrateful 
inconsiderate  master  had  suddenly  dis* 
carded  and  deposed,  as  if  the  fly  had  been 
to  blame.  We  considered  within  ourselves, 
that  if  the  fish  had  risen  once  so  keenly, 
in  like  manner  it  might  rise  again,  and  so 
taking  off  our  own  property,  we  substituted 
the  piece  of  <*  treasure  trove,"  and  cast  it 
on  the  waters.  Truly  we  found  it  again 
ere  many  minutes,  for  scarcely  had  it  hung 
a  few  seconds  pretty  well  within  the  edge 
of  the  off  side  of  the  stream,  than  up  rose 
salmo  like  an  aurora- borealis,  and  away  he 
went  down  the  water,  with  a  fly  in  hia 
mouth  which  was  certainly  neither  his  nor 
ours.  However,  we  gave  him  line  liberally 
{U  was  our  own),  and  strode  along  the  rocks 
as  fast  as  we  were  able.  He  went  at  once 
down  to  the  tail  of  his  own  stream,  stopped, 
turned,  gave  a  surly  indefinite  kind  .  of 
plunge,  as  if  he  were  both  fbh  and  fowl, 
but  instead  of  returning  upwards  as  we  ex- 
pected, he  had  merely  made  a  somerset 
under  water,  and  then  went  away  down 
again,  like  a  congreve  rocket,  through  a 
narrow  rush  of  water  between  two  rocks, 
and  into  a  dark  and  deep  capacious  pool 
belpw.  This  was  precisely  what  he  ought 
to  have  done,  for  we  knew  this  bit  of  water 
as  well  as  he  did,  or  rather  better,  as  we 
had  been  always  near,  and  often  in  it/  for  a 
fortnight ;  whereas  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Sabbath  Alliance,  he  had  come  up  the 
day  before.  Time  and  types  are  wanting 
to  tell  all  he  did  (we  say  nothing  of  our- 
selves), but  afler  working  him  steadily  for 
about  sixteen  minutes,  he  began  to  wamhh 
through  the  water,  and  to  show  rather  that 
his  sides  were  deep  and  silvery,  than  that 
his  back  was  broad  and  blue.  We  ere 
k>ng  led  him  gently  into  quiet  water,  to- 
wards the  central  side  of  that  capacious 
pool,  where  our  predecessor  was  still  stand- 
ing in  his  tweeds ;  and  at  the  feet  of  that 
predeocMor,  our  sagacious  friend  and  foU 
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kmt,  ^  Um  iBiU«r»"  gdM  wd  laid  him 
down— a  baautifiil  fish  whiob  nriglrt  bave 
been  the  ^tranger^a  own,  and  whh  a  fly  in 
Ilia  mouth,  which  assuredly  had  been  so. 
He  kindly  informed  ns  of  what  we  were 
previously  well  aware,  that  he  had  raised 
that  same  salmon  himself  not  half  an  hour 
before,  and  requested  leave  to  look  at  our 
fly.  When  we  showed  it,  none  the  worse 
4br  wear,  he  looked  at  it  repioacfaftiUy,  and 
declared  it  was  a  perfect  fac-simi!e  of  the 
one  with  which  he  had  so  nearly  struck  the 
fish  himself,  and  which  was  then  in  his 
pocket-book.  The  first  clause  of  the  verse 
was  very  true — ^it  was  really  as  like  as 
possible ;  the  second  was  perhaps  open  to 
aone  cavilling  objection,  but  as  we  are  not 
OQTselvea  of  an  argumentative  turn  of  mind, 
we  said  nothing  more  upon  the  subject. 

The  mode  of  casting  and  working  the  fly 
can  only  be  attained  by  practical  experience, 
often  dearly  bought.  Mr.  Stoddart  says 
well — 

*^  never  allow  the  hook  itself  to  plough  or  ruffle 
the  surface  of  the  water.  B^  the  trout-fisher, 
whose  lures  are  in  point  of  size  comparatively 
inagnificant,  this  mavbe  done  occasionally  with- 
out anv  bad  result ;  out  a  salmon-fly  thus  work- 
ed will  generally  occasion  distrust  or  terror,  and 
seldom  prove  inviting.** 

Salmon-angling  is  a  much  more  slow  and 
solemn  occupation  than  trouting.  Although 
a  Ji$h  will  sometimes  take  the  fly  upon  the 
very  surface,  and  almost  the  moment  it 
arrives  there,  it  more  frequently  waits  for 
U  under  water,  and  after  it  has  been  allowed 
to  course  some  portion  of  the  stream.  Deep 
and  slow  fishing  is  certainly  more  advisable 
than  a  superficial  hasty  style,  although  both 
aztremea  are  bad.  Although  a  salmon 
when  sharp-set  will  no  doubt  follow  a  fly, 
and  so  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  obtain 
it,  yet  on  the  whole  he  prefers  its  being  put 
honestly  before  him,  which  can  only  be  done 
designedly  when  his  own  special  haunt  is 
known.  But  there  is  generally  what  may 
be  called  a  likely  portion  of \the  water,  and 
there  the  fly  should  take  its  patient  and  in- 
ndions  courses— sometimes  a  solemn  semi- 
i»rcular  sweep— then  a  coy  attempt  to  es- 
cape by  gently  jousting  upwards — while 
ever  and  anon  it  should  hang  as  if  ena- 
moured in  the  stream,  or  even  be  dropt 
suddenly  a  foot  or  two  downwards,  and  then 
recovered  cautiously  again.  These  and 
■Nmy  more  manoeuvres  must  be  called  forth 
aod  r^ulated  by  the  particular  nature  of 
die  "  pure  element  of  waters  "  in  which  the 
angler  may  be  standing  for  the  time — an 
onward  or  at  least  continuous  movement 
being  advisable'  in  the  comparatively  still 


reacfaea  of  a  rhrer,  while  die  dallying  or 
bovering  action  suits  the  more  rapid  and 
perturbed  streams.  On  the  whole,  the  up- 
ward or  longitudinal  motion,  more  or  less 
varied,  seems  more  successful,  if  not  more 
deceptive,  than  the  transverse.  A  river  is 
seldom  as  broad  as  it  Is  long;  and  if  a 
salmon  sees  a  nice-looking  artificial  fly  (we 
never  saw  them  rise  at  a  real  one)  it  will 
prefer  following  it  up  the  deeper  channel  of 
the  stream  or  current,  to  turning  shorewanb 
for  it,  with  the  risk  of  finding  itself  in  shal- 
low water,  and  wasting  its  silver  sheen 
upon  the  gravel.  That  the  hovering  or 
hanging  system  is  a  good  one,  we  had  a 
couple  of  years  ago  occasion  to  exemplify, 
as  follows.  The  reader  will  again  excuse 
a  "  personal  narrative,"  though  not  by  Hun^ 
boldt. 

We  were  angling  on  the  river  Inver  with  two 
friends,  and  had  taken  up  our  own  position 
on  the  cruive-dyke  which  crosses  that  river 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Loch  Inver. 
The  principal  stream  was  running  impetu- 
ously beneath  our  feet,  as  we  had  conK 
menced  casting,  for  the  sake  of  firm  and 
comfortable  footing,  from  ofl"  the  boards 
which  formed  the  roof  of  the  cruive  itself. 
We  could  thus  command  not  only  the  centre 
of  the  current,  but  both  its  sides.  However, 
we  threw  away  for  some  time  without  raia^ 
ing  a  fish.  Our  two  companions  had  taken 
up  their  station  somewhat  lower  down,  and 
were  casting  from  the  leftward  shore. 
From  their  position,  and  working,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  do,  at  right  angles  to  the 
stream,  although  they  could  put  their  flies 
well  into  the  nearer  side  of  the  current  of 
strong  water,  they  could  not  hang  them 
there,  because  before  that  process  can  be 
eflected,  the  line  must  fall  away  downwards 
till  it  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  rod, 
at  least  if  the  angler  is  casting  across  the 
water.  The  centre  of  that  lower  portion  of 
the  stream  looked  very  inviting,  but  as  k 
was  beyond  our  own  reach  by  ordinary 
casting,  and  besides,  by  courtesy,  belonged 
for  the  time  being  rather  to  our  friends  than 
ourselves,  we  indulged  in  no  covetous  de^ 
signs  regarding  it.  But  after  nearly  an 
hour  of  unsuccessful  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  triumvirate,  our  companions  laid  down 
their  rods  upon  the  sloping  heathery  bank 
behind,  and  themselves  on  a  more  smooth 
and  open  spot  of  turfy  verdure,  and  soon  was 
the  surrounding  air  made  odorous  by  the 
softly  spreading  vapour  of  cigars.  We 
thought  there  was  now  no  harm  in  trying  * 
the  central  portion  of  the  tail  of  the  stream, 
per  fas  ami  nefas.  And  this  we  did  without 
moving  from  our  position  on  the  cruive^  but 
not  by  casting,  which  the  distance  mads 
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impofliible.  We  simply  let  out  with  the 
hand  the  requisite  length  of  reel-line,  which 
the  swift  coursing  water  carried  speedily 
away  downwards,  with  our  fly  at  the  far  end, 
and  in  this  way  we  soon  reached  the  desired 
portion  of  the  stream.  We  had  scarcely 
hung  our  fly  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  waving 
motion  in  the  precise  piece  of  water  which 
had  so  often  been  traversed  by  cross  angling 
so  immediately  before,  than  we  raised  and 
hooked  a  flne  fresh-run  fish.  Our  only  fear 
now  was  of  his  taking  himself  down  the 
water,  as  our  line  was  already  far  spent,  and 
we  could  not  very  rapidly  have  made  our 
way  ak>nff  the  large  stones  of  the  cruive- 
dyke,  and  up  a  steep  rough  knoll  on  the 
river-side,  between  the  end  of  that  dyke  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  stream  where  the 
fish  had  been  hooked,  and  was  now  gam- 
bolling. But  he  behaved  most  consid- 
erately,  went  splashing  downwards  at  first 
lor  a  few  yards  {we  had  very  few  to  spare, 
but  of  this  the  salmon  was  probably  not 
aware),  and  then  came  towards  us  just  fast 
enough  to  admit  of  our  reeling  in  a  bounti- 
ful  supply  of  line,  and  then,  after  cutting  his 
capers  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  within 
reasonable  distance,  he  ran  his  snout  close 
in  shore,  where  he  grubbed  about  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  bemg  speedily  gafled  by 
one  of  our  companions. — P.S.  Ino  sooner 
was  our  fly  taken  out  of  his  mouth,  and  set 
at  liberty,  than  we  again  pursued  a  similar 
course,  and  immediately  raised,  hooked,  and 
killed  another  fish,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.  We  never  moved  from  our  posi- 
tion a  single  inch  the  whole  time.  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  salmon 
had  seen  and  resisted  two  excellent  and 
very  taking  flies,  brought  skilfully  over 
them,  but  cross-ways,  and  somewhat  too 
rapidly,  many  times  immediately  before  we 
hooked  them.     So  much  for  hovering J*^ 

We  suppose  we  must  now  wind  up,  as 
we  doubt  not  our  readers  are  sufiiciently 
exhausted,  and  we  ourselves  have  other 
fish  to  fry.  But  as  we  have  hitherto  been 
giving  only  our  own  notions,  let  us  finish  ofl* 
with  a  few  passages  from  others  of  greater 
wisdom  and  more  enlarged  experience. 
The  following  are  Mr.  Stoddart's  recom- 
mendations how  to  act  on  reusing  a  fish : — 

"  When  fly-fishlog  for  sahnoD,  the  angler  re- 
quires to  have  a  general  notion  of  where  his  hook 
is,  and  how  it  traverses  the  stream  or  pool ;  bat 
this  is  all.  To  watch  it  minutely  is  not  neces- 
sary. By  doing  so,  the  eye  is  frequently  brought 
into  inopportune  contact  with  the  fish  itself  when 


*  The  compositor  has  three  times  made  this 
word  hantringt  but  we  have  got  it  right  at  last. 


rising.    It  delects  its  pursier  before  the  salmon 
has  seised  the  fly ;  and,  as  a  Datmd  eooseqoeoee, 


the  nxis-man,  in  the  sarprise  or  flatter  of  I 
ment,  is  very  apt  either  to  diaw  away  his  hook 
by  a  sudden  or  violent  jerk,  or  else  to  check  its 
progress  for  the  moment,  and  allow  opportunity 
for  the  fish  to  discern  the  deception;  In  trout- 
fishing  with  the  fly,  we  can  scarcely,  in  the  event 
of  a  break  on  the  sar&oe,  strike  too  rapidly.  It 
is  difierent  in  sahnon^shing;  Here  one  should 
not  alter  the  motion  of  the  hook^  until  he  is  aoto- 
ally  made  sensible  of  the  presence  of  the  fish,  by 
feeling  his  weight  upon  toe  line ;  nor  even  then 
is  there  anv  act  of  exertion  required  on  the  part 
of  the  angler,  further  than  the  simple  raising  of 
his  rod,  in  order  to  fix  the  hook.  When  force  is 
applied,  or  any  motion  approaching  to  a  jerk  made 
use  of,  the  cmtnces  are,  that  either  the  line  itself^ 
or  the  jaw  of  the  fish  gives  way ;  whereas,  a 
line  of  mere  ordinary  strength,  and  the  tenderer 
parts  of  the  mouth,,  will  always  sufficiently  resist 
the  slight  impulse  which  is  required  in  order  to 
hook  salmon.  But  I  need  not  say  more  on  this 
matter,  for  it  will  become  natural  to  one  practising 
on  a  salmon-river,  and  travelling  the  fly  properly, 
to  strike,  as  it  were  with  eflfect,  and  also  to  make 
the  most  of  such  rises  or  attemo^  on  the  part  of 
fish  to  seiae  the  hook,  as  inoicate  something 
faulty  in  its  humour  or  vision." — ^P.  264, 

In  regard  to  the  practice  of  changing  the 
fly,  when  a  salmon  has  risen  and  missed  his 
aim,  our  author  thinks  as  follows : — 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  am  commonlv  content  to 
find  out  a  killing  fly  in  the  one  which  induces  a 
fish' to  rise;  and  the  reason  I  have  (or  substitut- 
ing another,  should  a  salmon  merely  break  the 
surface  without  taking  hold,  is  not  that  I  expect 
the  substitute  to  prove  a  whit  more  enticing,  but 
I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  dis- 
trust and  alarm,  possibly  consequent  upon  a  re- 
peated transit  of  the  identical  lure.  This  dis- 
trust, however,  be  it  noted,  is  only  a  possible 
event,  as  regards  the  fly-hook  in  question ;  and 
the  substitution  of  another,  so  far  from  acting  as 
a  counter-charm,  may,  on  the  contrary,  opmte 
strongly  to  my  prejuaice,  occasioning  or  confirm^ 
ing  we  very  alarm  I  am  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press. 

"  The  expediency,  therefore,  of  changing  the 
fly  immediately  over  a  grilse  or  salmon,  on  the 
failure  of  its  attempt  to  take  hold,  is  very  qnes- 
tionable ;  nor  although  occasionally  acting  on  it, 
am  I  a  slave  to  the  practice.  If  led  to  l>elieve 
that  the  fish  has  missed  his  aim,  less  from  shy- 
ness than  over-keenness,  or,  it  may  be,  owing  to 
the  inconvenience  of  place  or  position,  the  rapid 
nature  of  the  current,  improper  management  of 
the  line,  or  other  cause,  most  assured^  I  would 
not  change  the  fly  over  him,  until  convmced  that 
he  bad  no  inclination  to  rise  a  second  time ;  even 
then  I  should  be  chary  of  tmsUnff  a  new  hook 
without  allowing  him  an  intervu  of  rest,  not 
shorter  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  passing 
however,  the  first  fly  over  him  a  second  time,j[ 
would  use  little  or  no  delay.  The  hiimour  he  is 
in  for  rising  at  it  has  already  been  tested,  and 
there  is  some  possibility  of  its  subsiding,  should 
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tbvoMGttniitybaglviii.  WtffloMi^iioedy  how- 
ever, that  die  fish  etaited,  eeme  towaHs  the  hoo^ 
IB  a  dubioos,  diatnutfal  laeod,  I  would  thea  most 
leenredly  idlow  him  e  reaecuuihle  respite  of  Bome 
minutes,  and  at  the  same  time  substitute  another 
%  of  smaller  dimensions, — I  do  not  say  less 
gaudy  in  appearance,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  for 
It  is  well  known,  in  respect  to  Scottish  rivers, 
duit  the  Irish  fly,  with  alt  its  glitter,  is  most  kill- 
ing under  a  c\wt  sky,  and  on  low  hmpid  water ; 
while  the  Scottish  one,  sober  in  hue,  develops  its 
attraetiye  powers  in  dull  windy  weather,  and  not 
anfrequently  when  the  streams  are  of  a  deep  por- 
ter colour,  the  delight  of  the  trout  fisher's  eye. 
This  refused,  I  would  experiment  accordin^r  to 
ibe  state  of  the  river,  with  a  larger  one,  and  mial- 
lT,as  a  last  resort,  recur  to  the  hook  first  employ- 
ed."—P.  266. 

We  dare  not  now  venture  on  any  oompari- 
SQD  between  the  peculiar  pleasures  afiorded 
by  our  great  southern  river  the  Tweed,  and 
such  as  are  yielded  by  our  more  northern 
waters.  No  stream  in  Britain  equals  the 
Tweed  for  the  quanHiy  of  killing  sport  that 
nay  be  obtamed  in  it,  especially  if  under 
the  auspices  of  the  powers  that  be.  We  are 
ourselves  practically  norse-men,  the  "  north- 
em  powers  "  having  hitherto  accorded  every 
kindfness  both  to  ourselves  and  friends. 
And  is  not  the  qudUty  or  nature  of  that  north- 
em  sport  the  more  intellectual  and  exciting 
of  the  two  ?  We  think  it  is,  and  so  does  our 
ingenious  "  Scottish  Angler,"  even  although 
kis  household  hearth,  and  all  his  home  af- 
fections, are  now  concentrated  by  the  banks 
of  the  great  border  river. 

"When  I  speak,  however,  of  salmon-fishing," 
says  Mr.  Stoddart,  '*  I  renounce  all  allusion  to  it 
as  practised  under  that  name  by  the  aristocratic 
frequenters  of  certain  portions  of  the  Tweed.  To 
those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  this  river,  the 
feats  recorded  and  vaunted  of  fh)m  time  to  time 

5  these  noble  piscatores,  may  appear,  as  displays 
skill  and  craft,  highly  creditaDie  to  the  parties 
engaged.  To  the  spectators  of  them,  they  are, 
in  many  instances,  next  thing  to  farcical,  quite 
undeserving  the  name  and  c^iracter  of  feats  of 
sport,  and  in  reality  are  no  more  the  achievements 
of  those  professing  to  execute  them,  than  Punch 
•od  Judy  is  the  veritable  unassisted  performance 
of  a  set  of  wooden  puppets."— -P.  246. 

**  But  I  come  to  the  description  of  the  sport  it- 
self, so  termed,  although  in  my  opinion  but  par- 
tialty  entitled  to  that  desi^^nation,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  the  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
tte  angler,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  sal- 
mon forming  the  majority  of  those  killed,  and 
which,  in  the  spring  season,  consist,  with  com- 
pmttvely  few  exceptions,  of  kelts  and  baggits. 
These,  although  they  sometimes  run  long  and 
•nllenly,  are  very  far  ftom  having  the  activity  of 
fliean-ron  salmon ;  moreover,  they  are  totally^  un- 
fit, after  being  captured,  for  human  use,  retaining 
neither  the  internal  curdiness  nor  rich  taste  of 
properiy  conditioned  fish.  As  execcising,  more- 
over, the  ingenuity  of  the  sportsman,  they  are 


qaite  «t  fMt,  possessliig  a  voiaei^  that,  oB  ooea- 
sion  of  great  success,  induces  disgust  and  satiety 
rather  than  satisAustioB  or  triumph. 

*'For  my  own  part  I  woukl  rather  capture  in 
spring  a  single  newlv-run  salmon  than  a  whole 
boat-load  of  kehs.  Yet  these,  and  no  others,  are 
the  fish  fi«quently  vauntsd  of  as  affi>rding,  under 
the  name  of  salmon,  amusement  to  some  brainiest 
boaster,  some  adept  by  purchase,  not  by  skill,  in 
the  noUe  art  of  ansling.  For,  let  me  ask,  what 
all  the  science  displavM  by  this  sort  of  salmon- 
slayer  consists  of  7  Is  he  veieed  in  the  mysteriss 
of  rod  and  tackle,  taught  by  experience  what  fly 
to  select— when,  where,  or  how  to  fish  7  Is  this 
amount  of  knowledge  at  all  necessary  7  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  performer  has  no  will  or  say  in 
the  matter.  In  every  act,  in  the  choice  of  his 
fly  and  casting-line,  in  the  position  and  manage- 
ment of  the  boat,  he  is  under  the  control  of  the 
tacksman.  By  him  he  is  directed  where  to  heave 
his  hook,  and,  if  a  novice,  how.  Nothing  is  left 
for  his  own  fiuicy  or  discretion.  He  has  Snfeited 
all  freedom  of  action.  Nay  more,  he  is  fettered 
with  the  presence  of  his  griping  taskmaster. 
Enough  it  is  that  he  pays,  and  that  handsomely, 
for  the  sport  so  termed,  of  hauling  within  reach 
of  the  gaff-hook  a  oiiserable  kelt  or  two,  which, 
when  secured,  he  sees  no  more  of,  and  is  unable, 
unless  by  purchase,  to  exhibit  as  a  trophy  to  his 
friends.'^— P.  248. 

**  That  salmon-fishing,  as  practised  from  the  boat 
on  Tweed,  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  agree- 
able recreatioh,  affording  exercise  and  some 
measure  of  jovous  excitement  to  the  person  en- 
gaged in  it,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ;  but  it  is  not, 
to  my  mind,  neariy  so  pleasurable  or  satis&ctory 
a  sport  as  when  pursued  on  foot.  Give  me  a 
stream  which  I  can  readilv  command,  either  from 
the  bank,  or  by  means  oi  wading — a  daik,  hill- 
fed  water,  like  the  Lochie  or  the  FincUiom,  full 
of  breaks,  runs,  pools,  and  gorge8r--give  me  the 
waving  bireh-wood,  the  cliff  and  ivyed  scaur, 
tenant  by  keen-eyed  kestril  or  wary  falcon— 
more  than  this,  give  me  solitude,  or  the  compa- 
nionship—not less  relishabie— of  some  ardent 
and  kindred  spirit,  the  sharer  of  my  thoughts  aad 
felicity — ^give  me,  in  such  a  place,  and  along  with 
such  an  onlooker,  the  real  sport  of  salmon-fish- 
ing— ^the  rush  of  some  veteran  water-monarch, 
or  the  gambol  and  caracol  of  a  plump  new-run 
grilse,  and  talk  no  more  of  that  monotonous  and 
spuritless  semblance  of  the  pastime,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  affluent,  among  the  dubs  and  dams 
of  our  border  river." — P.  360. 

And  now,  what  says  that  accomplished 
painter  and  piscator,  Mr.  Scrope,  whose  very 
mind  and  body  both,  have  been  steeped  for 
twenty  years  in  Tweed's  fair  streams,  and 
who  has  immortalized  himself  by  those  im- 
mortal waters  ?  We  shall  not  put  him  tg 
the  question,  nor  the  question  to  him,  aU 
though  we  dare  to  say  that  "  his  heart's  in 
the  Highlands,'' — at  any  rate  he  confessedly 
prefers  all  running  streams,  wherever  placed, 
to  the  injurious  and  rebounding  sea. 

**  No ;  the  wild  main  I  trust  not    Rather  let 
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AM  wnder  bwUb  thf  baaks  <if  tbe  tnaqnM 
stieama  <^  the  warn  South,  'in  the  yellow 
meads  of  Asphodel,'  when  the  younf^  «pimf 
eomes  forth,  and  all  nature  is  glad ;  or  if  a  wil£ 
er  mood  comes  over  me,  let  me  clamber  among 
the  steeps  of  the  North,  beneath  the  shaggy 
mountains,  where  the  riTer  comes  foaming  and 
nging  everlastanflly,  wedging  its  wa^  through 
the  secret  glen,  whilst  the  ea^e,  but  dunly  seen, 
cleaTes  the  winds  and  the  clouds,  and  the  dun 
deer  gaze  from  the  mosses  above.  There, 
amongst  gigantic  recks,  and  the  din  of  monn^ 
tain  torrento,  let  me  do  battle  with  the  lusty 
salmon,  till  I  drag  hmi  into  day,  rcjok»ng  in  htt 
bulk,  voluminous  and  vast"  * 

As  usual,  Mr.  Scrope  is  right.  Both  are 
best,  and  we  ought  to  accept  of  either  with 
grateful  hearts. 

**  Farewell )--«  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been, 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger.** 

We  request  Mr.  Scrope  to  give  us  the 
benediction. 

**  Farewell,  then,  dear  brothers  of  the  an^e ; 
and  when  you  go  forth  to  take  your  pleasure, 
either  in  the  mountain  stream  that  struggles  and 
roars  through  the  narrow  pass,  or  in  the  majestic 
aalmon-river  that  sweeps  in  lucid  mazes  through 
the  vale,  may  your  sport  be  ample,  and  your 
hearts  light !  But  should  the  fish  prove  more 
sagacious  than  yourselves — a  ciroumstaace,  ex- 
euse  me,  that  is  by  no  means  impossible ;  should 
they,  alas !— but  fate  avert  it<— reject  your  hook- 
ed gifts,  the  course  of  the  river  will  always  lead 
you  to  pleasant  pkces.  In  these  we  leave  you 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  works  of 
tiie  Creation,  whether  it  may  be  your  pleasure 
te  go  forth  when  the  flpring  sheas  its  flowery 
fingrance,  or  in  the  more  advanced  season,  when 
the  sere  leaf  is  shed  incessantly,  and  wafted  on 
the  surfkoe  of  the  swollen  river.**t 


Art.  III.— 1.  The  Warship  of  the  Bkned 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  Church  of  Rome^  4^. 
By  J.  Endbll  Ttlsr,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  Canon  Re- 
sidentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  London:  Print- 
ed  for  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  1846. 

2.  Popery;  its  Character  and  Crimes.  By 
W.  Elfe  Tayler.     London,  1847. 

3.  Devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin;  or  the 
Knowledge  and  Love  of  Mary.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Father  de  Gal- 
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LCTT,  fiJ.,  aad  dety^ftted  to  oar  Ladyt 
Help  of  Christians.     London,  1647. 

4.  The  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary^ 
A  Selection  <f  Poetry^  ^.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Sodality  of  the  Living  Rosary. 

5.  The  Glories  of  Mary,  &-c.y  mm  Copious 
Notes  from  the  Works  of  Su  Francis  Li. 
guori.  Translated  into  English,  and  care« 
fully  revised  by  a  Catholic  Priest.  Fifth 
Edition.     Dublin,  1845. 

6.  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Antfqwty,  InsA- 
tation,  Excellency ,  Indulgences,  Privileges, 
4*0.,  of  the  most  Famous  and  Andeni 
Confraiemiiy  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmelf  commonly  called  the  Scapular, 
Dublin,  1845, 

7.  Devout  Prayers  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  Mary.  "  The  heavens  have 
announced  the  Name  of  Mary,  and  all 
the  people  have  seen  the  glory  thereof." 
London. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  attended  a  meet- 
ing in  London  during  last  May,  when  M. 
Boucher,  the  editor  of  a  Paris  journal  called 
the  Voix  Nouvelle,  read  the  following  Prayer 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  declared  that  it  was 
rinted  and   circulated  by  the  Jesuits  in 


rauce  :— 


«  To  Mart. 


<*Our  Mother  who  art  in  Heaven,  let  your 
Name  be  blessed  for  ever ;  let  your  Iqye  come  to 
all  hearts ;  let  your  desires  be  accomplished  on 
earth  as  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  grace  and 
Mercy ;  give  us  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  as  our 
hope  is  from  your  eroodness  without  end ;  and 
leave  us  no  more  to  fall  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil. — Amen." 

This  prayer  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
the  audience,  it  was  read  again  by  l^r 
Culling  Eardley  at  a  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  held  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  7th  of  June.  There  its  au- 
thenticity was  denied  by  a  Mr.  Matthias 
Dunn,  who  wrote  to  the  publishers,  Messrs* 
Alcan  de  Co.,  Paris,  from  whose  establish-* 
merit  the  tract  purported  to  be  issued,  and 
obtained  from  them  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

''For  our  part.  Rev.  Sir,  we  affirm,  on  omr 
honour,  that  neither  among  the  old  nor  the  new 
stock  of  the  firm  have  we  met  widi  any  single 
prayer  similar  to  the  one  we  received  in  yours  of 
the  12th  inst ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  set  down 
the  publication,  as  weU  as  the  forgery  of  our 
honourable  signature  to  the  account  of  the  Pro- 
testants—it not  being  the  first  time  that  our  sepsp 
rated  brethren  have  had  recourse  to  soch  ma- 
creditable  artifices  in  order  to  cast  ridicule  on 
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*<Ia  oonekwifln,  thsn^wa  iatentioaaUy  repeat 
our  afiertioo,  we  are  not  the  authors  of  thia 
pnjer,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Pro- 
teetanti  are  the  sole  authors  of  it." 

Sir  CalliDg  immediately  wrote  to  M.  Bou- 
cher and  other  parties,  and  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  that  the  identical 
copy  read  in  Exeter  Hall  bad  been  purchas- 
ed at  the  warehouse  of  the  firm  who  charged 
the  Protestaatfrwith  the  authoiship,  ajad  with 
forging  their  **  honourable  signature.^'  Very 
«mJ  apropos,  however,  for  those  gentlemen, 
came  out  the  awkward  fact  announced  in 
the  subjoined  letter : — 

"Ju/y31,  1847. 
«  Dbab  So*— The  Voix  Nouvdle  of  July  asth 
contains  the  following  extracts  from  the  indicial 
journals  of  Paris : — *  An  action  has  been  brought 

r'nst  M.  Alcan,  Publisher  of  Engravings,  and 
Ren^,  Printer ! — ^the  former  for  not  making 
iho  legal  declaration  of  an  ESnffraving  represent* 
iag  the  apparition  of  the  Holy  virgin ;  the  latter 
for  the  same  oi^ce,  and  for  not  depositing  the 
letterpress  accompanyinff  the  Engravmg ! !  The 
Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police  (6th  Uhambre) 
has  delivered  to-day  (July  3,  1847)  its  judgment 
in  the  aAir.  It  has  condemned  M.  Alcan  to 
A  Montr  of  Imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  a  Hun- 
dred Francs ;  and  M.  Ren6  to  a  fine  of  Five 
Thousand  Francs ;  one  thousand  for  Non-Decla* 
ration.  One  Thousand  for  not  making  die  Depo- 
sit, and  Three  Thousand  for  omitting^  the  Name  cf 
the  Printer;  and  has  sentenced  both  to  pay  costs 
in  cQ]Ja1  shares.' 

^  These  are  the  parties  (at  least  one  of  them) 
who  wished  the  people  of  Newcastle  to  believe 
them  about  the  name  of  the  Prmtar  on  the  cele- 
brated Prayer  to  the  virgin. 

*  The  providence  of  God  has  wonderfully  inter- 
fered and  convicted  M.  Alcan  of  being  in  the 
habit j>f  publishing  works,  and  fraudulently  evad- 
ing the  responsibility  of  publication. 

"  I  beg  you  to  insert  this  Letter  in  the  Newcas- 
tle Papers,  in  confirmation  of  the  proof  which  I 
have  already  adfll>rded,  that  Messrs.  Alcan's  de- 
nial of  the  authenticity  of  the  Prayer,  bearing  the 
name  of  their  predecessor,  Victor  Janet,  is  not  to 
be  credited. — 1  am,  &c., 

**  C.  E.  Eaedlet. 

"  RoBT.  Walters,  Esq.** 

Passing  along  Fleet  Street,  London,  soon 
after  reaaing  this  correspondence,  1  noticed 
a  crowd  of  people  standing  at  a  bookseller's 
shop  (Richardson's,  No.  172),  refading  a 
placard  hung  up  at  the  windows,  from  which 
the  following  is  aa  extract : — 

"  ^  to  tbs  gbeater  olobt  of 

Almiohtt  God. 

**  May  it  please  the  kind  and  toeH-minded 

Protestant  to  read  andconsidtr. 

"L— The  Csthofie  Church  does  retaki  the 
seeond  eomawmdment  aa  weUaa  the  nine  other% 


aa  may  be  seen  in  the  GathdM  Kble,  Exodns^ 
zx.,  3,  4,  6,  and  in  the  Catholic  Testament; 
Matth.  iv.,  10,  also  in  the  Catholic  Catechism,  or, 
*  Abstract  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,'  chap,  iv., 
which  all  Catholic  chfldren  are  made  to  learn  by 
heart  Moreover,  the  Catholic  examines  bis 
eoBseienoa  on  this  matter  when  preparing  Ant 
coBfeanoB,  as  is  ctear  from  the  ^Examination  of 
eonscienoe  on  the  (en  commandments,'  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  *  Garden  of  the  Soul,'  a  prayer* 
book  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  Catholics. 

"  IL — The  Catholic  Church  deprives  no  per- 
son whatsoever  of  the  benefit  of  tne  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  wishes  all  men  to  read  it  as  the  word 
of  God.  Catholki  Bibles  and  Catholic  Testa- 
ments  may  be  had  in  all  langnagea,  from  all 
Booksellers,  and  in  every  coontey  wodes  the  sun. 

*«  m^^Catholies  do  not  adore  the  Blossed  Vtr. 
gin  Mary,  nor  the  Angels,  nor  the  Saints,  nor 
any  being  whatsoever,  except  God  Almighty. 
All  charges  against  the  Catholk:  Church  on  that 
head  are  grounded  on  misconception  of  her  doc^ 
trine.    See  the  Catechism,  ehap.  iv.,  as  above." 

Richardson  and  Son  are  the  most  exten- 
sive Roman  Catholic  publishers  in  the  Uni* 
ted  Eongdom.  Their  principal  establish- 
ment is  at  Derby ;  they  have  another  ware- 
house in  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  a  third 
in  Capel  Street,  Dublin.  It  so  happened 
that  the  writer  was  proceeding  to  Dublin 
when  he  noticed  the  above  placard,  which 
announced  that  Catholics  do  not  adore  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  there  he  visited  Richard- 
son's shop,  and  purchased  all  the  Catholic  pub^ 
licatious  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article. 
Much  more  of  the  same  kind  might  have 
been  obtained-^nd  all  at  low  prices.  It 
was  painful  to  see  respectable  ladies,  with 
intelligent  countenances,  eagerly  seeking 
such  productions,  and  other  articles  of  su- 
perstition connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  worship 
should  be  so  openly  and  zealously  inculca- 
ted and  recommended  among  Catholics,  and 
at  the  same  time  vehemently  denied  among 
Protestants.  Are  those  who  so  passionately 
worship  the  "  Holy  Name  of  Mary  "  asham* 
ed  to  confess  that  name  before  heretics  ?— 
or  are  they  conscious  that  the  worship  is  un- 
warranted and  indefensible  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  about  to 
assume  a  new  attitude  in  this  country. 
Through  Maynooth  it  has  been  so  connected 
with  the  State  as  to  make  the  whole  nation 
responsible  for  its  teaching.  Its  missiona- 
ries are  prodigiously  roulti^ied  in  the  British 
colonies  with  the  sanotioa  of  Government^ 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  England,  The  Tablet 
assures  us,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  about 
to  be  fully  establishedy  while  the  Courts  of 
St.  James  and  the  Vatican  are  about  to  la. 
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terchange  envoys,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Reformation,  to  maintain  relations 
of  amity.  Of  the  wisdom  of  such  relations 
we  do  not  here  pronounce  any  opinion. 
But,  if  they  should  directly,  or  indirectly, 
involve  further  sanction  and  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  by  the  Government 
of  this  country,  it  behoves  the  people — to 
whom  the  Government  is  responsible,  and 
who  are  themselves  responsible  to  Him  who 
will  not  give  His  glory  to  another — ^to  know 
what  the  system  really  is  to  whose  mainte- 
nance and  propagation  they  are  committed 
by  their  rulers. 

It  is  in  no  party  or  sectarian  spirit  that 
we  approach  this  subject.  We  have  no  pur- 
pose to  serve  by  exaggeration  or  distortion. 
We  wish  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  speak  it  in  acri- 
mony. We  will  state  simple  facts  on  indu- 
bitable authority — and  in  such  a  spirit,  we 
trust,  as  will  commend  them  to  the  candid 
attention  of  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants.  It  concerns  them,  and  we  pray 
that  they  may  lay  it  seriously  to  heart. 

In  the  performance  of  this  task  we  have 
an  excellent  example  set  us  by  the  author 
of  the  first  work  on  our  list.  His  feeling 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome  would  be  con? 
sidered  by  some  far  too  indulgent.  But 
though  he  does  not  speak  harshly,  and  is 
evidently  reluctant  to  pronounce  the  painful 
conclusion  to  which  his  investigations  irre- 
sistibly conduct  him,  yet  he  deals  honestly 
with  his  subject,  and  fully  establishes,  and 
ably  vindicates  the  great  principles  of  Pro- 
testanism.  If  Mr.  Tayler,  the  clever  au- 
thor of  "  Popery,  its  Character  and  Crimes," 
read  Mr.  Tyler's  work,  he  would  see  that 
an  argument  loses  nothing  of  its  force  or  ef- 
fect, by  its  freedom  from  offensive  and  op- 
probrious epithets,  printed  in  vehement  capi- 
tals. His  book,  however,  abounds  in  infor- 
mation and  illustrations,  which  may  arrest 
the  Romeward  tendencies  of  Protestants, 
and  be  available  in  controversy,  though  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Protestants 
are  not  generally  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  engrosses  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  few  ex- 
tracts fVom  the  Jesuit  Father  Gallifet  will 
give  them  some  idea  of  it : — 

"  To  whom  do  men  recur  for  relief  more  con- 
fidently in  their  spiritual  and  temporal  wants 
than  to  Mary  1  To  whom  do  sinners  fly  to  ob- 
tain pordon  of  their  crimes  sooner  than  to  Mary, 
who  is  their  refuge?  ♦  ♦  ♦  Confidence  m 
this  powerful  Mediatrix  is  so  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithftil,  that  even  in  unforeseen 
aeeident0,  under  which  by  an  involuntary  im- 


pulse one  recurs  to  God,  Mary  is  not  fbi^fotten. 
*  *  *  If  one  open  the  rituals  and  pontificals 
which  serve  for  the  most  sacred  functions,  name- 
ly, the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  ^&c,  the 
Name  of  Mary,  the  Intercession,  the  Invocation 
of  Manr,  is  found  throughout  them.  The  Eter- 
nal Father  wills  that  nothing  be  demanded  of 
Him  but  through  the  merits  of  his  Son,  and  it 
would  seem  the  son  wills  that  all  our  prayers 
should  be  presented  to  him  through  the  hands 
of  his  Matner.  In  this  spirit  the  Church  begins 
and  ends  each  canonical  hour  by  invoking  her. 
4(  *  4(  *  *  «         « 

Children  can  no  sooner  speak  than  they  are  taught 
to  pronounce  the  sacred  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 
The  first  forms  of  prayer  they  are  taught  are  the 
Paier  Noster  and  Ave  Maria ;  the  first  instruc- 
tion they  receive  after  haviuff  learned  to  know, 
adore,  love,  and  hope  in  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  is  to  honour  the  Blessed  Mother,  and  to 
invoke  her  in  all  times  and  necessities.  Those 
prayer-books  which  are  continually  in  use  among 
the  fiaithful  are  full  of  hymns,  litanies,  offices,  &C., 
in  honour  of  Mary." 

"  Here,  again,**  he  adds,  "  I  may  cite  the 
example  of  the  Holy  Church— 7 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  ardent,  sweet,  and  tender 
than  the  prayers  she  addresses  to  Mary,  and  the 

{)racuces  she  consecrates  to  her  honour.  If  you 
00k  upon  this  Church  diffosed  throoffhout  the 
universe,  yon  will  remark  her  love  ancTdevotioa 
for  the  Blessed  Mother.  After  the  festivals  of 
our  Lord,  what  feasts  are  celebrated  with  mora 
fervour  than  those  of  Mary  7  What  churches  are 
more  frequented,  what  confraternities  more  nu- 
merous, what  images  more  common,  even  in  pri- 
vate houses,  than  those  of  this  glorious  Virgin  ? 
Her  statue  may  be  seen  at  the  entrance  to  cities, 
over  the  doors  of  public  buildings,  on  roads,  &c. ; 
in  all  places  it  appears  before  the  people  as  the 
most  tender  object,  after  Jesus,  of  their  confidence 
and  love.  Whose  praises  are  more  willingly  lis- 
tened to,  after  those  of  our  Lord,  than  the  praisea 
of  His  Blessed  Mother  7  Whose  name,  after  His, 
is  oftenest  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  His  sev* 
vants?  These  two  sacred  appellations,  Jesus^ 
Marvj  are  never  separated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
faithful,  in  life  or  death,  in  prosperity  or  adversity. 
They  are  like  a  precious  balm  which  assuages 
our  evils,  a  remedy  for  our  maladies,  an  arm  of 
defence  against  our  enemies." — Devotion  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  pp.  63 — 66. 

This  is  a  true  picture ;  but  it  is  only  an 
outline,  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  fill  up— 
or  rather  we  shall  let  the  Church  herself  fill 
it  up.  No  Roman  Catholic  can  say  that  she 
lays  on  the  colours  too  deeply,  or  charge  her 
with  exaggeration.  We  shall  first  avail  our- 
selves of  the  prescribed  services  and  autho- 
rized formularies  in  her  Missals  and  Brevi- 
aries. The  references  in  the  following 
extracts  are  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  publish- 
ed at  Norwich,  with  the  Pope's  approbation, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth,  in  the  year 
1830,  in  fovr  vdiimeS)  oontoifyiig  the  ser- 
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rices  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  Vem., 
Aest.,  Aut.,  Hiem. 

In  the  post-communion  on  the  day  of  the 
Assumption,  this  prayer  is  offered — 

"  W9,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  board,  implore 
thy  clemency,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  we  who  ce- 
lebrate the  Assumption  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
amy  by  Ker  intercession  be  freed  from  all  impend- 
ing evils." 

The  same  petition  is  preferred  in  various 
forms.  These  are  prayers  to  God  to  erant 
blessings  for  Mary's  sake .  But  they  do  not 
involve  direct  worship.  The  Church,  how- 
ever, supplicates  her  in  the  following 
terms: — 

**Holy  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  ns.  Motherof 
Justice,  Caose  of  oar  Joy,  Mystical  Rose,  Tower 
of  David,  Tower  of  Ivoiy,  House  of  G<^d,  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  Gate  of  Heaven,  Refbse  of  Sin- 
ners, Queen  of  Angels,  Queen  of  all  &ints,  &^., 
pray  for  us." — Vem^  339. 

"  The  Glories  of  Mary,"  by  Liguori,  is  a 
oororoentary  upon  the  prayer  called  the 
"  Sahe  Begwoj"  which  is  as  follows  :— 

"Hail!  Holy  Queen,  Mother  of  Mercy,  our 
life,  Sweetness,  and  Hope,  hail !  To  thee  we 
sigh,  groaning  and  weeping  in  this  valley  of  tears. 
Come  then,  our  advocate,  turn  those  compassion- 
ate eyes  of  thine  on  us ;  show  to  us  Jesus,  the 
Messed  fruit  of  thy  womb,  O  mereiful,0  pious,  O 
sweet  Virgin  Mary !  Pray  for  ns,  O  Holy  Mo- 
ther of  God,  that  we  may  be  rendered  worthy  of 
the  promises  of  Christ"--Aes<.,  161. 

We  have  next  to  consider  prayers  to  Mary 
which  make  no  allusion  to  her  intercession, 
but  implore  blessings  as  if  completely  at  her 
own  disposal,  and  exactly  in  the  same  terms 
•8  if  they  were  sought  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  b  thus  the  whole  Roman  Church 
throughout  the  world  addresses  Mary: — 
'*  Do  thou  for  the  accused  loose  their  bonds  ; 
for  the  blind  bear  forth  a  light ;  drive  away 
our  evils ;  demand  for  us  all  good  things. 
Shaw  Ihat  thou  art  a  mother  ! '' 

In  the  Roman  Breviary,  we  find  a  rubric 
Erecting  that  the  Gloria  should  be  repeated 
at  the  end  of  every  psalm  except  when 
otherwise  noted.  Instead  of  this  ascription 
of  praise  to  the  Trinity,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  certain  occasions — as  the  Feast  of  the  As- 
sumption for  example-— substitutes  an  an- 
them  to  the  Virgin,  by  which  "  she  does  all 
that  can  be  done  to  fLx  the  thoughts  of  the 
worshipper  on  Mary,  and  to  apply  the  spirit 
of  the  psalm  to  her; — a  practice,"  says  Mr. 
Tyler,  <<  which  sanctions  the  excesses  into 
which  Bonaventura  and  others  have  run,  in 
^ir  departure  from  the  purity  and  integrity 


of  primitive  worship."  At  the  conclusi<nl 
of  the  eighth  psalm,  we  find  two  anthems 
annexed  thus : — "  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  world." 
Ant.— «  The  Holy  Mother  of  God  is  exalted 
above  the  choir  of  angels  to  the  heavenly 
realms.  The  gates  of  Paradise  are  opened 
to  us  by  thee,  O  Virgin,  who  gloriest  this  day 
triumphantly  with  the  angels."  To  the  last 
verse  of  95th  psalm  (ifeb.  and  English, 
96th)  an  anthem  is  immediately  appended. — 
'<  He  shall  judge  the  earth  in  equity,  and  tiie 
people  with  his  truth."  Ant. — "  Rejoice,  O 
Virgin  Mary,  thou  alone  hast  destroyed  all 
heresies  in  the  whole  world.  Deem  me 
worthy  to  praise  thee,  hallowed  Virgin. 
Give  me  strength  against  my  enemies." 

The  following  is  called,  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  "  A  Prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  :" — 

''O  Mother  of  pity  and  mercy,  most  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  I,  a  miserable  and  unworthy  sianer, 
flee  to  thee  with  my  whole  heart  and  aflEbcticMH 
and  I  pray  thy  sweetest  pity,  that  as  thou  didst 
stand  by  thy  sweetest  Son  upon  the  cross,  so  thou 
wouldest  vouchsafe  iA.  thy  clemency  to  stand  by 
me,  a  miserable  priest,  and  by  all  priests,  who 
here,  and  in  all  the  Holy  Church,  ofier  Him  thi^ 
day;  that,  aided  by  thy  graces  we  mav  be  enabled 
to  olSbT  a  worthy  and  acceptable  victim  in  the 
sight  of  the  most  high  ana  undivided  Trinity* 
Amen." — ^Ttlbr,  p.  3,  &c. 

Next  in  authority  to  the  standards  and 
formularies  of  the  Church,  are  the  writinn 
of  her  canonized  Saints>  which  are  carefully 
examined,  and  solemnly  sanctioned  before 
their  author  is  admitted  into  the  calendar—^ 
a  process  in  which  the  Church  is  believed  to 
act  infallibly.  Among  authorities  of  this 
class,  Bonaventura  stands  pre-eminent.  He 
was  bom  in  1221,  and  died  in  1274.  He 
was  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  wa^ 
raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
Pope  Clement  IV.  offered  to  him  the  Arch* 
bishopric  of  York,  which  he  refused.  But 
Gregory  X.  made  him  a  cardinal-bishop. 
More  than  two  centuries  af\er  his  death,  be 
was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV.  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1482.  He  declares,  in  his  diplomat 
that  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  had 
testified  to  the  tact  that  Bonaventura  was  a 
saint  in  Heaven ;  and  adds — *'  He  so  wrote 
on  divine  subjects  that  the  Holy  Spirit  seems 
to  have  spoken  in  him,*'  In  1585,  Sixtus  V. 
ordered  his  works  to  be  most  carefully 
emended,  and  pronounced*  him  to  be  an 
acknowledged  Doctor  of  the  Church,  direct- 
ing his  authority  to  be  cited  and  employed 
in  all  places  of  education,  and  in  all  ecclor 
siastical  discussions  and  studies.  In  these 
documents  he  is  called  the  "  Seraphic  Doo- 
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tor/'  It  is  impoflsible,  therefore,  that  higher 
sanction  should  be  given  to  the  writings  of 
any  human  being.  What  he  teaches  con- 
cerning the  attributes  and  worship  of  Mary 
must  be  taken  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church.* 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  works  is  hb 
Psalter,  in  which  the  name  of  Mary  is  sub- 
stituted throughout  for  that  of  God.  How- 
ever  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  few  extracts: — 

Psalm  XXX. — "  In  thee,  O  Lady,  have  I  trusted ; 
let  me  not  be  confoanded  for  ever. — Thou  art  my 
fortitude  and  my  refagre;  my  consolation  and  my 
protection. — Into  thy  hands,  O  Lady,  I  commend 
my  spirit,  my  whole  life,  and  my  last  day.** 

Pnlm  xxxi. — **  Blessed  are  tney  whose  hearts 
love  thee,  O  Virgin  Manr;  their  sins  shall  be 
mercifully  blotted  out  by  ihee,*^ 

Psalm  XXXV.  2. — ^^  Incline  thou  the  countenance 
of  God  upon  us;  compel  Him  (cage  ilium)  to  have 
mercy  upon  sinners.  O  Lady,  thy  mercy  is  in 
the  heaven,  and  thy  grace  is  spread  over  the 
Whole  earth." 

Ptelm  hem. — ^"Let  Maiy  arise,  and  let  her 
enemies  be  scattered." 

Bonaventura  was  resolved  that  Jehovah 
thould  have  no  form  of  worship  which  he 
might  call  his  own.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Latria  and  HyperduUaf  if  it  could  be 
maintained,  would  be  a  perfect  nullity  in  the 
practical  devotion  of  the  multitude.  But 
even  among  divines,  and  with  the  highest 
authorities  m  the  Church,  it  is  a  miserable 
gubterfuge.  Bonaventura  has  laid  his  idol- 
atrous hands  on  the  Te  Deum,  the  Aihanasian 
Creed  and  the  Liiany^  as  well  as  the  Psalter. 
Here  is  the  Catholic  Te  Beam : — 

^  We  praise  thee.  Mother  of  God ;  we  acknow- 
ledge thee,  Mary  the  Virgin. 

"AH  the  earth  doth  worship  thee.  Spouse  of 
the  Eternal  Father. 

'^To  thee  aH  angels  and  archangels,  thrones 
and  principalities  faithfully  do  service. 

**  To  thee,  the  whole  anffelic  creation  with  in- 
osBsant  voice,  nroclaim.  Holy!  Holy!  Holy! 
Mary,  Parent,  Mother  of  God,  and  Virgin.  *  *  * 
Thou  with  thy  Son  sittest  at  Uie  right  hand  of  the 
IVther. 

^  O  Lady,  save  thy  peopU,  that  we  may  partake 
cyf  the  inheritance  of  thy  Son ; — And  govern  us 
Old  iniard  us  for  ever.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**  VoQchsafe,  O  Sweet  Mary,  to  keep  us  now 
and  for  ever  without  sin.  Have  nercy  upon  us, 
O  pious  one — have  mercy  upon  us. 

**Let  thy  meiev  be  made  great  with  us;  be- 
cause in  thee,  O  Viigin  Mary,  we  put  our  trust 
In  thee,  sweet  Mary,  do  we  hope ;  defend  us  for 
ever. 


•  The  edition  of  hie  worka  used  by  Mr.  Tyler 
was  published  at  Mentz  in  1609,  and  the  passages 
Inferred  to  occur  ia  vol.  vi.,  between  pp.  400  and 
900. 


**  Praise  becomes  thee.    Empire  beeomet  thee. . 
To  thee  be  virtue  and  glory  lor  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever,  either 
in  Scripture,  history,  or  tradition,  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Assumption;  and  yet  this  the 
Church,  by  the  mouth  of  Bonaventura,  re- 
quires to  be  believed  on  pain  of  everlastii^ 
damnation  .\ 

*"  Whoever  OmSL  be  saved,  before  aU  tkmgs  U  is 
necessary  that  he  hold  firm  the  faith  concerning 
the  Virgin  Mary;  which  except  a  man  keep 
whole  and  undefifed,  without  doubt  he  shall  perisn 
everlastingly..*  *  *  Whom  at  length  he  took 
(assumpsit)  himself  into  heaven ;  and  she  sittech 
at  the  right  hand  of  her  Son,  not  ceasing  to  pray 
to  her  Son  for  us.  This  is  the  faith  concerning 
the  Virffin  Mary ;  whfch  except  every  one  believe 
fiuthfully  and  firmly,  he  cannot  be  saved." 

In  the  Litany  addressed  to  Mary,  these 
sentences  occur  >— 

"  Holy  Mary,  whom  all  things  praise  and 
venerate,  pray  for  na.  Be  propitious — spare  us, 
O  Lady.  From  all  evil  deliver  us,  O  Lady* 
In  the  devastating  hour  of  death,  deliver  us,  O 
Lady.  From  the  horrible  torments  of  hell,  de- 
liver us,  O  Ladv.  We  sinners,  do  beseech  thee 
to  hear  us.  Tnat  thou  wouldest  be  pleased  to 
give  eternal  rest  to  all  the  faithful  departed,  we 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  O  Lady." 

The  following  prayer,  fh»n  the  same 
canonized  Saint,  will  be  ibund  in  his  works 
(vol.  vi.,  p.  406),  though  its  existence  has 
oflen  been  doubted  or  denied,  by  reason  of 
its  incredible  blasphemy : — 

**  Therefore,  O  Empress,  and  our  most  benign 
Lady,  by  the  right  efa  Mother  commaiid  thy  most 
beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he 
voocfasafe  to  raise  our  minds  finom  the  kwe  of 
earthly  thiags  to  heavenly  desires,  who  Itvelk 
and  reiffneth. — Jure  Matris  impera  tuo  dUs^ 
tissimojUio.*^ 

The  phrase  in  the  Liturcy — ManstruU 
esse  fnatrem — has  received  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mary  a  two-fold  interpretatioa» 
the  one  referring  to  Christ,  and  the  other  to 
Christians.  The  first  is  that  conveyed  in 
the  prayer  of  Bonaventura,  and  adopted  b^ 
crowds  of  his  imitators.  The  second  js 
founded  on  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  where  our  Lord  commits  his  aged 
Mother  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple, 
and  says  to  her,  *^  Behold  thy  Sod."  It  is 
said  that  John  here  represents  all  Cbria* 
tians, — and  that  they  were  thus  constituted 
the  children  of  Mary.  But  they  have  ano* 
ther  idea  of  her  relationship  to  God,  whichi 
would  give  her  a  natural  claim  over  the  re« 
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deemed  as  their  mother.  She  is  ''  the 
Spouse  of  the  Eternal  Father."  In  this 
capacity,  too,  ^e  has  work  to  do  with  the 
Deity*  In  a  collection  of  hymns  to  her 
honour  called — "  Nouveau  Recueil  de  Can- 
tiques  it  1 'usage  des  Confr^ries  des  Paroisses 
de  Paris,"  Paris,  1889,  p.  175,  we  have  the 
following  as  part  of  a  hymn — what  an  idea 
it  gives  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  ! — 

**  Cdbn  the  rage cf  thy  heavefUy  husband! 
Let  him  show  himself  kind  to  all  those  that  are 

thine! 
Of  thy  heavenly  husband  calm  the  rage ! 
Let  his  heart  be  soften'd  towards  us." 

— -Ttlbb,  pp.  24, 96-M. 

Mr.  Tayler  has  some  forcible  remarks  on 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  pic- 
taring  the  Saviour  as  "  a  babe  at  the 
breast,  while  Mary  stands  forth  in  all  the 
dignity  of  the  Enpraes  of  heaven  and 
earths"  The  natural  efiect  of  this  eonataDt 
association  of  ideas  is  at  once  to  lower  the 
iafiaite  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer to  the  oonditipn  of  a  mere  intot, 
aad  to  exalt  his  redeemed  creature,  the 
Yiigin,  at  kis  expense,  as  a  glorfous  queen, 
adorned  with  a  crown,  and  radiant  with 
gems !  or,  as  is  frequently  done,  as  "  the 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars !"— P.  238. 

When  Mr.  Tayler  wrote  this,  he  was 
prohably  not  aware  of  the  whojb  exteoot  to 
wbiofa  the  Church  of  Rome  has  gpne  in  re- 
prosentiog  the  infantile  condition  of  Christ, 
and  the  maternal  authority  and  discipline 
to  which  he  was  subject.  While  she  com- 
pels belief  in  the  immaculate  conception 
and  sinless  life  of  Mary,  she  would  mve  us 
to  understand  that  Jssus  was  a  trouUesome 
charge  to  his  mother,  and  that  if  she  had 
spar^  the  rod,  she  might  have  spoiled  the 
child !      In    a    work   recently    published 

iNoles  of  a  Residence  at  Rome  m  1840,  by  a 
^rotestant  Clergyman,  Rev.  A.  Vicary, 
B.A.),  we  have  an  account  of  a  representa- 
tion so  astounding  that  we  could  scarcely 
have  received  it  on  an  authority  less  re- 
spectable. But  Mr.  Vicary  is  upright  and 
candid,  and  of  his  veracity  there  can  be  no 
questioii.     He  says : 

**  Laavinff  the  sqaare  at  Lucca,  which  con- 
tains the  cathedral,  built  with  alternate  pieces  of 
bbek  and  white  marble,  I  entered  a  long  and 
narrow  strsjrt;  and  when  I  had  traversed  It  for 
•bout  half  a  mfle,  I  suddenly  came  upon  the  an- 
danC  and  SMasive  church  of  fikm  Martino.  The 
ekureh  was  undergoing  some  repairs,  so  Idid  not 
Bse  it  to  the  advantage  tluit  I  cooM  have  wished. 
It  eontaiiis  some  pictures  hf  die  old  masters, 
several  aHars,  as  usual,  and  a  ft w  monumenta. 


But  the  object  that  strack  me  most,  and  deeply 
interested  my  attention,  was  a  fresco  painting  oa 
the  west  end,  and  on  the  outside.  It  so  com- 
pletely represents  the  eflbct  and  intention  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  relimon,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
detailin|[  it  minutely  here.  The  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented inflicting  corporal  punishment  upon  the 
youthful  Jesus,  She  holds  a  rod  in  her  hand; 
urith  the  other  she  holds  the  garments  of  the  chiH 
She  isintheactqf  inJUding punishment.  The 
chad  is  in  aiarmt  and  its  eyes  are  eagerly  direoted 
to  Si.  Anna^  the  mother  of  the  Vifgin,  inthsbadf' 
ground,  entreating  her  intercession  to  escape  the 
cruel  ordeal  The  lookof  the  Virffin  is  not  that 
of  affection,  but  has  the  stem  and  luush  appear* 
ance  which  we  might  imagine  a  schoolmistress 
to  have  when  engi^ped  in  a  similar  occnpation. 
Under  the  pictore  Ts  written  in  very  legible' 
characters,  *  Jure  matris  rege  fiHo,*  This  pio^ 
ture  is  better  ezecnted  than  those  which  are 
generally  to  be  found  at  the  comers  of  the  streets^ 
or  on  the  outside  of  the  churches.-  It  is  the  most 
remarkable,  and  in  its  subject  one  of  the  most 
daring,  that  I  have  seen  ;  and  contains  within  its 
compass  much  of-  the  spirit  that  is  infused  into 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  Considering  that 
the  Saviour  came  into  the  world,  and  was  born 
of  a  virgin — ^that  he  took  the  nature  of  man  upon 
him — they  infer  that  he  was  not  only  subject  to 
the  infirmities  of  that  nature,  but  with  its  sorrows ' 
was  liable  also  to  its  sins.  The  book  of  the 
Scripture  was  either  closed,  or  told  a  tale  to  an* 
willmg  ears,  that  '  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undo- 
filed,  and  separate  from  sinners ;'  and,  of  course, 
as  be  was  free  from  the  sins  of  human  nature,  he 
must  have  been  also  from  the  punishments  with 
which  earthly  parents  visit  the  violation  of 
duty.  We  are  tokl,  hideed,  'that  he  was 
subject  unto  them,'  and  conttnued  with  them ; 
but  we  hear,  from  the  same  onerriag. 
authority,  that  his  life  was  as  spotless  and 
perfect  even  then  as  his  source  was  undeni- 
ably holy  and  divine ;  for  he  daily  *  increased  in 
wisdom,  and  in  favour  with  Grod  and  man.'  But 
revelation  was  to  be  set  aside,  and  reverence 
violated,  to  serve  an  object ;  and  so  we  find  the 
Vhrcin  Mary  here  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Savioor.  The  awful  reverence  with  which  God' 
dwelling  in  the  flesh  should  be  contemplated,  is 
here  transferred  altogether  to  another  objeei. 
The  argument  which  the  representation  is  de- 
signed to  inculcate,  and  the  feeling  they  wished 
to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  was, 
that,  aa  mother,  she  possessed  more  power  than 
the  Sen  (he  by  whoa  all  tfaisflB  wefB  made), 
and  so  more  than  him  was  entitled  to  the  rsgwd, 
fear,  homage,  and  worship  of  the  Chrman 
world.'' 

Bemardinus  de  Bustis  was  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Office  of  the  ''  Immaculate 
Conception,"  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
bull  or  Sixtus  IV.,  and  has  rinoe  heea  used 
by  the  Church  on  the  8th  of  December* 
He  wrote  various  works  on  the  Virgin  under 
the  title  of  MariaJe.  The  following  are 
specimens  of  his  teaching : — 

**  In  the  fourth  place  he  may  appeai  to  her,  if 
any  one  fbels  \dmaM  aggrieved  by  As  justice  if 
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Ood !  For  whereas  God  has  jnstiee  and  mere^s 
he  retained  justice  to  himself  to  be  exercised  in 
this  world,  and  granted  mercy  to  his  mother; 
and  thus  if  any  one  feels  himself  to  be  aggrieved 
in  the  Court  of  God's  justice,  let  him  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  mercy  of  his  mother." 

In  another  place,  he  thus  exalts  Mary  : — 

**■  Since  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God, 
and  (jrod  is  her  son,  and  ever^  son  is  mUuraUy 
vrferior  to  his  mother ^  and  subject  to  her^  and  the 
mother  is  preferred  above  and  is  superior  to  her 
aon,  it  follows  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  her- 
SBLP  SUPERIOR  TO  GoD,  and  GOD  himself  is  her 
subject,  by  reason  of  the  humanity  derived  from 
her.  *  ♦  O  unq»eakable  di&pciity  of  Mary,  who 
was  worthy  to  command  the  Commander  of  all  T 
(Cologne,  1607,  Part  iii.,  Serm.  2,  p.  176 ;  Part 
ix.,  Serm.  p.  605 ;  Part  xii,  Serm.  2,  p.  816,  apud 
Tyler,  p.  42.) 

There  was  another  Bernardino — ^Bemar- 
dinus  Sennensis — who  was  a  canonized 
Saint.  He,  like  his  namesake,  writes  about 
Mary  in  a  perfect  delirium  of  idolatry.  He 
states  that  "  all  things,  even  God,  are  ser- 
vants  of  the  empire  of  the  Virgin ;" — that 
'<  by  the  law  of  succession  and  the  right  of 
inheritance,  the  primacy  and  kingdom  of 
the  whole  universe  is  aue  to  the  blessed 
Virgin;" — ^that  she  "could  annul  the  will 
of  her  son,  if  made  to  the  prejudice  of  her- 
self;" — ^that  "  from  the  time  she  conceived 
God,  shes>btained  a  certain  jurisdiction  and 
authority  in  every  temporal  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  no  creature  could 
obtain  any  grace  or  virtue  from  Gfod,  ex- 
cept according  to  the  dispensation  of  his 
Virgin  Mother." 

"  The  Blessed  Virgm  alone  has  done  more  for 
God,  or  as  much  (so  to  speak)  as  God  hath  done 
for  the  whole  human  race  I  I  verily  believe  that 
Qod  will  excuse  me  if  I  now  speak  for  the  Vir- 
gin. Let  us  then  gather  together  into  one  mass 
what  things  God  luth  done  for  man ;  and  let  us 
consider  "ShsX  satisfaction  the  Virgin  Mary  hath 
retomed  to  the  Lord." 

Bernardine  then  enumerates  various  par- 
ticulars (of  many  of  which  the  ordinary 
fedines  of  reverence  and  delicacy  forbid  the 
trans^r  into  these  pages),  putting  one  against 
the  othBr  in  a  sort  of  debtor  and  creditor 
account,  and  then  summing  up  the  total, 
thus: — 

^  Therefore,  setting  each  individual  thing  one 
against  another,  namely,  what  things  Crod  hath 
done  for  man,  and  what  things  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin has  done  for  Crod,  you  will  see  that  Mary 
has  done  more  for  God  than  God  has  for  man : 
so  that  thus,  on  account  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
^whom,  nevertheless,  He  himself  made)  God  it, 
m  a  certain  manner,  under  greater  obligatums  to 


us  than  we  are  to  JSm .'"— (Sean.  6,  p.  ISa 
Paris,  1636.)— Tyler,  p.  47. 

In  1816,  there  was  a  work  published  in 
London,  called  "  The  Imitation  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,"  composed  on  the  plan  of  the 
"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a-Kempis, 
and  approved  by  T.  R.  Anselini,  Doctor  of 
Sorbonne,  late  Bishop  of  Boulogne.  Thia 
work  abounds  in  passages  like  the  following, 
designed,  like  so  many  similar  productions, 
to  make  Christ  the  object  of  dread,  and  Mary 
the  object  of  love  and  confidence  : — 

^  Mother  of  my  Redeemer,  O  Mary,  in  the 
lilast  moment  of  my  life,  I  implore  thy  assistance 
wiUi  more  earnestness  than  over.  I  find  mv- 
aelf,  as  it  were,  placed  between  heaven  and  kelL 
Alas !  what  will  become  of  me,  if  thou  do  not 
exert  in  my  behalf  thy  powerful  influence  with 
Jesus?  Idle  with  submission,  mhce  Jesus  has 
ordained  it;  but  notwithstanding'  the  natural 
horror  which  I  have  of  deatii,  I  die  wiihpleasure, 
because  I  die  under  tky  proteetk>n.''---P.  344. 

Nothing  that  we  have  quoted  exceeds  ia 
force  the  language  of  the  late  Pope  Gregory 
XVI. 9  in  his  I^cycUoal  Letter  which  ap. 
peared  in  1682,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Laity  Directory  for  18$8. 

He  says  be  selected  the  date  of  the  **  most 
Blessed  Virgin's  triumphant  Assumption  in 
heaven;  that  She  who  has  been  through  every 
great  calamity,  our  patroness  and  protectress, 
may  wateh  over  us  tomir^  to  you,  and  lead  cur 
mmd  by  her  heavenly  Innuence  to  those  councils 
which  may  prove  most  salutary  to  Christ's  flock." 
— *And  he  calls  her  "our  greatest  confideBoe,- 
even  t^  whole  foundalion  ^  our  hope. — ^Nostfa 
maxima  fiduota,  imo  toto  ratio  spei  nostns." 

The  most  extravagant  devotee  of  the  dark 
ages  could  say  no  more  than  this.  The  au- 
thor  of  this  language  canonized  a  Saint 
(Francis  Liguori)  in  1839,  who  has  written 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  Virgin's  oflices 
and  glory.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
recently  reprinted  and  widely  circulated. 
Among  these  the  most  popular  is  "The 
Glories  of  Mary;" — which,  with  all  his 
other  productions,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  sacred  College  of  Cardinals  and  several 
Popes.  We  are  ^told  by  the  author  of  his 
Lire,  prefixed  to  the  "  Glories,"  published 
by  Coyne,  Dublin,  in  1825,  that — 

"  The  cardinals  were  unammous  that  the  vir* 
tnes  of  the  deceased  had  attained  the  beroie 
degree ;  which  the  Pope  confirmed  by  his  solemn 
decree  of  the  7th  of  May,  1807. 

"*  The  process  of  his  bestification  apecifies  that 
more  than  a  hundred  miracles  were  performed  by 
the  Saint  during  his  life,  and  twentv-eight  afUnr 
death !  The  Bnef  declaring  him  blessad,  dated 
September,  6th,  1816,  anthoosed  the  cek^iratiea 
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of  a  Mmm  in  kU  bonoor,  ibr  wluch  th«  Pope  pr*- 
■oribed  suitable  prayers,  every  year  in  the 
dioceses  of  Nocera  and  St  Agatha.  In  conse- 
quenee  of  nunieroas  solicitations,  his  holiness 
was  induced,  on  the  aSth  of  February,  1B18,  to 
sign  the  decree  which  introduced  the  cause  of  this 
blessed  man  for  canonization.  At  length  the  de- 
cree of  his  canonization  was  published  by  his 
late  holiness,  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  on  the  16th  of 
M^,  1830,  by  his  holiness.  Pope  Gregory,  XVL" 
—P.  21. 

This  work,  therefore,  is  stamped  with  the 
highest  authority  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
oould  possibly  give  it.  The  edition  before 
ns  is  "carefully  revised  by  a  Cathdio 
Priest."  He  takes  great  pains  to  free 
Liguori  from  the  charge  of  putting  Mary  in 
the  place  of  Christ,  by  quoting  other  works 
of  the  author,  in  which  the  claims  of  the 
Deity  are  acknowledged,  and  by  putting  in 
explanatory  phrases,  and  saving  clauses,  in 
marginal  notes.  He  avails  himself  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  the  author 
of  the  "  Ideal  Church,"  who  stands  up  for 
the  orthodoxy  of  Liguori  with  great  spirit. 
We  shall  first  quote  that  testimony,  and  then 
give  extracts  from  "  The  Glories  of  Mary," 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  cor- 
reoC  opinkHi  of  its  value  :— 

•«In  his  icfes^  of  a  Christian  Charek  (psge  437), 
Mr.  Ward,  a  clergyman  of  the  Charcn  of  Eng^ 
knd,  says :  *  In  a  Utture  chapter  I  hope  to  give  a 
few  quotations,  merely  by  way  of  specimen,  to 
show  the  words  of  fervent,  and  tender,  and  glow- 
infr  love  and  devotion  with  wfaieh  St  Alphonsus 
Ugiisri  was  in  the  habit  of  spedcaff  of  our 
hlossod  Lord :  a  devotion  to  which,  I  believe,  one 
flMiy  read  the  whole  works  of  English  high* 
chnreh  theologians,  witkoat  finding  tSe  most  di»- 
tant  parallel ;  and  I  say  this  with  a  full  remem- 
bcance  of  Bishop  Andrews'  most  beautiful 
Preces,  Here,  indeed,  I  may  as  well  add,  that  St 
Alphonsus  in  his  sermons,  urges  on  all  his  hear- 
ers without  exception,  as  a  primary  duty,  that 
every  day  ff  their  livts  they  should  meditate  in- 
tsntJy  at  least  a  qiuuier  cf  an  hour  on  our  Lord's 
bloBsod  passion.  How  many  of  those  who  cen- 
sure him  as  dishonouring  ou^  Lord,  teach  such 
doctrine  as  this  7  I  hope  it  may  not  be  irrever- 
ent to  him,  if  I  put  forth  what  some  may  mistake 
fer  a  defence  or  an  apology ;  but  it  is  of  oourse 
oar  k3ss,  and  not  his,  if  we  fail  in  giving  him  his 
fitting  honour ;  and  it  is  wholly  for  onr  sake,  and 
not  fer  his,  that  I  wish  k>  remove  stumblinff-Uocks 
ftom  members  of  onr  Chnrob— to  do  what  may 
lie  with  an  indiridual,  that  they  may  be  saved 
from  the  most  griovoos  sin  under  which  so  many 
unconsciouslv  He,  of  criticising,  nay,  eondemn- 
inc  saints.  Mr.  Palmec,  who  has  read  his  life. 
Mm  does  net  profess  any  doubt  of  its  tmstwortln- 
nsss,  speaks  aipkinst  the  blessed  saint  in  language 
mUch  I  shoiUd  myself  be  unwiUing  to  use  in 
of  the  moat  orfoarily  serioas  Ghn^ 


•"In  pAga  428,  Mr.  Ward  says:  'It  is  a  most 
^  to  think,  en  aar  own  f9* 


sporuUnliiyy  that  a  bdief  is  iMiUnms  which 
saints  haveheW 

«         «         *         *         *        «        * 

''Of  course,  when  one  reads  the  Olories  cf 
Mmryy  one  must  expect  that  the  chief  subject 
shall  be  what  the  title  professes ;  bat  it  is  impo»> 
sible  to  read  the  ordinary  works  with  any  fairness, 
and  doubt  for  a  moment  (even  apart  from  the  feel- 
ing which  would  lead  any  ordinarily  humble 
mind  to  take  on/aithy  that  so  great  a  saint  did  not 
err  in  such  a  ptarticalar),  Uiat  his  feeUns  of 
'  Latria '  is  exclusively  ^ven  to  God.  One  iUus- 
tration  I  may  especiaUy  mention;  the  idea  of 
union  with  onr  blessed  Lord,  to  which  I  lately 
alluded,  is  peculiarly  the  ascription  to  him  of  a 
divine  attribute.  Now  I  will  take  upon  myself  to 
maintain  a  negative,  and  deny  that  any  expression 
will  be  found  throughout  his  writings  in  regard 
to  the  blessed  Virgin  of  a  similar  nature '  (as 
those  applied  to  Christ). 

*'  Let  It  be  observed  also,  that  the  saints  have 
their  wiUs  whoUy  and  absolutely  subject  to  the 
will  of  Grod.  Theirs,  then,  is  no  arbitrary  or  car 
pricious  interference,  but  they  pray  for  those  ob- 
jects, and  in  that  degree,  which  is  most  fitting  for 
carrying  out  God's  most  gracious  purposes.  This 
throws  lifi^t  on  a  form  of  expression  which  I 
acknowledge  to  be  at  first  hearing  very  painful. 
Some  most  admirable  Christians  have  at  times 
used  expressions,  as  thouffh  God  the  Father  de- 
sired to  punish,  but  God  the  Son  prevailed  on  him 
to  spare;  yet  what  more  frightful  heresy  than  to 
suppose  any  real  contrariety  of  will  between  two 
persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Triuitv!  Such  ex- 
pressions, then,  whether  well  or  ifl-advified,  are 
never  understobd  by  those  who  use  them  as  true; 
but  as  economical  representations  of  Christ's  in- 
tercessory office.  And  in  precisely  a  similar  man* 
ner,  where  like  expressions  are  found  concerning 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Sl  Mary,  it  is  absohudy  na- 
founded  to  suppose  thai  anv  opinion  is  implied  so 
blaspKemous  as  that  the  blessed  Virgin's  love  for 
us  is  otherwise  than  infinitely  less  than  His  who 
is  perfect  God." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Ward,  who  seems  more  in- 
dicant at  the  thought  of  anything  like 
"  blasphemous  irreverence  "  when  directed 
to  a  Catholic  "  saint,"  than  when  its  object 
is  the  blessed  Redeemer.  He  thinks  that 
Liguori's  "  feeling  of  LatriA  is  exclusively 
given  to  God."  Certainly  this  "Latria" 
must  be  something  very  incomprehenMhle, 
very  much  above  the  reach  of  mere  readers 
of  the  Bible,  if  it  be  more  unqualified, 
more  intense,  more  sublimated,  a  more  ab- 
solute adoration  than  that  which  is  implied 
in  the  following  passages,  which  are  in  no 
re^ot  worse  than  hundreds  which  might 
be  quoted ;  for  every  page  of  the  book  in 
which  Mr.  Ward  can  see  nothing  seriously- 
wrong,  is  charged  with  the  same  perilous 
stuff,  which,  after  all — we  grieve  to  write  it 
— is  the  orthodox  divinity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  presents  to  us  those 
features  of  the  system  of  which  tlie  Traota^ 
rians  aeon  roost  enamoured.    The  import* 
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ance  of  the  subject  must  be  our  apology  for 
the  length  of  the  extracts. 

**  And  if  Assuerus  heard  the  petition  of  Esther 
throoffh  love,  will  not  Grod,  who  has  an  infimte 
love  for  Mary,  fling  away  at  her  request  the 
thunderbolts  which  he  was  going  to  hurl  on 
wretched  sinners?  When  coming  before  the 
throne,  she  says,  my  King  and  my  God,  if  I 
have  found  favour  in  your  si^ht  (and  she  well 
knows  that  among  all  the  children  of  Eve,  she 
is  the  happy  one  who  has  found  the  ffrace  for- 
feited by  our  first  parents),  give  me  the  life  of 
my  people ;  save  those  sinners  whose  cause  I 
a^ocate.  And  will  God  reject  her  prayer?  Is 
it  not  of  her  it  is  said,  '  the  law  of  clemency  is 
on  her  lipsf  Indeed,  every  petition  she  offers 
is  as  a  law  emanating  from  the  Lord,  according 
to  which  mercy  is  shown  to  those  for  whom  she 
intercedes.  8t  Bernard,  asking  the  question, 
why  the  Church  calls  Mary  Queen  of  Mercv  ? 
answers  it  himself  by  saying,  it  is  because  she 
Opens  at  pleasure  the  abyss  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
80  that  no  sinner,  however  enormous  his  crimes 
may  be,  perishes,  if  he  is  protected  by  Mary."- 
P.  82. 

**  Let  us  go,  then.  Christians,  let  us  go  to  this 
most  gracious  Queen,  and  crowd  around  her 
throne,  without  being  deterred  by  our  crimes  and 
abominations.  Let  us  be  convinced  that  if  Mary 
has  been  crowned  Queen  of  Mercy,  it  is  ih  order 
that  the  greatest  sinners,  who  recommend  them- 
selves to  her  prayers,  may  be  saved  by  her  inter- 
cession, and  form  her  crown  in  heaven." — ^P.  36. 

**  St  Bernardino  of  Sienna  asserts,  that  if  God 
has  not  destroyed  man  after  his  sin,  it  was  in 
consideration  of  the  blessed  Vii|fin,  and  out  of 
the  singular  love  he  bore  her.  He  even  doubts 
not  but  that  all  the  mercies  granted  to  sinners 
in  the  Old  Law  have  been  given  in  consideration 
of  Mary."— P.  97. 

**  An  angel  told  St  Bridget  that  the  prophets 
of  the  ancient  law  leaped  for  joy  when  they  fore- 
saw that  Mary's  purity  and  humility  would  ap- 
pease God's  wrath  a^^st  those  who  had  irritated 
him.  She  is  that  privileged  Ark,  where  all  who 
shelter  themselves  are  saved  from  eternal  ship- 
wreck; the  Ark  of  Noah  not  only  preserved 
man,  but  even  irrational  creatures,  and  under  the 
protection  of  Mary  even  sinners  are  saved.  Our 
lAdy  one  day  appeared  to  St  Gertrude  covered 
with  a  mantle,  under  wfaieh,  as  if  in  a  place  of 
T9iag^  were  a  troop  of  ferocious  beasts,  aa  lions, 
tigers,  bears,  and  leopards.  She  was  so  £ar  from 
dnvinff  them  away,  that,  on  the  contrary,  she 
patted^them  with  her  hand,  and  received  them 
with  great  pity  and  commiseration.  By  this 
vision  the  saint  understood,  that  the  greatest 
dnners,  when  they  recur  to  Mary,  are  saved  by 
her  prayers  firom  eternal  destruction.  Let  us, 
iJMn,  enter  this  Ark;  let  us  coneeal  ourselves 
nnder  the  mantle  of  Mary :  we  there  shall  find 
lifb  and  salvation."— P.  100. 

**  St  Germanus,  then,  had  reason  to  call  Mary 
the  <Resphntion  of  Christians.'  For  as  the 
body  cannot  exist  without  breathing,  so  the  soul 
slum  scarcely  live  without  recurring  to  the 
Mothm  of  God.  The  blessed  Alain  bein^  onee 
nuiilid  by  violent  temptationa,  was  ob  tfaa  point 


of  yietding  for  want  of  recommending  Umself 
to  Mary.  Beinff  always  devout  to  her,  this  holy 
Virgin  appeared  suddenly,  and,  striking  him  on 
the  cheek,  said,  *  If  thou  hadst  invoked  me,  Alain, 
thou  wouldst  not  now  be  in  this  imminent 
danger.' 

**  God  commanded  Moses  to  make  the  propi- 
tiatory of  most  pure  gold,  because  it  was  from 
thence  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  A  learned 
writer  says,  that  Mary  is  the  propitiatory  of  the 
Christian  people ;  whence  our  Lord  ^ves  them 
answers  of  pardon  and  forgiveness,  ana  dispenses 
to  them  his  gifts  and  graces.  Why,  asks  Saint 
Irenens,  was  not  Hie  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
aeoemplished  without  the  consent  of  the  Ykgmf 
It  is,  ne  replies,  because  God  wishes  that  she 
may  be  the  principle  of  all  ffood  in  the  law  of 
grace.    ^O  Mary,'  exclaims  the  devout  Blosiusi 

*  who  could  avoid  loving  you?  You  who  are 
our  light  in  the  obscurity  of  doubt— our  conso- 
lation in  grief— ^and  our  hope  in  danger.  Hail ! 
hope  of  those  who  are  in  desjpair.  Hail !  you  to 
whom  the  Son  of  God  has  given  such  infiuenoe, 
that  whatever  you  wish  is  executed  instantly.'  "— 
P.  184. 

^  St  Germanus  also  recognises  Mary  as  the 
source  of  all  good,  the  deliverance  from  all  evil, 

*  O  my  Sovereign,^  says  he  to  her,  *  you  alone  lua 
Qod  given  me  as  my  guide  in  the  pilgrimage  cf 
/Aw  worid,  as  the  strength  cf  my  u^aknessy  Ae 
riches  <]f  my  misery  y  the  bahn  of  my  vfoundsy  &ve 
soother  cf  my  painf^  tiie  ddvotrance  from  my  bonds, 
hear  the  humble  prayers  (f  your  servant,  ie  moved 
by  my  tears,  O  my  folrwiess  !  my  r^vge,  my  l^e, 
my  hope,  mil  salvatwn,  my  supporL* 

**'  I  would  continue  to  search  afker  him  (i  e, 
Qirist),  and  when  I  found  him  I  would  not  suflbr 
him  to  depart  until  he  gave  me  his  benediction. 
I  shall  enter  into  the  preeious  caverns  of  his 
wounds,  and  there  conceal  myself  from  his 
wnUh;  but  if  my  Saviour  drive  me  t^  becini9$^ 
my  sins,  I  shall  go  and  east  mysetf^at  the  feet  if 
Im  MaQaer;  thenee  I  shall  not  rise  until  she  has 
obtained  my  pardon ;  for  die  does  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  insensible  to  the  voice  of  misery,  and. 
her  pity  VfillsofLenike  anger  <f  her  Son.  R^rd 
us  tiien,  O  Mary,  most  mercmil,  for  in  you,  after 
God,  we,  your  servants,  place  all  our  hope."— > 
P*  136. 

**  O  Mother  of  God  I  hope  of  mankind !  one  of 
the  strayed  sheep,  whom  the  eternal  Word  came 
to  seek  on  eartn,  demands  eirtrance  again  into 
this  blessed  fdd.  The  price  of  its  admittance  is 
already  paid,  viz.  the  blood  of  his  veins :  one 
drop  of  whiidi  would  siffiee  to  eancd  the  sins  of 
ten  thouMnd  worlds.  No  more  is  necessary  than 
to  apply  lo  my  soul  the  merits  of  this  redeeming 
stream,  ud  that  is  your  province,  Holy  Virgin. 
To  you  it  belongs  to  dispenae  the  merits  of  Hila 
blood  to  whom  you  please :  to  you,  thea,  I  oom- 
mit  myself;  that  the  enemy  may  not  destn^  tao." 
^P.  16ft.) 

■^  We  read  in  the  Chiomeles  of  St  Francia^ 
that  Brother  Leo  onoe  saw  in  a  viaiiNi  two  lad- 
ders ;  one  rod,  sX  the  sommit  of  winch  was  Jeans 
Christ;  and  the  od^r  white,  at  the  top  of  whteh 
presided  Ins  Blessed  Motho*.  He  observed  that 
some  who  endeavoured  to  ascend  the  first  Uuider, 
after  mountiig  a  few  steps  fdi  down,  and  on  try- 
iaf  again  wew  equally  aaevoeenfol ;  bota  vviiee 
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baving  toM  them  to  mftke  trial  of  the  wliite  Itdder, 
they  soon  gained  the  top,  the  Bleeeed  Virffin  haT- 
ing  held  forth  her  hands  to  help  them.**<-^.  336. 

If  Mr.  Ward  can  see  no  Latria  in  alljthis 
— nothing  but  a  degree  of  worship  infinitely 
below  what  is  due  to  the  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, we  despair  of  opening  his  eyes. 
He  is  gone  far  beyond  the  reach  of  loffic. 
Indeed,  he  contradicts  himself: — His  idea 
of  the  union  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  his  comparing  it  to  the 
union  between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
proves  that  his  views  of  the  Divine  nature 
are  most  unworthy,  and  that  his  intellect 
has  been  bewitched  by  the  singular  fascina- 
tion  which  Mariolatry  exercises  on  the  minds 
of  men. 

The  hymns  consecrated  to  this  worship 
have  not  been  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  poetry. 

However,  the  MariolaUrs  have  done  what 
in  them  lies  to  celebrate  their  divinity  in 
verse.  Hymns  innumerable  are  sung  in 
her  praise.  '  It  warto  make  this  part  of  her 
worship  more  attractive  to  persons  of  taste 
and  cultivation,  that  **  The  Rosary"  was 
composed.  It  is  divided  Into  three  *'  Chap- 
lets,"  on  the  **  Joyful,"  "  Sorrowful,"  and 
"  Glorious  Mysteries"  of  Mary's  life.  Of 
each  of  these  classes  of  "  Mysteries"  there 
are  fi\^y  and  the  Rosary  consists  in  the  re- 
petition of  certain  prayers  and  meditations 
connected  with  the  events,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  the  Virgin's  history  and  glorification. 
Thejne  is  more  of  Christ  in  this  volume 
than  in  most  others  of  the  kind.  We  are 
told  that  "  the  greater  portion  of  the  book 
oonftists  of  Selections  from  the  Psalter,  and 
Hymns  from  the  Roman  and  Parisian  Bre- 
viary, translated  into  very  beautiful  English 
verse,  by  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  Urn- 
versiiy  of  Oxford,^^  This  circumstance  will 
give  the  following  extracts  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  the  Protestant  reader. 

The  ^  dedication"  begins  thus : — 

**0  Virgin  Mother!  from  the  starry  throne 
Ob  whicD  thy  Son  hath  phtced  thee,  bend  thine 
eyes 
Upon  A  eool  whkh  trusts  in  <to  altmSy 
To  aid  it  from  despoodency  to  rise !" 

In  the  piece  called  the  '<Ave  Maria" 
we  read: — 

<'  When  they  address  that  tender  one, 
Who  never  yet  hath  asked  her  Son 
A  favoor  that  He  could  refuse^ 
Because  he  graciously  doth  choose 
To  make  her  heart  his  treasure-store, 
From  whence  he  doth  his  mercy  pour."— 
P.  16. 
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Again : — 

'*  Now  thou  drinkest  without  measare. 
From  the  Foant  of  Grace  at  pleasure, 

Refresh  as  from  thy  boundless  store. 
That  our  prayers  may  reach  God's  throne, 
Oh  let  them  become  thine  own ! 

His  Mother  meets  with  no  denials." — ^P.  213. 

The  following  is  in  that  amatory  strain 
which  so  painfully  characterizes  many  of 
the  devotional  books  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Mary  : — 

''  Sav  who  that  angel  is,  that  with  sach  glee 

Beholds  our  Queen,  and  so  enamoured  glows 

Of  her  high  beauty,  that  all  fire  he  seems." 

^  O  Marye,  mce  o'erflowing, 
O  Queen  of  Heaven  on  hiffh. 

The  San  in  Splendour  ^wing, 
Vouchsafe  a  gracious  eye. 

"  O  branch  of  Jesse  flowering, 

Spiritual  olive  tree, 
Cypress  on  Zion  towering. 

Plane  on  the  watery  lea ; 
With  freshening  coolness  bless  us, 

O  Marye,  gentle  Marye, 
When  thirst  and  heat  oppress  us. 

"  To  heal  us  from  transgression, 
O  Marye,  firentle  Marye, 
Grant  us  to  share  thy  passion.^* 

**  Grant  us  thy  bliss  supernal, 

O  Marye,  gentle  Marye, 
To  share,  and  home  eternal." 

'*  I  fain  would  raise 

Life,  prayer,  and  praise. 
To  thee.  Oh  cleanse  my  soul .'" 

^  Great  faith  is  mine 
In  thee,  Ladye,  in  Thee." 

"^  Star  of  the  sea, 
Fountain  and  spring  of  light, 
That  sett'st  us  free 
From  all  the  fears  of  night; 
In  misery 
I  call  on  thee. 
Look  down  from  heaven's  height" — P.  237. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the 
famous  Scapular,  and  as  the  history  of  it  is 
very  curious,  we  shall  give  it  as  concisely 
as  possible. 

The  author  of  the  "  Short  Treatise,"  &c. 
gravely  assures  us  that : — 

<*  The  singular  mero^nttives  of  this  holy  Con. 
fhitemity  of  the  Scapmar,  above  all  others,  ara 
— ^First,  that  it  is  no  human  inventioi^  but,  as 
the  divines  say,  ds  jure  Divino;  having  its  in- 
stitution imniediately  from  heaven,  ^condly^ 
thai  it  is  fiivoured  with  the  singular  protection 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  is  the  patronesa 
and  advocate  of  this  Confrntemity.    Thfrdly,. 
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that  it  hath  the  promise  of  etenud  salvatioD. 
Fourthly,  it  avails  much  to  ahbreviate  the  ex- 
piating flamee  of  purgatory.  Finally,  ever  ahice 
its  first  institution,  it  hath  been  favoured  by  Al- 
mighty God  with  many  graces  and  miracles,  in- 
somuch  that  by  means  of  the  sacred  Scapular, 
the  sick  hath  frequently  been  restored  to  their 
former  health,  persons  bewitched  andpossessed 
by  the  devil  have  been  delivered.  Women  in 
travail  have  been  miraculously  assisted.  This 
sacred  habit  also  hath  appeased  violent  tempests, 
when  it  hath  been  cast  into  the  sea  by  those 
that  were  in  danger.  Briefly,  it  is  known  by 
daily  experience  tlmt  the  Scapular  is  a  sovereign 
preservative  and  remedy  against  all  the  evils  of 
this  life,  both  spiritual  and  temporal ;  insomuch 
that  the  devils  many  times  have  been  heard  to 
howl  and  cry  most  miserably,  sayinff,  Woe  to  us, 
by  reason  of  the  sacred  Scapular  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel."— -P.  8. 

Now  for  our  history.  The  most  aocient 
and  famous  Order  of  the  Blessed  Yirfio  was 
Ibunded  on  the  Mountain  cf  CarmeT  about 
930  years  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour ! 
The  institutor  of  it  was  the  great  prophet 
Elias.  The  little  cloud  which  he  saw  rising 
out  of  the  sea  signified  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Wherefore,  by  express  command  of  Al- 
mighty God,  he  presently  began  to  institute 
a  religious  Order  dedicated  to  her  honour. 
After  the  death  of  Elias,  Jonas  the  prophet 
had  the  government  of  the  Order.  This 
Jonas  was  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
whom  St.  Elias  restored  to  life.  The  pre- 
sent Carmelites,  then,  are  the  hereditary 
successors  of  these  prophets,  to  which  truth 
Popes  Sixtus  IV.,  Julius  II.,  Gregory  XIll., 
and  Clement  VIII.,  bore  witness  in  their 
Bulls  as  follows : — 

**  The  sacred  Order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  Mount  Carmel,  which  now  flourisheth  hi  God^ 
Church,  and  the  professors  of  it,  are  the  lawful 
SQCcessors  of  the  holy  prophets,  Elias  and 
Eliseus." 

In  the  year  1374  there  was  a  great  dis- 
pute here  in  England  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Carmelites,  and  their  title  to  be  called 
"  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
For  the  deciding  of  this  controversy  the 
University  of  Cambridge  deputed  several  of 
their  number,  both  D.D.'s  and  LL.D.'s, 
amongst  whom  was  John  Donwick,  Chan- 
chellor  of  the  University,  and  many  other 
eminent  and  learned  persons.  After  a  long 
and  serious  examination,  they  came  to  the 
following  decision  i-^ 

^  We  have  heard  the  reasons  and  allegationB, 
and  moreover  having  seen,  read,  asd  examined 
the  privilegesrchronieles,  and  aneient  writings 
of  the  said  Order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of 
Mount  Carmel,  we  pronounce,  deteisfaM^  and 


declare  (as  it  is  manliMted  to  ns  by  the  said 
histories,  and  other  aneient  writings),  that  the 
brothers  of  this  Order  are  really  the  imitalon 
and  successors  of  the  holy  propnets,  Elias  and 
Eliseus. — Given  at  Cambridge,  the  SSd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1374." 

As  the  Virgin  Mary  lived  only  three  miles 
from  Carmel,  she  often  visited  the  holy 
brotherhood,  and  gave  them  her  blessing. 

In  the  year  1216  efibrts  were  made  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Order  to  prevent  the  rope, 
Honorius  III.,  from  confirming  it.  But  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  him  at  night,  with  a 
threatening  aspect,  and  told  him  that  what 
she  commanded  was  not  to  be  contradicted, 
and  that  the  two  persons  who  opposed  the 
Carmelites  should  die  miserably  tiiat  night ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  two  courtiers  were 
found  dead  next  morning. 

In  the  year  1245,  St.  Simon  Stock  was 
chosen  General  of  the  Order.  This  holy 
man  was  bom  in  Kent  in  1163.  When  he 
was  twelve  years  old  he  withdrew  himself 
to  a  wood,  where  he  lived  in  the  trunk  of  a 
hollow  oak,  fed  by  herbs,  and  sometimes 
bread,  which  a  friendly  dog  brought  him  in 
his  mouth,  especially  on  festival  days — for 
the  said  dog  paid  devout  attention  to  the 
calendar.  He  was  called  thence  to  the 
Generalship  of  the  Carmelites.  The  Virgin 
appeared  to  him  on  one  occasion  when  ne 
received  the  holy  Scapular  from  her  hands 
in  the  manner  following  : — 

**  As  he  was  upon  his  knees  in  the  oratory, 
the  most  glorious  Virgin,  envh*oned  with  celes- 
tial splendour  in  the  company  of  many  thousands 
of  angels,  appeared  to  him,  and  holding  the 
saored  Seapular  in  her  hand,  she  said  to  him 
these  words: — Receive^  most  heUned  Son,  the 
Scapular  of  thy  Order,  a  sign  cf  my  Confrater* 
nity,  a  privilege  both  to  thee  and  to  aU  Carmelites^ 
in  which  he  (mU  dieth  shall  not  sujfer  eternal  fire ; 
behold  the  sign  of  salvation,  a  safeguard  in  danger, 
the  covenant  cf  peace,  and  everlasting  aUiancer 

This  happened  on  the  16th  July,  1251,  in 
the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Cambridge,  which, 
like  that  in  London,  bore  the  name  of  White 
Friars,  so  called  because  of  the  white  upper 
garment  generally  worn  by  the  fraternity. 

Pope  John  XXII.,  of  blessed  memory,  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  Carmelites,  and  con- 
ferred many  privileges  upon  their  order. 
But  they  were  sometimes  persecuted.  The 
people  of  Chester,  in  1317,  took  great  offence 
at  their  calling  themselves  "  brothers  of  the 
Virgin  Mary/'  After  bein^  visited  with 
sundry  plagues  for  their  unbelief,  they  were 
convinced  of  their  error  ihuB : — ^The  Abbet, 
who  was  governor  of  the  city,  ordered  that 
a  solemn  prooessioa  should  be  oiade  to  ap- 
pease God's  wrath.       In  this  |ffooe«ion 
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maorebMi  the  GanneUle  Fathers,  who,  in 
peesing  a  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  bowed 
down  their  heads,  saying  <<Ave  Maria." 
The  statue  returned  the  salutation,  and 
streCohing  forth  a  finger,  which  before  was 
douUed,  pronounced  three  times  with  a  dis- 
tinct voice,  ''Behold,  these  are  ray  bro- 
thers." 

The  privileges  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on 
those  who  wore  the  Scapular  are  almost  in- 
numerable. Among  its  pontificial  benefac- 
tors are  reckoned  John  XXII.,  Clement  VII., 
Pius  v.,  Gregory  XIII.  Paul  V.  bestowed 
upon  them,  on  the  performance  of  certain 
very  easy  conditions,  no  less  than  eight  in- 
dulgences, half  of  them  plenary.  Nearly 
all  the  conditions  have  reference  to  the  hon- 
our of  the  Virgin.  Many  other  Popes  have 
given  the  most  marked  proofe  of  their  favour 
to  this  Order. 

**  Besides  so  many  indnlgences,  the  see  aposto- 
lic hath  granted  another  Slvout  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  this  Confraternity,  which  is,  that 
they  may  be  absolved  once  in  this  life,  and  also  at 
their  death,  from  all  excommnnications,  censures, 
and  cases,  reserved  to  the  Roman  bishops,  and 
from  others  as  dten  as  they  please,  by  any  con- 
fessor  approved  by  the  ordinaiy. 

"  Finally,  Clement  VII.,  who  granted  the  for- 
mer privilege  to  the  devouts  of  the  Scapular,  hath 
granted  to  all  persons  who  would  bestow  an 
alms,  though  ever  so  small,  upon  any  of  our 
churches,  convents,  or  religious,  that  tney  may 
be  partakers  of  all  the  prayers,  suflra^es,  masses, 
alms,  pilffrimages,  and  penances,  which  for  that 
time  snaS  be  oone  throughout  the  whole  ehurck.*^ 

The  Scapular  must  be  made  of  cloth 
serge  or  other  stuff,  but  not  of  silk,  though 
it  may  be  lined  with  silk.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  Virgin  never  wore  silk,  but 
woollen,  and  that  of  the  native  colour. 

"  The  Scapular  is  to  be  worn  continually  day 
and  night,  and  never  to  be  taken  off  till  death ; 
also,  it  is  good  to  be  buried  with  it.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  may  wear  it  about  their  necks,  not  in 
thekr  pockets,  or  in  their  girdle,  mnr  folded  in  their 
breasts,  for  it  being  a  Scapular  must  be  worn  in 
the  ferm  of  a  Scapular ;  tnat  is  to  say,  a  vest,  or 
habit,  that  hangs  over  the  shoulders." 

LudicRHisly  false  as  is  this  story  of  the 
Scapular,  the  whole  superstructure  of  the 
worehip  of  Mary  rests  on  no  better  founda^ 
tioB.  It  is  as  baseless  as  anything  in  the 
AraUan  Nights'  BiUertammenU^  though  the 
credit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  pledged  ibr 
its  truth.  The  proposition  that  it  is  the  will 
of  Christ  that  no  sort  of  reli^^us  worship 
should  be  paid  to  Mary^  or  to  any  creature, 
is  cafpahle  o^  perfect  demonstration. 

The  doetriae  of  <*  one  Mediator"  is  as 
dearly  laid  dowa  ia  Soitpture  as*  the  doc- 


trine of  one  God ;  and  the  greatest  care  i 
taken  to  represent  Jesus  as  so  gracious,  com- 
passionate, sympathizing,  and  asceesible, 
that  no  intercessor  could  be  desired  beside 
Him.  How  any  one  can  read  his  own  dis- 
courses, the  references  of  the  Apostles  to  his 
Priesthood,  and  particularly  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  still  think  another  advo- 
cate needed,  is  most  marvellous. 

Never  was  a  perversion  of  Christianity  so 
little  countenanced  by  the  letter  of  the  Word 
of  Grod.  Common  sense  should  have  taught 
men  that  a  creature  cannot  be  everywhere 
at  the  same  time  to  hear  prayers,  or  be  able 
to  answer  them,  even  if  the  notion  seemed 
to  have  received  encouragement  from  the 
Great  Teacher.  But  when  we  reflect  that 
Scripture  and  reason  are  in  perfect  harmony 
on  the  subject — that  the  Saviour  absolutely 
condemned  and  carefully  guarded  against 
any  approaches  to  the  Mother  of  his  Human- 
ity in  connexion  with  our  redemption,  we 
cannot  but  regard  her  worship,  existing  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  spread  over  so  lar|]^ 
a  portion  of  Christendom,  as  a  proof  of  fear- 
fully strong  delusion. 

Three  of  the  evangelists  mention  Mary  in 
the  course  of  their  history.  But  Paul,  who 
so  fully  expounds  the  Christian  system,  and 
especially  dwelb  upon  the  work  of  media- 
tion, never  once  mentions  her  name  in  all 
his  Epistles ;  neither  does  James,  nor  Jude, 
nor  Peter,  though  they  must  all  have  known 
her  personally.  Her  death  even  is  not  re«> 
ferred  to  by  them.  The  most  extraordinary 
and  suggestive  circumstance  of  all  i^  that 
John,  though  his  own  Gospel  teaches  thai 
she  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  does  not  allude 
to  her  in  any  of  his  Epistles,  or  in  the  Reve- 
latk)n.  Thb  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
settled  purpose.  That  she  was  hoooured  as 
the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  regarded  as 
^<  blessed  among  women,''— -highly  favoured 
or  graciously  accepted  (not  ''mil  of  grace," 
as  the  Vulgate  has  it)— all  true  Protestants 
cheerfblly  admit.  But  they  dare  hot  go 
further. 

Only  ihrte  addresses  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  made  by  our  Lord  to  his  blessed 
Mother;  and  these  are  certainly  very  re* 
nuirkable  and  in  no  way  reconcilable  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  The  first  was 
in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  Mary — 
<*  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  iis  % 
Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  ^lee  sorrow- 
ing."  Jesus  makes  no  distinction  between 
Joseph  and  her  in  his  re|^y,  nor  does  he  re- 
cognise, but  rather  repudiate,  the  '<  autfaori^ 
of  a  mother"  in  his  "  Father's  bosiness.^' 
"  Know  ye  not." 

His  next  words  to  her  are  in  the  same 
spirit.    They  were  uttered  at  the  wedding 
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ia  Cana, — "  Wmnany  what  have  I  to  do  with 
thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  Epi- 
phanias,  on  the  Collyridian  heresy,  says  that 
the  word  "  woman"  was  used  here  design- 
edly to  prevent  Christians  from  regarding 
her  with  excessive  admiration.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  in  all  the  New  Testament  we  do  not 
read  that  He  ever  said  to  her  *^my  mother." 
When  others  mentioned  her  to  Him,  He 
asked  "  Who  is  my  mother?"  "  And  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples,  he 
said — ^Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ; 
for  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother 
and  sister  and  mother ;"  or,  as  Luke  ex- 
presses  it "  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are 
those  which  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep 
it."  Here  there  is  no  exaltation  of  Mary  as 
the  Empress  of  the  Universe,  but  something 
which  forbids  the  very  idea  of  the  least  pre- 
eminence over  other  disciples  on  the  mere 
ground  of  her  maternity.  This  is  still  more 
distinctly  taught  us  afterwards,  when  he 
says — "  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  which 
hcMir  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it." — {Mai, 
xii.,  46 ;  Luke  viii.,  21  ;  xi.,  27.) 

The  third  occasion  on  which  our  Lord 
spoke  to  his  mother  was  when  he  hung  upon 
the  cross.  "  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his 
mother  and  the  disciple  standing  by  whom 
he  loved,  he  said  unto  his  mother,  iVomanf 
behold  thy  Son  ;  then  said  he  to  the  disci- 
ple, Behold  thy  mother."  Here  were  calm 
authority  and  heart-touching  filial  tenderness 
in  the  midst  of  his  agony,  but  not  a  word 
or  a  hint  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he 
hereby  constituted  her  the  "  mother  of  all 
the  faithful,"  as  her  worshippers  fondly 
dream.  The  reader  will  remark  that  not 
even  in  this  parting  scene,  so  fitted  to  bring 
out  natural  afiection  in  all  its  force  and  ten- 
derness, does  he  call  her  his  mother.  What 
an  effort  it  must  have  required  in  him  (hu- 
manly  speaking)  to  repress  his  merely  hu- 
man  feeling,  in  order  to  guard  against 
abuse  I 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  another  fact 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mariolaters.  After  the  resurrection, 
our  Lord  remained  forty  days  on  earth,  con- 
versing with  his  disciples,  during  which  time 
we  have  no  mention  of  the  Virgin,  though 
many  of  his  interviews  and  conversations 
with  the  disciples  are  recorded,  and  three 
other  Marys  are  mentioned  by  name,  one  of 
them  being  Magdalene.  The  Virgin  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  a*- 
caMsoft)  and  only  on  one  solitary  occasion 
subsequently  (Acts  i.,  18).  During  the  sixty 
years  comprehended  in  the  New  Testament 
history,  from  the  ascension  to  the  writing  of 
the  Apocalypse,  this  fo-called  «  Queen  of 


Heaven," — this  "only  way  of  access  to  the 
Saviour," — this  "  exclusive  channel  of  hie 
grace,"  is  never  mentioned.  No  souls  are 
saved  by  her  intercession — no  miracles  are 
wrought  by  her  power.  John,  to  whose 
care  she  had  been  intrusted,  never  refers  to 
her  at  all.  We  have  no  record  of  her  death 
— no  account  of  the  place  of  her  burial ;  all 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  by  any 
ingenuity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  her  wor- 
shippers  have  been  obliged  to  invent  a  his- 
tory of  their  idol,  which,  by  its  contrasted 
absurdity,  serves  strongly  to  confirm  the  ve* 
racity  of  the  Evangelical  history  of  our 
Lord. 

As  soon  as  Mariolatry  got  a  public  recog^ 
nition  in  the  Church,  it  spread  rapidly.  It 
is  easy  to  account  for  this  fact.  The  Church 
had  widely  departed  from  the  faith  ;  the 
clouds  of  the  apostasy  overspread  Christen- 
dom ;  the  Scriptures  were  not  read  ;  the 
people  were  grossly  ignorant,  as  were  also 
the  priests  and  monks  ;  the  minds  of  the 
most  learned  among  them  were  ruled  by  an 
unchecked  credulity,  and  a  passion  for  the 
marvellous.  Besides  this,  the  multitudinous 
converts  from  heathenism,  baptized  without 
being  instructed,  suffered  to  retain  their  old 
customs  and  festivals  under  Christian  names, 
felt  naturally  an  irresistible  craving  for  the 
seductive  Goddess-worship  of  their  former 
state.  The  **  Queen  of  Heaven"  came  in 
to  fill  up  this  void  in  their  hearts.  Then 
were  gradually  transferred  to  Christianity 
even  the  loves  of  Olympus.  The  Eternal 
Father  became  a  husband,  and  Mary  his 
reigning  spouse ;  at  another  time  she  was 
married  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  beauty 
and  softness  of  her  sex  operated  on  the  hearts 
of  her  worshippers — ^inspiring  a  familiar  con- 
fidence, which  often  degenerated  into  a  very 
questionable  feeling. 

We  are  told  by  Alban  Butler  (vol.  viii., 
p.  175)  that  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  festivals 
which  the  Church  celebrates  in  her  honour ; 
*<  the  consummation  of  all  the  other  great 
mysteries  by  which  her  life  was  rendered 
most  wonderful."  For  this,  then,  at  all 
events,  there  ought  to  be  some  foundation  in 
history.  When  she  fixes  upon  the  15th  oS 
August,  and  says — "  To-day  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin ascended  the  heavens.  Rejoice,  because 
she  is  reigning  with  Christ  for  ever"-— «be 
ought  to  have  some  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  such 
authority  in  Scripture.  The  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers, the  ancient  creeds  and  councils,  all 
the  Fathers  for  five  hundred  years,  are  sU^it 
on  the  subject;  and  nowhere  during  this 
por«9t  period  of  the  Chureh's  history,  oao 
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any  proof  be  fouDd  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  worshipped,  or  her  invooation  sought, 
but  ever3rthing  to  exclude  the  notion  of  such 
an  intrusion  upon  the  functions  of  the  one 
Mediator. 

To  fiction,  fraud,  dishonest  interpolation, 
and  fabricated  miracles,  Mariolatry  has 
been  indebted  for  its  prevalence  from  first 
to  last.  Their  earliest  authority  is  a  sup- 
posed entry  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius 
opposite  the  year  48,  in  these  words : — 
"Afary  the  Virgin,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as  some  write 
thai  U  has  been  reveakd  io  them," 

Supposing  these  to  be  the  genuine  words 
of  Eusebius,  what  do  they  prove  1  A  chro- 
ndogist  in  the  fourth  century,  referring  to 
an  occurrence  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
three  hundred  years  before,  says  that  some 
persons,  whom  he  does  not  name,  said  that 
it  was  revealed  to  them  that  Mary  was  taken 
vp  into  heaven.  The  necessity  of  this 
imaginary  revelation  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  history  and  tradition  were 
silent  on  the  subject.  But  the  passage  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  a  paipable  irUerpo- 
kakm.  The  Catholic  editor  of  the  Chroni- 
oon  at  Bourdeaux,  a.d.  1604  (p.  566),  "  tells 
us  that  he  was  restrained  from  expunging  it 
only  because  nothing  certain  as  to  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  could  be  substituted 
In  its  place  \"— (Tyler,  p.  101.) 

After  relating  at  length  the  ridiculous 
story  of  Mary's  resurrection,  Mr.  Tyler 
sums  up  the  evidence  thus  : — 

**  A  writer  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
teiSBrs  to  a  conversation  said  to  have  taken  place 
a  hundred  years  before ;  in  which,  at  Constanti- 
pople,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
informed  the  Emperor  of  an  ancient  tradition 
concerning  a  rairaculcus  event  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  before ; — that  the  body  of  Mary  was 
taken  out  of  the  coffin  without  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  deposited  it  there,  whilst  the  primitive 
and  inspired  account  (recording  most  minutely 
the  journeys  and  proceedings  of  some  of  those 
very  persons,  before  and  sub^uently  to  the  sup- 
posed event,  and  the  letters  of  others)  makes  no 
mention  at  all  of  any  transaction  of  the  kind ; 
and  of  all  the  intermediate  historians  and  writers 
of  every  character,  not  one  jives  the  slightest  in- 
timation that  any  rumour  of  it  had  ever  reached 
tfiem."— P.  111. 

The  fabulous  tradition  crept  along  the 
ground  for  a  long  time  ;  but  in  the  Middle 
Afies,  the  monks  sent  it  forth  into  the  world 
fbil  fledged. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  most  re- 
spectable divines  of  the  4>resent  day  in  the 
dhurch  of  Rome,  do  not  hesitate  to  quote 
passages  in  fkvour  of  their  doctrines,  as  the 
decisive  anthoritiesi  knowing  them  to 


be  Mae.  This  sort  of  dishonesty  taints  the 
whole  religious  literature  of  that  Church. 
They  seem  to  think  it  perfectly  innocent. 
We  make  this  remark  with  pain,  but  we 
make  it  deliberately,  being  obliged  to  advert 
to  one  glaring  instance  of  it,  in  connexion 
with  our  subject.  Bellarmin  quotes  a  homi^ 
ly  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  in  which  there  is 
a  prayer  to  the  Vii^,  and  gives  it  as  a 
proof  that  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy 
invoked  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  Yet  when 
pronouncing  his  judgment  on  the  different 
works  assigned  to  Athanasius,  he  condemns 
the  treatise  containing  this  homily  as  a  for- 
gery, declaring  the  evidence  against  it  to  be 
irresistible  !  Ever  since  Belmrmin,  it  has 
been  excluded  from  the  works  of  Athana- 
sius, and  condemned  by  the  most  strenuous 
defenders  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Benedictine  Editors  in  1698  classed  it 
among  the  spurious  works  ascribed  to  him. 
They  begin  their  preface  thus  i — "  That  this 
discourse  is  spurious,  there  is  no  learned  man 
thai  does  not  now  adjudge"  They  prove 
from  the  style  and  other  internal  evidence, 
that  it  must  have  been  written  three  hun- 
dred years  af\er  the  time  of  Athanasius. 

"And  yet,"  says  Mr.  Tyler,  "after  the  utter 
repudiation  of  the  whole  homilv,  as  a  work  false- 
ly attributed  to  Athanasius ;  after  its  unqualified 
condemnation  by  Bellarmin;  after  the  Benedic- 
tine Editors  have  declared  that  there  was  no 
learned  man  that  did  not  adjudge  it  to  be  spu- 
rious, the  forgery  being  self-comlemned  by  evi- 
dence clearer  than  the  sun ;  after  Baronius  has 
expressed  his  assurance  that  all  learned  men  de» 
sirous  of  the  truth  would  agree  with  him  in  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  spurious — after  all  this,  we 
find  it  quoted  in  evidence  as  the  genuine  work  of 
Athanasius,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, without  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  allusion 
to  the  combined  judgment  by  which  it  has  been 
condemned,  or  even  to  any  suspicion  ever  having 
been  entertained  of  its  being  a  forgery." — ^P.  170. 

The  author  referred  to  is  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman, 
recently  appointed  by  the  Pope^  Bishop  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  well  known  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  champion  of  Romanism- 
in  the  United  Kingdom — an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  eloquent  writer.  Could  he 
be  ignorant  that  he  was  deceiving  his  read- 
ers f  He  refers  to  a  work  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Athanasius  (Serm.  in  Annunt.,  tom. 
ii.,  p.  401),  the  irrefutable  proof  of  whose 
spuriousness  "  is  drawn  out  at  large  by  the 
Benedictine  Editors  in  the  very  edition  and 
identical  volume  of  the  works  of  Athanasius 
to  which  Dr.  Wiseman  refers  for  his  au- 
thority when  he  quotes  the  passage  as  ge- 
nuine  !" — (Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  108.  London,  Booker,  1886.  See 
also  Berrington  and  Kirk,  pp.  430,  481.) 
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There  are  many  other  instances  in  which 
Dr.  Wiseman  has  been  conricted  by  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  and  others,  of 
adducing  quotations  in  evidence  which  be^ 
tray  either  the  most  unaccountable  ignorance 
or  the  most  culpable  fraud.  But  in  such  a 
case  ignorance  would  be  not  merely  dis- 
graceful, it  would  be  highly  blameworthy. 

There  are,  let  us  belie VjC,  multitudes 
whom  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  re- 
strains from  vice,  not  because  she  hears 
their  prayers  or  endows  them  with  grace. 
They  associate  her  with  Christ,  and  behold 
her  in  his  reflected  glory ;  and  although,  in 
all  cases,  she  withdraws  attention  from  Him, 
and  weakens  or  destroys  faith  in  his  all-suf- 
ficient meditation,  yet  the  influence  of  her 
example,  in  many  cases,  may  be  favourable 
to  virtue.  It  operates  in  the  manner  of  hero- 
worship.  Just  as  the  image  of  a  beloved 
mother  departed,  eminent  for  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  sanctity,  when  kept  constantly 
before  the  mind,  will  lead  to  admiration  and 
imitation,  and  to  a  horror  of  those  things 
which  she  hated — so  is  it  here.  There  are 
living  idols  that  excite  a  similar  influence  on 
their  worshippers.  Still  this  is  a  frul  sup- 
port of  virtue.  It  is  but  imaginatiye  and 
sentimental.  It  wants  the  strength  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  above  all,  it  wants  the  sustaining 
influence  of  Divine  Grace. 


Art.  IV. — Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Settlement  and 
Poor  Removal.     May,  1847. 

When,  thirteen  years  ago,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  English  Poor  Law  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  in  the 
discussion  on  the  Amendment  Act  introdu- 
ced  on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  the  question  of  Settlement  was  ne- 
cessarily, tho^h  perhaps  only  incidentally, 
considered.  The  long  list  of  decisions  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  governed 
the  practical  administration  of  the  law — 
alwiays  complicated,  often  apparently  incon- 
sistent— the  never-ending  litigation  which  a 
fresh  adjudication  upon  new  matters  seemed 
to  entail  upon  the  Court,  the  parishes,  and 
the  counties,  appear  to  have  weighed  with 
the  Commissioners  in  recommending,  and 
with  Parliament  in  adopting,  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  former  modes  by  which  a  settle- 
ment was  acquired.  From  this  simplification 
of  the  law,  very  beneficial  effects  imme- 
diately began  to  flow ;  orders  of  removal, 
refusals  to  receive,  appeals  against  them-* 


all  tfie  various  weapons  of  ofienoe  whioh 
parishes  respeotrrely  possessed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  satisfying  the  oombativeness  of  a 
pugnacious  overseer,  and  fi>r  tormenting 
their  paupers  and  each  other — appeared  to 
be  laid  up  in  dust  and  rust.  The  amount 
of  money  expended  in  litigation  of  this  kind 
has  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  j&iNM)0 
a  year,  from  an  average  of  three  times  that 
sum. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  a  matter  so  ex« 
tensive  and  intricate  as  the  English  Poor 
Law  then  was^-having  regard,  too,  to  the 
critical  circumstances  in  which  it  wm$ 
brought  forward — ^it  may  be  doubted  whether 
all  parts  of  what  was  generally  an  useful^ 
bold,  and  skilful  act  of  legislation,  received 
from  Parliament  all  the  examination  whiok 
the  greatness  of  the  change  required.  The 
time,  perhaps,  was  not  altogether  most  fa* 
vourable  for  it.  We  had  just  passed  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  afler  one  of  the 
greatest-struggles  and  the  strongest  exhibit 
tions  of  the  national  will  experienced  since 
the  Revolution.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
which  witnessed  the  change  of  administration 
— ^in  1880,  the  social  condition  of  the  labour* 
ing  class  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Eag«> 
land,  manifesting  itself  in  tumult  in  some 
instances,  inspired  the  greatest  uneasiness 
and  disquietude.  The  measures  of  relief  to 
the  destitute,  recommended  by  the  original 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  were  mostly  directed 
to  check  the  abuses  which,  in  this  most 
corrupt  form,  had  partly  caused,  certainly 
aggravated  these  disorders,  and  had  also,  but 
in  a  mitigated  degree,  crept  into  portions  of 
the  north  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  mass 
of  evil  and  demoralization  that  then  prevail- 
ed, the  number*  of  persons — ^not  all  of  them 
paupers,  or  with  the  excuse  of  ignorance — 
interested,  under  the  disguise  of"  friendship 
for  the  poor,''  in  keeping  up  these  abuses, 
and  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  which 
they  digested,  we  are  forced  to  wonder,  not 
that  there  should  have  been  errors  in  the 
remedial  propositions,  but  that  the  errors 
should  have  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  great  mass  of  legislation  which  the  Re- 
port suggested.  But  errors  to  a  certain 
extent  there  undoubtedly  were  ;  and  among 
these,  not  the  least  were  their  modes  of 
dealing  with  settlement.  Birth,  marriage, 
parentage,  renting  a  tenement,  payment  of 
parochial  rates,  and  estate,  remain,  but  ap- 
prenticeship was  much  restricted,  and  hiring 
and  service  entirely  abolished.  This  last 
was  the  great  source  and  cause  of  the  ac* 
quisidon  of  parislv  settlement  so  long  as  it 
lasted.  It  appears  that  the  policy  of  the  old 
system,  or  rather  the  additions  to  it,  whether 
engrafted  on  it  from  time  to  time  by  the 
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LegklatQre,  or  mrimg  Ihxn  judge-made 
lawy  WAS  to  &vour  the  aoqnisition  of  setUe- 
menl ;  while  the  Act  of  1884,  on  the  oon- 
timiy,  forbad  it.  It  had,  however,  of  course, 
often  been  previously  the  interest  of  parish 
offioera  and  oecupiers  to  evade  and  defeat 
the  law :  a  hiring  for  a  whole  year  conferred 
a  setdement ;  it  became  the  custom  then  to 
engage  servants  in  husbandry  for  a  less 
period,  as  from  old  Michaelmas-day  till  new. 
But  then  these  evasions,  were  not  always 
euocessful ;  frequent  litigation  ensued,  and 
formed  so  lar^e  an  item  in  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  poor-rates,  that  the  Commis- 
non  ol*  Inquiry  in  1888,  in  their  anxiety  to 
reduce  expensee,  and  thus  render  as  palata- 
ble as  might  be  to  the  country  the  sreat 
ehanges  they  were  about  to  recommend,  not 
only  reduced  the  modes  of  acquiring  a  set- 
tlement, but  suggested  that  Unions,  when 
fermed,  should  be  one  parish,  for  the  purpose 
of  rating  and  settlement.  Doubtless,  such 
an  arrangement  would  have  had  the  advan- 
tage  of  simplicity  of  account,  economy  of 
management,  absence  of  litigation  (as  be- 
tween parish  and  parish  of  the  same  Union), 
and  equality  of  payment.  The  anomaly  of 
a  parish.  A,  in  which  the  rates  were  4s.  6d. 
in  the  pound,  while  over  the  hedge,  or 
aoroes  the  stream,  in  B,  they  were  only  Is. 
6d.  or  28.,  would  have  given  way  to  an 
uniform  rate  of  taxation.  But  this  primA 
facie  advantage  would,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  be  balanced  by  a  large 
amount  of  mischief  and  carelessness,  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  diminution  of  the 
immediate  and  individual  liability  which 
now  stimulates  the  rate-payers,  each  in  his 
own  area,  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
lessen  the  amount  and  diminish  the  incidence 
of  pauperism.  And  though  equality  of  tax- 
ation for  the  general  purposes  of  the  realm, 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  condi- 
tions of  a  just  form  of  government,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  poor-rate  never  has  par- 
taken of  this  character — ^it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, purely  local.  The  State  has  from 
time  to  dme  ordained  that  the  wealth  (and 
of  a  particular  kind  only)  of  certahi  persons 
living  in  certain  districts  should  maintain 
the  poverty  they  comprised,  without  trou- 
bling itself  as  to  the  rate  of  charge.  It  was 
folly  recognised,  also,  at  the  time  of  the 
discussion  alluded  to,  in  the  speeches  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  documents  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who,  before  or  since,  have 
treated  this  subject^  that  the  amount  and 
degree  of  pauperism,  were  much  the  con- 
sequence of  the  conduct  and  system  pursued 
by  parochial  authorities — ^that  a  just,  firm, 
and  liberal  dealing  with  the  labourer,  in 


scrnie  way  or  other,  prevented  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  das^  into  pauperism ;  whilst  a 
careless  and  corrupt  administration  rapidly 
and  indefinitely  increased  it. 

It  was  also  supposed  (by  the  more  san- 
guine) that  once  enlightened  as  to  their  true 
interests,  all  parties — landlords,  manufac- 
turers, farmers,  operatives,  and  labourers, 
would  respectively  find  their  advantage  in 
steering  clear  of  the  old  abuses,  and  per- 
severing steadily  in  the  course  of  amend- 
ment. And  to  some  extent  this  did  ensue ; 
but  not  universally,  nor  without  a  great 
struggle  in  particular  parts,  where  strong 
local  connexion,  or  firmly-rooted  corruption, 
was  stout  enough  to  withstand  the  reform. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sure— ^indeed  for  the  arriving  at  sound  con- 
clusions in  a  matter  of  such  vital  imjportance 
to  the  whole  of  our  social  fabric — irom  the 
very  first  it  has  served  as  a  battle-field  for 
political  partisans  on  each  side.  The  lead- 
ers themselves  of  neither  of  the  great  parties 
have  been  guilty  of  resorting  to  this  un- 
worthy warfare  ;  but  the  subordinates  have 
made  up  for  their  lack  of  impoitance,  by 
their  declamations  to  attract  out-door  favour 
and  notoriety.  Their  views  and  sincerity 
will  in  time  come  to  be  appreciated,  if  they 
are  not  so  already,  at  their  just  value.  This 
busy  appetite  for  popular  applause  has  led 
to  constant — we  wish  we  could  add,  harm- 
less— attempts  to  impair  or  improve  the 
principle  laid  down  in  1834.  Sometimes 
the  allowance  in  aid  of  cl^ildren,  more  often 
the  bastardy  clauses,  lastly  those  of  the 
impotent  and  infirm — ^the  education,  growth, 
exercise,  and  recreation  of  (he  rising  broods 
of  pauper  children,  have  exercised  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
then  no  wonder  if,  among  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, pledged,  as  many  of  them  were,  to 
their  constituents,  to  do  something  to  make 
its  operation  less  distasteful,  desirous  as  they 
were  of  doing  nothing  seriously  to  injure 
the  measure  which  in  their  hearts  they 
loved,  yet  compelled  to  redeem  their  pledges, 
in  which  they  had  professed  their  hate — ^in 
circumstance  so  curious,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  a  constant  meddling  by  committees  or  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  has  taken  place.  Many 
of  these  inquiries  were  really  not  worth  the 
time  that  was  bestowed  upon  them,  even  if 
we  did  not  set  a  high  value  on  the  time  of 
those  eminent  legislators  who  were  members 
of  the  committees ;  still  there  were  some 
marked  anomalies  which  deservedly  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Parliament — settlement 
most  so. 

Orders  of  removal  had,  in  the  first  two  or 
three  years  that  followed  the  operation  of  the 
Amendment  Act,  very  much  diminished,  as 
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had  all  the  law  expeoses  consequent  there- 
on. But  that  period  was  one  of  general 
abundance  of  agricultural  productions  and 
of  manufacturing  prosperity ;  mills  were 
built ;  labourers  from  the  overstocked  rural 
districts  were  invited  to  migrate  with  their 
&milies  into  the  seats  of  the  sister  industry. 
In  1841-1842,  however,  the  flood-tide  had 
reached  its  height,  the  current  changed,  the 
ebb  began,  and  has  more  or  less  prevailed 
since.  As  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
factory  districts  lessened,  and  at  length 
ceased,  the  immigrants  who  had  been  in- 
duced ,to  settle  there  were  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  in  due  time  appeared  as  claim- 
ants  of  relief  in  the  manufacturing  township, 
which,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  revival  of 
business,  removed  the  applicants  to  their 
original  settlements.  For  in  the  three  or 
four  years — ^nay,  in  the  thirty  or  forty — ^that 
an  individual  might  have  resided  in  Ashton 
or  Manchester — much  as  he  might  have  en-, 
riched  it  with  his  labour,  and  contributed  to 
the  rising  fortunes  of  an  Ash  worth,  or  a 
Greg,  or  Bright — ^he  acquired  in  his  old  age 
or  destitution  no  claim  on  any  class  of  con- 
tributors, save  on  those  of  his  birth-place, 
which  he  had  renounced  to  take  suit  and 
service  with  the  lords  of  industry.  On  a 
reverse,  on  any  defeat  sustained  by  them, 
they  disbanded  their  army — he  was  sent 
back 

^  PelUtur,  matemos 
In  sina  ferens  Decs, 
£t  Uxor,  et  Vlr,  sordidoeque  nates." 

He  and  his  squalid  children !  How  exact 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  poet  of  the  Augus- 
tine age  of  a  removal  2000  years  ago ! 
When,  then,  it  was  found  the  parties  were 
returned  on  hand  in  considerable  numbers, 
unfitted  from  their  past  in-door  occupations 
for  the  ordinary  rude  labour  in  the  open  air, 
which  was  all  that  could  be  offered  to  them 
in  the  agricultural  localities  to  which  they 
were  severally  sent  back,  it  was  natural 
that  a  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  such  an  in- 
fliction,  and  a  wish  to  relieve  themselves 
from  its  burden,  should  have  actuated  the 
communities  so  treated.  The  burden  of 
pauperism  thus  cast  upon  them  was  not  of 
their  own  creation ;  nor  could  it  by  any 
amount  of  vigilance  and  forethought  on  their 
part,  have  been  lessened  or  forestalled  ;  and 
every  one  will  admit  that  to  make  one  class 
of  persons,  inhabiting  certain  limits,  pecu- 
niarily liable  for  the  extent  of  pauperism  en- 
gendered, not  by  any  extravagance  or 
illiberality  of  their  own,  but  by  the  impro- 
vidence and  speculation  of  other  and  wealthy 
persons  and  establishments  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, exempt  themselves  from  responsibility 


for  the  pauporiMi  tbetr  prooeedii^  might 
produce,  was  a  fit  occasion  ibr  renoonstranoe 
and  interference.  The  result  was  the  9th 
and  10th  Vict.  cap.  66,  coromooly  called 
the  Poor  Removal  Act ;  the  main  feature  of 
which  was,  that  an  indu^rial  residence  of 
five  years  in  any  one  parish,  though  it  did 
not  confer  a  settlement,  was  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  an  applicant  for  relief. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  various  aoo* 
malous  provisions -with  which  it  was  clogged 
or  fenced  in  its  passage  through  Parlianoent, 
and  which  have  conferred  upon  it  so  motley 
a  character  as  to  render  it  unintelligible  to 
boards  of  guardians,  and  not  very  clear  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves. 
There  does  appear  to  us  to  have  been  a 
capital  error  in  the  framing  of  the  Act»  in 
not  making  the  towns,  especially  the  manu* 
facturing  towns,  one  parisih,  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  in  it.  We  presume  it  was  in-, 
tended  as  an  act  of  justice  tod  relief  to  those 
parishes  whose  labourers,  having  consumed 
their  manhood  and  strength  in  distant  parta^ 
are  sent  back  worn  out,  and  incapable  jof 
earning  a  pittance,  to  be  maintained  by  tbo 
rate-payers  of  their  native  place,  for  the  rest 
of  their  days.  The  natural  operation  of 
this  Act,  had  it  been  so  contrived  as  to  real- 
ize  the  first  intentions  of  its  framers,  would 
probably  have  been  to  fix  this  charge  rathejr 
more  on  the  towns  than  the  country.  In 
order,  however,  to  effect  this,  it  should  have 
been  an  essential  part  of  the  Bill  that  the 
collective  town,  and  not  the  individual  pa- 
rishes composing  it,  should  have  been  ren- 
dered liable  for  an  industrial  residence 
within  its  precincts.  That  residence  is  so 
oflen  interrupted  in  many  of  the  ancient 
towns  containing  a  large  number  of  parish- 
es, as  Norwich  and  Bristol,  that  practically 
an  operative  might  have  resided  in  thena 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  without  having  been 
domiciled  for  a  year  consecutively  in  any 
one  of  their  numerous  parishes.  The  effect 
of  the  law  during  the  few  months  it  had 
been  in  operation  was  such  as  to  cause  from 
some  townships,  that  felt  themselves  ag- 
grieved  from  the  fresh  burdens  thus  cast 
upon  them,  petitions  for  relief  and  alteration ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  Buller  was  chairman,  investi- 
gated  the  matter.  They  were  said  to  be 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper  remedy 
to  be  applied  to  the  alleged  defects  in  the 
Act  of  1846, — some  favouring  a  general 
union-rating  and  settlement ;  othecs  adher- 
ing to  the  parochial  division.  At  any  rate, 
no  report  beyond  the  evidence  was  given  ; 
and  we  haye  therefore  no  clear  intimation 
of  their  views. 
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8«tenkl  of  Um  witocieg  exttmlDed  b^fi^re 
them  spoke  very  atrongly  of  the  inequality 
of  the  preseDt  rates,  and  of  the  great  injus- 
tioe  inflicted  by  close  parishes  on  their  more 
open  neighbour.  A  close  parish  is  under- 
stood to  bd  one  belonging  only  to  one  or  two 
proprietors,  and  where  a  systematic  de- 
slructioa  of  cottages  has  been  designedly 
carried  on  for  some  years,  until  the  labour- 
ers are  dislodged  and  quartered  upon  ad- 
joining townships,  in  such  habitations  as  they 
can  obtain,  and  which  are  often  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  usual  work. 
This  exemption,  however,  from  the  poor- 
rate>  is  not  always  an  unmixed  benefit. 
'  Some  of  the  witnesses  state,  that  the  labour- 
Mrs  who  have  thus  to  tramp  two,  three,  or 
fiNir  miles,  out  and  home  to  their  work  each 
day,  are  worth  nearly  as  many  shillings  per 
week  less  to  their  employer,  from  the  con- 
siwiption  of  animal  power  on  the  road. 
Now,  at  Is.  6d.  per  week  depreciation,  this 
is  nearly  £4  per  annum  for  each  man ;  and 
if  we  assume  thai  each  100  acres  will,  on 
the  average,  employ  three  men,  whose 
wages  will  amount  to  jSlOO  per  annum,  here 
is  a  loss  to  the  occupier  on  his  labour  ac- 
count of  jS  12,  as  a  set  off  against  his  pre- 
sumed saving  of  rates.  Suppose  his  100 
acres  are  assessed  at  £1  per  acre,  his  loss 
OD  his  labour  account  is  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound ;  so  that,  unless  the 
banishment  of  a  portion  of  the  natural  popu- 
lation  effects  a  saving  of  at  least  2s.  4d.  in 
the  pound  on  what  he  would  otherwise  have 
to  pay,  he  is  a  loser  by  the  arrangement, 
giving  up,  on  the  one  hand,  more  than  he 
realizes  on  the  other.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  however  desirable  it  may  be  in  the  ab- 
straef,  to  keep  down  rates  by  the  absence  of 
population,  still,  there  is  soon  found  in  prac- 
tice a  limit  beyond  which  the  attempt  de- 
feats itself;  and  assuming  that  a  landlo^ 
had  all  the  horror  of  population  and  pauper- 
ism  imputed  to  him  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee,  there 
will  still  be  a  point  at  which  his  tenant  will 
declare  to  him  that  his  land  is  worth  so 
much  less  rent  from  the  want  of  men  within* 
reach  to  cultivate  it. 

We  confess  that  the  statements  so  confi* 
dently  made  and  persevered  in  before  the 
Committee,  as  to  the  systematic  destruction 
of  cottages,  somewhat  startled  us.  For  in* 
stance,  the  Rev.  F.  Peel,  rector  of  Willing- 
ham  in  Lmoolnshire,  complains  of  the  num- 
ber of  close  parishes.  He  declines,  howev- 
er,  to  specify  them.  We  had  therefore 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  carefully  over  the 
enumeration  abstract  of  the  county  at  the 
last  ceosos,  and  compare  it  with  the  preced- 
ing one  of  1891.    Out  of  the  620  vilk  or 


panriies  which  It  contains,  it  appears  that 
38  are  absolutely  stationary,  having  neither 
more  nor  fewer  habitatuHis  within  the  last 
decennial  period.  In  38  parishes  they  have 
actually  lessened  ;  that  is,  from  963  houses 
they  have  been  reduced  to  900 — a  trifling 
decrease,  however,  when  compared  to  the 
whole  surfiice  of  the  country,  or  even  with 
the  one  county,  in  which,  by  the  by,  there 
has  been  generally  a  considerable  addition. 
If  there  were,  however,  one  part  of  Bng. 
land  rather  than  another,  in  which  we  could 
be  reconciled  to  hear  of  even  a  decrease  of 
population,  it  would  be  in  Lincolnshire, 
where,  despite  of  drainin^i:,  the  fens  can 
never  be  made  inviting,  or  favourable  to  hu- 
man longevity.  The  whole  of  the  rural 
economy  of  that  district  is  arranged,  ac- 
cordingly, to  get  in  the  crops  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  indigenous  labour,  re^ 
lying  on  the  migratory  but  regular  assistance 
of  Irishmen  lor  the  hay  and  harvest — 
("  Hyems  ignava  colono") — and  as  long  as 
such  can  be  had,  it  appears  to  be  a  natural 
and  beneficial  arrangement  for  all  parties, 
by  which  the  number  of  persons,  of  neces- 
sity exposed  to  the  agues  and  exhalations  of 
the  wintry  season,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
and  such  an  object  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  slight  increase  in  some  parishes,  and 
the  actual  decrease  in  others,  of  habitations, 
remarked  by  Mr.  Peel. 

But  Lincolnshire  is  not  the  only  county ; 
the  same  systematic  destruction  is  alleged 
by  Mr.  Wing  to  be  going  on  round  Bedford. 
We  have  examined  the  returns  from  the  six 
or  eight  parishes  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles  from  Bedford,  and  they  contradict  Mr. 
Wing's  statement.  Goldington  in  1831  had 
99  houses,  in  1841  it  had  111 ;  Renhold 
had  increased  from  76  to  88 ;  Clapbam  from 
65  to  75  ;  Oakley  from  92  to  103  ;  Kemp- 
ston  from  327  to  367  ;  Elstowe  from  108  to 
112  ;  Biddenham  from  59  to  62  ;  Browham 
had  61  at  each  period.  In  these  eight  pa- 
rishes, which  are  chiefly  rural,  the  houses 
have  increased  from  887  to  974,  or  very 
nearly  1 1  per  cent. ;  while  we  are  told  and 
expected  to  believe  that  systematic  depopu- 
lation  is  going  on  round  Bedford.  The 
town  itself  has  increased  still  more. 

The  statements  are  quite  as  sweeping  as 
to  Reading.  Mr.  Chadwick  upon  this  point 
is  quite  positive,  and  thinks  he  could  prove 
it  by  means  of  witnesses.  In  that  case  we 
do  not  know  what  is  to  be  said  or  thought  of 
our  population  returns ;  they  certainly  ap- 
pear to  refute  his  facts.  Round  Reading 
lie  (in  Berkshire)  the  parishes  of  Tilehurst, 
Caversham,  Purley,  Pangboume,  and  Ma- 
pled  urham,  containing  respectively  in  1831 
and  1841  the  following  numbers  of  houses : 
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— Tilehurst,  S4S-413;  Caversham,  900- 
397;  Purley,  35-88;  Pangbourae,  18^ 
153;  Mapledurham,  102-108.  To  be  quite 
sure,  we  looked  across  the  river  into  Ox* 
fbrdshire,  but  neither  there  can  we  find  a 
basis  for  Mr.  Chadwick's  conclusions.  Islip 
has  increased  from  185  houses  in  1841  to 
150  ;  Watlington  from  856  to  896  ;  Lower 
Hey  ford  from  81  to  116 ;  Steeple  Aston 
fit>m  120  to  122.  The  last,  with  Mapledur- 
ham,  showing  not  a  decrease,  but  only  an 
absence  of  notable  increase  ;  and  it  is  thus 
demonstrated  that  the  witnesses  who  spoke 
so  positively  of  depopulation,  have  given  the 
reins  wholly  to  theirimagination,  or  have  been 
grossly  imposed  upon  themselves.  Which- 
ever  be  the  case,  we  do  but  discharge  a 
duty  in  exposing  their  mis-statements,  and 
in  cautioning  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  being  misled  by  conclusions 
founded  on  such  erroneous  data. 

Many  of  the  functionaries  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  in  their 
evidence,  proposed  more  or  less  to  modify  or 
abolish  parochial  settlement,  though  there  is 
a  remaricable  discrepancy  in  the  grounds 
they  severally  allege  for  such  a  change. 
Mr.  Chadwick  is  opposed  to  all  settlement, 
and  thinks  it  would  be  a  general  advantage 
to  both  labourers  and  rate-payers  if  it  were 
■wept  away  (2042).  Ha  would  only  retain 
even  an  Union  settlement,  from  deference  to 
prejudices  which  bethinks  not  well  founded. 
Mr.  William  Foster,  an  attorney  at  Swindon, 
is  for  an  equal  national  rate — ^thinks  that  for 
England  one  of  Is.  6d.  in  \he  pound  on 
£75,000,000  of  real  property  (no  matter 
whether  extra-parochial  or  otherwise  now 
exempt),  would  be  sufficient ;  but  he  allows 
that  ffreat  care  must  be  taken  with  the  gene- 
ral administration,  that  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment— ^that  old.  abuses  might  not  c^ain  be 
introduced.  Then  we  hear  Mr.  Hotson,  an 
auditor  under  the  Poor  Law,  ^ually  expe- 
rimental, without  any  scruples  as  to  the  bur- 
dening  the  parishes  in  totally  new  and  dif- 
ferent proportions,  not  caring  what  may  have 
been  the  previous  difference  in  rates,  owing 
to  their  good  or  ill  management.  This  wit- 
Bess  thinks  all  will  right  itself— that  the  best 
workman  will  by  competition  obtain  the  best 
situation  and  the  highest  wages.  We  dare- 
say he  may,  but  about  the  lower  and  weaker 
men  he  is  not  so  explicit.  When  pressed 
upon  the  point,  he  says  something  about  mi- 
mtion,  which  we  cannot  quite  understand ; 
being  still  of  opinion  that  the  weakest  and 
poorest  will  be  sadly  deteriorated  inccmdition 
when  the  rate-payers  are  personally  freed 
from  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  employ- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Gulson,  an  official  Poor  Law  Com«> 


RHssioner,  although  he  is  i>r  a  cfaaige  in  the 
law,  and  an  abolition  of  paflxx)htal  setderaent^ 
is  nevertheless  at  issue  with  Mr.  Chadwick, 
on  the  disadvantage  to  the  labourer  and  itp 
effects  on  his  character  ( 125 1 ).  The  fear  of 
removal  may  have  kept  people  from  apply* 
ing  improperiy  for  relief,  but  they  now 
(since  the  change  in  1846)  doubtless  do  ap- 
ply for  it,  which  they  would  not  have  doM 
before  (1268),  since  the  immovability  orea* 
ted  by  the  9  and  10  Vict.  cap.  66. 

Mr.  Meadows  White,  a  solicitor,  woukl 
come  by  degrees  to  an  equal  pound  rate  all 
over  the  Unions.  The  steps  by  which  ha 
would  arrive  at  this  appear  to  us  open  to 
grave  objections;  we  will  suppose  them 
overcome.  But  then  Mr.  White,  aware  of 
the  laxity  of  administration  by  ordinary 
boards  of  guardians — e.  e.  of  occupj^ira 
farmers,  ^c. — ^would  not  trust  them  wm 
the  main  part  of  the  control ;  they  would  do 
well  enough  for  the  aged  and  impotent,  Imt 
for  the  able-bodied,  he  would  have  anothw 
board  consisting  of  ex  qfido  guardiansi 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  Unions—a 
body,  in  short,  substantially  resembling  the 
heritors  in  Scotland ;  essentially  diflSring 
from  the  ordinary  guardians  in  having  a 
permanent  interest  m  the  property  of  the 
district  and  the  character  of  the  labourers. 
Mr.  White's  two  boards  of  guardians  (one 
of  which  we  are  certain  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  assemble  frequently  enough  for 
the  important  functions  cast  upon  it),  seem  a 
clumsy  machinery,  besides  which  his  faith 
in  his  remedy  is  founded  on  what  appears  to 
us  extremely  problematical,  viz.  nn  ^^  im- 
proved management  giving  improved  view$'m 
ike  eubjedJ^  We  wish  we  could  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  the  "  improved  views 
and  management "  were  courageous  enough 
to  stand  up  successfully  against  the  clamour 
raised  out  of  doors.  But  until  this  is  the 
case,  we  must  decline  putting  any  confidenoe 
in  Mr.  White's  sanguine  expectatiooB  of  a* 
officio  principle  and  practice. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  Mr.  Lumley,  one 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission.  He  approves  of  the  late  change 
in  the  law  (conferring  immovability  after  five 
years'  industrial  residence),  but  is  not  for  the 
abolition  of  all  settlement,  with  Mr.  Chad- 
wick and  some  others.  Such  a  step,  he 
thinks,  would  be  neither  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large,  nor  wholly  to  the  poor 
themselves ;  because  as  the  power  of  remo- 
val acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  poor  man,  it  iif^ 
dtioes  industrious  exertion  on  his  part  to  pre- 
vent it— take  away  the  stimulus  and  he  be- 
comes inert. 

We  must  own  that  if  that  stHDulus  be  re- 
moved from  both  labourer  and  rate-payer  in 
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^  agriouharal  disteriolBy  we  do  not  see  l^ 
what  adequate  motive  it  can  be  replaced  in 
tlie  breast  of  either.  Beginning  with  the 
latter :  He  now  knows  that  in  proportion  as 
the  population  is  unemployed  it  will  become 
chargeable  upon  the  rates  to  which  he  is  an 
immediate  and  direct  contributor,  and  al- 
though  in  many  instances  he  pays  dearly  for 
work  ilUperfonned,  or  which  comes  to  the 
some  thing,  employs  weak  and  elderly  peo- 
ple to  execute  work  which  would  be  more 
expeditiously  and  economically  performed 
by  young  active  men,  yet  as  the  former  are 
Id  be  kept  alive  at  his  expense,  either  by 
wages  or  a  levy  of  rates,  he  naturally  pre- 
fers that  form  wluch  brings  him  in  some 
though  an  inadequate  return  for  his  outlay. 
For  as  rate  it  would  be  all  lost  But  once 
tree  him  from  the  pecnniary  consequences, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  a  liirge  mass  of  unem- 
plojred  seccmd  and  third-rate  woric-people, 
whom  it  is  not  worth  his  or  anybody  else's 
whUe  to  hire ;  make  him  liable  only  in  com- 
mon with  an  area  twenty  times  the  size  of 
that  hitherto  chargeable  with  the  result  of 
misconduct  or  negligence  of  this  sort — ^bent 
only  on  securing  to  himself  the  largest  re- 
turn for  his  expenditure  in  wages ;  he  will 
cease  to  take  the  interest  he  is  now  forced  to 
do  in  the  moral  conditicm  and  circumstances 
of  the  labouring  class  around  him,  beyond 
that  which  they  might  inspire  as  contribut- 
ors to  his  prc^ts  under  the  proposed  change. 
Close  parishes  have  had  their  abuses,  no 
doubt,  but  in  our  haste  to  animadrert  upon 
and  punish  their  owners,  do  not  let  us  em- 
brace a  wrong  principle,  merely  because  we 
think  it  a  convenient  way  of  revenging  our- 
selves  upon  them  for  their  previous  iromu- 
n^  from  taxes  grievously  burdensome  to 
us.  In  all  the  proposed  experiments,  we 
certainly  see  ample  provision  contemplated 
for  the  free  circulation,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
best  labourers,  but  no  assurance  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  condition  of  the  infe- 
rior one — inferior,  we  mean,  in  health,  or 
strenc:th,  but  not  in  character.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  a  London  Farmers' 
Club,  and  other  associations  of  agriculturists 
of  capital,  should  be  willing  to  make  the  most 
of  their  expenditure  in  wages  (which  at  pre- 
sent they  do  not),  to  employ  only  the  best 
hands,  to  obtain  the  greatest  quanity  of  la- 
hour  in  return  for  what  they  pay,  and  to 
leave  the  surplus  they  have  no  use  for  to  be 
prorkied  by  rates  made  on  the  shopkeepers 
of  the  town.  They  are  not  called  upon  to 
exercise  forethought  respecting  the  condition 
of  a  class  whose  whole  relations  to  them 
would  be  altered  by  Mr.  Chadwick's  aboli. 
tkm  of  settlement. 

After  all,  the  froe  droulation  of  labour 


has  practically  some  limit.  'We  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  face  of  the  United  Kingdom 
tilled  on  an  enormous  migratory  gang-sy»> 
tem,  like  some  never-ending  railway  enter* 
prise,  by  bands  of  sojourners,  camping  in 
huts,  just  as  the  work  requi]>ed,  and  then 
departiog — ^like  Virgil's  herdsmen,  "  omnia 
secum  armentarius  Afer  agit  tectumque 
laremque  armaque  Amycbeumque  canem 
Cressamque  pharetram" — like  enough  in* 
deed  to  some  of  them  in  the  present  day, 
only  that  for  those  uses  to  which  the  quivef 
was  put,  a  bundle  of  wires  for  snaring  hares 
is  now  substituted.  These  men  (see  the  aCi* 
count  of  the  Castle  Acre  gang- system  in 
Norfolk^  carry  about  to  adjoining  neighbour- 
hoods  the  spectacle  of  their  coarse  gross 
habits,  which  now  shock  us  so  much  in  those 
agglomerations  of  individuals  far  from  homC) 
having  neither  family-ties,  religion,  or  com-* 
roon  interest  whatever,  save  the  temporary 
bargain  that  enforces  their  diurnal  toil.  In 
effect  the  free  circulation  would  be  confined 
to  single  men,  the^  is,  if  it  is  to  flow  with 
any  degree  of  rapidity.  No  one  imagines 
that  the  ordinary  labourer  can  transport 
himself  with  wife,  family,  and  household 
goods,  with  the  facility  that  the  term  seems 
to  imply,  even  if  he  could  count  on  finding 
habitation  in  the  districts  where  his  services 
are  in  such  request.  Houses  are  not  so 
readily  manufactured  to  suit  such  contin* 
gencies.  Wherever  a  demand  for  labour 
arises,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  want 
of  houses  also,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
house-rent  will  rise. 

Whatever  anomalies  the  present  syMem 
may  present,  we  apprehend  that  greater  di£> 
ficulties  would  follow  from  the  substitution 
of  Union  for  Parochial  rating  and  settlement. 
Assuming  that  the  stimulus  to  the  poor  man 
has  ceased  to  be  an  object,  that  the  pressure 
of  individual  liability  in  the  smaller  area  is 
no  longer  worth  reckoning — how  next  is  the 
burden  to  be  distributed  ?  Is  there  to  be  an 
union  chargeability,  with  amply  a  parochial^ 
rating  ? — t.  e.  that  the  parishes  are  to  con- 
tribute in  the  same  proporticm  as  formerly-^ 
one  at  Is.  6d.,  the  other  at  6s.  ?  or  is  there 
to  be  an  equal  rate  in  the  pound  laid  on  the 
whole  district  at  once  ?  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  recommend  the  change  in  its 
fullest  extent,  feel  the  embarrassment  of  this 
point.  It  certainly  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  mulct  the  well-regulated  parish, 
which  by  a  healthy  administration  had  k^ 
down  the  rates  to  Is.  6d.  or  2s.,  in  double 
that  amount,  because  another  in  the  same 
union  five  or  six  miles  off,  had  by  mis- 
management and  fmyfumon  been  burdenedl 
with  a  rate  of  6s.  Therefore  some  si^- 
gested  periodical  revidon— thai   whatever 
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may  have  been  for  the  seven  years  previous 
the  proportion  expended  on  its  poor  by  parish 
A,  as  compared  with  the  gross  total  of  the 
Union,  those  proportions  should  be  preserved 
for  contribution,  during  the  next  five  or  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  fresh  adjustment 
should  take  place.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  is  gross  inequality  in  the  incidence 
of  the  Poor-rate  ;  but  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  see  the  justice  of  so  attempting  to 
remedy  it.  The  proposal  would  eventually 
confound  the  well-regulated  district  with  the 
ill-regulated  one— extra  parochial  and  all — 
DO  matter  what  amount  of  exemption  might 
have  first  tempted  a  credulous  purchaser  to 
give  a  price  calculated  in  accordance  with 
**  an  exceedingly  low  Poor-rate  :"  the  well- 
known  attraction  in  Mr.  Geoi^e  Robins' 
sales  by  auction  of  landed  property.  By  the 
non- removal  act,  England  has  already  de- 
creed practically  that  Scotch  and  Irish  pau- 
pers, after  five  years'  residence,  must  be  re- 
lieved where  they  become  destitute.  Perfect 
reciprocity  will  be  insisted  on ;  though  few 
English  paupers  will  apply  in  the  two  sub- 
ordinate kingdoms,  yet  England  may  with 
justice  require  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  be  placed 
on  a  footing  corresponding  to  her  own.  Both 
countries  then  are  interested  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  adopted  in  England, 
from  the  likelihood  of  that  principle  being  at 
no  distant  period  essayed  upon  them.  An 
Union-rate  has  most  of  the  disadvantages  of 
a  Parish-rate,  without  the  evenness  of  a  na- 
tional one.  An  Union-rating  and  settlement 
may  involve  a  charge  of  2s.  in  one  Union, 
and  5s.  in  another ;  that  is,  the  same  inequa- 
lities of  taxation  with  fewer  securities,  for 
gdod  management  and  economic  expendi- 
ture. A  national  rate  would  at  least  be  just 
though  inexpedient ;  for  if  the  ordaining  of 
the  expenditure  be  vested  as  now  in  boards 
<tf  guardians,  with  an  occupation  qualifica- 
tion only — nay,  even  with  a  board  of  herit- 
ors or  landlords,  we  should  fear  the  tendency 
to  profusion  would  be  greater  than  to  fruga- 
lity, unless  the  state  reserved  to  itself  a  more 
active  and  authoritative  interference  to  pre- 
vent waste  than  it  assumed  under  the  for- 
mer  regime.  With  either  a  National  or  an 
Union-rating,  stock  in  trade  in  England 
should  be  made  to  contribute,  as  do  means 
and  substance  in  Scotland.  Every  man 
would  then  have  an  interest  in  the  proper 
administration  of  the  law,  and  would  not 
willingly  see  it  used  for  unworthy  purposes, 
or  its  proceeds  bestowed  on  undeserving  ob- 
jects. This  at  present  is  wanting :  so  long 
as  one  species  oi  property  remains  liable,  it 
will  account  for  the  apathy  with,  which  those 
who  were  not  possessed  of  suohr  propertyi 


beheld  and  enoouraged  the  profusion  ef 
which  U  and  not  Ikey  bore  tlie  cost ;  and  te 
obloquy  so  shamefully  directed  against  thoM 
upright  and  courageous  men,  who  reduced 
within  nK>re  moderate  dimensions,  the  hide* 
ous  mass  of  pauperism,  by  which  this  coun- 
try was  wellnigh  overwhelmed. 

There  is,  however,  less  objection  in  prin. 
ciple  to  the  formation  of  towns  comprising 
many  parishes — ^particularly  if  manufaetnr- 
ing-^into  one,  for  the  purpose  of  rating  and 
settlement.  In  the  country  we  rely  on  one 
set  of  motives,  safe-guards,  and  checks- 
there  is  what  Lord  Brougham  happily  termed 
the  patriarchal  feeling,  which  in  the  midst  of 
the  rural  ignorance  in  which  it  is  displayed, 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  that  enterprise  and 
prepress  that  marks  the  town.  Relieve  the 
country  employers  and  proprietors  of  this, 
and  you  would  at  once  have  to  provide  for  a 
large  floating  mass  of  agricultural  idleness, 
which  would  be  expell^  from  its  preseint 
sites— -compelled  to  give  way  to  more  skilled 
labour  which  would  come  in  and  supersede 
it.  But  in  a  town  the  case  is  otherwise. 
The  population  is  necessarily  recruited  by 
the  influx  from  the  country,  and  without 
such  external  aid  we  do  not  believe — ^unless 
in  the  more  healthy  ones — ^that  reproduction 
would  go  on,  so  that  the  numbers  from  the 
indigenous  population  could  be  maintained. 
It  is  the  constant  flow  of  activity  and  energy, 
often  doubtless  interrupted  by  <<  strikes," 
and  manufacturing  depressions  and  stop- 
pages, but  as  often  recovering  from  them,  by 
means  of  the  onward  tendency  of  art  and 
civilization,  almost  irrespective  of  the  efhriM 
of  individual  masters.  The  latter  are  pow* 
erless  against  a  current,  though  their  united 
endeavours  may  sometimes  give  it  a  direction 
and  turn ;  and  while  in  the  country  indivi- 
dual will  and  exertion  must  be  looked  to,  for 
acting  on  the  supply  of  labour,  and  prevent- 
ing its  accumulation — in  the  town  the  gene- 
ral principle  will  accomplish  everything— 
mere  private  efhti  nothing. 


Art.  v.— 1.  The  White  Col.  Illustrated  by 
J.  W.     Edinburgh,  1848. 

2.  Fcrhmio.  Illustrated  by  J.  W.  Edin- 
burgh, 1848. 

8.  Our  Street.  By  W.  M.  Thackerat. 
London,  1848. 

Wb  must  not  confine  our  Christmas  lite* 
rature  to  carols.  The  great  annual  era,  has 
not  only  its  social,  but  also  its  sacred  asso- 
cMtioas;  and  mingiing  with  all  its  beooomig 
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\  of  roerrimeot  maj  be  other  and  more 
aoleina  strains.  But  still,  as  Christmas 
oMms  its  carol  as  by  birthright,  why  should 
not  Criticism  have  a  carol  of  its  own  ?  The 
onstletoe,  as  fkly  as  the  birch,  may  be  his 
emblem,  who  alternately  caresses  and  chas- 
tises the  ofl&pring  of  human  intellect.  Un- 
questionably there  comes  once  a  year,  a 
season  when  everybody  really  is,  or  tries  or 
pretends  to  be,  more  than  usually  hilarious 
and  happy.  A  glorious  old  poet,  with  his 
•ye  and  his  heart  full  of  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful .£gean,  sings  of  the  "incalculable 
laughing  of  the  waves."  Oh  musical  and 
untranslatable  Greek  words!  How  exqui- 
site  and  instantly  perceptible  is  their  ima- 
gery !  We  have  so  seen  and  heatd  th^  sea 
a  hundred  times,  rippling,  gurgling,  ^dimp- 
ling, twinkling  with  the  perpetual  play  of 
myriads  of  diamond  sparkles,  whicn  were 
so  plainly  the  laughter  of  the  waters,  that 
we  have  been  fain  to  hold  our  sides  with  our 
hands,  and  laugh  back  again  to  the  cheerful, 
sunshiny  face  of  the  Grreat  Deep.  And 
laughing  away  it  was,  and  often  will  be, 
as  if  all  that  lay  below  its  surface  were 
q>eckless  pebbles,  and  pure  sands,  without 
any  dull  weeds,  or  slimy  shapes,  or  dismal 
wrecks.  Thus  too  we  mif  ht  speak  of  the 
aspect  of  manhood,  womanhood,  and  child- 
hood, in  the  latter  days  of  December  and  the 
earliest  days  of  January,  when  a-confluent 
hurricane  of  chuckling  shakes  harmoniously 
the  rotundity  of  the  terrestrial  planet.  Shall 
the  critic  alone  sulkily  despise  or  coldly 
escape  the  infection  of  general  merriment  ? 
Many  gentle  thoughts  and  wise  purposes 
should  utterly  forbid  in  him  any  such  grim 
invulnerability. 

It  is  impossible  to  despise  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  New  Year  holidays.  For  there 
is  at  that  time  a  store  of  virtue,  as  we  look 
upon  them,  in  toys  and  tarts,  in  pantomimes 
and  plum-puddings.  Nor  can  it  possibly  be 
the  case,  that  the  frank  joyousness,  the 
kindly  and  neighbourly  cordiality,  gleaming 
and  ringing  for  ten  days  round  about  us 
on  ^very  side,  melt  all  away,  like  snow- 
flakes  in  the  river,  and  leave  no  trace  behind 
them.  The  prattle  of  so  many  children  does 
not  pass  quite  into  empty  air  and  nothing- 
ness. The  companionship  is  not  unpro- 
fitable which,  fi>r  a  few  hours,  so  play- 
foDy  yet  so  earnestly  intertwines  the  white 
hairs  of  the  grandsire,  with  tl^  sunny  ring- 
lets of  the  youngest  of  his  race ;  the  silver 
and  the  golden  chords,  stirred  by  the  breath- 
ings of  the  same  innocent  gaiety,  fill  our 
hiS>itation8  with  music,  of  which  the  echoes 
oUng  to  the  hearth-stones,  and  linp;er  anong 
the  rafteiB*  In  the  intercourse  of  riper  age, 
abO|  benided  men.  In  qnte  of  tbattaelves. 


crush  and  stifle  many  rough  and  bitter  things, 
beneath  the  closer,  warmer  pressure  with 
which  hands  are  then  grasped.  Hannibal 
sofiened  mountains  with  vinegar.  The 
sweeter  potency  of  a  Christmas  laugh  has 
often  mehed  the  heart  of  man — harder  than 
an  ^ Alp,  more  rugged  than  an  Apenniq^. 
The  cackle,  perhaps,  of  a  Christmas  goose 
has  sometimes  saved  the  capitol  of  a  man's 
soul  from  a  Gallic  invasion  of  bad  passions* 
This  is  not  a  mirth  to  be  despised. 

Christmas  being,  in  fact,  annually  a  great 
era,  should,  like  any  other  great  era,  pos« 
sees  a  peculiar  literature,  imbued  with  a 
predominating  spirit,  and  marked  by  char- 
acteristic features.  Hence  it  is  that,  from 
misty  antiquity  down  to  the  present  hour, 
fairy  tales  and  harlequinades  have  absorbed 
the  general  poetry,  the  romance,  and  the^ 
drama  (for  there  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
any  prose)  of  this  jovial  epoch.  The  pfaa* 
lanx  of  Elizabethan  tragedians,  who  hurled 
forth  with  tremendous  and  unprecedented 
energy,  desperate  impulses,  daring  fancies, 
and  gloomy  ruminations,  have  i^n  con- 
sider^ to  forbode  as  well  as  to  forerun  the 
volcanic  hurly-burly  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
The  cohort  of  comic  wits,  who  flouted  mod- 
esty and  flaunted  their  licentiousness  in  the 
glare  of  the  Restoration,  have  been  though! 
to  reflect  faithfully  the  temporary  eflerves- 
cenoe  of  that  national  intoxication.  But 
these  mirrors  fling  back  feeble  and  crooked 
copies,  when  tested  beside  the  clear  and 
vigorous  images  daguerreotyped  by  the  liter- 
ature of  Christmas.  For,  then  *'  motley's 
the  only  wear,"  and  our  waxen  tempers 
yield  to  the  impress  of  the  grotesque  and 
the  eccentric.  We  are  prepimdd  to  witness 
and  to  play  fantastic  tricks  of  all  sorts  in  all 
quarters.  Our  imagination  shapes  the  whole 
external  world  to  suit  the  dimensions  and 
the  colours  of  its  caprice.  We  do  not  mean 
that  during  a  particular  fortnight,  a  giant 
seems  to  be  so  many  feet  taller,  or  a  dwarf 
to  be  so  many  inches  more  lowly  in  stature, 
or  that  the  roar  of  a  lion  in  a  caravan  i» 
more  dreadful,  or  that  the  canvas  of  a  pan- 
orama is  more  intensely  like  a  line-of-battle: 
ship  or  a  squadron  of  French  cuirassiei%- 
than  at  any  other  time.  But  we  mean  that 
giants  and  dwarfs,  and  tents  redolent  of  hy- 
aonas  or  Bengal  tigers,  and  the  peristrephuy 
thunders  of  the  bombardments  of  Algiers^ 
are  to  be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  places,  and  nobes  With  which, 
for  a  particular  fbrtniffht,  it  may  be  our 
whimsical  pleasure  to  fill  the  earth.  Theses 
and  such  as  these,  become  to  us,  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  society,  nature,  and  history. 
We  lay  it  down  as  a  canon  of  Christmas 
criticism,  that  there  is  a  boundless  prairie* 
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of  imagination  where  the  Pegasus  of  Christ- 
mas  literature  may  soamper  and  disport  it- 
self to  the  infinite  delectation  of  multitudes 
more  countless  than  those  whose  plaudits 
were  wont  to  shake  the  imperial  fabric  of 
the  Coliseum,  or  to  drown  the  uproar  of 
two  seas  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus. 

Even  in  the  prairie,  however,  the  cntic 
with  a  silken  lasso  may  reach  Pegasus. 
Because  there  is  one  absolutely  essential 
element,  without  which,  in  our  obstinate 
opinion,  a  book  may  usurp  the  name  of,  but 
certainly  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  Christ- 
mas Book.  A  true  Christmas  Book  must  leave 
its  reader,  when  he  finishes  it,  prodigiously 
and  perfectly  happy.  Its  last  word  should 
be  a  signal  £ot  us  involuntarily,  irrepressi- 
My,  and  as  if  we  could  hail  without  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet the  whole  human  race,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old — ^to 
shout  out  <<  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year  !"  Whatever  may  be  the  path 
by  which  we  travel,  the  goal  to  which  we 
eome  must  be  in  open,  gladsome,  riorions 
sunshine.  There  may  be,  here  and  there, 
^oomy  scenery  and  dirty  weather  ;  a  tear 
now  and  then  may  fall,  or  a  gush  of  weep- 
ing break  forth ;  and  anger  at  intervals  may 
quicken  the  pulse  and  kindle  the  eye,  all 
iNrithout  any  blame  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
if  only  he  ends  the  journey  under  a  clear 
sky  and  with  a  jocund  heart.  But,  as  a 
finale,  the  welkin  must  resound  with  the 
happiness  of  everybody.  Otherwise,  we 
can  but  assure  the  lugubrious  gentleman  or 
lady  who  shall  prefer  to  wind  up  a  tale  with 
a  melancholy  catastrophe,  that  what  has 
been  so  written  may  be  read  by  us  when 
merry  Christmas-tide  is  over — but  not  till 
then. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  probably  solemn 
philosophers  who  are  perplexed  by  a  theory 
which  makes  jollity  rule  so  autocratically 
over  any  literature,  who  cannot  comprehend 
in  what  way  knowledge  (dry,  dusty,  heavy 
knowledge,  which  is  everything  with  them) 
Aall  be  able  to  alter  its  specific  gravity,  as 
it  has  been  fixed  by  them,  and  continue  still 
to  be  knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
this  solidity  and  ponderousness  of  wisdom, 
except  playfully  to  scourge  it.  Such  safes 
would  be  equally  puzzled  by  many  other 
problems.  Why  ?  Because  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  look  with  open  eyes  in 
broad  daylight  upon  the  whole  truth,  being 
contented  beneath  the  glimmering  uncer- 
tainty of  the  lamp  in  their  chamber  to  glance 
at  half  the  truth,  or  the  quarter  of  the  truth. 
These  censors  looking  down  upon  the  Iliad 
from  above  a  mountainous  pile  of  lexicons, 
and  pointing  with  the  finger  of  contemptuous 
soom  to  the  map,  would  be  very  rmdf  to 


rebuke  Homer  for  representing  Neptaaa  as 
looking  at  the  scene  of  action  before  Troy 
from  above  the  island  of  Samothraoe. 
"  Now,"  says  the  author  of  that  delightful 
work,  "  Eotben,"  standing  on  the  very  sheie 
which 

"  Beheld  the  Diad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voicefbl  sea  ;** 

**  Now,  Samothraoe,  aoeording  to  the  map,  wp- 
peared  to  be  not  only  out  of  all  seeing  distsnee 
from  the  Troad,  bat  to  be  entirelv  shut  out  frost 
it  by  the  intervening  Imbros,  which  is  a  larger 
island,  stretching  its  length  right  athwart  the 
line  of  sight  from  Samothrace  to  Troy.  Pioosly 
allowing  that  the  dread  Commoter  of  our  Globe 
might  Imve  seen  all  mortal  doings,  even  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  cerulean  kii^om,  I  still  felt 
that  if  A  station  were  to  be  ehosen  from  which  to 
see  the  fight,  old  Homer,  so  material  in  his  ways 
of  thought,  so  averse  from  all  haziness  and  over- 
reaching, would  have  tneaiU  to  give  the  ffod,  for 
his  station,  some  spot  within  reach  of  men^s 
eyes  from  the  plains  of  Troy.  I  think  that  this 
testing  of  the  poet's  words  by  map  and  compass, 
may  Imve  shaken  a  little  of  my  faith  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  knowledge.  Well,  now  I  had 
come ;  there  to  the  south  was  Tenedo8,aiid  hers 
at  my  side  was  Imbros,  all  ri^t  and  according  to 
the  map ;  but  aloft  over  Imbros — aloft  in  a  far 
away  Heaven,  was  Samothraoe,  the  watchtower 
of  Neptune  I 

**  So  Homer  had  appointed  it,  and  so  it  was ; 
the  map  was  correct  enough,  but  could  not,  like 
Homer,  convey  the  whole  trtUh, 

^  Nobody,  whose  mind  had  not  been  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorably  logical  condition,  could 
look  upon  this  Deautind  conffruitv  betwixt  the 
niiad  and  the  nuterial  world,  and  yet  bear  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  may  have  learned  the  fea- 
tures of  the  coast  from  mere  hearsay ;  now  then, 
I  have  believed,  now  I  knew  that  Homer  h.ad 
passed  ahn^  here — that  this  vision  of  Samothrace 
over-towenng  the  nearer  island  was  common  to 
him  and  to  me." 

We  have  been  able  to  repeat  every  wond 
of  this  striking  passage,  from  the  minute 
when  we  first  read  it.  There  is  an  universal 
truth  in  it,  as  applicable  to  Christmas  as  to 
the  Troad.  But  again,  let  us  return  to  the 
sedate  commentators  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  sober  scholiasts  on  the  way- 
ward issues  of  human  emotions  and  human 
couduct.  Had  they  lived  nwre  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  they  would  have  been 
plunged  into  a  miserable  plight,  by  such  sub- 
lime  dogmatists  as  the  Stoics.  They  would, 
we  are  convinced,  have  made,  with  very 
little  hesitatbn,  Attic  Zeno  the  synonyme  of 
English  Dogberry,  fiurgetting  in  the  thick 
darkness  of  their  microcosm,  all  the  magni- 
ficent objects,  which  were  almost  within  the 
reaeh  of  the  hands  of  the  anpgant  moralkit 
when  his  soul  swelled,  and  his  tonffue  apok«. 
LiMD  fer  a  moM— t  to  q%  y>  aeoTodad  want 
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ineo,  who  will  nol  tako  the  trooUa  to  throw 
gaen  yoar  wisdowsy  and  to  observe  that  tlie 
nver  of  life,  whioh  flows  on  the  ordinary 
days  of  ordinary  weeks,  is  not  the  river  of 
life  whioh  flows  fnom  Chnstnias  Day  to 
Twelfth  Night  i 

When  Zeno  stood  beneath  the  poroh,  con- 
lemplating 

"the  eye  of  Greece,         ' 
Mother  of  arts  ana  eloqnenee," 

would  he  look  more  naturally  with  pride  or 
with  |iity  towards  humanity?  When  he 
thought  how  Athens— -the  matchless  genius 
out  of  the  family  of  nations — ^had  satisfied 
with  perfection,  in  an  incredibly  brief  space 
of  years,  its  cravings  for  all  that  is  excellent 
and  admirable ;  when  from  Parnes  to  Hy« 
mettus  he  surveyed  the  vista  of 

<<  Statues,  and  Temples,  and  Memorial  Tombs," 

by  which  poetry  and  civilization  and  glory 
were  to  be  dated  for  future  times  and  men  ; 
when  the  sun  pointed  to  Marathon,  while 
Cephisus  rolling  to  the  sea,  revoked  Themis- 
tocles  routing  the  barbarians  at  Salamis; 
when  from  the  shadows  of  the  Sacred  Hill 
emerged  the  scene  of  awful  trial — made 
deathless  by  the  Tragic  Three — where  Mi- 
nerva did  not  disdain  in  mortal  presence  to 
plead  for  the  avenging  child  against  the 
Fates ;  or  in  sorrowtul  array  came  forth  the 
valiant,  just,  and  wise — ^to  whom  their  coun- 
try owed  its  warlike  trophies — ^its  resplendent 
liberty — its  noble  polity — ^begging  vainly 
from  their  fellow  citizens  an  hour  of  peace 
without  chains,  in  the  evening  of  laborious 
patriotism ;  or  in  dim  majesty  rose  thejmage 
of  august  Socrates,  vindicating  truth  and  the 
immortal  soul,  and  wringing  the  iron  heart 
of  jealousy,  malignity,  and  foregone  judg- 
ment— when  Ilissus  gently  with  its  murmurs 
summoned  back  to  his  Lyceum,  that  stood 
upon  its  banks,  the  giant  of  knowledge, 
Aristotle,  whose  pupil  was  Alexander ;  when 
the  Academy  seemed  to  long  for  the  melodi- 
ous  utterance  once  more  of  those  divine  dia- 
logues— dim  by  their  grandeur— concerning 
beauty,  love,  and  virtue,  which  Plato  hung 
in  perennial  freshness  on  the  olive  troves; 
and  when  gratitude,  finally,  settled  with  a 
ray  of  peculiar  brightness  on  him,  whose 
I^losophic  page  first  unlocked  lo%^  medita- 
tion within  the  Stoic  himself,  on  Xenophon, 
who  had 

*  The  courtier's,  soIdier^s,  scholar's  eye,  tongae, 
sword  f 


i  «U  thia  nufaed  on  Zeoo,  would  not  the 
dnaytng  dual  be  shaken  off  from  hia  reflec- 
timm  mai  hU  aipirMdMis  ahonl  a  people  who 


were  thus  revealed  to  hinn  and  of  whom  ho 
was  one?  Ostracism  lefl  no  stain  on  the 
upright  man — Aristides.  Miltiades,  whose 
fetters  filial  piety  could  not  loosen,  reviled 
by  his  own  contemporaries,  gave  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  a  name,  which  was  their 
hope  in  bondage,  and  their  pride  in  freedom. 
The  best — ^branded  for  a  time  as  the  worst 
— died  as  demigods.  Why  should  not  Zeno 
teach  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  1 

We  evoke,  therefore,  from  their  caverns 
the  sad  recluses,  who  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  we  say  that  liiirth  is  the  rightful  . 
monarch  of  a  Christmas  literature.  Let 
them  walk  out  into  the  sun,  and  judge  with 
their  own  eyes  from  the  sea-beach,  whether 
we  can  from  above  Sanaothrace  look  down 
upon  the  Troad.  The  map  in  their  solitude 
will  not  tell  them  the  whole  truth.  A  weary 
pilffrimage  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles,  may  any  man  pursue  over  the  wide 
flat  surface  of  a  chart ;  but  his  feet  cannot 
rise  above  the  monotonous  level  of  the  paper, 
and  his  faoe  will  be  always,  as  it  were,  prone 
towards  the  dust  of  the  earth.  It  is  up  the 
living  mountain's  green  or  craggy  side,  that 
we  climb  sky  warcb  to 

"  A  parer  ether,  a  serener  air." 

Only  after  going  out  of  doors  can  we  discover 
that  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  nuip  is 
an  airy  cobweb  dissipated  by  the  summer 
breeze  ;  that  the  <'  intervening  Imbros"  is,  in 
truth,  an  intercepting  prejudice,  an  inter- 
posed mote  in  vision,  which  may  be  created 
by  the  hazy  delineations  of  a  hydrographer, 
but  exists  not  at  all  in  the  fair  legiUe  writ- 
ing of  nature  ;  and  that  the  eye  does  not  pass 
more  easily  firom  point  to  point  on  the  broad 
sheet  of  an  ordnanoe  survey,  than  the  glanoe 
of  Triton  or  of  Briton,  of  sealed  or  sea-kin^, 
may  fly  without  hindrance  from-the  summit 
of  Samothraoe  down  to  the  immortal  plain  of 
Troy,  where  Hector  kissed  Astyanax,  and 
everybody  kicked  Thersites. 

He  who  differs  from  us  as  to  the  kind  of 
feeling  whioh  should  prevail  despotically  at 
Christmas,  must  make  it  clear,  before  hia 
opinion  can  bring  with  it  any  authority,  that 
during  the  week  between  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year,  he  has  at  some  period  of  hia 
life,  not  merely  circumnavigated  and  per* 
meated  all  the  environs  and  purlieus  of  a 
great  dty,  but  has  also  traversed  the  up- 
lands and  valleys  of  a  country  side,  and  th^ 
wherever  he  has  been,  he  has  q)ent  by  far 
the  sreater  portion  of  this  time,  urban  or 
rural,  in  the  company  of  rosy,  rmnping, 
even  rebellious  children.  Have  ye  danoed 
with  skipping-ropes,  O  sober  SoUms  ?  Hava 
ye  galloped  on  hobby-horses,  O  lacuymose 
Lyctuguses?    Have  ye  flirted  with  doUsi 
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O  dampish  Draoos  ?  If  not ; — then  do  not 
legislate  intellectually  or  morally,  and  do 
not  attempt  at  any  time  to  write  books  for 
girls  or  boys,  or,  it  follows  logically,  for  men 
or  women !  He  who  has  never  been  blind- 
folded to  play  at  "  Old  Harry,"  has  not  seen 
human  nature  behind  one  of  the  veils  of 
Bleusis.  He  is  of  the  uninitiated.  He  has 
not  made  to  himself  a  playmate  of  the  human 
heart  in  its  dawn,  when  the  fountains  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  feeling,  begin  to  bub- 
ble into  light.  We  cannot  interpret  our- 
selves to  him. 

He  who  has  never  dedicated  an  entire 
holiday  to  play  in  it  the  part  of  wandering 
Telemachus  with  a  child  for  his  Mentor, — 
tracking  with  docile  feet  at  the  caprice  of 
his  guide  a  labyrinthine  career  from  street 
to  street,  and  from  shop  to  shop— defraying 
as  well  as  he  can  a  wilderness  of  miscella- 
neous estimates  from  an  inexhaustible  half- 
sovereign— distending  with  a  museum  of  pur- 
chases all  the  pockets  of  his  garments,  from 
which  protrude  the  mouths  of  tin-trumpets, 
and  the  snouts  of  barking  dogs,  and  the  tails 
of  elastic  frogs,  and  the  extremities  of  Noah's 
ark,  as  the  horns  of  a  goat  have  been  seen 
to  decorate  the  jaws  of  a  gorged  boa-con- 
strictor; — steering  so  freighted  deviously 
homewards  with  me  consciousness  that  his 
identity  has  been  long  ago  engulfed  in  his 
resemblance  to  a  carrier's  wagon — sur- 
rendering gradually  the  cargo  to  the  rapine 
of  a  little  nation  of  "  young  barbarians  all 
at  play,"  and.  ultimately,  losing  all  recollec- 
tion of  everything  in  the  whirlwind  of  shouts 
of  admiration,  and  screams  of  envy, — he  who 
has  never  done  all  this,  and  never  felt  the 
keenest  interest  while  he  was  doing  it,  has 
failed  to  study  so  as  to  decipher  a  pregnant 
page  in  the  diaries  of  life  and  character. 
We  cannot  unriddle  even  our  axioms  to  him. 
Out  of  the  toys  comes  the  passion,  the  reflec- 
tion, the  action  which  si^ify  the  child  to  be 
80  infinitely  above  the  T>easts  that  perish ; 
out  of  the  child  comes  the  man  who  may 
sway  empires.  These  holidays  of  children, 
so  full  always  of  animation,  yet  such  con- 
stant repetitions  one  of  another,  are  they 
not  like  the  pyramids  of  Nile  ?  Centuries 
make  no  change  on  them.  But  who  has 
quite  dug  out  the  meaning  which  they  keep 
embalm^  ? 

Many  observations  are  made  on  Christ- 
mas Books  which  fill  us  with  astonishment. 
We  have  heard  such  productions  discussed 
as  if  the  vast  conceptions  of  Milton,  and  the 
discursive  erudition  of  GKbbon  had  been,  and 
ought  to  be,  at  work  in  composing  them. 
Rigid,  symmetrical  disquisitions  are  enunci- 
ated to  denounce  the  emptiness  of  the  effu. 
sion,  and  to  demonstrate  the  manifest  decline 


of  the  talents  of  the  anthor.    Dirges  ate 
chanted  over  the  fading  strength  of  a  genius 
which  twelve  months  before  might  have  been 
thought  worthy  to  woo  and  win  Clio,  or  1^1. 
pomene,  or  Buterpe.     The  readers  in  1847 
being  more  bilious  than  in  1846,  lament  un- 
animously that  the  *' Carol"  of  the  one 
Christmas  is  a  deplorable  falling  ofF  tram 
the   "Chimes"  of  the   other.     But   it   is 
worth  while  to  ask  these  mourners  over  a 
progressive  degeneracy,  if  they  know  very 
accurately    in    what   the   merit  either    of 
"Carol"  or  of  "Chimes"  consists?    We 
might  then  settle  more  correctly  by  what 
tribunal    their  demerits   should    be    tried. 
For  it  is  proper  to  recollect   the    opinion 
of  a  great  Athenian  critic.  Bottom,  who  be- 
cause lie  starts  by  affirming  that  the  play  is 
"  a  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
and  a  merry,"  is  not  therefore  prevented 
from  announcing  afterwards,  that  "  there  are 
things  in  this  comedy  Pvramus  and  Thisbe 
that  will  never  please."     Now  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  Carol  (taking  that  title 
as  a  generic  description  of  such  lucubra- 
tions, whoever  may  have  written  them)  is 
not  a  great  creation  of  the  brain.     It  is  not 
a  great  historical  work  like  Raleigh's  His- 
tory of  the  World ;  it  is  not  a  great  epic 
poem  like  the  iEneid  ;  it  is  not  a  great  phi- 
losophical system  like  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding ;  it  is  not  a  great 
oration  like  Fox's  speech  on  the  Westminster 
Election ;   it  is  not  a  great  statistical  re- 
pertory like  Maculloch's  Commercial  Die- 
tionary  ;  it  is  not  even  a  great  fiction  like 
Don  Quixote.     None  of  these  is  a  Carol  ; 
nor  does  anybody  expect  a  Carol  to  embrace 
any  such   matters.     Mr.  Dickens,  or  Mr. 
Thackeray,  amuses  himself,  and  should  de- 
light everybody  else,  by  publishing  a  Christ- 
mas story.      Against   that   story,  when  it 
appears,  we  do  not  immediately  erect  the 
same  formidable  battery,  and  level  the  same 
heavy  ordnance  of  criticism  as  we  might  do 
if  we  were  minded  either  to  salute  or  to 
demolish  Alison's  History  of  Modem  Europe. 
We  shall  take,  to   please  or  to  displease 
somebody,  as  an  illustration  of  our  notions 
—the  "  Battle  of  Life,"  by  Dickens.     It  is 
not  the  chef-d^csuvre  of  Dickens ;  it  is  nearly 
the  worst  book  he  ever  wrote.     It  b  not  on 
that  account  necessarily  a  bad  Christmas 
Book  ; — it  was  not  in  reality  a  bad  Christ- 
mas Book.     But  if  we  sat  down  to  review 
it  in  the  same  mood  in  which  the  French 
army,  fifteen  years  ago,  sat  down  to  take 
Antwerp,  with  all  the  warlike  munition  and 
preparation  necessary  for  the  reduction  of 
a  first-rate  fertrsss,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
the  "  Battle  of  Lifb  "  would  oease  mhogetke^ 
to  be  a  book  of  any  aorty  gpod/  bad,  or  iiK 
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jiftrniil,  under  the  openiog  broadside  of  an 
artillery  whieh  migbt  aantbilate  Napier's 
Peninsular  War,  or  Wordeworth's  Bxcur. 
flioB.  This  is  not  the  temper  in  which  sen- 
sible people  will  sit  down  before  a  Christ- 
IMS  Carol,  even  i{  it  is  the  *'  Battle  of  Life." 
F^  it  is  not  a  frowniog  hostile  fortress,  but 
a  smiling  friendly  chateau,  of  moderate  dl- 
Biensions,  and  small  pretensions,  which  re- 
pelling nobody,  invites  with  its  doors  wide 
stfar,  ererybody  who  has  leisure  or  desire 
to  enter  and  partake  of  the  fare  which,  such 
as  it  is,  has  been  provided.  The  fare,  we 
say,  is  to  be  taken,  such  as  it  is  ;  because, 
in  sooth,  it  is  not  the  food  which  is  given 
aeariy  so  much  as  the  spirit  in  which  the 
antertainmem  is  ofiered,  which  is  the  fasci- 
aalioo,  almost  the  substance  of  such  hospi- 
tality. Let  us  have  then  the  Carol,  even 
such  as  it  is,  with  that  delightful  disposition 
of  general  good  humour  and  good- will  which 
pervades  and  colours  it,  and  although  the 
story  is  silly,  and  vapid,  and  feeble,  makes 
it  a  dish  fit  for  Christmas.  Give  us  tbe  very 
"  Battle  of  Life," 

**  With  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head  ;** 

and  never  mind,  in  the  meantime,  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Dickens. 

Conspicuously  upon  the  shelves  of  our 
Christmas  library  we  should  begin  by  plac- 
ing ^some  famous  tales  to  which  we  are 
united  by  an  infinite  variety  of  associations. 
The  series,  we  think,  commences  with  a 
lively  narrative  about  "  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk," and  concludes  with  the  moving  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  "  Miranda  and  the 
Royal  Ram."  But  between  these  two  ter- 
minal points  what  an  endless  catalogue  there 
is  of  books  which  we  are  firmly  convinced 
"  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die."  It 
is  true,  that  not  many  years  ago,  a  copy  of 
"  Puss  in  Boots "  was  unattainable,  and 
that  industry  and  ingenuity  were  needed  to 
excavate  even  "  Blue  Beard  "  from  the  ga- 
thering dusts  of  oblivion.  A  whisper  began 
to  steal  through  society  that  the  dynasty  of 
**  Beauty  and  the  Beast "  was  discrowned  for 
ever.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  controvert  the 
rumour  which  insinuated  that"  Cinderella  " 
had  enticed  "Jack-the-giant-killer  "  to  seek 
a  home  under  German  or  Italian  skies ; — 
for  they  were  not  to  be  seen  anywhere  on 
British  ground.    But  away  from  this  island — 

"  This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
Enghmd"— 

tiiey  could  not  long  remain.  The  warmest 
dimate  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  chilly 
in  oomparisou  with  the  comfortable  blaze 
of  an  Boglieh  parlour  or  nursery  fire-side. 
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Who  can  feel  geniallv  or  speak  fluently  of 
fairies  or  goblins,  as  he  sits  beside  a  l^adc 
brightly-bumished  stove,  like  the  ja^k-bool 
of  a  colossal  Comet  in  the  Life-Gruards  ? 
The  crackling  coal,  released  from  subterra- 
neous thraldom,  brings  with  it  into  upper 
air  swarms  of  gnomes  and  sprites,  on  whose 
fiery  and  extravagant  visages  the  child 
rivets  its  eyes,  as  its  ears  are  drinking  in 
the  thrilling  tones  of  an  aunt  or  cousin, 
telling  it  how — 

'Uhe  midnight  chimes  had  sounded  from  the 
clock  of  the  great  tower.  The  moon  shone 
fitfallj  with  a  ^leam  now  and  then  between 
heayv  masses  of  black  clouds  that  sw^t  past, 
as  if  ordered  suddenly  into  the  battle  of  tiwi 
elements.  The  stronfl  wind,  rushing  steadily 
across  the  sky,  seem^  to  strike  the  earth  with 
gusts  of  capricious  violence,  as  the  sea-biid« 
skimming  the  sea,  flaps  wantonly  at  uncertain 
intervals  the  surface  of  the  waves.  But  as  often 
as  the  blast  came  and  boflbtted  the  old  tnrretted 
mansion,  then  windows  rattled  and  doors  bimg* 
ed,  while  dreary,  sighing,  sobbing,  wailing  noises 
boomed  along  the  corridors  and  creepea  up  the 
stair-cases.  The  doors,  particularly  of  the  dim 
oaL-panelled  library,  were  restless  and  creaking^ 
80  that,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  fascination  of 
his  study,  the  solitary  reader  looked  more  than 
once  askance  cautiously  from  his  book.  Tho 
lamp  flickered  in  its  socket  Of  a  once  roaring 
great  fire  there  lived  onlv  a  few  embers,  lapsing 
with  headlong  plunges  from  redness  into  dark- 
ness, like  a  Deceml^r  afternoon.  All  at  onoe 
the  hurricane,  gathering  its  might,  swooped 
down  with  a  yell  upon  the  ancient  buildmgi 
shakmg  it  from  battlement  to  base.  In  the  Iwl 
that  instantly  followed,  the  melancholy  bells  of 
^e  tower  tolled— ome  ;  the  lamp  flashed  its 
final  flash,  and  went  out ;  the  booK  fell  with  a 
crash  from  the  table  to  the  floor ;  the  tempest 
again  bellowed^  out  its  ftiry ;  and-—." 

Well,  back  from  their  banishment^  or 
fVom  the  temporarary  estrangement  of  men's 
ingratitude,  the  exiles  have  returned  and 
been  set  free.  The  "  Marquis  of  Carabas," 
and  "Little  Red  Riding-Hood,"  with  all 
their  kindred,  came  like  conquerors  with  the 
pomp  of  an  ovation.  How  corgeously  ap- 
parelled !  how  gracefully  adorned  !  Dur- 
ing so  brief  an  interval  as  we  can  reckon, 
the  little  books  which  we  used  to  buy  for  a 
halfi)enny  each,  and  in  which  the  river  of 
the  letterpress  was  blocked  up  occasionally 
by  black  boulder-stones  of  illustration,  quite 
satisfactory  to  our  juvenile  notions  of  tbe 
skill  of  engravers,  have  been  displaced  and 
replaced  by  volumes  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
fearful  price,  illuminated  by  magnificent 
artists,  and  published  by  magnificent 
booksellers.  Suddenly,  it  would  seem,  the 
suggestive  virtues  of  all  these  inimitable 
stories  opened  themselves  up,  like  lovely  and 
fragrant  flowers,  to  stimulate  and  to  reward^ 
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ftse  indnatry  of  the  pencil.  Many  ages  roll- 
ed between  Homer  and  Flazman.  Only  in 
0nr  own  days — only  the  other  day,  have  the 
•« White  Cat"  and  ''Fortunio'^  enhanced 
their  original  enchantment  by  the  delicate 
and  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  outlines 
ofJ.  W.  And  who  is  J.  W.  ?  Whose  are 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics?  We  know 
very  well  who  J.  W.  is.  We  nodded  as- 
sent to  Landseer  when  he  said  that  in  the 
drawing  of  animals  he  had  nothing  to  teach 
J.  W.  But  why  should  we  enrich  a  dull 
world  with  a  secret  which,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  every  whisker  of  a  cat,  and  every  nos- 
tril  of  a  horse,  reveals  ?  It  is  a  rare  gift 
indeed  to  represent  so  easily  and  so  fault- 
lessly the  graces  and  the  powers  of  animals. 
The  fiiculty  of  doing  so  testifies  to  more 
than  a  true  eye  and  a  cunning  hand;  it 
indicates  a  happy  spirit  and  a  good  heart. 
ft  is  safe  to  predicate  favourably  of  anybody 

«*  Who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beasV' 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  designs  of 
J.  W.  as  perfect  specimens  of  animal  por- 
traiture— every  line,  curve,  and  point  in- 
fttinct  with  life  or  full  of  repose — the  mirrors 
of  nature.  Not  so  felicitous,  however,  in 
the  opinions  of  many,  has  been  the  execu- 
tion of  the  human  figure  by  the  same  artist. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  scrutinize  the  causes  of 
such  an  inequality.  The  difference  of  men- 
tal perception,  as  well  as  of  manual  dexteri- 
ty; nay,  the  excentricities  and  discrepan- 
cies of  genius — ^are  numberless.  In  the 
present  case,  several  valid  reasons,  if  we  were 
only  at  liberty  to  divulge  the  mystery  of  the 
initial  letters,  might  be  stated  to  explain  an 
apparent  defect  in  the  practical  development 
6f  a  high  endowment.  But  a  similar  incon- 
gruity,  of  a  very  old  date,  and  in  «  most  re- 
noarkable  instance,  has  attracted  general 
observation.  Madame  de  Stael  has  written 
in  Corinne,  "  Les  sculpteurs  Egyptiens  sais- 
sissaient  avec  bien  plus  de  g6nie  la  figure 
des  animaux  que  celle  des  hommes."  And 
80  a  corollary  to  the  sagacious  justice  of  this 
criticism.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  his 
work  on  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes  adds, 
that— 

«*In  observing  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
general  forms  and  characters  of  their  animals 
are  drawn,  one  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  the 
^yptians  shonld  have  so  imperfect  a  knowledge 
of  toe  art  of  representinff  the  trees  and  me 
flowers  of  their  country,  whidi,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  lotus,  palm,  and  d6m,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  identified;  unless  the  fruit,  as  in  the 
pomegranate  and  sycamore,  are  present  to  assist 


It  is  am  odd  resemUanoe  to  traoe  betw«eii- 
the  pencil  of  the  nodem  amateiir,  and  the 
chisel  of  the  almoet  primeval  sculptor^  who 
may  have  gazed  at  bird  and  beast  with  the 
same  acute  and  unerring  eye  as  mrtiats,  but 
as  reasonable  and  soeial  beings,  scaro^y 
with  the  same  feelings,  and  certainly  not  fi>t 
the  same  purposes.  And  yet  there  i»— !• 
there  not-? — a  common  sympathy  which, 
across  the  desert  of  thousands  of  years,  iinka 
the  haughty  hierophant  of  Isis  with  tha  fair 
young  girl,  whose  name— familiar  to  our 
ears  as  a  household  word— was  now  perd- 
ously  trembling  on  the  verge  of  our  treacher- 
ous  lips.  We  long  to  see,  taken  fVom  a  liv- 
ing  study,  plashing  in  the  stream  or  the  miMl 
of  the  Fertilizing  River,  the  portrait  of  a 
huge  crocodile,  by  J.  W.  At  dl  events  it 
is  pleasant  to  feel  that  animals  have  good 
friends  among  mankind,  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  gratify  the  flotterings  of  a  vanity^ 
from  which  the  bosoms  of  the  fowls  of  the 
air  or  the  quadrupeds  of  the  plain  are  not  ex* 
empt.  .The  ostentatious  insolence  of  a  pea^ 
cock,  <<  with  its  tail  on,"  does  not  interest  us 
half  so  much  as  the  haughty  pettishness — 
the  arching  of  the  neck — the  gesture  of  the 
head — the  gleaming  in  the  eye,  with  which 
a  gaily-caparisoned  palfrey  returns  the  ca- 
resses of  the  white  -hand  of  its  mistress. 
And  that  rough,  shaggy  comrade,  whose  an- 
cestors are  invisible  in  the  mists  of  New. 
foundland — who  is  to  day  playfully  fright- 
en  ing  the  ducks  in  the  same  pool  from  which 
yesterday  he  seriously  rescued  a  drowning 
child — shall  there  be  no  vivid  menK>rifa 
n^ade  of  him  ?  Or  that  supercanine  crea- 
ture, which  has  a  title  to  assert  of  itself,  al- 
though walking  on  four  feet^ 

"  Homo  sum — nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto,** 

that  sheep-dog,  which  gathers  its  scattered 
hosts  tc^ether  from  the  broad  shoulders  of 
the  hilts,  telling  them  ofiT  by  head-mark, 
and  one  by  one,  into  the  fold,  as  Xerxes  is 
fabled  to  have  been  able  to  name  each  atom 
of  the  myriads,  whose  ephemeral  existence 
he  wept — and  destroyed  ;  shall  that  dog  not 
transmit  its  likeness  to  posterity  I  Certainly 
it  shall,  while  Landseer  and  J.  W.  live  to 
rejoice  brutes  and  men. 

There  are  folks,  we  believe,  who  sup^ 
posed  that  the  legends  and  stories — at  the 
head  of  which  has  been  marching,  we  can- 
not tell  how  long,  the  inimitable  Tom 
Thumb— would  perish  out  of  the  knowledge 
and  recollection  of  the  present  generations 
of  children.  The  succession  of  the  seasona 
may  be  altered.  Harvests  may  ripen  in 
February.  Snow  may  be  deep  and  sore  in 
July.    Nature  may  chang^y  or  check  i(b 
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y^ytotioa,  forMdduig  gerois  to  ^rout,  or 
tHW  to  burst  iato  bloMooH  of  floivezs  to  be 
sueoeeded  by  fruits.  Upou  the  ocourrenoe 
ofl  sUch  vicistitudes,  it  is  not  uulikely  that 
those  bright  and  gladsome  issues  of  ianoj> 
wbioh  we  shall  praise  whenever  we  can, 
nay  disappear  and  be  extinguished.  But 
while  the  existing  eoenomy  of  the  §^be  en- 
dures, they  will  baffle  oppression,  and  rise 
above  neglect.  For  what  are  they  ?  We 
are  soberly  aware  that  their  narratives  do 
not  recount  anything  whieh  has  taken  place. 
Why  then  were  they  imagined,  or  embodied 
in  words  ?  For  whose  pleasure,  or  at  whose 
instigatbn,  did  adult  men  and  women,  "  of 
sapient  eye  serene,"  clothe  all  these  whim- 
sical  and  extravagant  ideas  with  language  ? 
^here  is  only  one  answer.  It  was  to  meet 
the  incessant  calls  on  their  imaginations 
made  by  infancy,  boyhood,  and  girlhood.  A 
boy,  ten  years  old,  is  not  crammed  daily 
with  continuous  plates  of  turtle  soup  till  he 
chokes,  and  saturated  with  libations  of  port 
wine  till  he  fiUIs  below  the  table.  A  girl  of 
le^ually  tender  age  is  not  launched  every 
night  iDto  the  frothy  whirlpool  of  the  ball- 
room, that  she  may  revisit,  haggard  and 
exhausted,  her  couch,  just  at  the  moment 
Aurora,  rosy-fingered  and  spangled  with 
fireeh  dew,  is  shaking  slumber  from  her  feet. 
These  gastronomical  and  terpsichorean  la- 
bours come  with  maturity  and  physical 
strength.  Is  it  not  idle  to  surfeit  the  mind 
of  the  child  with  astronomy,-  philology,  bota^ 
ny,  chronology,  and  an.  endless  retinue  of 
abstruse,  austere,  and  grisly  sciences,  at  an 
age  when  the  triangles,  circles,  and  paral- 
lelograms of  Euclid  must  be  routed  and 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  caliphs  and  fishermen 
and  Aladdins  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  as 
irretrievably  as  were  the  Sikhs  at  Aliwal  by 
Sir  Harry  Smith.  Let  it  be  cabined  and 
confined  within  the  most  commonplace  grat- 
ings of  hard  dry  &ct,  it  will  be  £>und  that, 
in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  hinder  or 
otherwise  employ  it,  the  soul  of  youth  is  off 
c«  the  wings  of  the  rushing  winds  to  visit 
the  nnwithering  flowers  of  fancy,  with 
which  its  own  vernal  growth  claims  com- 
mnnion ;  and  that  it  has  been  busy  as  a 
bee,  not  with  arithmetical  calculations,  but 
with 

"  Hyblean  marmurs  of  poetic  thought." 

The  system  of  education  which  preco- 
ciously feeds  the  child  with  the  diet  ot  man- 
bood,  is  as  erroneous  and  unseasonable  as 
the  mawkish  sentimentality  and  melodrama- 
tic fustian  which  now  and  then  parades  itself 
as  an  '*  elegant  extract "  of  Christmas  lite- 
xature. 


The  <<  Annuals''  were  a  sbort-Uved  raoa 
of  arrogant  invaders  \ 

**  Their  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and 
gdd." 

We  mus(  have  spdien  very  indistinctly  if 
our  censure  of  these  tawdry  gewgaws  and- 
fierce  vanities  of  literature  is  not  anticipa-> 
ted.  Surveyed  under  the  most  chantaU^ 
and  flowing  atmosphere  in  which  criticism 
can  breathe,  they  are  to  be  condemned,  ss 
moLMte^  as  inc^ably  silly  and  incurably  stu|»d4 
No  bands  of  agreeable  memories  glide  out 
of  such  dens  of  dulness.  No  ghost  6i,  a 
lively  chapter,  or  ^itty  sentence,  or  melo- 
dious stanza,  rises  up  to  arrest  the  current 
of  perdition  which  has  swept  away  so  muob 
gold-beater's  leaf  and  satin  p^per.  Thef 
"League"  or  the  **  Armada,"  by  Maoaulay,' 
did  sometimes  flash  across  the  monotonous 
obscurity  ;  but  on  meeting  unexpectedljr 
with  such  gems,  we  are  but  the  more  sharp- 
ly reminded  of  the  place  in  which  the  fable 
tells  us  that  the  cock  picked  up  a  jewels 
Was  there  not  any  oxception  ?  Candidlv> 
we  think  there  was  none,  except  the  "  Boolt 
of  Beauty."  Delightful  to  look  on  wera> 
the  faces  of  the  daughters  of  the  isles  j  be* 
cause  it  became  a  part  of  our  patriotism  to 
know  proudly  that  these  charms  were  glow* 
ing  in  living  lustre  among  ourselves.  But 
if  the  faces  are  not  portraits,  there  is  an  eii4 
of  our  patriotism  and  our  patronage.  The 
Queens  and  the  wives  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land are  not  fictions.  They  once  moved^ 
"  earth-treading  stars"  of  flesh  and  blood, 
within  the  circling  rampart  of  the  four  seaaJ 
The  luckless  mates  of  Harry  were  not  sha« 
dows ;  neither  the  stately  consort  of  Ed.* 
ward»  nor  the  melting  bride  of  Richard,  was 
a  phantom.  Let  us  by  all  means  make 
acquaintance  with  their  features,  if  Holbein, 
or  Vandyke,  or  any  other  faithful  chronicler 
with  the  brush,  can  give  us  the  actual  lights 
and  shadows  of  their  beauty  and  dignity^ 
But,  for  a  single  suflicient  reason,  we  hopa 
never  again  to  see  a  volume  published  at 
Christmas,  or  at  any  period  of  any  yeari 
crowded  with  imaginary  portraits  of  British 
Queens.  The  single  reason  is,  that  in  e^ert 
instance,  the  representative  countenance  u 
as  far  as  possibly  remote  from  what  its  real 
constituent  was  or  could  have  been.  Theie 
is  not  a  lucky  hit  in  the  whole  gallery.  And 
is  British  beauty  extinct  ?  Of  course  it  is 
not,  since  the  pseudo-royal  galaxy  itself  is  a 
transcript  of  living  faces.  Not  even  th^ 
name  or  loveliness  should  be  counterfeit ;  it 
had  better  be  Emonymous,  as  in  the  tediouip 
catalogues  of  our  Exhibition  Rooms.  Pope 
remarks  ejpigraromatioally,  ^ 
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**8iBC6  QneeBsberry  to  strip  tlwre's  bo  compel- 

TU  from  her  handmaid  we  mmt  take  a  Helen." 

To  call  the  likeness  of  the  handmaid  by  the 
name  of  Helen  is  bad  enough  y  but  if  the 
painter,  having  transferred  the  handmaid  to 
the  canvas,  should  venture  to  affix  the  name 
of  the  mistress  to  his  picture,  and  to  send  it 
forth  as  the  portrait  of  "  Queensberry,*' 
would  he  not  have  been  deservedly  torn 
asunder  by  the  populace,  like  Cinna  the  bad 
poet  ?  It  had  occurred  to  us  that  the  long 
one  of  Hiffhland  porters  who  in  the  great 
•orridor  of  Holy  rood  Palace  carry,  as  their 
lightest  burden,  the  crown  of  Scotland  down 
from  Fergus  I.  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
might  effectually  check  the  repetition  of  a 
hypothetical  or  theoretical  royal  family. 
The  ladies  of  the  "  Book  of  Beauty,  1848," 
are  excellent  counterparts  of  their  Caledo- 
i|ian  cousins. 

To  quarrel,  at  the  present  instant,  with 
two  beautiful  women,  is  a  harder  task  than 
we  are  inclined  to  encounter.  There  is, 
however,  a  provocation  for  us  to  reproach, 
without  anger,  those  '*  weird  sisters,"  who, 
sharing  an  inheritance  of  brilliant  talents 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  from  him  whose 
name  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
glories  of  the  constitution,  and  the  language 
of  England,  do  now  lavish  on  the  gaudy 
forUrret  of  fleeting  *^  annuals,"  a  pains- 
taking culture,  which  might  foster  perennial 
thoughts  and  deathless  strains.  Generous 
impulses,  and  wise  feelings,  are  theirs ;  noble 
words  in  stirring  tones  flow  at  their  bidding ; 
tbey  can  hurl  the  glancing  javelin  of  keen- 
est satire ;  they  can  smite  with  stout  blows 
of  the  sword  of  indignant  justice  ;  they  can, 
if  they  will,  do  battle  greatly  for  many  great 
eauses.  Will  they  not?  "Aunt  Carry," 
besides,  can  write  charming  little  Christmas 
tales.     Has  she  done  so  this  year  ? 

Once  for  all,  then,  the  literature  of  Christ- 
mas should  be  a  manly,  frank,  merry,  even 
frolicsome  literature.  Melancholy  and  tra- 
ffedy  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Pompous 
oeolamations  of  morality  will  be  drowneidby 
penny  trumpets  in  the  streets.  The  true, 
rational,  natural  Christmas  spirit — to  be 
dominant  for  a  week  every  year,  in  which 
we  should  write  and  read,  tell  stories  and 
listen  to  them,  is  just  the  spirit  of 

**  delight  in  little  things. 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man ;'' 

for  what  we  have  now  written  has  not  been 
written  in  solitude.  The  ebb  and  the  flow  of 
the  tide  of  a  vast  population  has  been  un- 
ceasingly  before  our  eyes  and  ux  our  ears. 
Beneath  us  masses  of  quiet,  orderly,  happy 


people  have  been,  from  sunrise  to  sinifle^ 
thronging  the  thoroughfiires  of  a  great  oity^ 
indefatigable  in  its  manufacturing  industry 
— dauntless  in  its  commercial  enterprise — 
the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  province—* 
the  seat  of  two  ancient  «nrversitiea--the 
abode  of  a  sagacious,  cultivated,  generomi 
race.  Swelling  upwards  to  our  heart  every 
moment,  the  voices  of  their  Joy  ance 

**  Have  all  barst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  some  sadden  gale  had  swept  at  on^ 
A  hundred  airy  harps.*' 

And  as  we  looked  down  from  the  window  oo 
the  crowd  below,  we  observed  that  the 
father  or  mother,  with  a  smile,  was  always 
led  by  the  child.  So  Criticism  wrote  a  Carol 
on  New  Year's  Day. 


Art.  VI. — Hcrae  BtbHcae  Qtwtidkmae. — 
Daily  Scripture  Readings,  By  the  late 
Thohas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edit- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Willlim  Hanna,  LL.D; 
Vols.  I.  II.     Edinbuigh,  1847-48. 

When,  at  the  close  of  some  long  summer's 
day,  we  come  suddenly,  and,  as  we  Hunk,  he- 
fare  his  time,  upon  the  broad  sun,  going  down 
in  his  tranquillity  into  the  unclouded  west, 
we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  from  the  great 
spectacle, — and  when  he  is  gone  the  shadow 
of  him  haunts  our  sight :  we  see,  every- 
where,— upon  the  spotless  heaven,  upon  the 
distant  nnountains,  upon  the  fields,  and  upoa 
the  road  at  our  feet, — ^that  dim,  strange, 
changeful  imager— and  if  our  eyes  shut,  to 
recover  themselves,  we  will  And  in  them, 
like  a  dying  flame,  or  like  a  gleam  in  a  dark 
place,  the  unmistakable  phantom  of  the 
mighty  orb  that  has  set,-— and  were  we  to  sit 
down,  as  we  have  cfken  done,  and  try  to  re- 
cord by  peneil  or  by  pen,  our  impression  of 
that  holy  time,  still  would  rr  be  there.  We 
must  have  patience  with  our  eye,  it  will  not 
let  the  impression  go, — that  spot  on  which 
the  radiant  disk  was  impressed,  is  insensible 
to  all  other  outward  things,  for  a  time :  its 
best  relief  is,  to  let  it  wander  vaguely  over 
earth  and  sky,  and  repose  itself  on  the  mild 
shadowy  distance. 

So  it  is  when  a  great  and  good  and  be- 
loved man  departs,  sets — ^it  may  be  suddenly 
— and  to  us  who  know  not  the  times  and  the 
seasons,  too  soon.  We  gaze  eagerly  at  his 
last  hours,  and  when  he  is  gone,  never  to 
rise  again  on  our  siffht,  we  see  his  image 
wherever  we  ffo,  and  in  whatsoever  we  are 
engaged,  and  if  we  try  lo  get  quit  of,  or  to 
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Mpoid  1»7  wfiris  our  wodder  aad  our  sorrow 
and  our  affectioD,  we  oaoDot  see  to  do  k,  for 
the  *'  idea  of  tua  life"  is  ibr  ever  ooraiDg  into 
our  "  study  of  iraagination" — ioto  all  our 
tiiottghts,  and  we  can  do  little  else  than  let 
our  mind,  in  a  wise  passiveness,  hush  itself 
lo  rest. 

The  sun  retums-rhe  knows  his  rising — 

**  To-moTTow  he  repairs  his  drooping  bead, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled 

ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky;" 

but  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not  again  till 
fhe  heavens  are  no  more.  Never  again  will 
ke  whose  "  Meditations"  are  now  before  us, 
lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  us, 
ke  will  be  no  more  seen  among  men. 

We  need  not  say  we  look  upon  him,  as  a 
great  man,  as  a  good  man,  as  a  beloved  man, 
—qmis  desiderio  tii  pudar  torn  eari  capitis  ? 
We  cannot  now  go  very  curiously  to  work, 
to  scrutinize  the  composition  of  his  charac- 
ter,— we  cannot  take  that  -large,  Uee,  ge- 
Bial  nature  to  pieces,  and  weigh  this,  and 
measure  that,  and  sum  up  and  pronounce — 
we  are  too  near  as  yet  to  him,  and  to  his 
loos,  he  is  too  dear  to  us  to  be  so  handled. 
"  His  death,"  to  use  the  pathetic  words  of 
Hartley  C9leridge,  "is  a  recent  sorrow  ;  his 
ioaage  still  lives  in  eyes  that  weep  for  him." 
The  prevailing  feeling  is,  he  is  gone — 
"  ABOT  AD  PLUREs, — 1^  hos  gone  over  to  the 
majarUy^^^-he  has  joined  ihe  famous  nations  of 
the  dead.''  ^  ^  J 

It  is  no  small  loss  to  the  world,  when  one 
of  its  master  spirits — one  of  its  great  lights 
— «  king  among  the  nations — leaves  it.  A 
•un  is  extinguidied — a  great  attractive,  re- 
jfolating  power  is  withdrawn.  For  though 
It  be  a  common,  it  is  also  a  natural  thought, 
to  compare  a  great  man  to  the  sun  ;  it  is  in 
many  respects  very  significant.  Like  the 
sun,  he  rules  his  day,  and  he  is  *<  for  a  sign 
aod  for  seasons,  and  for  dajrs  and  for  years," 
— he  enlightens,  quickens,  attracts,  and 
leads  afler  him  his  host — his  generation. 

To  pursue  our  image.  When  the  sun 
sets  to  us,  he  rises  elsewhere — he  goes  on 
mjoicing,  like  a  strong  man,  running  his 
nee.  So  does  a  great  man  :  when  he  leaves 
Ha  aad  our  concerns — he  rises  elsewhere  ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  one 
who  has  in  this  world  played  a  great  part  in 
its  greatest  histories — who  has  through  a 
kxig  life  been  eminent  in  his  generation  for 
piorootiiig  the  good  of  men  and  the  glory  of 
God— will  be  lodked  upon  with  keen  interest, 
when  he  joins  the  company  of  the  immortals. 
They  must  have  heard  of  Iris  fame-^hey 
may  in  thetr  way  have  seen  and  helped  him 
already. 


Bvery  one  must  have  trembled  when 
reading  that  passage  in  Isaiah,  in  which 
Hell  is  described  as  moved  to  meet  Lucifer 
at  his  coming :  there  is  not  in  human  Ian* 
guage  anyUung  more  sublime  in  conception, 
more  exquisite  in  expression  ;  it  has  on  it 
the  light  of  the  terrible  crystal.  But  may 
we  not  reverse  the  scene  ?  May  we  not 
imagine,  on  a  great  and  good  man — a  true 
son  of  the  morning — entering  on  his  rest| 
that  hoaven  would  move  itself  to  meet  him 
at  his  coming  ?  That  it  would  stir  up  its 
dead— even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  kings  of  the  nations  would  arise 
each  one  from  his  throne  to  welc5me  their 
royal  brother?  that  those  who  saw  him 
would  "  narrowly  consider  him,"  and  say, 
*'  is  this  the  man  who  moved  national-en- 
lightened and  bettered  his  fellows — ^who 
brought  forth  to  his  great  Taskmaster  an 
hundredfold  ?" 

We  cannot  help  following  him  whose  loss 
we  now  mourn  into  that  region,  and  figuring 
to  ourselves  his  large,  childlike  spirit,  when 
that  unspeakable  scene  bursts  upon  his  view, 
when,  as  by  some  inward,  instant  sense,  he 
is  conscious  of  Grod — of  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Allseeing  Unseen — when  he 
beholds  "  His  honourable,  true,  and  only 
Son,"  face  to  face,  enshrined  in  "  that  glo- 
rious form,  that  light  unsufferable,  and  that 
far  beaming  blaze  of  majesty,"  that  bright- 
ness of  His  glory,  that  express  image  of  his 
person — when  he  is  admitted  into  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  apostles — the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  prophets — the  noble  army  of 
martyrs — the  general  assembly  of  just  men 
—and  beholds  with  his  loving  eyes  the  my-' 
riads  of  "  little  ones,"*  outnumbering  their 


*  We  cannot  resist  quotinz  a  passage  of  great 
beauty  from  Dr.  Chalmers'  Lectures  on  Romans 
iv.,  9,  15:— 

**  This  aflfords,  we  think,  something  mora  than  a « 
dubious  slimpM  into  the  question  that  is  often 
put  by  a  distracted  mother,  when  her  babe  is  taken 
away  from  her — when  all  the  converse  it  had  ever 
had  with  the  world  amounted  to  the  gaze  upon  it 
of  a  few  months,  or  a  few  opening  smiles  which 
marked  the  dawn  of  felt  enjoyment ;  and  ere  it  bad 
reached  perhaps  the  lisp  of  infancy,  it,  all  uncon- 
scious of  death,  had  to  wrestle  through  a  period  of 
sickness  with  his  power,  and  at  length  to  be  over- 
come by  him.  On,  it  little  knew  what  an  interest 
it  bad  created  in  that  home  where  it  was  so  passing 
a  visitant — nor,  when  carried  to  its  early  grave, 
what  a  tide  of  emotion  it  would  raise  among  the 
few  acquaintances  it  left  behitid !  On  it,  too,  bap- 
tism was  imurest  as  a  seal,  and  as  a  sign,  it  was 
never  falsified.  There  was  no  positive. unbelief  in 
its  little  bosom— no  resistance  yet  pot  forth  to  the 
truth — no  love  at  all  for  the  darkness  rather  than 
the  light— nor  had  it  yet  fallen  into  that  great  con- 
demnation which  will  attach  to  all  who  |>erish  be- 
cause of  unbelief— that  their  deeds  are  evil 

And  when  we  couple  with  this  tk%  known  dispoti- 
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elders  as  the  dust  of  stars  with  which  the 
heavens  are  filled  exceeds  in  multitude  the 
other  heavenly  bodies — for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom. 

What  a  change  !  a  second  birth, — a  new 
life,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye :  this  moment 
weak,  fearful,  in  the  amazement  of  death, — 
the  next,  strong,  joyful, — at  rest, — all  things 
new!  To  adopt  his  own  words: — all  his 
life,  up  to  the  last,  <<  knocking  at  a  door  not 
yet  opened,  with  an  earnest  indefinite  long- 
ing,— ^his  very  soul  breaking  for  the  longing, 
••—drinking  of  water,  and  thirsting  again" — 
and  then — suddenly  and  at  once — a  door 
opened  into  heaven,  and  the  Master  heard 
saying,  "  Come  in,  and  come  up  hither  !" — 
drinking  of  the  river  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
of  which  if  a  man  drink  he  will  never 
thirst, — ^being  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God! 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  ruler  among  men  : 
fhis  we  know  historically ;  this  every  man 
who  came  within  his  range  felt  at  once.  He 
was  like  Agamemnon,  a  native  ava^  ayipt>v, 
and  with  all  his  homeliness  of  feature  and 
deportment,  and  his  perfect  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression, there  was  about  him  **  that  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king."  You  felt  a  power, 
in  him,  and  going  from  him,  drawing  you 
to  him  in  spite  of  yourself.  He  was  in  fhis 
respect  a  solar  man,  he  drew  after  him  his 
own  firmament  of  planets.  They,  like  all 
free  agents,  had  their  centrifugal  forces  act- 


tion  of  oar  great  Forerunner — the  love  that  He 
manifested  to  children  on  earth — how  He  sufiered 
them  to  approach  His  person— «nd,  lavishing  en- 
dearment and  kindness  upon  them  in  the  streets  ol' 
Jerusalem,  told  His  disciples  that  the  presence  and 
company  of  such  as  these  in  heaven  formed  one  in- 
pedient  of  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him— tell  us 
if  Christianity  do  not  throw  a  pleasing  radiance 
round  an  infanfs  doom  ?  And  should  any  parent 
who  hears  us  feel  softened  by  the  touching  remem- 
brance of  a  light  that  twinkled  a  few  short  months 
under  his  roof,  and  at  the  end  of  its  little  period 
expired,  we  cannot  think  that  we  venturb  too  far, 
when  we  say,  that  he  has  only  to  persevere  in  the 
faith  and  in  the  following  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
very  light  will  again  shine  upon  nim  in  heaven. 
The  blossom  which  withered  here  upon  its  stalk 
has  been  transplanted  there  to  a  place  of  endur- 
ance; and  it  will  then  eladden  that  eye  which  now 
weeps  out  the  agony  ofan  affection  that  has  been 
sorely  wounded ;  and  in  the  name  of  Him,  who,  if 
on  earth,  would  have  wept  along  with  them,  do  we 
bid  all  believers  present  to  sorrow  not  even  as 
others  which  have  no  hope,  but  to  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  of  that  country  where  there  is  no  sor- 
row and  no  separation. 

O,  when  a  mother  meets  on  h  igh 

The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears — 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night — 
For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears. 

An  over-payment  of  delight  ?" 
Leetvret  on  the  Romant,  vol.  i.,  pp.  233-5. 


ing  ever  tc^brdis  an  finfependent,  noXiittf 
course,  but  the  centripetal  also  was  there, 
and  they  n(k>v^  round,  and  with,  their  sun^ 
— gracefully  or  not,  wilHngly  or  not,  as  the' 
case  might  be,  but  there  was  no  breaking 
loose :  they  again,  in  their  own  spheres  ot 
power,  might  and  would  have  their  attendant 
moons,  but  all  were  bound  to  the  great  mas- 
sive luminary  in  the  midst  of  them. 

There  is  to  us  a  continual  mystery  in  the 
power  any  one  man  has  over  another.  We 
find  it  acting  everywhere,  with  the  simpli- 
city, the  ceaselessness,  the  energy  of  gravi- 
tation, and  this  influence  may  be  said  to 
obey  similar  if  not  the  same  conditions ;  it 
is  proportioned  to  hulk — for  we  hold  to  the 
notion  of  larger  and  lesser  souls  and  hearts^ 
as  well  as  good  and  not  so  good  in  qtutUty^ 
and  its  intensity  increases  by  nearness. 

But  when  we  meet  a  solar  man,  a  being 
of  large  nature— soul,  body,  and  spirit — 
when  we  find  him  from  his  earKest  yeari 
moving  among  his  fellows  like  a  king,  mov- 
ing  them  whether  they  will  or  no — this  feeU 
ing  of  mystery  is  deepened  :  and  though  we 
do  not  like  some  men  (who  should  know  beu 
ter)  worship  the  creature,  and  convert  a 
hero  into  a  god,  we  do  feel  more  than  in 
other  cases  the  truth,  that  it  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  which  has  given  to  that 
man  understanding,  and  that  all  power,  all 
energy,  all  light,  come  to  him  from  the  First 
and  the  Last — the  Living  One.  Grod  comes 
to  be  regarded  by  us,  in  this  instance,  as  he 
ought  always  to  be,  "  the  final  centre  of  re- 
pose"— ^the  source  of  all  being— of  all  life— 
the  Terminus  ad  quern  and  the  Terminus  a 
quo.  And  assuredly,  as  in  the  firmament 
that  simple  law  of  gravitation  reigns  supreme 
— making  it  indeed  a  kosmos — majestic,  or- 
derly, comely  in  its  going — ruling  and  bind- 
ing  not  less  the  fiery  and  lawless  comets, 
than  the  gentle,  punctual  moons— so  cer- 
tainly, and  to  us  moral  creatures  to  a  degree 
transcendently  more  important,  does  the 
whole  intelligent  universe  nK>ve  round,  and 
move  towards  the  Father  of  Lights. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  world  would, 
among  the  many  other  uses  they  make  of 
its  great  men,  make  more  of  this, — that  they 
are  manifesters  of  God — revealers  of  Hb 
will — ^vessels  of  His  omnipotence — and  are 
among  the  very  chiefest  of  His  ways  and 
works. 

As  we  have  before  said,  there  is  a  great 
mystery  in  this  power  of  one  man  over  his 
fellows,  especially  when  we  meet  with  it  in 
a  great  man.  You  see  its  operations  coo- 
stantly  in  history,  and  through  it  the  Great 
Ruler  has  worked  out  many  of  His  greatest 
and  strangest  acts.  But  however  we  may 
understand    the    accessory  conditions    bj 
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lAMk  (roe  loaji  rules  other  ined,  wad  ooa- 
troUy  and  fa8hk>ns  them  to  his  purposes, 
mod  trausfbrms  them  into  his  likeness — 
multiplying  as  it  were  himselA— there  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  of  it  all  a  mystery — a 
reaction,  between  body  and  soul  that  we 
ftamiot  explain.  Generally,  however,  we 
find  accompanying  its  manifestation — ^a  ca- 
pacious understanding — a  strong  will — an 
emotional  nature,  quick,  powerml,  urgent, 
undeniable,  and  in  perpetual  communication 
wtlh  the  energetic  will  and  the  large  intel- 
l»ot— and  a  strong,  hearty,  capable  body ;  a 
oountencmce  and  person  expressive  of  this 
combination— the  mind  finding  its  way  at 
•■oe  and  in  full  force  to  th%  face,  to  the 
Msture,  to  every  act  of  the  body.  He  must 
oave  what  is  called  a  "  presence ;"  not  that 
he  must  be  great  in  size,  beautiful  or  strong ; 
but  he  must  be  expressive,  and  impressive 
— his  outward  man  must  communicate  to 
the  beholder  at  once  and  without  fail,  some- 
thing of  indwelling  power,  and  he  must  be 
and  aot  as  one.  You  may  in  your  mind 
analyse  him  into  his  several  parts;  but 
practically  he  acts  in  everything  with  his 
whole  soul  and  his  whole  self;  whatsoever 
fais  mind  finds  to  do,  he  does  it  with  his 
might.  Luther,  Moees,  David,  Mahomet, 
Cromwell — all  verified  these  conditions. 

And  so  did  Dr.  Chalmers.  There  was 
something  about  his  whole  air  and  manner, 
that  disDMed  you  at  the  very  first  to  make 
way  where  he  went — he  held  you  before 
you  were  aware.  That  this  depended  fully 
as  much  upon  the  activity  and  the  quantity 
— if  we  may  so  express  ourselves — of  his 
afiections,  and  upon  that  unknown  combined 
action  of  mind  and  body  which  we  call  tem- 
perament, and  upon  a  straightforward,  ener- 
ffetic  will— as  upon  what  is  called  the  pure 
mtellect,  will  be  generally  allowed ;  but 
with  all  this,  he  could  not  have  been  and 
done  what  he  was  and  did,  Had  he  not  had 
an  understanding,  in  vigour  and  in  capacity, 
fully  worthy  of  its  great  and  ardent  com- 
panions. It  was  large  and  free  and  mobile 
and  intense,  rather  than  penetrative,  judicial, 
clear,  or  fine, — so  that  in  one  sense  he  was 
nsore  a  man  to  make  others  act  than  think; 
but  his  own  actings  had  always  their  origin 
in  some  fixed,  central,  urgent  propon^oit,  as 
he  would  call  it,  and  he  always  began  his 
onset  with  stating  plainly  whia  he  held  to 
be  a  great  seminal  truth;  from  this  he 
passed  at  once,  not  into  exposition,  but  into 
illustration  and  enforcement — ^into,  if  we 
may  make  a  word,  overwhelming  insistence. 
Something  was  to  be  done,  nX&r  than  ex- 
plaioed. 

There  was  no  separating  his  thoughts  and 
expressions  from  his  person  and  looks  and 


voice.  How  perfectly  we  can  at  this  mo- 
ment recall  him  as  he  went  in  and  out  be- 
fi>re  us !  Thundering,  flaming,  lighteiling 
in  the  pulpit  ;  teaching,  indoctrinating, 
drawing  after  him  hb  students  in  his  lecture^ 
room  ;  sitting  among  other  public  men,  the 
most  unconscious,  the  most  king-like  of 
them  all,  with  that  leonine  countenancoi 
that  beaming,  liberal  smile ;  or  on  the  way 
out  to  his  home,  in  his  old-fashioned  great- 
coat, with  his  throat  muffled  up,  his  big 
walking-stick  moved  outwards  in  an  aro,  its  ^ 
point  fixed,  its  head  circumferential,  a  sort 
of  companion,  and  playmate,  with  whicht 
doubtless,  be  demolished  legions  of  imagi* 
nary  foes,  errors,  and  stupidities  in  men  aind 
things,  in  Church  and  State.  His  great 
look,  large  chest,  large  head,  his  amplitude 
everywhere ;  his  broad,  simple,  childlike^ 
intumed  feet ;  his  short,  hurried,  impatient 
step ;  his  erect,  royal  air ;  his  look  of  gener- 
al goodwill ;  his  kindling  up  into  a  warm 
but  still  vague  benignity  when  one  he  did 
not  recognise  spoke  to  him ;  the  addition, 
for  it  was  not  a  change,  of  keen  speciality 
to  his  hearty  recognition  ;  the  twinkle  ci 
his  eyes ;  the  imm^iately  saying  something 
very  personal  to  set  all  to  rights,  and  then 
the  sending  you  off  with  some  thought,  some 
feeling,  some  remembrance,  making  your 
heart  bum  within  you  ;  his  voice  indescri* 
bable  ;  his  eye-— that  most  peculiar  feature 
— ^not  vacant,  but  caleep — innocent,  mild, 
large  ;  and  his  soul,  its  great  inhabitant,  not 
always  at  his  window  ;  and  then,  when  be 
did  awake,  how  close  to  you  was  that 
burning  vehement  soul !  how  it  infected 
you,  and  went  through  you !  how  mild,  and 
afiectionate,  and  genial  its  expression  at  his 
own  fireside.  But  we  may  not  enter  there 
—a  stranger  may  not  intermeddle  with  the 
joys  that  aro  gone  and  romembered,  and 
the  sorrows  that  remain,  and  that  refuse  to  be 
comforted.  He  was  a  man  unlike  many 
public  and  even  great  men,  the  nearer  you 
got  to  him,  the  ^tter,  the  goodlier  did  he 
appear. 

Of  his  portraits  worth  mentioning,  thers 
are  Watson  .Gordon's — Duncan's— the  Ca* 
lotypes  of  Mr.  Hill — Kenneth  M'Leay'a 
miniatures — the  Daguerreotype,  and  Steele 
bust.  These  are  all  ffood,  and  all  give  Uts 
of  him,  some  nearly  the  whole,  but  not  on^ 
that  Ti  Biffov,  thvii ferjf  particle — ^that  inspired 
look — that  "  diviner  mind"— the  poco  pH^-^ 
the  "  little  more."  Watson  Gk)rdon^s  is  too 
mnch  of  the  mere  clergyman — ^is  a  pleasant 
likeness,  and  has  the  shape  of  his  mouth, 
and  the  setting  of  his  feet  very  good.  Du»> 
can's  is  a  wonc  of  ffenius— and  is  the  giant 
looking  up,  awakemng,  but  not  awakened-*- 
it  is  a  very  fine  picture.     ^-    "'"'"  '^-''^ 
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types  we  like  better  than  all  the  rest ;  be- 
oause  what  in  them  is  true,  is  absolutely  so, 
and  they  have  some  delicate  renderings 
which  are  all  but  beyond  the  power  of  any 
mortal  artist ;  for  though  art  is  mighty,  na- 
ture is  mightier — "  it  is  the  art  of  God." 
The  one  ofthe  Doctor  sitting  with  his  grand- 
son "  Tommy,*^  is  to  us  the  best — ^we  have 
the  true  grandeur  of  his  form — his  bulk — 
like  one  of  the  elder  gods.  Kenneth 
M'Leay's  is  admirable — spirited — and  has 
that  look  of  shrewdness  and  vivacity  which 
he  had  when  he  was  observing  and  speak- 
ing keenly — it  is,  moreover,  a  fine,  broad, 
manly  bit  of  art.  M*Leay  is  the  Raebum 
of  miniature  painters — Fie  does  a  great  deal 
with  little.  The  Daguerreotype  is,  in  its 
own  way,  excellent,  it  gives  the  externality 
of  the  man  to  perfection,  but  it  is  Dr.  Chal- 
mers at  a  stand  still — his  mind  and  feelings 
"  pulled  up"  for  the  second  that  it  was  taken 
Steel's  is  a  noble  bust — has  a  stern  heroic 
expression  and  beauty  about  it,  and  from 
wanting  colour  and  shadow  and  the  eyes,  it 
relies  upon  a  certain  simplicity  and  dignity ; 
in  this  it  completely  succeeds— the  mouth  is 
handled  with  extraordinary  subtlety  and 
sweetness,  and  the  hair  hangs  over  that  ample 
brow  like  a  glorious  cloud.  We  think  this 
head  of  Dr.  Chalmers  the  artist's  greatest 
bust. 

Iq  reference  to  the  assertion  we  have 
made  as  to  bulk  entering  into  the  formation 
of  a  powerful  mind,  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to 
say,  when  a  man  of  activity  and  public 
mark  was  mentioned,  "  is  he  weighty  ?  has 
he  weight  ?"  "  he  has  promptitude — has]  he 
power  ?"  "  he  has  power — has  he  intelli- 
genoe  ?  has  he  a  discerning  spirit  ? 

These  are  great  practical,  universal  truths 
How  few  if  any  of  our  greatest  men  have 
ever  had  all  these  three  faculties  large- 
fine,  sound,  and  in  *<  perfect  diapason 
Your  men  of  promptitude,  without  power  or 
iudgment,  are  common,  and  are  useful. 
0ut  they  are  apt  to  run  wild,  to  get  need- 
lessly  brisk,  unpleasantly  incessant.  A 
weasel  is  good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be — 
good  against  vermin — bad  to  ;neddle  with  ; 
but  an  inspired  weasel,  a  weasel  on  a  mis- 
sion, is  terrible  indeed — mischievous  beyond 
calculation,  making  up  for  want  of  momen- 
tum by  inveteracy,  killing  like  lightning  by 
its  speed  ;  "  fierce  as  wild  bulls,  uniameable 
as  fiit^y  Of  such  men  we  have  nowa- 
days too  many.  Men  are  too  much  in  the 
way  of  supposing  that  damgy  is  being;  that 
theology  and  excogitation,  and  fierce  dog- 
matic assertion  of  what  they  consider  truth, 
is  godliness;  that  obedience  is  merly  an 
occasional  great  act,  and  not  a  series  of  acts, 


issuing  from  a  state,  like  the  spring  of  water 
from  its  well. 

"  Action  is  transitory — a  step — a  blow. 

The  motion  of  a  muscle  this  way  or  that ; 

Tis  done — and  in  the  after  vacancy, 

We  wonder  at  oarselves  like  men  betrajred*" 

^  Sufiferin^ "  (obedience,  or  being  as  opposed  to 

daing)f— 
**  Safierinfir  is  permanent,— ^-^ 
And  has  the  nature  of  infinity." 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  man  of  OBNiua— 
he  had  his  own  way  of  thinking  and  saying 
and  doing  and  looking  everything.  Men 
have  vexed  themselves  in  vain  to  defiiMt 
what  genius  ^s ;  like  every  ultimate  term 
we  may  describe  it  by  giving  its  efiects,  we 
can  hardly  succeed  in  reachmg  its  essence. 
Fortunately,  though  we  know  not  what  are 
its  elements,  we  know  it  when  we  meet  it ; 
and  in  him,  in  every  movement  of  hb  mind, 
in  every  gesture,  we  had  its  unmistakeable 
tokens.  Two  of  the  ordinary  accompani- 
ments of  genius — Enthusiasm  and  SimpUr 
city — he  had  in  rare  measure. 

He  was  an  enikusiasl  in  its  true  and  good 
sense  ;  ''  he  was  entheat,"  as  the  old  poets 
called  it.  It  was  this  ardour,  this  super- 
abounding  life,  this  immediateness  of 
thought  and  action,  idea  and  emotion,  setting 
the  whole  man  agoing  at  once — that  gave 
a  power  and  a  charm  to  everything  he  did. 
To  adopt  the  old  division  of  the  Hebrew 
Doctors,  as  given  by  Nathaniel  Culverwel, 
in  his  "  Light  of  Nature."  In  man  we 
have — 1^.  ir*««^«  ^«Miroio9p,  the  sensiUoe  soulf 
that  which  lies  nearest  the  body — the  Yery 
blossom  and  fiower  of  life  ;  2d.  ro#  mw,  oni* 
fnam  raUoniSy  sparkling  and  flittering  with 
intellectuals,  crowned  with  light ;  and  Sd, 
rovOr^oy,  impelum  animi,  malum  mentis^  the 
vigour  and  energy  of  the  soul — ^its  temper 
— the  mover  of  the  other  two— the  first 
being,  as  they  said,  resident  in  Kepate — the 
second  m  cere^ro— the  third  in  corde,  where 
it  presides  over  the  issues  of  life,  commands 
the  circulation,  and  animates  and  sets  the 
blood  amoving.  The  first  and  second  are 
informative,  explicative,  they  *<  take  in  aad 
do  " — the  other  "  gives  out."  Now,  in  Dr. 
Chalmers,  the  great  ingredient  was  the 
i  $9^H  as  indicating  vis  tmima  et  vita^ — and 
in  close  fellowship  with  it,  and  ready  for  its 
service,  was  a  large,  capacious  h  m«c,  and 
an  energetic  sensuous,  rapid,  nvM^ym. 
Hence  hu  energy,  his  oonta^ous  enthir- 
siasm — ^this  it  was  which  gave  tlm  pe<mliar 
character  to  his  religion,  to  his  politics,  to 
his  |Kr«oitfi€^— everything  he  did  was  done 
heartily — if  he  desired  heavenly  blenmigs 
he  "  panted  "  for  them — <'  his  soul  broke 
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fir  tlie  longing."  To  give  again  the  words 
of  the  spiritual  and  subtle  Calyerwel, 
*<  religion  (and  indeed  everything  else)  was 
DO  matter  of  indifferency  to  him.  It  was 
9tff99  ri  rp«r^«»  a  certain  fiery  thin^,  as  Aris- 
totle calls  love — it  required  and  it  got  the 
very  flower  and  vigour  of  the  spirit — the 
strength  and  sinews  of  the  soul — the  prime 
and  top  of  the  afiections — this  is  that  grace, 
^t  panting  ffrace — ^we  know  the  name  of  it 
and  that's  all — 'tis  called  zeal — a  flaming 
edge  of  the  afiTection — ^the  ruddy  complexion 
of  the  soul."  Closely  connected  with  this 
temperament,  and  with  a  certain  keen  sen- 
sation  of  trutii,  rather  than  a  perception  of 
itt  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  an  in- 
tense  oonsciousness  of  objective  truth  was 
his  simple  animating  fkith.  He  had  faith 
in  God — ^faith  in  human  nature — faith,  if  we 
may  say  so,  in  his  own  instincts— in  his 
ideas  of  men  and  things — ^in  himself  ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  unhesitating  bearing 
up  and  steering  right  onward—"  never 
bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope  "  so  charac- 
teristic of  him.  He  had  <<  the  substance  of 
thmgs  hoped  for."  He  had  <*  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen." 

By  his  stmpUcUy  we  do  not  mean  the  sim- 
plicity  of  the  head— of  that  he  had  none — 
he  was  eminently  shrewd  and  knowing — 
more  so  than  many  thought — but  we  refer 
to  that  quality  of  the  heart  and  of  the  life, 
expressed  by  the  words,  <'in  simplicity  a 
child."  In  his  own  words,  from  his  Daily 
Readings, — 

**  When  a  child  is  filled  with  any  strong  emotion 
b^  a  surprisiog  event  or  intelligence,  it  ruruyio 
discharge  it  on  others,  impatient  of  their  sympa- 
thy; and  it  marks,  I  fancy,  the  simplicitv  and 
greater  naturalness  of  this  period  (Jacob's),  that 
the  grown  up  men  and  women  ran  to  meet  each 
other,  givine  Mray  to  their  first  impulses— even 
duldren  do. 
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There  was  in  all  his  ways  a  certain  beauti- 
fitl  unconsciousness  of  self— an  outgoing  of 
the  whole  man  that  we  see  in  children,  who 
are  by  learned  men  said  to  be  long  in'  at- 
taining to  the  Eoo — blessed  in  many  re- 
spects  in  their  ignorance  !  This  same  Ego, 
as  it  DOW  exists,  beinff,  we  believe,  part  of 
"  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree ;"  that  mere 
knowledge  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil^  which 
oar  great  mother  bought  for  us  at  such  a 
price.  In  this  meaning  of  the  word,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  considering  the  size  of  his  under- 
standing— his  personal  eminence — his  deal- 
ings with  the  world — his  large  sympathies 
—his  scientific  knowledge  of  mind  matter — 
hii  relish  ibr  the  practical  details,  and  for 
the  spirit  of  public  businessr-^was  quite  sin- 
gular fiMT  his  simplicity;  and  taking  this 


view  of  it,  there  was  much  that  was  plai^ 
and  natural  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and 
acting,  which  otherwise  was  obscure — and 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  We  cannot 
better  explain  what  we  mean  than  by  giving 
a  passage  from  F6nelon,  which  D'Alem. 
bert,  in  his  Eloge  upon  him,  as  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  French  Academy,  quotes  as 
specifically  characteristic  of  that  «*  sweet- 
souled"  prelate.  We  give  the  passage  en«> 
tire,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  contain  a  very 
beautiful,  and  by  no  means  commonplace, 
truth  :— 

*«  Fto^lon,"  says  D'Alembert,  *<  a  characterise 
lai-meroe  en  peu  de  mots  ceCte  simplicity  qui  se 
rendoit  si  cher  k  tons  les  cosors — *  La  nmplicki 
est  la  droUure  d'une  ame  qui  M'trUerdil  tout  relour 
sur  die  el  xur  ses  actkms — cette  vertu  est  diff'irenie 
de  la  sinciritiy  et  la  suryasse.  On  wit  beaucoup 
de  gens  qui  sont  sinc^res  sans  iire  simples — lis  ne 
veuteni  passer  que  pour  ce  qu*ils  sont,  mens  ils 
craignent  sans  cesse  de  passer  pour  ce  quails  ne 
sont  pas,  UKomme  simple  n^affeete  ni  la  verlu, 
m  la  vSriti  mime;  U  n^  est  jamais  occupi  de  hti^  U 
semble  d^avoir  perdu  ce  moi  doni  on  est  sijaloux,* " 

What  delicacy  of  expression !  how  true, 
how  clear,  how  clarifying !  How  little  we 
see  nowadays,  among  grown-up  men,  of  this 
straightness  of  the  soul — of  this  losing  or 
never  finding  "ce  moif"  There  is  more 
than  is  generally  thought  in  all  this.  Man 
in  a  state  of  perfection,  would  no  sooner 
think  of  asking  himself — am  I  right  ?  am  I 
appearing  to  be  what  inwardly  I  am  ?  than 
the  eye  asks  itself— do  I  see?  or  a  child 
asks  itself— do  I  love  my  mother?  We 
have  lost  this  instinctive  sense — we  have  set 
one  portion  of  ourselves  aside  to  watch  the 
rest,  we  must  keep  up  appearances,  and  our 
consistency — ^we  must  respect  ourselves, 
and  be  respected,  if  possible ;  we  must,  at  all 
events,  be  respectable.  As  Carlyle  quaint- 
ly  and  strongly  says  of  Balaam,  when  he 
went  out  to  curse,  and  yet  not  to  curse 
Israel,  "  nor  to  do  anything  so  much  as  a 
nothing  diat  would  look  like  a  something, 
and  bring  wages  in"-^"  not  that  the  man 
was  dishonest,  much  less  honest,  only  he  had 
been,  was,  and  ever  must  be,  respectable.'* 

Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  made  a  sorry 
Balaam;  he  was  made  of  diflferent  stu^ 
and  for  other  purposes.  Your  "  respecta- 
ble" men  are  ever  doing  their  best  to  keep 
their  status,  to  maintain  their  position.  He 
never  troubled  himself  about  his  Btatus-*in- 
deed,  we  would  say  siatas  was  not  the  word 
for  him.  He  had  a  sedes  on  which  he  rest- 
ed, and  from  which  he  spoke ;  he  had  an 
imperwm,  athwart  which  he  roamed  as  he 
listed :  but  a  status  was  as  little  m  bis  way 
at  in  that  of  a  Maitritanian  lion.    Yovr 
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merely  <<  skioere"  men,  are  alMna]^^  thinking 
of  what  they  said  yesterday,  and  what  they 
BMy  say  to-morrow,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  should  be  putting  their  whole 
self  into  to-day.  Full  of  his  idea,  possessed 
by  it,  moved  altogether  by  its  power, — be- 
lieving, he  spoke,  and  without  stint  or  fear, 
oilen  apparently  contradicting  his  former 
self— careless  about  everything,  but  speak- 
ing  fully  his  mind.  One  other  reason  for 
his  apparent  inconsistencies  was,  if  one  may 
so  express  it,  the  largeness  of  his  nature* 
He  had  room  in  that  capacious  head,  and 
power  in  that  large  hospitable  heart,  for  re- 
lishing and  taking  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  thought  and  feeling.  He  was  seve- 
ral men  all  in  one.  Multitudinous  but  not 
multiplex — ^in  him  odd  and  apparently  in- 
congruous notions  dwelt  ]5eaceably  together. 
The  lion  lav  down  with  the  lamb.  Volun- 
taryism and  an  endowment — both  were  best. 
He  was  childlike  in  his  simplicity  : — 
though  in  understanding  a  full-grown  man 
-*— he  was  himself  a  child  in  many  things. 
Coleridge  says,  every  man  should  include 
all  his  former  selves  in  his  present — as  a 
tree  has  its  former  years'  growths  inside  its 
last— «o  Dr.  Chalmers  bore  along  with  him 
his  childhood,  his  youth,  his  early,  and  full 
manhood  into  his  mature  old  age— this  gave 
himself  we  doubt  not,  infinite  delight— mul- 
tiplied his  joys,  stren^hened  and  sweetened 
his  whole  nature,  and  kept  his  heart  young 
and  tender,  and  in  tune — ^it  enabled  him  to 
sympathize,  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  with 
all,  of  whatever  age^  Those  who  best  knew 
him,  who  were  most  habitually  with  him, 
know  how  beautifully  this  point  of  his  cha- 
racter shone  out  in  daily,  hourly  life.  We 
well  remember  long  ago  loving  him  before 
we  had  seen  hino — from  our  having  been 
told,  that  being  out  one  Saturday  at  a  friend's 
house  near  the  Pentlands,  he  collected  all 
the  children  and  small  people, — the  other 
bairns,  as  he  called  them-^md  with  no  one 
else  of  larger  growth,  took  the  lead  to  the 
nearest  hill-toiH-how  he  made  each  take  the 
biggest  and  roundest  stone  he  could  find, 
aii^  carry — how  he  panted  up  the  hill  with 
one  of  enormous  size  himself— how  he  kept 
up  their  hearts,  and  made  them  shout  with 
glee — with  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and 
with  all  his  pleasant  and  strange  ways  and 
woJPds — how  having  got  the  breathless  little 
men  and  women  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  he, 
hot  and  scant  of  breath — looked  round  oo 
the  world  and  upon  them  with  his  broad  be- 
nignant  smile  like  the  mtmptep^v  x«^«rw  ytkmffpm 
—the  unnumbered  ItfUghter  of  the  sea — 
iK>w  he  set  off  his  own  huge  "  fellow"— 
kow  he  watched  him  setting  out  on  his 
race,— ^wly,  stupidly,  vaguely  «t  fint,  al* 


most  as  if  ^  might  die  before  he  beg«B  to 
hve^— -then  sudd^y  giving  a  spring  and  off 
like  a  shot — botmding,  tearing,  vire*  acfmi* 
rens  eundo ;  how  the  great  and  good  maa 
wae  lotMS  in  iUo ;  how  he  spoke  to  the  big 
^<  fellow,"  upbraided  him,  cheered  him,  glo- 
ried in  him,  all  but  prayed  for  him-^-kow  be 
joked  philosophy  to  his  wondering  and  eoa« 
tatic  crew,  when  he  (the  stone)  disappeared 
among  some  brackens — telling  them  thsy 
had  the  evidence  of  their  senses  that  he  was 
in  ;  they  might  even  know  he  was  there  bv 
his  effects,  by  the  nu>ving  brackens,  thou^ 
himself  unseen  ^  how  plain  it  became  that 
he  had  gone  in,  when  be  actually  came  out  I 
how  he  ran  up  the  opposite  side  a  bit,  and 
then  fell  back,  and  lazily  expired  at  the  bo€< 
tom — how  to  their  astonishment,  but  not  dis- 
pleasure— ^for  he  "  set  them  off  so  well,^' 
and  "  was  so  funny" — ^he  took  from  each 
his  cherished  stone,  and  set  it  off  himself  I 
showing  them  how  they  all  ran  alike,  yet 
difierently ;  how  he  went  on,  <<  making,"  as 
he  said,  "  an  induction  of  particulars,"  till 
he  came  to  the  Benjamin  of  the  flock,  a 
wee  toee  man,  who  had  brought  up  a  stooe 
bigger  than  his  own  big  head ;  then  how  he 
let  him  set  off  his  own,  and  how  wonder- 
fully rr  ran  !  what  miraculous  leaps !  what 
escapes  from  impoesikde  places !  and  bow  it 
went  further  up  the  other  side,  and  by  sonM 
fine  felicity  remained  there. 

He  was  am  orator  in  its  specific  and 
highest  sense.  We  need  not  prove  this  to 
those  who  have  heard  him — we  cannot  to 
those  who  have  not.  It  was  a  living  man 
sending  living,  burning  words  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  before  him,  radiating  his 
intense  fervour  upon  them  all ;  but  there 
was  no  reproducing  the  entire  effect  when 
alone  and  cool ;  some  one  of  the  elements 
was  gone.  We  say  nothing  of  this  part  of 
his  character,  because  upon  this  ail  are 
agreed.  His  eloquence  rose  like  a  tide,  a 
sea,  setting  in,  bearing  down  upon  you,  lift- 
ing up  all  its  waves — ^^'deep  calling  unto 
deep" — ^there  was  no  doing  anything  but 
giving  yourself  up  for  the  time  to  its  will. 
Do  our  readers  remember  Horace's  descrip- 
tion of  Pindar  ? 

"  Monte  decnrrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 
Quern  super  notas  aluere  ripas 
Fervet^  tntmenMusque  rtntt  profwido 

Pindams  ore : 
*^-^*per  a%tdaees  nova  dithfrmmbae 
Verba  devuloU  numerisque  fertur 

L^  zciutis,^ " 

This  is  to  our  mind  singularly  chftraoteris* 
tic  of  our  perfervtd  Scc^man.  If  we  may 
indulge  our  ooaceit,  we  would  paraphraea 
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ll^ns.  ififl  eloqneDee  was  tike  a  iooded 
Soottuh  riTer,*-i'^it  bad  tea  oiigin  Id  acme 
graat  and  exalted  region-^^n  Kane  booub- 
taoo-tnithr— aonie  high,  immutable  reality; 
h  did  not  riae  in  a  plasH  and  qniatly  drain 
ita  waiers  to  tbe  aea,— it  came  aheer  down 
Irom  above.  He  got  bold  of  aonie  aimple 
trmb — tbe  love  of  God,  the  Divine  metbod 
of  jnatifioadoB,  ^  unebangeableneas  of  bu- 
man  natare,  tbe  aupremacy  of  oonedenoe, 
tbe  bonoorableneas  of  all  men  ;  and  baving 
got  tbia  vividly  before  bis  mind,  cm  be 
moved — ^die  river  rose  at  onoe,  drawing 
everytbing  into  bis  courae— - 

'    **  AH  tbongbts,  afi  passions,  all  desires,-* 
Wbaterer  atira  tbia  mortal  frame," 


•  We  have  called  our  Chalmers  a  Scotiish  rirer. 
He  was  thoroughly  national  in  look,  in  feeling,  in 
beart,  in  perfervor.  In  connexion  with  tlys,  we 
member,  many  years  sgo»  when  w«  were,  as 
jroongsters  are,  more  o'er-informed  with  phantasy, 
with  some  few  of  our  companions  setting  ourselves 
to  compare  the  great  poets  to  musical  instruments. 
Milton  was  an  organ,  with  a  trumpet  obbligato"^ 
*^yandm  uplifted,  mngel  trumpet" — with  erer  and 
aiioa»  and  shutting  up  his  passages,  a  '*  seven-fold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies,'* — 
•*  bringing  all  heaven  before  our  eyes," — "  the 
fhanderous  throne,'*— «nd  making  us  consdotis  of 
Him  **  who  dts  thefoon." 

Sbakspeare  was  a  violin— and  all  who  know  what 
it  can  do  and  be,  under  the  fingers  and  soul  of  a 
master— how  it  can  unbind  the  hidden  springs  of 
harmony, — ^knows  this  is  the  only  not  unfit  em- 
blem of  him,  *<wbo»iaoar  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, hath  built  himself  a  livelong  monument," — 
clear,  spiritual — powerful,  but  not  by  reason  of  its 
loudness, — human  in  its  speech,  in  its  sorrow — 
angelic  in  its  singing — quiring  to  the  young- 
ejed  cborabim— this  moment  touching  as  -to  the 
avick,  the  next  soothing,  and  then  down  into  the 
depths  of  despair,  of  wrath,  of  gentleness.  Nim* 
ble,  stlf-poesessed,  possessing  everything, — ^like 
Ariel,  circling  Che  world,  and  unlike  him,  through 
k,  and  the  hearts  of  men— quick,  lambent,  devour- 
ing, sbcx>ting  up  as  flame—fresh,  insiaiiative,  liquid 
•0  water. 

We  came  to  Bums ;  all  were  at  a  loss.    At  last 

«*  B ,"  our  beloved  "  B ,"  who  is  now  long 

siace  dead  and  gone--a  seettcs ,  **  a  f<tfUow  of  infinite 
bomor,  of  most  excellent  fancy** — but  of  too  deep 
and  keen  affections,  and  too  frail  a  forol,  for  this 
rough,  coarse,  wearing,  tearing  world— suddenly 
said,  **  Bums  was  a  ^at  Eolian  harp,  played  on 
by  a  Scottish  mountain  air ;"  adding  (tor  he  was  an 
taveterate  wag),  "  and  playing  it  over  again  with 
viriatiooe.'*  We  feh  it  to  be  true— an  Eolian  harp 
and  a  8e9tH$h  mountain  air.  Strong,  shrewd,  na- 
tive—whispering  now,  thundering  now,  laughing, 
aswbocoaid  laugh?  then  wailing,  heart-broken, 
like  a  lamb  seekimf  at  night  her  lost  mother ;  now 
nmaing  races  in  hjs  mirth, — and  like  <*  an  unseen 
hboorer  whistling  at  his  work ;" — now  visiting  and 
refreshing  tbe  cnmson  tips  of  the  daisy ;  now  fill- 
ing the  dafibdillies'  cups  with  tears;  wayward — 
esmiM  and  soinff  as  he  listed,  or  as  the  place  he 
moved  along  or  down  might  shape  his  way ;  now 
lifting' Biadly  his  voice  against  tne  heavens;  now 
fliaging  the  prmsee  of  tbeir  Eternal  King. 


tbiagaotttward  and  tbitaga anward^inteiatte 
imn^cMate  and  remole— God  and  6temity«<«- 
men,  niiaerable  and  immortal — tbia  world 
and  the  next— <;lear  light  and  unaearohabla 
myatery— toe  word  and  tfie  works  of  Grod— » 
everything  contributed  to  swell  the  volume* 
and  add  to  tbe  onward  and  widening  floods 
His  rirer  did  not  flow  like  Denbam'a 
Thames,— 

^'Strang  witboat  lage,  iit^tiioiit  e'erflowiiig  fall  ] 
TboMi  deep  yet  alear,  though  gentle  yal  not 

Tbere  was  atrength,  but  likewise  rage} 
a  fine  pbrenay — there  was,  owing  dhiefly  to 
its  rapidity  and  to  its  being  rtoised  by  hia 
affectiona,  oflen  in  the  stream  of  his  thoughts^ 
some  oonfuaiim  ;  'some  overflowing  of  tbe 
banks ;  some  .turbulence,  and  a  oertaia 
noble  immenaity ; — hU  its  origin  vxu  dear 
and  cahrif  above  the  region  of  clouds  and 
storms.  If  you  saw  il ;  if  you  took  up  and 
admitted  entirely  his  proposition-^his  start* 
ing  idea,  then  all  else  moved  on ;  but  once 
set  agoing,  once  on  his  way,  there  was  no 
pausiuff  to  inquire  why  or  how^-^ervet^ 
ruii-'fertur,  he  boils — ^he  rushes — he  is 
borne  along ;  and  so  are  all  who  bear  him* 

To  go  on  with  our  figure— There  was  no 
possibility  of  sailing  up  his  stream.  You 
must  go  with  him,  or  you  must  go  ashore. 
This  waa  a  great  peculiarity  wiUi  him,  and 
puzzled  many  people.  You  could  argue 
with  him,  and  get  him  to  entertain  your 
ideas  on  any  pumy  abstract  or  simple  pro^ 
position,— at  leaat  for  a  time ;  but  once  kt 
bim  get  down  among  practioala,  among  apu 
plications  of  prinoifSes,  into  the  regknis  of 
tbe  affectiona  and  active  powers,  and  auok 
was  the  fervour  and  impetuosity  of  his  nar 
ture,  that  be  could  not  stay  leisurely  to 
ai^e;  he  could  not  then  entertain  tbe 
oppoaite ;  it  was  hurried  <^,  and  made  li^ 
o^  and  diar^arded,  iike  a  floating  thing 
befere  a  cataract. 

To  play  a  little  more  with  our  conceit-*- 
The  greatest  man  is  be  who  is  both  bom 
and  made-^wbo  is  at  once  poetical  and 
scientifio— who  has  genius  and  talents- 
each  supporting  the  other.  So  with  riveia; 
Your  mighty  world's  river  rises  in  bleb 
places^  among  the  everlasting  hills;  andm 
douds,  or  inacceasible  d^meas.  On  ba 
moves,  gathering  to  himself  all  waters; 
refirei^ing,  cheering  all  landa.  Here  a 
cataract,  there  a  rapid;  now  lingering  in 
some  oomer  of  beauty  and  strenfth,  aa  if 
loath  to  go.  Now  ahallow  and  wide^  laugh- 
ing in-  his  glee— now  deep  and  silent  and 
alow-^HWw  narrow  and  ra{ud  and  deep,  and 
not  to  ba  meddled  witb.     Now  in  tbe  open 
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ooontiy ;  not  so  clear,  for  otber  waters 
have  come  in  upon  him,  and  he  is  becom- 
ing useful ;  no  longer  turbulent, — travel- 
linff  more  contentedly;  now  he  is  navi- 
gable, craH  of  all  kinds,  big  and  little,  com- 
ing and  going  upon  his  surface  for  ever ; 
and  then,  as  if  by  some  gentle  and  great 
necessity,  <<  deep  and  smooth,  passing  with 
a  still  foot  and  a  sober  face,"  he  pays  his 
last  tribute  to  the  Fiscus,  the  great  Exche- 
quer, the  sea*-running  out  fresh,  by  reason 
of  his  power  and  volume,  into  the  main  for 
many  a  league  ;  not  lost,  when  he  dies. 

Your  mere  genius,  who  has  instincts,  and 
is  poetical,  and  not  scientific,  who  grows 
from  within— ohiefly  by  increase,  not  ao- 
crease — he  is  like  our  mountain  river, 
clear,  wilful,  odd ;  running  round  corners  ; 
disappearing  it  may  be  under  ground,  com- 
mg  up  again  quite  unexpectedly,  and  quite 
Mrong,  as  if  fed  from  some  unseen  spring, 
deep  down  in  darkness;  rising  without 
warning,  and  coming  down  like  a  lion ; 
often  all  but  dry  ;  never  to  be  trusted  to  for 
driving  mills ;  must  at  least  be  tamed  and 
led  on  to  the  mill  ;  and  going  down  full 
pace,  and  without  stop  or  stay,  into  the  sea. 

Your  man  of  talents,  of  acquirements,  of 
science — who  is  made ;  who  is  not  so  much 
educed  as  edified ;  who,  instead  af  acquir- 
ing his  vires  eundo,  gets  his  vires  eundi, 
from  acquirement,  and  grows  from  without ; 
who  serves  his  brethren  and  is  useful ;  he 
rises  often  no  one  knows  where ;  has  per- 
haps no  proper  fountain  at  all,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  gathered  rain  water  in  the 
higher  flats  ;  he  is  never  quite  dear,  never 
brisk,  never  dangerous ;  always  from  the 
first  useful,  and  goes  pleasantly  in  harness ; 
turns  mills;  washes  rags — makes  them 
into  paper;  carries  down  all  manner  of 
dye-stufli  and  omnigenous  feculence  ;  and 
turns  a  bread-mill  to  as  good  purpose  as 
any  clearer  stream  ;  is  docile,  and  has,  as 
he  reaches  the  sea,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
world,  a  river  trust,  who  look  a&r  his  and 
iheir  own  interests,  and  dredge  him,  and 
deepen  him,  and  manage  him,  aiyi  turn  him 
oflT  into  docks,  and  he  is  in  the  sea  before  he 
or  you  know  it, — ^indeed  the  sea  comes  up 
to  him. 

Though  we  do  not  reckon  the  i$Mginaticn 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  among  his  master  fiu^ulties, 
it  was  powerful,  efibc^e,  magnificent.  It 
did  not  move  him,  he  took  it  up  as  he  went 
along :  its  was  not  that  imperial,  penetra- 
ting,  transmuting  functfon  that  we  find  in 
Dante,  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Milton,  or  in 
Burke;  he  used  it  to  emblazon  his  great 
central  truths,  to  han^  like  luminous  clouds 
on  the  skirts  of  his  illustratkNi ;  but  it  was 
loo  passioBate,  too  material,  too  encumbered! 


with  images,  too  iaTolvad  in  te  _ 
milSs  of  the  aonl,  to  do  its  work  as  a  roaster. 
It  was  not  in  him,  as  Thomas  Puller  calls  ity 
''that  inward  sense  of  the  soul,  its  moat 
boundless  and  restless  faculty — ^fer  while  the 
understanding  and  the  will  are  kept  as  it 
were  m  khera  custodia  to  their  objects  of  •e* 
rum  et  hrniumy  it  is  fVee  from  all  engagemeats 
— diffs  without  spade,  flies  without  wings, 
builds  without  charges,  in  a  moment  stri* 
din^  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  the  world  by  a  kind  of  omnipotenoy,  crea- 
ting and  annihilating  things  in  an  instant-— 
restless,  ever  working,  never  wearied." 
We  may  say.  Indeed,  that  men  of  his  tem- 
perament are  not  generally  endowed  with 
this  power  in  largest  measure— in  one  sense 
they  can  do  without  it,  in  another  they  want 
the  conditions  on  which  its  highest  exercise 
depends.  Plato,  and  Milton,  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  Dante,  and  Wordsworth,  had 
imaginations  tranquil,  sedate,  cool,  origina* 
tive,  penetrative,  which  dwelt  in  the  ^'  high- 
est heaven  of  invention,"  ^  above  the  smokd 
and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  which  men  call 
earth."  Thus  it  was  that  Chalmers  couM 
personify  or  paint  a  passion  ;  he  could  give 
it  in  one  of  its  actions ;  he  could  not,  or  rather 
he  never  did  empassionate,  create,  and  vivify 
a  person — a  very  diflerent  thing  from  per- 
sonifying a  passion — all  the  difl^rence  be- 
tween Byron  and  8hakspeare. 

In  his  impetuosity,  we  find  the  rationale 
of  much  that  is  peculiar  in  the  style  of  Dr, 
Chalmers.  As  a  spoken  style  it  was  tho- 
roughly efiTective.*    He  seized  the  nearest 


*  We  have  not  noticed  his  itermtivencM,  hit  re- 
iterativeneM,  because  it  flowed  naturally  from  hit 
primary  qualities.  In  speaking  it  was  effective, 
and  to  us  pleasing,  because  there  was  some  new 
modulation,  some  addition  in  the  manner,  just  as 
the  sea  never  sets  up  one  wave  exactly  like  the 
last  or  the  next.  But  in  bis  books  it  did  somewhat 
encumber  his  thoughts  and  the  reader's  progreM 
and  profit.  It  did  not  arise,  as  in  man^  lesser  men, 
from  his  having  said  his  say— from  bis  having  no 
more  in  him ;  much  lest  did  it  arise  from  conoeity 
either  of  bis  idea  or  of  bis  way  of  statin|^  it ;  bot 
from  the  intensity  with  which  the  sensation  of  the 
idea — if  we  may  use  the  expression — made  its  first 
mark  on  bis  mind.  Truth  to  him  never  seemed  to 
lose  its  first  iVeshnett,  its  edge,  its  flavour;  and 
Divine  tmth,  we  know,  had  come  to  htm  to  sud- 
denly, so  MXj,  at  mid-day,  when  he  was  in  the 
very  prime  of  bis  knowledge,  and  his  power,  and 
()uickness — had  so  possessed  bis  entire  nature,  as 
if,  like  him  who  was  journeying  to  Damascus,  a 
Great  Light  bad  shone  round  about  bkn— that 
whenever  be  reproduced  that  condition,  he  be|iaa 
afresh,  and  with  his  whole  utterance,  to  proclaim 
it  He  could  not  but  speak  the  things  he  nad  teen 
and  felt  and  heard  and  believed ;  and  be  did  it 
much  in  the  tame  way,  and  in  the  tame  words,  te 
the  thoughts  and  afiections  aad  posture  of  bit  tool 
were  the  same.  Like  all  men  of  vivid  perception 
and  keen  sensibility,  bis  mind  and  hit  bod^  timh 
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and  mnote  down  wfaatorer  Jie  hiU 
But  fxom  this  rery  Tehemenoe,  this  baste, 
diesa  was  in  his  g^eral  style  a  want  of  cor. 
veotness,  of  selectness,  of  nieety,  of  that  cu- 
riotts  felioity  which  makes  thought  inuoMr- 
lal,  and  enshrines  it  in  imperishable  orystal. 
In  the  language  of  the  afieotkms  he  was  sin- 
gularly happy ;  but>  in  a  formal  sUfeement, 
rapid  aigumentatton  and  anal3r8is^^  he  was 
often  as  we  might  think,  uncouth  and  iroper- 
feci  and  inoorreot ;  chiefly  owing  to  his 
temperament^  to  his  fiery,  iropatieni,  swell- 
iag  spirit — this  gave  hia  orations  their  fine 
audacity — this  brought  out  hot  from  the  fbr- 
nace,  lus  new  worde— this  -made  his  num- 
bers run  wild-^^iej^  sohUs* .  We  are  sure 
this  view  will  be  found  confirmed  by  these 
<<  Daily  Readings,'^  when  he  wrote  little  at 
a  time»  and  had  not  time  to  get  heated-HEuid 
when  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  time  at 
which  it  was  done,  and  his  solitariness,  made 
his  thoughts  fiow  at  their  <<  own  sweet  will," 
—they  are  often  quite  as  classical  in  express- 
ioB,  as  they  are  deep  and  lucid  in  thought — 
reflecting  heaven  with  its  cbuds  and  stars, 
and  letting  us  see  deep  down  into  its  own 
saeret  depths — this  is  to  us  one  great  charm 
of  these  volumes. — Here  he  is  broad  and 
eafatt— in  his  great  public  performances  by 
mouth  and  pen,  he  soon  passed  from  the  lu- 
cid into  the  luminous. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  finer  in  ex- 
pseasion  than  this  ?  <<  It  is  well  to  be  con- 
veisant  with  great  elements— life  and  death, 
reason  and  madness."  '<  God  forgets  not 
his  own  purposes,  though  he  executes  them 
ia  his  own  way,  a^  mountains  his  own  pace, 
which  he  hastens  not  and  shortens  not  to 
meet  our  impatience."  "  1  find  it  easier  to 
a^rehend  the  greatness  of  the  Deity  than 
any  of  his  moral  perfiM>tions,  or  his  sacred- 
,and  this — 


**  One  caanot  bat  feel  an  interest  in  Ishmael— 
figoring  him  to  be  a  noble  of  nature— one  of  those 
heroes  of  the  wilderness  who  lived  on  the  produce 


tiaaed  under  impresBionSt  both  ma^rial  and  spirit- 
osU  ^er  the  objects  were  gone.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  to  us.  Some  years  ago,  he 
reamed  up  and  down  through  the  woods  near 
Aachiadinny,  with  two  boje  as  companions.  It 
was  the  first  bunt  of  summer,  and  the  trees  were 
more  than  usually  enriched  with  leaves.  He  wan- 
dered about  delighted,  silent,  looking  at  the  leaves, 
**  thick  and  numberless."  As  the  three  went  on, 
thejr  caaa  suddealy  upon  a  high  brick  walU  newly 
built,  for  peach  trees,  not  jet  planted.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers halted,  and  looking  steadibstly  at  the  wall, 
eadaimed  moot  eameetly,  **  What  foliage !  what 
folia|;e  P*  The  boys  looked  at  one  another,  and  said 
nothing;  but  on  getting  home,  expressed  their  as- 
tonishment at  this  very  puxsling  phenomenon. 
What  a  diMbieace!  leatM  and  perallelograms— a 
lorest  and  a  brick  wall  4 


e£  his  bo  w^  and  whose  spfartt  was  narsed  and  ezar* 
cised  among  the  wild  adventores  of  the  life  ha 
led.  And  it  does  soflen  our  conception  of  him 
whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every 
man*8  hand  against  him,  when  we  read  of  his 
mother's  influence  over  him,  in  the  deference  of 
Ishmael  to  whom  we  read  another  examine  of  the 
reseeot  yielded  to  females  even  in  that  so-called 
baitarous  neriod  of  the  world.  There  was  a  ci-» 
vilization,  the  immediate  effect  of  religion,  in  these 
days^  from  which  men  fell  away  as  the  world 
grew  older." 

That  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  material 
and  moral  beauty  add  grandeur  we  ali 
know — what  follows  shows  that  he  had  also 
the  true  ear  for  beautiful  words,  as  at  once 
pleasant  to  the  ear  and  sn^^estive  of  some 
higher  feelings: — **  I  have  often  felt  in  read- 
ing Milton  and  Thomson,  a  strong  poetical 
enect  in  the  bare  enumeration  of  different 
countries,  and  this  strongly  enhanced  by  the 
statement  of  some  comnx>n  and  prevailing 
emotion,  which  passed  from  one  to  another." 
This  is  set  forth  with  great  beauty  and  power 
in  verses  14th  and  15th  of  Bxodus  xv., — 
The  people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid-— sorrow 
shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  PaleStina.^ 
Then  the  Dukes  of  Bdom  shall  be  amazed— 
the  miehty  men  of  Moab,  trembling  shall 
take  bold  of  them — the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
will  melt  away.  Any  one  who  has  a  toler- 
able ear  and  any  sensibility,  must  remember 
the  sensation  of  delight  in  the  mere  sound — 
like  the  colours  of  a  butterfly's  wing,  or  the 
shapeless  glories  of  evening  clouds,  to  the 
eye — in  reading  aloud  such  passages  as 
these:  Heshbon  shall  cry  and  Blealeh— 
their  voice  shall  be  heard  to  Jabez — for  by 
the  way  of  Luhith  with  weeping  shall  they 
go  it  up— for  in  the  way  of  Horonaim  they 
shall  raise  a  cry.  God  oaose  fh>m  Teman, 
the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran.  Is  not 
Calno  as  Carchemish?  is  not  Hamath  as 
Arpad  ?  is  not  Samaria  as  Damascus  ?  He 
is  gone  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed  to  Migron ;  at 
Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  carriages: 
Ramath  is  afraid ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled— » 
Lift  up  thy  Toioe,  O  daughter  of  Gallim : 
cause  it  to  be  heacd  unto  Laish,  O  poor 
Anathoth.  Madmenah  is  removed ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Gebim  gather  themselves  to  flee. 
The  fields  of  Heshl^o  languish — the  vine  of 
Sibmah— I  will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O 
Heshbon  and  Blealeh.  Any  one  may  prove 
to  himself  that  much  of  the  effect  and  beauty 
of  these  passaffes  depends  on  these  nanie»— 
put  others  in  their  room,  and  try  them. 

We  remember  wdl  oar  first  hearing  Dr* 
Chalmers.  We  were  in  a  mooriand  district 
in  Tweeddale,  lejdcing  in  the  eountry,  after 
ninemoDthsof  the  High  Schod.  We  heard 
that  the  fomous  praacher  was  to  be  at  a 
■sighjbowuig  paruk  cterofa,  and  off*  we  set^ 
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a  cartful  of  irrepfe«Me  yotmgsters.  ^Calm 
was  all  nature  as  a  restiu^  wheel.*'  The 
crows,  instead  of  making  wing,  were  impu- 
dent and  sat  still ;  the  cart-horses  were 
standing,  knowing  the  day,  at  the  fiield-gates^ 
|;o6siping  and  gazing,  idle  and  happy ;  the 
moor  was  stretching  away  in  the  pale  sun- 
Hght — vast,  dim,  melancholy,  like  a  sea; 
everywhere  were  to  be  seen  the  gathe/ing 
people,  "  sprinklings  of  blithe  company ;" 
the  country-side  seemed  moving  to  some  one 
centre.  As  we  entered  the  kirk  we  saw  a 
notorious  character,  a*drover,  who  had  much 
of  the  brutal  look  of  what  he  worked  in, 
with  the  knowing  eye  of  a  nftan  of  the  city, 
a  sort  of  big  Peter  Bell — 

**  He  had  a  hardness  in  his  eye, 
^     He  had  a  hardness  in  his  chedc." 

He  was  our  terror,  and  we  not  only  won- 
dered, but  were  afraid  when  we  saw  kim 
Eing  in.  The  kirk  was  full  as  it  could 
Id.  How  different  in  looks  to  a  bride 
(own  congregation !  There  was  a  fine  lei- 
sureliness  and  vague  stare ;  all  the  dignity 
and  vacancy  of  animals ;  eyebrows  raised, 
and  mouths  open,  as  is  the  habit  with  those 
who  speak  little,  and  lode  much,  and  at  far 
off  objects.  The  nainister  comes  in,  homely 
in  his  dress  and  gait,  but  having  a  great  look 
about  him,  like  a  mountain  among  hills. 
The  High  School  boys  thought  him  like  a 
**  big  one  of  ourselves,"  he  looking  vaguely 
round  upon  his  audience,  as  if  he  saw  in  it 
one  great  object^  noi  many.  We  shall  never 
fbrget  his  smile!  its  general  benignity; — 
bow  he  let  the  light  of  Ms  countenance  fall 
dO  US.  He  read  a  few  verses  quietly ;  then 
prayed  briefly,  solemnly,  with  his  eyes  wide 
open  all  the  time,  but  not  seeing.  Then  he 
gave  out  his  text ;  we  forget  it,  but  its  sub- 
ject was  <*  Death  reigns."  He  stated  slowly, 
calmly,  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words ; 
what  death  was,  and  how  and  why  it  reigned ; 
tiien  suddenly  he  started,  and  looked  Tike  a 
Man  who  had  seen  some  great  sight,  and  was 
breathless  to  declare  it ;  he  told  us  how  death 
reigned— everjTwhere,  at  all  times,  in  all 
plaees ;  how  we  all  knew  it,  how  we  would 
yet  know  more  of  it*  The  drover,  who  had 
aat  down  in  the  table-seat  opposite,  was 
gazing  up  in  a  stale  of  stupid  ezcxtement; 
he  seemed  restless,  but  never  kept  his  eye 
ftom  the  speaker.  The  tide  set  in— every, 
thing  added  to  its  power,  deep  ealled  to 
deep,  imagery  and  illustraticm  poured  in; 
and  every  now  and  then  the  theme, — the 
simple,  terrible  statement,  was  repeated  in 
some  lucid  interval.  Ailer  overwhelming 
Iks  with  proofii  of  the  reign  of  Death,  and 
Inuisferriiiff  to  us  his  istoaee  unnMSreaA 


emotioa;  and  «fterehrielri«g>Jtsifindeapei>| 
these  words,  ^  Death  is  a  tremendoue  neoes* 
sity," — lie  suddenly  looked  beyond  us  as  if 
into  .some  distant  region,  and  cried  joot, 
"  Beliold  a  mightier !-— who  is  this  ?  He 
oometh  from  Udom,  n'ith  dyed  gaments 
from  Bozrah,  gkmous  in  his  appatel,  speak, 
ing  in  righteousness,  travelling  towards  mes 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  mighty  to 
save."  Then,  in  a  few  plainr  sestenoes,  he 
stated  the  truth  as  to  sin  enlerittg^  and  deatii 
by  »n,  and  death  passing  upon  aU.  Tina 
he  took  fire  once  more,  and  enferoed,  widi 
redoubled  energy  and  ridMiess,  the  frecness, 
the  simplicity,  the  security,  the  8uffiei^»y 
of  the  great  method  of  justification.  How 
astonished  and  imp^fessed  we  all  were  I .  He 
was  at  the  fiill  thunder — the  whole  man  wae 
in  an  agony  of  earnestness.  The  drover 
was  weeping  like  a  child,  the  tears  ruraung 
down  his  ruddy,  coarse  obeeks  his  ieoe 
opened  out  and  smoothed  like  an  inlant'e; 
lus  whole  body  stirred  with  emetien.  We 
all  had  insensibly  been  drawn  out  of  oar 
seats,  and  were  converging  towards  the 
wonderful  speaker.  And  when  he  sat  down, 
after  warning  each  one  of  us  to  renaemher 
who  it  was,  and  what  it  was,  that  followed 
death  on  his  pale  horse/''  and  bow  alone  we 
oould  escape— we  all  sunk  back  into  our 
seats.  How  beautiful  lo  our  eyes  did  the 
thunderer  look— exhausted — ^but  sweet  and 
pure !  How  he  poured  out  his  soul  befom 
his  God  in  ^^^ioR  thanks  ^  sending  tiM 
Abolisher  of  Death !  Then,  a  short  psaUn^ 
and  all  was  ended. 

We  went  home  quieter  than  we  eame-^ 
we  dkl  not  recount  the  foals  with  their  long 
l^s,  and  roguish  eyes,  and  their  sodaite 
mothers ;  we  did  not  speculate  upon  whoee 
dog  that  was,  and  whether  that  was  a  crow 
or  a  man  in  the  dim  moor — we  thought  oi 
other  things.  That  voioe,  that  face  ;  those 
great  simple  living  thoughts ;  those  floods  of 
resistless  eloquence ;  that  piercing  shatter- 
ingvoice, — "  that  tremendous  neoessity.'* 

Were  we  desirous  of  giving  to  those  who 
had  never  seen  or  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  an 
idea  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was — ^what 
he  was  as  a  whole — ^in  the  full  round  of  his 
notions,  tastes^  afiTectkms,  and  powers — we 
would  put  this  book  into  their  hands,  and 
ask  them  to  read  it  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  as  he 
wrote  it.  In  it  he  puts  down  simply,  and  at 
once,  what  passes  through  his  mind  aa  he 
reads — there  is  no  making  of  himself  feel 
and  think — ^no  getting  into  a  frame  of  mind 


*  **  And  I  look^t  and  behold  a  p»le  hors«{  and 
hif  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  aad  Hell  foi* 
lowed  with  him.^— Rev.  vi.,  6. 
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-^fc»  WW  nol  fh«Q  to  franwa  of  mind — lie 
preferred  states  to  forms — substaneesto  oir- 
CQRistances.  There  Is  something  of  every- 
thing  in  it — his  relish  for  abstract  thought — 
his  love  of  sounding  depths  and  finding  no 
bottom^ — his  knack  of  starting  subtle  ques- 
tioo8>  wbieb  he  did  not  oare  to  run  to  earth 
*-4iiB  penetrating,  reguiatkig  godiiness— his 
delight  in  nature— his  turn  for  politics — 
general,  economical,  and  ecclesiastical — his 
picturesque  eye — his  humanity — his  inhe- 
rent courtesy — his  warm-heartedness — ^his 
impetuosity — his  sympathy  in  all  the  wants 
and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  his  kind — 
pMt,  present,  and  to  come — his  delight  in 
die  law  of  Crod,  and  his  stmfde,  devout, 
nanly  treatment  of  it — his  acknowledg- 
/  ment  of  difficulties — his  turn  ibr  the  sci- 
ences of  quantity  and  number,  and  indeed 
ibr  natural  science  and  art  generally — his 
abrewdness-^his  worldly  wisdomr— his  ge- 
■iua;  jJl  these  come  out — you  gather  them 
like  fruit — here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 
He  goes  over  the  Bible,  not  as  a  philosopher, 
or  a  theologian,  or  a  historian,  or  a  geologist, 
or  a  jurist,  or  ^  naturalist,  or  a  statist,  or  a 
politician — picking  out  all  that  he  wants,  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  has  any  business 
with,  and  leaving  everything  else  as  barren 
to  his  reader  as  it  has  been  to  himself — ^but  he 
looks  abroad  upon  his  Father's  toori^— -as  he 
used  80  pleasantly  to  do  on  his  world — as  a 
man,  and  as  a  Christian  ;  he  submits  him- 
self  to  its  influences,  and  lets  his  mind  ^o 
out  fully  and  naturally  in  its  utterances.  It 
is  this  which  gives  to  this  work  all  the  charm 
of  nmltitade  in  unity,  of  variety  in  harmo- 
mf;  and  that  sort  of  unexpec^ness  and 
ease  of  movement  which  we  see  everywhere 
in  nature  and  in  natural  men. 

We  give  at  random  a  few  extracts : — 

SABBATH  BXBBCISBS. 

**  What  a  damper  to  spiritnali^ — what  a  mde 
extingaisher  on  ah  its  feelings  and  contemplations 
is  sin !  An  unforeseen  gt^  of  anger  will  put 
tbem  an  to  flight ;  and  the  objective  troth  is  lost 
in  that  disturbed  and  so  darkened  medium  by 
which  the  subjective  mind  is  encompassed.  There 
is  one  lesson,  however,  to  be  gathered  from  the 
connexion  which  obtains  between  obedience  and 
spiritiial  discernment  on  the  one  hand,  between 
disobedience  and  spiritual  dimness  or  obscura- 
tion en  the  other.  A  strict  and  conscientious 
perseverance  in  the  walk  of  known  duty  may  at 
hapdl  eondoet  to  those  manifostattoai  after 
imkh  we  aspire— or,  ra  other  words,  the  hiunUe 
dsings  of  our  every-dav  obedience  may  prove  a 
flIsppiiiMtone  to  the  hither  experieBces  of  the 
dmoe  n§d.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  east  off  this 
is  to  eat  away  the  first  round  of  the 
r;  and  so  to  make  a  commenoe- 
i  li^KMsible."«-P.  xijt. 

«*  Enlighten  me, OGod.    Opea  the  eyef  of  my 


BDdersltadhig.  Deliver  me  inm  the  power  of 
fantasies  in  religion.  Let  mhie  be  a  solid  faith, 
exercised  on  those  stable  realities  which  are 
sought  for  and  discovered  only  in  the  medium  of 
Thy  Word.  I  would  learn  of  Thy  holy  oracles. 
I  would  take  the  sayings  of  the  Bible  simply 
and  purely  as  they  are,  and  exercise  myself  on 
the  trueness  of  these  saymgs." — ^P.  xx. 

*"  In  my  aspirations  after  sjnritnal  light,  let  me 
remember  that  it  sufiiceth  not  to  look  objectively 
at  the  truths  which  are  without  me-^f  subject- 
ively I  have  nothing  to  look  with  but  a  dim  or 
diseased  organ  of  perception.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  be  stedfastness  of  gaze.  There  must 
be  singleness  of  eye — insomuch  that  on  this  last 
conditon  it  turns  that  the  whole  body  is  fhll  of 
light**— P.  XX. 

^  Many  attempts  have  I  made  to  obtain  more 
adequate  notions  than  I  possess  of  the  Deity ; 
but  there  is  none  in  which  1  better  succeed  than 
when  I  aim  at  an  intense  recognition  of  the  sub- 
ject and  filial  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  Him 
when  simply  regarded  as  my  Maker.  It  is  not 
on  the  strength  of  any  remote  or  recondite  con- 
templations  that* I  expect  to  grow  in  Aru^ul 
acquaintance  with  Him— but  by  the  stepping- 
stone  of  sueh  thoughts  as  might  be  apprehended 
bv  babes — but  stul  which  neither  babes  nor 
philosophers  will  apprehend  to  any  practical 
effect,  till  the  Spirit  brings  them  home.** — ^Pp. 
xxiii,  xxiv. 

**  Let  me  apprehend  the  truths  of  Scripture 
simply — ^let  me  believe  them  surely;  ana  the 
mind,  when  thus  occupied,  will  be  rightly  set 
I  am  restless  and  dissatisfied  without  God."—- 
P.  xxiv. 

^  Let  me  conform  myself  saore  and  more  unto 
tiie  medUUmial  economy  of  the  Gospel.  Let  my 
fellowship  be  with  the  Sdn  as  well  as  with  the 
FaUier."— P.  xxix. 

**  I  know  no  passage  In  Scripture  that  gives  a 
clearer  and  more  decisive  warrant  to  a  simply 
objective  fidth,  than  Heb.  vi.,  17-90.  The  hope 
is  grounded,  not  on  aught  that  is  within,  bat  <m 
that  which  is  independent  of  us,  and  external  to 
ns-— the  truth  of  God,  the  immutability  of  His 
counsel,  the  fiuthfblness  of  His  promise,  strength- 
ened by  this  double  guarantee  that  He  has  not 
only  said  It  but  sworn  it  We  do  not  steady  a 
ship  by  fixinffthe  anchor  on  aught  that  Is  within 
the  vesseL  The  anchorage  must  be  without  the 
vessel ;  and  so  of  the  soul,  when  resting,  not  on 
what  it  sees  in  itself,  but  on  what  It  sees  in  the 
character  of  God — the  certainty  of  His  truth,  the 
Impossibility  of  His  falsehood.  Thus  may  I  cast 
the  anchor  of  my  hope  on  the  Foundation  which 
God  Himself  hath  laid  in  Zion — laying  hold  and 
taking  refu^  not  In  the  hope  that  I  find  to  be 
in  me,  but  m  the  hope  that  Is  set  before  me.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  legitimate  hope,  too,  In  the 
oonsdousness  of  a  work  of  grace  within  me; 
but  the  primary  hope,  the  beginning  of  our  con* 
fidenoe.  Is  of  altogether  an  objective  chiuracter, 
and  respects  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world, 
and  not  Imputing  unto  them  their  trespasses. 
Simplify  and  strengthen  this  confidence;  and 
make  it  every  day  more  sure  and  stedfkst,  O  my 
God."— P.  XXX,  xxxi. 

•"In  solltnde  and  stUhiess— but  with  a  heart 
Mdly  prene  to  wander  firom  the  Fotttttaitt  of  light 
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and  life— made  sad  exhibitiona  of  my  natural  in- 
finnity — ^impatience  in  opposition  to  the  long- 
suffering  of  the  Spirit  under  the  manifold  inter- 
ruptions of  Edinburgh.  Where  is  my  slowness 
to  wrath  ? — ^where  the  approach  in  the  way  of 
resemblance  or  imitation  to  the  characteristics  of 
Godhead  ?  and  where,  alas !  a  prevailing  sense 
of  God,  so  as  to  make  Him  the  guide,  and  the 
master,  and  the  arbiter  of  all  my  doings!"^ 
P.  xxxvi. 

^i  find  it  easier  to  apprehend  the  greatness  of 
the  Divinity,  than  any  of  his  moral  perfections, 
or  his  sacredness ;  yet  even  the  former  were  an 
elevating  thought;  and  let  us  be  thankful  if  at 
any  time,,  and  according  to  any  view  of  Him,  if 
just,  we  can  attain  to  a  realizing  sense  of  God." 
—P.  xl. 

DAILY  SCRIPTURE   READINGS. 

''Let  mo  make  this  use  of  the  information 
that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image.  Let  it 
cure  me  of  the  scepticism  which  distrusts  man's 
instinctive  beliefs  or  perceptions.  Let  me  recol- 
lect that  in  knowledge  or  understanding  we  are 
like  unto  God — and  that  in  His  light  we  see 
light.  He  would  not  practise  a  mockery  upon 
us  by  giving  us  constitutional  beliefs  at  variance 
with  the  objective  reality  of  things,  and  so  as  to 
distort  all  our  views. of  Truth  and  of  the  Uni- 
verse. We  were  formed  in  His  image  intellec- 
tually as  well  as  morally ;  nor  would  He  give  us 
the  arbitrary  structure  that  would  Ipad  us  irre- 
aistibly  to  oeli^ve  a  lie.  When  men  deny  the 
objective  reality  of  space  or  time,  I  take  refuge 
in  the  thought  that  my  view  of  them  must  be 
the  same  in  kind  at  least,  though  not  so  perfect 
in  degree,  as  that  of  God— ror  of  Him  who  sees 
all  thin^  as  they  are,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
the  subject  of  any  illusion." — ^Pp.  2,  3. 

**  The  flood  was  miraculous ;  out  it  is  remark- 
able that  God  is  sparing  of  miracles,  and  seems 
to  prefer  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,  if 
equally  effectual,  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes.  He  might  have  saved  Noah  and  hia 
xamily  by  miracles ;  but  he  is  not  prodigal  of 
these,  and  so  He  appointed  that  an  ark  should  be 
made  to  bear  up  the  living  cargo,  which  was  to 
be  kept  alive,  on  the  surface  of  the  waters;  and 
Bot  only  so,  but  He  respects  the  laws  of  the 
animal  physic^ogy,  as  he  did  those  of  hydro- 
•totiea,  in  that  He  put  them  by  pairs  into  the  ark, 
male  and  female,  to  secure  their  transmission  to 
after  ages,  and  food  was  stored  up  to  sustam 
them  during  their  long  confinement  In  short, 
He  dispenses  with  miracles  when  these  are  not 
requisite  for  the  fhlfllment  of  His  ends ;  and  He 
never  dispenses  with  the  ordinary  means,  when 
these  are  fitted  and  at  the  same  time  sufikient 
fior  the  occaaion.** — ^Pp.  10,  11. 

''Mark  hejre,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Bible, 
the  free  and  fearless  ascription  of  a  righteouaneaa 
to  Noah  of  which  we  should  most  naturally  and 
readily  conceive  that  it  was  a  personal  righteous- 
ness, and  in  consideration  of  which  God  saved 
him  from  the  flood  that  came  upon  the  world  of 
the  ungodly.  This  should  not  be  explained 
«way,  al  it  often  is  by  an  ultra  and  over-anxious 
orthodoxy."— P.  11. 

"  The  approval  and  the  reward  whuth  Abnham 
met  with  froqii  God  for  his  obedienoe»  should 


relax  tiie  antfoatiiiea  of  that  oHhi-rigoroosortb^^ 
doxy  which  looks  firowninffly  on  woj^  and 
would  almost  seem  to  forbid  tne  performance  of 
them.  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  controversy  and 
system  in  Theology  has  been  to  work  a  mal- 
adjustment between  our  minds  and  the  represen- 
tations of  Scripture,  which  will  not  be  compelled 
into  an  Jaccommodation  with  the  artifieial  conK 
pends  or  creeds  of  any  denomination.  A  re- 
markable example  is  the  jealousy  wherewith  the 
disciples  of  the  Evangelical  School  look  on  ser- 
vice, lest  faith  should  suffer  derogation  thereby. 
In  what  perfect  harmony  do  these  two  elements 
meet  in  the  character  oi  Abraham,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  personified  the  composition  of  the 
two,  and  is  accordhigly  claimed  and  appealed  to 
alike  by  two  Apostles--4)y  one  when  he  is  setting 
forth  the  part  which  faith,  and  by  tilie  other  whea 
he  is  setting  forth  the  part  which  works  have  ia 
our  salvation.''--Pp.  38,  39. 

**  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  digni- 
fied politeness  of  the  Patriarch,  as  laid  before  us 
in  this  passage — with  the  discourses  he  made  to 
the  people  of  the  land,  and  the-  repetition  of 
which,  as  given  in  verse  twelfth,  falls  on  my  ear 
with  the  cadence  and  efiect  of  hifffa  poetry. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  edquette  of  Courts  and 
Parliaments,  or  in  any  of  our  forms  of  highest 
breeding,  which  so  powerfully  expresses  the  re- 
spect of  man  for  his  fellows.  This,  too,  would 
make  an  admirable  subject  for  the  pencil." — 
Pp.  39,  40. 

"The  various  particulars  of  this  transaction 
evince  very  considerable  progress  at  that  early 
period  in  economics,  in  coomieroe,  in  law. 
There  is  money,  and  of  a  given  denomination  or 
coin — ^balances  for  weighing  it — a  standard  there- 
of, such  as  was  current  with  the  merchant— a 
superiority  therefore  in  the  methods  of  trade 
above  the  way  of  barter — ^forms  in  the  convey- 
ance and  exchange  of  prooerty  before  witneasea, 
as  here  in  the  audience  ot  the  people  of  Heth-^ 
the  terms  and  specificationB  of  a  bai^n,  bf 
which  its  several  particulars  were  made  sure  to 
Abraham  in  the  presence  of,  and  before  many  wit- 
nesses ; — all  serving  to  confirm  the  doctrine  that 
the  progress  in  these  days  was  from  an  original 
civilization  down  to  barbarism — the  civilizatioa 
being  coeval  with  the  first  and  earliest  revela- 
tions, or  with  Adam  himself.  A  thorough  atten- 
tion to  these  early  chapters  of  Genesis  confimia 
our  belief  in  this  tenet — ^supported  as  it  is  by  this 
very  strong  negative  argument,  that  a  nation  waa 
never  known  to  emerge  simultaneously  and  un- 
aided from  the  savage  state — the  civilization 
thereof  having  always,  as  far  as  is  known,  origi- 
nated in  or  i^en  aided  by  a  movement  or  inmi- 
ence  from  without" — Pp.  40,  41. 

The  Death  of  Abraham  : — 

"  The  death  of  thia  truly  masnificeatpersaaatfe 
— ^wboee  biography  ia  altogether  worthy  of  tSe 
Father  of  the  Faitfafol— ia  reocmied  in  aoilabti 
terms  of  venerable  simplici^,  quite  ia  heepiaf 
with  his  character  aa  tne  greatest  of  the  I^tii* 
archa.  He  gave  up  the  ghost,  died  in  a  good  old 
affe,  an  old  man  foU  of  years,  and,  moal  tovohMiff 
of  all,  both  in  simplicity  and  force — ^waa  gmthsrea 
to  bb  people.    I  foel  convinced  from  the  efibct 
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of  mj  now  more  special  atteatioBi  in  secUoos  an4 
piecemea],  to  the  Bible,  that  I  become  far  more 
Ultimate  than  before  with  the  character  of  its  re- 
corded personajzes ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  the 
biography  of  Scripture,  if  more  fully  studied, 
would  be  found  not  only  replete  with  moral  in- 
struction, but  would  contribute  to  build  up  a 
distinct  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Scripture/' — 
P.  46. 

**  How  I  love  the  cadence  of  such  descriptions 
as  are  given  in  the  instances  both  of  Abraham 
and  Ishmael  of  their  respective  latter  euds — ^ga- 
thered unto  his  people." — P.  47. 

"  Then  follows  the  announcement  of  that  great 
and  solemn  interview,  when,  from  the  flaming 
top  of  Sinai,  the  tokens  of  a  present  Divinity 
were  held  forth  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.  Moses 
acted  the  part  of  a  messenger  or  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  people— conveying  to  them 
the  words  which  he  had  heard,  and  carrying  back 
their  promisee  and  engagements  of  obedience. 
This  coming  of  the  Lord  in  a  thick  cloud,  was 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  their  hearing  the 
voice  which  issued  therefrom,  and  so  believing  in 
Him  for  ever — the  honest  purpose  of  God,  though 
afterwards  frustrated  by  the  perversity  of  man ; 
and  thus  another  exemplification  of  that  mystery 
which  will  never  be  dissipated  in  this  world — a 
declared  and  ostensible  purpose  of  the  Almighty 
coming  short  of  its  fulfilment.  Let  not  our  ina- 
bility to  scan  the  hidden  counsel  turn  us  away 
from  the  palpable  lesson  here  c^ven  of  the  Divine 
sacredness — in  that  the  people  had  to  sanctify 
themselves  for  this  great  and  solemn  occasion, 
and  dare  not  overpass  the  prescribed  barrier,  or 
come  too  near  to  that  awful  majesty  of  God, 
which,  within  certain  limits,  was  unapproachable." 
—P.  146. 

On  the  true  keeping  of  the  Sabbath — 
bow  full  of  meaning  this  little  sentence  is — 
bow  well  the  theological  world  would  do  to 
take  this  to  heart : — 

**  Let  my  Sabbath  not  be  a  working-day ;  and 
even  in  the  things  of  sacredness,  let  me  not  so 
exercise  myself  as  to  violate  its  character  as  a 
day  ofrest.'^'— P.  182. 

**  It  is  delightful  to  be  told,  as  we  are  here,  of 
the  sufficiency,  nay,  exuberance  of  the  volun- 
tary principle  for  the  object  assigned  to  it.  No 
argument,  however,  for  an  exclusive  voluntary- 
ism. It  is  in  striking  conformity  with  human 
nature  that  for  the  erections,  as  in  this  instance, 
of  the  tabernacle,  God  should  not  have  imposed  a 
levy  upon  his  worshippers,  but  drawn  on  their 
free-will — ^whereas  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hibourers  a  legal  provision  was  in- 
etitttted.  It  was  thus  that  we  aimed  at  the  pro- 
secution of  Church  Extension — subscriptions  for 
Cbe  places  of  worship — an  endowment  for  their 
officrtting  ministers.'^—P.  186. 

Speaking  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
minute  directions  for  its  fabric  and  furni- 
ture : — 

**  In  the  description  of  these  various  articles,  it 
fis  well  to  observe  that  there  are  parts  not  for  use 
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only,  but  parts  which  serve  no  discernible  pur- 
pose, save  that  of  ornament  The  candlestick 
would  practically  have  answered  all  its  mere 
utilitarian  purposes  as  well  as  though  there  had 
been  neither  knops  nor  flowers ;  and  so  too  might 
our  vegetable  structures  without  so  rich  an  ^o- 
rescence  of  gay  and  variegated  blossoms.  It  is 
pleasing  to  confemplate  such  exhibitions  of 
beauty,  as  designedly  set  forth  by  God  to  regale 
the  taste  and  the  eye  of  man.  Even  our  Saviour 
dignifies  this  object  of  the  Divine  workmanship 
— when  he  says  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  tbat  So- 
lomon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."— Pp.  188, 189. 

"  But  the  most  noticeable  thing  here  is  the  con- 
tribution made  by  women  of  their  looking-glasses 
— which  in  these  days  were  made  of  polished 
brass.  One  likes  to  meet  not  only  with  the  cha- 
racteristic zeal  of  the  sex  in  things  pertaining  to 
sentiment ;  but  with  the  countenance  given  to  it, 
and  the  record  made  of  it" — P.  189. 

^  There  is  a  contempt  for  externals  which  I 
hold  to  be  both  unscriptural  and  unphilosophicad. 
Materialism  is  instinct  with  sentiment ;  and  there 
is  a  power  of  expression  even  in  dress  and  dra- 
pery, which  makes  the  question  of  priestly  vest- 
ments to  be  not  insignificant.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  deformity  of  person  is  still  more  revolting 
than  homeliness  or  shabbiness  of  attire." — ^P.  231. 

*'  To  make  the  Sabbath  observance  a  duty  which 
should  terminate  in  itself,  and  without  regard  to 
its  moral  influences,  is  a  specimen  of  the  same 
senseless  superstition  which  would  attach  a  mys- 
terious virtue  to  the  mere  optis  operatum  of  sa- 
craments and  church  forms.  And  the  same  b 
true  of  the  imposition  of  fringes — good  as  me- 
morials of  duty,  but  utterly  superstitious  and 
vain  if  the  mere  w^earinsf  of  them  were  made  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  the  observance.  It  is  in 
kind  accommodation  to  our  corporeal  nature  that 
such  an  institution  was  devised ;  ^ut  separated 
from  its  end,  it  is  but  an  empty  ceremonial— even 
as  the  Sabbath  is  when  separated  ^m  its  end. — 
Let  us  not  forget,  O  Lord,  that  the  flesh  is  unpro- 
fitable and  vain,  and  that  all  Thy  words  are  spirit 
and  life."— P.  281. 

'*  It  were  well  for  a  philosophical  and  learned 
jurist  to  confront  the  civil  law  of  the  Hebrews 
given  by  inspiration,  with  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations,  and  also  wiu  the 
principles  of  his  profession.  The  principle  of 
prevention  by  example,  as  well  as  of  correction 
and  removal  in  the  particular  instance,  1s  here  ad- 
verted to ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  rule  of  ca- 
pital punishment  is  given  forth,  along  with  that 
of  the  minor  punishment,  speaks  stitMiglya|«in8t 
those  who  oppose  the  penalty  of  death  in  iQl  in- 
stances whatever." — ^P.  366. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  last  scene  in  the  bistoiy 
of  the  great  Jewish  Legislator,  who  fills  so 
mighty  a  space  in  the  Old  TesUment— «  noUe 
character,  in  which  great  power  and  great  sensi- 
bili^  were  most  gracefully  blended.  The  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  Israel  were  the  paramount 
desires  and  principles  of  his  heart ;  and  such,  in 
particular,  was  the  strength  of  his  patriotic  amo- 
tion for  his  own  countrymen,  that  it  could  not  be 
overborne  by  all  their  provocations.  There  bimC, 
I  should  think,  have  been  a  miracdons  showing 
of  the  land  to  Moeos:  as,  opticaUy,  I  doubt  it 
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nkoBt  be  impossible  for  any  ordinary  person  to 
reach  snch  an  extent  of  vision  from  the  top  of  any 
hill  on  the  east  of  J<H-dan.  And  ye^,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  natural  is  made  to  help  the 
miraculons — for  if  wholly  miraculous,  why  ascend 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  all  7  The  line  of  de- 
marcation between  these  two  is  by  us  unknown. 
The  contest  of  Michael  with  Satan  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  has  been  theorized  upon  ;  but  it, 
too,  is  an  unexplained  mystery  ....  The  ^ 
vemment  now  passed  into  delegated  and  infenor 
hands ;  and  the  Book  closes  most  appropriately, 
with  a  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  Moses,  and 
the  honours  by  which  he  was  signalized.  We 
have  now  described  one  great  department  of  Holy 
Writ— the  Pentateuch."— Pp.  382,  383. 

"  We  must  here  take  leave  of  good  old  Joshua, 
with  whom  we  have  coropanied  for  many  days. 
May  I  meet  him  in  Heaven !    The  people  of  that 

feneration  were  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  might 
ave  transmitted  their  own  lo3raity  to  their  cbil- 
(iren,  had  tbey  been  more  observant  of  Joshua's 
purpose,  that  not  only  he,  but  he'  and  his  house, 
should  serve  the  Lord.  The  decay  of  family  re- 
ligion is  the  sure  precursor  of  national  degene- 
racy ....  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  reli- 
gious fidelity  wherewith  they  executed  the  charge 
which  Joseph  left  behind  him  respecting  his 
bones  ....  So  it  was  competent  for  Phinehas 
to  have  a  property,  and  that,  loo,  in  a  territory  not 
assigned  to  the  sons  of  Aaron." — ^P.  422. 

We  have  merely  looked  into  the  second 
volume  of  the  Scripture  Readings.  They 
extend  to  the  end  of  Job,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  quite  equal  to,  and  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  first.  That  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  inspired  genius — the  Book  of  Job, 
is  here  carefully  analysed,  its  high  argument 
carefully  completed,  and  its  interlocutors 
painted  to  the  life.  What  a  simplicity, 
depth,  and  grandeur  about  that  most  ancient 
of  Dramatic  Poems  !  In  it,  tragedy  is  found 
to  be,  as  Milton  said  it  ought  always  to  bo, — 
'*  the  gravest,  moralest,  and  most  profitable 
of  all  poems — being  of  power,  by  raising 
pity,  and  fear,  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind 
of  those  and  such  like  passions."  Besides 
its  being  inspired,  and  its  having  in  it  so 
much  of  the  mind  and  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty— where  will  your  men  of  letters  find 
more,  or  as  much  of  the  "  mens  divinior," 
of  the  very  highest  attributes  of  human  ge- 
nius, as  in  this  story  of  the  Arabian  patri- 
arch  ? 

We  give  a  few  extracts  : — 

"Then  comes  anotlier  of  the  endless  rebellions 
X)l  this  people.  It  is  truly  instructive  to  find  in 
their  histoiy  the  verification  of  the  important  les- 
son— the  power  and* ascendency  of  an  individual 
mind  over  the  masses.  How  often  do  we  find 
both  the  character  and  prosponty  of  the  nation  to 
nourish  with  the  presence  of  a  good  jtulge  or 
"ruler ;  and  how  often  tlieir  decline  in  both  respects 
•  to  be  associated  with  the  absence  of  U\o^c  func- 
'  fiotiaries.  It  is  true  that  in  the  re^l  part  of  their 


history,  when  the  •moaaroby  was  never  vacant, 
their  degeneracies,  and  consequent  adversities, 
were  associated  not  with  the  want  of  a  prince, 
but  with  the  rule  of  a  bad  one,  which  confirms  all 
the  more  a  law  of  vast  importance  in  human  af- 
fairs— the  power  of  single  men  over  large  aggre- 
gates of  their  species." — P.  21. 

"  Thus  terminates  the  dark  and  tragical  his- 
tory of  Saul.  One's  heart  bleeds  for  him.  Th^ 
were  good  sensibilities  about  him,  distempered  as 
he  was ;  and  carried  by  the  influence  of  his  mor- 
bid jealousies  and  fears  to  fearful  atrocities  oC 
conduct  Yet  his  delinquencies  and  crimes  were 
the  result  more  of  impulses  and  brooding  imagi- 
nations than  of  aught  like  deep  or  deliberate  vil- 
lany.  His  sun  set  in  darkness  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
where  the  sorely  wounded  man  put  an  end  to  bis 
own  life,  and  with  his  own  hand  made  over  his 
dead  body  to  the  Wanton  outrage  of  his  enemies. 
What  a  degradation  to  Israel,  to  have  the  mangled 
relics  of  their  monarch  set  forth  in  triumph  from 
the  wall  of  one  of  their  own  captured  towns,  now 
in  possession  of  the  idolatrous  Philistines !  .  .  . 
Jabesh-gilead  stands  signalized  now  for  the  third 
time  in  Scripture  history.  It  here  repairs  the 
disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  it  from  not  join- 
ing with  the  rest  of  Israel  in  wiping  off  the  na- 
tional scandal  that  had  been  inflicted  by  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  Their  present  exploit  was  a  high 
act  of  patriotism  and  honor  ....  What  a  ca- 
tastrophe for  poor  Jonathan — one  of  the  most 
truly  lovable  of  our  Scripture  characters  ?  Had 
his  life  been  spared,  it  might  have  told  on  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  nation,  and  certainly  not  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  designs  of  that  wise  Pro- 
vidence which  withdrew  him  from  the  scene." — 
Pp.  89,  90. 

"  In  the  clothing  of  his  neck  with  thunder,  the 
very  indefiniteness  of  the  image  adds  to  the  im- 
mense power ;  nor  can  we  figure  a  more  gorge- 
ous and  impressive  picture  than  is  here  given  of 
this  noble  creattire — ^it  must  be  left  to  speak  for 
itself;  and  the  argument  passes  on  to  other  ex- 
emplifications, as  the  hawK  poising  herself  in  the 
air,  and  cleaving  it  with  a  power  wliich  man  is 
unable  to  comprehend,  ana  far  less  to  imitate. 
The  description  closes  with  the  eagle,  king  of 
the  birds,  and  with  whom  there  stands  a.%sociated 
so  many  lofty  and  commanding  images — as  the 
elevated  crag  in  which  it  builds  its  nest,  the 
munition  of  those  rocks  where  it  dwells  and 
rears  up  its  young,  the  pride  of  its  superiority 
over  all  other  tenants  of  the  air,  whom  it  holds 
in  perpetual  subjection  and  terror,  and  seizes  up- 
on for  its  prey.  Tiie  force  of  her  far-seeing  eye, 
and  the  ravenous  appetite  both  of  berself  and 
her  young  ones  for  blood,  are  here  powerfully 
depicted — all  serving  to  enhance  our  view  of  the 
littleness  of  man  in  comparison  >vith  the  God 
who  made  all  and  sustains  alL'' — ^P.  473. 

"  And  having  affirmed  all  thmga  to  be  His, 
He  returns  to  the  leviathan ;  and  we  are  here 
presented  with  a  truly  magnificent  deseriptioQ 
of  him.  It  is  most  interesting  to  mark  this  de- 
lighted contemplation  by  God  of  His  own  works 
— thus  stamping  a  warrant  of  sacredness  on  our 
tasteful  admiration  of  them — as  of  the  parts,  and 
the  power,  and  the  comely  proportion  of  this 
noble  creature.  Who  can  approach  or  come  so 
near  as  to  pnt  the  bridle  into  him  ? ...  .     What 
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a  vu  poetioi  m  die  tnh  of  Ms  langiHiig  at  ihe 
tweaking  of  n  meat  I  So  impenetrable  is  the 
lininf  of  lus  body  tiiat  he  can  lie  witti  ease  on 
the  eoarp  stones  that  are  nnder  him,  or  as  if  in 
ostentation  of  bis  hardiness,  is  represented  as 
spreading  them  beneath  him  upon  the  mire.  And 
the  effect  of  his  movement  in  the  waters  is  mven 
with  great  strength  of  imagery  and  expression — 
raising  such  a  commotion  there  as  to  make  the 
aea  like  a  boiling  pot  The  electric  lominous- 
ness  that  is  excited  by  these  agitations  is  here 
again  adverted  to ;  and  there  is  immense  power 
in  the  feature  that  *one  would  think  the  deep 
to  be  hoary.'  It  is  made  white  and  foamy,  like 
curled  ana  white  hair,  by  the  number  of  bells 
which  ascend  from  his  path,  and  by  which,  though 
himself  unseen,  one  might  trace  his  progress 
through  the  deep.  Altogether  he  is  unrivSled, 
and  stands  in  fear  of  noBiing — ^the  proudest  of 
the  proud,  or  one  so  superior  in  strength  aiMl 
greatness  to  the  proud  ones  of  the  earth  that 
they  might  well  be  humbled  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  him.  There  are  various  conjectures  re- 
specting leviathan,  whether  he  be  whale  or  cro- 
codile. It  is  truly  a  gorgeous  representation 
that  is  here  given  of  him ;  nor  is  the  last  trait 
tfie  least  impressive,  where  he  is  represented  as 
looking  down  upon  all  things,  and  as  king  over 
all  the  children  of  pride."-3^.  476,  477. 

We  leave  our  readers  now,  recommend- 
ing them  all  to  get  this  book-< — if  they  have 
families,  to  get  several  copies.  They  will 
not  find  In  it  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and 
curiosities,  and  laborious  trifles ;  nor  of 
scientific  specimens,  analysed  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  all  standing  in  order,  labelled  and 
useless.  They  will  not  find  in  it  an  armory 
for  fighting  with  and  destroying  their  neigh- 
bourif.  They  will  get  less  of  the  physic  of 
controversy  than  of  the  diet  of  holy  living. 
They  will  find  much  of  what  Lord  Bacon 
desired,  when  he  said — "  We  want  short, 
sound,  and  judicious  notes  upon  Scripture, 
without  running  into  common- pi  aces,  pur- 
suing controversies,  or  reducing  those  notes 
to  artificial  method,  but  leaving  them  quite 
loose  and  native.  For  certainly,  as  those 
wines  which  flow  from  the  first  treading  of 
the  grape  are  sweeter  and  better  than  those 
forced  out  by  the  press,  which  gives  them 
the  roughness  of  the  husk  and  the  stone,  so 
are  those  doctrines  best  and  sweetest  which 
flow  from  a  gentle  crush  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  are  not  wrung  into  controversies  and 
common-places."  They  will  find  it  as  a 
large,  pleasant  garden, — like  the  first  and 
best  garden — natural :  no  great  system ;  not 
trim,  but  beautiful,  and  in  which  there  are 
things  pleasant  to  tho  eye  as  well  as  good 
for  food, — flowers  and  fruit,  and  a  few  good 
esculent,  wholesome  roots.  There  are  IIo- 
,  nesty.  Thrift,  Eye-bright  (Euphrasy  that 
cleanses,  the  sight).  Heart's- ease.  The  good 
seed  in  abundance,  and  the  strange  mystical 


Passioisflower;  and  in  the  midst,  and 
everywhere,  if  we  but  look  for  it,  the  Tree 
of  Life,  with  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits, — 
the  very  leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  And,  perchance,  when  they 
take  their  walk  through  it  at  evening  time, 
or  at  <  the  aweet  hour  of  prime,'  they  may 
see  a  happy,  wise,  beaming  old  man,  at  his 
work  there — they  may  hear  his  well-known 
voice ;  and  if  they  have  their  spiritual  sen- 
ses exercised  as  they  ought,  they  will  not 
fail  to  see  by  his  side  "  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man." 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Repori  by  the  Select  Commii- 
iee  of  Ike  House  of  Lords  on  Colordzaiion 
from  Ireland^  togeiher  with  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence,    Session  1847. 

2.  Emigration — Ireland — The  Speech  of  Lord 
Monieagle  on  moving  for  a  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  June  4,  1847.  From 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates. 

3.  Ireland — lis  Present  Condition  and  Future 
Prospects,  By  Robert  Murray,  Esq. 
Dublin,  M'Glashan.     1847.  ' 

4.  A  Few  Remarks  and  Suggestions  on  the 
Present  State  of  Ireland,  By  the  Mar- 
Qxris  of  Sligo.     1847. 

5.  English  Misrule  and  Irish  Misdeeds,  By 
Attbrey  de  Verb,  Esq.     1848. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  value  of  the  evidence  already 
placed  upon  record  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  early  in 
June,  1847,  "to  consider  the  means  by 
which  Colonization  may  be  made  subsidiary 
to  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland ;  and  by 
which,  with  full  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  Colonies  themselves,  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  those  who  emigrate  may  be 
efl^ectually  promoted."  The  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  referred  to  their 
consideration,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  complete  their  inquiries  at  the  time 
their  First  Report,  of  which  we  propose  to 
give  an  account,  was  presented.  During 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  1847,  they 
examined  several  witnesses  respecting  the 
state  of  Ireland,  of  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  the  West  India  Islands,  New 
South  Wales,  Port  Philip,  South  Australia, 
Van  Dieman'a  Land,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  October  last,  their  First  Report,  with 
Minutes  of  the  oral  evidence,  was  printed, 
and  an  Appendix  has  be^n  since  issued, 
obnsistmg  chiefly  of  documenUry  evidence 
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supplied  by  the  difierent  witneMe»  whom  ^ 
they  examined.  '<  Go  some  of  these  points," 
they  tell  ns,  "  (heir  inquifies  hare  little 
more  than  oommenced,  on  others  they  have 
been  carried  somewhat  nearer  to  comple- 
tion, but  in  no  case  can  it  be  considered 
that  the  subject  is  as  yet  exhausted." 

Thb  Report  gives-  us  no  means  of  con- 
jecturing  what  may  be  the  final  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  a  subject 
involving  considerations  so  various  and  so 
important.  The  terms,  however,  of  the 
Commission  imply  that  Colonization  is  to  be 
considered  as  subsidiary  to  other  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  emigrants,  is  to  form  a  part  of  the 
investigation.  It  is  therefore  unfair  to  treat 
the  question  thus  brought  before  the  public 
as  if  Colonization  were  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  other  measures,  to  which,  by  the 
very  language  of  the  reference,  it  is  re- 

garded  as  subsidiary,  and  without  which, 
owever  important  to  the  Colonies  and  to 
those  proposing  to  emigrate,  it  would  be 
confessedly  of  so  little  value  to  the  reniain- 
ing  portion  of  the  population  of  the  districts 
from  which  emigration  might  take  place, 
that  no  one  could  think  of  urging  the  pro- 
ject  to  any  greater  extent  than  providing 
security  to  the  emigrant  from  the  class  of 
frauds  to  which  the  ignorant  and  ardent  are 
peculiarly  exposed,  and  which  it  b  probable 
might  be  prevented  by  arrangements  in- 
volving little  or  no  expense  in  addition  to 
what  is  at  this  moment  actually  incurred, 
and  against  which  evils  it  seems  the  plain 
duty  of  the  Government  to  provide^  The 
case  made  by  the  oral  evidence  siven  before 
Lord  Monteaple's  Committee  is  this: — ^In 
many  parts  of  Ireland  the  population  is  ex- 
cessive, and  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  not  alone  of  the  actual  produce  of 
the  soil,  but  to  any  possible  produce  under 
better  modes  of  cultivation.  The  removal 
of  a  part  of  that  population  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  the  land — we  do  not  mean  the 
whole  island — but  the  land  on  which  they 
have  grown  up,  will  no  longer  support  them. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  landlord  question — ^per- 
haps rightly  ;  it  is,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  question  of  the  support  of  the  life 
of  those  who  live  upon  the  land.  Whether 
the  potatoe  had  continued  or  had  failed, 
this  question  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  has  not  been  essentially  diflTerent. 
Where  such  a  population  had  grown  up, 
the  land  was  undergoing  a  gradual  but  sure 
process  of  deterioration,  and  food— -even  of 
the  potatoe— it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
have  long  supplied.  The  population  of 
those  districts  must  have  perished,  or  de- 


rived tbek  support  fhm  oAer  acNxroes-lliaM 
the  land  on  which  they  had  hitherto  lived* 
The  fo(A  necessary  to  sustain  human  life 
must  have  been  brought  to  them,  or  they  to 
the  food.  The  wandering  hoixles  of  beggar» 
described  by  every  traveller  in  Ireland — 
men,  women,  and  children,  moving  in  ianuU 
liesakMig  all  the  roads — show  how  the  matter 
was  managed  befi>re  the  Poor  Law  and  Re- 
lief systems.  The  question  between  their 
being  supported,  whether  in  the  Colonies  or 
in  the  British  Islands,  by  funds  not  derived 
from  the  land  on  which  they  have  grown  up, 
or  suffered  to  perish,  cannot  be  evaded.  The 
question  is  practically  narrowed  to  one  in 
which  the  nominal  owner  of  the  lands  od 
which  they  have  grown  uphas,  in  many  casesy 
ceased  to  have  ai»  interest.  His  estate  is^  ui 
the  supposed  circumstances,  worth  nothing. 
Suppose  an  efiort  made  to  sell  it — will  land 
worth  nothing  bring  a  price  ?  Is  it  possible 
for  Poor-law  guardians,  suppose  it  transferred 
to  them,  or  for  any  one,  to  make  it  repay  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  overburdened  with 
such  a  population  ?  As  a  mere  question  of  po^ 
lice,  antecedent  to  any  detailed  evidence  oT 
actual  crin>e,  is  it  possible  that  such  a  popu^ 
lation  can  be  other  than  crinuna)  %  And— ex- 
amine  the  chief  cases  of  outra^  that  batie 
lately  occupied  the  public  mind — is  not  the 
evidence  they  furnish  conclusive  of  the  fact  ? 
Are  not  the  properties  on  which  this  popu- 
lation has  grown  up  the  centre  of  all  those 
disturbances?  It  is  some  six  months  ago 
since  we  gave  the  history  of  one  c^  these 
neglected  townlands  in  the  county  c^  Ros- 
common, and  we  then  said — '^  The  land  us- 
able to  support  its  poor  will  supply  multi- 
tudes ready  for  any  crime,  the  plague  of  the 
surrounding  district.'"^  In  the  immediate 
neighbourbDod  of  the  townland  we  were  then 
describing,  the  murder  of  Major  Mahon  has 
taken  place,  and  more  lately  that  of  Mr. 
Lloyd.  In  the  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Enclosure  of  Commons  (Elng- 
land),  testimony  leading  to  the  same  ooncls- 
sion  has  been  given.  But  the  matter,  even 
without  evidence,  is  abundantly  clear.  If 
the  ground  on  which  a  man  lives  does  not 
give  him  his  food,  he  must  obtain  it  else- 
where. If  he  does  not  obtain  it  honestly — 
and,  in  the  case  we  examine,  to  obtain  it 
honestly  is  impossible — ^then  come,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  the  evils  of  fraud  or  of 
violence.  We  do  not  think  actual  revenge 
or  desperation*  is  as  often  the  cause  of 
these  crimes  as  is  imagined.  The  wish 
of  an  indolent  and  miserable    people    is 
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to  he  allowed  to  continue  to  live  as  they 
have  Hved.  Interference  of  any  kind  is 
reseated.  A  state  of  law  which  secures  in 
the  possession  of  land  persons  with  whom  no 
actual  contract  has  been  made,  and  who  ful- 
fil no  'cme  of  tke  duties  of  a  tenant,  favours 
this  wrek^ed  state  of  things,  is  at  the  root  of 
«11  the  evils  of  rural  society  in  Ireland,  and 
<loes  more  to  confuse  all  thie  relations  of  so- 
ciety there  than  anything  else  whatever.  This 
state  of  things  it  is  utter  insanity  in  the 
Legislature  to  allow  to  confinue.  It  is  no- 
where better  described  «nd  illustrated  than 
1^  Lord  Westmeath  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  since  published, 
with  some  decisions  of  the  law  courts  to 
which  it  referred.  The  effect  of  what  he 
says  is  lessened  by  his  thinking  the  courts  of 
law  ought  to  have  decided  his  individual 
oases  on  pnnciples  different  from  those 
which,  however  unreasonable  at  first,  had 
yet  been  fully  established  by  decisions  both 
!■  England  and  Ireland,  and  are,  we  regret 
to  say,  undeniably  law.  The  murder  of 
men  of  rank  will  of  course  fix  attention  where 
tbat  of  the  poor  is  disregarded  ;  but  we  ima- 
gine as  far  as  motive  is  concerned — and 
those  murders  seem  referable  nK)re  oflen  to 
distinct  calculating  motive  than  to  impulse 
— very  much  the  same  state  of  feeling  dic- 
tates them.  To  terminate  a  tenancy  at  will, 
a  notice  to  quit  is  necessary,  and  the  slight- 
est irregularity  in  drawing  up  the  notice,  or 
the  delay  of  a  day  in  serving  it,  gives  the 
tenant  another  year's  possession  of  the  land. 
This  is  known  by  the  occupant  who  is  to  be 
ejected,  and  the  man  who  is  to  serve  the  no- 
tice is  watched) — ^the  notices  are  taken  from 
him,  or  he  is  bribed  not  to  serve  them  in 
proper  time.  If  he  be  faithful  to  his  em- 
ployer, he  will  probably  be  murdered  to 
prevent  the  service — if  the  notices  have  been 
served,  he  will  be  murdered  to  prevent  the 
proof  of  the  service.  In  either  case,  the 
impulse  of  revenge  has  not  suggested  the 
proceeding,  and  many  cases  of  murder  of 
the  lower  classes  were  plainly  for  this  pur- 
pose  alone.-  In  the  murders  of  Major  Ma- 
iMHi  and  Mr.  Roe,  we  trace  something  of  the 
same  feeling.  A  landlord  coming  occasion- 
ally among  those  whom  he  calls  his  people, 
determining  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how 
things  are,  forcing  them,  as  in  Major  Ma- 
hon's  case,  into  earnest  activity, — providing 
them  with  the  means  of  emigration,  but  say- 
ing you  shall  not  live  here  in  sloth,  we  can 
well  conceive  regarded  as  an  unwelcome 
visitor.  Had  his  exertions  been  less  strenu- 
ous,  had  his  tenants  feared  less  interruption 
of  their  habits,  he  would  most  probably  have 
been  safe.  In  Mr.  Roe's  case,  we  happen 
to  know  with  entire  certainty  that  a  few 


weeks  before  he  was  murdered,  he  spoke  of 
the  fcMy  of  thinking  there  Was  any  danger 
of  a  man's  life  who  acted  fairly  among  his 
tenants,  and  be  said  there  was  no  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  that  he  would  not  go  out 
unarmed  among  his*  The  event  shows  how 
entirely  deceived  he  was ;  but  at  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  case  before  the  magistrates  of 
Tipperary,  it  was  stated  by  Loi3  Suirdale 
or  Lord  Glengall,  we  forget  which,  that  the 
motive  of  this  murder  was,  that  at  Mr.  Roe's 
death,  his  children  being  young,  the  estate 
would  be  under  the  management  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  tenants  might  deal 
with  it  as  they  pleased.  The  imputed  motive 
does  not  appear  to  us  an  improbable  one, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  have  been 
stated  by  the  Tipperary  magistrate,  on  the 
authority  of  some  information  which  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  condition  on  which 
such  information  is  in  general  procured, 
nwre  distinctly  indicate.  The  interruption 
of  anything  with  which  they  are  familiar,  be 
it  good  or  evil,  is  by  a  neglected  tenantry 
regarded  as  the  great  grievance,  and  this 
will  in  every  possible  way  be  prevented. 
A  feeling  of  this  kind  is  common  to  all 
classes.  It  is  none  other  than  man's  natural 
indolence,  and  its  instinct  of  self-defence. 
A  good  man  is  thus  at  least  as  oflen  the 
object  of  their  attacks,  as  one  whose  motives 
are  more  in  accordance  with  their  own 
modes  of  thinking.  In  these  overpeopled 
districts,  however,  crime  most  oflen  origi- 
nates, and  in  these  localities  it  almost  always 
finds  the  opportunity  of  carrying  its  purposes 
into  effect.  "  For  miles  around,"  says  Mr. 
De  Vere,*  a  resident  of  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, '<  the  outrages  are  committed  by  persons 
brought  from  one  of  these  diseased  dis- 
tricts. They  may  have  had  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  but  the  thing  was  to  be 
done,  and  they  were  the  people  to  do  it." 
As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  a  mere  question  of  police  regula- 
tion, and  unconnected  with  individual  pro- 
perty,  which  may  be  described  as  having 
ceased  to  exist  in  many  of  those  overpeopled 
districts,  to  break  up  the  gang  of  ruffians 
that  have  obtained  possession  of  them.  The 
landlord  has  in  many  of  these  cases  as  little 
to  say  to  the  physical  or  moral  evils  exist- 
ing in  this  state  of  society,  of  which  he  is 
made  the  victim,  as  the  Chapter  of  West- 
minster now,  or  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
in  the.  days  of  old,  to  the  habits  of  the  per- 
sons assumed  by  the  old  playwrights  to  be 
under  his  peculiar  jurisdiction,  or  as  Dean 
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Merewether  himself  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  On  this  part  of  the 
case  we  think  the  eridence  absolutely  deci- 
sive as  far  as  particular  localities  are  cod- 
cerned.  This  leaves  undetermined  the 
question  of  the  places  to  which  the  redundant 
population  are  to  be  removed — whether  to 
the  colonies,  or,  as  some  would  suggest,  to 
cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  of 
which,  like  Sancho's  islands,  it  is  assumed 
there  never  can  be  a  want  for  any  enter- 
prising  projector.  A  second  proposition 
sought  to  be  established  is,  the  demand  for 
labour  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  colonies  ; 
and  on  this  part  of  the  case,  the  advocates 
of  Colonization  also  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  entirely  successful.  Before,  however, 
we  discuss  this,  we  may  describe  an  impor- 
tant pah  of  the  case  as  already  practically 
decided.  In  the  summer  of  1846,  the  great 
number  of  dl,086  emigrants  sailed  from 
Irish  stations  to  North  America.  In  1847, 
the  number  was  enormously  larger ;  it  was 
81,658,  and  this  does  not  include  such  Irish 
as  sailed  from  Liverpool,  which  yet  must 
have  added  its  thousands  to  the  stream  of 
emigration.  In  previous  years,  when  emi- 
gration was  conhned  to  persons  possessed  of 
some  capital,  and  energy,  and  intelligence, 
and  before  whole  multitudes  were  driven  by 
the  scourge  of  famine  from  their  own  shores, 
flying  desolation  rather  than  seeking  a  home, 
it  might  not  have  seemed  altogether  unrea- 
sonable to  have  lefl  to  his  (Bvn  guidance  the 
emigrant,  to  pursue,  like  any  other  man,  an 
adventure  suggested  by  his  own  notions  of 
prudence,  and  to  be  effected  by  his  own 
means.  The  interference  of  the  State,  it 
might  be  contended,  was  as  little  called  for 
to' aid  a  man  taking  a  farm  in  Canada,  as  if 
he  had  chosen  to  migrate  from  Kildare  to 
Donegal,  or  to  pursue  any  other  course  re- 

fulated  by  his  own  views  of  liis  own  interest, 
imigration,  it  would  appear,  is  now  con- 
ducted on  such  a  scale  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  checked,  and  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  in  which  the  general  community  is 
uninterested.  Shall  it  be  left  to  itself? 
Shall  the  multitudes,  who,  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  are  passing  to  other  shores,  be  lefl 
to  perish  there,  or  shall  the  State  interfere — 
not  to  create,  for  that  is  not  now  the  question 
— not  to  stimulate,  for  the  passion  that  now 
agitates  the  multitudes  does  not  require  in- 
centives— but  to  direct  this  mighty  move- 
ment to  good  ?  Within  the  last  year  ten 
thousand  persons  have  perished  of  fever  in 
the  emigrant  vessels,  or  in  quarantine,  afler 
their  landing  in  America.  Probably  with- 
out one  shilling  of  additional  expense,  no 
matter  from  what  souroe  the  funds  for  their 
passage  were   derived — nay,   probably,   at 


considerably  les»  expense  than  atteaded  their 
own  ill-advised  arrangements,  much  of  this 
disease  and  this  suffering  might  have  been 
spared.* 

The  excess  of  labour  in  Ireland,  embar. 
rassing  all  dealings  with  land,  the  want  of 
labour  in  our  colonies,  without  which  their, 
land,  absolutely  onlimited,  must  remain  un- 
productive, are  the  two  propositioos  on  which 
the  whole  project  of  Colonization  from  Ire* 
land  to  the  colonies  depends.  Assume  the 
case  proved,  and  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  sources  from  which  the  expense  of  re* 
moving  the  emigrant  and  supporting  him 
till  he  obtains  work  is  to  be  defrayed.  On 
the  estates  where  such  removal  is  most  ne- 
cessary, there  is  now  no  rent  whatever  paid  ; 
the  proprietor,  as  far  as  these  estates  are 
concerned,  is  wholly  unable  to  bear  the  ex* 
pense.  On  the  Irish  part  of  the  subject,  the 
evidence  of  most  importance  is  that  of  Mr. 
De  Vere,  who  tells  us  of  "  nine  Poor-law 
Unions,  which,  taken  together,  contain  a 
population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  peo- 
ple, with  a  valuation  which  afibrds  only 
twelve  shillings  to  each.  To  enable  pau- 
pers to  emigrate  costs  a  larger  sum,  in  the 
first  instance,  than  that  which  will  support 
them  by  means  of  out-door  relief  during 
one  year :  to  support  them  at  home  for  one 
year,  by  means  of  any  funds  which  the  land 
can  supply,  is,  I  believe,  impossible,  h 
would,  therefore,  I  conclude,  be  impossible 
from  the  land  to  provide  the  funds  for  their 
emigration."  Yet,  as  it  would  seem,  Mr. 
De  Vere  thinks  even  property  thus  circum- 
stanced may  ultimately  recover,  for  he  pro- 
poses loans  to  the  proprietors  of  such  estates 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration — he  means  for. 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  tenants  to 
emigrate.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  many 
of  our  readers  may  think  it  high  time  for 
the  proprietor  himself  to  emigrate.  Loans 
are  by  a  late  act  given  to  proprietors  for 

Purposes  of  agricultural  improvement.  Mr. 
>e  Vere  suggests,  that  to  render  these  effec- 
tual, loans  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  given 
for  emigration  purposes.  "  Many  a  man 
would  gladly  avail  himself  of  a  loan,  if 
allowed  to  apply  half  of  it  to  the  purpose  of 
emigration,  and  half  to  that  of  improved 
agriculture,  who  would  deem  the  latter  a 
hopeless  matter  if  he  had  not  the  means  of* 


•  "The  chief  value,"  says  Lord  Durham,  ••of 
the  North  American  Colonies  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, consists  in  their  presenting  a  field  where  mil- 
lions, even  of  those  who  are  distressed  at  hoBM» 
might  be  established  in  plenty  and  happiness.  I 
object  only  to  such  emigration  as  now  takes  place, 
without  forethought,  preparation,  method,  or  sys- 
tem of  any  kind.** — Lokd  DvmuAM.    1839. 
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pramoUngthe  fbrater  at  the  same  time."  He 
also  suggests  the  relief  of  estates  burdened 
with  a  redundant  population,  by  allowing 
the  sum  requisite  for  emigration  to  be  raised 
on  the  credit  of  -the  poor-rates ;  and,  if  we 
understand  him  rightly,  to  be  repaid  by  the 
particular  estate.  "  The  payment,"  he  says, 
^'  including  interest,  would  range  over  a  cer- 
taia  number  of  years ;  but  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  emigration,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  would  be  rendered  possible ; 
there  would  be  therefore  an  immediate  pro- 
vision iot  the  payment  of  the  instalments.  If, 
ou  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  support  the 
same  people  at  home,  the  annual  expense 
will  not  be  much  less  than  the  entire  ex- 
peose  of  emigration."  In  an  afler  part  of 
his  evidence,  he  tells  us,  that  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  .J&5  a  head  being  the  average  cost 
of  maintaining  a  pauper  for  a  year,  it  would 
be  a  most  economical  application  of  money 
to  remove  him,  as  the  average  cost  of  emi- 
gration to  Canada  is  not  more  than  j£4  a 
head.  Mr.  De  Vere,  however,  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  such  aid  from  the  State  as 
will  provide  employment  for  the  additional 
number  sent  to  the  colonies,  as  the  colonial 
labour  market  would  not  absorb  them.  With- 
out emigration,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  De  Vera 
that  the  Poor-law  system  in  the  densely 
populated  districts  of  Ireland  must  break 
down.  "It  is  physically  impossible,"  he 
says,  "  that  it  should  continue.  The  labour 
and  odium  attending  the  management  of 
committees,  are  such  as  few  can  imagine. 
When  the  best  members  have  been  worked 
out,  the  committee  will  collapse,  and  the 
whole  relief  system  break  down.  Paid 
guardians  may  be  substituted,  but  with  them 
the  difficulties  will  be  even  greater."  We 
are  not  sure  of  this.  "  They  will  have 
much  less  local  knowledge ;  and  the  very 
fact  that  they  were  paid,  would  make  them 
iQore  subject  to  popular  jealousy  and  indig- 
nation. They  would,"  he  adds,  "  have  less 
facilities  in  collecting  the  rates." 

It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  threat  that  Mr. 
De  Vera,  states  the  inevitable  result  of  no 
sufficient  remedial  measures  being  adopted, 
in  an  increased  immigration  of  Irish  into 
England,  and  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the 
war-howl  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick — 
"  Let  us  arise,  and  go  forth,  and  eat  that  na- 
tion" Such  will  be  their  language — meta- 
phor, no  doubt — but  expressive  of  a  very 
serious  state  of  faqts,  which  perhaps  is  too 
faintly  indicated  in  the  scientific  dialect  in 
which  our  witness  expresses  the  determina- 
tioa  of  his  countrymen : — 

**  The  present  state  of  Ireland  mast  necessarily 
increase  the  immigration  of  &e  Irish  poor  into 


I^Dgland,  for  the  tame  rsasoa  thatithas  prodbeed 
it.  As  Vme  as  the  wages  in  England  are  such 
as  to  ffive  uxe  people  more  than  the  bare  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  as  long  as  the  Irishman  is  unable 
It)  earn  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  by  labour  in 
Ireland,  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  underbid  the 
English  labourer,  and  therefore  if  he  chooses  to 
Qome  over  to  England,  I  think  he  is  likely  to  get 
labour ;  at  all  events,  he  will  try."* 


*  Mr.  De  Vere,  in  a  publication  whJch  has 
reached  us  since  writing  the  above,  and  the  name 
of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  article, 
describes  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  probable  in> 
vasion  of  England  by  Irish  labourers,  and  its  ef- 
fects : — 

•*  The  invading  army  will  be  an  army  of  labour- 
ers ;  a  certain  proportion  of  each  detachment  will 
find  work;  and  the  rest,  being  sent  back  free  of  ex- 
pense, will  try  their  chance  again,  and  make  their 
way  where  they  find  an  opening.  This  invasion  is 
not  to  be  prevented  except  by  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  English  labourers,  which  in  England  must 
be  but  local,  and  therefore  unavailing ;  lor  it  would 
not  suit  a  country  at  once  commercial  and  crowded, 
to  encourage  Lynch  Law. 

**  Judge,  Sir,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  ultimate 
consec^uences  of  this  Irish  settlement  in  England,  : 
assuming  as  data  your  well-known  opinions  of  us. 
By  degrees  your  favoured  land  will  be  as  much 
overpeopled  as  Ireland.  Emigration  will  l>ecome 
every  day  more  obviously  necessary.  You  will 
still  be  talking  about  it,  but  you  will  probably  have 
only  succeeded  in  discovering  difficulties  which- 
you  ought  to  have  overcome.  Emigration  being 
still  unaided,  the  question  is  who  the  emigrants 
are  to  be,  Saxon  or  Celt  ?  You  affirm  that  the  Saxon 
makes  much  the  better  emigrant;  I  admit  that  the 
Saxon  is  much  the  richer  man,  and  all  agree  that 
he  has  more  enterprise.  The  Saxon  race,  there- 
fore, will  begin  to  move  off;  and  in  place  of  the* 
forest  giants  which  you  fell,  you  wjU  make  a  young 
*  plantation'  of  your  own  in  New  Brunswick,  as 
you  did  in  Ulster  In  the  meantime,  population 
being  thus  reduced  at  home,  wa^es  will  nse  ;  and 
your  •  Irish  enemV  in  every  parish  having  waxed . 
prosperous,  will  think  it  his  duty  to  marry.  Tlie 
Irish  are  a  people  of  sanguine  temperament,  affec- 
tionate dispositions,  and  strong  social  needs,  with  a 
considerable  regard  for  household  morality,  and 
only  a  finite  power  of  calculating  consequences ; 
the  aggregate  of  which  qualities  points  ominously 
in  the  direction  of  holy  matrimony.  Let  no  one 
deceive  you :  the  question  with  them  will  very 
soon  be  narrowed  into  this  small  compass,  viz., 
«  With  whom  are  they  to  contract  marriage,  Saxon 
or  Celt  r  The  Saxon  might  probably  frown  upon 
their  suit;  but  it  is  possible  that  an  infinite  number 
of  modest  jroung  Irish  women,  with  violet  eyes,  a 
winning  mirth,  and  a  bold  innocence,  hearing  of 
the  prosperity  of  their  brothers,  might  find  their 
way  to  England  also ;  and  it  might  happen  that  she 
who  was  one  man's  sister,  not  standing  In  that  rela- 
tion to  another,  would  become  his  wife.  What  - 
next  ?  for  this  is  only  the  beginninjp;  of  the  end. ' 
There  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  young 
wives,  who  before  the  end  of  one  year  would  not 
have  brought  into  the  world  another  being  exactly 
like  his  father,  with  the  exception  of  being  smaller. 
These  are  amongst  the  arts  of  war;  and  it  was  the 
young  women  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Caspian 
that  blew  up  the  Roman  Empire.  What  is  to  Ptop 
this  process  ?  In  what  can  it  result  but  the  diffu- 
sion of  one  single  brogue  swallowing  up  the  sixty- 
four  dialects  of  England  ? 
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He  will  earn  his  wages-— transmit  his.  money 
home  by  some  bank  order,  and  then  claim 
his  transmission  back  as  a  pauper  at  the 
public  expense. 

Supposing  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
population  to  continue  unaided  by  emigra- 
tion, the  revenue  derived  from  Ireland  must 
diminish,  as  all  classes  who  contribute  to  it 
will  be  impoverished.  In  the  year  1847, 
there  was  an  excess  above  that  of  the  years 
1846  and  1846,  but  Mr.  Dq  Vere  accounts 
for  this  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
at  the  time,  while  the  levy  of  the  heavy 
rates  had  not  yet  commenced.  A  system  of 
emigration,  we  are  told,  largely  and  wisely 
conaucted,  would,  in  addition  to  its  effects 
on  colonial  trade  and  consumption,  necessa- 
rily increase  the  revenue  and  trade  of  Ireland 
b3&  increasing  its  prosperity.  It  would  in- 
crease its  prosperity  by  stimulating  agricul- 
ture, and  by  improving  our  social  relations, 
and  thus  diminishing  absenteeism ;  by  add- 
ing  to  the  security  of  property,  it  would  pro- 
mote the  investment  of  capital.  Emigration 
is  necessary  as  a  means  of  disburdening 
Ireland  from  a  population,  which  not  only 
renders  impossible  the  application  of  any 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  that  coun- 
try, but  which  endangers  England,  and 
threatens,  in  no  long  period  of  time,  to  render 
the  whole  empire  as  miserable  as  that  afflict- 
ed country.  In  the  Third  Report  on  Emi- 
gration (1826)  is  a  remarkable  passage,  in 
which  we  find  this  fear  distinctly  expressed. 
They  recommended — 

**  The  removal  of  that  excess  of  labour  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  whole  labouring 
classes  is  deteriorated  and  destroyed.  The  ques- 
tion of  emigration  from  Ireland  is  decided  by  the 
population  itself,  and  that  which  remains  for  the 
Legislature  to  decide  is,  whether  it  shall  be  turn- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  or  whether  it  shall  be  suffered  to 
take  that  which  will  be,  and  is,  its  inevitable 
course— to  deluge  Great  Britain  with  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and  gradually,  but  certainly,  to 
equalize  the  state  of  the  English  and  Irish  pea- 
santry. Two  different  rates  of  wages,  and  two 
different  conditions  of  the  labouring  classes  can- 
not permanently  coexist.    One  of  two  results  ap- 


••  Moreover,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  whom  you  were 
lately  on  the  point  of  setting  down  for  an  enlight- 
ened man,  has  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  openly  de- 
clared that  he  prefers  his  religion  to  yours ;  nay, 
that  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Puseyite,  though  a 
liberal  in  politics ;  in  confirmation  of  which  he  is 
constituting  in  England  a  hierarchy,  built  up  of 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  probably  a  cardinal  at 
the  summit  What,  if  on  finding  this  Church, 
thouzh  in  all  other  respocts  perfectly  appointed, 
yet  deficient  in  a  laity,  he  should  resolve  to  put  up 
with  yours,  and  issue  orders  for  your  conversion 
accordingly  ?*' 


pears  to  be  inevitable ;  ^e  Irish  popuktioD  most 
be  raised  towards  the  standard  of  the  English,  or 
the  English  depressed  towards  that  of  the 
Irish."*    The  question  whether  an  "extensive 


•  We  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  statement  of 
this  series  of  authorities,  all  favourable  to  coloniza- 
tion, by  dwelling  on  the  state  of  Ireland  since  the 
loss  of  the  potatoe.  We  therefore  prefer  stating  m 
a  note  the  following  facts  and  considerations. 

In  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  even  an- 
tecedent to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  the 
number  of  labourers  was  so  great  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  themt  during  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  to  obtain  any  employment.  They 
lived  by  taking  conacre.  Conacre  was  land  hired 
for  a  crop,  most  often  of  potatoes,  sometimes  of  oats. 
No  r<^lation  of  landlord  and  tenant  was  intended  by 
the  parties  to  such  contracts  to  exist  between  them, 
nor  was  any  such  relation  implied  by  the  Iaw» 
which  will  now  and  theh  assert  contracts  between 
people,  which  they  have  no  thought  themselves  of 
making.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  definition 
which  will  include  ever^  case  coming  within  the 
notion  of  conacre,  nor  will  any  description  be  alto- 
gether sufiicient.  An  assistant  barrister,  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  Devon  Commission,  tells  us, 
that  the  use  of  the  land  for  a  period  within  a  year 
is  what  is  meant  when  the  expression  is  used  of  con- 
acre for  the  crop.  The  possession  of  the  land  is  not 
supposed  to  be  parted  with  by  the  person  giving  a 
right  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  growing  a  crop, 
nor  can  he  distrain  the  crop,  as  for  rent.  For  the 
ri^ht  of  taking  a  crop  from  the  land,  the  peasant 
will  manure  the  land,  and  prepare  it  for  a  future 
crop  of  grain.  Such  manure  is  often  the  sole  pay- 
ment which  he  makes  for  the  produce  of  the  land 
which  he  so  occupies.  It  is  often  manured  for  him 
by  the  person  from  whom  he  takes  it,  and  the  pay- 
ment is  then  most  often  in  labour.  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
calculation  when  you  would  estimate  the  condition 
of  the  conacre-holder,  but  we  are  scarcely  wrong 
when  we  say,  that  in  Munster,and  where  the  deal- 
ing is  between  the  farmer  and  the  cottier  labourer, 
the  value  of  the  land  is  calculated  at  the  very 
highest  possible  price,  and  the  labour  at  the  low- 
est rate  of  wages  given  in  the  particular  district. 
This  statement  represents  the  tenant  farmer  as 
more  griping,  and  the  labourer  as  more  oppressed 
than  pjerhaps  the  actual  facts  warrant,  as  the 
labour  is  truly  not  wanted  by  the  farmer  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  conacre 
labourer  should  give  it  to  discharge  bis  arrear. 
Neither  party  to  the  contract  is  wholly  free.  The 
peasant  will  combine  with  his  fellow-suflerers  of 
the  same  class  with  himself,  to  turn  up  grass  land, 
and  compel  its  being  ^iven  in  conacre,  if  the  farmer 
does  not  wish  to  give  it,  and  the  low  price  of  labour 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons seeking  employment,  as  the  political  econo- 
mists would  say — wanting  food,  would  be  the  truer 
statement,  and  determined  to  live  in  idleness.  By 
the  conacre  system,  the  peasant  is  enabled  to  pro- 
cure a  certain  amount  of  employment,  which  be 
would  not  otherwise  obtain.  The  value  of  the 
return  which  he  gives  for  it  may  be  estimated  from 
the  statement  submitted  to  Lord  John  Russell  by 
Mr.  Godley  and  others  —**  In  England,  only  three 
labourers  are  employed  on  every  100  arable  acres ; 
in  Ireland,  eight'**    In  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
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plan  of  emimtion  shall  or  rimll  not  be  adopted, 
resolves  iteelf  into  this  simple  point — whether  the 
wheat-fed  population  of  Great  Britain  shall  or 
diall  not  be  snpplanted  by  the  potatoe-fed  popula- 
tion of  Ireland? — whether  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
ference to  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  shall 
or  shall  not  progressively  become  what  Ireland 
is?" 


Inquiry  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  facts  leading  to 
the  same  conclusion  are  distinctly  stated ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  the  individual 
labourer  gets  less,  yet  on  any  given  work  a  greater 
number  of  labourers  are  employed,  and  a  greater 
sum  expended  in  payment  of  labour  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.  The  farmer  could,  for  the  most  part, 
get  on  without  these  additional  hands  forced  upon 
him  for  their  own  purposes  by  the  cottiers.  More 
of  his  land  than  proper  management  of  it  would 
suggest,  is  thrown  into  tillage.  The  circumstances 
under  which  work  is  given  by  the  farmers  is  illus- 
trated by  the  examination  of  a  labourer,  who  held 
three  roods  of  ground  with  his  cottage,  and  who 
found  it  in  general  necessary  to  take  an  acre  of 
conacre  in  addition.  His  family,  resident  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  examination  by  Lord  Devon, 
were  six ;  his  elder  sons  had  been  provided  for  in 
the  police;  be  is  asked,  is  he  able  to  get  employ- 
ment for  any  of  the  six  ?  and  his  answer  is — "  No ; 
according  as  I  run  in  debt,  I  might  get  a  little  em- 
ployment for  them,  but  I  am  not  just  in  debt." 
•* In  debt  to  whom  ?"  "To  my  employer.  If  I 
am  not  able  to  pay  for  the  conacre,  I  make  applica- 
tion to  him,  and  he  will  give  me  some  work  for 
an  additional  man  to  help  me  to  pay  it.*'  He  de- 
scribes eightpence,  and  sometimes  sixpence  a  day 
as  the  wages  that  can  be  earned,  "  and  if  I  lef^  my 
employment  to-morrow,  there  would  be  twenty 
looking  for  it,  bad  as  it  is."  The  landlord  of  this 
man  seems  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  giving 
more  employment  than  farmers  usually  have,  and 
the  tenant  seems,  from  the  evidence  he  gives,  to  be 
a  hard-working,  industrious  man  ;  but  surely,  the 
chance  of  his  getting  employment  for  one  of  his 
sons,  depending  on  his  being  in  debt  to  bis  employ- 
er, shows  pretty  plainly,  that  neither  are  quite  free 
in  the  dealing,  and  that  which  ought  to  be  bought 
and  sold,  **  a  good  day's  wages  for  a  good  day's 
work,"  is  not  the  thing  contemplated  by  either 
buyer  or  seller.  The  labourer  feels  that  he  is 
working  for  a  dead  horse — to  use  his  own  familiar 
expression— and  is  disposed  to  pay  for  it  no  higher 

Knee  than  its  present  value  The  conacre  system 
as  for  the  labourer  the  advantage  of  getting  em- 
ployment for  his  wife  and  children  on  the  ground 
so  occupied.  But,  whatever  be  its  advantages  or 
disadvantages,  with  the  potatoe  this  mode  of  hus- 
bandry seems  for  ever  gone.  In  this  system,  money 
did  not  pass  between  the  labourer  and  his  employer 
— for  the  labour  was  given  in  payment  of  a  debt 
already  contracted ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  assert,  that  money  never  passed  into  the 
conacre  tenant's  hands.  A  money  value  was  as- 
ramed  by  both  as  the  measure  of  what  each  had  to 
dispose  of;  in  most  cases  the  labour,  mortgaged  as 
it  were  to  the  farmer,  was  less  than  a  man's  whole 
time,  or  less  than  the  price  for  which  the  conacre 
ground  was  given  him,  and  in  theiie  cases  necessa- 
rily, and  in  numberless  others,  the  difference  was 
expressed  and  paid  in  money  secured  most  fre- 
((nently  by  promissory  note  passed  at  the  time 
when  the  ground  was  given,  and  payable  about  the 
time  when  the  crop  was  fit  to  oe  removed.  In 
every  cabin,  too,  there  was  a  pig,  and  the  pig  was 
always  sold  (ot  a  money  price.    We  are  far  from 


This  committee,  in  1827,  repeated,  in  other 
words,  the  same  urgent  fear.  In  1830,  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor  was 
undertaken  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee  afBrmed  the 
same  inevitable  consequence — suggesting 
that  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  then  also 
overburdened,  if  effectual  as  a  remedy, 
must  reproduce  the  evil;  as  the  rate  of 
wages  being  increased,  would  increase  the 


sure  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract,  if  actual  money  to  a  greater 
extent  passed  between  them  in  this* dealing.  In 
every  case  where  potatoes  are  described  as  pur- 
chased with  money  by  the  labourer,  it  would 
appear  to  us,  that  his  labour  is  sold  for  a  less  price. 
Where  the  only  articles  to  be  exchanged  are  labour 
and  food,  the  introduction  of  money  does  not  facili- 
tate the  dealing,  while  it  adds  to  the  expense  by 
introducing  as  a  new  element,  the  profit  of  the  per- 
son whose  trade  it  is  to  supply  money,  and  whose 
intervention  is  only  useful  when  more  than  two 
commodities  are  to  be  exchanged.  When  any  por- 
tion of  the  capital  is  supplied  either  to  farmer  or 
labourer  by  any  dealer  in  money,  more  than  its 
value  is  charged  for  such  accommodation,  and  it 
seems  absolutely  incredible  to  persons,  even  those 
best  acquainted  with  Ireland,  how  the  Irish  agri- 
culturist— of  any  class — can  pay  the  sums  exacted, 
when  it  is  necessary  at  all  to  deal  with  borrowed 
money.  Between  the  farmer  and  the  conacre 
tenant,  we  see  no  use  in  its  introduction  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  exists.  We  believe  that  in  the  state- 
ment of  account  between  such  parties,  there  is 
little  room  for  difference,  and  that,  though  there  is 
much  of  grinding  oppression,  when  a  disappoint- 
ment in  the  crop  occurs,  and  each  seeks  to  shift 
the  loss  on  the  other,  in  ordinary  seasons  the  ad- 
vantage is  altogether  to  the  labourer.  This  state 
of  things,  however,  is  one  that  must  pass  away 
when  cereal  food  is  introduced— a  higher  rate  of 
wages  must  be  given.  The  preparation  of  this 
food  will  introduce  the  trade  or  the  baker  and  the 
miller — and  with  them  money-wages  will  become 
necessary — with  better  food  will  come  the  physical 
power  of  working  more,  and  the  production  and 
preparation  of  that  food,  b&ing  no  longer  carried  on 
in  the  labourer's  potatoe  patch  and  cabin,  more 
labour  will  be  ^iven  on  his  master's  ground,  and 
higher  wages  will  have  been  earned  with  a  fuller 
measure  of  profit  to  his  employer.  A  higher 
standard  of  comfort  in  everything  will  be  suggested 
by  change  of  food,  and  will  induce  feelings  of  self- 
respect,  and  the  population  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  level  of  subsistence — at  least,  such  will  be  the 
tendency.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
the  reckless  marriages  in  Ireland  are  chiefly  among 
those  who  are  hopeless  of  any  improvement  in 
their  condition— that  utter  despair  and  the  sympa- 
thy it  seeks,  lead  to  what  in  other  circumstances 
would  seem  to  be  madness — and  that  any  change 
in  the  prospects  of  the  labourer  will  vary  tliis  In- 
deed, tne  potatoe  failure  of  the  last  year  did  vary 
it.  Through  considerable  parts  of  the  country  the 
labourers  on  the  public  works  were  better  fed  than 
they  had  ever  been  before,  but  their  food  was  dif- 
ferent— they  had  no  longer  the  conacre  potatoe 
field ;  and  whether  it  was  that  without  the  bit  of 
ground  they  feared  to,  marry,  or  whether  other 
hopes  were  suggested  by  the  expectation  of  con- 
tinued employment  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  and 
with  better  food,  there  were  few  marriages  amoag 
this  class  during  the  years  of  184fi  or  1847. 
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temptation  to  the  immigration  of  the  Irish 
labourer.  Colonization  from  Ireland,  on  the 
contrary,  by  raising  the  rate  of  wages  in 
Ireland,  diminishes  this  inducement,  and  les- 
sens the  number  of  Irish  labourers  in  the 
English  market.  In  1636,  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  bearing  the  sig- 
natures  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
nine  other  Commissioners,  recommended 
that  while  relief  should  be  given  to  the  im- 
potent poor,  the  interests  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  labouring  classes  in  particular, 
should  be  guarded,  by  giving  support  to  the 
able-bodied  only  throu^  emigration,  or  as  a 
preliminary  to  it.  This  report  was  submit- 
ted  by  Grovernment  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Senior,  and  they,  too, 
recommended  emigration  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland. 
'^  Emigration  can  be  employed,  as  in  Eng- 
land, in  addition  to  the  workhouse;  only 
that  which  in  England  is  partial,  must  in 
Ireland  be  made  general,  and  that  which  in 
England  is  acted  on  to  a  small  extent,  must 
in  Ireland  be  acted  on  to  a  large  extent." 
They  proceed  to  state  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  emigrants  in  the  colony  to 
which  they  may  be  sent.  No  higher  mo- 
tives are  suggested  for  this  than  that  the  fate 
of  the  first  settlers  will  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  every  extensive  system  of 
colonization.  "  If  large  numbers  of  help- 
less persons  are  turnea  out  on  the  coast  of 
America,  and  left  to  wander  about  without 
guide  or  protector,  many  will  inevitably  fall 
into  difficulties,  and  these  will  send  home 
such  accounts  as  will  deter  other  people  in 
Ireland  from  exposing  themselves  to  the  like 
sufferings."  Mr.  Senior  tells  us,  that  he 
looks  to  "  emigration  as  a  remedy,  not  as  a 
regimen  ;  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
[he  is  writing  in  1837],  where  accidental 
causes  have  created  an  excessive  population, 
it  is  not  only  an  expedient,  but  a  necessary 
measure  of  immediate  relief.  But  I  trust," 
he  adds,  **  that  hereafter  the  population  of 
Ireland  will  be  proportioned  to  the  means  of 
subsistence,  not  by  emigration  at  the  public 
expense,  but  by  the  prudence  which  keeps 
it  so  proportioned  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe." 

In  Mr.  Nicholls's  reports,  on  which  the 
Irish  poor-law  was  founded, — and  of  which 
poor-law  we  trust  our  quoting  these  reports 
for  a  different  purpose,  will  not  be  under- 
stood as  implying  our  approval  in  any  de- 
cree whatever,* — the  continued  migration  of 
labourers  from  Ireland  to  England  Is  dwelt 


*  We  cannot  but  think  that  when  the  Irish  tys- 
tem  of  poor-laws  was  introduced  in  1836  that  a 
great  mistake  was  made.    There  can  be  no  reasen- 


opon  as  a  grievance  to  EoglafKi ;  and  Mr. 
Nicholls  says,  that  to  remedy  this,  <<  emigra* 
tion  not  only  may,  but  I  believe,  must,  be 


able  doubt  that  the  chief  obiect  of  that  measure 
was  to  rescue  England  from  the  effect  of  what  was 
described  as  the  continued  immigration  of  Irish 
pauperism.  The  existence  of  the  system  of  English 
poor-laws  had  rendered  it  perhaps  necessary,  either 
that  the  system  should  be  g^dually  got  rid  of  in 
England,  or  adopted  in  Ireland.  The  reform  of 
the  English  poor-laws  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  could  have  been  safely  esta- 
blbhed.  That  the  two  countries  should  perma- 
nently exist  under  different  laws  on  a  subject 
involving  the  entire  social  condition  of  both,  would 
be  altogether  unjust,  and  a  poor-law  for  Ireland,  or 
its  abolition  for  England,  was  inevitable.  The  im- 
migration of  Irish  labourers  was  dwelt  on  as  a 
grievance  to  the  English  labourer.  Their  perma- 
nent introduction  would  no  doubt  lower  the  rate  of 
wages,  but  their  occasional  employment  in  harvest- 
work  could  not  have  this  effect.  It,  in  truth,  in- 
creased the  fund  from  which  wages  could  be  paid, 
as  it  enabled  more  ground  to  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation than  could  nave  been  profitably  cultivated 
had  resident  labourers  whose  services  were  re- 
quired but  for  a  few  weeks  been  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported from  the  farm  on  which  a  few  weeks'  work 
was  required  for  the  whole  year.  During  the  last 
year,  when  what  was  called  labour  on  the  public 
roads  kept  the  Irishman  at  home,  much  of  the  har- 
vest in  England  is  said  to  have  been  lost  This 
view  of  the  question  is  very  strikingly  put  by  Mr. 
Senior,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1831,  and,  after 
discussing  the  question  of  labourers  in  great  towns, 
where  the  immi^ants  resort,  he  says,  **  I  have 
argued  the  question  as  an  Englishman,  but  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  British  Empire,  bound  to  look 
impartially  at  the  interests  of  its  different  mem- 
bers, I  am  inexpressibly  disgusted  at  the  wish  to 
deprive  the  Irish  labourer  of  his  resort  to  England. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  benefits  derived  by  Ireland 
from  that  intercourse,  not  merely  among  tho«e  of 
the  Irish  that  come  here,  but  even  among  those 
that  remain  at  home.  The  Evidence  (State  of 
Ireland,  1830)  is  full  of  the  improvement  in  habits, 
tastes,  and  feelings,  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
those  who  have  visited  England.  And  is  it  politic, 
is  it  just,  to  wish  to  deprive  Ireland,  as  much  a 
part' of  the  Empire  as  England,  of  these  advan- 
tages, merely  on  the  ground  of  some  supposed  in- 
convenience to  ourselves?  Can  the  Union  have 
more  effective  enemies  than  those  who  would  con- 
sider Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  <m6  country  when 
we  are  to  gain  by  it,  and  ttvo  when  we  fancy  we 
are  to  lose  ?"  This  would  not  be  the  time  or  place 
to  state  our  views  on  the  subject,  but  we  may 
say  that  we  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers*  reasoning, 
in  which— without  however  relying  on  emigration 
as  of  all  the  advantage  to  tht  ))arent  country,  which 
it  appears  to  us  to  possess — he  insists  on  it  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
assist  England — and,  we  may  now  add,  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire — in  retracing  its  steps,  and 
enabling  it  to  get  rid  of  its  poor-law  system.  Mr. 
Senior,  who  quotes  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  just 
cited,  a  considerable  portion  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  evi- 
dence («*  Poor  of  Ireland,  1S30*'),  describes  that 
Evidence  as  "  the  most  instructive,  perhaps,  ever 
given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Its  publication  in  a  cheaper  form,  instead  of  being 
locked  up  in  the  foliot  of  the  Report,  would  be  a 
great  put>Uc  service."    Even  now,  at  the  distance 
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had  recourse  to  whenever  the  population  he. 
comes  excessive  in  any  district/'  He  would 
limit  the  emigration  to  British  colonies,  and 
have  arrangements  made  to  protect  the  emi. 
grants  on  their  arrival,  and  to  ensure  their 
emplovment  at  the^  eariiest  period.  **  At 
home,  he  adds,  "  they  were  a  hurden  :  in 
their  new  position  they  will  increase  the  ge- 
neral productive  powers  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  enlai^  the  demand  for  British  pro- 
duce.'' In  his  second  report,  ho  again  ad- 
verts to  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  labour 
beyond  the  existing  means  of  employment, 
and  its  inevitable  result  in  depressing  the 
whole  population  in  the  moral  and  social 
scale.  "  The  evil  is  pressing,  and  emigra- 
tion seems  to  be  the  only  i^nmediate  remedy, 
or  rather  palliation,  ibr  the  state  of  things 
existing  in  Donegal,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  west  and  south."  In  Lord  Devon's  re- 
port,  emigration  was  in  the  same  way  insist- 
ed  on,  not  as  a  single  remedy,  but  as  one  of 
many.  In  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  in 
18S7,  on  introducing  the  Irish  poor-law,  there 
was  almost  a  pledge  given  of  its  being  ac- 
companied with  measures  for  an  extensive 
emigration.  He  spoke  of  the  measure  as 
quite  ineffective  to  save  the  people  from  des- 
titution, and  the  necessity  there  was  to  have 
**  some  vent  in  emigration,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  country  during  a  state  of  transi- 
tion."* 


of  nearly  twenty  years  since  it  was  given,  we  wish 
it  coald  be  reprinted.  His  answer  to  a  very  im- 
portant and  searching  question  deserves  to  be  often 
in  the  Statesman's  mind  who  thinks  of  the  two 

great  portions  of  the  Empire, — "  Is  not  the  ten- 
ency  of  the  system  of  the  poor-laws  to  produce 
pauperism,  and  the  tendency  of  a  system  of  charita- 
ble relief  to  produce  mendicancy  ?"  His  reply  is, 
'*  I  think  that  it  depends  altogetner  on  the  state  of 
the  population  as  to  character  and  morals.  It  is  a 
most  important  question  for  Ireland,  whether  you 
will  submit  for  a  time  to  its  mendicity,  or  exchange 
that  mendicity  for  a  regular  and  compulsory  pauper- 
ism. Now,  on  many  accounts,  I  would  prefer  the  for- 
mer alternative,  and  one  of  my  reasons  is,  that  educa- 
tion will  at  length  quell  the  one,  but  not  the  other. 
The  act  of  becoming  a  mendicant  is  one  of  unmixed 
degradation ;  and  the  self-resoect,  inspired  by  edu- 
cation, stands  directly  and  aiametrically  opposed 
tn  it.  It  is  not  so  with  the  act  of  becoming  a  pau- 
per, a  stale  sanctioned  by  law,  and  in  enterine  on 
which  the  consciousness  of  right,  and  the  resolute 
assertion  of  it,  temper  the  humiliation.  This  ad- 
mits of  historical  illustration.  The  mendicity  of 
Scotland  gave  way,  in  a  few  years,  to  its  education. 
The  pauperism  and  education  of  England  advanced 
contemporaneously.  The  floating  mendicity  of 
Ireland  will  cease  under  the  causes  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  it.  Estalilish  pauperism,  you 
will  establish  so  many  parochial  fixtures,  around 
which  your  worst  population  will  gather,  and  from 
which  yon  will  find  it  impoesinle  to  dislodge 
them." 

*  And  see  a  passage  to  the  same  eflfecti  from  a 
speech  of  Lord  Grey,  22d  February,  1S31  :— "  Be- 
fore sny  meMure  could  be  adopted  for  the  perma- 1 


The  opinion^  thus  expressed  were  all 
formed  long  before  the  potatoe  rot  had  ren- 
dered the  question,  if  possible,  more  iTe% 
from  doubt ;  and  individual  landlords  have, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  their  people,  both 
those  whom  they  assisted  to  reniove,  and 
those  whom  they  retained,  done  much  to  aid 
emigration  ;  tenants,  too,  more  enterprising 
than  honest,  have  in  numberless  instances 
decamped  with  as  many  years'  rent  as  they 
could  in  their  pocket,  and  often  with  money 
given  them  as  the  price  of  the  holding,  of 
the  produce  of  which  the  landlord  had  bsen 
defrauded, — for  the  practical  assertion  of 
what  is  called  tenant  right  in  the  dialect  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  exhibited  in  the 
introduction  of  some  new  occupant,  without 
the  consent  or  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord. 
The  popular  theory  of  tenant  right  assumes 
that  a  landlord  is  at  all  times  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  a  thriving,  industrious  tenant,  and  that 
against  these  aggressions  a  protection  beyond 
what  any  contract  between  the  parties  gives, 
should  be  regarded  as  impliedly  contained 
in  it — in  short,  that  dealing  with  a  man  for 
a  year  or  two,  should  be  tantamount  to  giv- 
ing  him  rights  of  unlimited  possession,  or — 
as  each  year  some  new  enactment  abridges 
the  landlord's  rights,  and  remedies— we  may 
say,  absolute  ownership.  In  many  of  the 
Irish  estates  the  landlord  is  only  known  by 
his  having  cast  on  him — from  any  other  re- 
sources he  may  be  able  to  command — the 
support  of  a  famished  people.  No  property, 
however  large,  can  be  sufficient  for  indefi- 
nite  demands  ;  and  in  the  evidence  collected 
by  this  Committee,  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
benevolence  of  many  of  these  maligned 
landlords  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  their 
whole  means.  Mr.  De  Vere  tells  us  of  even 
two  hundred  persons  emigrating  from  the 
electoral  division  in  which  he  lives,  many  of 
them  finding,  from  their  own  resources,  the 
means  of  removal ;  many  assisted  by  his 
brother.  Sir  Vere  de  Vere ;  some,  too,  mak- 
ing out  the  means  of  travel  by  crowns  and 
half-crowns  scraped  up  among  acquaintan- 
ces. Debts  of  the  kind,  Mr.  De  Vere  tells  us, 
he  has  known  faithfully  repaid.  A  loan  thus 
given,  it  would  appear,  is  regarded  in  a  dif* 
ferenl  light  from  rent,  which,  from  whatever 
cause,  does  not  appear  to  afiect  the  con- 
science  as  a  debt  in  Ireland,  whenever  it  can 
on  any  pretence  be  withheld.  Mr.  Kinc^id, 
an  eminent  land  agent,  one  of  a  firm  which 
has  agencies  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  tells 
us,  that  no  covenants  in  leases,  no  acts  of 
the  parties  or  of  the  legislature,  have  been 


nenl  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  relieve  the  country  of  its  super- 
abundant population.** 
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able  to  prevent  subletting  and  subdivision  of 
farms.  Two  or  three  families  will  crowd 
under  one  roof,  and  what  was  originally  an 
out-office  will  be  turned  into  a  dwelling  for 
a  separate  family,  and  the  fact  concealed 
from  the  landlord  and  his  agent.  The  elec- 
toral division  of  Cliffony  is  valued  at  £2300, 
the  number  of  people  is  6000.  A  rate  has 
been  there  struck,  of  six  and  eishtpence  to 
the  pound,  for  three  months — plam  evidence 
this,  if  the  valuation  bear  any  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  actual  value,  that  the  dis- 
trict cannot  support  the  people  upon  it. 
Fnom  this  estate,  and  another  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  Lord  Palmerston,  through  Mr.  Kin- 
caid,  sent  out  to  Quebec,  at  a  cost  of  £3000, 
894  individuals,  or  136  families.  We  have 
not  space  to  state  Mr.  Kincaid's  arrange- 
ments with  reference  to  the  land  of  these 
people,  thus  got  into  his  possession.  It  had 
been  before  held  in  the  sort  of  undivided 
partnership,  into  whiclv  the  idea  of  property 
no  doubt  enters,  but  which  seems  to  guani 
acainst  any  individual  ever  exercising  any 
of  the  rights  connected  therewith,  except  in 
conjunction  with  all  the  villagers  of  the  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Kincaid  did  wonders.  He  form- 
ed parallelograms — he  ditched  and  he 
drained — ^he  gave  each  tenant  his  own  land 
divided  from  others — he  brought  an  agricul- 
turalist, who  told  of  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  growth  of  green  crops.  The 
farms  divided  as  we  have  said,  were  distri- 
buted among  the  members  of  the  old  tenant 
partnership  by  lot.  Some  would  not  draw, 
and  some  disliked  the  lots  they  had  drawn. 
There  was  discontent  enough  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  a  while,  but  the  people,  see- 
ing the  agent  to  be  in  earnest,  yielded.  The 
same  kind  of  proceedings,  on  other  estates, 
were  not  attended  with  the  same  result. 
Some  other  agents  had  less  taste  in  parallelo- 
grams than  our  great  engineer.  In  Done- 
gal, where  similar  proceedings  took  place, 
the  strips  were  so  narrow,  that  a  man  had 
scarcely  room  to  build  a  house  on  one,  and 
it  extended  up  a  mountain  at  great  length. 
Mr.  Kincaid's  parallelograms  were  wider, 
and  shorter,  and  "tidier,"  every  way. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  horse  la- 
boar  and  for  shelter,  and  other  details  of 
agriculture,  the  proper  division  of  farms 
into  fields  with  right  angles,  gives  a  very 
serious  advantage ;  yet  we  suspect  that  an 
agent  may,  every  now  and  then,  be  too 
much  of  a  martinet,  and  the  line  which 
winds  round  the  corn-field  and  the  garden, 
"  honouring  the  sacred  bounds  of  property," 
is  not  without  its  occasional  fitness  as  well 
as  grace.  Among  these  people,  however, 
whether  removed  or  retained,  Mr.  Kincaid's 
mission  was  one  not  of  unmixed  good — for 


what  human  exertion,  however  successful, 
can  be  this — though  of  unmixed  benevo- 
lence. Of  rent  none  whatever  was  collect- 
ed, nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  asked. 
To  collect  the  poor-rate  we  have  mention- 
ed would  itself  seem  to  be  impossible.  Emi- 
gration was,  in  the  circumstances,  not  only 
the  wisest  course  for  the  proprietor,  but 
also  for  the  people:  and  they  too  thought 
so,  for  on  part  of  the  land  more  solicited  to 
be  sent  away  than  it  was  Mr.  Kincaid's 
purpose  to  remove.  The  land  if  given  up 
in  fee  to  the  occupants,  would  not  have 
supported  them  permanently.  Emigration 
was  necessary,  but  never  were  there  cases 
which  more  clearly  prove  that,  to  be  of  the 
use  it  ought  to  the  emigrant,  emigration 
should  not  be  left  unaided  by  the  State.  In 
Roscommon  Mr.  Kincaid  removed  140  or 
150  families,  paying  them  from  £S  to  j£5 
a  family ;  some  went  to  America — adding, 
to  what  they  received  from  their  laadlords, 
means  of  their  own — ^the  great  majority  to 
England  or  Scotland.  The  emigrants  from 
Lord  Palmerston's  Sligo  estates  were  sent 
to  Quebec,  their  passage  thither  being  mere- 
ly paid.  In  Longford  about  220  were  re- 
moved this  year  by  the  same  agent ;  Mr. 
Kincaid's  course  was  to  proceed  by  eject- 
ment— thus  obtaining  entire  dominion  of  the 
lands,  and  then  the  tenants  came  to  some 
terms  with  him.  When  asked,  whether  the 
tenants,  thus  removed,  may  not  seek  to  re- 
turn and  repossess  themselves  of  their  hous- 
es ?  he  answers,  "  I  have  thrown  the  houses 
down — if  any  considerable  number  come 
back  they  will  scarcely  know  their  own 
land  again."  He  tells  the  Committee  that 
he  has  with  his  own  hands  thrown  down 
houses  in  the  course  of  building,  when  such 
buildings  were  contrary  to  the  covenants  of 
a  lease ;  and  in  reply  to  some  doubt  express- 
ed by  a  member  ot  the  Committee,  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  act — he  replies,  "  I  am  not 
certain  about  the  liability  to  legal  proceed- 
ings that  I  may  incur  ;  but  I  did  it  at  some 
personal  risk,  of  course.  I  should  mention 
that,  if  a  person  looks  at  the  consequences, 
legal  or  personal,  of  every  step  he  takes  in 
the  management  of  property  in  Ireland,  he 
will  do  nothing.  A  person  must  do  his  duty 
properly,  and  go  boldly  forward,  and  not 
appear  to  be  afraid  of  consequences."  Tlie 
plan  of  sending  families  to  England  had 
not  been  practised  by  Mr.  Kincaid. till 
this  year ;  and  considering  that  the  object 
of  the  poor  law  introduced  into  Ireland,  was 
the  relief  of  England  from  the  introduction 
of  the  Irish  destitute  poor,  we  are  scarce 
surprised  at  the  struggle  between  the  two 
countries,  to  shift  from  one  to  the  other  the 
burden  of  destitution.  Mr.  Kincaid  is  asked, 
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will  not  Rngland  sand  tbem  baok  ?  and  he 
replies,  "  no  doubt — but  they  will  be  sent 
back  not  to  Roscommon,  but  to  Dublin." 
His  estate  is  rid  of  them,  and  it  is  no  matter 
to  him  bow  or  where  they  are  provided  for. 
With  reference  to  Lord  Palmerston's  te- 
nants who  were  sent  to  America,  all  that  Mr. 
Kincaid  did,  was  providing  them  with  a 
passage  to  Quebec,  and  food  on  the  voyage. 
"  Beyond  that,  all  that  I  did  was  to  suggest 
to  Lord  Palmerston  the  propriety  of  getting 
a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  emi- 
gratk>n  agent  in  Quebec,  to  give  as  much 
attention  to  them  as  possible,  in  order  to  get 
tbem  employment  on  their  arrival  at  the 
other  side.  There  have  been  no  letters  from 
ike  emigranis  yet,''  This  was  in  June — what 
letters  have  been  since  received  we  know 
not,  but  of  some  of  the  voyagers  the  Montreal 
Herald  gives  the  following  account : — 

<<0n  the  30th  of  October  last,  the  Loid  Ash- 
burton  arrived  at  Grosse  Isle,  with  a  cargo  of 
476  emiffrants,  of  whom  no  less  than  107  had 
died  on  Uie  voyage.  Sixty  more  were  sick ;  and 
on  board  the  steamer  to  which  the  passengers 
were  transferred,  i^ve  deaths  occurred  between 
the  quarantine  grotind  and  Qtiebec.  Many  of 
the  passengers  by  this  vessel  have  since  arrived 
in  Montreal,  and  have  the  most  wretched  appear- 
ance. The  vessel  was  from  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and  a  laige  portion  of  the  passengers  are  said  to 
be  from  Lord  Palmerston's  estates.  What  they 
are  to  do  here  this  winter  it  is  impossible  to  say : 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  resource  for  them  than 
public  charity.  Had  it  not  been  that  the  presents 
season  is  unasnally  mild,  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  few  of  them  would  have  escaped 
deatb  from  cokl  in  the  Gulf.  Up  to  this  time, 
however,  the  weather  has  continued  fine  and 
open ;  and  they  have  escaped  one  danger,  only  to 
&11,  in  too  many  instances,  by  the  stroke  of  fever. 
Yesterday,  the  10th  of  November,  another  emi- 
grant ship  reached  Quebec,  from  Sligo.  The 
mortality  has  been  that  of  an  army:  on  the 
passage,  3900 ;  at  Grosse  Isle,  3453 ;  in  ships  at 
qparantine,  1283;  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 
Qoebec,  1000 ;  making  9634 ;  and  this  fearful 
account  does  not  include  the  deaths  at  the  sheds 
and  hospital  in  Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto, 
Bytown,  and  Hamilton,  or  those  which  have  oc- 
cnrred  unnoticed  and  unknown,  by  the  wayside, 
and  in  the  small  taverns  of  the  country  parts. 
In  Montreal  the  average  number  of  sick  in  the 
hospital  during  the  week  ending  November  6, 
has  been  703,  and  the  deaths  siztjr-siz.  The 
eipenses  defrayed  out  of  the  provincial  chest  for 
this  object  must  be  enormous.  We  have  heard 
them  oUculated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but  this 
is  probably  an  exaggeration,  and  there  will  still 
be  a  huffe  charce  for  the  imperial  government  to 
boot  Money  is  still  not  the  worst  loss ;  the 
destmclion  m  valuable  lives  is  esteemed  a  iiar 
greater  calamity." 

In  the  St.  John's  Courier  of  New  Bruns- 
wick,  of  the  Idth  of  November,  we  find  an 


offieial  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  JJ^us* 
The  health  officer  of  St.  John's,  who  in. 
speoted  the  ship,  reports  that  among  the 
passengers  i 


**many  superannuate^  people,  and  others  of 
broken-down  constitutions,  and  subjects  of  chro- 
nic disease,  lame,  widows  with  very  large 
helpless  families,  feeble  men  (through  chronic 
diseases,  &c.),  with  lar^  helpless  families.  In 
fact,  all  those  causes  which  rendered  them  pau- 
pers upon  the  hands  of  their  landlords  are  now 
in  existence  with  added  force  firom  recent  disease, 
&^.,  to  fasten  them  upon  us.  And  when  nearly 
400,  so  glaringly  paujpers,  are  thus  sent  out — 
who  so  tame  as  would  not  feel  indignant  at  the 
outrage  ?"*  At  the  meeting  of  Common  Coun- 
cil, to  which  this  report  was  presented,  it  was 
resolved  that  *  as  all  public  buildings  erected  for 
almshouse  purposes  are  already  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  Irish  emigrants,'  no  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  evil  presented  themselves,  *  except  by 
inducing  a  large  portion  of  those  lately  arrived 
in  the  .£olus,  and  others  begging  from  door  to 
door,  to  return  to  their  native  country ;'  and  to 
this  end  it  was  determined  to  ofiera  free  passage, 
with  provisions  and  water,  to  all  who  will  accept 
them,  and  to  request  the  clers^  *  to  use  their  in- 
fluence in  inducing  these  distressed  people  to 
accepts  passage  to  Ireknd  upon  the  terms 
proposed.' " 

If  Mr.  Kincaid's  evidence  goes  far  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  emigration,  do  not 
these  extracts  from  American  documents 
pretty  clearly  show,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  guidance  of  the  poor  emigrants 
themselves,  or  even  to  their  landlords,  how- « 
ever  benevolent?  Indeed,  the  great  diffi- 
culty  of  the  case  has  always  seemed  to  us 
to  be  that,  for  Ireland,  the  renK>val  of  fami- 
lies seems  to  be  the  thing  necessary — for 
the  colonies  the  introduction  not  of  whole 
families,  but  of  the  young,  whether  parents 
or  children.  That  families— w  hole  families, 
are  oflen  re-united  in  Canada  or  Australia, 
we  well  know,  but  this  is  not  by  the  distinct 
effortB  of  landlords,  removing  the  helpless 
as  well  as  the  strong,  and  considering  only 
the  convenience  of  the  estate  from  which  the 
removal  takes  place,  but  from  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  young  people  who  emigrate, 
and  who  do  what  they  can  to  induce  their 
parents,  and  brothers,  and  sbters,  to  follow. 
This  has  been  proved  before  the  Committee 
by  several  witnesses,  and  several  letters 
from  Mr.  Harvey  have  been  published  in 
the  newspapers,  familiarizing  the  public 
with  the   fact;    but    nowhere   is   it  more 


*  This  letter,  which  we  print  ftom  the  *<  St 
John*s  Courier,"  his  been  since  published  in  the 
official  correspoDdence  (just  issued)  between  Sir 
W.  Colebruoke  and  Earl  Grey.  P»perfl  relative  to 
Emigration,  presented  Dec.  90. 1847.    P.  l^. 
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touchingly  exhibited  thaa  in  a  published  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Murray  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
entitled,  ''  Ireland — ^its  present  condition  and 
future  prospects."  *  Mr.  Murray  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  establishment— the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  Ireland — and  he  tells  us, 
that  in  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  24,000 
small  money  orders,  ranging  from  £l  to 
£10,  amounting  in  all  to  £125,000,  or,  on 
an  average,  to  £5,  4s.  2d.  each,  were  sent 
by  emigrants  in  America  to  their  Irish  re- 
latives. These  remittances  were  in  part 
occasioned  by  the  distress,  and  intended  for 
its  relief;  in  part  were  remittances  to  enable 
relatives  to  follow  the  emigrant.  "  They 
are  sent,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  "  from  hus- 
band to  wife,  from  father  to  child,  from  child 
to  father,  mother,  and  grand-parents,  from 
sister  to  brother,  and  the  reverse  ;  and  from 
and  to  those  united  by  all  the  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  that  bind  us  together  on 
earth."  In  Mr.  Perley's  evidence  respect- 
ing New  Brunswick,  the  fact  is  dwelt  on  of 
few  emigrants  coming  who  "  are  not  in- 
quired for"  at  the  emigration  oflSces.  "  Emi- 
gration," he  says,  "  begets  emigration." 

Of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  of  Mr.  Elliot,  the  chairman  of 
the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Board,  is 
perhaps  ihe  most  interesting.  He  gives  a 
minute  account  of  the  progress  of  emigra- 
tion to  our  different  colonies  since  the  period 
of  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton's  Committee  in  1826. 
A  few  years  previous  to  that,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  Irish  distresses,  two  experiments 
of  emigration — ^both  to  Upper  Canada — un- 
der Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  took  place  in  lt23 
and  1825.  In  1823,  568  persons,  including 
some  women  and  children,  were  taken  out 
at  a  cost  of  £22  a  head,  including  the  settle- 
ment of  the  people.  In  1825,  the  emigra- 
tion consisted  of  2024  persons,  at  £21,  6s. 
per  head.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  in 
both  cases,  is  described  by  Mr.  Robinson  as 
beneficial  for  the  emigrants,  but  too  costly 
to  be  repeated.  The  stock  in  the  possession 
of  the  emigrants  of  1823,  in  1826  was  valued 
at  £7662,  6s.  6d.  sterling.  In  1826  and 
1827,  a  vast  deal  of  information  was  brought 
together  by  Mr.  W.  Horton's  committees. 
The  Committee  of  1827  recommended  that 
emigration  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
means  of  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  the  emi- 
grant. This  probably  seemed  a  very  doubt- 
ful security,  for  the  proposal  was  never 
acted  on.  The  best  and  most  important 
step  in  the  history  of  English  colonization, 
was  Lord  Ri pen's  instructions  abolishing 
the  practice  of  free  grants  of  land,  and  di- 
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recting  that  land  should  never,  in  any  of  the 
British  colonies,  be  disposed  of  otherwise 
than  by  sale.  In  this,  he  was  acting  on  the 
views  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  by  far  the  most  in- 
telligent writer  who  has  ever  examined  the 
subject  of  colonization.  Wakefield  had 
ui^ed  the  necessity  of  labour  in  combination 
as  an  essential  element  in  rendering  waste 
land  profitable.  To  the  want  of  being  able 
to  combine  labour,  and  to  the  disposition  of 
each  settler  to  live  apart,  he  traced  the 
failure  of  the  early  English  settlements  in 
America.  Land  without  labourers  to  cul- 
tivate it,  is  a  useless  and  a  pernicious  gift  ; 
and  his  theory  was,  that  having  ascertained 
the  number  of  men  it  would  take  to  cul- 
tivate an  acre  of  land,  and  the  cost  at  which 
they  could  be  brought  to  the  spot  where 
their  labour  was  required,  you  had  the 
means  of  determining  the  price  at  which 
Government  ought  to  sell  colonial  land. 
The  price  obtained  for  it  was,  according  to 
his  plan,  to  be  exclusively  employed  in 
bringing  out  labourers.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  project  is  at  once  listened  to  by  parlies  in 
power,  but  in  this  case,  within  a  year  of  his 
proposition  being  brought  before  the  public, 
it  was  to  some  extent  acted  on  ;  not  but  that, 
like  most  men's  hopes  and  wishes,  one-half 
was  blown  away  into  empty  air.  The  land 
was  sold — ^not  given  away ;  but  the  produce 
was  not  exclusively  applied  to  the  importa- 
tion of  labour.  It  was  sold,  too,  in  many  of 
the  colonies,  at  a  ruinously  high  price,  and 
having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  princi- 
ple which  Wakefield  said  ought  to  deter- 
mine  its  cost.  This  would  have  been  more 
vexatious,  if  the  projector  had  not  himself 
departed  from  his  principle  by  fixing  the 
same  price  on  all  land  ;  *  and  yet,  more 
unfortunately,  the  price  fixed  on  the  land  in 
South  Australia,  where  bis  views  were  car- 
ried into  more  distinct  practice  than  else- 
where, was  estimated  by  calculations  con- 
nected with  the  labour  necessary  for  tillage, 
which  suggested  a  pound  an  acre,  whereas 
the  country  is  valuable  chiefly  for  pasturage,'" 
which  requires  such  tracts  of  land  for  any 
profitable  employment  of  capital,  that  two- 
pence an  acre,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Cuninghame,  is  more  than  its  value.  In 
1831,^  by  the  application  of  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands,  emigration  to  Aus- 
tralia was  commenced.  We  pass  over 
rapidly  the  detail  of  arrangements  made  to 
provide  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
emigrants,  and  the  immediate  consequences 
of  those  arrangements  in  the  diminution  of 
disease  and  mortality  in  the  voyage.     The 
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eflbct  of  an  emigration  Ibnd,  by  which  la* 
hour  oould  be  at  once  brought  into  a  colonyf 
was  never  more  manifested  than  in  the  early 
prosperity  of  Port  Phillip.  Sir  Richai*d 
Bourke,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales> 
made  his  first  visit  to  Melbourne  in  1837, 
and  found  about  eighty  families  living 
there.  In  1886,  the  revenue  of  Port  Phillip 
was  nothing.  Its  imports  and  exports  were 
returned  nil.  In  1845,  its  revenue  was  jS89,- 
118  ;  its  imports  £205,390  ;  and  its  exports 
£342,624 ;  the  population  estimated  in  1886, 
at  200  or  800  persons,  was  by  the  census  of 
March,  1846,  32,  879.  On  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1845,  the  number  of  houses  in  Mel- 
bourne  was  2889,  and  their  assessed  value 
£47,343  per  annum.  On  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  the  sheep  were  2,449,527,  and 
homed  cattle  231,602.  In  1832,  the  whole 
of  the  Australian  settlements  did  not  produce 
more  than  about  three  and  a  half  million 
pounds  of  wool;  in  the  season  of  1845-6, 
Port  Phillip  exported  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion pounds.  The  approaching  wool-clip  in 
Port  Phillip  (this  evidence  wa» given  June, 
1847)  is  estimated  at  ten  million  pounds, 
more  than  the  whole  world  sent  into  Great 
Britain  in  1820.*  The  prosperity  of  Port  j 
Phillip  was  no  doubt  increased  by  the  vicinity  ; 
of  the  previously  settled  colonies.  Many  of 
its  first  occupants  came  from  Van  Dieman's 
Land  ;  the-  flocks  and  herds,  too,  with  many 
proprietors,  came  from  New  South  Wales. 
Still  the  great  bulk  of  its  population  have 
been  brought  from  England  within  the  last 
ten  years.  "  Its  present  population  may  be 
said  to  represent  all  classes  of  the  parent 
country — from  the  educated  to  the  labour- 
ing"— we  suppose  this  language  is  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  iotimBting  that  of  the 
highest  classes  there  are  no  representatives 
in  colonial  society — "  because,"  Mr.  Elliot 
adds,  "  the  capitalists  who  first  went  into 
Port  Phillip  would  naturally  bring  their  ser- 
vants with  them  ;  and  while  many  men  of 
capital  were  tempted  from  England  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  wealth,  numbers  of  labour- 
ing emin rants  were  sent  out  by  the  land 
fund."  Port  Phillip  now  contains,  among  its 
inhabitants,  many  persons  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  Universities.  The  command 
of  labour  supplied  to  them  by  the  application 
of  the  land  fund,  has  been  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  settle.  Had  not  labour  been  thus 
supplied,  wages  would  have  been  so  high  as 
to  render  it  not  worth  while  for  capitalists  to 


*  In  Colonel  M* Arthur's  evidence  {Colonization 
from  Ireland^  p.  313),  "From  one  bale  of  wool  in 
1S06,  of  less  weight  than  300  lbs.,  the  produce  was 
increa»ed  (in  1846)  in  Australasia  to  2l,7S9,ono 
1!>3.,  of  the  net  value  of  JE 1, 0S9,O00  sterling. 


settle.  In  the  history  of  man,  there  has 
been  nothing  like  the  rapid  prosperity  of 
Port  Phillip,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  this  prosperity  the  mother  country  is 
a  sharer,  for  incidental  to  its  progress  is  a  de- 
mand  for  British  manufactured  goods,  which 
would  not  have  taken  place  had  these  set- 
tlers remained  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Elliot 
gives  an  account  of  the  prosperity  of  South 
Australia  since  1840,  at  which  period  its 
true  history  may  be  said  to  begin.  Over- 
speculation,  and  a  reliance  on  what  was 
called  the  Self-supporting  system,  made  the 
first  four  years  of  its  history  rather  that  of  a 
gambling  transaction  than  of  anything  else 
with  which  it  can  be  compared.  The  ex- 
penses of  an  infant  colony,  which,  in  all 
cases,  must  be  at  the  loss  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  the  first  founders  of  the  colony,  were 
sought  to  be  provided  for  by  mortgaging  the 
anticipated  colonial  revenue,  and  this,  as 
might  be  easily  foreseen,  ended  in  the  mother 
country  having  to  interfere  and  pay  for  those 
absolutely  necessary  expenses  from  its  own 
means.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  colony— -the 
interposition  of  England  to  lessen  individual 
sufiering,  and  the  throwing  the  colony  for 
its  future  support  on  its  own  resources,  has 
made  its  subsequent  progress  one  of  great 
prosperity  ;  the  population  which  in  1840 
was  14,610,  was  in  1845,  22,390.  In  1840, 
the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  was  2503 ; 
in  1845,  was  26,218.  In  1840,  the  exports 
of  colonial  produce  were  £15,650 ;  in  1845, 
were  £131,800  ;  crad  what  to  us  appears  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
resting  on  a  true  basis,  the  expenditure, 
which  was  in  1840,  £169,966,  was  in  1845 
reduced  to  £36,182.  The  prosperity  is  not 
in  any  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  discovery 
of  the  copper  mines,  as  copper  ore  did  not  till 
1846  form  any  large  proportion  of  the  exports, 
The  expenditure  of  roads,  buildings,  &c., 
the  necessary  outfit  of  a  colony,  ought  from 
the  first  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  expense 
that  could  not  have  been  borne  by  the  colony, 
and  the  effort  to  persuade  speculators  in 
Australia  land  that  it  could  bear  all  these 
public  expenses,  led  to  the  evil.  The  eflTort, 
too,  to  tempt  in  capital  at  any  hazard,  could 
not  easily  have  had  any  other  result  than 
that  which  led  to  the  crisis  of  1839,  since 
which  all  has  gone  on  well.  Perhaps  the 
purely  economic  view  of  these  matters  is  too 
exclusively  regarded  now,  and  that  in  found- 
ing colonies  we  forget  all  that  relates  to 
man's  better  nature.  That  room  for  more 
free  growth  might  bo  obtained  for  all  man's 
bettor  facultifs,  was  the  motive  with  which 
many  of  the  earlier  American  states  were 
first  foundo*],  and  interruptedly  and  imper- 
foclly  as  this  hops  worked  itself  out,  yet  it 
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has  on  the  whole  been  realized  in  many  of 
the  American  institutions.  The  virtues  of. 
the  English  Commonwealth  found  a  refuge 
there,  and  what  would  have  been  else  regarded 
as  a  mere  dream  of  political  visionaries,  is 
expressed  in  outward  manifestation  and  life. 
We  do  not  say  that  we  agree  with  these 
founders  of  empire  in  the  wilderness,  in  their 
views  of  either  churclf  or  state,  but  we  can 
sympathize  with  the  devotedness  and  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  they  perilled  all,  but 
conscience. 

""  What  shoald  we  do  but  sing  his  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze, 
Unto  an  Isle  so  long  unknown. 
And  yet  much  kinder  than  our  own  ? 

**  He  lands  us  on  this  grassy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storm^s  and  prelate^s  rage ; 
He  fives  us  this  eternal  spring. 
Which  here  enamels  everything. 

**  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
-  And,  in  these  rocKs,  for  us  did  frame 
'  A  temple  where  to  sound  His  name.** 

Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note ; 
And  all  the  way  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time.* 

We  remember  what  Bacon  has  said,  and 
it  seems  to  us  alpiost  in  contrast  with  the 
demands  of  instant  profit — returns  of  capi- 
tal— amount  of  wages— ^nd  all  the  language 
of  modern  science  appealing  for  ever  to.par- 
tial  truths,  and  truths  of  a  kind  that  man  is 
little  likely  to  forget.  Let  not  such  truths 
be  disregarded ;  but  l^t  not  men  be  ad- 
dressed, as  if  they  alone  were  true.  "  Let 
men,"  says  Bacon,  "  make  that  profit  of  be- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  as  they  have  Grod  al- 
ways and  His  service  before  their  eyes  :  let 
not  the  government  of  the  plantation  depend 
upon  too  many  counsellors  and  undertakers 
in  the  country  that  planteth,  but  upon  a 
temperate  number ;  and  let  these  be  rather 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  than  merchants, 
for  they  look  ever  to  the  present  gain."f 


•  Andrew  Marvel!. 

t  "  Let  there,"  he  adds,  "  be  freedom  from  cus- 
tom till  the  plantation  be  of  strength ;  and  not  only 
freedom  from  custom,  hut  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  can  make'the  best  use  of 
them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  cau- 
tion. •  •  If  you  plant  wiiere  savages  are,  do 
not  entertain  them  with  trifles  and  gingles,  but  use 
them  justly  and  graciously,  with  soflBcient  guard, 
nevertheless.  *  *  Send  some  of  them  over  to  the 
country  that  plants,  that  they  may  see  a  better  con- 
dition than  tneir  own,  and  commend  it  when  they 
return.  It  is  the  ainfuUest  thing  in  the  world  to 
forsake  or  destitute  a  plantation  once  in  forward- 


The  feeling  in  which  this  paasaffe  is  writ- 
ten, should  rather  be  thought  of  than  the 
letter,  for  our  merchants  now  are,  of  all 
classes  of  society,  those  who  have  the  most 
generous  and  princely  spirit ;  but  the  miae- 
rable  hope  of  immediate  profit  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil  of  the  first  four  years  of 
South  Australia.  Western  Australia  was, 
from  other  causes,  an  absolute  failure. 
Land  had  been  given  in  vast  quantities 
to  individuals.  One  gentleman  received 
500,000  acres;  another  100,000.  These 
lavish  grants  of  land  dispersed  the  settlers ; 
and  where  everybody  could  obtain  land, 
none  would  consent  to  labour.  Men  of  the 
highest  station  had  themselves  to  perform 
menial  offices.  There  is  no  land  fund,  by 
the  application  of  which  labour  may  be 
brought  to  Western  Australia.  The  same 
system  as  to  the  sale  of  land  exists  there  as 
elsewhere  ;  but  so  much  land  is  in  private 
hands,  that  the  system  has  no  room  to  work. 
Of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Elliot  b  not  able  to 
give  the  Committee  any  very  perfect  infor- 
mation.  The  latest  official  accounts  are 
favourable  to  the  prospects  of  the  colony, 
and  its  disasters  and  reverses  are  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  sufierincs  of  the  old 
settlements.  Mr.  Elliot  seems  impatient  at 
the  reproach,  so  often  hastily  made,  that  in 
modern  times  the  art  of  colonization  has 
been  lost ;  and  he  compares  the  prosperity 
of  our  colonies  of  late  years,  with  the  calami- 
ties of  war  and  famine  which  were  sdfl^red 
in  the  days  of  Raleigh  and  Smith.  '<  When 
next  the  decay  of  colonization  is  spoken  of, 
I  trust  it  will  be  remembered  that,  besides 
750,000  emigrants  to  other  places  in  the 
last  ten  years,  three  new  colonies  have  been 
founded,  and  70,000  British  subjects  are 
living  in  them  in  prosperity  unexampled  in 
the  earlier  settlements.''  In  illustration  of 
his  view  of  the  progress  of  the  lately  formed 
colonies,  as  compared  with  tho  earlier  Bri- 
tish settlements,  he  gives  us  some  facts  worth 
remembering.  Sydney  (in  New  South 
Wales),  in  1836,  contained  rather  nK>r8 
than  19,000  inhabitants;  in  1846,  it  con- 
tained 38,000.  It  had  doubled  in  ten  years. 
In  1790,  seven  years  after  the  Revolution, 
and  about  170  years  after  its  foundation, 
Boston  contained  18,038  inhabitants,  less 
than  half  the  number  that  Sydney  contained 
after  but  seventy  years.  He  adds  similar 
facts  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  importation  of 
convicts,  for  in  1836  the  bond  population 
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fiunaed  18  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in 
1846,  only  two  per  cent.     A  purchaser  of 
Australian  land  is  entitled  to  propose  to  the 
Commissioners  a  number  of  labourers,,  in 
proportion  to  the  sum  he  has  paid,  to  be 
taken  out ;  for  every  one  hundred  pounds, 
five  labourers  are  taken  out.     He  thus  gets 
back  in  emigration  the  money  he  has  paid 
for  land.     IVfr.  Elliot  inibrms  the  Commit- 
tee^ and  the  details  given  by  the  agents  to 
whose  management  the  emigration  is  com- 
mitted, illustrate  what  he  says,  that  the  Aus- 
tralian emigration,  from  being  systematic,  is 
&r  more  successful  than .  the  emigration  to 
America.     The  cry  of  want  of  labour  from 
the  colonists  is  to  be  listened  to  with  some 
distrust,  as  it  is  certainly  possible  to  overdo 
the   business.      Labourers,   both    in   New 
South  Wales  and  Australia,  were  for  months 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  within  the 
kffit  five  years.     In  South  Australia,  the  ex- 
penditure in  1842  was  at  the  rate  of  £25,000 
a    year.      Mr.    Elliot    tells   us,    without, 
however,  quite  satisfying   us   how   he   ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion,  that  it    would  not 
be   possible   to  pour  into   Australia,  with 
safety,  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  .who 
are  going  annually  to  North  America.     He 
gives  an  account  of  what  was  called  the 
"  bounty  system,"  under  which  emigrants 
were  formerly  conveyed  to  the  colonies  : — a 
settler  wishing  to  introduce  labourers  was 
supposed  to  be  doing  good   service  to  the 
community,  and  was  paid  by  public  money 
the   expense   of    their    conveyance.     The 
orders  entitling  him  to  import  labourers  on 
this  condition,  were  called  "  bounty  orders." 
The  orders  at  first  were  almost  always  exe- 
cuted by  one  person,  and  were  admirably 
executed  ;  after  a  time,  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  several  shipowners.     The  manage- 
ment of  shipping  affairs  and  the  selection  of 
emigrants,  are  very  different  things;  and 
respectable  merchants  failed  in  bringing  the 
emigrants  to  their  destination  in  good  health. 
The  system  is  abandoned,  or  acted  on  with 
such  modifications  now,  as  to  be  no  longer 
the  same  ;  and  if  we  understand  Mr.  Elliot 
rightly,  is  now  only  acted  on  in  a  small 
emigration  going  on  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     In  none  of  the  settled  colonies  can 
any  lare;e  sum  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
sale  of  lands.     The  oest  lands  in  all  are  al- 
ready sold.     In  South   Australia,  Govern- 
ihent  received  from  the  sale  of  land,  in  a 
few    years,   nearly    £300,000.      In    Port 
Phillip,  within  the  last  ten  years,  upwards 
of  £400,000.     The  New  Zealand  Company 
have  got^from  land  sales,  £300,000.     Of 
6Uoh  sums  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  at 
any  future  time;   but  there  are  lands  in 
alHindance,  on  whicb|  though  money  cannot 
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be  obtained  by  their  sale,  bumble  settlera 
may  be  placed  and  find  a  home.  This  is 
true  with  respect  both  to  Australia  and 
British  America. 

Important  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Aus* 
tralia  is  given  by  Colonel  M' Arthur,  whose 
family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  at 
Sydney,  and  are  now  possessed  of  one  of  the 
most  considerable  landed  properties  in  New 
South  Wales.  He  has  himself  lived  in  the 
colony,  many  years  ago  however,  b^t  has 
since  visited  it,  and  been  conversant  with  its 
afiairs.  The  supply  of  labour  is  now  whol- 
ly insufficient,  he  tells  us.  The  defect  of 
labour  is,  he  says,  a  social  and  political  evil ; 
— a  social  evil,  because  it  creates  a  compe- 
tition among  employers  for  the  services  of 
labourers  ;  and  a  political  evil,  because  such 
a  state  of  things  tends  to  promote  a  demo- 
cracy. We  do  not  quite  see  this — but  no 
matter — ^the  Colonel,  whether  aristocrat  or 
democrat,  or  neither,  is  a  most  intelligent 
and  instructive  witness.  We  have  befi>re 
mentioned  from  his  evidence  the  increase  of 
the  wool  exports  from  Australia.  His  fa- 
ther was  the  first  who  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  this  branch  of  industry,  through 
which  mainly  ^Uhe  colony  commands  its 
share  of  the  comforts  of  European  life,"  or 
in  fact  subsists  at  all,  and  his  family  are 
now  engaged,  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, in  introducing  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
His  brothers  have  a  vineyard  about  forty 
miles  from  Sydney,  which  was  first  culti- 
vated by  some  Greek  pirate^Vho  were  sent 
out  as  convicts.  Afler  a  time  they  returned 
to  their  own  country,  and  Colonel  M'Arthur 
induced  some  German  families  to  come  to 
New  South  Wales  to  attend  to  the  vineyard 
operations.  They  brought  with  them  many 
thousand  vine  cuttings  from  Hattenheim  on 
the  Rhine.  The  vineyard  has  extended  to 
twenty-eight  acres.  The  wine  meets  with 
ready  sale  in  the  colony,  but  a  duty  of  5«. 
6d.  a  gallon  prevents  its  being  introduced 
into  England.  Olive  oil  will  soon  be  among 
the  exports  of  Australia.  For  the  introduc- 
tion or  this,  too,  we  are  indebted  to  the  same 
enterprising  family.  The  Australian  horse, 
too,  is  becoming  a  favourite.  The  climate 
seems  equal  to  that  of  Arabia  itself  for  the 
horse,  and  Colonel  M' Arthur's  father  fre- 
quenUy  presented  horses  to  officers  going 
with  their  regiments  to  India,  that  the 
qualities  of  the  Australian  horse  might  be 
known  there.  They  are  now  sent  annually 
to  Calcutta,  and  the  best  horses  produce 
about  £60  or  £70,  after  the  payment  of  the 
passage  and  other  expenses.  Silk,  we  are 
told,  would  before  now  have  become  an  ex- 
portable commodity  from  Australia,  if  the 
experience  of  foraigners  could  have  been 
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obtained  to  direct  its  management.  In 
everytiiing  in  Australia,  we  are  told  that  the 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  pro- 
duces exceeding  loss.  With  *  respect  to 
wool,  one-third  more  wool  would,  with  an 
adequate  number  of  persons  to  attend  the 
flocks,  be  produced,  and  the  wool  would  be 
of  a  better  quality.  The  carcases  of  the 
sheep  are  now  often  bojled  down  for  tallow, 
for  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  shepherds. 
For  want  of  labourers  agriculture  is  not  in- 
troduced. When  the  fund  arising  from  the 
sale  of  lands  was  expended  in  emigration, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  system, 
51,736  persons  of  the  humbler  classes  were 
conveyed  to  Sydney  and  Port  Phillip,  and 
about  84,000  persons,  whose  passage  was 
defrayed  by  themselres,  arrived  during  the 
same  interval.  While  Colonel  M* Arthur 
entertains  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantage 
of  introducing  labourers  into  all  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  he  does  not  assent  to  the  view 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  labourers 
accompanied  by  emigrants  of  a  higher  class. 
Introduce  labour,  he  says,  and  the  other 
classes  will  follow.  The  question  is  repeat- 
ed in  some  half-dozen  forms,  but  his  answer 
is  still  the  same.  Be  is  asked,  "suppose 
the  emigration  of  the  privates  of  a  regiment, 
would  it  offer  as  reasonable  a  chance  of 
success  as  if  they  emigrated,  accompanied 
by  their  officers,  who  might  be  held  to  repre- 
sent the  higher  classes  in  life  ?"  and  he 
answers,  "  as  regards  mere  colonization, 
I  certainly  think  it  would  not;  there  is 
a  wide  distinction  to  be  taken  between 
soldiers  and  colonists — the  one  being 
under  discipline  which  they  cannot  shake 
off,  and  the  other  under  a  discipline  which 
cannot  be  maintained."  We  agree  with 
Colonel  M'Arthur,  when  the  inquiry  is  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  labourers  into 
a  settled  country.  It  is  a  different  thing, 
however,  when  a  new  colony  is  to  be  found- 
ed ;  and,  till  we  see  the  further  reports  of 
the  Committee,  we  must  assume  that  the 
question  was  asked  rather  with  some  such 
reference  than  with  respect  to  Sydney  or 
Port  Phillip.  Colonel  M*Arthur  thinks  that 
the  people  of  Connaught  would  make  excel- 
lent shepherds  and  herdsmen.  The  Irish 
are  good  agricultural  servants — but  the  Colo- 
nel is  averse,  and  we  think  wisely,  to  their 
beine  kept  together  as  a  separate  class.  He 
would  have  them  intermingled  with  the  ge- 
neral population.  Colonel  M*Arthur  dwells 
on  two  circumstances  likely  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  other  considerations,  and  which  are 
calculated  to  affect  the  public  mind  when 
dictioctly  presented : — the  money  spent  in 
promoting  emigration  is  all  spent  in  the 
mother  country ;  and  of  the  colonial  reve- 


nue, one-eighth,  ft  would  appear,  fs  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion. Colonel  M*Arthur  was  in  Ireland 
about  two  years  since,  and  found  the  people 
in  Leitrim  delighted  at  the  notion  of  a  free 
passage  to  Australia  being  given  to  labour- 
ers. They  said  with  one  voice,  "  if  that 
were  done,  it  would  relieve  us  from  the 
many  evils  of  our  position ;  but  we  fear 
such  days  are  not  in  store  for  poor  old  Ire- 
land." 

Our  limits — and  we  exceedingly  regret 
it — render  it  impossible  that  we  should  give 
much  more  of  the  evidence  relating  to  Aus- 
tralia, but  we  cannot  forbear  directing  at- 
tention to  that  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Chisholm,  to 
whom  the  emigrants,  and  the  colony,  and  the 
parent  country,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
When  emigrants  were  introduced  under 
"the  bounty  system,"  her  attention  was 
called  to  the  unprotected' state  in  which  sin- 
gle females  found  themselves  in  landing — 
and  her  efforts  were  directed  to  procuring 
them  situations ; — aflcrwards  she  sought  to 
perform  the  same  services  for  families  and 
for  single  men.  Her  first  step  was  to  get 
possession  of  a  Government  building,  which 
she  called  the  "  Female  Emigrant's  Home.'* 
The  public  supported  her  by  subscriptions, 
and  she  formed  committees  and  established 
agencies  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as- 
certaining where  servants  were  required, 
and  suppTving  them  from  the  young  females 
who  found  a  shelter  in  the  establishment  she 
had  erected.  She  then  established  country 
"  homes,"  or  dep4ts,  herself  occasionally 
travelling  with  the  girls  for  whom  she 
wished  to  provide :  the  majority  were  Irish. 
She  paid  their  travelling  expenses,  which, 
however,  were  afterwards  refunded  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  through  which 
they  passed  supplied  them  with  food.  The 
importance  of  the  step  she  adopted  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  excess  of  la- 
bour in  Sydney  at  the  very  time  she  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  good  wages  for  those  she 
took  up  the  country,  and  many  of  the  same 
class  of  emigrants  were  at  Sydney  supported 
at  the  expense  of  Government.  In  provid- 
ing for  families,  she  often  undertook  jour- 
neys of  three  hundred  miles ;  th^  further  she 
went  the  more  satisfactory  was  the  settle- 
ment— ^the  men  receiving  x  18  to  j&dO  a  year, 
with  double  rations.  From  the  Govern- 
ment she  received,  in  one  way  or  other, 
about  £100.  Exceeding  liberality  was 
shown  by  individuals,  who  offered  her  money, 
but  she  had  not  occasion  to  draw  on  ^eir 
support ;  in  the  good  work  in  which  she  en- 
gaged she  was  sustained  by  the  people  of 
the  country  through  which  she  passed.  At 
the  public  inq^  the  females  were  sheltered, 
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and  she  herself  provisioned  without  any 
charge.  "  My  personal  expenses  at  inns, 
daring  my  seven  years'  service,  amounted 
dnly  to  £l,  IBs.  6d."  Her  pecuniary  dif- 
£calties  and  anxieties,  however,  were  very 
great.  Absence  from  home  made  the  ex- 
penditure of  her  domestic  establishment 
much  greater  than  when  things  were  regu- 
lated under  her  own  superintendence ;  she 
had  also  to  pay  an  army  of  clerks.  Em- 
ployers of  labour  were  often  afraid  to  ad- 
vance the  money%ecessary  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  servants  they  wanted,  lest,  their 
passage  being  paid,  the  emigrants  should 
never  make  their  appearance.  This  diffi- 
culty was  met  by  Mrs.  Chisholm  paying  the 
transit  money,  confiding  in  the  good  feeling 
of  the  servant  that  he  would  keen  his  en- 
gagement, and  of  the  principle  of  the  mas- 
ter that  he  would  repay  her.  In  hundreds 
of  cases  the  masters  were  strangers  to  her, 
and  yet  she  lost  but  £16  by  casualties. 
Some  nights  she  paid  as  much  as  £40  for 
steamers  and  land  conveyance.  She  has 
been  the  means  of  settling  with  families, 
from  first  to  last,  about  eleven  thousand 
souls.  The  wages  in  general  she  got  for 
female  servants  wer6  from  jB9to  J£l6  a  year 
—they  were  also  boarded  and  lodged  as 
members  of  the  family.  Most  of  these  girls 
got  married,  and  oAen  into  the  families  of 
3ie  farmers  with  whom  thev  served.  When 
Mrs.  Chisholm  succeeded  in  getting  one 
servant  placed  in  a  district,  it  immediately 
led  to  the  other  farmers  seeking  the  same  as- 
nstance  in  their  household.  She  acted  sys- 
tematically on  this  principle.  It  was  first 
sn^ested  by  the  accident  of  her  having 
succeeded  in  persuading  a  man  to  take  a 
servant,  who  resisted,  saying  it  would  make 
a  fine  lady  of  his  wife.  "  I  told  him  the 
years  his  wife  had  been  labouring  for  him, 
and  this  had  the  desired  effect."  The  fol- 
lowing morning  a  neighbouring  settler  called 
on  her, — '*  You  are  quite  upsetting  the  set- 
tlenient,  Mrs.  Chisholm  ;  my  wife  is  uncoitt- 
monly  cross  this  morning;  she  says  she 
is  as  good  as  her  neighbour,  and  must  have 
a  servant  too."  Among  this  class  the 
girls  eventually  mtirried.  If  Ihey  married 
one  of  the  sons,  the  father  and  the  mother 
were  tbankfVil ;  if  mrt,  they  were  protected 
as  members  of  the  family  ;  they  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  their  own  daughters.  Mrs. 
Chisholm  had  a  thousand  direct  applications 
lor  wives,  but  she  had  no  taste  or  talent 
for  roatoh-making  ;  this  was  soon  done  by 
the  parties  them^ves.  Her  mission  was 
oae  of  six  years— six  years'  hard  work  she 
called  it,  but  it  was  its  own  great  reward. 
Girls  that  she  had  first  found  in  a  state  of 
such  entire  deatitution  thai  she  had  to  sop. 


ply  them  with  clothes,  have  come  to  her 
looking  for  servants,  and  with  every  comfort 
about  them.  They  entreat  of  her  to  assist 
in  getting  their  friends  and  relations  to  fol- 
low  them.  Girls  from  the  country  are  in 
all  cases  surer  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in 
marriage  than  smart  town  servants.  If  600 
girls  were  sent  to  Sydney — smart  London 
house  servants — they  would  at  once  get 
good  wages  at  Sydney,  but  would  not  have 
the  same  chance  of  marriage.  Well  con- 
ducted, healthy  girls,  that  can  milk  cows  and 
attend  to  the  light  work  about  a  farm-house 
and  garden,  are  the  best  suited  to  the  kind 
of  settlement  Mrs.  Chisholm  describes  j 
girls  who  have  not  been  in  service  before, 
but  who  have  worked  for  their  father's  fami- 
ly. Servants  are  accustomed  to  the  comforts 
of  a  regular  establishment,  and  would  not 
do  for  the  bush.  "  There  is  a  good  demand 
also  for  superior  servants  in  the  interior,  but 
the  ^reat  demand  is  the  matrimonial  de- 
mand;" and  though  no  match-maker,  this 
is  what  Mrs.  Chisholm  chiefly  considers,  and 
to  this  she  has  devoted  herself.  The  Irish- 
men prefer  Irish  girls.  Several  of  the  Irish- 
men there  have  formerly  got  into  what  is 
called  a  little  bit  of  trouble,  and  they  think 
their  countrywomen  will  understand  them 
best.  She  mentions  the  good  conduct  and 
prosperity  of  persons  in  the  colony  who 
nave  been  transported  for  political  onfenc6s, 
and  says  there  are  hundreds  of  such  instan- 
ces. She  describes  the  number  of  emi- 
grants that  the  colony  would  absorb  as  being 
almost  unlimited,  but  everything  depends 
on  antecedent  preparation.  An  agent,  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and 
with  the  localities  in  which  labour  is  requir- 
ed, would  be  abaci utely  necessary.  Land 
should  be  surveyed  and  divided  into  farms, 
varying  f^om  thirty  to  a  hundred  acres, 
and  put  up  to  sale  in  these  small  divisions. 
These  would  be  bought  by  labourers  who 
have  saved  money,  who  are  anxious  to  farm 
on  their  own  account,  and  who  have  now  no 
opportunity  of  purchasing  land  in  sucn  small 
quantities,  and  cannot  obtain  labourers  fi>r 
it  at  any  price.  Eight  thousand  adults  at 
this  moment  introduced  would  have  no  se- 
rious effect  on  the  labour  market — and  by 
creating  new  farms  you  could  provide  em- 
ployment for  any  number  of  latx>urers  you 
could  send  out.  It  takes  about  five  years' 
employment  as  a  labourer  before  enough  Is 
earned  to  leave  the  labour  market.  The 
nK>mcnt  a  labourer  leaves  the  market,  ho 
becomes  himself  an  employer  of  labour. 
He  can  do  nothing  without  two  adults,  and 
he  generally  employs  five  or  six.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of 
labour  is  a  great  dfscouragenient  in  every 
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way.     When  labour  can  be  procured,  they, 
for  iDstance,  build  houses,  though  the  cli- 
mate is  such  that  a  hut  would  answer.     No 
man  is  content  with  a  hut  who  can  build  a 
house.     Independent  settlers  are   deterred 
from  investing  their  money  by  the  deficien- 
cy of  labour,  but  they  are  not  discouraged 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  class  who  are 
merging  from  tlie  labour  market.     They  are 
desirous  of  getting  farms,  not  alone  for  cul- 
tivation, but  that  they  may  be  better  able  to 
bring  their  family  around  them,  and  attend 
to  their  education.     The  anxiety  for  reli- 
gious education  prevails  equally  among  all 
the  settlers,  whether   English,  Scottish  or 
Irish.     On  one  occasion,  calling  at  a  shep- 
herd's hut,  a  man  whose  wages  were  j&25, 
and  whose  wife,  a  managing  Irish  woman, 
contrived  to  add  a  few  pounds  to  their  income 
by  finding  accommodation   for   travellers, 
Mrs.  Chisholm  was  surprised  to  see  a  small 
separate  tenement,  neatly  built.     "  What  is 
this,"  she  asked,  and  the  woman  replied — 
"  this  is  a  library — we  made  it  for  the  teach- 
er's books  and  the  children."     They  paid 
the  teacher  jC8  a  year.     By  attending  other 
families  at  the  same  rate  of  payment,  he 
made  out  a  livelihood.     *'  It  is  a  fine  encou- 
ragement," she  said,  "  for  the  boys  to  learn 
their  books,  that  the   lK)U8e  (meaning  the 
House  of   Assembly)   is  open  to  them." 
When  Mrs.  Chisholm  wished  to  make  any 
arrangements  for  the  travels  of  those  she  was 
taking  with  her  into  the  interior,  she  ex- 
plained her  plans  to  two  or  three  of  the  Irish 
— and   the  matter  worked  as  she  wished, 
without  further  interference  from  her.  From 
the  moment  emigrants  settle  in  the  colony, 
they  become  consumers  of  English  goods  ; 
every  article  they  wear  is  of  English  manu- 
facture and  make.     Their  time  is  too  valu- 
able for  them  to  employ  it  in  making  the  ar- 
ticles themselves.     The  persuasion  through 
the  colony  of  the  want  of  labour  pervades 
all  classes.     Mrs.  Chisholm  produced  letters 
from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
to  this  efiect,  and  from  peasants  of  the  hum- 
blest  rank.     "  Wages,"  says  the  Speaker 
(Jan.,  1847),  '<  are  doubled  since  you  left. 
Shepherds  are  receiving  J&30  or  j&40  a  year 
— ^in  Port  Phillip  j&l  a  week :  thousands  in 
Sydney  asking  and  receiving  £25  and  jC30 
a  year.    The  want  is  felt  so  severely,  that  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  induce  the  Home  Gro- 
vemment  to  renew  transportation  to  the  co- 
colony.    We  must  have  labour  in  some  shape 
or  other ;  free  labour  if  we  can  get  it — if  not, 
prison  labour,  and  failing  cither,  cooUe  labour. 
•  ♦  ♦  There  are  millions  among  you  dying  of 
hunger :  let  us  have  these  starving  crowds ; 
instead  of  importing  Indian  com  to  the  starv- 
ing  peasanti  export  the  peasant  and  bis  iamily 


to  where  the  Indian  com  grows."  Her 
letters  from  the  humbler  classes  express  the 
same  feeling.  She  mentions  that  large  sums 
of  money,  consisting  of  iS5  and  £10  orders, 
are  continually  sent  from  Australia.  Shd 
adds,  *<  we  regret  to  say,  that  these  orden 
often  do  not  reach  the  person  for  whom  they 
are  intended ;  and  even  when  they  do,  that 
they  are  not  always  applied  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  meant."*  She  suggests 
an  Emigration  Society,  being  convinced  that 
sums  intended  to  aid  the  #migration  of  rela- 
tives, or  to  purchase  land  when  an  opportu- 
nity arises,  would  be  intrusted  to  such  a 
society,  instead  of  being  hazarded  as  they 
now  are,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  actually 
buried  for  the  purposes  of  safety  or  conceal- 
ment by  the  Australian  shepherd.  She  as- 
sumes the  land  sold,  and  the  produce  ap- 
plied in  emigration  on  a  plan  not  identical 
with  Wakefield's,  but  preserving  what  is 
most  valuable  in  the  principle  of  his  system. 
And  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  late  discoveries 
suggest  this'as  a  proper  time  for  new  regu- 
lations :  such  a  society  as  she  contemplates 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  plaoe 
of  deposit  for  the  smallest  savings  of  fisimilies 
intending  emigration,  and  the  nnoney  so  de- 
posited might  be  instrumental  in  sending 
labour  to  the  colony  long  before  the  intended 
emigrant  could  himself  go. 

Since  Mrs.  Chisholm's  return,  4071  per- 
sons have  applied  to  her  for  a  firee  passage, 
and  she  has  no  doubt  of  the  immediate  cofn- 
fortable  support  and  maintenance  of  three 
times  the  number  in  the  colony,  could  a  free 
passage  be  given.  This  opinion  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses. 
Mr.  Coghill,  a  lan^  landed  proprietor,  and 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  Syd- 
ney, says  that  it  is  the  interest  of  everybody 
in  the  colony,  of  whatever  class,  that  labour 
should  be  obtained.  Quite  irrespective  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  discoveries  in  the  in- 
terior, the  colony  could  easUy  take  from  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  a  month,  with- 
out lowering  wages  too  much.  The  evi- 
dence as  to  New  Brunswick  leads  to  many 
of  the  sam«  results  as  that  concerning  the 
Australian  colonies.  Undirected  and  unas- 
sisted, emigration  is  likely  to  fail  ;  while, 
with  proper  preparation,  the  colony  could 
find  employment  for  vast  numbers.  The 
success  of  the  Harvey  and  Teetotal  Settle- 


•  Father  Mathew's  experience  has  been  differ- 
ent :~**  I  htve  received  thoee  letters  in  hundreds 
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mtnia  h  aolely  attributable  to  the  emigrantB 
being  giveo  road-contracts,  and  thus  obtaio- 
iog  the  means  of  cultivating  the  land  on 
which  they  were  located,  till  it  was  able  to 
support  them.  The  roads  were  not  roads 
undertaken  for  the  support  of  these  people, 
but  were  great  leading  lines  of  road  con- 
necting principal  4>oint8,  and  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  colony.  On  the  forma- 
tion, then,  Qf  such  roads,  of  which  some  few 
were  projected  but  dropped  for  want  of 
means,  and  on  the  execution  of  the  contem- 
plated railway  from  Quebec  to  Halifax,  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  New  Brunswick 
throughout  its  whole  length,  would  depend 
the  possibility  of  making  much  use  of  this 
oolony  for  emigration  purposes.  The  ad- 
vantages of  thus  opening  the  country  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  undertaking  these 
works  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  an  object,  advantageous  both  to  the 
odoay  and  to  the  parent  country,  and  to 
which  the  colony  is  disposed  to  eontribute, 
can  scarcely  be  allowed  to  languish  for 
want  of  funds.  For  every  emigrant  em- 
ployed on  the  railway,  four  woula  find  em- 
ployment on  works  that  would  spring  up 
throughout  the  province  in  consequence  of 
the  railway.  The  proposed  oommunication 
with  Halifax  would  unite  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  into  one,  and  the  steamers  which 
now  cross  the  Atlantic  with  such  certainty 
and  such  rapidity,  would  make  them  part 
and  parcel  of  the  United  Kingdom.  *^U 
aome  means  of  enabling  Quebec  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  communicate  with  the  sea 
through  British  territory  be  not  soon  con- 
structed, the  whole  trade  of  Canada  will 
probably  find  its  way  to  Europe  through  the 
United  States.*  If  Canada,  and  the  Western 
country — the  granaries  of  America  (for 
Massaohussets,  New  York,  and  Maine  do 
not,  I  believe,  produce  their  own  grain)— 
are  to  be  served  by  Republican  American 
railways,  commerce  will  flow  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  people,  with  their  affections  and 
interests,  will  follow.  One  eflfect  of  the 
Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway  would  be  to 
link  the  British  colonies  together,  establish  a 
closer  connexion  with  the  Western  States 
of  America,  and  fraternize  their  population 
with  British  America.  The  feelings  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  took  arms  against 
the  British  flag,  are  very  different  from  the 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
States  of  America.  The  latter  have  kindly 
feelings  towards  the  old  country,  where  they 
have  led  relatives  and  friends  behind  them." 
— Unimeke.    The  proposed  railway  would 
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open  for  settlement  between  four  and  five 
million  acre^  of  land.  It  would  open  a  line 
of  railway  between  450  and  500  miles  long. 
Mr.  Uniacke  (a  resident  of  Nova  Scotia,  anil 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament) 
suggests  the  disposal  of  land  in  a  way  that 
would  secure  to  the  public  the  advantage  of 
any  increase  in  its  value.  He  would  divide 
the  land  opened  by  the  proposed  work  into 
lots,  and  sell  or  lease  each  alternate  lot,  re- 
serving  the  adjoining  one.  As  the  value  of 
the  reserved  lots  must  be  supposed  to  increase 
greatly  by  the  completion  of  the  works,  it 
would  aflford  the  opportunity  of  selling  those 
to  be  now  parted  with  at  a  more  reasonable 
rate.  Work  upon  the  road  would  supply 
the  labourer  with  support,  and  Mr.  Uniacke 
suggests  a  savings'- bank  system  of  weekly 
deposits  of  a  part  of  his  wages,  to  pay  for  his 
lot  of  ground.  With  this  security  he  might 
be  allowed  at  once  to  occupy  it,  and  receive 
an  absolute  title  whenever  the  purchase 
money  was  paid.  The  rate  of  wages  is  from 
two  shillings  to  two  and  sixpence  a  day, 
while  the  price  of  living  is  not  greater  than 
in  Ii*eland.  It  is  calculated  that  on  the  plan 
of  alternate  settlements  and  reserves,  the 
rents  of  the  reserved  lots,  at  the  completion 
of  the  work,  would  almost  repay  the  expense 
of  its  construction. 

The  New  Brunswick  Land  Company  dis- 
suade the  sending  indigent  men,  on  any  sup- 
position  that  they  can  be  supported  by  the 
existing  means  of  the  colony.  The  princi- 
pal business  of  the  province  is  the  timber 
trade  and  ship-building.  The  province  does 
not  supply  itself  with  provisions.  Agricul- 
ture is  a  secondary  pursuit.  The  newly 
arrived  emigrant  could  not  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  timber  trade,  every  detail  of 
work  in  which  he  would  have  to  learn  ;  and 
in  agriculture,  the  only  emigrant  likely  to 
succeed  would  be  the  small  farmer,  who  had 
means  to  buy  out  the  original  clearer.  As 
to  labourers,  there  is  at  present  an  annual 
shoal  of  labourers,  to  the  average  amount 
of  7000,  of  whom  about  4000  remain,  and 
are  absorbed  in  New  Brunswick.*  To  in- 
crease this  number  would  be  to  expose  the 
persons  so  sent  to  starvation.  Farmers,  in 
short,  who  can  afibrd  to  pay  wages,  are  the 


•  "  The  whole  number  of  emigrants  who  had 
arrived  in  New  Brunswick  during  the  present 
year,  amounted,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  to  15,209, 
being  an  excess  over  the  emigrants  of  last  year  of 
5720.  One- third  proceeded  to  the  United  States. 
The  two-thirds  who  remained,  were  of  *  the  most 
miserable  and  helpless  class  of  Irish  peasantry.* 
Heads  of  families  went  to  the  States,  leaving  their 
families  behind  them  a  burden  on  the  people  of 
New  Bhmswick."— 5*r  FT.  C9lebr0oke$  Des- 
patehf     Emigrathn  Pmpertt  No.  17. 
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ip&r$O0B  to  thrive  here.  If  the  Halifax  rail- 
way be  uodertaken,  it  would  greatly  vary 
the  matter.  In  that  case  such  indigent  la- 
bourers as  may  be  sent  from  Europe  must 
be  governed  by  American  managers,  and 
aided  and  instructed  by  native  labourers 
iised  to  forest  work. 

With  reference  to  Canada  itself,  we  have 
not  left  ourselves  room  to  give  any  summary 
of  the  evidence,  but  there  is  abundant  rea- 
son  to  be  satisfied,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that  wherever  great  public  works 
have  been  undertaken,  and  the  resources  of 
the  country  developed,  the  wilderness  has 
blossomed  into  life,  and  commerce  and  civi- 
li2:ation  sprung  forth  into  instant  birth.  The 
settlements  along  the  Rideau  canal  are  ex- 
clusively to  be  attributed  to  that  undertaking ; 
and  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent witnesses  (Mr.  Pemberton),  that  every 
one  acquainted  with  Canada,  to  the  north  of 
the  lakes,  would  agree  in  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  population  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  if  its 
resources  were  fully  developed. 

We  have  some  evidence  respecting  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  from  Mr.  Cunard,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  intercourse  by  steam  navigation  between 
Great' Britain  and  British  North  America. 
In  Lord  Durham's  Report  it  is  stated,  that  of 
1,400,000  acres,  not  10,000  are  unfit  for  the 
plough :  and  that,  had  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  island  been  turned  to  a  proper 
account,  instead  of  supporting  a  ''  poor  and 
unenterprising"  population  of  40,000,  its 
mere  agricultural  resources  would  have 
maintained  in  abundance  ten  times  that 
number.  Mr.  Cunard  has  no  doubt  of  this 
island  being  able  to  maintain  at  least  ten 
times  the  number  that  it  does,  but  he  differs 
from  Lord  Durham's  Report  as  to  the  cause 
of  its  non-cultivation.  The  original  gift  of 
the  island  to  a  few  large  grantees  seemed  to 
Lord  Durham  to  give  the  solution  of  a  fact, 
on  which  he  and  Mr.  Cunard  are  agreed. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  in 
the  island,  on  most  advantageous  terms ;  and 
the  original  grantees,  who  are  assumed  by 
Lord  Durham  to  have  neglected  the  condi- 
tions of  their  grants,  and  evaded  bringing 
out  settlers,  did,  in  point  of  fact,  expend  vast 
sums  for  that  object,  of  which  they  never 
cot  back  a  tenth  part.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
history  of  all  our  colonies — perhaps  of  all 
eolonies — is,  that  the  capital  expended  in 
founding  a  new  colony  is  invariably  lost  ;♦ 
and  to  this  Prince  Edward's  Island  was  no 


*  See  Colonization  from  Ireland.    Appendix,  p. 
27.    Letter  from  Mr.  Moxon.  ' 


exception.  '<  I  never  knew/'  says  Mr.  Cu^ 
nard,  "  any  one  except  a  labourer,  one  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  his  own  hands,  get 
a  return."  To  that  class,  however,  sup* 
posing  them  not  in  actual  indigence,  Mn 
Cunard  recommends  Prince  Edward's  Is* 
land  ;  of  that  class  he  has  scarce  known  an 
industrious  man  to  fail.  He  himself  owns 
one-fiflh  of  the  island.  He  makes  roads 
through  his  lands,  and  extends  these  as  he 
learns  that  tenants  are  coming.  He  lays 
out  land  in  lots  of  fifty  acres  each,  fronting 
the  road  ;*  gives  his  tenants  employment  on 
the  roads ;  and  grants  them  leases  of  999 
years,  held  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
for  nothing,  then  at  threepence,  sixpence^ 
and  finally,  a  shilling  an  acre.  The  tenant 
has  at  any  time,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  lease,  a  right  to  have  the  fee  at  twenty 
years'  purchase.  A  sreat  many  of  his  te» 
nants  have  commenced  without  capital ;  in 
fact,  the  head  of  a  family  having  XIO  abovt 
the  world  he  would  consider  an  eligible  te- 
nant ;  to  a  mere  pauper  he  would  not  give 
his  land.  The  English  farmers  he  thinks 
the  best  settlers  ;  the  Irish,  from  a  farming 
district,  the  next ;  their  children  are  very 
good.  The  descendants  of  the  Irish  make 
excellent  settlers.  We  do  not  understand 
him  to  wish  the  emigration,  now  consisting 
of  about  eight  hundred  annually,  to  be  in- 
creased under  present  circumstances ;  but» 
supposing  provision  made  for  their  mainte- 
nance, he  says,  '<  I  think  you  might  send  out 
dye  hundred  families,  or  a  thousand  families, 
computing  a  family  at  five  or  six  persons." 

With  respect  to  New  Zealand,  the  Com- 
mittee have  as  yet  scarcely  received  any 
evidence. 

An  intelligent  witness,  Mr.  Innes,  has 
been  examined  as  to  the  West  Indies.  la 
British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica, 
occupation  would  be  found  for  a  consider- 
able European  population.  As  to  health, 
the  all  but  universal  opinion  of  the  medical 
men.  in  British  Guiana  was,  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  Europeans  to  labour  in 


•  Mr.  Canard  doea  not  willingly  give  farms  of 
more  than  60  acres  each ;  he,  however,  reserves 
adjacent  lots  for  the  holders  of  such  farms.  In 
New  Branswick,  Sir  William  Colebrooke  informs 
us  that  the  same  principle  is  acted  on.  **  Loca- 
tions of  50  acres  were  chosen  as  sufficient  in  extent 
for  a  Ant  occupancy,  and  bj  reserving  the  lots  in 
the  rear  of  Uie  first  concessions,  an  opportunity  of 
ejctension  was  afforded.  Without  the  reserve  of 
common  lands  in  the  settlement,  no  improviojg 
tenant  is  contented  with  a  smaller  occupancy,  or  is 
willing  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  enlarghig 
it  for  the  settlement  of  his  family  growing  up 
around  him.  The  possession  of  land,  in  his  own 
right,  is  the  main  stimulus  to  his  exertions,  &.c."-~ 
Emigration   Papers,    1847.     JVew  Brunswick, 
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the  moraiag  and  the  evening  fcur  such 
periods  as  to  enable  them  to  do  twice  a 
negro's  day's- work ;  but  nothing  can  be 
done  till  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
West  India  estates  is  introduced,  and  till 
the  business  of  cultivating  the  cane  is  sepa* 
rated  from  that  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
"  Every  estate,  however  small,  has  its  com- 
plete set  of  works,  and  each  its  manager, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  the  manufacture  of  the 
sugar,  and  the  distillation  of  the  rum.  The 
manager  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  any  one  of  these  very  distinct  branches 
of  business,  he  is  selected  from  the  over- 
seers  of  a  few  years'  standing,  and  the 
overseers  are  young  men  fresh  from 
school."  At  present  no  land  can  be  culti- 
vated  but  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  the  field, 
the  boiling-house,  and  the  distillery,  under 
the  same  superintendence,  cannot  aflbrd  any 
adequate  profit.  Introduce  a  proper  diyi- 
sion  of  labour,  let  the  manufacturer's  busi- 
ness be  a  separate  occupation,  and  then  a 
few  acres  may  be  cultivated  with  the  same 

Sroportionate  advantage  as  a  large  estate. 
fr.  Innes  admits  the  great  mortality  among 
emigrants  from  Madeira  who  have  bien 
brought  to  some  of  the  islands  in  1846,  but 
ascribes  it  to  causes  capable  of  being  obvi- 
ated— to  their  bein^  put  to  live  in  cottages 
built  of  new  ana  unseasoned  wood,  and 
being  employed  too  soon  in  full  labour. 
The  anxiety  for  labour  is  such  in  Deme- 
rara,  that  they  offer  a  bounty  on  emigrants 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  greater  than 
the  cost  of  removing  labourers  from  Ireland. 
Of  one  portion  of  the  evidence  we  have 
hitherto  avoided  giving  any  detailed  ac- 
count, as  indeed  we  regard  the  incidental 
notices  given  by  some  of  the  witnesses  not 
sufficient  to  help  us  to  any  conclusions — 
it  is  that  of  the  fitness  of  the  Irish  to  be 
placed  together  in  detached  colonies.  Our 
own  impression  is,  that  they  are  best  when 
mingled  and  interspersed  with  other  set* 
tiers,  and  that  the  more  they  can  be  blended 
with  others,  the  better  for  all.  In  Canada, 
the  feeling  and  disposition  of  settlers  of  dif- 
forent  races  is  to  keep  themselves  distinct. 
The  Catholics  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the 
Lfowland  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Acadian  French,  have  each  their  separate 
settlements.  This  is  man's  nature;  and 
the  Grerman  emigrant  and  the  Irishman  will 
act  as  far  as  he  can  on  the  same  feeling. 
We  have  no  right  to  interrupt  such  arrange- 
ments, and  the  poor  people  tliemselves  do 
all  they  can  to  bring  around  them  their  old 
friends,  and  their  old  associations.  All 
this,  as  far  as  it  can  be  rendered  instru- 
mental to  good^  or  rather,  as  far  as  it  is  not 


evil,  we  are  disposed  to  assist  and  encou- 
rage, as  far  as  it  can  be  assisted  and  encou- 
raged without  incurring  the  danger  of 
introducing  into  other  regions  the  vicious 
habits  of  the  land  which  they  have  leA. 
Self  dependence,  reliance  on  his  own  exer- 
tions,  and  not  on  the  banded  partisanship 
which  disregards  all  truth  and  all  justice, 
and  which  in  Ireland  is  substituted  for  obe- 
dience to  law,  is,  we  think,  a  lesson  more 
likely  to  be  learned  by  the  Irish  colonist, 
when  he  finds  himself  among  men  of  other, 
birth  and  race.  On  this  subject,  however, 
the  evidence  is  imperfect.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  Irishmen 
when  in  clusters  of  their  own  countrymen 
than  we  should  have  anticipated.  There  is 
a  settlement  of  Irish  in  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  the  year  1798  a  number  of  na- 
tives of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford 
fled  from  Ireland  during  the  disturbances, 
and  settled  at  Cape  Breton.  They  at  first 
planted  themselves  on  the  land  without  any 
title.  Their  possession  was,  however,  after- 
wards legalized.  The  settlement  is  exclu-, 
sively  Irish, — "  They  ye  well  off,  free 
from  debt,  with  good  farms,  and  quantities 
of  stock,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  thriving  settlements  in  the  Island."* 
We  have  before  spoken  of  another  Irish 
settlement,  but  we  are  on  the  whole — unless 
a  system  of  colonization,  larger  than  any  at 
all  likely  to  be  contemplated,  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislature — strongly  disposed  to 
prefer' the  settlement  of  Irish  emigrants  in 
societies  already  formed. 

The  plan  of  sending  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness members  of  all  classes,  on  some  suppo- 
sition of  thus  creating  anew  an  image  of  the 
parent  country,  is  one  that  does  not  promise 
much.  The  chances  of  improvement  seem 
to  us  to  depend  on  the  separation  of  the 
Irishman,  of  whatever  class,  from  all  his 
habitual  associations,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  decisive  authority  of  Father 
Mathew  confirming  this  view — and  Father 
Mathew's  authority  is  no  light  one  in  these 
matters.  "  I  have  not,"  says  this  sensible, 
intdligent,  and  good  man,  **  I  have  not  read 
any  of  those  essays  on  emigration  or  coloni- 
zation, nor  Mr.  Godley's  pamphlet,  nor  any- 
thing of  the  kind," — and  he  has  not  the 
faith  that  some  of  the  witnesses  have,  that 
the  Irish  blackguard  will  at  last  blossom 
into  something  divine  and  beautiful. 

And  in  another  countrv,  as  they  say 

Bear  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that 
in  Ireland — "  cloud-land,  gorgeouM-land^^^ — 

*  Colonization  from  Irtland,  Uoiacke,  p.  50. 
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Crime  has  less  deprarity, 
Murder  more  of  snayity, 

that  there  are  leaders  of  White-boys  who  do 
not  look  like  ruffians— that  yoar  Irish  ruffi- 
ans are  persons  falling  in  with  the  manners 
of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  in  a 
new  society  wonld  probably  lead  exemplary 
lives.  In  some  future  stage  of  transatlantic 
being,  they  are  to  exhibit  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Irishman — still  distinct,  but  improved  and 
glorified. 

''*'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rieh  and  strange." 

There  is  something  not  untrue  in  all  this, 
however  fanciful  it  may  seem  ;  still  the  only 
chance  of  the  magic  sea-change  will  be  by 
breaking  all  habitual  associations,  not  carry- 
ing with  him  all  the  elements  of  society  in 
the  parent  country.  "  When  the  Irish  con- 
gregate  together,  they  always  remain  the 
same — they  never  improve — witness  St. 
Giles's,  Calmel  Buildings,  and  Cato  Street, 
and  other  places,  iHiere  the  Irish  have  lived 
from  time  immemorial.  They  are  always 
the  same,  and  of  the  same  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions as  at  home,  and  dissipation  and  rioting 
are  perpetuated  among  them."*  We  dwell 
on  this,  because  a  good  deal  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Committee  is  directed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  bring  out,  as  parts  of  one  society, 
the  squire  as  well  as  the  labourer  and  the 
farmer.  Distinctions  of  rank  will  soon 
create  themselves ;  and  the  State  need  not 
occupy  itself  in  assisting  the  structure  of  a 
new  feudalism,  still  less  in  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  fiction  of  clanship,  which,  at 
no  time  whatever  since  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land, had  even  an  apparent  existence  in  any 
part  of  the  island  ;  and  any  attempt  to  real- 
ize which,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  the  colo- 
nies, would  be  to  excite  into  antagonist  action 
the  power  of  imagination,  which  resents,  and 
will  resist,  every  effort  that  may  be  made  to 
impose  on  it.  There  can  be  no  reason  for 
not  assisting  the  emigration  of  men,  of  what- 
ever rank,  m  connexion  with  any  extensive 
plan  that  may  be  adopted  ;  but  let  it  not  for 
a  moment  be  proposed,  as  a  subject  in  which 
the  emigrating  peasantry  feel  the  slightest 
interest  on  the  principles  of  clanship  or  vas- 
salage. Clanship  never  existed  in  the  im- 
agined case;  and  one  of  the  advantages 
which  the  emigrant  proposes,  is  breaking  the 
bonds  of  vassalage.  Another  dream  put 
forward  ostentatiously,  and  with  all  the  so- 


•  Mathew  (2459). 


lemnity  of  a  matured  plan,  was  Mr.  Godley*» 
proposal  of  a  vast  Celtic  colony,  led  by  th» 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  were  to  be  their 
governors  and  guides.  Father  Mathew  is  a 
better  witness  as  to  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  than  Mr.  Godley  can  be,  and, 
on  the  general  subject,  is  not  the  worse  au- 
thority, from  being  uninfected  with  any 
theory.  With  him  we  shrink  altogether 
from  the  notion  of  a  Celtic  colony,  in  any 
view  of  it  that  has  been  yet  presented ;  and 
this  form  of  a  theocracy  is,  we  think,  the 
least  practicable,  and,  if  practicable,  the 
least  desirable  of  all.  The  project,  if  sue- 
cessful,  could  but  end  in  a  Jesuit  reduction  ; 
but  this  project,  advanced  in  a  memorial  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  for  a  while  insisted 
on  by  people  who  appeared  to  be  in  earnest, 
need  scarcely  be  now  discussed,  as,  in  his 
examination  before  Lord  Monteagle's  Com- 
mittee,  Mr.  Godley 's  view  dwindled  into 
making  some  arrangements  for  the  modemte 
payment  of  chaplaincies  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  has  been  adopted  in  workhouses  and 
jails,  and  which,  when  once  admitted,  there 
seems  nothing  unreasonable  in  applying  in 
th^  case  of  colonists.  At  all  events,  we  are 
not  thrown  upon  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  what  seemed  to  be  Mr.  €rod- 
ley's  original  proposal. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  which  can 
be  conveniently  given  to  this  Article,  and 
yet  we  have  lefl  parts  of  the  subject  un- 
touched ;  nay,  alnKwt  unapproached.  It  is 
not  possible  to  consider  emigration  fVom  Ire- 
land without  some  reference  to  the  existing 
Poor  Law,  and  its  proposed  modifications. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  when  examined  in  1830  be- 
fore a  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Poor 
of  Ireland,  warned  the  Committee  of  the 
inevitable  effects  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. If  your  poor  laws — such  was  his 
reasoning — relieve  but  the  impotent  and  the 
aged,  this  will  not  prevent  the  robust  la- 
bourer from  forcing  his  way  to  England. 
If  an  allowance  hQ  given  to  able-bodied  la- 
bourers, and  this  be  not  extended  to  all,  it 
will  diminish  the  wages  of  all,  which  will 
increase  the  necessity  and  the  temptation 
of  this  apprehended  immigration  ;  "  or, 
lastly,"  and  now  we  must  give  his  own 
words  {ahsit  omen  f)  "  if,  in  order  to  meet 
this,  it  be  proposed  to  extend  allowances  to 
able-bodied  labourers — to  the  population  en 
masset  this,  without  afler  all  accomplishing 
the  object  of  lessening  immigration,  would 
lead  the  country  to  such  expense  as  would 
be  tantamount  to  an  extinction  of  its  landed 
property."  The  modifications  of  the  Poor 
Law,  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  and  Lord 
Sligo,  would  evetp  go  further  than  came 
within  Dr.  Chalmers  prophetic  anticipation 
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of  possible  consequences*  In  England,  the 
occupant  Is  alone  subject  to  the  poor-rates 
—he,  who  alone  has  this  power  of  giving  or 
withholding  employment  from  the  labourers 
— has  alone  to  bear  a  tax  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed  arises  from  the  labourers  of  a  district 
being  insufficiently  employed.  This,  like 
other  matters,  formed  a  part  of  his  calcula- 
tion when  the  dealing  with  his  landlord  was 
entered  into,  and  the  rent  which  he  under- 
took to  pay  was  not  to  be  afterwards  dimi- 
Dished  by  the  fact  of  whether  poor-rates 
were  in  any  particular  year  higher  than  the 
average.  The  farmers  in  an  agricultural 
district  were  the  employers  of  labour,  and 
on  them,  and  not  on  the  proprietors,  from 
whose  capital  the  expenditure  on  labour 
was  in  no  case  derived,  did  the  burden  fall. 
From  some  circumstances,  as  he  thought, 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  con- 
tfadiction  to  his  own  deductions  from  sci- 
entific  principles,  and  excused,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  deviation,  by  the  fact 
^t  his  Poor  Law  went  little  further  than 
making  some  provision,  not  for  able-bodied 
la^bourers,  but  for  the  impotent  poor,  re- 
commended that  the  payment  of  the  rate 
should  be  divided  equally  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier ;  adding,  however, 
to  his  recommendation,  the  advice  that  this 
division  should  be  at  the  eariiest  possible 
moment  abandoned,  and  the  law  be  the  same 
on  this  subject  in  both  England  and  Ireland.* 
In  Nicholls's  plan,  however,  on  any  view 
of  it,  the  tax  was  but  a  rent  charge  affect- 
ing particular  lands.  The  tenant  who  paid 
such  was  allowed  to  deduct  from  his  rent  a 
fixed  proportion.  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford, 
in  the  early  part  of  1847,  proposed  that  the 
landlord's  part  should  be  payable  by  the 
landlord  alone,  and  that  in  no  case  should 
any  recourse  be  had  to  the  particular  lands 
till  erery  other  weapon  of  litigation  had 
been  exhausted.  A  man  who  had  any  other 
property  was,  by  his  plan,  to  pay  for  the 
name  of  property  which  gave  him  no  return 
whatever,  impose  a  tax  if  you  will,  but 
do  not,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  of  po- 
pular language  calling  that  which  a  tenant 
u  allowed  to  deduct  from  rent — and  which 
on  the  supposition  of  his  paying  no  rent  has 
as  yet  no  existence — "  the  landlord's  part," 
assume  that  a  debt  exists  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 
on  an  imagined  state  of  facts  do  a  grievous 
wrong.  Lord  Sligo  gives  a  similar  recom- 
mendation, not,  however,  as  we  understand 
Mm,  gomg  Mr.  Crawford's  lengths,  which 
oo    principle   demand  the  confiscation    of 


*  Nichollf**  Fint  Report,  Seetum  89. 


any  property  whatever  a  man  may  possess, 
for  the  crime  of  having  inherited  property 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Siifro  would  have  the 
tenant  protected  from  the  visits  of  the  tax- 
collector.  We  believe  and  know  that  the 
tax-collector  is  paid  when  the  landlord  is 
not.  We  believe  and  know  that  in  the 
smaller  properties — say  estates  of  £400  and 
J5500  a  year — that  the  poor-rates  have  been 
paid  to  the  collector,  where  no  possible  pro- 
cess of  law  could  have  extorted  from  the 
proprietor  what  he  did  not  possess — and  we 
have  little  doubt  that,  in  any  such  jcascs  as 
legal  process  might  succeed  in  obtaining  it, 
it  would  be  scarce  possible  to  get  it  repaid. 
Confiscation,  to  this  extent,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  foresaw.  And  we  can- 
not but  think  that,  if  instead  of  regarding 
Ireland  as  an  exception  from  the  inferences 
which  their  science  suggests  to  them  in  other 
cases,  political  economists,  like  Mr.  Nicholls, 
sought  to  deal  with  it  as  with  England,  and 
as  if  Irishmen  were  men  in  all  respects  like 
themselves — they  would  be  more.successfifl. 
If  they  reduce  the  country  to  a  dead  level 
of  society,  in  which  there  shall  remain  but 
the  peer  and  the  peasant,  we  cannot  but  fear 
both  for  the  pea.«»ant  and  the  peer.  Without 
the  intermediate  classes,  what  is  to  separate, 
we  will  not  say  what  is  to  distinguish  from 
each  other,  the  extremes  ?  We,  who  ad- 
mire and  venerate  both,  "  O  fortunati  rnmi- 
um,  sua  si  bona  ndrhU"  fear  for  both,  sup- 
posing them  spared  and  the  intermediate 
classes  destroyed. 

When  it  is  said,  as  it  oAen  is,  that  Ire- 
land could  support  a  larger  population  than 
the  present,  it  is  not  remembered  that 
that  larger  population  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  direct  labours  of  agriculture.  As- 
sume the  opportunity  of  improving  its  agri- 
culture, which  cannot  arise  till  a  consider, 
able  portion  of  the  population  is  removed, 
and  the  result  of  such  cultivation,  as  ex- 
ists in  the  most  highly  improved  districts 
of  England,  will  be  that  for  every  eight 
man  employed  in  husbandry,  but  three  will 
henceforth  be  employed.*  You  cannot 
employ  the  existing  population  in  agricul- 
ture at  home,  and  they  are  unfit  for  any- 
thing else ;  even  for  it,  we  lament  to  say, 
how  wholly  unskilled  their  labour  is.  No- 
thing can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  look  to  an  improved 
agriculture  for  the  support  of  a  larger  agri- 
cuhural  population.  Improved  agriculture 
will  diminish,  as  in  England,  the  number  of 


*  These  are  the  proportiontte  nmnbera  m  etated 
in  Oodley'e  MeiDonal.  Five  to  two  is  the  propor- 
tion 18  calculated  in  the  Third  Jleport  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commiflsionerf . 
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those  deiivuaff  their  support  from  employ- 
ment  in  the  labours  of  husbandry.  For  a 
time,  it  is  possible  that  the  great  works  of 
river  drainage,  and  the  temporary  operations 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Bill,  may  give 
an  increased  demand  for  labour ;  but  such 
works  cannot,  as  Captain  Larcom  tells  the 
Colonization  Committee,  last  indefinitely,  and 
if  long  continued,  they,  as  he  shows,  but  in- 
crease the  evil.  In  many  cases,  we  know  that 
on  the  public  works  in  the  most  disturbed  parts 
of  the  country,  before  the  exceptional  years 
of  1846  and  18^7,  a  fair  day's  work  was 
oflen  given  for  a  fair  day's  wages,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  fault  was  alto- 
gether  that  of  the  local  employers  of  labour 
that  the  case  was  ever  otherwise.  The 
half-crown,  which  in  England  would  have 
been  ffiven  for  one  man's  work,  must  in  Ire- 
land be  divided  among  five  claimants  for 
support,  who  do  not  give  each  of  them  six- 
penny-worth of  work  ;  and  the  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  who  has  only  to  look  to  the 
fact  of  whether  fair  wages  are  earned  or 
not,  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  class  of 
persons  whom  the  farmer  or  the  resident 
proprietor  cannot  but  in  some  way  seek  to 
support.  It  has  been  a  hundred  times  shown 
how  a  small  excess  of  hands  reduces  the 
wages  of  all ;  and  from  this  fact  alone,  Mal- 
thus  presses  emigration,  as,  in  circumstances 
less  desperate  than  those  of  Ireland,  the  only 
remedy  that  a  people  can  adopt.  The  coer- 
cion, under  which  well-disposed  labourers 
are  compelled,  by  the  claimants  who  crowd 
the  labour-market,  to  do  as  little  as  is  at  all 
possible,  is  described  by  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses— best,  perhaps,  by  De  Vere,  whose 
evidence  it  would  be  well  to  print  separately. 
Private  persons  have  never  been  able  to 
break  down  this  kind  of  combination ;  but  it 
has  been  entirely  defeated  very  oflen  by  the 
persons  employed  on  public  works.  In 
1845,  Mr.  Mulvany,  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioner, was  anxious  to  try  the  efiect  of  task- 
work, on  some  works  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary.  The  works  passed  through  the 
property  of  Mr.  Waller  of  Finnoe — who,  with 
his  wife,  and  sister-in-law,  were  the  subjects 
of  one  of  the  most  frightful  tragedies  that  has 
occurred  even  in  Ireland — and  bordered  on 
the  property  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  shot  a 
short  time  before  the  works  commenced. 
The  acting  engineer,  Mr.  Farrell  of  Lough> 
rea,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  men  whom 
he  employed  to  disregard  the  threatening 
notices,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  intimidate 
them,  and  they  soon  became  excellent  work- 
tnen^  "Where  fair  money  wages  are  given," 
this  is  his  inference  from  the  case  we  have 
stated,  ancl  others  of  the  same  kind,  "  the 


Irish  would  beoome  asgood  workmen  aa  any 
in   England  or  Scotland."     We  have   do 
doubt  of  it ;  but  the  difficulties  which  the 
engineer  meets  and  overcomes  in  these  oo* 
casional  works,  are  not  those  which  the  re- 
sident agriculturist  has  to  encounter.     The 
farmer  cannot  select  his  men,  nor  do  the  or* 
dinary  farming  operations  give  employment, 
like  a  line  of  road  or  some  great  drainage 
work,  to  the  population  of  a  district.     The 
persons  who  speak  of  the  fitness  of  each 
townland  supporting  its  own  poor,  are  using 
a  language  absolutely  without  meaning  in 
numberless  cases.     The  inhabitants  of  many 
of  the  poorer  districts,  as,  for  instance,  the 
west  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  parts  of 
Kerry,  found  at  home  no  demand  for  their 
labour.     They  lived  by  supplying  labour  to 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country — ^Tipperaryv 
Limerick,  and  Kilkenny.     They  left  their 
homes  at  the  commencement  of  the  com 
harvest,  remained  till  afler  the  potatoe  dig* 
ging,  and  then  returned.     Their  visits,  how- 
ever desirable  to  the  farmer,  were  to  the 
native    labourer  unwelcome,    for   he    was 
thrown  out  of  employment,  or   his  wages 
reduced.     At  the  period  of  the  potatoe  dis- 
ease their  occupation  enlirelyceased,  and 
they  crowded  into  the  city  of  Cork  in  thou- 
sands.  Father  Mathew  tells  us,  that  of  these 
creatures  ten  thousand  died  in  the  city  of 
Cork  in  the  summer  of  1847.     The  districts 
from  which  these  famished  creatures  came 
neither  now  nor  at  any  time  supported  their 
population.       As  labourers,   earning  their 
livelihood  by  emigration  to  England  or  the 
inland    parts   of   Ireland — as    mendicants, 
wandering  in  droves  with  their  whole  fami- 
lies along  the  highways — now  and  then  as 
fishermen,  seeking  a  precarious  subsistence 
from  the  sea,  but  in  no  case  deriving  their 
sustenance  from  the  wretched  soil  on  which 
they  lived,  did  they  contrive  to  exist.     Yet 
is  there  no  one  of  those  who  is  not,  whes 
roused  by  circumstances,  capable  of  intense 
exertion ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  with  the  inspiration  of  hope,  they 
would    become  in  .all   things  equal  to  any 
European  people.     We  are  anxious  for  emi* 
gration,  that  men  ,may  have  room  to  breathe 
at  home ; — we  are  anxious  for  emigration, 
that  men    may  be    able   to    enlarge  their 
country ; — we  are  anxious  that  it  should  be 
assisted  by  landed  proprietors,  not  for  their 
sakes  alone,  not  for  their  tenants' sakes  alonci 
but  for  the  common  interests  of  both,  and  ibr 
the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  colo- 
nies.    We  believe  that  of  an  increasing  po- 
pulation, no  longer  supported  by  agriculture 
alone,  in  a  very  few  years  there  will  be 
scarce  a  family  of  any  rank,  many  mem- 
bers of  which  will  not  have  passed  to  the 
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ofiooidSy  wUch  steam  has  already  mad« 
almost  a  part  of  the  oouDtry.  Why  should 
there  be  th9se  processes  of  ejeotment? — 
why  this  war  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant ?  At  a  few  weeks'  sail  from  Ireland 
is  land  offered  as  the  certain  reward  of  in- 
dustry. Numbers,  unaided  by  the  State, 
have  found  a  h6aie  in  America  or  Austra- 
lia. We  wish  the  state  to  aid  them,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  State  alone,  but  that  those 
who  leave  us  should  feel  that  they  still  form 
part  of  the  same  community,  and  are  not 
separated  from  us  as  diseased  limbs  from  a 
decaying  body.  In  the  colonies  the  one 
feeling  that  animates  to  untiring  industry 
the  more  successful  cmisrant^  is  U)e  hope  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  land.  This  is  a 
hope  which  cannot  be  gratified  in  Ireland. 
Whether  well  or  ill  cultivated,  there  is  not 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  whole  island  that  is 
not  preoccupied;  and  this  alone  is  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  repeated  assertions  of 
there  being  abundant  waste  land,  which 
might  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  on 
which,  we  are  gravely  told,  that  the  thou- 
Mods  and  tens  of  thousands  who  annually 
emigrate  might  be  advantageously  located. 
The  waste  lands  of  Ireland  are  not  culti- 
vated, because,  for  the  most  part,  they  would 
not  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  With 
respect  to  emigration,  we  think  it  would  be 
impolitic,  and  that  it  would  defeat  its  in- 
tended purpose,  were  any  efforts  made  to 
stimulate  the  desire  which  at  present  pos- 
sesses such  numbers  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
other  lands.  To  aid,  to  regulate,  to  organ- 
ize, to  suggest  some  definite  hope  instead  of 
the  present  vague  expectations  of  uncertain 
good,  and  to  assist  in  its  accomplishment — 
to  prepare  the  emigrant  for  his  future  home, 
and  to  provide  a  home  for  him  in  the  wil- 
demess,  or  in  the  city,  as  his  purpose  may 
suggest — for  it  is  not  for  the  agriculturist 
alone  that  emigration  is  desirable-^his 
surely  is  the  duty  Of  the  State.  Let  no  man 
leave  the  land  to  whom  the  locality  in  which 
he  lives  afibrds  the  means  of  support.  Let 
DO  man  go  who  does  not  feel  that  to  emi- 
grate is  to  give  him  not  alone  the  chance, 
out  the  certainty,  of  improving  his  condition. 
We  have  not  lefl  oi^rselves  room  for  more. 
In  Lord  Monteagle's  speech,  on  introducing 
the  motion  for  a  Committee,  he  distinctly 
denied  that  he  had  any  such  object  in  view 
as  a  <*  gigantic  emigration,"  displacing  some 
two  or  three  millions.  There  are  but  cer- 
tain localities  that  are  over-peopled.  "  A 
very  small  excess  of  labour  will  beat  down 
vages  through  a  whole  district.  The  re- 
moval  of  that  excess  will  raise  the  condition 
of  the  entire  class  of  labourers."  We  con- 
elude  in  the  words  of  Lord  Sydenham, 
quoted  by  Lord  Monteagle  : — 


I  ''^migration  to  America  hohlB  out  no  brilMaai 
prospects  of  rapid  afQuence ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  secure,  under  proper  management,  from  the 
risk  of  equally  rapid  failure.  It  is  no  lottery 
with  a  few  exorbitant  prizes,  but  a  secure  and 
certain  investment,  in  which  a  prudent  and  sen- 
sible man  may  safely  embark.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
that  no  industrions  man  ever  failed,  on  Uiis  con- 
tinent,  to  make  an  easv  livelihood  by  his  labour; 
that  no  capitalist,  with  a  fair  share  of  agricultu* 
ral  knowledge,  who  has  chosen  to  invest  his 
money  in  the  purchase  of  land,  has  had  reason 
to  complain  of  an  insufficient  return.  Almost 
any  labourer,  with  good  conduct  and  J)ersever- 
ance,  may  in  a  few  years  become  a  landholder. 
These  are  results  of  perseverance,  industry,  and 
steadiness." 

The  evidence  already  given  before  the 
Committee  seems  to  prove  that  emigration, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  is  the  only  condition 
on  which  exertions  at  all  adequate  to  the 
occasion  can  bo  made  for  the  present  sup- 
port of  the  population  of  Ireland,  or  the 
future  improvement  of  that  unhappy  coun« 
try.  The  undirected  emigration  that  now 
goes  on  is  scarcely  a  relief — nay,  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  it  often  increases  the  evil. 
To  the  colonies,  even  those  most  in  want  of 
labour,  the  mass  flung  upon  them,  without 
any  provision  for  their  support,  is,  instead 
of  a  benefit,  too  frequently  an  insufferable 
grievance.  To  the  emigrant  himself,  a 
project  which,  conducted  with  any  reason- 
able forethought,  would  be  certain  of  a  pros- 
perous issue,  too  often  terminates  in  ruin. 
To  what  extent  the  State  ought  to  eo  in  en- 
couraging emigration — from  what  funds  the 
removal  of  the  indigent  shall  bo  supplied^ 
if  it  be  thought  fit  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved, may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  and  of  dif- 
ficulty; but  surely  there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt  or  difficulty  ia  regulating  the  emigra- 
tion which  exists — and  by  the  introduction 
of  something  of  system  into  what  is  now 
conducted  almost  without  a  plan,  to  give 
effectual  relief  to  the  emigrant,  to  the  pa- 
rent country,  and  to  the  colonies. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  ABiUto  provide  for  the  Re^ 
gistration  of  Births^  DeeUhs,  and  Marriaget 
m  Scotland.     1847. 

2.  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Scotland  of* 
feeling  the  ConstiiiUion  of  Marriage.   1 847. 

3.  Speech  of  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  Mar- 
riage and  Registration  (Scotland)  BiUe. 
1847. 

Thb  subject  of  the  Bills,  and  the  relative 
Speech  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  which  are 
prefixed  to  this  Article,  is  a  social  question 
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of  far  greater  real  moment  to  Scotland  than 
many  of  those  topics  of  agitation  and  indig- 
nation which  occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  spare  zeal  of  our  countrymen.  We  are 
rather  late  ourselves  in  giving  it  the  promi- 
nence it  deserves ;  but  late  as  we  are,  we 
are  before  any  of  our  contemporaries  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  subject  which,  interest- 
ing as  it  is  to  all  classes,  is  probably  one  on 
which  the  great  majority,  both  of  Scotsmen 
and  Englishmen,  are  as  little  informed  as  if 
the  law  relating  to  it  were  that  of  a  foreign 
State.  We  believe  our  readers  will  not 
think  our  space  or  their  time  ill  bestowed 
when  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
present  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Marriage 
Law  of  Scotland,  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed modifications  of  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  approach  the  con- 
•ideralion  of  this  question,  which  is  of  all 
others  one  to  be  considered  in  the  spirit  of 
calmness  and  philosophy — a  subject  which 
the  most  erudite  imd  subtle  jurists,  the  most 
learned  divines,  and  the  nK)st  enrrinent  states- 
men, have  thought  worthy  of  the  deepest  and 
most  earnest  disquisition — without  trying  to 
emerge  from  the  strange  and  vulgar  atmo- 
sphere of  clamour,  prejudice,  and  ignorance 
by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  That 
there  are  topics  connected  with  the  proposed 
measure  which  fairly  admit  of  difference  of 
opinion,  we  do  not  by  any  means  dispute ; 
and  the  object  of  our  present  remarks,  after 
explaining  the  position  of  the  matters  in  de- 
bate, is  to  examine  these  in  the  spirit  of  can- 
did inquiry.  But  first  let  us  escape  from  the 
rabble  rout  of  clergy  and  laity,  conveners 
and  moderators,  kirk-sessions,  schoolmasters, 
and  Commissioners  of  Supply,  who  joined 
full  cry  in  the  chase  when  these  devoted 
measures  were  first  started.  From  one  end 
of  Scotland  to  the  other,  the  Established. 
Church  and  the  lairds  were  open-mouthed 
against  it,  and  swelled  the  discordant  din 
with  which  its  appearance  was  saluted. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  in  their  notes  of 
preparation  like  the  harmony  so  grateful  to 
the  huntsman's  ear ;  they  were  a'disorderly 
and  ill-assorted  pack,  pulling  all  ways,  and 
going  off  on  all  scents— equally  false  in 
every  case.  In  many  instances,  the  more 
zealous  defenders  of  Scottish  matrimony  as 
it  is,  had  not  taken  even  the  ordinary  trouble 
of  reading  the  obnoxious  document.  One 
man  condemned  it  as  legalizing  clandestine 
marriages ;  another,  as  preventing  freedom 
of  marriage,  even  the  least  clandestine.  One 
orator  saw  in  it  an  insult  to  the  Church ; 
another  found  it  to  be  a  mere  engine  of 
priestcraft.  Whether  its  operation  was  sup- 
posed to  make  marriage  more  eas^  or  less 
so— nwre  ecclesiastical  or  more  secular — ^it 


was  all  the  mme;  and  0om6timea,  where 
more  than  average  seal  came  to  unite  with 
more  than  average  ignorance  in  one  excited 
presbyter  or  proprietor,  all  these  grounds 
combined  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  de« 
nunciation. 

This  is  no  novelty  in  Scottish  legislatkNi. 
Few  social  reforms  have  been  accomplished 
among  us  without  some  similar  display.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  in  Scotland  for  the 
Judges  to  select  the  Jury  ;  and  our  readers 
may  easily  suppose  what  chance  the  accused 
would  have  had,  in  the  times  of  Muir  aod 
Palmer,  from  a  Jury  so  selected.  This 
abuse  was  remedied  some  twemy-five  years 
ago ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  county  or  Royal  Burgh  in 
Scotland  that  did  not  petition  rarliaihent  in 
favour  of  a  system  which  no  man  would  now 
venture  to  defend,  and  protest  against  the 
downfall  of  that  system  as  dangerous'  and  re* 
volutionary.  Although  we  think  the  present 
example  of  this  spirit  one  of  the  least  credit- 
able to  the  sense  or  candour  of  our  country 
that  we  remember,  we  are  not  sure  that  even 
groundless  clamour  may  not  bring  its  own 
advantages  along  with  it.  It  is  something 
in  favour  of  the  stability  of  our  social  frame- 
work that  it  resists,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
hand  of  change ;  and  we  should  not  have  i^t 
all  desired  that  an  alteratioft  of  a  law  which 
strikes  its  roots  so  deeply  into  society  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  uncanvassed  or 
ill-considered.  The  loud  and  ineffective 
artillery  which  has  hitherto  blazed  over  it 
may  at  least  serve  to  clear  the  air,  and  show 
us  more  distinctly  our  field  of  battle ;  and 
probably  the  very  absurdity  of  the  assault, 
in  the  first  instance,  will  lead  the  public 
more  surely  right  in  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  certainly  shall  say  nothing  to  de- 
preciate the  importance — nay,  the  sanctity 
— of  the  question  itself.  An  institution 
which  is  the  parent,  not  the  child,  of  civil 
society — so  divinely  and  solemnly  sanctioned, 
and  so  deeply  interwoven  with  natiohal  and 
individual  worthiness  and  well  being — ^tbe 
golden  hinge  on  which  the  doors  of  the  social 
system  revolve — the  good  genius  of  our 
transitory  and  and  ill-balanced  world,  who 
casts  her  benign  spell  equally  over  the 
pakce  and  the  humblest  roof,  and  can  light 
up  the  eye  of  penury  and  lighten  the  brow 
of  care— 4hat  indissoluble  chain  which  binds 
the  human  family  together,  and  unites  then 
to  heaven — ^is  well  worthy  of  being  guarded 
by  the  most  watchful  jealousy.  We  do 
not  blame  the  zeal,  but  the  knowledge  and 
discretion  of  the  onset.  But  now  that  the 
platooning  is  over,  we  hope  that  a  few  words 
of  explanation  on  a  topic  so  important  may 
perhaps  find  a  hearing  from  the  public. 
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h  i«  aot  our  ioteotiOB,  nor  is  it  at  all  ne* 
oeasary  for  our  present  object,  to  enter  en 
any  abstract  dlsoussion  on  the   nature  or 
origin   of  marriage.     Indeed,   while  there 
nouy  be  theoretiotd  difl^rence  in  this  respect 
among  philoeophical  jurists,   it  is   agreed 
among  them  in  the  main,  that  marriage  is  a 
contract  divinely  sanctioned,  prescribed  by 
nature,  and  regulated  by  civil  society.     It 
is  at  once   a  religious,   natural,  and  oivil 
contract,   and  truly  requires,  both  b}r  our 
own  law,  and,  as  we  hold,  in  its  own  nature, 
nothing  fi>r  its  completion  but  the  free  and 
deliberate  consent  of  parties.     This  we  take 
to  be  truly  the  law  of  all  Protestant  Burope. 
But  then   it  has  been  uniformly  the  prac- 
tice>  even  among  those  Christian  nations  who 
reject  tbe  Catholic  invention  of  its  sacra- 
mental character,  to  regulate,  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  institution   itself,  and  the   mode  in 
which  such  consent  shall  be  evinced  and 
proved.     The  right  <of  civil  government  so 
lo  protect  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  its  de- 
fences  is  unquestionable,  and  would  be  suf- 
ficiently evinced  by  the  fact,  that  marriage 
itself  is  not  more  universal  than  the  solemiii- 
ties  and  ceremonies  by  which  its  constitu- 
tion is  celebrated.    Thus  it  has  been,  that  in 
all  nations,  and  in  all  time,  marriage  has  been 
wont  to  be  promulgate  and  announced  by 
the  performance  of  religious  rites,  and  in  the 
face  of  an  assembly  ol  friends  or  of  the  pub- 
lic.^ The  legal  systems  of  different  nations 
have,  it  is  true,  difiered  widely  on  tbe  ques- 
tion, What  evidence  of  consent  should  be 
held  sufficient  to  legalize  the  matrimonial 
union  ?     While  some  seem  to  hold  the  re- 
ligious ceremony,  or  the  sacerdotal  bene- 
diction, to  be  almost  essential,  others  allow 
the  merest  or  most  ordinary  indications  of 
consent,  de  praesend,  to  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  contract.     Canonists  and  juridical 
writers  have  refined  on  this  subject  with 
much  ingenuity  and  subtlety  ;  but  the  real 
practical  question  to  be  solved  is,  How  shall 
tbe  evidence  of  matrimonial  consent  be  made 
certain,  public,  and  safe,  without  throwing 
undue  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  institu 
tion  which  is  provided  for,  and  open  to,  all  ? 
It  is  needless,  therefore  to  dwell  longer  on 
technical  distinctions.     The  right  of  ^e  civil 
government  to  provide  that  the  evidence  of 
consent  shall  be  explicit  and  clear,  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  on  whatever  basb  mar- 
riage  itself  may  be  abstractly  rested ;  and 
while   we  do  not  advocate,  but  deprecate 
restraints  on  marriage,  we  do  not  consider 
it  limiting,  but  enlarging  and  increasing  its 
sphere,  to  make  tho  evidence  of  it  certain, 
as  well  as  the  constitution  of  it  easy. 

In  tbe  course  of  his  public  duty,  the  pre- 


sent  Lotd  Advocate  found  it  neoessary-^ai 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  most  necessary-^ 
to  provide  a  public  register  for  births,  deaths, 
an^  marriages  in  Scotland.  The  state  of 
our  public  records  on  this  subject  is  well 
known  to  have  been  thoroughly  disgraceful, 
productive  not  only  of  extreme  inconvenieuoe 
and  uncertainty,  but  opening  a  wide  door  to 
fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  tending  to  defeat 
just  claims  on  the  other.  But  in  adjusting 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  measure,  his 
attention  was  necessarily  attracted  to  the 
state  of  the  Scottish  marriage  law  ;  and  as 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  institute  a  re* 
gister  for  marriages  which  should  be  of  the 
slightest  service  while  that  law  lasted,  be 
found  it  desirable  to  introduce  along  with  his 
Registration  Bill,  a  Bill  for  Amending  the 
Law  of  Marriage  in  Scotland. 

Now,  what  is  that  Law  of  Marriage  in 
Scotland,  as  it  exists  at  present  ?  It  is  very 
necessary  to  explain  this  accurately,  be- 
cause a  very  great  proportion  of  the  objec* 
tions  that  have  been  ur^ed  against  these 
Bills  has  arisen  from  total  igoorance  or  ob- 
livion of  what  our  present  marriage  law  ig^ 

To  our  readers  south  of  the  Tweed,  a 
Scottish  marriage  generally  suggests  a 
chariot  and  four — a  blacksmith  at  his  anvil 
— a  kind  of  Vulcanic  Hymen,  with  his 
hammer  in  one  hand  ahd  his  prayer-book  in 
the  other — and  a  midnight  ceremony  lighted 
up  by  the  lurid  blaze  of  the  forge.  But 
Gretna  Green  marriages  form  but  a  slight 
portion  of  our  subject ;  and  we  much  mur 
that,  OS  electricity  rushes  faster  even  than 
railway  wheels,  the  telegraph  will  for  the 
future  sadly  interfere  with  the  vagaries  of 
Wards  in  Chancery,  and  other  troublesonae 
young  women.  Our  task  relates  to  graver 
matters. 

The  foundation  of  the  Marriage  Law  of 
Scotland,  like  that  of  all  Europe,  is  the  coo- 
sent  of  parties,  and  this  consent  may  be 
proved  or  inferred — 1st,  By  public  oelebr«- 
tion  by  a  clergyman  ;  2d,  By  a  declaratioii 
before  witnesses ;  3d,  By  a  verbal  promise 
of  marriage,  followed  by  intercourse  ;  and 
4th,  By  mere  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife, 
coupled  with  the  general  repute  and  beliaf 
of  the  public,  that  the  parties  were  married. 
These  matters  may  be  established,  either  by 
parole  testimony,  or  by  the  most  informal 
writing;  and  under  these  o(xiditions^  any 
boy  of  fourteen,  or  girl  of  twelve,  may  con- 
tract this  most  important  and  serious  rela- 
tkm. 

Now,  we  must  fairly  admit  that  we  think 
it  is  not  within  the  department  of  statute  l*w 
to  prevent  improvident  marriages,  nor  is  tbe 
focility  of  marriage  under  our  present  lair 
at  all  the  principal  grievance  to  be  remedied. 
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It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  teach  men  and  wonfjen 
prudence  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the 
only  object  of  the  measure  before  us  were 
to  prevent  boys  and  girls  from  marrying  in 
haste,  and  repenting  at  leisure,  we  should 
doubt  both  its  wisdom  and  its  usefulness. 
These  are  evils  which  must  bring  their 
own  remedy,  if  they  aro  to  be  redressed  at 
all.  Marriage  is  and  ought  to  be  free  to 
all,  who  are  of  age  and  capacity  to  contract ; 
and  the  Legislature  would  have  a  heavy 
burden  laid  on  it,  were  it  to  undertake  to 
see  that  bridegroom  and  bride  were  suffi- 
ciently provided  for,  before  the  banns  were 
proclaimed.  For  the  evils  arising  from 
such  improvidence,  society  itself  provides 
the  cure  ;  in  moral  culture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  example  derived  from  the  discon- 
tent, penury,  and  wretchedness,  in  which 
such  unions  result,  on  the  other.  It  was 
well  said  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  celebrated 
speech  on  the  English  Marriage  Act,  "  that 
in  such  matters  the  heart  of  youth  is  wiser 
than  the  head  of  age,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences of  ill-advised  marriages  were  such 
as  the  LegislMure  of  this  country  could  not 
prevent,  any  more  than  it  could  by  power  or 
by  art  overcome  all  the  othex  dispensations 
of  nature." 

But  the  evils  of  the  present  law  of  mar- 
riage in  Scotland  lie  much  deeper.  If  the 
constitution  of  marriage  should  be  free — 
should  be  easy,  and  within  the  reach  of  all, 
it  ought  above  all  things  to  be  certain.  Not 
■urrounded  by  cumbrous  ceremonies,  which 
the  simplicity  of  a  natural  contract  does  not 
require — not  barred  and  bolted  in  by  the  iron 
hand  of  statute  law — but  simple  in  its  cer- 
tainty as  in  its  constitution.  The  consent, 
out  of  whjch  the  contract  springs,  should  be 
80  tendered  and  so  received,  that  neither  party 
ihould  be  able  either  to  doubt  of,  or  to  defeat 
its  efficacy.  This  is  surely  elementary  in 
the  principle  of  marriage.  In  a  relation 
from  which  spring  all  the  privileges,  duties, 
cad  results  of  the  domestic  condition — sta- 
tusi  legitimacy,  inheritance,  on  which  all 
society  is  built,  it  is  surely  not  a  matter  on 
which  argument  need  be  expended,  but  a 
•alf-evident  postulate  to  be  assumed,  that  the 
eoBtraotion  of  it  should  be  certain.  That 
either  party,  at  the  date  of  the  contract  itself, 
should  be  in  doubt  whether  the  obligation 
bad  been  incurred,  or  the  relation  constituted 
or  not,  is  an  absurdity  which,  when  the  na- 
tare  and  results  of  the  contract  are  consider, 
ed,  is  absolutely  revolting  to  the  moral  sense. 

Now  the  nrHxles  by  which  marriage  may 
be  constituted  at  present  by  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  only  require  to  be  enunciated,  to 
suggest  at  once  the  long  train  of  evils  to 


which  they  necessarily  give  rise.  We  shall 
shortly  consider  each  of  them  separately.- 

Of  marriage  as  ordinarily  celebrated  by  a 
clergyman  we  need  not  speak  at  present. 
We  may  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  make 
on  that  part  of  the  subject  when  we  come  to 
explain  the  law  as  to  dandestine  marriages. 
It  is  to  the  irregtdar  modes  of  constituting 
marriage  that  we  at  present  address  our- 
selves. And,  jirsiy  of  declaration  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  marriage  before  witnesses. 

Accoiding  to  the  Law  of  Scotland,  if  the 
contracting  parties  acknowledge  before  wit- 
nesses  that  they  are  husband  and  wife,  that 
of  itself  constitutes  marriage. 

Now,  that  a  deliberate  and  solemn  decla- 
ration by  the  contracting  parties,  that  they 
have  undertaken  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  husband  and  wife  is,  when  proved  by  suf- 
ficient evidence  in  the  abstract,  a  legitimate 
and  effectual  mode  of  constituting  the  con- 
tract, we  have  no  occasion  to  deny.  But 
what  we  desiderate  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  assurance  that  the  consent  is  solemn 
and  deliberate — and  that  words  spoken  in 
jest — or  in  thoughtlessness — or  in  wanton- 
ness, should  not  hold  the  same  station  in  le- 
gal efficacy,  as  the  unequivocal  and  earnest 
declaration  of  a  present  contract.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  in  principle,  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  declaration  shall  truly  mean 
what  the  words  themselves  import — ^that,  in 
short,  the  intention  shall  correspond  to  the 
expression.  But  in  how  many  cases  may  it, 
and  does  it  happen,  that  a  court  of  law  has 
no  other  means  of  ascertaining  intention 
than  the  words  proved  to  have  been  used  ?  A 
student  at  one  of  our  Universities,  in  an  idle, 
or  drunken,  or  unthinking  moment,  is  be- 
trayed either  into  writing  or  before  bystand- 
ers into  calling  a  girl  his  wife — he  thinking 
nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  law, 
and  perhaps  a  native  of  another  country. 
Nothing  further  takes  place — he  forgets  the 
occurrence  with  his  slumbers,  and  returns 
unsuspectingly  to  his  home.  Years  pass  on, 
and  the  foolish  boy  has  become  a  respectable 
and  respected  man.  He  is  married  and  has 
a  family,  which  he  is  bringing  up  with  care 
and  decency — when  suddenly,  just  at  the 
moment  to  annoy  and  confound  the  most, 
his  Scottish  wife,  with  her  written  aeknow- 
lodgment,  or  her  two  famous  witnesses,  steps 
in  to  claim  him.  If  the  victim  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  satisfy  a  Court  of  Law, 
at  so  long  an  interval,  and  amid  so  many  dis- 
advantages, that  the  apparent  contract  was 
intended  by  both  parties  for  a  colour,  he  may 
escape  with  no  more  injury  than  the  publio 
exposure,  and  the  private  destruction  of  liw 
peace.     But  if,  as  may  too  probably  o<<cor. 
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lie  has  no  means  of  proof  whatever — who 
shall  paint — what  pencil  would  be  too  bold, 
or  what  colours  too  deep  to  delineate — the 
scene  of  domestic  horror  which  such  a  cata- 
strophe would  produce. 

We  do  not  sketch  from  fancy  here : — and 
in  our  picture  we  have  introduced  an  ele- 
ment which  experience  teaches  us  cannot 
be  with  certainty  assumed.  We  assume 
that,  in  truth,  there  was  consent  expressed. 
Bui  who  does  not  see  in  the  mere  statement 
of  such  a  case,  how  wide  a  door,  and  how 
deep  a  temptation  is  here  thrown  open  to 
forgery  or  perjury  ?  With  how  slight  a  per- 
versfon  of  fact,  may  the  precocious  frolics  of 
a  schoolboy,  or  the  thoughtless  inexperience 
of  a  girl,  be  changed  into  such  a  declaration 
as  the  Law  holds  to  constitute  a  marriage. 
And  when  the  boy  becomes  a  man  of  for- 
tune, or  the  girl  an  heiress,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  so  brilliant  a  prize  were  not  temp- 
tation strong  enough  for  so  easy  a  fraud. 

If  the  picture  be  reversed,  the  evil  is 
equally  striking,  and  the  hardship  and  injus- 
tice as  great.  A  young  woman  is  induced 
to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  by  inter- 
change  of  writmg,  or  declaration  before 
witnesses — knowing,  or  being  assured  that 
such  a  marriage  is  valid  by  Law.  Her 
husband,  perhaps,  has  married  below  his 
statioiH  and  fear  of  oflTending  relations  in- 
duces  the  wife  to  consent  to  the  marriage 
being  concealed.  The  witnesses  die-— or 
the  writing  disappears,  through  accident  or 
fraud.  The  husband,  if  living,  repudiates 
the  connexion — or  he  is  dead,  and  his  rela- 
tions disown  the  widow,  and  leave  her  and 
her  children  to  undeserved  but  irreparable 
shame  and  reproach. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples, 
but  we  content  ourselves  with  quoting,  from 
the  Lord  Advocate's  speech,  the  following 
abstract  of  two  very  noted  cases,  which  are 
familiar  to  our  legal  readers : — ' 

**  The  first  was  one  of  mat  importance,  and 
bad  ffiven  rise  to  one'  of  me  ablest  judgments 
tbttt  had  ever  been  delivered  bv  one  of  the  most 
distiiigyished  judges  on  the  ^iglish  bench,  the 
kte  &r  W.  Grant  A  gentleman,  who  was  af- 
terwards of  high  title  a^  princely  estate,  con- 
tracted marriage,  by  writing,  with  a  lady  in  Scot- 
land, in  1802  or  1803 — the  only  contract  was  an 
Interchange  of  writings ;  and  the  marriage  was 
kept  stripy  privates-known  only  to  the  parties 
tiiemselves.  The  gentleman  sabseqaently  came 
to  England,  and  in  1808 — being  aman  in  that  re- 

rt  of  no  honour,  and  thinking  periiaps  that 
•Tideoee  of  his  marriage  bad  been  lost, 
whereas  it  had  been  carefoUy  preserved— paid 
his  addresses  to  a  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the 
first  fiunilies  in  England,  and  was  accepted  and 
married ;  but  tbe  lady  was  not  -married  a  year 
when  the  marriage  was  ammlled  at  the  suit  of 


the  lady  who  was  the  consenting  party  to  the  first 
marriage.  Fortanatetv,  there  was  no  issue  of 
the  second  marriage ;  but  the  English  lady  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  distress  and  degradation^ 
if  there  could  be  degradation  where  there  was  no 
moral  guilt,  by  discovering  that  she  had  married  the 
husband  of  another  living  wife.  The  second 
case  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  lived  for 
many  years  in  concubinage  with  one  of  his  do- 
mestic servants,  and  had  several  chikiren  by  her. 
One  day  he  caUed  up  all  his  servants,  and  this 
woman,  and  her  children,  and  without  any  reii- 

e'ous  ceremony,  said,  in  tbe  presence  of  his 
>U8ehdd,  *  I  acknowledge  this  woman  to  be  my 
wife,  and  these  to  be  my  children.'  It  was  not 
proved  that  she  made  any  similar  declaration; 
out  she  did  not  dissent  fVom  1t.  He  then  left  the 
room,  went  about  his  grounds,  gave  some  direc- 
tions to  bis  overseer,  returned  to  his  room,  and 
shot  himself  dead.  Various  questions  arose-^ 
first,  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  man,  md  it  was 
proved  that  he  was  perfectly  sane ;  next,  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  which  turned  upon 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  tbe  woman, 
or  only  to  leave  her  a  widow,  or  entitle  his  chil- 
dren to  his  estate,  to  the  disherison  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  it.    The 

Question  was  closely  argued,  but  ultimately  the 
louse  of  Lords  decided  the  marriage  to  be  good, 
and  his  child  now  possessed  the  estates,  wJiidh 
were  worth  upwards  of  £20,000  a  year.  He 
could  cite  many  other  instances,  but  he  thought 
these  were  enough  to  prove  that  the  law  of  Scot- 
land on  this  subject  was  most  disgraceful,  and 
without  a  parallel  in  the  civilized  worid.** 

There  is  another  result  of  this  state  oif 
the  law,  and  one  far  nK>re  frequent  than  per-  . 
haps  our  readers  are  the  least  aware  of-— 
the  facilities,  namely,  which  it  gives  to  vo^ 
luntary  divorce.  Where  the  evidence  of  the 
marriage  is  occult,  and  known  only  to  the 
parties  themselves,  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  form  temporary  unions  of  this  kind, 
which  may  be  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  parties,  whenever  they  become  iricsome 
or  distasteful.  A  very  frequent  mode  of 
marricige  among  some  classes  is  to  appear 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  after  tbe 
Gretna  Green  fashion,  and  declare  a  ma!^ 
riage.  In  a  recent  case,  which  was  tried  at 
the  Glasgow  Circuit,  evidence  was  given  by  ^ 
a  Justice  of  Peace,  that  in  one  year  he  had  ' 
married  between  two  and  three  hundred 
couples.  That  many  of  these  matches  are 
merely  temporary,  is,  we  believe,  perfectly 
notorious ;  made,  for  instance,  by  journey- 
men woricmen,  whom  a  press  of  trade  col- 
lects  to  a  manufactory.  When  trade  gets 
slack,  tlie  hands  are  reduced,  the  husband 
again  becomes  a  bachelor,  and  waits  for 
more  prosperous  timea  to  renew  the  experi- 
ment of  wedlock,  probably  in  another  quar- 
ter. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  disgusting.     Nor  is 
our  di^ust  lesKnod  when  we  cotme  to  tbe 
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ooBStitutiou  of  marriage  by  promiae,  cum 
copula.  According  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
if  a  man  obtains  possession  of  a  woman's 
person  under  promise  of  martiage,  present 
matrimonial  bonsent  is  implied,  and  the  law 
holds  a  marriage  to  be  constituted. 

There  is  at  first  sight  a  colour  of  justice 
and  protection  to  the  female  in  this  provi- 
sion, which  excites,  and  naturally  excites, 
popular  sympathy  in  its  favour.  But  a  very 
little  reflection  will,  we  think,  show,  that  as 
a  safeguard  of  female  honour,  it  is  utterly 
powerless.  For  promises  of  that  nature  are 
rarely,  or  rather  never,  granted  before  wit- 
nesses ;  and  if  the  parties  are  so  deliberate 
as  to  reduce  the  promise  into  writing,  the 
protection  is  hardly  necessary.  There  is 
not  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  prove  such  a  promise;  and  a 
reference  to  the  oath  of  the  party — the  only 
remedy  lefl — ^is  not  likely  to  be  of  mudi 
avail  with  an  adversary  who  stands  con- 
fessed as  a  heartless  seducer.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  declaration  before 
witnesses  leaves  marriage  doubtful,  the  mode 
of  constituting  it  which  we  are  now  in  course 
of  considering,  is  uncertainty  itself.  It  ren- 
ders it  impossible,  or  nearly  impossible,  for 
any  man  who  has  spent  a  profligate  youth,  to 
be  certain  whether  he  is  married  or  not — a 
just  retribution  indeed  on  the  offender  him- 
self, but  one  that  entails  undeserved  calami- 
ties on  innocent  parties,  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  later  ties.  It  has  been  laid  down,  we 
believe  with  per&ct  soundness,  that  promise, 
cum  capuloy  does  not  comtituU  marriage,  but 
may  be  raised  into  marriage  by  an  action  to 
declare  it.  In  this  way,  though  an  illicit 
connexion,  preceded  by  a  promise,  may  have 
been  terminated  for  years,  it  b  marriage,  or 
not  marriage,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties ; 
and  many,  we  believe,  have  had  their  lives 
embittered  by  claims  of  this  nature  being 
BU^>ended  over  them,  which  their  holders 
were  reluctant  to  prosecute,  but  determined 
not  to  relinquish. 

A  singular  case  illustrative  of  this  branch 
of  the  law  occurred  in  the  Scottish  Courts 
very  lately.  An  individual  had  persuaded  a 
lady  to  siffn  a  contract  of  marriage  with  him, 
but  no  celebration  followed.  It  was  nothing 
therefore  but  a  promise — and  an  action  was 
raised  against  the  lady,  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted  to  show,  that  consummation  had  fol- 


•  There  is  a  well  known  case  on  record,  whieb 
oooarred  among  the  pertiee  of  the  upper  rank, 
where  reference  was  made  to  the  oath  of  the  partj. 
He  denied  the  promiae  on  oath  ;  but  on  the  deaui 
of  his  unfortunate  paramour,  leaving  a  considerable 
estate,  he  endeavoured  to  retract  bis  deposition,  that 
he  might  obtain  it  for  his  chUd. 


lowed.  The  Court  fiMind  that  this  att«mi>tW90 
a  complete  and  total  failure ;  but  they  aid  not 
arrive  at  this  result,  without  an  investigation 
of  the  most  painful  and  revolting  kind,  in 
which  modest  and  respectable  persons  of 
rank  and  station  were  subjected  to  inquiries 
of  the  most  offensive  description.  Through 
this  wearisome  and  disgusting  labyrinth  of 
examination,  spread  over  many  months,  an4 
extending  to  many  hundred  pages  of  prints 
had  the  Court  to  wander,  before  they  could 
decide  this  very  simple  issue — whether  these 
parties  were  married  or  not  ? 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  while,  as  we 
think  we  have  shown,  this  provision  of  the 
law  is  no  protection  to  the  female,  the  hanU 
ship  and  injury  in  such  cases  is  by  no  meana 
uniformly  on  the  side  of  the  woman.  As 
far  as  the  experience  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
is  concerned,  we  believe  it  is  very  much  the 
other  way.  Most  of  the  cases  of  this  de- 
scription are  very  frequently  attempts  by 
parties  of  character  the  most  abandoned, 
either  to  extort  money,  or  to  gratify  arable 
tion  or  revenge.  This  law  a&rds  no  pro- 
tection to  the  virtuous  female — while  it  holds 
out  inducements  to  the  designing  and  de- 
praved. 

The  last  mode  of  constituting  marria^ 
which  we  mentioned,  is  the  most  indefinite 
and  uncertain  of  all.  Marriage  may  be 
constituted  in  Scotland,  by  cohabitation  as 
man  and  wife,  taken  alons  with  the  repute 
and  opinion  of  the  public,  that  the  parties  are 
married.  From  this  the  law  presumes  a 
prior  matrimonial  consent. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  marriage  law 
of  Scotland,  over  which  so  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty  hang  as  this.  The  elements 
which  it  requires  are— -/Jr*<,  cohabitation — 
by  which  is  understood  living  at  bed  and 
board — and  secondly,  the  public  reputation 
that  the  parties  so  consorUng  together  were 
truly  man  and  wife.  Our  readers  may  easi- 
ly suppose  what  inextricable  confusion  may 
arise  out  of  such  elements.  The  simple 
case  miffht  not  present  much  difficulty.  If 
a  man  Brings  a  female  to  his  house,  plaoes 
her  at  the  head  of  it,  calls  her  by  his  name, 
pays  her  the  deference  and  regird  due  to  a 
wife,  and  lives  with  her  for  twenty  years, 
with  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood — ^the  law  might  make 
no  great  stretch  in  presuming  that  the  par- 
ties were  married,  without  putting  on  either 
the  burden  of  proving  it.  But  such  a  case 
is  but  a  rare  example.  The  usual  oases 
that  occur  on  this  head  are  those  where  a 
connexion,  altogether  illicit  in  its  commence- 
ment, begins,  in  the  process  of  time,  to  wear 
something  of  the  garb  of  matrimony— when 
a  sense  Sf  justice— or  a  rising  family— cr 
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the  necessity  tor  services  gro^m  indispeosa- 
ble — or  mere  female  influence,  induce  a  man 
Id  make  his  mistress  somewhat  more  re- 
spectable in  tlie  eyes  of  the  public,  without 
absolutely  raakii^  her  his  wife— not  always 
without  some  lurking  notion,  chat  while  he 
refuse  to  wear  the  fetters  of  marriage  du- 
ring his  life,  the  law  may  interpose  after  his 
fSeath,  to  disappoint  the  next  heir  of  entail, 
or  to  legitimize  his  children.  When  there 
«>me8  therefore  to  be  a  doubtful  cohabitation, 
and  a  divided  repute — ^^hich  almost  uni- 
formly happens — not  only  is  extrication  dif- 
ficult va  the  "extreme,  but  the  parties  them- 
selves  nray  be  under  moat  reasonable  and 
conscientious  doubt  whether  they  are  mar- 
lied  or  not — the  lady,  whether  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doubling  the  point  of  matrimony — 
the  man,  whether  he  has  kept  within  it. 
They  are  free  to  part  as  to  remain  t<^ether 
— nor,  as  we  think,  has  the  law  any  liold  on 
either  of  them,  to  punish  a  subsequent  union, 
cemented  by  marriage  regularly  celebrated. 
But  either  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  other ;  and 
if  rancour  and  revenge  huve  arisen,  ks  they 
will  do,  from  the  ashes  of  extinct  affection, 
this  constructive  marriage  may  haunt  either, 
as  an  ill-omened  and  blighting  spectre, 
through  every  future  scene  of  comfort  or 
ambition,  and  leave  them  only  at  a  prema- 
ture grave, 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  and  doubt  in  which 
,the  decision  of  such  cases  is  involved  the 
least  part  of  the  evlL  Repute  is  always  a 
vague  term.  -  What  is  reputed  on  one  side 
the  hill  may  be  disbelieved  on  the  other. 
The  relations  of  one  party  may  believe  what 
those  of  the  other  as  resolutely  deny,  and  as 
in  the  well-known  case  of  Balbougie,  it  may 
turn  out  that  an  equal  number  of  witnesses 
may  be  found  to  prove  that  the  repute  of  the 
marriage  was  universal,  and  that  no  such 
imagination  ever  crossed  the  minds  of  the 
gossips  of  the  neighbourhood.  Jn  such  cases 
the  very  servants  in  the  house  are  divided 
into  Montagues  and  Capulets — the  marriage 
and  the  no-marriage  factions.  The  rival 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbouring  village  each 
take  their  side — ^it  is  the  weekly  subject  of 
debate  in  the  change-house  over  the  hebdo- 
madal toddy,  and  the  country  writers  are 
looking  sharp  out  for  the  expected  prey. 
The  hour  comes,  the  laird  is  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  a  hybrid  between  a  bachelor  and  a 
benedict.  The  declarator  of  legitimacy,  as 
Scottish  lawyers  term  it,  is  raised  by  the 
chydrea; — Uie  next  heir  treats  them  of 
ooorae  as  illegitimate— -and  then  comes  the 
t«g  of  witnesses  and  war«  Repute  is  the 
question,  and  no  railway  committee  ever 
were  indulged  with  more  hopeless  antago- 
nism of  evidence  than  mity  be  looked  for  in 
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such  a  cause.  When  the  tattle  and  prurient 
gossip  of  the  country-side  has  been  reduced 
into  a  focus,  in  the  shape  of  some  gigantic 
quarto  volume,  the  labour  of  the  judge  be- 
gins ;  probably,  as  in  the  last  case  of  note 
under  this  head  that  was  tried,  "occupying 
a  week  of  the  time  of  the  Court,  the  discus- 
sion having  lasted  forty-two  hours."  From 
this  fearful  mass  the  judge  is  to  distil  the  le- 
gal inference  of  "  married  or  not,"  the  re- 
sult beine  probably  that  it  is  marriage  in  the 
Outer  House,  no  marriage  in  the  Inner 
House,  and  marriage  again  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Surely  this  is  to  desecrate  the  purest 
and  holiest  institution  which  the  law  has  to 
protect. 

Such  is  a  cursory,  but  still,  we  think,  an 
accurate  outline  of  the  modes  by  which 
marriage  may  be  constituted  in  Scotland.  It 
is  plain  enough  that  to  institute  a  Register  , 
oi  Marriages,  while  the  law  so  continued, 
was  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  and  the 
alternative  necessarily  was  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  registration,  or  to  alter  the  law.  The 
question  which  the  public  of  Scotland  have 
to  consider  is — Are  there  any  such  advan- 
tages in  the  system  we  have  now  described 
that  should  render  it  desirable  to  have  that 
system  perpetuated,  at  the  social  sacrifices 
at  which  it  must  be  purchased  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  we  have  said,  we  do 
think  the  system,  as  it  is,  preferable  to  one 
where  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way 
of  marriage  amount,  in  many  cases,  to  an 
absolute  prohibition.  Such  a  system  we 
take  to  be  not  only  a  direct  violation  of  na^ 
tural  right,  but  destructive  of  national 
morality.  If  the  present  Bill  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  introduced  what  could  be  con- 
sidered a  limitation  of  the  power  to  marry, 
either  in  point  of  age  or  otherwise,  we  should 
have  thought  the  whole  subject  one  involv- 
ing much  deeper  and  graver  doubts.  But 
such  is  not,  in  the  least  degree,  the  nature 
of  tlie  proposed  change.  It  in  substance 
deals  with  the  evidence  of  marriage  only, 
and  leaves  all  as  free  to  marry  as  before, 
provided  the  evidence  of  the  contract  is  re- 
corded.  As  the  Bill  itself  has  one  merit 
over  most  modern  pieces  of  legislation,  that, 
namely,  of  brevity,  we  give  it  entire,  as 
amended  in  Committee  during  last  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Law  of 
Marriage  in  Scotland  should  be  amended  as  tar 
as  the  same  affects  the  Constitution  of  Mar- 
riage in  that  country ;  Be  it  Enacted,  by  the 
QUEEN'S  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  hi  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of 
the  same,  THAT  from  and  after  the  Last  day  of 
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March  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Forty- 
eight,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  Quakers, 
as  hereinafter  excepted,  no  Marriage  shal]  be 
contracted  in  Scotland  otherwise  than  by  solem- 
nization in  presence  of  a  Clergjrman,  or  by  re- 
gistration, in  terms  of  an  Act  passed  m  the  prcu 
sent  Session  of  Parliament,  intitled,  *  An  Aet 
for  registering  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in 
Seotlmid;'  the  parties  purposing  to  marry  by 
registration  appearing  in  presence  of  the  Regis- 
trar, and  then  and  there  signing  before  witnesses 
the  entry  of  their  Marriage  in  the  register,  and 
having  the  same  otherwise  registered  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  the  said  Act,  in  the  case  of  the 
X'  tration  of  Marriages  by  the  parties  them- 
8  contracting  Marriage ;  upon  and  by  which 
registration  only  the  Marriage  shall  be  held  to  be 
contracted  or  valid  or  eflTectual  to  any  effect  or 
purpose  whatever. 

"And  be  it  Enacted,  That  ft  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Registrar  to  register  any  Marriage  in  the 
following  cases  only,  and  in  none  other ;  first, 
if  the  Marriage  shall  be  solemnized  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Clei^jrman,  and  registered  at  the 
time ;  or,  secondly,  if  there  shall  be  produced  to 
the  Registrar  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  a 
Cler^man  solemnizing  the  Marriage,  that  the 
Marriage  was  solemnized  in  his  presence,  and  in 
the  event  of  such  Clergyman  not  being  either 
the  Minister  of  the  parish  forming  or  contained 
in  the  district  in  which  such  Marriage  is  to  be 
registered,  or  usually  officiating  in  some  known 
congregation  within  such  parish,  the  Registrar 
before  registration  shall  require  the  subscription 
of  such  Clergyman  to  such  certificate  to  be  at- 
tested by  the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  the 
district,  or  the  Registrar  of  the  sub-district  in 
which  such  Clergyman  resides  or  so  officiates ; 
or,  thirdly,  if  the  contracting  parties,  one  or  both 
of  them,  bein^  of  the  Jewish  religion,  have 
-solemnized  their  Marriage  according  to  the  rites 
observed  by  persons  professing  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, or,  beic^  a  Quaker  or  Quakers,  have  so- 
lemnized their  Marriage  according  to  the  forms 
or  usages  observed  by  persons  belonmng  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  commonly  c^led  Quakers, 
and  such  Marriage  between  persons  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion  shall  be  certified  to  the  Registrar  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  synagogue  to  which  the 
husband  contracting  such  Marriage  shall  belong, 
to  have  been  performed  according  to  such  rit€^ 
and  such  Marriage  between  persons  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Registrar  by  the  registering  officer  of  the  Socie- 
ty to  which  such  persons  belong,  to  have  been 
duly  performed  according  to  the  forms  or  usages 
of  such  Society ;  or,  fourthly,  if  both,  or  one  at 
least  of  the  parties  intending  to  contract  Mar- 
riage, shall  have  been  resident  within  the  district 
for  Twenty  clear  Days  previous  to  the  date  of 
registration,  and  notice  shall  have  been  given  to 
the  Registrar  of  such  district  of  their  intention 
to  register  such  Marriage,  Ten  clear  Days  pre- 
vious to  the  registration,  such  notice,  stating  the 
Christian  names  and  surnames,  and  designations 
or  additions  and  residences  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  in  such  last  ease  the  Registrar  re- 
ceiving such  notice  shall,  within  the  spaoe  of 
Twenty-four  Hours,  ^ve  notice  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  district  in  which  the  other  contracting 


J  puty,  if  resident  in  another  fistnei,  shan  reside^ 
,  who  shall  forthwith  ascertain  and  report  to  sucb 
.  first-mentioned  Registrar  whether  the  statement 
in  such  notice  be  correct ;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
*  and  be  notified  that  the  statement  is  ineorreet, 
I  the  registration  shall  not  take  pkce;  and  sucb 
notices  shall  be  pubUahed  in  the  district,  or  io 
i  both  districts  (as  the  case  may  be),  by  affixing  a 
!  copy  thereof  upon  the  doors  of  the    pan^ 
church,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  statutory 
I  notices  are  published,  or  on  some  conspicuous 
place  on  or  near  the  door  or  window  of  the  Poet- 
I  office  of  the  district  1    I^ovided  always,  That  it 
shall  b^  lawful  to  the  Registrar-^nenu,  with  the 
'  approbation  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
I  Secretaries  of  State,  to  direct  such  either  or  ad** 
ditional  publication  of  such  notices  to  b^  made 
or  given  as  to  him  shall  seem  necessary  or  pro- 
per. 

**  PVovided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  if 
any  party  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  do  in  the 
contrary  <^  what  is  hereinbefore  enacted  by  sigiK- 
ing,  either  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or 
as  Registrar,  any  Register  of  Marruige,  except- 
ing in  one  or  other  of  the  cases  b^inbefbre 
specified,  such  party  or  Registrar  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  an  ofl&nce,  and  be  punished  by  fine,  not 
exceeding  Two  Hundred  Pounds,  or  by  impri- 
sonment, for  any  period  not  exceeding  One  Year, 
provided  that  the  Register  diall  not  be  thereby 
affected,  but  the  registration  shall  be  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  valid  and  efi^ctnal. 

'^  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  where  any  Regis* 
trar  shall  receive  notice  of  the  intention  to  re- 

gister  a  Marriage,  he  shall  be  bound,  if  required 
y  either  of  the  parties  to  such  intended  Mar- 
riage who  shall  be  resident  in  bis  district,  to  cer- 
tify, in  such  form  as  the  Registrar-genera)  shall 
direct,  that  such  notice  has  l^en  given ;  and  any 
Clergyman  to  whom  such  certifieate  shall  be 
produced  by  such  party  shall,  on  the  expiratton 
of  Ten  Days  fi^m  the  date  of  such  notice,  be 
entitled  to  solemnize  Marria^  between  the  par- 
ties stated  in  such  notice  as  mtending  to  contract 
Marriage  without  any  certificate  of  banns,  and 
whether  proclamation  of  banns  shall  have  been 
made  or  not,  and  neither  he  nor  the  parties  to 
such  Marriage  so  solemnized  shall  be  liaUe  te 
any  civil  pains  and  penalties  in  respect  of  se^ 
lemnizkig  such  Marriage  without  proelamatiom 
of  banns. 

"•  Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  no 
marriage  shall  be  solemnized  in  presence  of  a 
Clergyman  unless  both,  or  one  at  least,  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  have  been  resident  with- 
in the  parish  in  which  the  Marriage  is  solemnized 
Twenty  clear  Days  before  the  solemnizatien  of 
sueh  Marriage ;  and  if  any  Clergjrman  or  any 
party  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  do  in  the  con- 
trary, he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  be 
punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  Two  Hundred 
Pounds,  or  by  imprisonment,  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  One  Year,  but  the  validity  of  the  Mar- 
riage shall  not  be  affected. 

'^Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  Tha* 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  aflfoct  or  be  held 
or  OGiMtnied  to  aileet  tiie  validitgr  of  any  Mhs- 
riage  where  the  Marriage  has  been  solemnized 
in  presence  of  a  Clergyman,  or  of  a  party  pro- 
fessing to  be  and  aotiii^  aa,  and  believed  to  be  a 
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Clergyman,  or,  in  the  ease  of  Jews,  has  been  so- 
lemnized aceorfinff  to  the  irites  observed  hy  per- 
sons professing  the  Jewish  religion,  or,  m  the 
case  of  Quakers,  according  to  the  rites  or  form 
observed  by  persons  belonffinff  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  commonly  called  Quakers. 

**  And  be  it  Enacted  and  Declared,  That  the 
registration  of  Karriage  hj  the  parties  them- 
sehres  contracting  the  Marriage  shall  of  itself  in 
all  cases  constitute  Marriacfe ;  and  such  parties 
shall  thereafter  be  held  ana  deemed  to  be  mar- 
ried persons  to  all  effects  and  purposes  what- 
ever. 

^  Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  if 
any  person  not  authorized  to  solemnize  Marriage 
by  the  laws  of  the  Established  Church,  or  the 
laws  or  practice  of  any  communion  to  which  he 
may  belong,  shall  profess  to  be  and  act  as  a 
Clerttymtoi  in  the  solemnization  of  any  Marriage, 
lie  snail  be  guiHy  of  an  offence,  and  be  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the  period 
of  Two  Years. 

«*  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  word  *  Clergy- 
man '  shall  include  all  Clergjrmen  or  Ministers 
of  religion  authorized  to  solemnize  Marriage  by 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  or  rules  and  practice  of 
the  communion  to  which  he  belongs,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Establishciji  Church  or  to  any 
other  Church,  or  to  any  sect  or  persuasion,  by 
whatever  name  or  denomination  known. 

**  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed 
during  the  present  Session  of  Pariiament" 

Such  is  the  proposed  measure.  It  will  be 
observed,  in  the^^  place,  that  it  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with  mar- 
riages solemnized  by  a  clergyman;  these 
are  left  altoffelher  unaffected  by  its  provi- 
sions, with  this  exception,  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  penalties  on  clergy. 
men  for  celebrating  marriages  without  pro- 
clamation of  banns,  is  taken  off  by  sect.  4. 
Secondly^  It  neither  creates  nor  legalizes  any 
new  form  of  constituting  marriage.  The 
signature  of  the  Registrar,  before  two  wit- 
nesses, as  required  by  the  Registration  Act, 
would  constitute  marriage  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  as  it  stands,  as  the  detail  which  has 
been  given  already  sufficiently  shows.  Its 
object  and  effect  is  to  prevent  any  irregular 
marriages,  not  celebrated  by  a  clergyman, 
from  being  valid  in  law,  excepting  when  re- 
gistered in  terms  of  the  Act. 

On  the  details  of  the  measure,  there  is,  of 
course,  room  for  doubt  and  criticism  ;  and 
on  these,  before  concluding,  we  may  hazard 
one  or  two  remarks.  But  we  think  the 
mere  statement  of  the  measure  itself,  con- 
trasted with  the  state  of  the  law  which  it  is 
meant  to  remedy,  quite  enough  to  sweep 
away  at  a  brush  the  loud  and  absurd  cavils 
wHh  which  its  first  introduction  was  receiv- 
ed. The  objectors  were  of  two  classes — 
those  who  complained  of  the  bill  for  giving 
license  in  marnage,  aild  those  who  grumbled 


at  it  for  restricting  and  restraining  it. 
They  could  hardly  both  be  right.  W6 
think  they  were  both  in  the  wrong.  The 
first,  egregiously,  ignorantly,  and  barely 
honestly.  The  second  class,  perhaps,  with 
more  show  of  reason. 

Of  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  stir  up 
the  strong  religious  feelings  of  our  country^ 
men,  by  representing  this  measure  as  if  for 
the  first  time  in  Scotland  it  legalized  mar- 
riages not  celebrated  by  the  Church,  we 
hardly  know  how  to  speak  with  sufficient 
temper.  Either  the  ignorance  of  these  ori- 
tics  was  so  gross,  or  their  dishonesty  so 
transparent,  as  in  either  case  to  justify  muoh 
stronger  language  than  befite  the  modera- 
tion of  our  pages.  What  is  law  in  Scotland 
now,  our  readers  have  seen  already;  we 
have  shown  clearly  enough  that  the  law 
permits  and  sanctions  marriages  far  less  re- 
spectable, and  certainly  not  in  the  least 
more  religious,  than  the  signature  of  a  Re- 
gistrar. Nor  does  it  make  the  slightest  dif- 
ference whether  the  law  by  which  these 
marriages  are  at  present  sanctioned,  be  sta- 
tute law,  or  the  common  law  of  Scotland. 
In  both  oases  equally,  the  broad  shield  of 
civil  sanction  is  thrown  over  them,  and  the 
nation  is  as  responsible  for  the  laws  which 
the  decisions  of  judges  have  confirmed,  ae 
for  those  which  statute  has  enacted. 

But  the  conclusive  answer  to  complaints 
on  this  head  will  be  found  in  what  we  indl- 
cated  already,  that  it  required  no  Act  of 
Parliament  to  legalize  such  marriages  as 
those  constituted  by  signature  of  the  R«^ 
gistrar.  They  are  legal  as  the  law  now 
stands;  the  authority  of  Parliament  was 
only  required  to  deprive  the  other  modes  aK 
ready  explained  of  the  legality  which  they 
at  present  enjoy. 

But  then  it  is  urged,  that  although  these 
irregular  marriages  are,  strictly  speaking, 
legal  at  present,  they  are  discouraged  and 
discountenanced  by  the  law,  and  subject 
the  parties  to  penalties  as  being  clandestine ; 
while  this  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  exalts 
them  not  only  into  legality,  but  into  respec- 
tability, and  places  a  marriage  by  Register 
as  high  as  a  marriage  by  a  clergyman. 

It  would  be  quite  enough  to  answer  this 
objection,  by  the  remark,  that  legislation 
should  deal  with  realities,  not  with  legal 
phantoms  or  shadows.  Nothing  this  Bill,, 
though  it  were  passed  into  a  law,  could  do 
or  effect,  would  make  marriage  by  Register 
reputeble.  No  man  of  respectability^  and 
no  woman  of  modesty,  will  ever  prefer  such 
a  mode  of  oonstituting  the  ceremony,  merely 
baoause  all  other  kinds  of  irrenlar  mar- 
riages are  prohibited.  As  to  the  disoouraffew 
ment  of  the  Law,   we  do  not  know  the 
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meaniqg  of  the  term,  unless  the  Law  either 
prohibits  or  punishes.  It  is  only  in  her  do- 
tage that  Justice  frowns  and  threatens, 
without  commanding  and  enforcing.  If 
irregular  marriages  are  neither  prohibited 
nor  punished  as  the  Law  now  stands,  it  is 
mere  drivelling  to  babble  about  the  discou- 
ragement of  the  Law.  That  they  are  not 
prohibited,  we  have  seen.  Are  they 
punished  ?  How  many  Gretna  Green  delin- 
quents  have  been  criminally  prosecuted? 
How  many  of  the  hundreds  of  couples  mar- 
ried  year  after  year  by  the  Lanarkshire 
Justice?  Or  is  it  not  an  undeniable  and 
unquestionable  fact,  that  not  only  within 
this  century,  or  the  last  century,  but  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  since 
the  Reformation,  there  is  not  one  single  ex- 
ample of  any  party  whatever  being  crimi- 
nally punished  for  such  irregular  marriages 
as  it  is  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  prevent. 
Even,  therefore,  were  it  the  case  that  the 
Statute  book  contained  some  empty  condem- 
nation— some  ineffectual  thunder  launched 
forth  against  such  marriages,  better  have  it 
extinguished  at  once  than  remain  to  be  daily 
spurned  at  and  contemned. 

But  there  is  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  the 
fact,  that  no  prosecution  was  ever  known  to 
be  instituted  for  irregular  marriages  of  the 
description  in  question,  and  that  is,  that  the 
statutory  enactments  which  are  supposed  to 
strike  at  clandestine  marriages,  do  not  in- 
clude-—or  at  least  are  certainly  not  directed 
against — the  kind  of  marriage  we  are  con- 
sidering. They  relate  to  cases  where  the 
TtUgiaus  ceremony  has  been  regularly  per- 
formed ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate— certainly  by  universal  consent  the 
highest  legal  authority  at  the  bar  of  Scotland 
— they  extend  to  that  case  only.  The  view 
he  takes  of  it  is  the  following  : — 

^By  an  Act  passed  in  1661,  and  another  in 
1696,  clergymen  were  prevented,  under  pains 
and  penalties,  from  celebrating  marriage.  Un- 
der these  Acts  the  Episcopal  clergy  first  assailed 
the  Presbyterian  clergy ;  the  latter,  when  they 
got  the  upper  hand,  used  the  Acts  against  the 
lipiscopaliiai  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  These 
last,  with  tiie  exception  of  an  Act  passed  in  fa^ 
Your  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  continued  subieet 
to  these  disabUities  down  to  1833  or  1834,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  allowing  clergymen  of  all 
persuasions  to  celebrate  marriage,  only  there 
must  be  a  proclamation  of  the  banns.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  is 
read  by  the  session  elerk  hi  an  inaudible  voice, 
before  the  service  begins,  and  when  very  few 
persons  are  present  to  hear  them,  and  all  this  not 
on  three  consecutive  Sundays,  but  on  the  same 
day ;  and  it  often  happened  that  Uie  banns  were 
*  proclaimed  in  a  church  not  attended  by  the  par- 
ties, or  their  friends,  or  acquaintances.    If,  how- 


ever, the  session  clerk  ^ve  a  oerti6eate  thai  the 
banns  were  duly  proclamied,you  could  make  ne 
further  inquiry.  It  was  said  that  the  statute  law 
discouraged  all  marriages  not  made  in  presence 
of  a  clergyman,  and  countenanced  those  only 
where  a  relieious  ceremony  was  performed.  But 
how  stood  the  fact  %  If  you  do  not  resort  to  the 
clergyman — if  you  leave  him  entirely  out,  and 
make  a  simple  declaration  before  witnesses,  yos 
are  subject  to  no  pains  and  penalties ;  but  if  yoa 
should  resort  to  a  clergyman,  or  employ  a  reli- 
gious ceremony — if  you  read  at  your  marriage 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the 
Church  of  Rome— 4f  you  go  through  any  fom 
of  celebrating  a  marriage— but  have  not  got 
your  proclan^on  of  banns,  ,the  celebrator  of 
that  marriage,  though  unquestionably  a  dergj^ 
man,  is  liable  to  a  prosecution.  The  only  chance 
of  a  prosecution  in  the  matter  was,  when  a  reli- 
gious ceremony  was  used ;  if  the  marriage  was 
without  religious  ceremony,  the  statute  law  of 
Scotland  iniposed  no  penalty.  Now,  in  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  he  did  not  propose  to  afieet 
any  marriage  celebrated  in  a  place  of  worship. 
He  was  quite  content  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Roman  Catholics,  and  aU 
Dissenters,  should  celebrate  marriages  as  thev 
had  been  heretofore  accustomed,  fiut  the  BiU 
required  that  when  the  parties  did  not  choose  to 
be  married  by  a  clergyman,  they  should  be  mar- 
ried before  the  Registrar;  and  where  the  mar- 
riage was  to  be  so  contracted,  provision  was 
miSe  for  much  greater  publicity  than  was  or 
could  be  obtained  by  proclamation  of  banns.** 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  our  readers, 
and  thoroughly  unprofitable,  as  well  as  flat 
and  stale,  to  enter  into  an  argument,  such 
as  the  mere  lawyer  delights  in — whether 
Ihere  is  or  is  not  ground  for  holding  that 
these  statutes  do  include  marriage  consti- 
tuted by  declaration,  promise,  or  cohabita- 
tion ?  Probably  our  readers  in  general  will 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  undisputed  fact, 
that  they  have  never  been  so  applied — and 
while  there  are  few  such  points  for  which 
juridical  ingenuity  will  not  make  a  stout 
fight  in  theory,  he  would  be  a  bold  lawyer 
who  would  advise  a  prosecution  on  any  one 
of  them.  But  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  is  right  in  his  reading  of 
the  statutes  themselves,  as  well  as  fortified 
by  that  surest  exponent  of  statutes,  constant 
and  invariable  practice. 

The  Act  1661  was  passed  during  the  in- 
terregnum between  Presbyterianism  and 
Episcopacy.  The  object  of  it  unquestion- 
ably was  to  prevent  the  ceUhraUon^  that  is, 
the  religious  celebration  of  marriage,  either 
in  a  "  disorderly"  or  irregular  way,  by  quali- 
fied clergymen,  or  by  those  not  being  quali- 
fied, such  as  Jesuits,  priests,  deposed  or  sus- 
pended ministers,  <kc.  It  sets  out  by  declar- 
ing the  necessity  of  no  marriage  being 
celebrated  "but  according  to  the  laudable 
order  and  constitution  of  the  Kirk,  and  by 
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such  persons  as  are  by  the  authority  of  this 
Kirk  warranted  to  ceUhrat  the  same ;"  and 
it  proceeds  to  ''statute  and  ordain  that  what- 
soever person  or  persons  shall  hereafter 
marry,  or  procure  themselves  to  be  married, 
in  a  clandestine  and  in»rderiy  way,  or  by 
Jesuits,  priests,  &c.y  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
tiiree  months,"  &c.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  gene^l  words  in  this  Act,  which,  su- 
perficially read,  might  be  supposed  to  include 
die  modes  of  marriage  we  have  been  con- 
adering.  But  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
statute  makes  it  evident  that  the  offence 
which  it  was  the  object  of  this  statute  to  pre- 
vent, was  the  performance  of  the  rtligmte 
ceremony  in  a  disorderly  way,  or  by  unau- 
thorized hands.  Accordingly,  it  is  assumed 
throughout  that  all  the  marriages  alluded  to 
in  the  Act  are  "  celebrated'* — have  a  "  cele- 
hralor^ — which  celebrator  is  to  be  visited 
with  the  most  condign  and  summary  punish- 
inent — ^to  be  banished  the  kingdom,  on  pain 
of  death,  if  he  return.  There  is  plainly  no 
allusion  here  to  the  purely  civil  modes  of 
constituting  the  contract,  which  have  no 
•*  celebration,''  and  in  which  no  functions  of 
the  Church  are  usurped.  And,  accordingly, 
it  is  against  the  celebrator  alone,  as  Baron 
Hume  tells  us,  that  the  darts  of  criminal  law 
have  ever  been  launched,  though  the  state- 
ment is  rather  too  broadly  made.  Rival 
ecclesiastics  used  the  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tute against  each  other — the  Prelates  of  the 
Restoration  against  the  Covenanters  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
Revolution,  in  their  turn,  against  the  Non- 
jurors and  Nonconformists  of  those  days. 
But  when  no  ecclesiastic  intervened,  no 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  no  religious 
rite  was  solemnized ;  then  the  marriage  was 
not  celebrated  in  the  sense  of  the  statute. 
The  question  was,  in  fact,  practically  de- 
cided in  a  case  tried  in  Circuit  at  Dumfries, 
before  Lord  Gillies,  in  1830.  Mr.  Alison 
mentions  the  circumstances  as  follows : — 

•*  This  man,  who  was  a  publican  at  Annan,  was 
charged  with  celebrating  three  different  clandes- 
thie  marriages  at  that  place.  On  the  proof,  it 
appeared  thai  in  all  the  instances,  the  couples 
came  into  his  presence,  and  upon  his  interroga- 
tory, confessed  themselves  to  oe  married  persons, 
apon  which  he  declared  them  married,  and  wrote 
out  a  certificate,  which  he  delivered  to  the  wo- 
man, signed  by  himself  and  two  witnesses,  set- 
ting forth  the  fact,  and  declaring  that  they  were 
married.  The  matrimonial  consent  was  inter- 
changed de  presenti  in  his  presence,  but  without 
9BJ  prayer  or  religions  ceremony  whatever.  On 
tkia  species  facti,  the  Coort  directed  the  Jury  to 
bong  in  a  verdict  of  not  proven,  which  was  ac- 
eor&igly  done,  upon  the  ground  that  this  toas  not 
ceUbratvng  a  marriage^  in  the  sense  of  the  sUUuteSy 
which  imvlied  the  assumption  of  some  part  of  the 
eeclesiasttcai  character.^ 


Though  this  was  only  a  Circuit  decision, 
and  not  therefore  so  high  in  authority  as 
one  pronounced  in  the  High  Court,  the  noto-' 
riety  of  such  practiced,  and  their  present 
impunity,  have  sufficiently  confirmed  the 
judgment. 

'file  only  instances  of  which  we  are 
aware  in  which  fines  have  been  imposed  on 
marriages  constituted  without  celebration, 
afford  a  diverting  commentary  on  the  *'  dis- 
couragements "  of  the  law.  They  are 
cases  where  the  imposition  of  the  fine  is 
made  of  itself  to  constitute  the  nmrnage. 
The  marriage  is  "  celebrated  "  as  follows : — 
Some  one  in  collusion  with  the  intending 
spouses — such  at  least  was,  till  recently, 
a  very  common  proceeding — presents  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Magistrates  of  a  burgh,  stating 
that  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  have  contracted  an 
irregular  marriage,  and  praying  for  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Thereupon,  bridegroom 
and  bride,  according  to  Scottish  phrase, 
"  emit  a  declaration  "  confossing  the  ofience, 
and  submitting  to  punishment,  on  which  the 
Bailie  fines  them ;  and  the  extract  of  this 
judgment  is  their  marriage  certificate !  The 
grim  and  slip-shod  goddess  of  Justice  who 
presides  over  Burgh  Courts  is  thus^made 
herself  to  officiate  as  bride's-maid,  and  con- 
secrate the  nuptial  couch. 

The  Act  of  1672,  c.  9,  regulating  ordi- 
nation,  provided  that  '^  whosoever  shall  be 
married  within  this  kingdom  by  the  fore- 
said persons  (t.  e.  not  ordained  according 
to  law),  or  by  any  other  person  not  lawfully 
authorized,  they  shall  amit  and  lose  any 
right  or  interest  they  may  have  by  that 
marriage  jure  mariti  vel  jure  reUctOf''  &c. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  penalty 
was  applicable  only  to  the  irregular  cele- 
bration of  the  religious  ceremony.  But 
this  Act  was  totally  swept  away  by  1690, 
0.27. 

The  Act  1690,  c.  27,  prohibited  all  "  outed 
ministers,"  that  is,  the  Episcopalian  clergy, 
from  performing  the  ceremonies  of  baptism 
or  marriage — and  confirmed  the  Act  of  1661 
in  other  respects.  This  Act  was,  however, 
repealed  by  10  Anne,  c.  7,  by  which,  on 
certain  conditions,  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
were  permitted  to  baptize  and  marry.  But 
their  disabilities  were  not  wholly  removed 
till  the  passing  of  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  63,  in 
1792. 

By  the  4  and  5  Wil.  IV.,  c.  28,  clergy- 
men of  all  denominations  were  authorized 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  pro- 
vided banns  had  been  duly  proclaimed  ;  and 
the  Act  1661  stands  expressly  repeated, 
even  as  regards  the  "  celebrations,"  against 
which  it  was  directed,  in  all  cases  where 
such  celebration  was  by  a  clergyman— ex- 
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oepting  where  banns  have  been  duly  pro- 
claimed. 

The  diocouragement,  therefore,  which  the 
law  gives  to  clandestine  marriages,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  if  no  religious 
ceremony  intervenes,  a  marriage  consti- 
tuted by  declaration,  promise  cum  copula,  or 
cohabitation,  is  valid  in  itself,  and  subjects 
the  parties  in  no  penalty  whatever — and 
that  even  where  a  religious  ceremony  is 
perforiped,  all  that  it  requires  is,  that  the 
celebration  should  be  in  orders,  and  that  the 
banns  shall  have  been  duly  proclaimed. 

It  was  hardly  worth  our  while  to  have 
wasted  so  many  words  on  this  labor  ineptiO' 
rum.  If  the  result  of  our  inquiry  had  been 
the  other  way,  it  would  not  have  weighed 
three  grains  in  the  balance — ^nor  is  it  of  the 
slightest  consequence  practically,  whether 
penalties,  which  are  never  enforced,  lurk  in 
the  comers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  not! 
It  is  quite  certain  in  effect,  that  the  law 
neither  prevents  nor  punishes  marriages  of 
this  nature — and  that  this  Bill  only  declares 
to  be  legal  in  part,  under  certain  limiting 
conditions,  unions  which,  under  the  present 
law,  are  altogether  and  unconditionally 
valid. 

But  we  own  we  find  in  this  measure  no 
favour  shown  to  the  proposed  marriage  by 
registration.  Its  operation  is  one  which 
limits  instead  of  extending  the  sanction 
which  the  law  gives  them  already ;  and  if 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  disapproves  while  it 
permits,  we  see  nothing  in  the  measure  be- 
fore us  which  in  any  degree  lessens  that 
disapprobation.  With  marriages  by  a  cler- 
gyman the  Bill  does  not  interfere  in  any 
shape  or  way,  and  excepting  in  regard  to 
proclamation  of  banns,  the  law  in  that  re- 
spect stands  just  as  it  did.  Afler  the  expo- 
sition we  have  given,  we  need  say  nothing 
further  to  demonstrate  that  the  idea  that  this 
Bill  is  in  any  respect  latitudinarian  or  lax — 
that,  as  some  orators  would  persuade  the 
country,  it  is  likely  to  upset  the  religious 
ceremony  of  marriage,  and  to  open  the  flood- 
ffates  of  immorality  on  our  land,  is  a  mere 
delusion,  having  its  origin  in  profound  igno- 
rance either  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  or  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  measure,  or  pro- 
bably of  both,  and  capable  of  misleading  no 
one  who  has  the  slightest  desire  to  consider 
the  subject  candidly,  with  a  view  to  the 
social  benefit  of  the  public. 

One  word,  before  leaving  this  class  of  ob- 
jections, in  regard  to  the  proclamation  of 
banns.  There  is  only  one  object  in  such 
proclamation,  and  that  is,  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  give  fees  to  the  Session 
Clerk,  but  to  give  publicity  to  the  intended 


marriage,  in  order  that  any  having  interest 
may  object.  The  practice  of  proclaiming 
banns  was  one  derived  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  effected 
the  object  of  giving  publicity  to  the  mar- 
riage,  in  time  to  allow  of  improper  mar- 
riages being  prevented,  it  was  a  wholesome 
and  salutary  institution.  But  there  is  no 
particular  virtue  in  the  utterance  of  the  an- 
nouncement  of  the  marriage  by  the  Session 
Clerk — still  less,  in  his  mumbling  over  the 
same  announcement  three  times  in  one  day 
— and  still  less  in  his  giving  a  certificate 
thereafler  that  such  announcement  had  been 
made  on  three  separate  Sabbaths.  That 
such  is  the  present  practice  is  notorious. 
The  certificate  of  the  Session  Clerk  is  con- 
clusive, and  the  officiating  clergyman  is 
both  entitled  and  bound  to  proceed  upon  it ; 
and  if  the  Session  Clerk  s  conscience  is 
easily  satisfied,  which  it  very  oflen  is  in 
such  cases,  the  certificate  is  granted  that 
full  proclamation  had  been  made  on  three 
separate  days,  while  it  had,  in  fact,  only 
been  three  times  muttered  over  on  one  Sun- 
day morning. 

Now,  whatever  decency  and  propriety 
there  may  be  (and  none  can  maintain  that 
there  is  more  strenuously  than  we  do)  in 
having  the  marriage  ceremony  uniformly 
performed  by  a  clergyman,  we  are  not  in 
the  least  disposed  to  carry  down  the  sanc- 
tity to  the  Session  Clerk  and  his  procla- 
mations of  the  banns.  That  is  a  purely  se- 
cular duty,  and  one  which  is  much  too  secu- 
larly performed.  It  is  only  of  use  in  so  far 
as  it  answers  its  object  of  giving  public  no- 
tice of  the  intended  union,  and  has  no  other 
efficacy  or  charm  whatever.  Now,  this  Bill 
provides  that  when  the  Registering.  OflScer 
shall  have  received  due  notice  of  an  intended 
marriage  (which  must  be  given  ten  days 
before),  an  intimation  to  that  effect  shall 
be  affixed  on  the  church  doors,  and  also 
publicly  on  some  part  of  his  office,  for  such 
period  of  ten  days ;  and  that  if  the  Register, 
ing  Officer  shall  grant  a  certificate  that  such 
notice  has  been  given,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
a  clergyman  to  marry,  without  proclamation 
of  banns, — most  reasonably  so, — ^because  the 
object  of  publicity  has  been  far  more  suc- 
cessfully attained.  The  proclamation  in 
church  may  be  heard  by  no  one— as  it  oflen 
is ;  those  who  do  hear  it  may  not  listen  to  it 
— may  know  nothing  of  the  parties — or  may 
straightway  forget  that  they  ever  did  hear 
it:  whereas  the  public  notification  on  the 
doors  of  the  church  and  of  the  office  may  be 
read  every  day  of  the  week  by  every  passer- 
by. The  proclamation  of  banns  is  not  abo- 
lished or  interfered  with ;  it  is  only  not  to  be 
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the  exclusive  test  of  pablictty,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  coDceive  the  slightest  reason  why 
it  should  be. 

We  have  now  disposed,  we  think  conclu- 
sively, of  by  far  the  most  vociferous,  and 
eminently  the  most  unreasonable  and  absurd 
class  of  adversaries,  which  this  Bill  has  en- 
countered.  We  think  we  have  shown  that, 
viewed  in  any  light,  it  is  not  its  laxity  or  li- 
cense, which  can  with  any  justice  or  sense 
be  ol]jected  to  it.  The  other  class  of  ob- 
jectors, however — those  namely,  who  con- 
sider it  as  too  stringent  or  restrictive,  un- 
questionably raise  some  very  important 
principles,  of  wide  application,  and  material 
influence  on  society.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
disguise  that  there  are  considerations  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  are  not  to  be 
lightly  laid  aside,  and  deserve  to  be  maturely 
weighed  and  digested. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  ease  and  freedom 
of  marriage  under  our  present  law,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  morality — ^that  it  prevents 
the  awful  evils  of  seduction,  and  gives  the 
female  a  protection  and  security,  which 
under  a  more  strict  marriage  law  she  does 
not  possess.  It  is  further  said,  that  by  limit- 
ing parties  either  to  marriage  after  procla- 
mation of  banns,  or  to  marriage  by  registra- 
tion, that  protection  is  in  a  great  degree, 
if  not  altogether  destroyed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  impediments  to 
marriage  do  produce  this  result.  We  should 
much  object  to  see  the  English  Marriage  Act 
fastened  on  this  country ;  being  quite  satis- 
fied that  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  adults 
by  prohibition  is  in  the  highest  degree  inju- 
rious to  social  morality.  It  may  perhaps  be 
true  also  that  the  facility  of  marriage  in 
Scotland  has  produced,  or  rather  co-existed 
with  a  higher  standard  of  purity  than  the  re- 
strictions on  it  in  the  sister  kingdom.  But 
even  if  it  were  true  that  it  is  less  dangerous, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  to  sacrifice  the  cer- 
tainty of  marriage  to  the  facility  of  contract- 
ing it,  than  it  is  to  make  the  evidence  of  it 
certain  by  restraining  and  restricting  the 
right  to  contract,  it  certainly  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  any  charm  or  virtue  in  the 
vague  and  indefinite  system  which  now 
prevails.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
system  far  more  unfavourable  to  female  vir- 
tue than  that  under  which  the  present  Bill 
would  place  this  country,  and  we  shall  ex- 
plain very  shortly  why  we  think  so. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  fact  of  marriage,  when  it 
has  been  truly  contracted,  operates  against 
the  weaker  sex,  and  in  favour  of  the  party 
who  has  dishonourable  designs.  This  might 
be  illustrated  in  all  the  different  modes  of 
constituting  the  contract  to  which  we  have 


refeilred.  In  the  case  of  marriage  by  de- 
claration, we  have  already  put  the'  case  of 
the  loss  or  abstraction  of  the  written  docu- 
ment, to  the  faith  of  which  a  woman  may 
have  trusted  her  honour.  Nor  is  this  a  rare 
or  fanciful  example.  Any  one  conversant 
with  such  questions  knows  that  it  is  one 
which  occurs  only  too  frequently,  and  the 
fraud  being  one  which  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  parties  are  placed  is  so  easily 
perpetrated,  the  legal  efficacy  attached  to  an 
occult  and  unknown  document  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  snare  than  a  protection  to 
virtue.  Nor  is  a  declaration,  made  private- 
ly, before  witnesses,  more  secure.  The  wit- 
nesses may  die,  may  be  false,  may  be  hired 
for  the  purpose,  or  bribed  at  the  trial ;  in  short, 
the  wife's  honour  hangs  on  the  thin  and  tre- 
mulous thread  of  the  testimony  of  two  frail, 
forgetful,  and  fallible  mortals. 

Of  marriage  by  promise,  sxihsequenie  copu- 
la, we  do  not  think  that,  practically,  the  ef- 
fects at  all  differ.  If  it  were  possible  to 
prove  a  promise,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
made,  the  provision  of  the  law  would  be  just 
and  humane.  But,  as  we  have  remarked 
already,  this,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  is  impossible.  The  woman  who  deli- 
berately proposes  to  contract  marriage  in 
this  way  cannot  be  said  to  be  seduced,  if 
she  preserves  evidence  of  the  promise.  It 
then  becomes  as  deliberate  a  contract  as  an 
entry  in  a  register.  But  the  real  case  for 
which  the  law  is  meant  to  provide,  is  sedve^ 
Hon  under  promise  of  marriage — where  the 
female  does  not  rely  on  a  marriage  so  con- 
stituted, but  trusts  to  the  honour  of  the  man 
to  celebrate  the  ceremony.  But  does  not  this 
ruin  a  hundred  for  one  it  saves  ?  If  the  man 
be  trustworthy,  and  regards  his  plighted 
word,  he  will  fulfil  it  as  the  law  allows.  If 
he  be  false,  he  will  not  only  not  keep  his 
promise,  but  he  will  deny  it. 

The  law  of  cohabitation  and  repute  can 
hardly  be  pleaded  as  in  favour  of  the  female. 
That  law  presumes  that  both  parties  really 
intended  marriage  in  the  face  of  the  public, 
although  the  evidence  of  the  ceremony  had 
been  lost  or  forgotten.  If  it  were  known  law 
that  no  marriage  was  valid  without  registra- 
tion, or  celebration  by  a  clergyman,  there 
would  then  be  no  room  for  any  such  pre- 
sumption of  fact,  where  neither  party  took 
the  only  means  of  carrying  the  supposed  in- 
tention into  effect. 

It  appears  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  safeguard  of  female 
virtue,  no  more  effectual  preventive  of  fraud, 
than  a  marriage  law  which  makes  the  evi- 
dence of  the  contract  certain,  and  affords  all 
facilities  at  the  same  time  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  it.     If  in  the  confidence  of  affection, 
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or  the  ardour  of  passion,  mere  trust  id  the 
promise  of  a  lover  is  sufiicient  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  virtue,  no  law,  we  fear,  can  control 
or  prevent  the  evil.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
fenmle  in  such  a  case  will  not  be  deceived. 
She  will  not  imagine  that  the  law  invests  her, 
though  unknown  to  the  world,  with  the  sanc- 
tity and  warrants  of  the  conjugal  character. 
Even  in  her  own  eyes  she  must  see  herself 
as  she  is.  Nor  can  she  weave  vain  dreams 
of  respectability  or  honour  under  the  protec- 
tbn  of  unavailing  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  long  as  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  reason 
maintain  their  ascendency,  what  can  be 
more  important  for  tlie  female  than  a  law 
clear,  certain,  and  definite  ?  All  sophistry  or 
pretence  would  be  vain  to  persuade  her  that 
the  union  was  sanctipned  by  law,  if  it  were 
notorious  that  so  simple  a  provision  as  that  of 
signing  the  Registrar's  Book  was  the  only 
means  by  which  a  celebration  by  a  clergy- 
man could  be  dispensed  with. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  remark,  that 
there  is  one  part  of  the  proposed  measure  on 
which  there  is  strong  room  for  doubt.  We 
shall  state  the  grounds  for  hesitation  which 
have  occurred  to  ourselves,  as  we  consider 
the  subject  one  on  which  the  public  should 
have  all  views  presented  to  them,  without 
givinff  any  decided  opinion  on  which  side 
expediency  may  predominate. 

The  doubt  to  which  we  refer  relates  to 
the  provisions  respecting  notice  of  marriage 
by  registration  ;  and  as  the  question  goes 
deep  mto  the  principle  on  which  the  bill  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  right  that  it  should  be  deliberate- 
ly considered. 

We  see  no  reason  to  object  to  the  provi- 
sion, that  the  notice  provided  by  the  statute 
should  be  given — nor  to  the  further  provision, 
that  such  notice  shall  stand  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  proclamation  of  banns.  But  we  think 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  this  notice 
should  be  indispensable  to  the  registration  of 
a  marriage.  As  the  Bill  stands  at  present, 
the  Registrar  is  prohibited  from  registering 
any  marriage  in  which  the  notice  shall  not 
have  been  duly  given — under  a  statutory  pe- 
nalty ;  although  the  marriage,  if  registered, 
is  valid.  The  result  of  this  practically  will 
be,  that  the  Registrar  will  obey  the  law,  and 
that  legal  marriage,  without  such  notice,  will 
be  made  impossible.  We  should  rather  be 
inclined  to  reverse  the  order ;  to  permit  mar- 
riage by  registhation  without  notice,  but  to 
affix  a  penalty  for  such  marriage  on  the 
parties.  Our  reason  for  this  suggestion 
flows  naturally  from  the  views  we  have  en- 
forced above.  Consent  of  parties  being  the 
foundation  of  marriage — impediments  to 
marriage  being  pernicious,  and  the  necessity 
of  legislation  truly  arising  from  the  lubricity 
and  uncertainty  of  the  requisite  evidence  of 


the  ooDtraot,  we  dor  not  see  aay  valid  reason 
why  consent  expressed  before  the  Registrar, 
and  duly  recorded  in  his  public  volume  be^ 
fore  witnesses,  should  not  stand  good.  To 
require,  as  an  essential,  that  ten  days'  no- 
tice shall  be  given,  and  that  otherwise  no 
consent,  however  deliberately  given,  or  le- 
gally testified,  shall  constitute  the  contract, 
is,  we  think,  to  create  a  condition  foreign  to 
the  essence  of  the  contract  itself,  and  a  far 
greater  infringement  of  the  principle  of  the 
Marriage  law  than  the  object  of  the  Bill  re- 
quires. A  little  attention,  also,  to  the  neces- 
sary practical  results  of  this  provision  will 
increase  the  doubts  of  its  expediency.  It 
leads  to  thds,  that  a  hurried  or  private  mar- 
riage  is  impossible.  A  clergyman  cannot 
legally,  and,  if  he  is  a  respectable  man,  will 
not,  celebrate  marriage  without  proclamation 
of  banns,  and,  under  this  Bill,  without  tea 
days'  notice,  oif  the  most  public  and  almost 
degrading  description,  the  Register  is  shut. 
Now,  we  quit^  concur  in  thinking  that  the 
Legislature  should  afibrd  no  facilities  to  la- 
tent or  private  marriages  ;  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  the  present  measure  would  be  im- 
proved by  sonrte  more  specific  disapproval  of 
all  irregular  marriages  not  celebrated  by  a 
clergyman .  But  the  great  object  of  certain- 
ty being  attained,  we  think  the  prohibitions 
of  law  should  cease.  There  are  in  society 
many,  too  many,  cases  where  a  private  mar- 
riage is  absolutely  beneficial.  It  happens 
every  day  that  a  man  is  willing  to  do  what 
has  become  an  act  of  justice,  and  ready  to 
face-  the  sneers  of  the  world,  or  the  frowns 
of  relations,  when  it  is  done,  who  yet  would 
shrink  with  invincible  disgust  from  being  ad- 
vertised for  ten  days  on  the  walls  of  a  pub- 
lie  office.  If  he  h^s  promised  marriage,  the 
signature  of  the  Registrar  affords  an  imme- 
diate, easy,  and  certain  mode  of  fulfilling 
his  promise :  but  if  all  the  neighbourhood  is 
to  resound  with  the  fame  of  it  ror  ten  days — 
if  his  mesalliance  is  to  be  the  tiiemc  of  gossip 
at  kirk  and  market,  he  is  exposed  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  friends,  the  impertinence  of  the 
unfriendly,  and  the  misgivings  of  his  own 
wavering  constancy.  This  is  but  one  in- 
stance. Our  readers  may  easily  imagine 
others.  We  think  it  desirable,  for  public 
morality,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  cele- 
brate marriage  without  notoriety  or  publicity, 
provided  the  certainty  of  the  constitution  of 
it  is  not  impaired.  We  think  thia  object 
might  be  obtained,  either  by  simply  render- 
ing  marriage  by  signature  of  the  Registrar 
legal,  while  a  penalty  is  affixed  wherever  the 
requisite  notice  is  dispensed  with,  or  by  a 
provision  for  obtaining  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  special  license,  on  payment  of  a 
penalty,  to  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Superintendant  Registrar  of  the  district,  by 
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which  a  oertain  check  would  he  {^aced  on 
the  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

The  same  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  the  previous  residence  of 
the  parties  within  the  district.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  seems  very  necessary  to  prevent  the 
sudden  irruption  of  a  couple  into  the  district 
of  the  Registrar,  for  no  purpose  but  that  of 
marriage — and  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  if  parties  resident  at  a  distance,  and  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  neighbourhood  before 
or  afterwards,  were  entitled  to  use  the  Re- 
gister, the  benefit  of  its  publicity  would  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  neutralized,  and  it  would 
not  afibrd  the  necessary  protection  against 
double  marriages. 

We  had  intended  to  close  these  remarks 
by  an  account  of  the  proposed  system  of 
Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marria- 
ges, and  the  machinery  contemplated  by  the 
statute.  But  our  limits  are  already  exhaust- 
ed. We  shall  only  observe  in  leaving  the 
subject,  that  we  hope  that  both  the  details 
and  the  principles  of  these  measures  will  be 
extensively  and  thoroughly  canvassed.  There 
may  perhaps  be  various  points  of  expression, 
arrangement,  or  enactment,  in  which  they 
admit  of  improvement.  We  are  not  without 
the  hope  that  our  next  County  Meetings,  and 
General  Assemblies,  will  be  found  quietly 
canvassing  the  details  of  a  great  national 
question,  with  a  single  and  patriotic  desire 
tor  the  social  welfare  of  the  people,  unterri- 
fied  by  the  shadows  of  coming  assessments, 
or  the  bugbear  of  the  imagined  influence  of 
dissent.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  both  classes 
are  well  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  to  have 
their  deliberate  and  temperate  opinions  con- 
sidered with  attention  and  respect.  But  if 
they  sink  the  infiuence  tbey  should  possess, 
in  unreasoning  and  ignorant  clamour,  they 
cannot  wonder,  if  stranded  by  the  passing 
current  of  public  opinion  and  enlightened 
legislation,  they  find  their  remonstrances  fall 
unheeded  on  the  wearied  ears  of  public  men, 
and  their  narrow  conceptions  turned  into 
weapons  against  them,  by  those  who  wish 
their  downfal. 


Art.  IX. — Results  of  Astronomical  Obser- 
vations  made  during  the  years  1834,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  beings  the 
completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the 
whale  surface  of  Hie  visible  Heavens^  com- 
fnenced  in  1825.  By  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Bart.,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  London 
and  Edinburgh. 

Ik  the  history  of  Astronomical  Discovery 


there  shine  no  brighter  names  than  those  of 
Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Herschel — the  fa- 
ther and  the  son.  It  is  rare  that  tlie  intel- 
lectual mantle  of  the  parent  lights  upon  the 
child.  By  no  culture,  however  skilful,  and 
no  anxieties,  however  earnest^  can  we  trans- 
mit to  our  successors  the  qualities  or  the 
capacities  of  the  mind.  The  eagle  eye,  the 
active  limb,  the  giant  frame,  and  the  "  form 
divine," — the  gifts  of  our  mortal  being,  are 
frequently  conveyed  by  natural  descent,  and 
may  be  numbered  even  among  the  rights  of 
primogeniture ;  but  the  higher  developments 
of  reason  and  fancy,  the  bright  coruscations 
of  the  soul,  have  never  been  ranked  among 
the  claims  or  the  accidents  of  birth.  The 
gifts  of  fortune  which  we  inherit  or  acquire, 
have  been  placed  more  immediately  at  our 
disposal,  and  in  many  cases  have  been 
handed  down  unimpaired  to  distant  genera- 
tions ;  but  Providence  has  reserved  for  its 
own  distribution,  those  transcendental 
^owiers  which  give  omnipotence  to  genius, 
and  constitute  its  possessor  the  high  priest  of 
nature,  or  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven.  In  a 
destiny  so  lofty,  the  father  and  the  son  have 
been  rarely  associated  ;  and  in  the  very  few 
cases  in  which  a  joint  commission  has  been 
issued  to  them,  it  has  generally  been  to 
work  in  diflferent  spheres,  or  at  difierent 
levels.  In  the  universe  of  mind,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  double  star  is  more  rare  than 
its  prototype  in  the  firmament,  and  when  it 
does  appear  we  watch  its  phases  and  its 
mutations  with  a  corresponding  interest. 
The  case  of  the  two  Herschels  is  a  remark- 
able one,  and  may  appear  an  exception  to 
our  general  law.  The  father,  however,  was 
not  called  to  the  survey  of  the  heavens  till 
he  had  passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  and 
it  .was  but  a  just  arrangement;  that  the  son,  in 
his  youth  and  manhood,  should  continue  and 
complete  the  labours  of  his  sire.  The  records 
of  Astronomy  do  not  emblazon  a  more  glo- 
rious day  than  that,  in  which  the  semidiurnal 
arc  of  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the 
semidiurnal  arc  of  the  son.  No  sooner  bad 
the  evening  luminary  disappeared  amid  the 
gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  west,  than  the 
morning  star  arose,  bright  and  cloudless  in 
its  appointed  course. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to 
the  astronomical  world,  that  in  our  language 
no  extended  account  has  yet  been  published 
of  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Sir  William 
Herschel.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
Biographical  Memoir,*  and  a  popular  ab- 
stract of  his  astronomical   observations  on 


*  Edinburgh  PkUotopMcid  hwfud,  April,  1823, 
Vol.  Vin.,  pp.  209-220. 
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the  nebulse  and  double  stars,  and  on  the  bo-  ' 
dies  of  our  own  system,*  no  suitable  account 
of  his  labors  has  appeared  even  in  our  larger 
treatises  on  astronomy,  and  general  readers 
have,  therefore,  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
value  and  extent  of  his  discoveries  "f  Though 
his  scientific  studies  did  not,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  commence  till  he  had  reached 
the  middle  period  of  life,  yet  he  pursued 
them,  under  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  devotion,  and 
with  that  dauntless  and  indefatigable  perse- 
verance, which  never  falls  of  success. 
Every  step,  indeed,  of  his  astronomical  career 
was  marked  with  discoveries  equally  inte- 
resting and  unexpected.  New  planets  and 
new  satellites  were  successively  added  to 
our  own  solar  s;ystem.  Thousands  of  nebulse 
and  double  stars  were  discovered  in  the  side- 
real firmament,  and  in  those  remote  regions 
of  space  where  the  imagination  had  hitherto 
scarcely  dared  to  wander,  and  where  the 
stars  in  countless  multitudes  seemed  to  be 
fixed  in  absolute  immobility,  the  physical 
astronomer  was  directed  to  new  systems  of 
worlds, — binary,  ternary,  and  multiple, — 
exhibiting  the  general  phenomena  of  annual 
and  diurnal  rotation,  and  rendering  it  pro- 
bable that  the  law  of  gravitation  extended  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  space.  His  inven- 
tion of  instruments,  and  of  new  methods  of 
observation,  was  no  less  surprising  than  the 
wonders  which  they  disclosed.  Obstacles 
that  other  men  had  found  insuperable  he 
speedily  surmounted.  The  telescope  which 
Galileo  held  in  his  hand  as  a  toy,  became 
under  Sir  William  Herschel's  direction  a  stu- 
pendous machine,  which  supported  the  astro- 
nomer himself,  and  even  his  friends,  and 
which  mechanical  power  was  requisite  even 
to  move.  There  was  in  short  no  continuity 
between  his  inventions  and  discoveries,  and 
those  of  preceding  astronomers.  He  ad- 
ventured upon  a  flight  which  left  them  at 
an  immeasurable  distance,  and  he  penetrat- 
ed into  regions  where  the  ablest  of  his  suc- 
cessors have  had  some  difficulty  in  following 
him. 

As  "  the  telescopic  survey  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sidereal  heavens,"  contained 
in  the  great  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  a  continuation 
and  completion  of  the  labours  of  his  father, 


•  Etimbmtfh  E^ffchpadia^  Art  Mtronom^. 

f  A  verv  interestins  and  valuable  account  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  by  M.  Arago, 
was  published  in  the  Jmrnaire  for  1842.  It  contains 
a  full  and  critical  analysis  of  his  discoveries,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  and  learning 
which  characterize  the  writings  of  that  illustrious- 
philosopher. 


we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a 
brief  and  general  account  of  the  disco- 
veries of  Sir  William,  interspersed  with 
a  few  notices  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life. 

Sir  William  Herschel  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Hanover  on  the  15th  November,  1738. 
His  Father,  who  was  a  professor  of  music, 
educated  his  five  sons  in  the  same  art  \  but 
William,  who  was  the  second,  after  exercis- 
ing his  profession  for  about  five  years  in 
Hanover,  resolved  to  push  his  fortune  in 
England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1759.  Although  he  was  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  his  profession,  and  pur« 
sued  it  with  such  success,  as  to  draw  from  it 
an  income  considerably  above  his  wants,  his 
ardent  mind  was  occasionally  devoted  to 
still  higher  objects.  When  he  was  resident 
at  Halifax  he  acquired,  by  his  own  applica- 
tion, a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics, and  having  studied  astronomy  and 
optics,  in  the  popular  writings  of  Ferguson, 
he  was  anxious  to  witness  with  his  own 
eyes  the  wonders  of  the  planetary  system. 
Having  received  from  a  friend  the  loan  of  a 
telescope,  two  feet  in  focal  length,  he  direct- 
ed it  to  the  heavens,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  the  actual  sieht  of  phenomena,  which 
he  had  pre viously  known  only  from  books, 
that  he  commissioned  a  friend  to  purchase 
for  him  in  London  a  telescope  with  a  high 
magnifying  power.  Fortunately  for  science, 
the  price  of  such  an  instrument  greatly  ex- 
ceeded his  means,  and  he  immediately  re- 
solved to  construct  a  telescope  with  his  own 
hands.  After  encountering  the  difficulties 
which  every  amateur  at  first  experiences  in 
the  casting,  grinding,  and  polishing  of  metallic 
specula  for  reflecting  telescopes,  he  complet- 
ed in  1776  a  reflecting  instrument  five  feet 
in  focal  length,  with  which  he  was  able  to 
observe  the  ring  of  .Saturn  and  the  satellites 
and  belts  of  Jupiter.  This  telescope  was 
completed  when  he  resided  at  Bath,  where  he 
acquired  by  degrees,  and  at  his  leisure  hours, 
that  practical  knowledge  of  optics  and  mecha- 
nics which  was  necessary  for  such  a  task. 
His  experience  in  this  scientific  art  was  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind.  He  had  constructed 
for  himself  several  two-feet,  five-feet,  seven- 
feet,  ten-feet,  and  twenty-feet  Newtonian 
telescopes,  besides  others  of  the  Gregorian 
form  of  eight-inches,  twelve-inches,  two-feet, 
three-feet,  five-feet,  and  ten-feet  focal  length. 
His  way  of  executing  these  instruments,  at 
this  time,  when  the  direct  method,  of  giving 
the  figure  of  any  one  of  the  conic  sections 
to  specula,  was  yet  unknown  to  him,  was  to 
cast  many  mirrors  of  each  sort,  to  grind  and 
polish  them  as  accurately  as  he  could,  and 
then,  after  selecting  and  preserving  the  best 
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of  them  for  use,  he  put  the  rest  aside  to  he 
re-polished.  In  this  way  he  executed  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  specula  seven  feet 
in  focal  length,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ten 
feet  in  focal  length,  and  about  eighty  twenty 
feet  in  focal  length,  besides  a  great  number 
of  specula  of  the  Gregorian  form,  and  of  the 
construction  of  I>r.  Smith's  reflecting  micro- 
scope. Hb  mechanical  labours  were  con- 
temporaneous with  his  optical  ones.  He  in- 
vented a  great  number  of  stands  for  these 
telesc6pes,  contriving  and  delineating  them 
of  different  forms,  and  executing  the  most 
promising  of  the  designs.  "  To  these 
labours,''  he  himself  informs  us,  we  ''owe 
my  seven-feet  Newtonian  telescope  stand, 
which  was  brought  to  its  present  convenient 
construction  about  seventeen  years  ago  (in 
1778),  a  description  and  engraving  of  which 
I  intend  to  take  some  future  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  the 
year  1781, 1  began  also  to  construct  a  thirty- 
feet  aerial  reflector ;  and  after  having  invented 
and  executed  a  stand  for  it.  I  cast  the  mirror 
which  was  moulded  up  so  as  to  come  but 
thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The  compo- 
sition of  my  metal  being  a  little  too  brittle, 
it  cracked  in  the  cooling.  I  cast  it  a  second 
time,  but  here  the  furnace  which  I  had  built 
in  my  house  for  the  purpose  gave  way,  and 
the  metal  ran  into  the  fire."* 

Furnished  with  instruments  so  numerous 
and  powerful,  Mr.  Herschel  had  now  the 
means  of  surveying  the  heavens,  which 
were  possessed  by  no  other  astronomer  in 
any  of  the  fixed  observatories  of  Europe. 
With  the  earnings  of  a  profession  not  the 
most  lucrative,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  had 
this  private  individual  done  more  for  the 
prosecution  of  astronomical  discovery  than  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  combined  ;  and 
many  years  had  not  elapsed  before  he  had 
outstripped  in  discovery  men  educated  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  science,  and  supported  by 
all  the  munificence  of  princes.  The  earliest 
of  his  observations  which  he  deemed  worthy 
of  being  published,  were  made  between 
1776  and  1780,  and  related  to  the  Periodval 
9lar  Oy  in  Collo  Ckti,  They  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Watson, 
junior,  of  Bath,  and  read  on  the  11th  May, 
1783  This  star  was  discovered  in  1596  by 
Fabricius,  and  was  described  as  appearing 
and  disappearing  periodically  seven  times  in 
six  years  (its  period  being  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  days),  continuing  in  the 
greatest  lustre  for  fifteen  days. 


•  No  account  of  the  aerial  stand  here  mentioned, 
or  of  the  stand  of  the  seven- feet  reflector,  was  ever 
pobUshed  by  their  inventor. 


In  these  observations,  which  are  not  of 
very  great  importance,  Mr.  Herschel  mea- 
sured with  a  micrometer,  the  distance  of  the 
periodical  star  from  a  very  obscure  telescopic 
star  which  preceded  it,  and  he  used  a  power 
of  449,  his  usual  power  being  only  222.* 
This  paper  was  accompanied  by  another, 
read  at  the  same  meeting,  "  On  the  Moun' 
tains  of  the  Moon,"*^  in  which  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  the  height  of  the  Lunar 
Mountains  has,  in  general,  been  greatly 
overrated,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  (IJ  to  1|  miles  high),  "the  generality 
do  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  their  perpendicu- 
lar elevation,  "t 

The  next  communication  of  our  author 
to  the  Royal  'Society,  was  a  letter  to  Dr. 
William  Watson,  entitled,  "  Observations 
on  the  Rotation  of  the  Planets  roui^  their 
axes,  made  with  a  view  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  Earth's  diurnal  motion  is  perfectly 
equable."  In  these  observations,  by  which 
Jupiter's  diurnal  rotation  was  found  to  be 
9h  51 '  19'',  and  that  of  Mars,  2<^  39'  23'', 
Mr. Herschel  employed  a  twenty-feet,  a  ten- 
feet,  and  a  seven-feet  Newtonian  reflector ; 
and  he  obtained  his  time  with  a  brass 
quadrant  of  two  feet  radius,  carrying  a  tele- 
scope magnifying  forty  times,  and  by  two 
very  good  time-pieces,  one  having  a  steel 
pendulum  rod,  and  the  other  a  compound 
pendulum  of  brass  and  iron. 

In  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Herschel  wa» 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  '*  On  the 
Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stars,"  in  which  he 
used  magnifying  powers  of  227,  460,  932, 
1536,  and  2010,  and  on  the  13th  March, 
when  he  was  examining  the  small  stars  in 
the  tieighbourhood  of  H  Geminorum,  he  dis- 
covered what  he  thought  to  be  a  comet,  and 
after  observing  it  till  the  19th  of  April,  he 
communicated  "  An  account  of  a  Comet"  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  In  this  paper,  he  gives  its  distance 
from  certain  telescopic  stars  in  its  vicinity. 


•  This  very  extraordinary  star,  known  by  the 
name  of  Jtfem,  has  a  rtddish  yellow  colour,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  vary  with  its  magnitude  \  but 
Captain  Smith  always  found  it  to  be  reddish  when 
viewed  through  hia  telescope.  It  has  a  companion, 
distant  116  seconds,  of  a  pale  liltu  colour,  whose 
angle  of  position  is  88^  9';  its  variations  being 
from  the  second  magnitude  to  invisibility,  and  its 
place  2b  11'  16"  R.  ascension,  and  3''42'  39"  S.  de- 
clination. Count  De  Hahn  thought  he  saw  another 
companion.  Sir  W.  Henchel  conjectured  that  a 
rapid  change  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
stars ;  but  Captain  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  movement  beyond  what 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  proper  motions  of  o  Orti  in 
space.— See  Smith's  Celesttal  CycU,  VoL  II.,  pp.  fi9, 
60. 

t  It  has  been  since  proved  that  there  are  several 
monntains  nearly  twice  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  for  taking  the 
angle  of  position,  described  at  the  end  of 
the  paper,  he  obtained  measures  of  its  angle 
of  position  with  the  same  fixed  star.  Al- 
though M.  Messier,  to  whom  Mr.  Herschel 
communicated  his  observations,  and  who 
had  with  some  diflficulty  observed  it,  speaks 
of  it  in. his  reply  as  a  star  or  a  comet,  yet 
neither  of  them  suspected  it  to  be  a  planet. 
Mr.  Herschel,  indeed,  himself  speaks  of  it 
as  '^  a  moving  star,  which  he  was  happy  to 
surrender  to  the  care  of  the  Astronomer 
Royal  and  others." 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  Mr. 
Herschel,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
announced  to  the  Royal  Society,  that,  "  by 
the  observations  of  the  most  eminent  astro- 
nomers in  Europe,  the  new  star  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  pointing  out  to  them  in 
March,  1781,  is  a  primary  planet  of  our 
Solar  System ;"  and  in  gratitude  to  his 
Majesty  George  III.,  "  to  whose  unlimited 
bounty  he  owed  everything,"  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Grorgium  Sidus,  a  compli- 
ment which  astronomers  in  every  part  of 
the  world  have  refused  to  pay.  La  Lande, 
and  others,  gave  it  the  more  appropriate 
name  of  Herschel;  but  the  uniformity  of 
astronomical  nomenclature  demanded  an- 
other name,  and  the  appellation  of  Uranus, 
sanctioned  by  more  recent  discussions,  was 
given  to  the  new  planet. 

This  important  discovery,  by  which  the 
limits  of  the  Solar  System  were  extended  to 
nearly  double  their  former  amount,  was 
hailed  by  the  astronomers  of  every  country, 
and  the  highest  expectations  were  formed 
of  the  future  labours  of  Mr.  Herschel.  The 
Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a 
Fellow  of  their  body.  His  Majesty  George 
III.  did  himself  the  honour  of  granting  him  a 
salary  of  J2300  a  year,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  devote  his  time  to  astronomical  research  ; 
and  all  the  scientific  bodies  in  Europe  suc- 
cessively admitted  him  into  the  list  of  their 
members. 

With  the  fine  telescopes  in  his  possession, 
Mr.  Herschel  began,  in  October,  1781,  to 
make  a  series  of  observations  on  the  light, 
diameter,  and  magnitude  of  the  new  planet ; 
and  in  his  paper  on  this  subject  read  at  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  7th  December,  1782, 
he  described  the  dark  and  lucid  disc  and 
periphery  micrometers  by  which  these  obser- 
vations were  made.  With  this  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  one  eye,  looking  into  the 
telescope,  throws  the  magnified  image  of  a 
planet  or  comet  upon,  or  near,  lucid  discs 
seen  by  the  other  eye,  he  found  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Georgium  Sidus  to  be  four 
seconds ;  and  from  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  t^e  Sun^  as  calculated  and  sent  to  him 


by  La  Lande  (18*913— that  of  the  Eartir 
being  1),  he  found  its  diameter  to  be  4*454 
times  that  of  the  earth. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Herschel  on  the 
Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  were  chiefly  of  a  specu- 
lative nature,  and  the  result  of  them  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1782.  The  method  first  pointed 
out  by  Galileo,  and  followed  by  Flamstead 
and  Bradley,  ^of  measuring  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  two  stars,  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Herschel  as  liable  to  various  sources  of 
error ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  though 
Bradley  regarded  the  maximum  parallax  as 
not  exceeding  1'',  yet  "  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  might  still  have  a  parallax  of 
several  seconds."  The  method  which  he 
substituted,  and  which  had  been  originally 
suggested  by  Galileo,  in  his  Systema  Cos- 
micum,  consisted  in  employing  two  stars  as 
near  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  differing 
as  much  in  magnitude  as  could  be  found, 
and  determining  their  exact  place  at  the  two 
opposite  points  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit. 
The  parallax  of  the  stars  was  then  to  be 
computed  by  a  theory  founded  on  proba- 
bilities, and  involving  the  two  postulates  : 
1.  That  the  stars  are,  "  one  with  another, 
about  the  size  of  the  sun  ;  and,  2.  That 
the  difference  of  their  apparent  magnitudes 
is  owing  to  their  different  distances;"  so 
that  a  star  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
magnitude  is  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
far  off  as  one  of  the  first.  This  method, 
ingenious  as  it  is,  has  not  led  to  any  results 
on  which  confidence  can  be  placed.  The 
postulates  which  it  involves  were  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  and.  have  been  completely 
disproved  by  the  only  measures  of  parallax 
which  have  been  recently  obtained.  But, 
like  many  other  speculations,  the  attempt 
to  prove  or  to  apply  them  led  to  results 
more  important  than  those  which  they 
directly  contemplated.  In  searching  for 
double  stars  suitable  for  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Herschel  was  led.  to  the  formation  of  those 
magnificent  catalogues  of  double  stars  by 
which  he  enriched  astronomy,  and  those 
interesting  result?  respecting  the  movements 
and  periods  of  binary  systems,  which  novr\ 
form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  sidereal 
astronomy. 

To  us  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
researches  on  double  stars,  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Herschel  and  his  son,  to  Sir  James 
hrouth  and  M.  Struve,  it  is  interesting  to 
mark  the  first  steps  in  this  great  inquiry. 

*'  I  took  pains,"  says  Mr.  Herschel,  **  to  find 
out  what  double  stars  have  been  recorded  by  astro- 
nomers; but  my  sitnation  permitted  me  not  to 
consult  extensive  libraries,  nor  indeed  was  it  very 
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material.  For  as  I  intended  lo  view  the  heaYens 
myself,  Nature — that  great  rolume — appeared  to 
me  to  contain  the  best  catalogue  upon  tnis  occa- 
sion. However,  I  reroemben^  that  the  star  in  the 
head  of  Castor,  that  in  the  breast  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  first  star  in  Aries,  had  been  mentioned  by 
Caasini  as  doable  stars.  1  also  found  that  thie 
nebula  in  Orion  was  marked  in  Huygens'  Systema 
&awnivm  as  containing  seven  stars,  three  of 
which  (now  known  to  oe  four)  are  very  near 
together.  With  this  small  stock  I  began,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  jrears'  observations,  have  col- 
lected the  stars  contained  in  my  catalogue.  1  find, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  a  very  excellent  observer 
(Mr.  rieott)  has  also,  though  unknown  to  me, 
met  mihr  three  of  those  stars  that  will  be  found  in 
my  catalogue ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  I  also  beg 
leave  to  observe,  ttiat  the  Astronomer-Royal 
showed  me,  among  other  objects,  a  Hercules  as  a 
double-slar,  which  he  had  discovered  some  years 
ago.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Homsby  also,  in  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  the  stars  that  have  a 
proper  motion,  mentioned  n  Bootis  as  a  double 
star.  It  is  a  little  hard  upon  youn^  cutronomers 
to  be  obliged  to  discover  over  agam  what  has 
already  been  discovered.  However,  the  pleasure 
that  attended  the  view  when  I  first  saw  these  stars, 
has  made  some  amends  for  not  knowing  they  had 
been  seen  before  me."* 

Mr.  HerscbePs  first  CatcUogue  of  Double 
Stars  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
10th  January,  1787.  It  cootains  269  doable 
stars,  227  of  which  bad  not  been  noticed  by 
any  other  persoa.  It  gives  the  confiparative 
size  of  the  stars,  their  colour,  their  distances 
(as  measured  by  a  Lamp  Micrometer  j1[  ex- 
hibiting two  movable  lights,  with  whose 
distance  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stars  seen  in  the  telescope  was 
compared),  their  angle  of  popition,  and  the 
dates  of  the  observation.  The  catalogue, 
which  is  divided  into  six  classes,  contains 
not  only  double  stars,  but  also  those  that 
are  triple,  double-double,  quadruple,double- 
triple,  and  multiple* 

Mr.  Herschel  had  now  removed  to  Dat* 
cbet,  near  Windsor,  where  he  carried  on  his 
observations  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  King,  with  new  zeal  and  correspond- 
ing success.  Towards  the  end  of  1782,  he 
completed  his  interesting  paper — ^^  On  ike 
proper  motion  of  the  Sun  and  the  Solar 
System,  with  an  account  of  several  changes 
that  hose  happened  among  the  fixed  stars 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Fiamstead.^^  In  this 
paper,  he  notices,   1.  The  start  that  have 


*  After  his  catalogue  was  in  the  possession  of 
die  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Herschel  received  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  jieta  Acsdemim'  Tluodoro-Fakitimm, 
containing  a  paper  by  Tobias  Mayer,  giving  **  a 
pretty  large  list  of  double  stais,**  some  of  which 
were  the  same  with  those  in  his  catalogue,  while 
31  were  not  contained  in  it 

t  Described  in  the  PkUosophicsil  IKmfacfitfM, 
1782,  p.  IM. 


been  lost,  or  undergone  some  capital  change 
since  Flamstead's  time  ;  2.  Those  that 
have  changed  their  magnitude ;  3  Those 
that  have  newly  become  visible  ;  and  the 
results  which  be  obtained  were  drawn  from 
a  review  of  all  the  stars  in  Flamstead's  cata- 
logue, as  far*  as  the  12th  magnitude,  '^  to 
the  amount  of  a  great  many  thousands  of 
stars."  Those  changes  which  arise  from  a 
proper  motion  of  the  star,  and  a  variation 
of  magnitude,  he  suspects  may  be  owing 
to  eveiy  star  in  the  heavens  being  more 
or  less  in  motion  ;  some,  especially  in  slow 
motions,  arising  from  their  revolving  around 
a  larqe  opaque  body, — the  stars  undergoing 
occasianal  occultation,  or  presenting  to  us 
large  spots  in  their  rotatory  movements* 
Hence  he  is  led  to  believe,  what  Tobias 
Mayer  had  previously  maintained,  that  the 
Sun  and  Solar  System  have  analogous 
motions,  and  are  advancing  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  be  found  that  this  part 
was  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  near  the 
star  >,  or  a  point  somewhat  further  to  the 
north. 

Having  finished  in  the  year  1783,  a  very 
good  twenty-feet  reflector,  with  a  large 
aperture,  he  employed  it  in  studying  the 
remarjcable  luminous  spots  at  the  pole  of 
the  planet  Mars  *,  and  he  published  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  the  Philoso* 
phical  Transactions  of  1784.  By  means  of 
these  spots,  he  found  that  the  axis  of  Mars 
was  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  59^  42',  and 
that  its  node  was  in  17^  47'  of  Pisces,  and 
he  determined  the  ratio  of  its  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters  to  be  as  15  to  16. 

Towards  the  end  of  1784,  Mr.  Herschel 
completed  a  second  catalogue,  containing 
434  double  stars ;  and  in  June,  1784,  and 
February,  1785,  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  two  papers  "On  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Heavens.''  By  means  of 
his  twenty  feet  telescope,  with  an  aperture 
of  18  7-10  inches,  and  placed  meridional ly, 
he  resolved  into  stars  the  nebulse  discovered 
by  Messier  and  Mechain,  and  also  part  of 
the  Milky  Way;  and  he  discovered  do 
fewer  than  466  new  nebuls  and  clusters  of 
stars,  which  were  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  best  common  telescopes  then  in  use. 
In  pursuing  these  observations,  he  was  led 
to  the  remarkable  speculation,  founded 
wholly  on  optical  considerations,  that  af 
the  Milky  Way  ^^  seemed  to  encompass  the 
whole  heavens,'*  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
immense  cluster  of  stars  ;  and  that  our  suo, 
with  his  system  of  planets,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility placed  within  it,  but  "  perhaps  not  in 
the  very  centre  of  its  thickness."  In  order 
to  determine  the  sun's  place  in  this  sidereal 
stratum,  he  gauged  the  heavens,  or  ascer- 
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tained  the  quantity  of  stars,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stratum,  in  various  directions. 
In  his  paper  of  17S5,  he  gives  a  long  table 
of  star-gauges ;  and  supposing  the  stars  to 
be  nearly  equally  scattered,  and  their  num- 
bers in  a  field  of  view  of  a  known  angular 
diameter  to  be  given,  he  determines  the 
length  of  the  visual  ray,  and  gives  a  section 
of  the  Milky  Way,  or  nebula  (resembling  a 
fish  with  a  long  open  mouth),  to  which  our 
system   belongs,    and   near  the   centre  of 
which  it  is  placed.     We  regret  that  we  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  adopt  this  noble  and 
ingenious  speculation  ;*  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe,  as 
the  celebrated  Russian  astronomer,  M.  F. 
G.  W.  Struve,  has  stated,  that  Mr.  Her- 
schel  himself  was  obliged   to  abandon  it. 
He  found,  even  with  his  largest  telescope, 
that  the  Milky  Way  could  not  be  sounded  j 
and   as  the  same  uncertainty  prevails  re- 
specting the  limits  of  the  visible  stars  in  all 
other  directions  of  the  celestial  vault,  M. 
Struve  draws  the  conclusion,  that  "  if  we 
regard  all  the  fixed  stars  that  surround  the 
sun  as  forming  a  great  system — ^that  of  the 
Milky  Way— ;trc  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
Ui  extent  y  and  cannot  form  the  least  idea  of 
this  immense  sys/eOT."*!"     Having,  therefore, 
no  visible  limits,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
nebula,!  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Herschel.     But  though  the  Milky  Way  is  a 
system  whose  form  and  extent  is  not,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be,  determined,  yet  as  Struve 
observes,  there  is  evidently  a  certain  law  of 
condensation    towards   a    principal    plane, 
which  law  he  has  endeavoured  to  determine. 
Lambert  had  imagined  that  the  deviation 
of  the  Milky  Way  from  the  form  of  a  great 
circle,  was  owing  to  the  lateral  position  of 
the  sun  within  it.     M.  Struve,  however, 
rejects  this  explanation,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  most  condensed  stratum  of  the  stars 
does  not  form  a  perfect  plane,  but  rather  a 
broken  plane  (plan  bris6),  or  perhaps  this 
stratum  occurs  in  two  planes  inclined  10^ 
to  each  other,  and  whose   intersection   is 
placed  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
equator,  the  sun  being  at  a  small  distance 
from  this  line  of  intersection  towards  the 
point  13  h.  of  the  equator.§ 

In  1786  Dr.  Herschel,  who   had    been 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 


*  See  OUT  Review  of  JSuOsmof,  No.  VII. 

f  In  his  Memoirs  of  18U  and  1817,  Mr.  Herschel 
abandons  altogether  his  postulate  of  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  start  in  space. 

X  Etudes  d^Astronomie  Stellaire,  par  F.  6.  W. 
Strove.    St.  Petenbourff,  1847,  P.  63. 

§  Etudes  d*  ABtronomie  Stellaire.  par  F.  O.  W. 
SUuve.    St  Petersbourg,  1847,  P.  82. 


from  the  University  of  Oxford,  communicat- 
ed to  the  Royal  Society  A  catalogue  of 
1000  new  nebula  and  clusters  of  stars, 
which  he  had  observed  since  1783,  with 
his  twenty  feet  reflector  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1789,  with  another  CfUahgue  qf  a 
second  thousand  n^uke.  In  these  remarka- 
ble memoirs  he  regards  the  round  clusters 
and  nebulse,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent 
condensation  towards  a  centre,  as  clusters  or 
nebulse  in  the  act  of  formation.  He  supposes 
that  a  central  power  resides  in  the  brightest 
^portion ;  that  the  clusters  which  have  the 
most  perfect  spherical  forms  have  been  long* 
est  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  forces ;  and 
that  we  may  judge  of  the  relative  age  and 
maturity  of  a  sidereal  system  from  the  dispo-  ' 
sition  of  its  component  parts  ;  while  what  he 
calls  planetary  nebu'se,  where  the  compres- 
sion is  more  equal,  may  be  regarded  as  very 
aged,  and  approaching  to  a  period  of  change 
or  dissolution. 

These  views,  ingenious  though  they  be, 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  ob- 
servers. The  nebular  hypothesis  to  which 
they  led,  and  which  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  unwarrantable  extent  in  our  own 
day,  has  been  refuted  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosse ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  been  denounced  by  Sir 
John  Hersohel  himself.* 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  Heavens  was  pursued  by  Dr. 
Herschel  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his 
ot)8ervations  are  recorded  in  ten  Memoin 
published  in  the  Philosophical  TVansactions 
for  1791,  1794,  1796,  1799,  1S02,  1806, 
1811,  1814,  1817,  and  1818. 

Having  already,  in  other  Articles,  given 
an  account  of  the  great  40  feet  telescope 
constructed  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and  of  the  va^- 
rious  discoveries  which  he  made  respecting 
the  planets  and  satellites  of  our  own  sys- 
tem, j  we  must  brin?  to  a  close  this  brief 
notice  of  his  sidereal  labours.  In  they  ear 
1816,  when  in  the  7Uth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Prince  Regent  presented  him  with  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Guelphic  Order  of  knighthood. 
In  1820,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  in  their  Trans- 
actions, in  1821,  he  published  an  interesting 
memoir  On  the  places  of  145  douhle  stars. 
This  paper  was  the  last  which  he  lived  to  . 
pubKsh.  His  health  had  begun  to  deciiiM^ 
and  on  the  24th  August,  1822,  he  sank  un- 
der the  infirmities  of  age,  having  completed 
his  84th  year.  He  was  survived  by  his 
widow  Lady  Herschel,  by  his  sister  Miss 


*  See  this  Journal,  Noe.  VI.  and  VIII. 
t  Not.  m.,  VII.  and  XI. 
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Caroline  Herachel^*  and  by  ed  only  son,  the 
present  Sir  John  Hersohel,  whose  labours 
and  discoveries  in  sidereal  astronomy  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  directed  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  the  science  of  Optics,  but  particu- 
larly to  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  double  refraction  and  polarization  of 
light.  In  this  research,  he  obtained  many 
Dew  and  highly  important  results,  which 
are  recorded  in  his  Treatise  <wj  Lights  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Encyclopedia  MetropolUana^ 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  on  that  subject  which  has  ever  been 
written.  Astronomy,  however,  had  a  higher 
claim  upon  his  genius ;  and  having  in- 
herited telescopes  of  great  magnitude  and 
power,  and  been  initiated  into  the  difficult 
art  of  constructing  them,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  quit  the  field  of  optical  science,  and 
to  cultivate  the  loftier  domain  of  sidereal 
astronomy.  He  had  proposed  to  himself 
the  arduous  task  of  re-examining  the  nebulse 
and  clusters  of  stars  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  his  father  in  his  '^  sweeps  of  the 
heavens,"  and  recorded  in  the  three  cata- 
logues which,  as  we  have  ahreadyseen,  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  years 
1786,  1787,  and  1802,  and  he  began  to  exe- 
cute it  in  the  year  1825.  In  this  re-exami- 
nation he  spent  eight  years,  and  he  has 
^ivenf  the  results  ot  it  in  a  catalogue  pub- 
ished  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1832.  This  catalogue  contains  2306 
nebuls  and  clusters  of  stars,  of  which  1781 
are  identical  with  those  described  by  his 
father,  and  with  those  published  by  Messier 
and  Strove.  The  number  of  new  nebulae 
and  clusters  di.scovered  by  himself  was  525. 
During  this  re-examination,  he  observed  a 
great  number  of  double  stars,  and  took 
their  places  to  the  amount  of  between  three 
and /our  thousand,  all  of  which  are  described 
ID  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
ointh  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  London. 

These  observations  were  made  with  a 
Newtonian  telescope  of  20  feet  focus,  and 
18  1-2  inches  aperture,  and  having  acquired 
by  practice  a  "  sufficient  mastery  of  the  in- 
atrament,"  and  "  of  the  delicate  process  of 
polishins  the  specula,"  he  conceived  the 
noble  i&a  of  attempting  to  complete  the 
survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  heavens  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  of  '<  transporting  into 
the  other  hemisph«^re  the  same  instrument 
which  had  been  employed  in  this,  so  as  to 
give  a  unity  to  the  results  of  both  portions 

*  Mu  CaroUne  Hmchd  died  at  &nover  on  the 
9th  of  JannaTj,  in  the  98th  year  of  ker  age. 
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of  the  survey,  and  to  render  them  compara^ 
ble  with  each  other," 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  selected  as 
the  most  favourable  locality  for  carrying  on 
this  survey ;  and  having  fitted  up  the  instru- 
ments, and  packed  them  carefully  for  the 
voyage,  he  left  England  with  his  family,  on 
the  13th  November,  1833,  and  landed  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  16th  January,  1834,  hav- 
ing providentially  escaped  from  an  awful 
hurricane  to  which  he  would  have  been  ex- 
posed had  his  voyage  been  delayed.  The 
spot  which  Sir  John  selected  was  the 
grounds  and  mansion  of  a  Dutch  proprietor, 
the  name  of  which  was  Feldhausen,  '^  a  spot  ' 
charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  last  gentle  slope  at  the  base  of  the 
Table  Mountain."  During  the  erection  of 
the  instruments.  Sir  John  resided  at  Welter- 
frieden,  and  so  quickly  were  his  plans  com- 
pleted, that  on  the  22d  February,  1834,  he 
was  enabled  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by 
viewing,  with  his  20  feet  reflector,  a  Crucis. 
the  interesting  nebula  about  ij  ArgtiSj  and 
other  remarkable  objects ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  of  March,  to  begin  a  regular 
series  of  observations.  The  Observatory 
thus  completed  was  situated  in  south  lat. 
330  58'  56.55",  and  long.  22o  46'  9.11" 
east  from  Greenwich,  and  its  altitude  was 
142  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Table 
Bay. 

After  erecting  his  observatory,  and  de- 
termining its  geographical  position,  the  at-* 
tention  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was  directed 
to  the  preparation  of  the  telescopes  with 
which  his  observations  were  to  be  made. 
He  carried  out  with  him  three  specula,  one 
of  which  was  made  by  his  father,  and  used 
by  him  in  his  20  feet  sweeps  and  other 
observations  ;  another  was  made  by  Sir 
John,  under  his  father's  inspection  and  in- 
structions ;  and  the  other,  of  the  very  same 
metal  as  the  last,  was  ground  and  figured 
by  himself.  They  had  all  a  clear  diameter 
of  18  1-4  inches  of  polished  surface,  and 
were  all  equally  renective  when  freshly 
polbhed,  and  perfectly  similar  in  their  per- 
formance. The  operation  of  repolishing. 
which  was  much  more  frequentlv  required 
than  in  England,  was  performed  by  himself 
with  the  requisite  apparatus,  which  he  had 
fortunately  brought  with  him  from  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  use  of  reflecting  specula  of  con^ 
siderable  weight,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  metal  should  be  supported  in 
its  ease  so  as  not  to  suffer  any  change  of 
figure  from  its  own  weight.  Sir  Joha 
found  that  a  speculum  was  totally  spoiled 
hf  allowing  it  to  rest  horizontally  on  thcee 
metallic  points  at  its  droomliMretiee.    The 
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image  of  every  considerable  star  became 
triangular^  throwing  out  long  flaming  caus- 
tics at  the  angles.  Having  on  one  occasion 
supported  the  speculum  simply  against  a 
flat-board,  at  an  elevation  of  aoout  45*^,  he 
found  that  its  performance  vras  tolerably 
good  ;  but  on  stretching  a  thin  pack-thread 
vertically  down  the  middle  of  the  board,  so  as 
to  bring  the  weight  of  the  metal  to  rest  upon 
this  thread,  the  images  of  stars  were  length- 
ened horizontally  "  to  a  preposterous  ex- 
.  tent,  and  all  distinct  vision  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  division  of  the  mirror  into  two  lobes, 
each  retaining  something  of  its  parabolic 
figure,  separated  by  a  vertical  band  in  a 
sUte  of  distortion,  and  of  no  figure  at  all !" 
The  method  which  Sir  John  found  the  best 
was  the  following: — Between  the  mirror 
and  the  back  of  the  case  he  interposed 
6  or  8  folds  of  thick  woollen  baize,  or  blan- 
keting, of  uniform  thickness  and  texture, 
stitched  together  at  their  edges.  The  metal, 
when  Idid  flat  on  this  bed,  was  shaken  so  as 
to  be  concentric  with  the  rim  of  the  case,  and 
two  supports,  composed  of  several  strips  of 
similar  baize,  were  introduced  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy about  30^  each,  and  to  leave  an  arc  of 
about  40^  unoccupied  opposite  the  point 
which  was  to  be  the  lowermost  in  the  tube. 
When  the  case  is  raised  into  an  inclined  po- 
sition, and  slightly  shaken,  the  mirror  takes 
its  own  free  bearing  on  these  supports,  and 
preserves  its  figure.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, to  the  successful  application  of  this 
method  that  many  thicknesses  of  the  baize 
or  blanket  should  be  employed,  by  which 
only  the  effect  of  flexure  in  the  wooden 
back  itself  of  the  case  can  be  eliminated." 
As  the  woollen  fibres,  however,  lose  their 
elasticity,  the  baize  should  be  occasionally 
taken  out,  and  beaten  or  shaken  up.* 

In  conducting  his  observations  with  these 
fine  instruments.  Sir  John  Herschel  observ- 
ed several  curious  optical  effects,  arising 
from  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
incident  to  the  climate  of  the  Cape.  In  the 
hot  season,  from  October  to  March,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  latter  months  of  that 
season,  '^  the  nights  are  for  the  most  part 
superb  "  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  the 
mountains  ;  but  occasionally  during;  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  dryness  of  the  sandy  plains, 
the  "  optical  tranquillity  of  the  air*' is  greatly 
disturbed.  In  some  cases  the  images  of  the 
stars  are  violently  dilated  into  nebular  balls 
or  pu£&  of  upwards  of  15^  in  diameter.     At 


«  When  Sir  John  adopted  this  very  simple  plan, 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  very  ingenious  methcra  by 
which  Lord  Rosse  affords  an  eqnable  tuppoit  to  a 
large  speeulain,  and  which  w«  have  afraady'de- 
icnbed  in  this  Journal,  YoL  II. 


the  end  of  March,  1834,  for  example,  wheo 
Saturn  and  y  Virginis  were  both  in  the  field 
of  the  20  feet  reflector,  "  it  could  not  have 
been  told  which  was  tlie  planet  and  which 
the  star."  On  other  occasions,  the  stars 
form  "soft,  quiet,  round  pellets  of  3'  or  A^ 
diameter,  resembling  planetary  nebulae,  and 
quite  unlike  the  ^spurious  discs  which  they 
present  when  not  defined.  In  other  cases, 
these  pellets  are  seen  to  arise  "  from  an 
infinitely  rapid  vibratory  movement  of  the 
central  point  in  all  possible  directions,'^ 
the  luminous  discs  presenting  singular  phe- 
nomena when  thrown  out  of  locus,  by  push- 
ing the  eye-^iece  further  in  or  pulling  it 
further  out  than  its  principal  focus.* 

In  the  cooler  months,  from  May  to 
October,  and  especially  in  June  and  July, 
the  state  of  the  air  is  habitually  good, 
and  after  heavy  rains  have  ceased  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  tranquillity  of  the  image 
and  the  sharpness  of  vision,  is  such,  that 
hardly  any  limit  is  set  to  magnifying 
power,  but  that  which  arises  fi-om  the  aber- 
ration of  the  specula.  On  occasions  like 
these,  optical  phenomena  of  extraordinary 
splendour  are  produced  by  viewing  a  bright 
star  through  aiaphragms  of  card-board  or 
zinc,  pierced  in  regular  patterns  of  circular 
holes  by  machinery.  These  phenomena, 
arising  from  the  interferences  of  the  intro- 
mitted  rays,  and  produced  less  perfectly  in 
a  moderate  state  of  the  air,  surprise  and  de- 
light every  person  that  sees  them.  A  re- 
sult of  a  more  valuable  kind  is  obtained 
when  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  has  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  centre 
of  which  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the 
speculum.  When  close  double  stars  are 
viewed  with  the  telescope,  having  a  dia- 
phragm of  this  form,  the  discs  of  the  two 
stars  which  are  exact  circles,  are  reduced 
to  about  a  third  of  their  size,  and  have  a 
clearness  and  perfection  almost  incredible. 
These  discs,  however,  are  accompanied  with 
six  luminous  radiations  running  from  them 
at  angles  of  60*^,  forming  perfectly  straight, 
delicate,  brilliant  lines,  Tike  brightly  illumi- 
nated threads,  running  fai^  out  beyond  the 
field  of  view,  and,  what  is  singular,  capable 
of  being  followed  like  real  appendages  to 
the  star  long  after  the  star  itself  has  left 
the  field. 

Another  optical  phenomenon,  arising  from 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as  a  **  nebu- 
lous haze."  The  effect  of  it  is  to  encircle 
every  star,  of  the  9th  magnitude  and  up- 


*  Sir  John  supposes  that  these  pheoomeaa  may 
be  produced  by  ascending  and  descending  cnrrents 
of  hot  and  coM  air  rotating  ^irally. 
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wmrds,  wHfa  m  fttnt  sphere  of  light  of  an 
extent  proportioned  to  the  brightness  of  the 
star.  This  phenomenon  presents  itself  very 
saddenly  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  free  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  cloud,  and  disappears 
as  suddenly,  lasting  sometimes  only  for  one 
or  two  minutes.  Sir  John  Herschel  states  that 
similar  nebular  affections  occur  in  our 
English  climate,  but  with  much  less  fre- 
quency and  suddenness  in  their  appearance 
and  disappearance.  He  at  first  suspected 
that  the  phenomena  arose  from  dew  upon 
the  eye-piece,  but  repeated  examination  sa- 
tisfied him  that  its  oriein  was  really  atmo- 
spheric. In  studying  the  polarisation  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  had 
occasion  frequently  to  obserre  what  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause.  \Vhen 
the  sky  was  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  free 
from  clouds,  and  the  degree  of  polarization,  as 
indicated  by  the  Polarimeter,*  very  great, 
a  sudden  change  frequently  took  place  with- 
out any  apparent  cause;  sometimes  near 
the  horizon  and  not  at  considerable  altitudes, 
and  sometimes  at  considerable  altitudes  and 
not  near  the  horizon.  On  some  occasions 
the  effect  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and  of  a 
temporary  kind.  When  it  was  not  tempo- 
rary, it  showed  itself  in  a  diminution  of  the 
blue  tint  of  the  sky,  which  is  invariably  ac- 
companied with  a  diminished  polarization, 
and  the  whiteness  of  the  sky  oflen  increased 
till  clouds  were  produced,  terminating  in 
rain.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  was 
doubtless  a  sudden  secretion  of  aqueous 
rapour,  sometimes  local  and  of  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  quickly  re-absorbed  ;  and  at  other 
times  general,  and  terminating  in  a  change 
of  weather.  When  a  cloud  passed  over  a 
track  of  perfectly  blue  sky,  without  occa- 
sioning any  perceptible  diminution  of  tint, 
the  polarization  or  the  part  of  the  sky^over 
which  it  passed  was  always  diminished, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  having  left  in  its 
path  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour. 

The  description  of  phenomena,  and  the 
tabulated  observations  contained  in  the  in- 
teresting Tolume  now  before  us,  occupy 
seven  chapters,  extending  over  450  closely 
printed  pages,  and  are  illustrated  with 
seventeen  beautifully  executed  plates,  some 
of  which  are  of  a  Tery  great  size.  The 
raloable  contents  of  these  different  chapters 
would  doubtless  have  appeared  in  a  series 
of  unconnected  memoirs  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  or  Astronomical  Societies,  and 

*  For  an  aecouat  of  tho  polarization  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  reader  is  referred  to  Johnston  and 
Beifbaus's  Fkgtiad  AUof,  Part  VII.,  and  London 
mmi  Bimkmfgh  FkiUwrnhiml  Mtmzim,  Deeaoiber, 
1847.  ToLXXXI, pp. 444-465. 
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with  iliustrations  very  ii&riof,  both  in  num- 
ber and  quality,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mu- 
nificence of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  destined  a  large  sum 
for  their  publication  as  a  single  and  separate 
work.  This  very  amiable  and  public^pirit- 
ed  nobleman,  to  whom  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge  owes  the  gift  of  the  sf^en- 
did  Northumberland  achromatic  telescope, 
through  which  the  new  planet  Neptune  was 
first  seen,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  final  ful- 
filment of  his  noble  and  generous  design  ;  but 
the  present  Duke,  the  worthy  heir  of  the 
titles  and  the  fortune  of  that  distinguished 
nobleman,  carried  out,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  liberal  intentions  of  his  lamented  bro* 
ther,  and  thus  added  another  claim  to  those 
which,  as  Lord  Prudhoe,  he  had  already 
earned,  upon  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  world. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  which  are 
treated  in  the  volume  under  our  notice : — 

Chap.  I.  On  the  nebul«  and  clusters  of 
stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

II.  On  the  double  stars  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

IIL  Of  astrometry,  or  the  numerical 
expression  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
slars. 

IV.  Of  the  distribution  of  stars,  and  of 
the  constitution  of  the  galaxy,  or  Millgr 
Way,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

V.  Observations  of  Halley's  Comet,  with 
remarks  on  .its  physical  condition,  and  that 
of  comets  in  general. 

VI.  Observations  on  the  Satellites  of 
Saturn. 

VII.  Observations  on  the  Solar  spots. 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  NebulsD  and  Clus- 
ters of  Stars,  occupying  164  pages,  our 
author  proceeds,  aner  some  introductory 
and  explanatory  remarks,  to  give  detailed 
descriptions  and  monographs  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  nebulas.  As  some  of 
these  nebulae  are  visible  in  Europe,  and  are 
all  objects  of  singular  interest,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  very  brief  notice  of  the 
most  important  of  them. 
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No.  1.  This  remarkable  nebula,  whkh 
is  a  nebular  line,  with  the  figore  of  a  horae- 
shoe  at  each  end  of  it,  has  been  observed 
and  drawn  by  Mr.  Maaea,  an  Amerieatt 
astroneoMr,  and  Bir.  La^mit,  a  aathre  of 
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Scotland,  who  has  tbe  charge  of  the  Obser- 
Tatory  at  Munich.  Mr,  Mason,  whose  pre- 
mature death  u  deeply  to  be  regretted,  used 
a  reflecting  telescope  of  12  inches  aperture, 
and  14  feet  focal  length,  constructed  by 
himself.  The  fainter  horse-shoe  was  seen 
neither  by  Mr.  Mason  nor  Mr.  Laniont. 

No.  2.  This  nebula  has  also  been  figured 
by  Mr.  Mason,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in 
No.  1,  his  representation  differs  from  that 
of  Sir  John  Herschel. 

No.  4  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  extraordinary  objects 
which' the  heavens  present.  It  is  situated 
in  the  greater  nubecula  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds. 

No.  6.  This  cluster  of  stars,  improperly 
set  down  as  nebular  by  Lacaille,  is,  accord- 
11^  to  our  author,  "  an  extremely  brilliant 
and  beautiful  object,  when  viewed  through 
an  instrument  of  sufficient  aperture  to  show 
distinctly  the  very  difierent  colours  of  its 
ckmstituent  stars,  which  give  it  the  effect  of 
a  Muperb  piece  of  fancy  jewelry."  Three  of 
the  stars  are  greenish  white,  two  green,  one 
blue  greeuj  one  red,  and  another  ruddy. 

No.  7  (47  Toucani)  is  a  most  magnifi- 
cent globular  cluster.  The  stars  are  im- 
mensely numerous  and  compressed.  It  is 
compared  to  a  blaze  of  light  at  the  centre, 
the  stars  seeming  to  run  together.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  observed  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  inner  or  compressed  part  of  the 
cluster  is  rose  coloured  (at  another  time 
ruddy  or  orange  yellow),  forming  a  fine 
contrast  with  the  white  light  of  the  exterior 
portion.  There  is  a  beautiful  double  star 
on  the  south  preceding  edge  of  the  last  por- 
tion, but  it  is  probably  unconnected  with 
the  cluster. 

Under  the  fovourable  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  our  author  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  grand  nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of 
Orion,  which  passed  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  at  an  altitude  of  60^.  He  had  himself 
delineated  this  remarkable  nebula  in  1824 : 
Four  representations. of  it,  differing  essen- 
tially firom  his,  had  been  subsequently  pub- 
lished ;  and  it  therefore  became  an  object  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  discover  the  causes  of 
these  discrepancies,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  a  change  had  taken  place  either  in  the 
form  or  luminosity  of  the  whole  nebula,  or 
of  an^  of  its  parts.  Dr.  Lament  of  Munich 
had,  in  1837,  published  '^  rather  a  coarsely 
Executed  figure"  of  this  nebula,  but  Sir 
John  HenKmel  acknowledges  that  it  '<  con- 
tains some  valuable  particulars  respecting 
the  apparent  breaking  up  of  the  nebula  into 
patches  and  knots,''  which  had  been  very 
unsatisfiiotorily  expressed  in  his   figure  of 


1824,  but  <<in  which  his  observations  of 
1834  and  1837  fully  confirm  Dr.  Lamont'a 
remark."  The  other  drawings,  by  S\f^, 
Device  and  Sir.  Rondoni,  published  in 
1839,  1840,  and*  1841,  are  too  inaccurate 
to  furnish  any  materials  for  speculation. 

The  splendid  drawing  of  this  nebula, 
which  occupies  a  foot  square,  and  forms  the 
eighth  plate  of  the  present  work,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  astronomical  research 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  tbe 
science.  We  view  it  at  first  with  mute  ad- 
miration of  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
observer,  and  even  forget  for  a  while  the 
mysterious  assemblage  of  suns  and  of  sys- 
tems which  it  sets  before  us.  No  fewer 
than  150  stars  are  accurately  laid  down  in 
this  remarkable  map,  and  our  fail  ins  vision 
can  scarcely  descry  the  £uBt  luminosity  with 
which  it  shades  away  into  the  dark  sky 
that  encloses  it.  Neither  in  its  general 
outline,  nor  in  that  of  its  individual  portions, 
has  it  the  least  resemblance  to  any  form  na- 
tural or  artificial.  The  Juminous  portions 
have  no  relation  either  in  shape  or  intensity 
to  the  stars  which  bespangle  it,  and  the  atasy 
themselves,  whether  we  consider  their  mag- 
nitude or  their  distances,  seem  to  have  no 
bond  of  union,  and  no  symmetry  of  place. 
Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope  has  resolved  the  nebulous  portion 
into  stars,  we  can  no  longer  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  speculation  that  the  nebula  b  a  col- 
lection of  minutely  subdivided  noatter,  acci- 
dentally irregular  in  its  outline  and  density, 
which  may  some  iime  or  other  be  combin- 
ed into  stars  and  planets,  but  we  view  it  as 
a  mighty  galaxy  of  systems  already  formed, 
of  suns  radiant  with  lieht  and  heat,  of  worlds 
in  harmonious  revolution,  teeming  with 
organic  life,  and  rich  with  the  bounties  of 
their  beneficent  Creator.  But  even  with 
these  views  the  mind  does  not  rest  satisfied. 
It  seeks  to  know  how  these  systems  are  com- 
bined in  the  irregular  nebulosity.  We  see  it 
only  in  one  direction  out  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber. May  there  not  be  some  particular  di- 
rection, in  which  it  would  appear  a  symnae- 
trical  formation,  or  if  it  is  not  a  single  whole, 
but  a  combination  of  separate  formations, 
may  there  not  be  some  direction  in  space 
along  which  its  separate  component  parts 
would  assume  regular  or  symnt^trical  forms  r 

The  variations  of  figure  which  this  nebula 
presents  in  the  delineations  of  it  by  difi^nt 
astronomers  might  lead  a  careless  speculator 
to  the  opinion  that  it  has  either  undergone, 
or  is  undergoing,  great  and  rapid  changes. 
Sir  John  Herschel  does  not  participate  in 
such  an  opinion, — 

"  Comparing,"  says  he,  "  only  my  own  diaw- 
ings,  made  at  epochs  (f8t4  and  1837),  diflfering 
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Vy  18  yearfl,  the  disi^reements,  though  confeiBS* 
edtj  ^reat,  are  not  more  so  than  I  am  dtspooed 
to  attnbate  to  intzperience  in  sach  delineations 
{whick  are  really  difficult),  at  an  early  period — 
to  the  far  ereater  care,  pains,  and  time,  bestowed 
upon  the  later  drawings,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
advantage  of  local  situation,  and  the  very  great 
superiority  in  respect  both  of  light  and  defining 

rwer  in  the  telescope  at  the  latter,  over  what 
possessed  at  the  former  epoch,  the  reasons  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  These  circum- 
stances render  it  impossible  to  bring  the  figures 
into  compaiisoo,  except  in  points  which  could 
not  be  influenced  by  such  causes.  Now  there  is 
only  one  such  particular  on  which  I  am  at  all  in- 
clined to  insist  as  evidence  of  chanee,  viz.  in  re- 
Boect  of  the  situation  and  form  of  the  *  nebula 
oblongata,'  which  my  figure  of  1824  represents 
as  a  tolerably  regular  oval,  d&c.,  &c.  Compar- 
ing this  with  its  present  appearance  as  exhibited 
in  Plate  VIIL,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  of  some  sensible  alteration  having 
taken  place.  No  observer  now,  I  think,  looking 
ever  so  cursorily  at  this  point  of  detail,  would 
represent  the  broken,  curved,  and  uosymmetri- 
eal  nebuhi  in  question  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
earlier  of  the  two  figures;  and  to  suppose  it 
$een  as  in  1837,  and  yet  drawn  in  1824,  would 
argue  more  negligence. than  lean  believe  my- 
•eii  fairly  chai^^bie  with." — ^Pp.  31,  32. 

Passing  over  another  evidence  of  change, 
on  which  Sir  John  thinks,  that  '^  considerable 
stress  might  be  laid,"  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing,  without  regarding  our  author  as 
10  any  way  chargeable  with  negligence,  that 
we  cannot  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  discrepancies  in  question  afTori  any  proof 
whatever  of  A  change  in  the  nebula.     Such 
an  extensive  change  as  that  to  which  he  re- 
fers has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  sidereal 
phenomena,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
creation  and  extinction  of  whole  clusters   of 
worlds  and  systems,  within  the  brief  interval 
of  thirteen  years  I     Had  the  apparent  evi- 
dences of  change  been  even  more  distinct 
and  numerous,  we  should  have  exhausted 
every  possible  mode  of  accounting  for  these 
appearances,  rather  than  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  consider  them  as  real.     In  compar- 
ing the  nebular  delineations  of  Lord  Rosse, 
with  those  made  with  smaller  instruments 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  we  never  attribute  the 
discrepancies  to  real  changes  in  the  nebulae. 
In  like  manner  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  dis- 
crepancies between    Sir   John    Herschel's 
delineations  of  1S24  and  1837,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  first  was  made  in  a  bad 
climate,  and  the  second  in  a  good  one, -and  to 
regard  a  difierence  in  the  purity  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  atmosphere,  as  equivalent  to 
a  difierence  in  the  size  and  power  of  the  tele- 
scope*    The  drawing  of  1S37*  may  there- 

*  This  Vigan  is  eagiaved  in  the  Hemeiis  of  the 
Astronomieal  Society,  Yol.  II.  ... 


fore  b&  regarded  as  made  with  a  telescope  of 
much  greater  size  than  that  with  which  the 
drawing  of  1824  was  ma«?e.  A  chaise  in 
the  health,  and  in  the  optical  condition  of  the 
observer's  eye,  may  account  for  apparent 
changes  in  forms  that  are  slightly  luminous. 
Sir  John  Herschel's  eye  may  in  1824  have 
begun  to  experience  that  remarkable  change, 
to  which  this  ontan  b  subject  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  it 
may  have  not  only  recovered  itsj  original 
vigour,  but  acquired  new  power,  whenf he 
used  it  at  the  Cape.  The  material  difiTerences 
which  our  author  has  signalized  between  the 
delineations  of  Dr.  Lament*  in  1837,  and 
his  own  in  the  same  year,  arising,  we  afe 
persuaded,  more  from  difiTerence  o?  climate, 
and  from  difiTerence  of  vision,  than  from  difller- 
ences  between  the  telescopes  employed,  may 
be  considered  as  favourable  to  our  views. 

The  next  remarkable  object  of  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  gives  a  minute  drawing,  and 
a  detailed  description,  is  7  Argus,  and  the 
great  nebula  surrounding  it.      It  is  situated 
in  R.  Ascension,   lO*-   38'  28",  and  in   148? 
47'  of  north  polar  distance.     Our  author^s 
drawing  of  it  (17  inches  by  12)  has  the 
same  merit  as  that,  of  the  nebula  in  Orion, 
and  the  nebula  the  same  unmeaning  and  un- 
intelligible aspect.     This  nebula  is  regarded 
by  Sir  John  as  of  all  sidereal  objects  that 
which  unites  most  points  of  interest.     **  Ita 
situation  is  very  remarkable  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  those  rich  and  brilliant  masses,  a  suc- 
cession of  which  curiously  contrasted  with 
dark  adjacent  spaces   (called   by  the^  old 
navigators      cocU-sacks)^     constitute    "the 
Milky  Way   in   that  portion  of  its]  course 
whioh  lies  between  the   Centaur  and  the 
main  body  of  Virgo."     In  this  part  of  the 
gahixy  there  is  an  average  of  3138  stars  in 
a  square    degree,  and  in    the  denser  part 
5093  in  the  same  area.     The  bright  star  ff 
Argus  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  stra- 
tum of  stars,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gular change  which  its  lustre  has  undei^one 
since  1 677.     It  was  then  a  star  of  the/our/A 
magnitude.     In  our  recent  catalogues  it  is  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude.     In  1834  Sir 
John  Herschel  found  it  brighter  than  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude.      In  November 
1837  its  magnitude  was  unchanged,  but  in 
December  of  that  year  be  was  astonished  by 
its  sudden  increase  of  brightness,  which  ex* 
ceeded  even  that  of  Rigel.     In  March,  1843, 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Mackay  of  the  Free  Church 
Mission,  Calcutta,  observed  a  very  remarka- 
ble increase  in  its  lustre  :  it  had  become  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  as  bright  as  Camo^ 


*  Pnblithed  with  hit  Thetis,  *'  Utber  die  Ntbel- 
fiecken."    Manieh,  1837. 
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jnu^  asd  in  coIoQr  and  use  revy  much  like 
Atcturta.  In  1844  Mr.  Maclear  found  it 
almost  equal  to  Smu$.  In  1845  it  bad 
again  begun  to  decline  in  lustre.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing 18  a  list  of  tbese  cbanges. 


Ytmn,    Mognitadei.     Tasn.       Mafnitadc*.  Yemn, 

1677 4        1«27  Feb.  1 1  1898.. 

17M 2        1628  Feb.  28. ...2*1  1842... 

1811-1815. .4        1839-1838 2  184S.. 

1893 2        1882-18S8 2  1844... 

ia33.18M..3        1884-1837 1*2  1846.., 


Magnftade* 
, 1 

,....a 

I 

, 1 
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After  giving  tbis  summary  of  the  magni- 
tvUles  of  rj  Argus,  Sir  Jobn  Herscbel  remarks 
that— 

< 

f^  **  A  strange  field  of  specolalioD  is  opened  by 
this  phenomenon.  The  temporary  stars  heretofore 
recorded  hare  all  become  totally  extinct.  Variable 
stars*  so  far  as  they  have  been  carefully  attended 
to,  haye  exhibited  periodical  alternations,  in  eome 
degree  at  least  re^far,  of  splendour  and  compara 
tive  obscurity.  Sut  here  we  have  a  star  fitfully 
variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  flue 
tuations  are  spread  over  centnries,  apparently  with 
no  settled  iieriod,  and  with  no  regnlarity  of  pro- 
crsssion.  What  origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these 
flashes  and  relapses?  What  conclusions  are  we 
to  draw,  as  to  the  comfort  and  habitability  of  a  sys- 
tem depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and  heat  on 
so  uncertain  a  source.** — Jr.  36. 


As  this  nebula  does  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  appearance  of  being  resolvable  into 
stars,  it  has  therefore  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Aiilky  Way,  on  the  ground  of 
which  it  is  projected,  and  may  therefore,  as 
our  author  supposes,  be  placed  at  an  immea- 
surable distance  behind  that  stratum.  The 
accurate  representation  of  this  nebula,  which 
includes  no  fewer  than  1216  stars,  and  is 
represented  in  Plate  IX.  of  the  work  before 
us,  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  labour. 
It  occupied  seveml  months,  during  which 
our  author  often  despaired  of  being  able  to 
transfer  to  paper  its  endless  details.  No  de- 
scription b  capable  of  conveying  the  least 
idea  of  its  character,  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  engraved  represen- 
tation of  it. 

The  magniGcent  Catalogue  of  Nebulas 
and  Clusters  of  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere comprehends  4015  of  4hese  objects, 
occupying  about  80  closely  printed  pages. 
The  whole  of  these  observations,  as  well  as 
the  entire  work  of  reducing,  airanii^ing,  and 
preparing  this  and  all  the  other  Catalogues, 
were  executed  by  Sir  John  himself,  and 
have  more  resemblance  to  the  labour  of  a 
long  life  than  to  the  wwk  of  a  few  years. 
Each  of  these  objects  is  minutely  described 
by  means  of  single  letters  or  abbreviations, 
as  in  the  following  example : — No.  4015, 
not  V  F ;  L  J  1  E ;  g  lb  M ;  60 ;  which 
means  not  toy  fmiU  ;  largt;  a  Utile  extend- 


ed^ gradually  «  Uuk  brigju^r  in  the  wdidhi 
diameter  60";  so  that  if  the  descriptions  bad 
been  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  thia 
Catalogue  would  have  filled  a  whole  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  law  of  distribntioD 
of  these  nebulse  and  clusters  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  heavens  in  both  hemispheres. 
Sir  John  adopted  a  projection  which  repre* 
sented  equal  areas  on  the  sphere  by  equal 
areas  on  the  projection  ;*  and  having  con- 
structed, on  this  principle,  charts  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  divid- 
ed into  zones  of  3^  in  breadth,  or  polar  dis- 
tance, and  into  hours  of  right  ascension,  he 
laid  down  the  nebulas  in  eaeh,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  ccup  d^cRil  of  their  distribution  over 
the  whole  heavens.  In  this  way  he  was  led 
to  the  following  conclusions : — 

*^  1st.  The  distribution  of  the  nebula  is  not 
like  that  of  tbe  Milky  Way,  in  a  zone  or  band 
encircling  the  heavens.    •    •    * 

^  2dly.  One-third  of  tbe  whole  nebalous  con- 
tents of  the  heavens  are  congregated  in  a  broad  ir- 
regular patch,  occupying  about  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  tne  spnere,  chiefly  situated  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  occupying  the 
constellations  Leo,  Leo  Minor j  the  body,  tail,  and 
hind  legs  of  Ursa  Major,  the  nose  of  the  Canu' 
leopard,  the  point  of  the  tail  of  Draco,  Cane» 
Venatici,  Coma,  the  preceding  1^  of  BooteSj  and 
the  head,  wings,  and  shoulder  of  Ftrgo.  This, 
for  distinction,  I  shall  call  the  rubulovm  region  </ 
Virgo, 

**3dly.  Within  this  area,  there  are  several 
local  centres  of  accumulation,  where  the  nebula 
are  exceedingly  crowded,  viz.  first  from  59®  to 
62^  of  north  polar  distance  in  the  13th  hour  of 
right  ascension  between  the  northern  part  of 
Coma  and  ^the  fore-legs  of  Chora,  as  also  (in  the 
same  hour)  from  72**  to  78»  N.  P.  D.,  between 
the  palm  branch  and  the  northern  wing  of  Vheo, 
and  again  in  the  same  hour  from  80^  to  ST*' N. 
P.  D,,  in  the  northern  wing  and  breast  of 
Virgo     •    •    • 

"The  genera]  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  survey  is,  that  the  nebulous  system  is 
distinct  from  the  sidereal,  though  involving,  and 
perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  mixing  wiUi  the 
latter.  The  great  nebulous  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  which  I  have  called  the 
region  of  Virgo,  being  renrded  as  the  main 
body  of  this  system,  and  suDtendinj^  at  our  point 
of  view  an  angle  of  80^  or  90**,  it  is  evident 
that,  supposing  its  form  to  approach  to  the  sphe- 
rical, our  distance  from  its  centre  must  be  consi- 
derably less  than  its  own  diameter,  so  that  our 
system  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  placed 
somewhat  beyond  the  liorders  of  its  denser  por- 

*  "  To  exseale  this  prtjectieB,  we  have  only  to 
take  out  upon  any  scale  we  please  the  tucceasiFe 
values  of  Sin.  30 ,  Sin.  1\  Sin.  1*  30',  and  so  on  to 
Sin.  ^,  from  a  table  of  nataial  shies,  and  these  wiU 
be  the  radii  of  circles,  eoiiespondiaf  in  ourpve- 
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tion,  yet  inTolredatiKmr  Hsoutiyhir members.'* 
—Pp.  135-6. 

Id  treating  of  the  classification  of  nebolffi, 
our  author  divides  them  Into  regular  and 

f irregular^  The  regular  nebulas  are  distin- 
ui8he4  by  terms  expressing  their  magnitude, 
Tightness,  roundness,  condensation,  and  re- 
solvability;  and  the  irregular  nebulae  are 
subdivided  into  subre&;ular,  compact,  branch- 
ing, convoluted,  cellular,  fissured,  and  come- 
tic.  The  third  class  of  these  objects,  named 
irregular  clusters^  are  those  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  globular  clusters, 
and  are  subdivided  into  three  classes — Ist, 
rich,  brilliant,  and  conspicuous  clusters  ;  2d, 
poor  and  inconsiderable  clusters;  and  Sd, 
those  which  cannot  be  included  in  either  of 
these  divisions.  x 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  nebulaa 
and  clusters- of  stars,  Sir  John  Herschel 
treats  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  gives 
fine  eye-sketches  of  the  two  nubeculad 
which  compose  them,  drawn  ^^  entirely  with- 
out  telescopic  aid,  when  seated  at  a  table  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon, 
and  with  no  more  light  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  executmg  a  drawing  at  all^" 
Sir  John  was  driven  to  this  mode  of  deline- 
ating these  interesting  nubecula  in  conse- 
quence of  all  his  own  attempts  to  represent 
other  than  very  small  portions  of  the  Nube- 
cula Major  in  the  telescope,  having  been 
completely  baffled  by  the  overwhelming 
perplexity  of  its  details.  Representations 
of  these  two  nubecnlod,  stated  to  be  engra- 
ven from  very  correct  drawings,  have  been 
pttblisbed  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1828,  but  they  have 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  delineations  of 
Sir  John  Herschel.* 

The  Nubecula  Minor  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  162®  and  165*  of  north  polar 
distance,  and  between  the  meridians  of  O** 
28  and  1 '  15  right  ascension.  It  is  of  a 
generally  round  form  to  the  eye,  and  its 
centre  of  brightness  coincides  with  its 
centre  of  figure,  the  magnificent  globular 
cluster,  47  Toucani  of  Bode,  precedes  it  by 
a  few  minutes  of  right  ascension,  but  has  no  * 
connexion  with  it,  and,  as  our  author  states, 
**  with  this  exception  its  situation  is  in  one  of 
the  most  barren  regions  of  the  heavens.  The 
access  to  the  Nubecula  Minor  on  all  sides  is 
through  a  desert.  Neither  with  the  naked  eye, 
nor  with  a  telescope,  is  any  connexion  to  be 
traced  either  with  the  greater  nubecula  or 


•  The  only  modo  of  reconciling  the  delineation! 
of  the  two  astronomera,  is  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Danlop  used  a  telescope  with  a  tmall  magnifyioi^ 
power,  ezhibitiog  details  which  an  eye-sketch 
could  not  contain. 


whh  the  Hllky  Way."  Within  ite  area 
there  are  37  objects  entitled  to  entry  m  the 
catalogue  as  nebulas  or  clusten,  and,  alto* 
gether,  244  stars,  nebulao  and  dasters,  the 
positions  of  which  have  been  determined  as 
preparatory  to  the  construction  of  a  chart  of 
the  nubecula  and  the  future  execution  of  a 
drawing  of  it. 

The  Nubecula  Major  is  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  156«  and  162«>  N.P.D.,  and 
between  the  meridians  of  4^  40»  and  ^  0"^ 
of  R.  Ascension.  It  consists,  like  tha 
Minor,  <<  partly  of  larp  tracts  and  ill-defined 
patches  of  irresolvable  nebula,  and  of  nebu- 
losity in  every  stage  of  resolution,  up  to 
perfectly  resolved  stars,  like  the  l^lkj 
Way,  as  also  of  regular  and  irregular  nebulffi, 
properly  so  called,  and  globular  clusters  in 
every  stage  of  resolvability,  and  clustering 
groups."  It  contains  no  fewer  than  278  of 
these  objects,  and  altogether  919  stars, 
nebulae,  and  clusters.  Qur  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Magellanic  clouds  are 
*^  systems  $ui  generis^  which  have  no  aoa-» 
logues  in  our  hemisphere." 

The  Second  chapter  of  the  work  before 
us,  on  the  Double  Star$  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere^  is  doubtless  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  First,  though  the  detection 
and  measurement  of  these  stars  was  re- 
garded by  our  author  as  of  subordinate 
interest,  and  therefore  allowed  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  discovery  of 
new  nebulsB,  and  the  determination  of  the 
places  of  those  already  known.  It  would 
have  required  at  least  ten  years  to  have 
reviewed  the  southern  heavens  with  the  20 
feet  reflector,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
close  double  stars.  Hence,  the  catalogue 
of  double  stars  is  comparatively  deficient  in 
those  of  the  first  or  closest  class,  whose 
distance  is  under  two  seconds.  The  num- 
bers in  the  catalogue  are  a  continuation  of 
those  in  Sir  John  HerschePs  6th  catalogue, 
published  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Astronomical  Society.  They  com- 
mence with  No.  3347,  and  terminate  with 
No.  5442,  so  that  the  catalogue,  occupying 
72  pages,  contains  2095  double  stars.  This 
catalogue  is  followed  by  tabulated  micro- 
metrical  measures  of  double  stars,  with  a 
synopsis  of  those  measures,  a  comparison  of 
angles  of  position  of  double  stars  measured 
with  the  7  feet  equatorial,  and  the  20  feet 
reflector,  and  with  special  remarks  on  the 
measures  of  particular  double  stars  in  the 
catalogue.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice 
of  the  stars  thus  specially  referred  to : — 

A  Toucani.  R.  Asc.  O^^  46*^  N.P.D.  160* 
26'.  Angle  of  position  in  1835.92,  78*  30^. 
1837.74,  800  3y,  indicating  a  pretty  rapid 
angular  lotation. 
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h  2036.  R.  A.  l**  12«»  N.P.D.  106»  4r, 
angle  of  position  1^30.786,  53<^ ;  1836.958, 
380  05^,  giving  an  angular  motion  of — 
20  422  per  annum. 

p  Eridani.  R.  A.  1»>33«  N.P.D.  147^ 
3'.  Angle  of  position  1834.8,  130<»  27'. 
1836.723,  119<>  30%  indicating  a  considera- 
ble orbitual  motion. 

70.  Dunlop.  R.  A.  S^  24»  N.P.D. 
1340  10'.     Angle  of  position  1826.3, 20o  8' 

(Dunlop),  1836.994,  351°27'(Herschel), 
indicating  a  very  rapid  rotation. 

fi  Hydra  et  CraterU.  R.  A.  11°  44» 
N.P.D.  1220  58'j  angle  of  position  in 
1834.47,  338*  3',  1838,09,  342^2',  indi- 
cating a  motion  in  this  fine  double  star  of 
lo  077  annually. 

a  Cruets.  R.A.  12»»  17»  N.P.D.  \52^  9'. 
Distance  of  the  stars  5' '  65.  This  beautiful 
double  star  has  excited  the  notice  of  all  the 
more  recent  southern  observers.  Angle  of 
position,  1826.45,  ll4o  24'  (Dunlop), 
1835.53,  1200  36'  (Herschel),  giving  an 
orbitual  motion  of  — 0^  698  annually,  or 
—0°  478  taking  Sir  John  HerschePs  obser- 
vations by  themselves. 

r  Centauri  R.  A.  12^  32«  N.P.D. 
138®  V.  ^'The  extreme  dimness  of  this 
remarkably  fine  but  difficult  double  star,— ^ 
each  equal,  and  each'  of  the  fourth  magni- 
tude, necessarily  renders  the  angles  of  po- 
sition precarious."  Angle  of  position 
1835.32,  3510  35',  1836.38,  357o  21', 
giving  an  angular  motion  of  +5^  440 
annually. 

r  Virginis*  R.  A.  12i»  23»  N.P.D. 
900  31  '^  As  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  elliptic  motion  of  this  interesting  double 
star  is  justly  deemed  by  our  author  one  of 


the  f^reat  faets  of  modem  otronomy,  he  has 
reinvestigated  its  orbit,  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  the  recorded  measures.  He 
was  BO  fortunate  as  to  observe,  about  the 
end  of  ia35  and  beginning  of  1836,  the 
eclipse  as  it  were  of  the  one  star  by  the 
other,  a  phenomenon  seen  also  by  Capt. 
Smith,  at  Bedford,  in  January,  1836.  Sir 
John  has  now  abandoned  the  lar^e  elliptical 
orbit  which  he  obtained,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  include 
the  observations  of  Bradley  and  Mayer  By 
rejecting  these  observations,  and  using  only 
the  angles  of  position  taken  by  the  position- 
micrometer  for  the  epoch  of  1781.89,  when 
it  was  first  measured  by  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
and  that  of  1845.34,  which  was  taken  by 
Capt.  Smith,  he  obtained  the  following  ele- 
ments : — 


0.87952 


230  35'  40" 
5»S3' 


313«  45' 


Eccentricity. 

Inclination  to  the  plane  of 

projection 
Position  of  ascending  Node, 
Angular  distance  of  Perihelion 

from    Node,  on  the    plane  of 

the  orbit,  or  true  angle  between 

the  lines  of  Nodes  and  Apsides* 
Epoch  of  Perihelion  passage,  A.  D.  1836.43 
Periodic  time,        .  .  182.12  ym. 

Since  this  orbit  was  computed.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  received  from  Mr.  Maedler 
of  Dorpat,  the  following  measures  of  the 
angle  of  position  of  y  Virginis,  beside  which 
we  have  placed  the  almost  contemporaneous 
observations  of  English  observers,  in  order 
to  show  the  great  degree  of  accuracy  which 
has  now  been  attained  in  measuring  the 
angle  of  position  of  two  stars  very  near  each 
other : — 


A.  D.  1841  355,  Angles  of  position, 
1842.361,  according  to 
1843.349,  Maedler, 
1844.356, 
1845.367, 


200*    61 1841.34  Dawes  2OO0    3' 
196o  11«  1842.34  Airy    197°  25« 
192o    9>  1843.33  Smith  191o  36' 
188'*  55' 
I860  57«  1845  34  185o  24» 


"^'  a  Centauri,  R.  A.  13"  42-  N.P.D.  122° 
9^ .  "  This  superb  double  star,"  ^ays  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  striking  object  of  the  kind  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  to  which  the  discovery  of  its  pa- 
rallax, by  the  late  Professor  Henderson,  has 
given  a  degree  of  astronomical  importance 
no  less  conspicuous,  consists  of  two  indivi- 


*  Capt.  Smith,  in  his  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects, 
pp.  275-283,  has  given  an  admirable  analysis  of  all 
the  observations  on  this  star  previous  to  the  South- 
em  ones  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  with  an  orbit  caU 
culated  from  the  Bedford  observations,  which  yields 
a  period  of  about  180  years,  differing  only  2^  12' 
firom  the  new  period  of  Sir  J.  HerscheL — See  this 
Jimmal^  Vol.  VL 


duals,  both  of  a  high  ruddy  or  orange  colour, 
though  that  of  the  smaller  is  of  a  somewhat 
more  sombre  cast.  They  constitute  toge- 
ther a  star  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  is  equal 
or  somewhat  superior  to  Arciurus  in  lustre.'* 
The  distance  between  the  two  stars  has  va- 
ried from  22 ''.45,  as  observed  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brisbane  in  1824,  to  16 ".12,  as  observed 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1837.44.  Sir 
John  is  of  opinion  that  the  distance  is  de- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than 
haif  a  tecomf  annually,  which,  if  continued, 
will  bring  on  an  occultation,  or  exceedti^ly 
close  appulse,  about  the  year  1867.  The 
plane  of  the  orbit  passes  nearly  through  oar 
system.     "  Taking  the  co-cfl5cient  of  paral- 
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lax  of  «  Cenianrij^*  rava  oor  aathor  (not  a 
Ceniaurij  as  misprinted  in  Mr.  Henderson's 
paper) I  as  determined  by  Professor  Hender- 
son at  one  tecoiMl»  it  will  follow  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the 
relative  orbit  of  one  star  about  the  other, 
cannot  be  so  small  as  that  of  the  orbit  of 
Saturn  about  the  Sun,  and  exceeds,  in  all 
probability,  that  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus."  It 
mast  therefore  be  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  with  astronomers,  to  obtain  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  accurate  measures  of  the 
distance  of  the  two  stars.* 

'  The  importance  of  Antrometry^  or  the 
oietfaod  of  obtaimng  an  accurate  numerical 
expression  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
Mars  has  been  onirersally  admitted  by  as- 
tronomers, for  it  is  chiefly  by  a  comparison  of 
these  magnitudes  at  different  epochs,  that 
we  can  become  acquainted  with  changes 
that  have  taken  place  upon  their  surface, 
or  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  variation. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the 
ingenious  and  admirable  methods  by  which 
our  author  has  endearoured  to  determine  the 
comparative  intensities  of  the  light  of  the 
stars  ;  but  we  shall  give  the  results  in  the 
following  Table,  which  contains  the  photo- 
metric determination  of  the  comparative  in- 
tenuties  of  the  light  of  69  stars,  a  Centauri 
being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  made 
1.000:— 

( Argut  0.152 

6  Canii  0.1^ 

t  Ononis  0.146 

B  Centauri  0.142 

t  Sagittarii  0.141 

« Pavoois  0.140 

0  Gniifl  0.138 
/?  Canis  0.134 
i  Argus  0.133 
X  Argus  0.131 
^  Ononis  0.133 
$  C%\x  0.13S 
K  OrionU  0.190 
<r  Sagittarii  0.116 
y  Centauri  0.107 
c  CenUuri  0.105 
i  Ononis                 0.104 

<  Scorpii  0.103 

1  Argus  0.103 
a  Lupi  0.102 
a  Phcenicis               0.101 

<  Argus  0.101 
a  Leporis  0.100 
f>  Scorpii  0.098 
fi  Cams  0.093 
X  AquilsB                  0.092 


« In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  Southeni  double 
stars,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the 
Obsenrmtory  at  Cincinnati  in  the  United  States, 
has  discovered  that  the  fine  %\MJbUaru  is  double. 
This  important  obsertration  was  made  by  means 
of  an  achromatic  telescope,  mounted  parallactically, 
and  executed  at  Munich  by  MM.  Mene  and  Mahler. 
Its  apertaie  is  nearly  Uodot  inches  English. — 
STBtnrs,  Et^da  Sidiairrt^  note  64,  p.  48. 


Sirins 

4.053 

Canopos 

1.994 

•  Centaori 

1.000 

Arcturus 

0.726 

Rigel 

0.654 

Procjon 

0.530 

«  Ononis 

0484 

Lyia 

•  Eridani 

0.446 

0441 

Antares 

0404 

0  Centauri 

0.399 

•  Cmcis 

0.377 

•  AquiLas 

0.350 

Spica 

0.309 

n  Argus 

0.262 

Fomalhant 

0.262 

fi  Crucis 

0.255 

y  Ononis 

0.207 

<  Canis 

0.198 

y  Crucis 

0.195 

X  Scorpii 

0.192 

•  Triangali 

0.179 

y  Argus 

0.174 

c  Gruis 

0169 

B  Scorpii 

0159 

^  Argus 

0.158 

0.088 

fi  Argus 

0.087 

<  Ccnuuri 

0.085 

a  Muscas 

0.084 

K  Argus 

0.075 

yCervi 

0.074 

jr  Argus 

0.074 

/?  Cervi 

0.073 

(  Orionis 

0.073 

y  TirgiAis 
y  TrianguU 
B  TrianguU 
i  Crucis 
<J  Cervi 
0  2  Canis 
a  Circini 
o  Argus 


0.07» 
:0.067 

0.064 
[0.062 

0.06d 
:  0.056 

0.053 


In  comparing  the  photometric  results  wifli 
the  conventional  scale  of  naked  eye  magni- 
tudes, Sir  John  Herschel  has  found  that  if 
these  conventional  values  be  increased  by 
the  constant  fraction  0.4H2  (or  ^2^1),  /Ae 
nev)  scale  of  magnitudea  so  arising  will  re-' 
present  the  distances  of  the  respective  starg^ 
to  which  they  are  ascribed^  from  our  system^ 
OH  the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  equality  in 
the  Hght  of  the  stars  themselves  ;  that  is,  so 
that  differences  of  brightness  shall  be 
merely  apparent,  and  suoposed  to  arise 
solely  from  differences  of  distance.  Were 
this  scale  substituted  for  the  present  arbi*- 
trary  one, ''  a  Centauri,"  says  our  author, 
"  would  be  our  normal  star  of  the  Jirsf  mag- 
tude,  ^  Crucis  of  the  second^  x  Orionis  of 
the  third,  v  Hydra  of  the  fourth^  and  9 
Volantis  of  the  fifth  ;  and  these  are  the 
magnitudes  which  actually  stand  annexed 
to  those  stars  in  our  cataloeues  respec^ 
tively.  The  effect  of  such  a  change 
would  be  to  place  the  nomenclature  of  mag- 
nitudes on  a  natural,  or,  at  all  events,  on  a 
photometric  basis,  easily  remembered — the 
relation  between  the  Magnitude  and  the 
Light  of  any  star  being  given  by  the  simple 
equation,  M^La.!,  a  Centauri  being  taken 
as  the  unit  both  of  light  and  magnitude.'' 

In  our  author's  Fourth  chapter,  On  the 
distribution  of  starsy  and  on  the  constitutiom 
of  the  Galaxy  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere^ 
he  treats — first,  of  the  statistical  distrioutioD 
of  stars ;  secondly  of  the  general  appear- 
ance, and  telescopic  constitution  of  the 
Milky  Way  ;*  and,  thirdly,  on  some  indi- 
cations of  very  remote  telescopic  branches 
of  the  Milky  Way,  or  of  an  independent  si- 
dereal system  or  systems  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  such  branches.  The  indications 
referred  to  under  the  third  of  these  heads, 
are  deduced  from  a  phenomenon  of  a  very 
interesting  kind,  which  Sir  J.  Herschel 
5;eems  to  have  been  the  first  io  notice.  It 
*'  consists  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  and 
uniform  dotting  or  stippling  of  the  field  of 
view  by  points  of  light  too  small  to  admit 
of  any  one  being  steadily  and  fixedly  view- 
ed, and  too  numerous  for  counting,  were  it 


*  Our  author  has  represented  in  his  tkirtett^ 
plate  the  course  and  aspect  of  the  Sonthem  Milky 
Way,  from  Antinous  to  Monoceres,  delineated  wkk 
the  naked  eye  by  faint  lamp-light  in  the  open  air. 
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]M)8iible  so  to  yiew  them."  Oar  author 
was  always  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  this 
phenomeoon  at  the  momeDt  of  observation, 
though  the  conviction  was  not  permanent, 
the  idea  of  an  illusion  arising  from  phyaiolo- 

fical  causes  having  subsequently  arisen.  Sir 
ohn  has,  however,  given  the  right  ascen- 
sion and  north  polar  distance  of  37  points 
of  the  heavens  where  this  whiteness,  or 
*  "  stippling  of  the  ground  of  the  sky  "  was 
seen  or  suspected.  In  like  manner,  he  has 
given  the  places  of  the  points   where  the 

f  round    of   the  sky    is  perfectly   dark  or 
lack,  ind  "  certainly  devoid  of  any  such 
stippling  or  nebulous  phenomenon." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1837,  Sit  John 
Was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
anxiously  expected  comet  of  Dr.  Halley, 
and  in  his  fiflh  chapter,  occupying  21  pages, 
and  constituting,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  work, 
he  has  given  his  observations  on  this  singu- 
lar member  of  th^  solar  system,  illustrating 
them  with  thirteen  beautiful  drawings  of 
]t,  and  adding  some  curious  speculations 
on  its  physical  condition,  and  on  that  of 
comets  in  general.  On  the  29th  October, 
its  appearance  was  most  singular,  and  such 
as  he  had  never  observed  in  any  previous 
comet.  Its  nucleus  small,  bright,  and 
highly  condensed,  was  shielded  or  capped  on 
the  side  next  the  sun  by  a  vivid  but  nari^ow 
crescent  of  nebulous  light,  the  front  of  which 
presented  an  outline  neatly  circular,  with  an 
amplitude  of  about  90^  from  horn  to  horn. 
Within  this  was  .situated  the  nucleus,  but  at 
a  distance  behind  the  front  or  vertex  of  the 
crescent,  considerably  less  than  its  versed 
sifie.*  On  the  Ist  of  November,  it  had  the 
common  appearance  of  a  comet,  with  its 
nucleus  and  slightly  diverging  tail ;  but  on 
the  26th  January,  after  its  return  from  the 
sun,  it  had  assumed  a  most  surprising  and 
totally  new  appearance.  Its  head  was 
sharply  terminated,  like  a  ground  glass-lamp 
shade ;  and  within  this  head  was  seen  '^  a 
vividly  luminous  nucleus,"  like  "  a  miniature 
comet,  having  a  nucleus  head  and  tail  of  its 
own,  perfectly  distinct,  and  considerably  ex- 
ceeding in  intensity  of  light  the  neb^ulous 
head."  As  the  comet  rose  higher,  a  minute 
bright  point,  never  greater  than  4^',  and  lik« 
a  small  star,  was  distinctly  perceived,  and 
this  point  Sir  John  calls  the  nucleus.  On 
the  2oth  January,  the  following  measures 
were  taken  :— 

Diameter  of  the  comet's  head  in 
R  Ascension,  229  ".4    13^  38" 

*  This  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Cooper's  Fa/n^  and  M. 
Ara^*g  •*  Actor.*'  The  tail  was  oblitented  by  the 
twilif ht,  and  lubieqaently  appeared. 


Distance  of  the  cudeus  from 

the  vertex, 
Diameter  of  the  head  in 

Declination, 


n8",3 

237''.3     14k   15* 


Upon  repeating  these  observations  in  the 
"  strong  morning  twilight,"  the  results 
were — 


Diameter  of  the  head  in  R. 

Ascension, 
Diameter  of  the  head  in 

Declination, 


196".7     16h  26« 
252'i         16     20 


The  deficiency  in  this  second  measure  of 
the  head  obviously  arose  from  the  efkci  of 
twilight ;  but  we  can  only,  account  for  tho 
increase  in  declination  by  concluding  ^'  tkaJt 
the  change  u>a$  real,  and  that  th^  comtt  W4U 
actually  increasing  in  dimensions  with  suck 
rapidity  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  he 
seen  to  grow  !  "  M.  Valz  had  pointed  out  th« 
increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets  as  thej 
receded  from  the  san,  but  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  5  to  6,  and  in  so  short  an  interval, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  different  phenomenoAi 
On  the  26^,  the  nucleus  appeared  as  a  star 
of  the  10th  magnitude,  furred  aad  nebulous; 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  comet  had  greatly 
increased,  the  diameter  in  right  ascension 
being  309",  and  in  declination  329",  no 
that  the  total  bulk  of  the  comet,  exclusive 
of  the  coma,  had  greatly  more  than  doubled 
in  24  hours.  On  the  28th  January,  upon 
looking  through  the  20  feet  reflector,  Sir 
John  exclaims — ^"Most  astonishing!  The 
coma  is  all  but  gone,  but  there  are  long  ir- 
regular nebulous  tails  in  various  directions." 
The  nucleus  is  now  no  longer  a  dim  misty 
speck,  but  a  sharp  brilliant  point.  I  cannot, 
however,  raise  a  well-defined  disc  on  it." 
*'*'  It  is  like  a  planetary  nebula,  a  little  hazy 
at  the  edges,  2"  or  2^  "in  diametei."  "I 
vow  see  a  sharp,  all  but  planetary  disc,  di* 
ameter  fully  1|",  quite  distinct  from  the 
haze  about  it.  It  is  like  one  of  Jupiter^s 
satellites  in  a  thick  fog  of  hazy  lieht."  *'*'  I 
can  hardly  doubt,"  Sir  John  adds,  **  that 
the  comet  was  fairly  evaporated  in  perihelio 
by  the  sun's  heat,  and  resolved  into  transpa- 
rent vapour,  and  is  now  in  process  of  rapid 
condensation  and  re-precipitation  on  the  nu* 
cleus."  The  comet  resumed  its  former  size 
on  the  29th,  and  afterwards  gradually  dis- 
appeared as  it  receded  from  the  sun.  Sir 
John  notices  the  following  points  as  especi- 
ally remarkable : — 

1st.  The  astonishingly  rapid  dilatation  of 
its  visible  din^ensions. 

2d.  The  preservation  of  the  same  geome- 
trical form  of  the  dilated  and  dilating  envelope. 

3d.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  coma ; 
and 
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4tb.  The  iDcrease  in  the  density  and 
relative  brightness  of  the  nucleus. 

Oar  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss 
the  speculative  views  which  these  pheno- 
men*  have  suggested  to  our  author.  He 
rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Va)z,  that  the 
volume  of  the  comet  is  directly  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  the  sun.  iie  maintains 
that  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  insufficient 
to  account  for  such  a  form  of  equilibrium 
as  that  of  the  comet,  which  was  paraboloi- 
dal,  and  that  such  a  form,  as  one  of  equili- 
hrium,  is  inconceivable  without  the  admission 
of  repulsive  as  well  as  of  attractive  forces. 
"  But  if  we  admit,''  he  adds,  "  the  matter 
of  the  tail  to  be  at  once  repelled  from  the 
SOD  and  attracted  by  the  nucleus,  it  no  longer 
presents  any  difficulty."  In  order  to  obtain 
the  repulsive  power.  Sir  John  hazards  a 
theory  which  supposes  the  sun  to  be  per- 
manently charged  with  electricity.  The 
eometic  matters  vaporised  by  the  sun's  heat, 
inperiheUo,  the  two  electricities  separated  by 
vaporization,  the  nucleus  becoming  ne^tive 
and  the  tail  positive,  and  the  electricity  of 
the  sun  directing  the  tail,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  positively  electrified  body  would  an 
elongated  non-conducting  body,  having  one 
end  positively,  and  the  other  negatively  ex- 
cited. The  separation  of  Biela's  comet  into 
two,  travelling  side  by  side,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  presents  a  new  difficulty  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  explain.  But  her^ 
we  are  beyond  our  depth  ;  and  rather  than 
admit  Electricity  as  an  agent  residing  in 
every  sun  and  acting  upon  every  system,  we 
remain  content  with  the  humbler  supposition 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  chemical  and  physical  influences, 
find  some  ingredients  in  the  tails  of  comets, 
upon  which,  by  their  joint  action,  they  may 
generate   forces  capable   of  producing  the 

Shenomena  which  we  have  been  considering. 
r  we  once  admit  Magnetism  and  Electricity 
as  agents  in  our  Sidereal  systems,  the  Mes- 
merists and  Phrenologists  will  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Astrologer,  and  again  dese- 
crate with  their  sorceries  those  hallowed 
regions  on  which  the  wizard  and  the  con- 
juror have  long  ceased  to  tread.* 


*  Our  astronomical  readers  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  M.  Leverrier  has  found  that  the  periodical 
comets  of  1770  and  1844  are  two  different  bodies ; 
thtt  two  of  the  comets  of  Faye,  Vico,  and  Lezell, 
paissed  close  to  Jupiter;  and  that  all  these  comets, 
now  permanently  attached  to  oar  system,  have 
come  into  it  and  heen  detained  b^  the  action  of 
Jupiter  and  other  bodies.  M.  Leverrier  proves  that 
the  comets  of  Faye  and  Lezell  have  been  in  our 
system  for  at  Wst  a  century,  and  have  come  a 
dozen  of  times  near  the  earth  without  being  observ- 
ed. The  comet  of  1844  he  proves  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  1678,  which  has  travelled  into  our  sys- 


The  elements  and  perturbations  of  the 
sixth  satellite  of  Saturn  having  been  elabo- 
rately investigated  by  Bessel,  and  very 
little  being  known  respectin?  the  rest,  Sur 
John  Herschel  availed  himself  of  his  advan- 
tageous position  at  the  Cape,  to  make  a 
series  of  observations  on  these  interesting 
bodies.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  afler  the  fourth  satellite  bad  been  db- 
covered  by  Huygens  in  1655,  Gassini  disco- 
vered the  fifth  in  1671,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  in  1684.  Sir  W.  Herschel  dis- 
covered, in  1780,  the  sixth  and  seventh  near- 
er the  planet  than  the  rest,  the  seveilth  being 
the  nearest.  As  this  nomenclature  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  many  astronomers  named 
them  by  given  numbers  corresponding  to 
their  distances  from  the  planet;  and  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  proposed  to  distinguish  them 
by  a  series  of  heathen  names,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table :    ' 


Ocder  ftom      Old 
the  Planet.    Order. 


I. 
IL 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 


DiBCorereri. 


Sir  J.  Her 
schert  names 


W.  Herschel,  1780 
W.  Herschel,  1780 
D.  Cassioi,  1684 
D.  Cassini,  1684 
D.   Cassini,    1684 

C.  Huygens,  1655 

D.  Cassioi,    1671 


Enceladus. 

Tethys. 

Dione. 

Rhea. 

Titan. 

lapetus. 


Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  banish 
firom  our  Solar  System  the  names  of  the 
heathen  gods  by  which  the  primary  planets 
are  distinguished,  yet  we  must  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  admission  of  a  brood  of  demi- 
gods. The  nomenclature  in  the  first  column 
of  the  preceding  Table  is  doubtless  the  proper 
one,  and  the  adoption  of  it  can  be  attended 
with  no  more  inconvenience  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  in  analogous  matters.  If  the 
houses  of  a  street  are  numbered  before  it  is 
completed,  the  numbers  must  be  changed 
whenever  a  new  bouse  is  placed  on  a  vacant 
area.  If  it  is  proper  or  necessary  to  give 
names  to  the  secondary  jplanets,  our  mytho* 
logical  knowledge  must  be  more  extensively 
put  in  requisition,  for  we  cannot  allow  the 
planet  Saturn  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  gods. 
We  must  find  names  for  the /our  satellites  of 
Jupiter y  and  Uranus  ;  and  Neptune  will  make 
a  similar  and  a  heavy  demand  upon  Lem- 
priere. 

Sir  John  Herschel  concludes  his  work 
with  a  Seventh  chapter,  containing  OhservO' 
turns  on  the  Solar  SpotSy  and  conjectures  re- 
specting their  cause.  The  figures  of  the 
spots,  of  which  he  has  giyen  us  thirteen  in  a 
very  interesting  plate,  were  delineated  from 


tem  from  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  and  been  fixed 
among  us  centuries  ago.    It  will  revisit  us  in  1849. 
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magoified  images  formed  on  a  screen  by 
means  of  a  7  feet  achromatic  refractor. 
One  of  these  spots,  seen  on  the  29th  March, 
1837,  occupied  an  area  of  nearly  five  $q%Mre 
minutes^  equal  to  3^780,000,000  square  miles. 
<^  The  black  centre  of  the  spot  of  May  25, 
1837  (not  the  tenth  part  of  the  preceding 
one),  would  have  allowed  the  globe  of  our 
earth  to  drop  through  it,  leaving  a  thousand 
miles  clear  of  contact  on  all  sides  of  that  tre- 
mendous gulf."  For  such  an  amount  of  dis- 
turbance on  the  sun's  atmosphere,  whatrf*a- 
son  can  be  assigned  1  Sir  John  HerscheJ  justly 
observes,  that  the  heating  power  of  the  sun 
is  the  cause  of  the  great  disturbances  in  our 
own  atmosphere ;  but  as  there  is  no  such 
source  of  heat  to  act  upon  the  sun,  we  must 
seek  for  the  cause  within  the  sun  itself. 
Now,  the  spots  are  clearly  connected  with 
the  sun's  rotation;  and  it  has  been  long 
known,  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  sun's 
polar  regions,  but  are  confined  to  two  zones, 
extending,  according  to  our  author,  to  about 
35  degrees  of  N.  and  S.  latitude,  and  separat- 
ed by  an  equatorial  belt,  on  which  spots  are 
very  seldom  found.  Hence  he  considers  the 
phenomenon  of  the  spots  as  due  to  circula- 
tory movements,  to  and  from  the  sun's  poles, 
in  the  fluids  which  cover  its  surface,  modi- 
fied by  its  rotation  about  its  axis ;  and  he 
tries  to  find  a  probable  cause  for  these 
movements.  Having  observed  a  striking 
deficiency  of  light  in  the  borders  of  the 
sun's  visible^disc,  extending  to  some  distance 
within  it,  he  justly  infers  from  this  deficiency 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  ;  and  he  ad- 
duces *'  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the 
rose-coloured  solar  clouds  witnessed  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  July  8th,  1842,  •  •  •  as 
definitively  settling  this  question  in  the  affir- 
mative." Assummg,  then,  the  extent  of 
such  an  atmosphere  ''  to  be  considerable — 
not  merely  in  absolute  measure — but  as  an 
aRquot  part  of  the  sun^s  radius,^^  its  form,  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  must 
be  oblately  spheroidal,  and  consequently  its 
equatorial  thickness  greater  than  its  polar 
thickness.  Hence,  the  escape  of  heat  must 
be  greater  from  the  polar  than  from  the 
equatorial  zone,  and  the  latter  must  possess 
a  higher  temperature.  In  this  respect,  the 
sun  resembles  our  own  earth  ;  and  on  this 
supposition  our  author  thus  reasons  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  spots  : 

**  The  spots  in  this  view  of  the  subject  would 
come  to  be  assimilated  to  those  regions  on  the 
earth's  surface  in  which,  for  the  moment,  hurri- 
canes and  tornadoes  prevail — the  upper  stratum 
being  temporarily  carried  downwards,  displacing 
by  its  impetus  the  two  strata  of  luminous  matter 
beneath  (which  may  be  conceived  as  forming  an 
habitually  tranquil  limit  between  the  opposite  up- 


per and  under  cunents),  the  upper,  of  eourse,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  lower— thus  wholly  or 
partially  denuding  the  opaque  surface  Of  the  sun 
below.  Such  processes  cannot  be  unaccompanied 
with  vorticose  motions,  which,  left  to  tbemselvea, 
die  away  by  degrees,  and  dissipate ;  with  thk 
peculiarity,  that  their  lower  portions  come  to  rest 
more  speedily  than  their  upper,  by  reason  of  the 

f;reater  resistance  below,  as  well  as  the  remoieness 
rom  the  point  of  aclion,  which  lies  in  a  higher 
region,  so  that  their  centre  (as  seen  in  our  water- 
spouts, which  are  nothing  but  small  tornadoes) 
appears  to  retreat  upVaids.  Now,  this  agrees 
perfectly  with  what  is  observed  during  the  obliterih 
tion  of  the  solar  spots,  which  appear  as  if  lilJed  kk 
by  the  collapse  of  their  sides,  the  penumbra  cloa* 
ing  in  upon  the  spot,  and  disappearing  after  i'." 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  at  find*- 
ing  that  Sir  John  Herschel  either  has  not  ob- 
served or  haa  not  described  the  extraordi- 
nary structure  of  the  fully  himinaus  disc  of 
the  sun,  as  we  and  others  have  repeatedly 
seen  it  through  Sir  James  South 'a  great 
Achromatic  ; — a  structuro  which  should 
have  been  more  distinctly  seen  at  the  Cane 
than  in  our  climate.  This  structure  of  whicn, 
if  we  recollect  riehtly,we  have  seen  a  beauti- 
ful drawing  made  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  resembles 
compressed  curd,  or  white  Almond  soap,  or 
a  mass  of  asbestos  fibres  lying  in  a  quaquc' 
versus  direction,  and  compressed  into  a  solid 
mass.  There  can  be  no  illusion  in  this  phe- 
nomenon : — it  is  seen  by  every  person  with 
good  vision,  and  on  every  part  of  the  sun's 
luminous  surface  or  envelope ;  and  we  think 
affords  an  ocular  demonstration  that  that 
surface  or  envelope  is  not  a  jlome,  but  a  soft 
solid,  or  thick  fluid  maintained  in  an  incan- 
descent state  by  subjacent  heat,  and  capable 
of  being  disturbed  by  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, and  broken  up  as  we  see  it  when  the 
sun  is  covered  with  spots  or  openings  in  the 
luminous  matter. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  analy- 
sis of  a  work  which  exhibits  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  patience  and  the  genius  of  its  au- 
thor— ^a  work  which  had  he  done  nothing 
else  would  have  given  immortality  to  his 
name.  Whether  we  view  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent production,  or  as  the  completion  of  the 
labours  of  his  distinguished  parent,  it  is  a 
work  truly  national,  to  which,  however,  the 
nation  has  contributed  nothing.  To  the 
liberality  and  devotion  to  science  of  one  in- 
dividual we  owe  the  valuable  results  which 
it  records,  and  to  the  munificence  of  another 
its  publication  in  a  separate  form,  and  Um 
gratuitous  presentation  to  the  Universitiea, 
the  Societies,  aod  the  principal  philosophers 
in  Europe  and  America.  Wealth  may  well 
be  coveted  when  we  find  it  thus  judicioudy 
employed  when  in  the  possession  of  genius, 
and  thus  liberally  expended^  when  belonging 


1848. 
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to  rank  and  station.  It  is  then  that  <*  the 
fruit  of  wisdom  is  better  than  gold,  and  her 
revenue  than  choice  silver,"  and  that  they 
''  who  love  wisdom  shall  inherit  substance, 
and  have  their  treasures  filled." 

Since  the  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
drawn  up,  Astronomy  has  been  makiog 
rapid  advances  in  Europe  ;  and  as  an  oppor- 
tunity may  not  soon  occur  of  resuming  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  we  shall  now 
give  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable results  which  have  been  obtained, 
and  which  have  very  recently  been  publish- 
ed by  M.  Strove  of  Pulkova,  in  hb  Etudes 
d*A8tronomie  Siellaire.  This  interesting 
work,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  refer,  is,  we  believe*  in  the  posses- 
sion only  of  M.  Struve's  private  friends.  It 
is  drawn  up  as  a  Report,  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  M.  Le  Comte  Ouvaroff,  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  and  President  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  has  the  subsidiary  title  of 
Sur  la  Voie  Lactie^  ei  Sur  les  DUtances 
dea  Etailes  Fixes^ 

After  some  historical  notices  of  the  specu- 
lations of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Huygens,  Kant, 
Lambert,  and  Michel,  M.  Struve  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir.  W. 
Herschel  on  the  construction  of  the  heavens, 
and  of  his  peculiar  views  respecting  the 
Milky  Way.  He  compares  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  as  maintained  in  1785,  with 
that  to  which  he  was  subsequently  led,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Herschel  himself,  the  visi- 
ble extent  of  the  Milky  Way  increases  with 
the  penetrating  power  of  the  telescopes 
employed ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
by  bis  instruments  the  termination  of  the 
Milky  Way  ^as  an  independent  cluster  of 
stars)  ;  and  that  even  his  gigantic  telescope 
of  forty  feet  focal  length,  does  not  enable 
him  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  Milkv 
Way,  which  is  incapable  of  being  sounded. 

In  his  next  section,  on  the  "  Progress  of 
Stellar  Astronomy  since  the  time  of  Her- 
schel," he  gives  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  M.  Argelander,  in  establishing  beyond  a 
doubt  the  translation  of  our  Sun,  with  its 
planets  in  absolute  space,  and  those  of  his 
own  son,  M.  O.  Struve,  in  ascertaining  the 
angular  velocity  of  its  motion,  and  in  veri- 
fying the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  as 
determined  by  Argelander.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  researches  of  Bessel,  on  the 
proper  motions  of  Sirius  and  Procyon,  from 
which  that  distinguished  astronomer  inferred 
the  existence  oflarge  opaque  bodies  round 
which  these  motions  are  performed,  and  he 
mentions,   without    giving    it    any    coun- 


tenance, thel>old  speculation  of  M.  Maedler 
of  Dorpat,  that  the  Pleiades  forms  the  cen- 
tral group  of  the  system  of  ihe  Milky  Way, 
and  that  Alcyone^  the  brightest  star  of  the 
Pleiades,  may  be  regarded  as  the  central 
sun  of  the  Milky  Way,  round  which  all  the 
stars  move  with  the  same  mean  angular  ve- 
locity, whatever  be  the  inclination  of  their 
orbit,  and  their  lineal  distance  from  the 
central  body. 

Passing  over  his  notice  of  the  labours  of 
the  Russian  astronomers,  of  Sir  John  Her* 
schel,  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  on  the  subject  of 
nebulffi  and  double  stars,  he  treats  of  the 
structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  as  deduced 
from  the  catalogues  of  Weisse,  Argelander) 
Piazzi,  and  Bessel.  With  this  view  he  in- 
quires into  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in 
the  equatorial  zone  or  belt,  30^  wide,  ex- 
tendin'gto  15^  N.  and  15®  S.  of  the  equator. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Weisse,  there  are  in 
that  belt  31,0§5  stars,  which  are  divided  as 
follows : — 

Bright  stars,  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  magni- 
tude, ...  664 
Stars  of  the  7th  magnitude,               -            2500 
Stars  of  the  8th  magnitude,               •            8183 
Stars  of  the  9th  magnitude,                -          19738 

But  though  only  these  31,085  stars  were 
observed  by  Bessel,  yet  M.  Struve  has 
shown,  by  an  ingenious  calculation,  that 
there  are  52,199  existing  in  the  equatorial 
zone. 

M.  Struve  had  shown  in  1827,  that  if  we 
divide  the  celestial  vault  visible  in  Europe 
by  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  stars 
are  almost  uniformly  distributed  in  the 
zones  thus  formed,  if  we  include  at  once 
all  the  24  hours  of  R.  Ascension  ;  but  that  a 
very  variable  condensation  takes  place  in 
each  zone  in  the  successive  hours  of  R. 
Ascension.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol«- 
lowing  table,  showing  the  number  of  stars 
existing  in  the  equatorial  belt  from  the  1st 
to  the  9th  magnitude  for  each  hour  of  R. 
Ascension : — 


[ouriofR 

,    Stenfromlftto 

HoonofR. 

Stan  from  Itt  to 

Lsceniion 

.     0th  Magnitude. 

Ascension. 

9th  Magnitude. 

I. 

1516 

Xllf. 

1533 

II. 

1609 

XIV. 

1766 

III. 

1547 

XV. 

1896 

IV. 

2146      - 

xvr. 

1661 

V. 

2742 

XVIl. 

2111 

VI. 

4422 

xviu. 

3229 

VII. 

3575 

XIX. 

2751 

viir. 

2854 

XX. 

2566 

IX. 

1973 

xxr. 

1752 

X. 

1631 

XXIl. 

1652 

XL 

1797 

XXIII. 

1811 

XII. 

1604 

0. 

2055 

Hence,  dividing  the  whole  zone  into  six 
regions,  of  four  hours  each,  two  of  these  are 
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rich  in  stars,  and  four  poor,  the  two  rich 
refi;ions  being  from  V.  to  VTII.  and  from 
XvII.  to  XX. ;  and  hence,  M.  Struve  con- 
cludes, from  a  closer  inspection  of  the  table, 
that  there  is  a  gradual  condensation  of  the 
stars  towards  a  principal  line,  which  is  a 
diameter  of  the  equatorial  zone  situated 
between  the  points  Vi**  40-  and  XV111»»  40' 
of  the  disc.  The  line  of  least  condensation 
is  situated  between  the  points  I'^  30'  and 
XIII*'  30',  making  an  angle  of  78"  with  the 
lineof  greatest  condensation.  If  we  divide 
the  disc  or  zone  into  six  circles  parallel  to 
the  principal  diameter,  the  density  in  succes- 
sive bands  diminishes  on  both  sides  with  the 
distance.  The  line  of  ^eatest  condensation 
does  not  pass  through  the  sun.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  principal  diameter 
is  about  0  15  a,*  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  separates  the 
stars  of  the  first  from  those  of  the  second 
magnitude.  The  line  of  greatest  condensa- 
tion is  not  quite  a  straight  line,  but  presents 
extraordinary  lacuns,  as  in  Serpentarius,  and 
accumulations,  as  in  Orion.  Hence  the  angle 
of  78*  between  the  lines  of  greatest  and  least 
density  is  explained  by  these  anomalies,  for 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  90". 

Comparing  this  description  of  the  state  of 
the  stars  in  the  equatorial  zone  which  encir- 
cles the  sun,  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
Milky  Way,  M.  Struve  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion, *^that  the  phenomenon  of  the 
condensation  of  the  stars  towards  a  principal 
line  of  the  equatorial  zone  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way, 
or  rather  that  this  condensation  and  the 
aspect  of  the  Milky  Way  are  identical 
phenomena. 

In  extending  this  inquiry  to  the  six  mil- 
lion nearly  (5,819,100)  of  stars  visible  in  the 
twenty-feet  telescope  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
M.  Struve  finds  that  the  greatest  and  least 
densities  fall  very  nearly  on  the  same  points 
of  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  as  in  the  case 
of  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude  ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  distribution  of  these  stars  in 
every  four  hours  of  R.  Ascension : — 

From     P»  to      V**  of  R.  Ascension, '  391,700  ftan. 
"     tI    "  JrX  "  1.984,200    „ 

„      IX    „Xni  „  233,400    „ 

„  XIII    „  XVII  „  387,000    ;, 

„XV1I    „  XXI  „  2,365,100    „ 

„  XXI    „         1  „         >    455,600    „ 

From  0i>  to  XXIi^  60'of  R.  Aicension,  581,900  itars. 

We  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  a  full  account  of  M. 


*  The  letter  a  deaotei  the  radiuf  of  a  sphere  in- 
clndinx  all  the  start  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 


Struve's  latest  researches  on  the  Milky  Way, 
in  which  he  determines  the  law  of  the  con- 
densation of  the  stars  towards  a  principal 
plane.  After  ascertaining  that  the  number 
of  stars  in  the  whole  celestial  sphere,  as 
seen  by  Sir  W.  HerschePs  twenty  feet  tele- 
scope, amount  to  (20,374,034)  upwards  of 
twenty  millions,  he  obtains  the  following 
values  of  the  density  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
mean  distance  between  two  neighbouring 
ones,  at  different  distances  from  the  princi- 
pal plane  of  the  Milky  Way  : — 


Dittanoe  firom  the 

Dendty  in  Maui  Dtetanee  betwMal 

Prinoipid  PUiie.' 

Stan. 

two  noighlMmriiig  ctus. 

0.00 

1.00000 

1.000 

0.05 

a48568 

1:272 

0.1 

0.33288 

1.458 

0J2 

0.23895 

1^11 

0.3 

0.17980 

1.779 

0^ 

0.13021 

14r73 

0.5 

0.08646 

2.261 

0.6 

a05510 

2.628 

0.7 

0.03079 

3.190 

0.8 

0.01414 

4136 

0.8660=*  Sin.  60*. 

0.00532 

5.729 

In  order  to  determine  the  radii  of  the 
spheres  containing  the  first  six  classes  of 
stars,  or  those  between  the  first  and  the  sixth 
magnitude,  M.  Struve  takes  as  the  basis  of 
his  calculation  the  stars  in  our  northern  he- 
misphere, as  given  by  Argelander  in  his 
Uranometrie,  Thus : — 
Magnitudes,  12  3  4  5  6 
No.  of  Stars,  9  34  96  214  550  2342 
and  from  these  numbers  he  obtains  the 
following  results,  the  unity  in  the  second 
column  being  the  radius  of  a  sphere  con- 
taining all  ue  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  : — 


Apparent  Mafpiitndei 
aooording  to  Aq^andar 


6 
5 
4 
d 
2 
1 


Radial  of  the 
Sphere. 


1.000 

0.6998 

0.5001 

0.3602 

0.2413 

0.1424 


1.000 

0.7071 

0.5003 

0.3536 

0J2500 

0.1768 


The  agreement  between  the  radii  in  the 
second  column,  and  the  geometrical  pro- 
gression, with  the  ratio  --^,  in  the  third,  is 

very  remarkable.  Extending  this  law  to 
stars  of  other  magnitudes,  and  adopting  form 
new  unity  the  mean  di^ance  of  stars  of  the 
first  mapitude,  he  obtains  the  following 
Table  of  the  relative  distances  of  all  classes 
of  stars,  A  denoting  the  magnitudes  in 
Argelander^s  catalogue,  B  those  in  BessePs 


*  The  radius  of  the  Sphere  containing  all  the  20 
millioni  of  stars  above  mentioned  being  unity. 
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sones,  and  H  those  aeen  in  the  20-feet 
telescope : — 


k'^Sudes. 

DittanoeoflnH 

Mean 

Dittanoeof 

terior  Limit. 

Distance. 

Exterior  Limit 

1  A 

.  • 

1.0000 

1.2638 

S  A 

1.9638 

1.8031 

2.1408 

3  A 

3.1406 

3.7639 

a  1961 

4  A 

3.1961 

3.9057 

4.4374 

5  A 

4.4374 

5.4545 

6iW93 

6  A 

6.2093 

7.7258 

8.8726 

6  B 

.. 

8.2161 

7B 

8.3160 

14.4365 

8B 

144366 

348445 

9B 

918445 

37.7364 

H 

.. 

327.782 

That  is, 

1.  The  last  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eje,  according  to  Argelander,  are  at  the 
distance  of  8.8726  times  unt/y,  or  nearly 
mile  times  the  distance  of  the  stars  t>f  the 
first  magnitude. 

,  2.  The  last  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude, 
which  Bessel  has  descried  in  his  zones,  are 
at  the  distance  of  57.73  unities,  or  nearly 
thirtv-'eigkt  times  the  distance  of  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude ;  and, 

3.  The  extreme  stars  descried  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel  in  his  sweeps  with  his  20-feet 
telescope,  are  227.8  unities,  or  two  hundred 
Qud  tweuit^-eight  times  the  distance  of  the 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  or  25.672  times 
more  remote  than  the  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  or  the  furthest  seen  by  the 
naked  eye. 

M.  Struve  next  directs  our  attention  to  a 
new  and  very  singular  speculatioof  respect- 
ing ^'  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars  in  its  passage  through  celestial  space." 
So  long  ago  as  1S23,  Dr.  Olbers,  in  a 
memoir  On  a  transparency  of  the  celestial 
sfocesj  assumed  that  in  the  infinity  of  space 
there  existed  an  infinity  of  created  worlds, 
— of  suns,  each  of  which,  like  our  own, 
shone  with  its  own  light :  and  on  this  suppo- 
sition, he  demonstrated  that  the  whole 
yisible  heavens  should  shine  with  a  lustre 
equal  to  that  of  our  own  sun.  But  as  such 
a  condition  of  the  firmament  does  not  exist, 
he  infers  that  there  must  be  such  an  absorp* 
tion  of  this  sidereal  li^ht  as  to  reduce  it  to 
what  we  now  see  in  the  heavens.  In  pro- 
ducing such  an  efiect,  he  proves  that  an 
absorption  of  1-^KHh  part  of  the  light  of 
each  star  in  its  passage  through  a  distance 
e<|«al  to  that  of  Sinus  from  the  sun,  would 
be  sufficient.  In  fitvour  of  such  a  hypo- 
thesis, no  facts  have  been  produced,  but  M. 
Struve  conceives  that  a  proof  of  the  actual 
extinction  of  light  may  be  found  in  the  enu- 
meration of  staia  of  dififerent  orders  of 
brightness,  and  that  even  the  rate  of  extinc- 


tion may,  within  certain  limits,  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  penetrating  power  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel's  20-feet  telescope,  he  found  to   be 
61.18,  that  is,  by  the  help  of  this  instru- 
ment, we  can  see  stars  61.18  times  more 
distant  than  the   last  stars  (sixth   magni- 
tude), which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  number  61.18  supposes  the  opening 
of  the  pupil  to  be  exactly  0.2  of  an  English 
inch,  but  as  long-sighted  and  short-sighted 
persons  have   different    powers    of   sight, 
the  force    of   the    eye    is  not    a   proper 
unity,  in  measuring  the  force  of  a  telescope. 
M.  Struve  therefore  substitutes  for  the  eye 
a  small  achromatic  telescope  of  0.211  aper^ 
ture,  and   ma^fying  fAree  times,  which 
will  introduce  into  the  eye  exactly  the  sahie 
quantity  of  light  that  passes  directly  through 
the  pupil  when  its  aperture  is  0.2,  while  it 
gives  a  precise  image,  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  eye.      With  this  modulus, 
representing  the  eye  as   unity,   he  could 
almost  double  the  number  of  the  stars  con- 
tained in  the  maps  of  Argelander,  or  to 
speak  more  exactly,  he  counted  183  when 
only  100  were  in  the  same  space   in   the 
niap.     In  takine,  therefore,  for  unity  the 
distance  of  the  last  stars  of  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude (6  A),  which  Argelander  has  seen, 
the  visual  radius  or  penetrating  pow«r  of 
the  Herschelian   modulus   will   be  ^^\M 
=  1.2231,   or  equal  to  1.2231 -F8.8726=3i 
10.582  times  the  mean  distance  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.     Bat  Herschel  has  dc* 
termined  photometrically  that  this  radios  is 
equal  to  twelve  times  the  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence which  could  scarcely  be  expected. 
Hence  the  range  of  the  telescope  of  twenty 
feet   is   61.18,  V^.83=74.89    times   the 
distance  of  the  stars  6  A,  or  74.83-|-8.876 
s=663.96  times  the  mean  distance  of  stars 
of  the    first  magnitude.      But   instead    of 
74.83,   the    gauges  of   Herschel    give   us 
25.672  for  the  radius  of  the  stars  6  A.     It 
follows  therefore  that  the  range  of  Herschel^i 
telescope,  as  determined  by  astronomical  ob«- 
servations,  exceeds  by  scarcely    one-third 
the  range  which  corresponds  to  its  optical 
force.     How  are  we  to  explain  this  fact, 
asks  M .  Struve  }  I  can  see  no  other  explana- 
tion, he  adds,  than  that  of  admitting  *'  that 
the  intensity  of  light  decreases  in  a  greater 
proportion  than    the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  there  exists  a  loss  of  Hghtj  an  ex- 
tinction, in  the  passage  of  light  through 
celestial  space."     In  computing  the  amount 
of  the  extinction,  M.  Struve  finds  that  it  is 
one  per  cent  for  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
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(1  A),  eight  per  cent,  for  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  (6  A),  thirty  per  cent,  for  those 
of  the  ninth  magnitude  (9  6),  and  eightu- 
eight  per  cent,  for  the  Herscheiian  stars,  H. 
These   views,  which  appear  to  us  well 
founded,  have  been  challenged  by  an  eminent 
writer  in   the    Edinburgh   Review,*    who, 
while  he  admits  the  absolute  infinity  in  the 
number  of   the  stars,   maintains  that    the 
foundation  of  the  reasoning  of  Olbers  and 
Struve  may  be  "struck  away,''  by  certain 
**  modes  of  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
stars  in  space,"  which,  "  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine," these  modes  being  "  entirely  in  con- 
sonance with  what  we  see  around  us  of  sub- 
ordinate grouping   actually  followed  out." 
It  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  re- 
viewer had  stated  one  of  these   modes  in 
justification  of    this   bold   challenge.     We 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  such  a 
mode  of  arrangement,  although  we  cannot 
agree  either  with  Olbers  or  Struve  in  their 
conclusion,  that  the  extinction  of  light,  if  it 
does  exist,  proves  that   sidereal    space  is 
filled  with  some  fluid  such  as  ether j  which  is 
capable  of  intercepting  a  portion  of  the  light 
which  it   transmits.     To  fill  infinite  space 
with  tnaUer^  in  order  to  explain  a  phenome- 
non, seems  to  us  the  very  last  resource  of  a 
8oand  philosophy.     The  sun  has  an  atmo- 
sphere widely  extended  in  the  apprehension 
of  every  astronomer.      The  planets   have 
atmospheres  too :   our  solar  system  boasts 
of   about  700  recorded  comets ;   and   M. 
Arago  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  perihelia  of 
comets  are  distributed  throughout  the  system 
as  between  the  sun  and  the  orbit  of  Mercury, 
there  would  be  three  and  a  half  millions  oj 
comets  within  the  sphere  of  Uranus.  Within 
the  sphere  of   Neptune,  of  course,  there 
must  be  many  more  ;  and  Capt.  Smith,  in 
mentioning  the    opinion  of    Arago,   adds, 
that  there  are  many  considerations  which, 
on  the  same  hypothesis,  would  greatly  in- 
crease that  number.     If  we  consider,  also, 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  tails  of  these 
bodies,  some  of  them  millions  of  miles  long, 
and  the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets 
as  they  recede  from  the  sun,  we  shall  have 
DO  difficulty  in  concluding  that,  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  system,  there  is  an  im- 
mense   mass  of  atooosphere  or  nebulosity 
capable  of  extinguishing  a  portion   of  the 
lignt  which  falls  upon  it.     Let  us,  then,  fill 
the  infinite  universe  with  similar  systems — 
with  simiUir  obstructions  to  light,  and  we 
shall  not  require  an  ethereal  medium  to  ac- 
eount  for  the   want  of  luminosity  in  the 
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starry  firmament.  The  reviewer  whom  we 
have  quoted,  not  satisfied  with  an  instanta^ 
neous  demolition  of  the  speculation  of  Olbers 
and  Struve,  again  slays  the  slain.  ^  Light, 
it  is  true,"  he  says,  "  is  easily  disposed  of. 
Once  absorbed,  it  is  extinct  for  ever,  and 
will  trouble  us  nq  more.  But  with  radiant 
heat  the  case  is  otherwise.  This,  though 
absorbed,  remains  still  efiective  in  heating 
the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  ehher 
increase  in  temperature,  the  process  continu- 
ing ad  infinitum^  or,  in  its  turn,  becoming 
radiant,  gpve  out  from  every  point,  at  every 
instant,  as  much  heieit  as  it  receives."  We 
do  not  think  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
draw  this  conclusion.  The  law  of  the 
transmission  of  heat  through  the  celestial 
spaces  is  a  problem  unsolved ;  and  till  we 
can  explain  how  the  luminous  and  chemical 
rays  of  the  Sun  reflected  from  the  Moon, 
are  transmitted  to  the  earth,  while  those  or 
heat  cannot  be  exhibited,  even  when  con- 
centrated by  the  most  powerful  burning  in- 
struments, we  are  not  entitled  to  urge  the 
objection  of  the  reviewer. 

M.  Struve  concludes  his  interesting  re- 
port by  giving  us  an  abstract  of  the  unpub- 
lished but  highly  interesting  researches  of 
M.  C.  A.  F.  Peters,  of  the  Central  Observa- 
tory of  Pulkova,  on  the  Parallaxes  and  Dis^ 
tances  of  the  fixed  Stars.  After  a  historical 
notice  of  the  labours  of  preceding  astrono- 
mers on  the  subject,  M.  Peters  determines 
the  actual  parallaxes  of  the  stars  from  ob- 
servations made  with  the  great  vertical  circle 
of  Ertel.  This  noble  instrument,  forty-three 
inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  into  every  two 
minutes,  and  by  means  of  four  micrometer 
microscopes,  its  indications  can  be  read  off 
to  the  tenth  of  a  second.  The  telescope  has 
an  aperture  of  six  inches  diameter,  and  a 
magnifying  power  of  215.  The  following 
are  the  results  which  he  obtained : — 

Abioluto 
PtnllaxM. 

61  Cygni,*  -|-  0".349 

a  Lyr»,t  -f  0  .103 

Pole  StarJ:  +  0  .067 
Groombridge  (1830),  -|-  0  .226 

Capella.  -f-  0  .046 

»  UrssB  Majoris,  -f  0  .133 

Apotums,  4-  0  .127 

a  Cygni,  +  0  .082 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  parallax 
of  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitnde, 
M.  Peters  founds  his  researches  on  all  the 


Probable 
&Tor. 

0".080 
0  .053 
.012 
.141 
.200 
.106 
.073 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0.043 


*  Betsel  makes  it  0".  348      0"-  OIO. 
f  M-  Struve  makes  it      0".  261      0".085- 
t  Taking  the  m^an  of  five  values  of  it  by  Lin- 
deaau,  Strove,  aad  Preate,  de.^.,  and  Peters,  we 
have       O^'.OQl       0  ".OlO-     M.    Peters  makes  it 
0"*106  as  a  final  determination. 
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parallaxes  which  hare  been  determined  with 
flmfficient  precision.  He  finds  that  there  are 
thirty-five  stars,  whose  parallaxes,  whether 
absolute  or  relative,  are  determined  with  a 
degree  of  precision  sufficient  for  his  purpose; 
but  he  excludes  61  CygrU  and  Groombridge 
1830,  as  having  a  great  proper  motion.  The 
general  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  ^'  that 
the  mean  parallax  of  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude  is+  0".116  and  that  the  probable 
error  of  this  determination  is  only  0".014.'' 
By  combining  this  value  with  the  table  of 
relative  distances  in  page  527,  he  obtains 
the  results  in  the  following  table  given  by 
M.  Strove:— 

Distanoet  No.  of  Jaliun 

Apparent  i».Mii..<i.  ezpretted  in  yean  in  which 

magnitude*.  ™~*"**-  radUofthe  light  traTertei 

Earth's  orbit  theM  dlttaneei. 

1  A  0.209  986000  15.6 

1.5  A"^  0.166  1246000  ^    19.6 

2.A  0.116  1778000  280 

-2.5  A  0.098  2111000  33.3 

'  3. A  0.076  2725000  43.0 

3.5  A  0.065  3151000  49.7 

4.A  0.054  3850000  60.7 

4.5  A  0.047  4375000  69  0 

5.A  0.037  5378000  84.8 

5.5  A  0.034  6121000  •  96.6 

6.A  0.027  7616000  120.1 

6.5  A  0.024  8746000  137.9 

6.5  B  0.025  8100000  127.7 

7.5  B  0.014  14230000  224.5 

8.5  B  0.008  244900Q0  386.3 

9.5  B  0.006  37200000  586.7 

.    11+0.5  0.00092  224500000         3541.0 

This  table  exhibits  to  us  grand  truths, 
which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  neither  New 
ton  nor  La  Place  ever  contemplated  as 
within  the  range  of  )|uman  intellect.  But 
even  these  are  surpassed  in  interest  by  the 
determination  of  the  actual  velocity  with 
which  our  own  solar  system,  our  sidereal 
home,  is  wheeling  its  ethereal  round,  guided 
by  some  great  central  body,  whose  light,  if  it 
has  any,  we  may,  perhaps,  not  have  seen,  and 
whose  position  we  have  not  yet  determined. 

To  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  M. 
Peters  applies  the  numbers  in  the  preceding 
table.  M.  Otto  Strove,  by  combining  the 
results  of  his  calculations  with  those  of  M. 
Argelander,  has  determined  that  the  point  to 
which  our  solar  system  is  advancing  is  situ- 
ated at  the  epoch  of  1840  in 

Right  Ascension,  259^  35 M,  with  a  probable 
error  of  2^  57 '.5 ;  and  north  Declinauon,  34^ 
33'.6,  with  a  probable  error  of  2^  24'. 5. 

M.  O.  Strove  has  also  determined  the 
angular  value  of  the  annual  motion  of  the 
sun  as  seen  at  a  right  angle  to  its  path,  and 
at  the  mean  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

*  Tbt  magnitades  li^  aad  9.5  are  tiara  of  ioter- 
mediata  mafoitude,  between  thoae  of  the  Jirat  and 
Heond  and  the  second  and  third  magnitudes. 


By  Right  Ascension  of  stars,  0".32122,  with  a 
probable  error  of  0 ".03684;  by  Declination  of 
do.  0".35719,  with  a  probable  error  of  0".03562  ; 
or  by  combining  these  0".3392,  with  probable 
error  of  0".0252. 

But  as  the  parallax  of  stars  of  the  first 
inagnitude  is  0".209,  we  can  change  the 
angular  motion  of  the  sun  into  linear  motion 
in  space ;  and  hence,  taking  the  radius  of 
the  earth's  orbit  as  unity,  we  have  ^~  = 
1-623,  with  a  probable  jerror  of  0229,  for 
the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  space. 

**  Here,  then,"  saysM.  F.  W.  G.  Struve.  «*  we 
have  the  splendid  result  of  the  united  studies  of 
MM.  Argelander,  0.  Strove,  and  Peters,  grounded 
on  observations  made  at  the  three  (RuRsian)  ob- 
servatories of  Dorpat,  Abo,  and  Pulkova,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  the  following  thesis : — 
*  The  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space  is  di- 
rected to  a  point  of  the  celestial  vault  situated 
on  the  right  line  which  joins  the  two  stars  x 
and  /(  Herculis,  at  a  quarter  of  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  these  stars,  reckoning  from  r  Herculis^ 
The  velocity  of  this  motion  is  such  that  the  sun, 
with  all  the  bodies  which  depend  upon  it,  ad- 
vances annually  in  the  above  direction  1.623 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  33.550,- 
000  g:eographica^  miles.  The  possible  error 
of  this  last  number  amounts  to  1,733,000 
geographical  miles,  or  to  a  seventh  of  the 
whole  value.  We  may  then  wager  400,000 
to  1  that  the  sun  has  a  proper  progressive  mo- 
tion, and  1  to  1  that  it  is  comprised  between  the 
limits  of  thirty-eight  and  twenty-nine  millions 
of  geographical  miles.'  " — ^p.  108. 

That  is,  taking  95  millions  of  English 
miles  as  the  mean  radius  of  the  Earth's  or- 
bit, we  have  95  X  1-623=  154*  185  mil- 
lions of  miles,  and,  consequently, 

The  velocity  of  the  }    English  Mile*., 

Solar  System  ...  J  154,185,000  m  the  year. 
Do.      do.  422,424  in  a  day. 

Do.      do.  •  17,601  in  an  hour. 

Do.      do.  293  in  a  minute. 

Do.      do.  57  in  a  second. 

The  sun  and  all  his  planets,  primary  and 
secondary,  are  therefore  now  in  rapid  motion 
round  an  invisible  focus.  To  that  now  dark 
and  mysterious  centre,  from  which  no  ray, 
however  feeble,  shines,  we  may  in  another 
age  point  our  telescopes — detecting,  per- 
chance, the  great  luminary  which  controla 
our  system,  and  bounds  its  path — into  that 
vast  orbit  which  man  during  the  whole  cycle 
of  his  race  may  never  be  allowed  to  roiuid* 
If  the  buried  relics  of  primeval  life  have 
taught  us  how  brief  has  been  our  tenure  of 
this  terrestrial  paradise  compared  with  its 
occupancy  by  the  brutes  that  perish,  the 
sidereal  truths  which  we  have  been  ax- 
pounding  impress  upon  us  the  no  less 
humbling  lesson,  that  from  the  birth  of  man 
to  the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  system  to 
which  he  belongs  will  have  described  but  an 
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iDfioitesimal  arc  of  that  immeasurable  circle 
in  which  it  is  destiaed  to  revolve.  It  is  as 
if  the  traveller  or  naturalist,  equipped  for 
the  survey  of  nature's  beauties  and  wonders, 
had  been  limited  only  to  a  Sabbath's  jour- 
ney. Some  mountain  tops  might  rise  to 
his  view  as  he  creeps  along,  and  some  peaks 
might  disappear  beyond  the  horizon  which 
he  leaves  behind  ;  but  had  the  first  man  sur- 
veyed the  constellation  Hercules,  to  which 
our  system  is  advancing,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  as  remote  as  it  will  appear  to 
the  last  of  our  race. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  in 
Dumber  and  in  magnitude,  the  mind  ever 
fails  us.  We  stand  appalled  before  the 
mighty  spectre  of  boundless  space,  and  fal- 
tering reason  sinks  under  the  load  of  its 
bursting  conceptions.  But  placed,  as  we 
are,  on  the  great  locomotive  of  our  system, 
destined  surely  to  complete  at  least  one 
round  of  its  ethereal  course,  and  learning 
that  we  can  make  no  apparent  advance  on 
our  sidereal  journey,  we  pant  with  new  ar- 
dour for  that  distant  bourne  which  we  con- 
stantly approach  without  the  possibility  6f 
reaching;  it.  In  feeling  this  disappointment, 
and  patiently  bearing  it,  let  us  endeavour  to 
realize  the  great  truth  from  which  it  flows. 
It  cannot  occupy  our  mind  without  exalting 
and  improving  it.  It  cannot  take  its  place 
among  our  acquirements  without  hallowing 
and  ennobling  them.  Though  now  but  a 
truth  to  be  received,  it  may  yet  become  a 
principle  of  action,  and  though  now  veiled 
by  a  cloud,  it  may  yet  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet 
and  a  light  to  our  ways.  Whom  God  made 
after  his  own  image,  he  will  not  retain  in 
perpetual  darkness.  What  man's  reason  has 
made  known,  man  will  be  permitted  to  see 
and  to  understand.  '*  He  that  bindeth  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  looseth 
the  bands  of  Orion,  and  quieteth  Arcturus 
with  his  sons,"  will  in  His  own  time  "  dis- 
cover deep  things  out  of  darkness,"  and 
"  reveal  the  ordinances  of  heaven." 


AuT.*  X. — 1.  Statements  and  Reflections. 
By  Archbishop  Whately. 

2.  A  Concise  History  of  the  Hampden  Con- 
trmjersy,  Src.  ^c.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Lon- 
don,  1848. 

8.  A  Letter  to  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean 
of  Chichester  on  the  ablation  excited  by  the 
Appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  ifie  See  of 


Hereford.     By  Julius  Gharlbs  Habb, 
M.A.,  ArchdeaooQ  of  Lewes.     London, 

1848. 

It  has  been  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  Dr. 
Hampden  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  controversy, 
now  of  some  twelve  years'  standing,  in 
which  the  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue 
form  almost  the  only  subject,  ecclesiastical 
or  academic,  that  has  not  been  canvassed. 
The  Oxford  convocation  of  graduates, — ^Ita 
constitution, — the  veto  of  the  proctors  on  its 
proceedings, — ^its  legal  competency  to  pass 
a  vote  of  censure  on  a  theological  professor, 
excluding  him  from  the  board  for  naming 
university  preachers, — ^the  moral  weight  or 
technical  value  of  such  a  sentence, — the 
bearing  upon  it  of  another  Act,  six  years 
later,  making  the  same  professor  member  of 
another  board, — the  amount  of  confirmation 
implied  in  the  refusal,  at  a  still  later  period, 
to  rescind  the  original  censure ; — then,  com- 
ing down  to  the  present  time,  the  relation  in 
which  the  judgment  of  a  University  stands, 
or  ought  to  stand,  to  the  practical  matter  of 
church-preferment, — the  act  of  the  Crown, 
or  its  advisers,  in  appointing  to  a  bishopric 
a  man  under  an  alleged  University  ban  as 
a  heretic, — the  propriety  of  the  remonstrance 
of  certain  of  the  bishops, — the  force  of  a  con- 
g4  d'  ^/irc, — ^the  terror  of  a  premumre, — ^the 
position  of  a  dean  and  chapter  refusing  to 
concur  in  choosing  the  Queen's  presentee, 
— ^the  efiect  of  a  protest  by  the  dean  and  an 
individual  canon  against  the  choice,  as  re« 
gards  the  chance  of  martyrdom, — ^the  func- 
tions of  the  Archi-epis^pal  Court  for  con- 
firming the  bishop's  election, — the  claim  of 
objectors  to  be  heard  against  the  confirma- 
tion,— and  now,  lastly,  me  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  amid  this  chaos  of 
confused  forms  and  laws : — such  are  a  few 
of  the  interesting  points  raised  in  this  edify- 
ing controversy, — ^not  to  mention  the  infinite 
personalities  of  imputed  motives  and  sus- 
pected ends  on  all  sides ;  while  to  this  hour, 
the  main  original  inquiry, — Is  the  worthy 
Doctor,  around  whom  so  great  a  dust  has 
been  gathered,  a  heretic  or  a  true  man  ?— 
remains  substantially  where  it  was  in  1836, 
when  all  this  stir  beigan. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon 
this  inquiry  in  the  present  article.  We  re- 
gard it  as  an  inquiry  of  the  last  importance, 
afiecting  not  only  Dr.  Hampden's  personal 
reputation  for  orthodoxy,  but  the  general 
condition  and  tendency  of  the  learned  theo- 
logy of  our  day.  It  is  an  inquiry,  also,  of 
no  small  difficulty,  and  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  from  a  sense  of  its  vast  importance, 
we  would  desire  to  devote  more  tin»e  and 
space  to  it  than  we  can  now  command. 
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The  iBiliMnoe  of  philosophical  specalations 
upon  the  form  and  language  of  systematic 
or  dogmatic  theology,  is  a  fact  which  must 
be  admitted  on  all  hands.  In  truth,  traces 
of  that  influence  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
apostolic  times,  and  the  apostolic  writings 
themselves ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  passages  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are 
moulded  by  its  pressure  ;  and  at  any  rate, 
the  entire  first  Epistle  of  John,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  his  Crospel  also,  must  be  viewed 
as  an  express  and  pointed  shaping  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  into  an  attitude  of  anta- 
gonism against  incipient  Gnostic  errors.* 
Such  high  warrant  is  there,  even  in  the  in- 
spired Scriptures,  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
evangelical  testimony,  from  age  to  age,  to 
the  exigencies  of  human  thought,,  and  for 
the  adoption  of  technical  fbrmulce,  more 
precise  than  might  be  necessary  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  early  faith  and  love  to  meet  the 
proteus-like  ingenuity  of  philosophizing 
heresy. 

That  the  successive  creeds  and  confes- 
sions of  the  Church,  framed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  these  ever-shifting  forms  of  error, 
and  with  a  vjew  to  meet  them  at  every 
point,  contracted  more  and  more,  as  time 
rolled  on,  much  of  the  subtle  mode  of  think- 
ing, as  well  as  the  technical  terminology 
proper  to  the  schools, — is  a  fact,  as  we 
thus  see,  too  palpable  to  be  denied ;  the 
blame  of  which,  however,  if  blame  there  be, 
must  in  fairness  lie,  not  with  the  orthodox, 
who  almost  always  stood  on  the  defensive, 
but  with  the  transcendental  speculators 
against  whose  mysticism  or  sophistry  they 
had  constantly  to  contend.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, also,  that  for  certain  purposes,  con- 
nected with  the  defence  and  confirmation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  with  its  practical  and  spirit- 
ual life,  it  is  important  to  trace  the  influence 
of  these  oriental,  Platonic,  and  scholastic 
refinements,  on  the  confessedly  human  com- 
positions in  which  the  form  of  sound  doctrine 
has  come  to  be  embodied  ;  and  to  discri- 
minate in  the  systematic  theology  of  the 
modern  Christian  world,  between  what  it 
owes  to  this  sort  of  handling  and  treatment 
of  men,  and  what  it  derives  directly  from 
its  divine  source ;  or,  in  a  word,  between  the 
form  and  the  substance,  between  the  shell 
and  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  always  a  risk  of  mistake  or 
of  misunderstanding  :  of  mistake  oiTthe  part 
of  the  inquirer  himself  in  so  difficult  a 
field,  whose  very  weariness  of  the  subtleties 


•  We  might  refer  hero  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Colossians,  to  the  iotrodoction  to  John's  Gospel, 
and  particularly  to  the  technical  phraseology  of  bis 
first  epiatla,  "  Jettit  Cbriat  come  in  the  flesh,"  &c.  i 
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and  technicalities  among  which  he  must  dig 
for  the  sources  of  theolc^oal  phraseolc^y, 
may  occasion  a  recoil  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  a  di^ike  to  all  definition  of  the 
Divine  mysteries  whatever :  and  of  misun- 
derstanding, still  more,  whether  wilful  or 
not,  on  the  part  of  readers  predisposed  them^ 
selves  to  that  result,  or  sensitively  jealous 
and  afraid  of  it.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
thi&re  IS  danger  in  the  experiment.  The 
pure  nakedness  of  primeval  innocency  would, 
doubtless  be  far  preferable,  in  the  eye  of  k 
simple  taste,  to  all  the  complication  o^  ar-* 
tificial  costume  which  the  necessities  of 
dress  occasion^  while  yet,  to  cast  away 
clothing,  out  of  disgust  with  its  annoyances 
and  entanglements,  might  be  merely  to  in- 
vite the  cold  consuming  winds  of  the  bleak 
winter  to  destroy  all  life,  or  at  the  best,  to 
exhibit  a  bare  image^  and  most  inadequate 
resemblance  of  the  primitive  4Mrtiplicity  of 
the  gospel. 

We  are  far  from  presuming  to  give  an' 
opinion,   at  present,   as  to  the  manner  in . 
which  Dr.   Hampden  has  done  hi»  work ; 
nor  do  we  mean  even  to  hint  a  suspicion  of 
his  having  failed  in  his  arduous  navigation 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.     We   are 
inclined  to  believe  the  reverse  ;  and  this  im- 
pression, together  with  the  vast  arid  growing 
importance  of  the  whole  subiect,  would  dis- 
pose us  to  return  to  an  early  consideration 
of  his  great    work.     Our  object,    in    the 
meantime,  in  the  remarks  we  have  ventured 
to  throw  out,  is  to  maTce  it  plain,  in  the  first* 
place,  that  the  rise  of  a  controversy  out  of 
sucb  a  treatise  is  by  no  means  an  event  to 
be  wondered  at ;  and  secondly,  that  such  a 
controversy,  so  arising,  must   be  about  the 
very  last  to  admit  of  the  sort  of  discussion  it 
has  met  with  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden. 

For,  in  truth,  never  was  there  such  a 
knotty  question  in  theology  submitted  to 
such  utterly  incompetent  tribunals.  The 
first  Christian  emperors  were  ready  enoush 
to  apply  their  imperial  wisdom  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Athanasian  controver^ ;  and 
councils, — primitive,  medieval,  and  Popish, 
have  oflen  enough  assembled,  under  strange 
auspices,  for  the  settlement  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  But  Constantino  and  his  successors 
were  princes  in  theol(^y,  in  comparison 
with  our  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  pre^ 
sent  day ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that 
never  college  of  cardinals,  bishops,  or  pres- 
byters met,  so  ill-furnished  with  the  mate- 
rials fi>r  discussing  anoint  in  divinity,  as  the 
convocation  of  Oxford  graduates. 

The  first  subject  of  reflection,  accordingly, 
which  occurs  to  an  observer  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, is  the  Immenta^W  helplaamMan  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  a  question  aflTeet-^ 
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log  the  fundamental  artioles  of  her  own 
fitith.  Here  is  a  Divine  of  eminent  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  ability,  and  occupying 
a  position  of  vast  influence,  with  a  grave  j 
imputation  of  heresy  hanging  over  him  for  j 
years,  and  apparently  without  any  means 
whatever  of  having  it  brought  to  a  decisive 
and  authoritative  issue.  With  what  party 
the  blame  of  this  suspense  lies,  whether  with 
the  accused  or  with  his  accusers,  it  is  idle 
to  inquire.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  it 
is  true,  assures  us,  that  *'  for  eleven  years 
Dr.  Hampden  has  been  demanding  a  regular 
trial,  ana  courting  investigation,'^  and  he 
makes  a  great  point  of  this  against  his  ad- 
versaries. "  If,"  he  says,  "  they  had  thought 
it  possible  and  desirable  to  remove  him  from 
that  office," — the  office  of  Divinity  Professor 
at  Oxford, — "  by  bringing  him  to  a  regular 
trial  for  heresy,  and  obtaining  a  sentence 
against  him,  of  course  they  would  have  done 
90  many  years  ago :"  and  again,  he  remarks, 
concerning  the  application  made  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Minbters,  to  have  the  allegation  of 
heresy  inquired  into: — "still  more  unjus- 
tifiable would  it  have  been  to  have  with- 
drawn, in  coifipliance  with  the  remonstrants, 
the  recommendation  laid  before  her  Majesty, 
or  to  have  subjected  Dr.  Hampden  to  a  trial 
on  charges  for  which  these  remonstrants 
ought  to  nave  brought  him  to  trial — if  at  all 
— ^fourteen  years  before." 

It  would  have  been  obliging  if  his  Grace 
of  Dublin  had  condescended  to  specify  what 
"demands"  for  a  trial  Dr.  Hampden  has 
made,  or  could  make,  and  what  opportunities 
of  bringing  him  to  a  trial  his  opponents  have 
neglected.*  One  opportunity,  at  least,  they 
have  shown  that  they  would  willingly  have 
embraced.  When  the  two  houses  of  convoca- 
tion met,  as  usual,  pro  farmOf  at  the  recent 
opening  of  the  New  Parliament,  a  tolerably 
regular  and  carefully  prepared  document 


*  It  IB  true  th«  Archbishop  slightly  refers  to  the 
manner  of  procedure  in  the  suspension'  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey,  whose  sermon  '*  was  submitted  to  a  calm  ex- 
amination before  persons  to  whom  the  Statutes 
aaagn  that  office;**  and  he  adds,  **sach  a  trial  was 
not  deprecated,  but  earnestly  demanded  by  Dr. 
Hampoen."  We  might  ask,  when,  where,  and 
how  ?  But,  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  venture  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  value,  in  an  academic 
point  of  view,  of  the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Pusey — 
nahsard,  as  far  as  we  remember— by  a  few  Heads  in 
Oxford,  with  any  formal  libel,  oroof,  or  confes^on, 
and  the  condemnation  of  Hampden,  bv  a  vote  of  the 
ffeneral  body  reAising  to  confer  on  him  a  coveted 
diitinotioD,  so  signi&ant  and  emphatic  as  to  indi- 
cate sufficiently  an  entire  want  or  confidence,  and 
suggest  to  the  authorities  themselves  the  propriety 
of  a  more  judici^  procedure.  All  we  say  is,  that 
neither  act  is  an  act  of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  of 
ecclesiastical,  not  of  academic  discipltne»  that  vi« 
hare  apeak. 


was  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House — similar  to  what,  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  procedure,  would  be  called  a 
libel— containing  the  heads  of  charge  against 
the  Bishop-elect,  and  extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings in  support  of  them.  We  presume  that 
if  the  sittings  of  the  Convocation  had  been 
prolonged,  me  parties  taking  the  responsibi- 
lity of  circulating  that  document  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  the  further  responsibility 
of  founding  upon  it  some  judicial  procedure, 
or  some  ecclesiastical  movement.  This 
evidently  must  have  been  their  wish  and 
intention.  And  we  presume,  also,  that  Arch- 
bishop Whately  would  scarcely  have  advised 
Lord  John  Russell  to  depart  from  the  uniform 
precedent  of  a  century  since  the  case  of 
Hoadley,  in  order  to  give  the  Convocation 
liberty  to  take  up  the  case  of  Hampden. 

Having  referred  to  Whately  and  his  pam- 
phlet,  we  must  be  allowed  a  slight  digression 
on  the  merits  of  that  singular  production. 
"  Save  me  from  my  friends,"  may  well  be 
Pr.  Hampden's  exclamation,  if  the  learned 
and  logical  Archbishop  be  a  specimen.  As 
a  defence  of  Hampden,  his  tract  has  the 
unhappy  efiect  of  confirming  nearly  all  the 
suspicions  that  are  afloat ;  and  as  a  piece  of 
reasoning  or  special  pleading,  considered  on 
its  own  merits,  it  might  furnish  apt  illustra- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  fallacies  in  its  author's 
logic.  Thus,  the  accusers  of  Dr.  Hampden 
must,  according  to  Whately,  be  hypocrites 
or  fools,  because,  having  tolerated  him  in  a 
theological  chair,  they  object  to  his  being 
raised  to  an  episcopal  throne.  Thb  roaster 
of  dialectics  thinks  he  has  made  a  capital  hit, 
when  clenching  his  ingenious  sophistry  with 
a  somewhat  irreverent  use  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage, he  says : — 

^  And  yet  one  would  think,  BonndDess  in  reli« 
gions  opinions  must  be,  at  least,  not  less  reqoislts 
— ^perhaps  even  more  so — in  a  professor,  who  is 
necessarily  occupied  in  training  for  the  ministry 
successive  ffeoeradons  of  divini^  students  (who 
are  required,  generally,  by  the  bishops,  to  attend 
his  lectures),  than  in  a  bishop,  who  may,  and 
sometimes  does,  take  no  part,  personally,  in  the 
instruction  and  examination  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders — handing  them  over  altogether  to  his 
chad|ains. 

**  From  this  most  important  and  reqxmsible 
office,  held  by  Dr.  Hampden  for  so  many  yean, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him.  But  whan 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  Dr.  Hampden  from  the 
professorsnip,  by  raising  him  to  the  bench,  then 
the  remonstrants  loudly  called  for  an  inquiry  into 
his  doctrines,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  conviction 
that  they  were  heterodox,  but  avowedly  on  the 
ffroand  of  the  clamour  that  had  been  raised  *g^nst 
him. — *  And  as  they  cried  oat,  and  cast  ofiT their 
ck)thes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air,  the  chief  cap- 
tain commanded  him  to  be  brought  into  the  casue, 
and  bade  that  be  should  be  examined  by  scourg- 
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ing,  tbtt  h«  mSsfiA  knowwltoratm  th^  eried  bo 
jil^uwt  him.'— ^Acto  xzUm  98,  M. 

**  A  fltraofler,  tben,  tuch  as  1  have  been  sup- 
posing,  would  be  struck  with  this  as  ooe  of  the 
most  extraordinary  features  of  this  strange  trans- 
action— that  men  professing  great  zeal  for  purity 
of  doctrine  should  be  found  imploring  Ministers  to 
*  make  choice  of  some  other  person'  for  a  bishopric, 
and  to  leave  Dr.  Hampden  in  an  office  especidly 
calling  for  sound  theological  vi^ws,  because  his 
views  aie  nasoiind !" 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  Arch- 
bishop's proof  against  Dr.  Hampden's  accus- 
ers. He  runs  them  up  still  more  triumph- 
antly into  a  corner.  Why  object  to  his 
being  a  bishop,  when  you  submitted  (not 
without  recalcitration,  however)  to  his  being 
a  professor  ?  Nay,  why,  and  with  what  con- 
sistency, make  a  stir  about  his  "  heterodoxy," 
even,  in  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  theology, 
when  you  left  him  undisturbed  before,  for 
three  whole  years,  as  an  Examiner  for  de- 
srees  in  Arts,  as  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  and  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  ? 

'^It  would  require  a  longer  discussion  than  I 
shall  now  enter  on  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Hampden's  Bampian  Lectures  is,  in  ftct» 
aoiind ;  bnt  that  it  was  not  thought  objectioiiable 
hy  the  great  mass  of  the  universitv  is  an  asser- 
tion much  more  easy  to  be  establisned  than  most 
theological  dogmas;  for,  first,  the  vote  of  convo- 
cation relative  to  these  lectures  was  not  passed 
till  about  three  years  after  they  were  delivered, 
and  about  two  years  after  they  were  published. 
If  they  were  heretical,  why  were  not  proceedings 
taken  at  the  time  f  Why  was  the  discovery  and 
the  censure  of  the  heterodoxy  delayed  tifl  Dr. 
Hampden  was  nominated  Regius  Profossor  f 

^The  answer— the  only  answer,  as  far  as  I 
know — ^that  is  given  by  Dr.  Hampden's  assailants, 
is  one  to  which  I  invite  your  attention,  that  you 
may  jodge  wlutt  is  the  soundness  of  their  reason- 
ing, and  what  the  truth  of  their  statements.  It 
is,  that  duriitf  this  interval  of  three  years,  Dr. 
Ibmpden  didnot  hold  any  responsible  situation, 
in  which  the  soundness  of  his  religions  views 
was  a  matter  of  high  importance.  Now,  suppos- 
ing this  assertion  true,  what  a  wretchedly  lame 
plea  does  this  constitute!  A  man  is  selected 
from  the  whole  university  by  the  heads  of  colleges 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  from  the  university 
pulpit,  which  are  afterwards  puUisbed  (printed 
they  must  be  by  the  injunction  of  the  founder), 
and  go  forth  to  the  world  with  this  high  sanction 
from  the  university — uncensured ;  and  then  this 
university  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  Chris- 
tian pubhc, — *  it  is  true  this  work  is  full  of  most 
dangerous  errors,  and  is  likely  to  mislead  you ; 
bnt  that  is  nothing  to  us,  so  long  as  the  author  is 
not  placed  in  anv  new  situation  of  responsibility 
within  these  waUs !'  Snch  is  the  plea  set  up  in 
behalf  of  the  nniversi^  by  those  who  nrge  her 
claim  to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Sovereign's 
responsible  advisers. 

*^  But  this  plea,  which  would  be  worthless  and 
disgraceful  if  founded  on  fact,  is  utterly  at  vari- 
luioe  with  fiKsts.    During  that  interval  above  al- 


luded to,  Dr.  Hampden  occupied  no  less  than 
three  highly  important  official  situations.  1.  At 
the  time  of"^  the  publication  of  the  work  he  was, 
and  continued  to  be  afterwards,  the  senior  Public 
Examiner  for  Degrees  of  Arts;  one  essential 
requisite  in    the    examination  being   theology. 

2.  He  was,  during  the  above  mentioned  interval, 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  Prin- 
cipal of  St  Mary's  Hall;  having,  as  such,  the 
complete  superintendence  of  the  studies,  secular 
and  religious,  of  the  members  of  that  hall.    And, 

3,  he  was  also  appointed,  by  certain  heads  of 
houses  to  whom  the  nomination  belongs,  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy.** 

This  is  surely  strange  reasoning.  Does 
Dr.  Whately  think  it  will  impose  on  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  working  of  af. 
fidrs?  Is  a  prescription  of  three  years'  tole- 
ration of  a  hopeful  man  at  college,  to  bar  a 
challenge  of  his  opinions,  when  he  is  brought 
out  of  comparative  obscurity  into  the  sun- 
shine of  Royal  patronage  and  favour?  And 
is  the  bench  of  bishops  to  be  regarded  as  a 
house  of  refuge  for  damaged  theological 
reputations, — a  retreat  in  which  unsafe  di- 
vinity  professors  may  be  shelved  and  shel- 
tered with  impunity  ?  The  Archbishop  may 
be  quite  right  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  in  as- 
cribing the  prosecution  of  his  friend  to  motives 
less  creditable  than  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy^ 
but  he  is  unhappy  in  his  mode  of  proving  it. 

Nori^thb  the  only  instance  of  peculiar 
logic  in  the  Irish  Primate's  Tract.  Towards 
the  close  of  it,  adverting  to  certain  unfound- 
ed rumours  that  had  prevailed  in  Oxford,  as 
to  the  formation  of  a  league  among  such  men 
as  Arnold,  Hampden,  Blanco  White,  Dr. 
Hinds,  and  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  Tract- 
arian  confederacy,  the  Archbishop  proceeds 
to  notice  another  false  report : — 

**  In  the  same  spirit  it  has  been  lately  main- 
tained, I  understand,  by  a  near  connexion  of  Mr. 
Newman,  that  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton  Ledures 
were  the  work  not  so  much  of  himsebf  as  of  Mr. 
Blanco  White,  because  the  latter  had  been  observ- 
ed to  give  utterance  in  conversation  to  numy  of 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  lectures ;  no  very 
wonderful  result,  one  would  think,  of  ^  having 
heard  or  read  what  Dr.  Hampden  was  writing, 
and  having  acquiesced  in  some  of  his  views. 
Any  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hampden, 
how  Httle  soever  they  may  concur  with  him  in 
opinion,  must  be  well  aware  that  he  is  one  of  the 
Ust  men  to  adopt  and  maintain,  on  any  human  | 
authority,  conclusions  of  which  he  was  not  fully 
convinced.** 

What  an  ingenious  shifting  of  the  ouestion ! 
Coincidence  in  opinion  with  Blanco  White  is 
the  real  charge, — a  charge  serious  enough 
against  a  theological  professor,  and  in  this 
case,  as  we  firmly  trust,  utterly  unfounded. 
But  how  adroitly  docs  the  Archbishop  dispose 
of  it,  turning  it  into  an  imputation  of  moral 
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dishonesty,  as  if  HampdeD  wore  accused  of 
joining  with  Blanco  White  in  asserting  what 
he  did  not  believe.  And  all  this  is  to  make 
way  for  a  clever  retort,  which  it  is  needless 
to  quote,  on  what  he  goes  on  to  describe  as 
the  unscrupulous  policy  of  a  certain  un- 
scrupulous Tractarian  Triumvirate. 

But  the  choicest  specimen,  perhaps>  is  in 
the  following  extract  :• — 

**  By  those  who  do  matntain  the  principDes  of 
those  tracts  Dr,  Hampden's  Bampton  Iiectures 
were  early  assailed,  though  with  little  or  no  efiect 
on  the  public  mind.  The  cause  of  the  hostilitv 
was  obvious.  Hb  lectores  were,  as  wetl  as  all 
his  sabeeanent  pfublicattons,  wholly  att  variance 
with  the  ooctrines  of  the  tracts,  especially  with 
their  endeavours  to  place  human  expositions  and 
formnlmies,  and  oral  traditions,  on  a  level  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  the  title,  as 
I  remember,  of  one  of  the  earliest  pamphlets  writ- 
ten against  him  was.  The  Foundattcns  of  the  Faith 
assaued  at  Oxford,  One  may  naturally  ask,  *  of 
what  6uth  t'    ManifiBstly,  the  faith  of  the  tract 

City,  and  not  that  of  our  Church.  For  this  latter 
B  its  foundation  on  Scri|>ture  alone,  which  is 
expressly  declared  to '  contain  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  ;'  while  creeds  and  other  formularies 
are  received  by  our  Church,  no^  as  a  foundation, 
but  a  superstructure,  ^  because  they  may  be  proved 
by  holy  writ.'  Now,  it  has  never  been  even  pre- 
tended that  Dr.  Hampden  impugned  the  authority 
of Scriptare.  The '  &ith,'  therewre,  whose  ^  fbuno- 
ations'  he  was  accused  of  assailing  (and  be  did 
assail  them  very  powerfully),  is  maiufestly  not 
that  of  the  Church,  but  that  of  those  nominal 
members  of  it  who  studiously  inculcate  doctrines 
utterly  opposed  to  its  fundamental  principles." 

Let  the  syllogism  of  this  paragraph  be 
noted.  I.  Major  premise  :  The  Cjiurch 
grounds  her  faith  on  Scripture  alone,  receiv- 
ing  creeds  and  other  formularies,  *'  because 
they  may  be  proved  by  holy  writ."  H. 
Minor  premise :  Dr.  Hampden  never  im- 
pugns the  authority  of  Scripture  (not  a 
word  here  as  to  his  treatment  of  "creeds 
and  other  formularies,"  the  only  point  at  is- 
sue).  HI.  Conclusion  :  Therefore,  the  faith 
he  is  accused  of  assailing  cannot  be  that  of 
the  Church,  but  must  be  that  of  persons  in- 
culcating doctrines  opposed  to  the  Church's 
fundamental  principles.  Or,  otherwise: 
The  Church  receives  creeds  and  other  for- 
mularies as  proved  by  holy  writ :  Dr.  Hamp- 
den  never  impugns  the  authority  of  holy 
writ :  Therefore,  in  the  matter  of  creeds  and 
other  formularies,  he  agrees  with  the  Church. 
We  humbly  submit  this  example  as  one 
which  may  be  embalmed  in  the  Book  on 
Fallacies,  in  the  next  edition  of  Whately's 
Logic. 

Seriously,  we  question  the  good  taste  of 
the  Archbishop's  interference  in  this  strife, 
and  we  more  than  doubt  his  competency  to 


deal  with  Bome  of  the  eTements  which  it 
seems  to  us  to  involve.  Whether  doctrinal* 
ly,  ecoJesiastici^ly,  or  politically  viewed,  we 
regard  the  controversy  as  fraught  with  prin- 
ciples, and  ominous  of  issues,  such  as  nei- 
ther his  subtle  reasoning  nor  his  simple 
story-telling — ^when  he  amiably  and  narra-  ^ 
tively  recites  his  old  and  somewhat  silly  con- 
test with  his  Bufl^lk  parishioners  about  a 
foot-path— can  adequately  dispooe  of.  Mat- 
ters  are  evidently  hastening  to  a  crisis  that 
will  demand  difierent  treatment  from  thai  • 
with  which  such  prelates  as  Archbishop 
Whately, — and  we  may  add,  such  premiers 
as  either  Lord  J(^n  Russell  or  Sir  Robert 
Peel, — ^would  heal  the  disjointed  frame-work 
of  Church  and  State. 

Thus,  to  return  to  our  first  observation, 
the  helplessness  of  the  Church,  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  discipline  generally,  and  especially 
in  the  trial  of  alleged  heresy  or  heterodoxy 
of  doctrine,  has  hitherto  been,  to  a  large 
extent,  her  security.  Her  safety  has  been 
supposed  to  lie  in  impotency  and  quiescence. 
But  let  the  waters  be  troubled,  and  the  stir 
among  the  invalids  will  be  such,  as  scarcely 
anytliuig  but  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Saviour  Himself  can  meet.  For  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  child  of  compromise  ; — 
not  the  compromise  of  Christian  charity,  but 
the  compromise  of  worldly  prudence. 

Our  heart  bleeds  for  the  unhappy  position 
of  the  evangelical  men  in  the  English 
Church  at  this  moment ;  and  we  are  inclin. 
ed  to  ask,  in  all  kindness  and  sincerity,  cao 
they  be  in  earnest  in  hailing  this  Episcopate 
of  Hampden's  as  a  triumph  ?  That  men 
like  Whately  should  rejoice  in  his  victory 
over  the  Tractarians ;  cheer  on  Lord  John 
in  his  curt  answers  to  recusant  deans,  and 
be  charmed  with  the  {Mety  of  his  dosing  let. 
ter,  in  which,  having  gained  his  end,  he 
sighs  f(Mr  a  godly  parochial  ministry,  is  all 
very  well.  But  can  the  really  spiritual 
evangelical  men  in  the  Church  be  satisfied 
or  at  ease  % 

Is  it  true,  or  not,  we  would  like  to  ask, 
that  the  present  Government  intended  to  pro- 
mote Montague  Villiers  to  the  bench  ?  His 
nomination  to  the  See  of  Manchester  was 
announced  in  the  daily  papers,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  usually  recognised  Grovemment 
organs ;  and  he  is  understood  to  have  re- 
ceived congratulations  on  that  score, — pre- 
mature perhaps,  but  premature  through  ex« 
cessive  faith  in  the  honour  of  politicians. 
He  would  indeed  have  consecrated  the  new 
Manchester  Bishopric.  We  say  nothing 
against  the  eminent  scholar  and  schoolmas- 
ter who  has  obtained  the  appointment.  We 
know  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a 
bishop.     But  we  repeat  the  question — not  to 
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the  Govennnent  who  are  the  patrons,  for  we 
do  not  object  to  their  exeroising  their  own 
discretion,  but  to  the  evangelical  party  in 
the  English  Church — ^is  it  true  that  Monta- 
tague  Viliiers  was  named  for  the  Manches- 
ter Bishopric, — a  man  certainly  eligible  on 
positive  as  well  as  negative  grounds, — a  man 
whose  promotion  might  have  been  a  presage 
of  good  to  England, — and  that  the  Ministry 
abandoned  him  out  of  deference  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  Bishops— or  of  a  Bishop? 
We  lay  little  stress  on  any  charge  of  Mille- 
narianism  on  which  such  remotistrance  might 
be  based ;  we  might  differ  from  Mr.  Viliiers 
on  that  head  as  much  as  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don himself.  But  as  a  representative  of  the 
Evangelical  party  in  the  English  Church, 
and,  what  is  more,  of  energetic  vital  godli> 
Bess  itself,  Montague  Viliiers,  with  all  his 
Millenarianism,  is  worth  several  Hampdens, 
orthodox  to  the  very  core.  And  still,  there- 
Ibre,  the  question  recurs, — ^Did  the  ministry 
listen  to  objections  against  Mr.  Viliiers  for 
Manchester,  from  the  very  prelate,  or  pre- 
lates, whom  they  defied  in  the  case  of  Hamp- 
den's  nomination  to  Hereford  ?  Did  they 
choose  a  nobody  instead  of  Viliiers  for  the 
one  see,  on  the  representation  of  the  very 
party  or  parties  whom  they  would  not  grati- 
fy by  presenting  anybody  but  Hampden  to 
the  other  ? 

The  answer  may  be  prohibited,  or  it  may 
be  painful.  If  the  actual  history  of  the 
Manchester  Bishopric  be  what  it  is  currently 
reported  to  be,  it  must  seriously  detract  from 
the  ^cJat  of  the  Premier's  boldness  in  the 
matter  of  Hereford.  Montague  Viliiers  is 
not  a  man  for  the  modem  liberal  party  to 
rally  upon.  He  has  no  sufficient  backing. 
Beyond  personal  devotedness,  family  station, 
and  public  usefulness  not  often  rivalled 
among  the  working  clergy  of  the  Church,  he 
has  no  name  to  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Hampden  has.  With  all  the  other 
qualification^,  as  we  hope,  in  nearly  equal 
measure  with  Viliiers,  he  has  the  advantage 
of  an  anti-tractarian,  anti-sectarian,  anti- 
creed-and-confession  repute,  such  as  emi- 
nentiy  fits  him  for  being  the  Helen  of  a  mo- 
dem liberal  and  ecclesiastical  Trojan  war. 
To  offend  the  High  Church  party  for  the 
sake  merely  of  an  evangelical  appointment, 
would  be  madness  ; — to  fall  in  with  a  man 
who,  being  evangelical,  is  also  something 
more,  and  around  whom  all  may  cluster, 
from  the  extreme  of  liberalism,  renouncing 
every  standard,  to  the  height  of  evangelical 
piety,  acquiescing  only  too  thankfully  in 
anything  that  is  not  Puseyite— was  a  lucky 
chance  which  our  friends  in  power  could  not 
be  expected  to  throw  away.  In  Viliiers, 
they  could  merely  promote  personal  worth  ; 


with  Hampden,  they  could,  in  addition,  play 
a  public  game. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  again  ask, 
what  do  the  evangelical  men  in  the  English 
Church  say  ?  Are  they  satisfied  and  at 
ease  ?  is  this  King-Log  system  of  Church 
government  as  much  to  their  mind  as  ever  ? 
Are  they  content  that  there  should  bis  no 
form  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  for  the  trial 
of  heresy  ?  Is  the  crown-patronage,  with 
the  statute  of  premunire  to  enforce  it,  still 
to  be  their  sheet-anchor  ?  All  very  well, 
when  It  is  a  tracts rian  conspiracy  that  is  to  be 
put  down.  But  have  they  no  fear  that  their 
turn  may  come  next  ?  The  Dean  of  Here- 
ford, weak  and  fond  old  man  as  he  is,  is  a 
victim  whose  impotent  resistancy  occasions 
a  smile  rather  than  a  sigh.  But  change  the 
scene  and  the  actors,  and  some  untoward 
enough  things  may  happen.  An  earnest 
evangelical  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  a  semi- 
popish  prelate  given  them  to  choose,  or  a 
pious  rector  or  vicar  (for  higher  game  than 
curates  is  now  aimed  at  by  our  Exeters), 
taken  to  task  upon  the  burial  or  baptismal 
services,  are  conceivable  cases  such  as,  ere 
long,  may  make  our  friends  feel  the  want  of 
a  tribunal  more  free  than  the  Primate's 
Commissioners,  for  hearing  objections  against 
Bishops-elect,  and  a  synod  more  spiritual 
than  the  Court  of  Arches,  for  putting  a  pres- 
byter's soundness  in  the  faith  to  the  proof. 

The  truth  is,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  the 
reformed  Church  of  England  is  notoriously 
and  avowedly  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
widest  possible  comprehension.  With  her 
Articles  on  the  one  hand,  giving  a  clear 
enough  Calvinistic  sound,  and  her  Service- 
book  on  the  other,  giving  no  certain  sound  at 
all,  she  was  of  set  purpose  made  from  the 
beginning,  with  bosom  wide  and  capacious 
for  embracing  all  shades  of  opinion  short  of 
open  popery,  arid  the  most  ultra- puritanism. 
It  is  well  known  that  neither  Henry,  nor 
Elizabeth,  nor  the  statesmen  who  aided 
them  in  constructing  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment,  wished  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the  popish 
Church  conforming  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  that  many,  accordingly,  did  conform, 
with  their  religious  views  almost  wholly  un- 
changed ;  while  again,  if  the  more  evangeli- 
cal party  would  only  submit  to  the  cere- 
monies— putting  on  the  right  clothing,  and 
making  the  right  obeisances — they  might 
teach  what  spiritual  faith"  they  chose,  with 
little  risk  of  interruption  or  ejection.  It  was 
upon  questions  of  outward  order  and  ritual 
uniformity,  that  the  Puritans  in  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  Wesleyans  in  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  were  separated  from  the  Church ; 
and  still,  all  along,  down  to  the  present  day, 
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the  diatinotive  policy  of  the  Ekigliah  Bstab- 
lishment,  considered  as  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  noay  be  fairly  said  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  doctrinal  latitudinari- 
anisni. 

This,  indeed,  has  oAen  been  loudly  pro- 
claimed as  its  very  boast ;  that  it  is  inquisi- 
torial into  no  man's  faith,  provided  only  there 
be  a  decent  submission  to  her  articles  as  ar- 
tides  of  peace,  and  to  her  canons,  or  to  her 
usages,  as  conditions  of  order.     The  very 
variety  of  sounds  given  forth  by  its  trumpet, 
in  the  various  sections,  of  high  and   low 
Church,  Calvinism,  Arminianism,  rigid  or- 
thodoxy, laxity  almost* reaching  Socinianism 
itself — sacramentarian     superstition     even 
worse  than  Papal,  and  such  mere  indifier. 
entism  as  an  honest  Deist  might  be  ashamed 
of^ — ^this  wide  range  of  parties,  from  the 
tropical  fervour  of  the  most  spiritual  and  mis- 
sionary  zeal,  to  the  polar  ice  of  mere  dead 
formality, — ^has  not  unfrequently  been  parad- 
ed by  the  defenders  of  the  Church's  political 
position,  as  one  of  its  chief  recommendations. 
And  doubtless  it  has  its  advantages  ;  if  the 
State  Church  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  engine  of 
Government, — an  ornament  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  aristocracy, — a  profession,  like  the 
army,  of  patronage  and  preferment, — a  re- 
fuge and  harbour  for  men  of  learned  leisure, 
— an  institute  for  keeping  up  the  decencies 
of  public  worship  and  private  virtue  through- 
out the  land.     But  there  are  inconveniences 
also  attending  this  plan.     It  of  course  im- 
plies  that  the  Church  binds  herself,  or  con- 
sents to  be  bound,  hand  and  foot ;  she  be- 
comes a  corporation  of  clergy,  disciplined, 
marshalled,  and  ruled,  as  any  other  body  of 
civic  functionaries,  in  the  law,  or  in  public 
offices,  must  be  :  she  ceases  to  have  any  in- 
ternal power  of  action  over  or  among  her 
,  own  members;  she  can  be  no  judge  in  con- 
troversies.    Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it,  in  so 
far  as  the  State  is  concerned.     The  plan,  as 
a  piece  of  State-craft,  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  a  general  quiescence  among  all 
the  elements  of  strife  embosomed  in   the 
Church,  and  in  an  age  of  defective  spiritual 
vitality,  this  may  be  practicable :  dead  men 
fight  no  battles,  as  they  tell  no  tales.     But 
when  a  breath  from  above,  or  from  below, 
or  both,    causes  the  dormant   energies  of 
opinion  and  faith  to  stand  forth, — ^Actseon's 
task  among  his  hounds,  or  that  of  Cadmus 
with  his  crop  of  dragon-teeth,   is  scarcely 
worse  than  the  statesman's  who  would  still 
try   to  keep  the  peace.     In  the  icy  atmo- 
sphere of  the  18th  century,  the  Bangorian 
controversy,     smothered     in    Convocation, 
might  harmlessly  difiuse  itself  through  the 
press  over  the  cold  and  stagnant  surface  of 
the  religious  world  of  that  age.     But  the 


Hampden  coBtroversy  haa  fUha  xm  other 
days,  having  more  in  them  of  Laud  than  of 
Hoadley  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  adroit 
management  can  balance  parties  now,  better 
than  it  did  then,  or  if  the  children  struggling 
in  the  womb  of  Mother  Church  must  come 
to  the  birth,  or  be  allowed  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel. 

This  indeed  is  the  worst  of  that  adjourn-' 
mentof  difficult  questions  which  ofUn  looks 
at  the  time  so  wife  and  prudent,  they  are  >d- 
most  sure  to  come  up  again.  Weary  of  an 
exciting  and  exhausting  warfare,  the  con* 
tending  parties  in  a  great  practical  contro* 
versy  are  fain  to  listen  to  proposals  for  a 
truce ;  an  ambiguous  concordat  h  ^ausibly 
framed  and  authoritatively  imposed ;  politi- 
cians get  rid  of  an  embarrassment,  and 
polemical  divines  and  party  leaders  are  sur- 
prised into  a  sort  of  sulky  and  suspicious  si- 
lence. But  the  snoouldering  embers  of  the 
fire  are  still  there,  over  which  worldly 
statesmen  need  to  tread  very  warily,  ai^ 
which  any  rising  breeze  of  religious  excite- 
ment may  again  fan  into  a  flame.  Ecolesio 
astical  history  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this* 
remark  ;  and  the  progress  of  passing  events, 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  seems 
destined  to  furnish  another  instance  of  its 
truth,  in  the  acting  over  again  of  the  very 
serio-comic  drama  that  was  but  rehearsed, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  the  days  of  the  Jameses 
and  the  Charleses. 

Out  of  the  Hampden  controversy,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  there  are  three  several  par- 
ties,  at  the  least,  who,  we  cannot  doubt,  are 
extracting  matter  of  grave  reflection. 

We  turn  first  to  the  beaten  party — the  de- 
feated or  discomfited  Tractarians.  The 
movement  against  Hampden  from  the  outset 
has  been  mainly  pronK)ted  by  them.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Oxford  Convocation  vote  of 
1886,  the  Evangelicals  were  nearly  as 
earnest  as  the  Puseyites ;  and  we  well  re- 
member the  pressing  and  somewhat  prosy 
articles  in  which  for  weeks  the  London  Re- 
cord laboured  to  rally  the  Evangelical  troops 
for  the  muster.  But  now  it  seems  that,  in 
their  simplicity,  they  were  taken  in  and 
made  tools  of  by  the  more  wily  Jesuits, 
whom  they  joined  as  allies.  With  what 
measure  of  exact  truth — for  even  hooeat 
men  forget — and  with  what  good  grace,  this 
acknowledgment  is  made,  we  pretend  not 
to  determine ;  although  it  seems  odd  that  the 
London  Record,  like  his  Grace  of  Oxford, 
should  persist  in  harping  upon  certain  virtif 
al  retractations  and  withdrawals,  and  so  forth, 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hampden,  all  of  which 
Dr.  Hampden  himself  emphatically,  and  not 
without  indignation,  disowns.  This  is  too 
like  an  afUr-tbought  or  an  expedient  fi>r 
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falling  softly,  to  be  altogether  creditable, 
either  in  a  religious  journal  or  in  a  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  €rod;  and  we  might 
have  wished  a  franker  and  ftiller  judgment, 
in  the  light  of  calm  inquiry,  upon  those 
very  statements  and  speculations  which  the 
Record  once  thought  so  dangerous.  But 
passing  from  this,  we  firmly  believe  that  it 
was  by  his  Protestantism,  and  not  by  any 
heresy,  that  Dr.  Hampden  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  semi-papists  :  it  is  by  them 
chiefly  that  the  war  against  him  has  been 
carried  on  ;  and  it  is  they  that  feel  his  suc- 
cess, in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts  to 
thwart  it,  to  be  a  "  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement."  We  have  observed, 
however,  as  we  think,  that  this  party  con- 
trive often  to  rise  by  means  of  falls,  and  to 
extract  power  out  of  defeat ;  they  may  be 
driven  back  a  little  when  they  come  for- 
ward too  boldly,  and  they  may  drop  their 
premature  air  of  confidence  and  arrogance  ; 
but  they  work  all  the^  more  insidiously  and 
diligently  underground,  leavening  more  ex- 
tensively with  their  manifold  and  soothing 
subtlety  the  predisposed  society  of  an  un- 
easy age.  Nor  are  there  wanting  in  this 
discomfiture,  or  in  the  manner  of  it,  circum- 
stances which  may  leave  behind  other  and 
more  lasting  influences  than  many  think. 
"  The  Hampden  Farce,"  as  it  is  flippantly  if 
not  wittily  called,  or,  by  way  of  mock-hero- 
ic, "  The  Hampden  Tragedy,"  may  be  for- 
gotten sooner  by  the  gainers  than  the  losers 
of  the  game.  No  £)ubt  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  Henry  of  Exeter  get  a  fall,  and  poor  old 
Dr.  Merewether  making  dolorous  prepara- 
tion for  imaginary  martyrdom,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  handling  his  antagonist  with 
such  inimitable  ease  and  consummate  tact. 
But  there  is  a  sting  left  behind  that  may 
prove  no  laughing  matter  even  to  "them 
that  win."  Good,  decent,  and  devout 
Church-of-England  men  will  not  have  much 
satisfaction  in  looking  back  on  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  set  at  naught,  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral hierarchy  befooled,  and  shouts  of  ridi- 
cule and  sfeom  ringing  through  the  crowded 
Old  Bow  Church  in  the  city,  at  one  of  the 
most  solemn  of  the  Church's  ceremonies — 
the  confirmation  of  a  successor  to  the  Apos- 
tles. Nor  can  the  University-men,  scattered 
•11  over  England,  fail  to  have  their  pride 
hurt,  and  their  esprit-de-cor^s  stirred,  by  the 
slighting  way  in  which  a  double  vote  of 
Convocation  is  set  aside,  as  little  better  than 
the  clamour  of  a  rabble  of  boys.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  if  any  one  had  set  him- 
self  to  contrive  a  case,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  all  the  awkwardnesses 
and  anomalies  of  the  Church's  relations  to 
the  Skate,  he  could  not  have  done  better  than 


get  up  this  Hampden  controversy.      The 
real  truth  is,  that,  just  as  Cicero  once  re- 
marked of  a  certain  order  of  soothsayers, 
that  he  wondered  how  they  could  look  one 
another  in  the  face  without  lauching;  so  we 
scarcely  can  fancy  a  High  Churchman,  or 
a  Churchman  of  any  sort,  uttering  hence- 
forth his  high  sounding  boast  about  "our 
Apostolic  Church,"  "our  admirable  Litur- 
gy," and  so  forth,  without  a  smile  or  a  blush, 
as  he  thinks  of  the  Hampden  controversy. 
Some  Hotspur,  bent  on  fretting  him,  has  but 
to  gel  a  starling  taught  to  cry  "  The  Hamp- 
den Controversy."     There  must  be  many 
besides   the  Puseyites,  among  both  clergy 
and  laity,  to  whom  all  this  will  be  as  gall 
and  wormwood.     They  cannot  hold  up  their 
heads  before   any  intelligent  foreigner,  or 
any  intelligent  man   at   home  or  abroad, 
Protestant  or  Papist,  who  has  the  least  idea 
of  what  a  Church  of  Christ  is,  and  defend 
such  a  state  of  things  as  the  Hampden  con- 
troversy  brings  out.     We  have  no  doubt  that 
this  feeling,  which   must  ever  be  growing 
more  intense  the  more  such  men  reflect  on 
what  has  taken  place,  will  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  Tractarians,  or  at  least  of  those  who, 
upon  Church  principles,  have  large  sympa- 
thy with  the  Tractarians.     What  may  be 
the  next  phase  of  that  ominous  movement, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.     Already  many  of 
that  party  are  loudly  complaining  of  the  Es- 
tablishment as,  in  its  present  ultra-Erastian 
constttutiouj  an  incubus  rather  than  a  sup- 
port to  the  Church ;  and  there  are  "  brave 
words  on  the  bridge,"  about  the  Church  se- 
parating from  the  State.     It  is  assumed  that 
she  is  to  march  off  with  all  her  endowments 
upon  her  back.     How  far  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  houses  of  Parliament  would  be  dis- 
posed to  sanction  such  a  heavy-laden  flight 
from  Troy,  and    how  far  our  Tractarian 
friends   might   be  willing   to  escape   from 
thraldom  unencumbered, — may  be  as  yet 
insoluble  problems.     But  the  very  mooting 
of  points  like  these  is  significant  of  a  storm 
brewing,  which  cannot  long  be  pent   up; 
and  believing,  as  we  do,  in  spite  oi  sceptical 
sneers  in  certain  quarters,  that  the  revived 
Church-feeling  in  England  is  both  a  great 
reality  and  a  great  power, — ^no  sham,  as  Car- 
lyle  would  call  it,  or  mere  wordy  noise,  but 
a  living  thing, — we  own  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  grow  and  practise 
and  prosper  for  a  season.     There  is  more 
danger  to  our  statesmen,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
from    underrating  than  from  exaggerating 
this  moral  force,  plainly  destined  as  it  is  to 
be  one  of  the  master-forces  of  the  age :  and 
one  reason  why  we  take  the  view  we  have 
now  indicated  of  the  bearing  of  this  Hamp- 
den controversy  on  the  progress  of  Pusey- 
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ism,  is  just  that  we  conceive  it  likely  to  en- 
courage  our  merely  secular  politicians  of  all 
parties  in  treating  with  unwise  incredulity 
and  unstatesmanlike  contempt  the  spiritual 
power  over  which  they  appear  to  have 
gained  so  easy  and  so  cheap  a  victory. 

Next,  we  have  a  word  to  say  of  the  Evan- 
gelical men  in  the  Church  of  England,  whom 
we  love  as  brethren,  and  with  whose  devo- 
tedness  we  earnestly  sympathize.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  their  position, — if  they  will 
bear  with  our  plain  speaking, — ^that  they  have 
always  found  themselves  merely  tolerated  in 
the  Establishment, — barely  tolerated  and 
nothing  more, — and  they  have  been  far  too 
contented,  and  far  too  thankful  for  this  scanty 
measure  of  grace.  Generally  speaking, 
they  have  been  a  handful,  conscious  of  their 
being  in  the  Church  merely  by  a  sort  of  suf- 
ferance, or  as  if  by  accident,  and  only  too 
grateful  for  being  let  alone.  The  two  thou- 
sand ejected  Puritans  in  1662,  doubtless  lefl 
some  good  men  behind  them  in  the  Estab- 
lishment ;  but  these  few  who  then  remained 
must  have  felt  like  Samson  with  his  locks 
shorn  ;  their  strength  was  gone  out  of  them  ; 
their  being  still  within  the  pale  when  their 
more  decided  friends  were  all  driven  out, 
must  have  been  a  sort  of  wonder  to  them- 
selves ;  and  they  must  have  been  apt  to  go 
very  softly  all  their  days,  lest  unpleasant 
questionings  should  arise.  Something  of 
this  same  sensitiveness,  as  we  cannot  but 
fear,  has  become  the  hereditary  characteris- 
tic of  evangelical  religion  in  England, 
"  within  the  pale."  Bolder  spirits,  like  the 
Wesleys,  Whitefield,  and  Rowland  Hill, 
have  been  either  almost  or  altogether  forced 
out ;  and  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  the  pious 
clerg>-  who  still  adorn  the  Establishment, 
and  are  its  very  salt,  to  make  a  merit  of 
what  is  recorded  on  the  tomb  of  the  ancient 
Roman  matron  as  her  highest  praise,  ^<  Do- 
mum  mansil — Lanam  fecit  ;"  "  she  tarried 
at  home  and  span."  Public  spirit  is  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  their  virtues,  as  church- 
men, at  least  in  its  active  form ;  nor  does  the 
idea  of  their  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  beyond  the  customary 
commendation  of  our  **  apostolic  constitu- 
tion,"— "our  admirable  Liturgy,"  6lq,, — 
and  the  shibboleth  of  a  common  horror  of 
dissent  and  voluntaryism,  ever  seem  to  enter 
into  their  minds.  As  to  discipline,  in  par- 
ticular, they  have  a  shrewd  guess,  we  ima- 
gine, that  their  safety  lies  in  there  being 
none  ;  while  the  government,  again,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  government,  they  would,  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  much  rather  see  lodged  in  civil, 
than  ecclesiastical  hands.  They  dread  ac- 
cordingly, and  deprecate  the  revival  of  the 
Convocation,  or  its  being  allowed  to  proceed 


to  business ;  nor  is  this  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed at ;  since  without  material  modifications 
and  reforms,  the  machinery  of  the  two 
houses  would  scarcely  work  without  colli- 
sion ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would  be  none  the  bet- 
ter for  the  evangelical  party  and  tlieir  prin* 
ciples.  The  tender  mercies  of  Parliament 
are  probably  less  cruel.  A  difficulty,  how. 
over,  is  troubling  our  friends,  now  that  Par- 
liament  is  so  very  miscellaneous  a,  body. 
While  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  re- 
mained in  force,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
was  professedly  composed  of  orthodox 
Church-of-England  men,  it  was  a  good 
enough  body,  it  seems,  for  giving  laws  to 
the  clergy,  setting  up  and  pulling  down  Bish- 
oprics, regulating  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
and  passing  all  sorts  of  acts  for  the  internal 

fovernment  of  the  Church.  But  now,  first 
)is8enters,  secondly  Papists,  and  at  last 
Jews,  being  admitted  into  the  Legislature, 
some  faint  sense  of  incongruity  begins  to 
strike  the  evangelical  mind.  There  is  a 
remedy,  however.  The  London  Record  has 
its  specific  for  curing  the  evil ;  not  the  revi- 
val of  the  Convocation ;  the  Record  leaves 
that  move  to  the  Tractarians ;  but  a  much 
more  politic  plan, — a  coup  d'^UU  worth  the 
noticing : — 

"It  is  one  thing  to  revive  the  Convocation, 
and  another,  and  a  verv  different  thing,  to  attempt 
to  remove  the  anomaly  and  inconvenience  which 
has  arisen  in  the  constitution  of  church  and  state 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Till  within  that 
period,  the  anomaly  which  now  forces  itself  up- 
on the  dullest  apprehension,  did  not  exist,  and 
the  mutual  working  of  the  Church  and  State  was 
regarded  as  effective  for  all  practical  purposes. 

"  The  revival  of  the  Convocation,  danfiferons 
at  any  time,  is  undeniably  full  ofperil  in  the  pre- 
sent unprecedented  state  of  the  Church. 

**  But  as  our  readers  well  know,  the  anomalous 
position  of  Church  and  State,  of  which  we 
have  recently  heard  so  much,  and  whose  exist- 
ence cannot  be  denied,  does  not  consist  in  the 
powers  of  the  Convocation  being  in  a  dormant 
state.  The  grand  and  pressing  anomaly,  as  we 
all  know,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  oy  the  passing 
of  the  Act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Koman 
Catholics,  and  it  would  be  perfected  by  the  ab- 
mlssion  of  Jews  into  Parliament.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  changes  has  been,  that  instead 
of  the  ecclesiastical  aflkirs  whu^h  required  the 
regulation  and  supervision  of  the  body  of  the 
Church  being  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  men  of  professedly  Church  principles,  and 
who  are  bound,  by  their  profession  ana  by  their 
oaths,  to  do  whatever  in  them  lies  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers,— the  affairs  of  the  Church  come  under  the 
review  of  an  assembly  not  composed  of  Church- 
men merely,  but  having  a  considerate  intermix- 
ture  of  liissenters  of  every  name,  of  RomMi 
Catholics,  and  soon,  possibly,  of  Jews.    These 
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\  be  raiarded  not  as  the  ftiendB,  but  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Establishment  As  it  re|;ards 
most  of  them,  if  thev  are  true  to  their  principles, 
they  must  be  so.  And  accordingly,  it  is  obvious 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  some 
chauee  by  which  this  evil  and  dangerous  state 
of  thin^  may  be  removed,  is  urgently  required. 

^  Aim  we  have  no  doubt  suitable  means  would 
be  found  to  remedy  the  evil,  if  statesmen,  pfo- 
feisedly  warmly  attached  members  of  the  Church, 
would  give  even  an  equal  measure  of  attention 
to  her  mterests,  as  they  afford  to  objects  of  the 
Jewish  or  Popish  parts  of  the  community.  We 
have  little  doubt  tnat  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  some  such  scheme  as  that  glanced  at  in  our 
paper  of  this  day  week,  would  be  removed  by 
deliberate  consideration,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
affiurs  of  the  Church  necessary  to  be  brought 
before  Parliament,  be  submitted  to  that  part  of 
the  assembly  onlv,  which  are  professedly  mem- 
bera  of  the  thurcn. 

"  We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  subject.  The  importanoe  of  the  main- 
tenance of  our  Apostolic  Church,  upon  her  Scrip- 
taral  foundations,  who  shall  declare!  The  im- 
portance of  it  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
nation,  but  not  less  so  to  its  temporal  prosperity ! 
The  deepest  thinkers  which  this  country  has  pro- 
duced have  considered  the  union  of  the  Church 
and  State  indispensable  for  the  perpetuity  and 
well-being  of  the  latter.  That  this  sentiment  is 
a  prevailing  one  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
respectable  parts  of  the  community  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  apparent  to  all.  And  under  these 
eiieumstances,  shall  the  mind  of  the  Government 
and  the  time  of  the  Legislature  be  occupied,  and 
often  wasted,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
on  subjects  of  comparative  insignificance,  and 
shall  sufficient  thought  and  time  not  be  ^veato 
the  removal  of  the  anomalous  position  of  things 
of  which  we  are  writing,  pregnant  as  it  is  with 
mischief  to  the  Church,  and  not  only  to  the 
Chureh,  but  to  the  Government  and  Constitution 
of  the  empire? 

**  The  change  of  which  we  speak  could  be  effect- 
ed, of  course,  only  under  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
That  some  actual  difficulties  may  exist  to  the 
measure  we  point  at,  we  do  not  question;  that 
many  more  would  be  conjured  up  bv  the  enemies 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Establishment, 
is  certain.  Bui  the  proposal  is  so  reasonable  in 
Itself— That  the  opponents  of  the  Church  should 
not  legislate  for  the  Church ;  and  that  the  im- 
mense bulk  of  this  Christian  nation,  with  the 
Queen  at  its  head,  and  bv  the  instrumentality  of 
its  representatives,  should  so  legislate  for  her, 
while  the  demand  for  such  an  improvement  is  so 
urgent — ^that  every  honourable  man,  true  and 
loyal  to  the  cause,  must  feel  that  no  decree  of 
time  nor  labour  is  too  great  to  accomplish  it." — 
London  Record^  January,  1848. 

What  would  our  friends  call  this  residuum 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  undergoing 
such  a  new-fashioned  sort  of  "  Pride's 
purge  ?"  "  The  Rump-Parliament,"  or 
"  The  Rump  of  Parliament  V  Surely  se- 
rious men  must  be  at  their  wit's  end  for  a 
defence  of  their  position,  when  they  can 


gravely  entertain  and  propound  so  grotesque 
a  device  as  this.  A  Church  governing 
herself,  we  can  understand ;  and  a  Church 
governed  by  the  Stale;  but  what  is  this? 
Whom  would  this  anomalous  body  represent  ? 
Not  the  Church  confessedly,  for  the  Church 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  election,— ex- 
cept  indeed  to  descend,  as  would  be  the  in- 
evitable issue  of  this  contrivance,  to  an  un- 
seemly struggle  on  every  hustings,  and  at 
every  polling-booth,  for  a  paltry  triumph 
over  Dissenters  ;  and  just  as  little  the  State, 
for  the  country  delegates  its  power  and  voice 
to  Parliament  as  a  whole,  not  certainly  to  a 
mere  sectarian  fragment  of  it.  The  propo- 
sal, however,  scarcely  admits  of  discussioni 
and  is  important  only  as  showing  how  the 
yoke  is  beginning  to  gall,  and  the  chain  to 
fret,  even  the  most  patient  advocates  of  an 
Erastian  civil  supremacy  over  the  church. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  but  too  evident 
that  the  laissez-fairey  or  as  we  would  call  it 
in  Scotland  the  do-nothing  policy,  will  not 
long  suffice  these  days  for  keeping  the 
English  Establishment  in  order.  We  do 
not  indeed  expect  much  more  to  be  made  of 
the  Hampden  controversy ;  it  will  probably 
soon  pass  away  from  the  columns  of  our 
Newspapers,  like  any  other  nine-days'  won- 
der ;  and  quiet  people  will  begin  to  repose 
again  peacefully  on  the  pillow  of  Mother 
Church's  hereditary  conservatism,  looking 
back  on  this  affair  as  a  sort  of  passing  aireeU- 
riot,  which  only  serves  to  prove  more  clearly 
the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  the  general 
security  of  the  city.  But  such  riots,  often 
repeated,  may  become  dangerous,  especially 
when  *<  gown  "  as  well  as  "  town  "  are  in- 
volved  in  them, — ^grave  and  reverend  seig- 
niors in  surplices,  as  well  as  light-headed 
youth  in  deshabille;  and  the  Anglican  Zion 
cannot  well  afford,  any  more  than  Jerusalem 
with  the  besieging  army  of  Titus  round 
about  it,  to  despise  internal  ^meutes.  As  it 
is,  there  are  some  matters  connected  with 
this  very  case  still  outstanding  for  adjust- 
ment. Dean  Merewether  and  Canon  Hunt- 
ingford,  are,  at  this  moment,  within  the  reach 
of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  u  premunire  ; 
for  in  spite  of  all  the  ridicule  that  has  been 
poured  on  the  Dean,  for  his  bombastic  enough 
challenge  of  martyrdom,  and  his  tardy  con- 
sent at  last  to  put  the  Chapter's  seal  to  the 
election  of  Dr.  Hampden,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  after  all,  the  worthy  gentleman 
has  really  done  enough,  by  his  opposition  in 
the  vote  upon  the  cong^  dUlire,  to  entitle  him 
at  least  to  the  honour  of  a  confessor.  The 
words  of  the  Statute  are  singularly  precise 
and  stringent ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  if  Lord  John  thought  it  worth  while,  he 
could  obtain  a  verdict  against  his  reverend 
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correspondent  &r  not  nierely  <<  intimating," 
but  executing,  <<  his  intention  of  violatwg 
the  law."*  Then  there  is  the  pending  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  pro- 
bably will  end  in  little  more  than  such  an  as- 
sertion of  civil  jurisdiction  in  a  spiritual 
cause  as  may  make  still  more  palpable  than 
at  present  the  prostrate  helplessness  of  the 
Church.  Meanwhile  the  theological  ques« 
tions  raised  by  the  Bampton  Lectures  re- 
main as  the  germs  of  future  doctrinal  discus- 


•  The  whole  letter  of  the  Premier  will  be  pre- 
serred,  doubtless,  in  the  next  edition  of  **  Lacon," 
as  a  specimen  of  coartesy  and  curtness  almost  anri- 
rallfid.    As  to  the  law,  it  is  to  our  apprehension 

Elain  enough.    I'he  Statute  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  20, 
as  the  following  ptoyisions  :— 

**  Sec.  4.  By  virtue  of  which  license,  the  said 
Dean  and  Chapter,  to  whom  any  such  license  and 
letters  missive  shall  be  directed,  shall  with  all 
speed  and  activity  in  due  form,  elect  and  choose 
toe  same  person  named  in  the  said  letters  missive, 
to  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  Archbishopric  or 
Bishopric  so  being  void  and  none  otherwise. 

"  And  if  they  do  defer  or  delay  their  election 
above  twelve  days  next  after  such  license  or  letters 
missive  to  them  delivered,  that  then  for  any  such 
default,  the  King's  Highness,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, at  their  liberty  and  pleasure  shall  nominate 
and  present  by  their  letters  patent,  under  the  great 
seal,  such  a  person  to  the  office  and  dignity  so  being 
void,  as  they  shall  think  able  and  convenient  for 
the  same. 

**  Sec.  7.  That  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter  proceed 
not  to  election,  and  signify  the  same  according  to 
the  term  of  this  Act,  within  the  space  of  twenty 
days  next,  after  such  license  shall  come  into  their 
hands,  or  if  the  Archbishops  or  Bishops  shall  not 
confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  the  person  elected  or 
presented,  or  else  if  any  of  them,  or  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  admit,  maintain,  allow,  obey,  do,  or 
execute  any  censures,  excommuni<^ations,  interdic- 
tions, inhibitions,  or  any  other  process  or  act,  of 
what  nature,  name,  or  quality  soever  it  be  to  the 
contrary,  or  let  of  due  execution  of  this  act,  then 
every  Dean  and  fmrticular  person  of  the  Chapter, 
and  every  Archbishop  and  Bishop,  and  all  other 
persons  so  ofiendine  and  doinpf  contrary  to  this  Act, 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  their  aiders,  counsellors, 
and  abettors,  shall  run  into  the  dangers,  pains,  and 
penalties  of  the  statute  of  the  provision  and  pre- 
manire  made  in  2.5th  of  King  Edward  III  ,  and  in 
the  Idth  of  King  Richard  11.'^ 

In  the  reign  of  Edward,  by  Statute  1  Edw.  VI., 
c.  2,  the  election  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  was 
stiffmatized  as  a  mere  form,  and  as  such  superseded, 
and  the  nomination  by  the  Crown  was  declared 
sufficient  of  itself,  a  step  supposed  to  be  prelimi- 
nary to  the  abolition  of  Chapters  altogether.  But 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Elizabeth's  reign  (1  Eliz.,  c. 
1),  was  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Edward,  and 
the  revival  of  that  of  Henry,  under  which,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  the  Dean,  and  tl^e  '*  particular  per- 
son of  the  Chapter,"  who  concurred  with  him,  par 
nMle,  have  fairly  won  their  spurs  as  probationers 
in  the  knight-errantry  of  modern  Church-of-Eng- 
land  martyrdom.  That  Lord  John  will  go  beyond 
the  missile  of  a  quietly  ironical  epistle,  or  awmken 
the  dormant  thunders  of  the  Prerogative,  we,  of 
course,  do  not  imagine  fur  a  moment ;  but  the 
Queen's  spiritual  supremacy  stands  out  here  in  a 
very  edifying  light. 


sions :  men  anxiously  watch  tlie  ambiguooa 
conduct  of  Wilberforce,  by  far  the  most 
note- worthy  Bishop  on  the  bench,  and  the 
most  likely  to  play  an  influential  part  in  any 
coming  crisis ;  while  many  a  case  of  con> 
science, — prospective,  perhaps,  as  yet,  but 
becoming  daily  less  improbable,  must  be  be- 
ginning to  press  hard  upon  the  minds  of  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to 
perplex  the  more  practical  understandingH 
of  the  laity. 

One  remark,  on  this  last  aspect  of  the  af- 
fair, we  must  be  allowed  to  make.  Among 
all  the  most  conscientious  and  earnest  mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  England,  we  be* 
lieve  there  is  scarcely  one,  of  whatever 
views,  who  does  not  feel  that,  according  to 
the  undoubted  law  and  constitution  of  the 
Establishment  to  which  he  belongs,  he  may 
at  some  time  or  other  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which,  as  an  honest  man,  he  could 
neither  obey  nor  acquiesce.  Some,  as  we 
understand,  have  on  this  very  ground  stea- 
dily refused  to  accept  of  office  or  benefice 
in  the  Church,  considering  it  safer  and  more 
consistent  to  continue  all  their  days  in  the 
ministry  of  private  proprietary  chapels. 
Others,  again,  shelter  themselves  under  the 
hope  that  in  their  own  persons  a  case  of  such 
difficulty  may  not  arise  ;  and  so  long  as  k 
does  not  arise,  they  think  that  they,  as  ia- 
dividuals,  incur  no  responsibility,  but  may 
freely  exercise  their  parochial  functions. 
They  thus,  as  it  were,  take  their  chance, 
an^  run  the  risk  of  being  found  recusants, 
should  an  emergency  come.  And  in  regard 
to  any  society  of  which  a  man  is  a  member 
without,  or  against,  his  own  choice,  as  by 
nature  or  by  force,  such  a  rule  of  action 
may  be  defensible.  As  a  private  citizen,  for 
instance,  a  man  may  know  that  there  are 
laws  of  the  land,  which,  if  he  came  under 
their  operation,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
obey ;  but  knowing  this,  he  has  generally 
no  alternative  except  that  of  awaiting  what- 
ever consequences  may  follow,  should  he  be 
forced  to  refuse  obedience.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  when  there  are  engagements  vo- 
luntarily formed,  and  obligations  voluntarily 
undertaken.  The  martyrdom  of  Dr.  Mere- 
wether,  had  it  been  more  real  than  it  is  like 
to  be,  would  have  failed  to  command  general 
sympathy  ;  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that 
the  Dean,  in  accepting  office  as  a  priest  and 
dignitary  in  the  Established  Church,  had, 
of  his  own  accord,  and  by  his  own  vows, 
submitted  himself  to  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion which  he  was  then  violating.  He 
knew  all  along  that  he  might  be  csdled,  in 
virtue  of  his  office  and  his  oath,  by  unques- 
tionably competent  authority,  to  perform  the 
act  which  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
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him  to  perforin ;  that  being  the  acknow. 
lodged  rule  of  the  institute  in  which  he  took 
aeryice  and  held  rank.  Such  a  state  of 
matters  is  altogether  difierent  from  that 
which  occasioned  the  recent  Disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  that  case,  the 
real  question  turned  upon  the  competency 
of  the  civil  courts  to  control  the  ecclesias- 
tical in  matters  spiritual ;  and  the  instant 
that  question  of  competency  was  settled  au- 
thoritatively, hy  the  refusal  of  the  legislature 
to  grant  redress,  the  parties  aggrieved  lefl 
the  E^ablishment.  Many  of  them  might 
have  remained  without  the  least  risk  of  their 
ever  being  required  personally,  by  any  in- 
dividual act  of  their  own,  to  violate  their 
conscientious  convictions,  or  personally  to 
incur  civil  pains  and  penalties.  But  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  continue  voluntarily 
to  belong  to  an  Institution  whose  acknow- 
ledged constitutional  rule  was  now  such  that 
they  could  not  promise  to  obey  it.  Nor  is 
this  case  at  all  analogous  to  the  implied  re- 
servation of  the  rights  of  conscience,  in  sub- 
mission to  all  human  authority ;  on  the 
sacred  principle,  that  in  the  last  resort  we 
must  obey  Grod  rather  than  man.  Here  the 
question  is,  as  to  a  man's  belonging  to  a 
corporation  the  very  condition  of  whose  ex- 
istence, as  a  corporation,  involves  terms  with 
which  he  knows  that  he  cannot,  if  called 
upon,  comply.  In  short,  it  is  the  question, 
not  of  this  man  or  that  man  being  liable  to 
civil  coercion  in  the  discharge  of  spiritual 
functions ;  but,  first,  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  any  of  its  branches, 
remaining  in  a  position  in  which  such  co- 
ercion can  in  any  instance  be  exercised,, 
not  by  force  of  persecution  merely,  but  by 
course  of  undoubted  law  ;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  lawfulness  of  holding  office  in  such  a 
Church,  without  protest  and  earnest  efibrt 
for  reformation,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  ultimate  prospect,  if  need  be,  of  separa- 
tion from  the  Establishment. 

In  a  word,  we  cannot  conceal  our  impres- 
sion, that  whatever  body  in  the  English 
Church,  whether  more  or  less  numerous, 
powerful,  and  influential,  'first  grasps  the 


scriptural  ideal  of  the  Church's  spiritual  in- 
dependence and  freedom,  will  have  an  ele- 
ment o^trength  for  wielding  the  sympathies 
of  the  English  mind,  such  as  Statesmen  and 
mere  Establishment-men  little  dream  of. 
We  are  well  aware  of  Arnold's  love  for  the 
Crown's  supremacy,  which  he  grasped  as  a 
palladium  against  priestly  tyranny,  and  we 
know  there  is  a  large  body  in  the  Church  far 
less  enlightened  than  Arnold,  who  drowsily 
repose  on  the  arm  of  State-patronage  and 
State-rule, — adherents  of  Canterbury,  as 
D'Aubign6  calls  them,*  rather  than  of  Ox- 
ford,—-on  whose  vis  inerlia  and  old,  blind, 
hereditary,  church-and-king  sort  of  loyalty, 
many  place  indefinite  reliance.  It  is  evi- 
dently to  this  dead  weight  that  politicians 
mainly  trust  for  the  preservation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Establishment,  and  by  means  of  it, 
with  such  episcopal  appointments  as  those  of 
Prince  Lee  and  Hampden,  they  hope  to  hold 
the  balance  tolerably  even  between  the  two 
living  extremes — the  Evangelical  and  the 
Tractarian,  giving  no  decisive  advantage  to 
either.  It  is  evidently  as  a  mere  Establish- 
ment-man that  Lord  John  Russell  feels  and 
acts  on  these  occasions  ;  he  is  bent  on  work- 
ing  the  Church  as  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  State — an  appendage  of  the  Crown 
and  the  aristocracy.  Sir  R.  Peel  would 
doubtless  play  the  same  game,  though  per- 
haps  more  cautiously.  We  are  persuaded 
it  is  a  game  which,  if  our  Evangelical 
friends  will  not  see  through,  the  Tractarians 
do.  They  are  consolidating  a  church-power, 
superstitious  and  tyrannical  it  may  be,  but 
yet  spiritual ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  it 
high  time  that  something  definite  and  de- 
cisive were  done  on  the  other  side  towards 
preparing,  at  least,  for  the  assertion  of  a 
Church-independence,  spiritual  also,  but  at 
the  same  time,  evangelical,  catholic,  and 
free. 


♦  See  D'Aubigne*8  recent  work  on  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland.  The  whole  chapter  on  the 
English  Church,  written  in  a  most  friendly  spirit, 
mi^ht  be  pondered  with  advantage  by  the  Evan- 
geUcal  part  of  it 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Narrative  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution  of  1948.     By  Walter  K.  Kelly. 

2.  The  Three  Days  of  February,  1848.  By 
Percy  B.  St.  John,  an  Eye- Witness  of 
the  whole  Revolution. 

The  careless  observer  among  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  are  even  well  acquainted 
with  Paris,  would  have  noted,  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  this  year,  but  little  that  was 
unusual  in  its  general  appearance  and  tone. 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  remarked,  that  he 
encountered  fewer  of  his  compatriots  in  the 
Rue  de  RivoH,  the  Champs  Elys^es,  or  Ga- 
lignani's  reading-room  ;  and  he  might  occa- 
sionally  have  heard  dolorous  complaints 
from  trades-people,  that  there  were  far 
fewer  English  in  the  city  than  was  usual. 
But  in  Paris  itself  and  its  Parisians,  he 
would  have  found  no  material  difference. 
If  the  Opposition  was  more  clamorous,  and 
the  Ministry  more  imperious,  this  would 
have  promised  no  more  important  result  than 
rendering  the  Parliamentary  debates  more 
noisy,  and  the  political  journals  less  reada- 
ble.  All  such  war  of  words  and  shedding 
of  ink  had  apparently  no  effect  on  the  habi- 
tual gaiety  of  the  mass. 

The  Cafes  and  Restaurants  were  as  bril- 
liant  as  usual  with  gilding,  mirrors,  and 
light ;  the  shops  were  decked  out  with  all 
their  customary  luxury  and  taste  ;  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  Christmas  bon-bons  un- 
diminished. The  theatres  were  as  crowded 
as  ever ;  the  criticism  of  the  parterre — now 
rapturous  with  Alboni's  singing,  now  dis- 
gusted with  Alexander  Dumas'  Hamlet — as 
dogmatical  and  dreaded ;  the  mad  riot  of  the 
Carnival  balls  at  the  opera  as  fast  and  furi- 
ous. A  sunny  afternoon  would  bring  out 
all  the  human  butterflies  to  the  Boulevards ; 
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a  rainy  holiday  would  send  them  to  inspect 
the  various  museums  as  heretofore.  There 
were  neither  fewer  artists  in  the  Louvre, 
fewer  readers  in  the  public  libraries,  nor 
more  devotees  in  the  churches.  There  was 
the  usual  amount  of  science  and  literature 
at  the  Institute — of  epigram  and  repartee  in 
the  salons — of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne— of 
soldiers  loitering  in  the  streets — of  nursery- 
maids and  children  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  Care- forgetting,  pleasure-loving 
Paris  wore  her  usual  gay  aspect.  Yet  be- 
fore the  second  month  of  the  year  should  be 
ended,  the  same  Paris  was  to  accomplish  a 
revolution  which  should  not  only  dethrone  a 
king,  but  sweep  away  a  monarchy. 

But  if  the  superficial  observer  saw  little 
unusual  in  the  aspect  of  Paris  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  any  one  who  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  French  character,  and 
bestowed  a  more  thoughtful  glance  at  its  ex- 
isting manifestations,  could  have  foretold  the 
approach  of  some  mighty  change.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  stormy  debates  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  nor  the  eloquence  of  the 
Count  de  Montalembert  and  tne  pertinacity 
of  the  Marquis  de  Boissy  among  the  Peers, 
nor  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the  Opposi- 
tion press,  nor  the  vacillating  feebleness — 
alternately  bullying  and  cringing— of  the 
Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Conservateur  ;  it 
was  not  so  much  even  the  concentration  of 
military  force  in  and  around  Paris — so  ex- 
pressive of  palace-apprehension  and  weak- 
ness ;  nor  the  positive  prophecies  of  a  revo- 
lution, such  as  we  ourselves  heard,  which 
foreshadowed  the  event  that  was  to  come ; 
— so  often  had  such  prophecies  ended  in 
ridiculous  unfulfilment,  such  debates  in  vain 
words,  and  such  assemblings  of  troops  in 
mere  parade.     It  was  not,  in  fact,  anything 
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outward  or  overt  which  foreboded  the  cata- 
strophe ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  see  that  any  one 
individual  fact,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
Revolution,  could  be  pointed  out  as  having 
been  adequate  to  cause  so  mighty  a  result  as 
a  forced  abdication,  and  a  radical  change  in 
the  form  of  government.  But  there  was  a 
suspicion  abroad,  throughout  the  land,  which 
of  long  growth  had  ripened  to  conviction, 
that  the  king  was  false  to  his  people — ^ihat 
an  enormous  system  of  corruption  and  ex- 
travagance was  undermining  the  integrity  of 
the  country,  and  ruining  its  finances— ^that 
the  interests  of  France  at  home  and  abroad 
were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty — that  a  disguised,  but,  not  the  less 
real,  despotism  occupied  the  throne — ^indeed, 
that  everything  which  had  been  gained  by 
two  revolutions  was  in  danger  of  being  re- 
absorbed ;  and  that  all  this  was  not  an  acci- 
dental or  an  evanescent  state  of  things,  but 
the  result  of  a  policy  deeply  planned  and 
unrelentingly  pursued — the  working  out  of 
an  elaborate  system,  which  had  been  ma- 
tured, it  might  be,  even  before  its  author 
was  raised  to  the  position  from  which  it  was 
to  be  put  in  practice. 

This  distrust  of  the  king  was  all  but  uni- 
versal ;  and  to  it  he  may  ascribe  the  loss  of 
his  throne.  For  though  the  Republican 
party  was  far  from  being  insignificant,  it 
was  still  a  small  minority,  and  certainly 
would  never  have  seen  its  hopes  realized,  if 
the  universal  people — attached  to  monarchi- 
cal institutions  as  they  were — had  not  felt 
that  trust  was  no  more  to  be  put  in  princes, 
when  they  found  that,  under  the  Sovereign 
whom  they  had  themselves  set  up,  and  whom 
they  had  fettered  with  so  many  restrictions 
in  a  carefully  pondered  and  amended  charter, 
they  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  before, 
and  that  the  whips  of  his  predecessor  had 
been  exchanged  for  very  scorpions. 

This  feeling  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
king'  any  careful  observer  might  for  a  con- 
siderable time  have  read  in  the  physiogno- 
my of  France.  And  to  any  thinking  and 
unprejudiced  man,  considering  the  position 
-t)f  things,  and  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
people,  it  plainly  told  that  a  change,  and  a 
great  change,  had  become  as  imminent  as  it 
had  Ions  been  desirable.  For  beneath  much 
that  is  trivolous  in  their  character,  there  lies 
an  energy  and  intensity  for  which  the 
French  too  seldom  get  credit  in  other  coun- 
tries.  It  is  not  merely  excitability,  it  is  a 
resoluteness  and  determination  scarce  paral- 
leled amon^  other  nations,  not  sustained  by 
the  same  determined  perseverance  which 
distinguishes  the  English,  but  irresistible  in 
its  first  impetuosity,  and  terrible  if  it  have 
been  long  restrained.     No  people,  moreover, 


are  more  ready  and  more  qualified  to  act 
without  leaders,  and  to  rise  without  previ- 
ous  concert.  When  an  impulse  sufiiciently 
strong  is  communicated  to  them,  they  act  as 
one  man — animated  by  one  spirit — extempo- 
rizing chiefs  as  they  go  along.  And  it  is 
further  very  characteristic  of  them,  that 
when  labouring  under  any  grievance,  they 
are  ever  ready  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  that 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better :  they  en- 
deavour to  rid  themselves  of  it  without  in- 
quiry as  to  what  will  replace  it,  and  "  rather 
than  bear  the  ills  they  have,  they  fly  to 
others  that  they  know  not  of."  They  ex- 
hibit, in  short,  at  this  day,  the  very  charac- 
ter given  to  their  Gallic  ancestors  in  the 
concise  words  of  Ccesar — "  omnes  fere  Gal- 
los  novis  rebus  studere,  et  ad  bellum  mobili- 
ter  celeriterque  excitari." 

When,  therefore,  it  was  considered  how 
acts  the  mast  arbitrary  were  openly  prac- 
tised, and  acts  the  most  corrupt  were  uni- 
versally suspected,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
thinking  man — knowing  the  ardent  and  rest- 
less character  of  the  nation — who  mingled 
with  the  people,  and  saw  the  feeling — right 
or  wrong — imprinted  on  their  minds,  not  to 
apprehend  a  crisis,  and  that  at  an  early  peri- 
od.  And  if  the  late  Revolution  took  the 
people  of  Britain  by  surprise,  it  was  very 
much  because  they  are  in  genera)  ignorant 
of  those  essential  peculiaritiesof  the  French 
character  which  we  have  on  that  account 
shortly  insisted  on.  Reasoning  from  them- 
selves, and  judging  by  their  own  way  of  go- 
ing to  work,  they  do  not  understand  how  re- 
volutions can  be  accomplished  without  or- 
ganization, without  meetings  and  associations 
and  leagues,  all  of  which — constitutional, 
regular,  and  efiicient  modes  of  procedure,  as 
we  consider  them,  and  as  with  us  they  are 
— together  with  their  implied  staffof  leaders 
and  pamphleteers  and  committees,  of  secre- 
taries and  treasurers  and  subscription-lists, 
so  far  from  being  indispensable  to  the  French, 
would  be  the  very  means  to  chill  the  energy 
and  repress  any  movement  of  a  people  who 
are  so  accustomed  to  act  upon  impulse,  and 
require  neither  appointed  chiefs  nor  precon- 
certed schemes. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  narrative  of  the 
events  during  the  late  Revolution,  it  may  be 
well  shortly  to  recall  to  the  reader's  memory 
its  real,  however  apparently  inadequate, 
cause. 

Not  a  session  of  the  Chambers  had  for 
fifteen  years  gone  by  without  a  demand  be- 
ing made  for  Electoral  Reform,  couched  in 
one  shape  or  another.  Yet  reform  was  far 
from  being  a  generally  popular  desire  till 
the  result  of  the  general  election  of  1846. 
At  that  election  the  Guizot  ministry  obtained 
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an  immense  majority — as  it  was  believed,  by 
means  of  every  kind  of  corruption  and  undue 
influence.  Amoftg  its  supporters  were 
nearly  two  hundred  salaried  functionaries, 
most  of  them  liable  to  removal  at  will.  This 
gave  a  vitality  and  energy  to  the  Reform 
movement  it  had  never  before  known.  In 
the  stormy  session  of  1847,  distinct  and  spe- 
cific charges  of  corruption  were  made 
against  the  Ministry.  The  trial  of  M.  Teste 
and  Greneral  Cubidres  showed  that  there  was 
at  least  good  reason  for  inquiry ;  and  the 
subsequent  affair  of  M.  Petit,  when  the  scan- 
dal was  carried  on  within  the  Cabinet  of  the 
incorruptible  Guizot  himself,  has  since  indi- 
cated that  the  suspicions  then  existing  were 
not  wholly  without  foundation.  But  any 
inquiry  whatsoever  the  Ministry  refused. 
Trusting  to  their  numerical  strength,  they 
took  what  may  be  called  a  vote  of  con  ft- 
dence  ;  a  great  majority  declared  themselves 
"satisfied"  with  their  conduct,  and  they 
considered  their  triumph  complete.  This 
ill-advised  step  produced  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  country.  If  the  Ministry,  it  was 
said,  succeeded  in  packing  the  Chamber  by 
corruption,  who  could  expect  that  the  cor- 
rupted would  be  otherwise  than  satisfied 
with  the  corrupters  ?  And  the  result  naiu- 
rally  was,  that  instead  of  regaining  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  nation  for  themselves,  they 
only  impaired  it  for  the  Constitution  under 
which  such  things  could  be;  for  men,  having 
the  fruit  before  them,  and  seeing  it  bad,  ar- 
gued that  the  tree  must  be  rotten  upon  wliich 
it  grew. 

The  Constitution,  however,  they  were  still 
loath  to  touch.  In  electoral  reform  they 
continued  to  place  great  hope.  To  promote 
it  the  Opposition  resolved  to  appeal  from  the 
Chamber  to  the  country.  Agitation  was  to 
be  their  weapon.  A  series  of  "  Banquets  " 
was  resolved  upon;  the  author  of  this  sys- 
tem being  M.  Duvergierde  Hauranne.  The 
first  took  place  at  the  Chateau  Rouge,  a  large 
tavern  at  the  Barrier  of  Paris.  Twelve 
hundred  guests  were  present,  of  whom 
eighty  were  Deputies.  Other  banquets  fol- 
lowed in  the  different  provincial  towns — 
Lille,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Limoges,  Montpeli^r, 
Lyons,  Strasbourg,  and  more  than  fifty  mi- 
nor places  had  each  its  own. 

Differences,  it  is  true,  arose  between  the 
various  grades  of  the  Opposition.  The  Re- 
publicans separated  from  the  dynastic  and 
more  moderate  section.  The  latter  had  be- 
gun by  omitting  to  toast  the  king's  health, 
meaning  nothing  more  than  a  personal  in- 
sult to  the  occupant  of  the  throne  ;  but  the 
extreme  party,  in  continuing  the  omission, 
declared  that  nothing  less  was  meant  there, 
by  than  a  protest  against  the  existence  of  a 


monarchy.  A  Gironde  and  a  Mountain 
had  already  appeared.  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
the  leader  of  the  constitutional  Opposition, 
was  excluded  from  the  banquet  at  Lille,  and 
had  puns  made  on  his  name  at  the  banquet 
of  Macon;  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  one  of  the 
Republican  chiefs,  and  now  Republican 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  being  in  revenge 
excluded  from  the  banquet  of  Amiens. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  grave  dissen- 
sions among  themselves,  the  banqueters 
were  doing  serious  injury  to  the  Grovern- 
ment.  The  Ministry  resolved  to  face  the 
danger  and  act  firmly.  Working,  there- 
fore,  on  his  susceptible  feelings,  they  per- 
suaded the  king  to  adopt,  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  the  expressions 
which  soon  after  became  so  famous,  and 
which,  in  some  respects,  have  now  a  melan- 
choly interest. 

"  Gentlemen,— The  more  I  advance  in  life  the 
more  devotedly  1  consecrate  to  the  service  of 
France,  and  to  the  care  of  her  interests,  dignity, 
and  honour,  all  the  measure  of  activity  and 
power  which  God  has  given  and  continues  to 
me.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  fomented  by 
hostile  and  blind  passions,  one  conviction  ani- 
mates and  sustains  me;  and  it  is  this,  that  we 
possess  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  in  the 
union  of  the  great  powers  of  the  State,  sure 
means  of  surmounting  all  these  difficulties,  and 
of  satisfying  the  moral  and  material  interests  of 
our  dear  country.  Let  us,  in  conformity  with 
the  charter,  firmly  maintain  social  order  and  all 
its  conditions;  let  us,  in  conformity  with  the 
charter,  faithfully  guarantee  public  liberty  and 
all  its  developments ;  so  shall  we  transmit  intact 
to  the  generations  which  shall  succeed  as  the 
deposit  confided  to  our  trust,  and  receive  their 
blessings  for  having  founded  and  defended  the 
structure,  under  shelter  of  which  they  will  live 
happily  and  free." 

Unhappily  for  Lou  is- Philippe,  the  blind- 
ness was  all  on  his  own  side.  He  was  not 
destined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  France,  to  surmount  all  the  dif- 
ficulties before  him,  or  to  transmit  intact  to 
his  posterity — and  receive  their  blessings  for 
it — the  deposit  confided  to  his  charge.  His 
real  enemies  were  those  whom  he  believed 
his  friends.  One  voice,  it  is  said,  and  that 
one  generally  of  great  authority  with  Louis- 
Philippe,  was  raised  against  this  expression 
of  royal  pique  and  ministerial  imprudence. 
His  sister.  Madam  Adelaide,  who  (if  his 
hesitation  was  real)  did  so  much  to  decide 
him  on  accepting  the  Crown  in  1830,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  advised  him  against  a  course 
of  policy  which  has  ended  in  his  losing  it 
in  1848.  But  she  was  unheeded ;  and  as 
if  Heaven  meant  to  punish  his  infatuation, 
the  wisest  and  most  faithful  of  Louis- 
Philippe's    counsellors  died — died  just    in 
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time  not  to  witness  her  brother's  fall,  and 
share  his  misfortunes ;  for  it  was  only  in  the 
first  days  of  this  year  that  he  followed  her 
remains  to  lay  them  in  the  family  tomb  at 
Dreux,  by  the  same  road  which,  within  two 
short  months,  he  and  his  were  to  take  on 
their  flight  into  exile. 

The  royal  Address  was  delivered,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  epithets  "  hostile" 
and  "  blind"  roused  all  the  wrath  of  all  the 
Oppositions.  The  debate  on  the  answer, 
which  was  as  usual  a  mere  echo  of  the 
speech,  and  so  reproduced  the  offensive  ex- 
pressions, was  of  the  very  stormiest  kind ; 
but  the  Ministry  of  course  carried  their 
point,  and  on  the  14th  of  February  the  Ad- 
dress was  voted.  From  that  day  the  feud 
between  the  portion  of  the  Chamber  which 
foui\d  itself  insulted,  and  that  portion  which 
had  insulted  them,  became  mortal.  De- 
feated in  Parliament,  the  Opposition  were 
strong  in  public  opinion,  and  an  occasion  for 
a  tiial  of  strength  on  a  different  ground  soon 
presented  itself. 

Paris  is  divided  into  districts  or  wards, 
called  arrondissements.  The  electors  of  the 
12th  of  these  had  resolved  to  organize  a 
Reform  Banquet,  and  it  was,  at  first,  fixed 
for  the  19th  February.  This  was  the 
little  cloud  which  was  to  send  down  a  revo- 
lutionary deluge. 

The  Banquet  was  forbidden  by  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  M.  Delessert,  on  the  express  in- 
junction and  responsibility  of  M .  Duchatel, 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Committee  of 
the  12th  arrondissement  resolved  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  interdiction,  and  intimated 
their  intention  to  the  Prefect.  The  mem- 
hers  of  the  Opposition  held  a  meeting,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation 
they  had  received  to  the  Banquet,  which, 
af\er  having  been  more  than  once  postponed, 
was  finally  fixed  for  the  22d  February. 
Here  then  was  a  mutual  defiance ;  the  quar- 
rel was  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements. 

Both  parties  made  their  preparations — 
the  Opposition  for  an  overwhelming  popular 
demonstralion,  the  Grovernment  to  vindicate 
its  authority.  On  Monday,  the  21st  of 
February,  the  Opposition  journals  of  the 
morning  contained  an  address,  issued  by  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Banquet.  It  set 
forth  that  they  had  chosen  for  locality  a  part 
of  the  capital  where  the  width  of  the  streets 
ond  the  openness  of  the  ground  would  ad- 
mit of  a  multitudinous  assembly  meeting 
without  inconvenience ;  for  it  was  now  re- 
solved not  only  to  have  a  banquet  but  a 
procession.  Those  who  had  been  invited 
were  to  assemble  on  the  Place  de  la  Made- 
leine,  at  eleven  o'clock,  forenoon ;  but  be- 
sides these  the  National  Guards  (unarmed), 


as  well  as  the  students  of  all  the  various 
colleges,  were  to  form  part  of  the  cortege, 
and,  of  course,  all  Paris  would  have  gone  to 
witness  the  show.  They  were  to  proceed 
by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  to  a  pavilion 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  grounds  of 
General  Thian,  nearly  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  All  this  was 
arranged  on  the  faith  of  a  kind  of  under- 
standing which  had  been  come  to  with  the 
Government,  that  they  did  not  intend  forcibly 
to  prevent  such  a  demonstration,  but  only  to 
hinder  the  Banquet  itself  taking  place ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  resolved  that  the  first 
summons  from  the  authorities  to  disperse 
should  instantly  be  obeyed  under  protest, 
in  order  that  a  clear  and  simple  issue  might 
be  brought  before  the  tribunals.  Both 
parties  stood  strong  on  their  legal  right  of 
doing  all  they  did. 

The  Grovernment  on  its  part  was  not  idle. 
The  horse-artillery  at  the  depot  of  Vincen- 
nes,  a  fort  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
Paris,  infamous  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  was 
ordered  to  be  ready  harnessed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed  for  the  Banquet. 
Fifty  cartridges  were  served  out  to  each 
man  of  the  Municipal  Guard  and  the  garri- 
son  of  Paris,  who  were  kept  confined  to  their 
barracks.  The  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  in  readiness  to  march  on  the  capital. 
It  was  even  said  that  the  forts  surrounding 
Paris  had  begun  to  be  armed,  and  that  those 
of  Montrouge  and  Aubervilliers  were  al- 
ready provisioned ;  and  when  all  was  over, 
a  letter  was  found  at  the  Ministry  of  War, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier,  demanding  the  transport  to  Paris 
of  seventy-two  more  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  troops  concentrated  on  Paris  amounted 
to  at  least  70,000  men  ;  and  to  conceive 
aright  of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  forts 
round  Paris,  the  city  might  actually  be 
starved  in  a  few  days,  provided,  that  is  to 
say,  the  troops  remained  faithful. 

Their  fidelity,  however,  might  well  have 
been  suspected.  Besides  their  notorious 
reluctance  to  act  against  the  people,  there 
was  unquestionably  a  strong  Republican 
spirit  among  the  soldiery.  Some  eighteen 
months  past  we  chanced  to  be  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  into 
the  Isle  Dieu,  which  has  a  garrison,  the 
acquaintance  of  whose  chiefs  we  made. 
One  of  their  favourite  songs  had  for  refrain 
the  words,  "  Voilli  pburquoi  je  suis  Rlpub- 
licain,"  which,  being  sung  by  an  oflScer,  at 
the  time  astonished  us  not  a  little ;  but  the 
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remembranoe  of  the  glories  and  honours 
which  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
former  Republic,  possessed  too  many  charms, 
fi)r  the  army  not  to  calculate  the  chances 
which  another  Republic  might  afford  them 
of  a  war,  to  develope  new  Junots,  Murats,  or 
Napoleons. 

Thus,  on  the  2l8t  February,  the  two 
hostile  parties  were  in  presence.  The  day 
had  passed  over  quietly,  when  in  the  after- 
noon a  new  act  of  the  Government  pre- 
cipitated matters.  They  took  upon  them- 
selves to  forbid  the  whole  affair.  M.  Deles- 
sert  issued  two  proclamations.  In  the  first, 
after  declaring  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  have  permitted  the  entry 
of  the  guests  into  the  pavilion  of  the  Banquet, 
hoping  that  they  would  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  retire  at  the  first  summons,  so  as  to 
bring  the  matter  distinctly  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  matters 
were  entirely  changed  when  a  dangerous 
demonstration  was  intended,  which  went  to 
set  up  another  authority  by  the  side  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  and 
actually  proposed  a  contravention  of  the 
law  of  1831,  by  which  any  such  convoca- 
tion of  National  Guards  as  was  contemplated 
was  expressly  prohibited.  He  therefore  is- 
sued an  order  interdicting  the  meeting,  at 
the  same  time  intimating,  that  all  necessary 
means  would  be  taken  to  assure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decree.  The  second  of  these 
ardormances  was  directed  against  the  assem- 
bling of  mobs;  and  besides  these,  an  ad- 
dress, bearing  the  signature  of  General 
Jacqueminot,  was  issued  to  the  National 
Guards,  cautioning  them  against  taking  any 
part  in  the  proposed  demonstration. 

These  proclamations  gave  rise  to  another 
scene  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which 
M.  Odillon  Barrot  and  M.  Duchatel  played 
the  chief  parts.  The  result  was  another 
meeting  of^  the  Opposition,  and  the  issuing 
by  them  of  a  counter-manifesto,  to  the  effect 
that  they  now  found  themselves  in  the 
dilemma  either  of  provoking  a  collision 
between  the  people  and  the  authorities,  or 
of  renouncing  the  "  legal  and  pacific"  de- 
monstration they  had  contemplated ;  that 
they  declined  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
result  as  the  former,  and  therefore  left  the 
Government  to  answer  for  the  consequences 
that  might  flow  from  the  alternative :  finally, 
that  they  had  resolved  on  impeaching  the 
Ministry,  and  would  immediately  present 
their  accusation.  The  real  truth  was  that 
the  dynastic  Opposition  now  recoiled. 

These  successive  acts  produced,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a  great  ferment  on  the  evening 
of  Monday  the  Slst ;  but  still  none  dreamt 
of  what  was  yet  to  come.  Rumours,  it  is  true, 


had  been  rife  of  an  approaching  revolution, 
but  they  were  usually  treated  as  a  jest.  On 
the  previous  Saturday  evening,  for  instance, 
we  were  present  at  a  reunion  in  the  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elys^es — where,  by  the  way, 
we  signed  two  Anti-Slavery  petitions  to  the 
Chambers — petitions  which  were  never  des- 
tined to  be  presented — when  one  of  the 
party,  addressing  our  host,  said  with  mock 
earnestness — "  Sir,  I  and  some  of  our  friends 
here  have  to  beg  ofyou  to  allow  us  to  occupy 
your  windows  on  Tuesday  next,  in  order  to 
see  the  Revolution  pass."  We  saw  the 
jester  some  days  afterwards,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  joke.  "  My  friend,"  he  replied, 
"  as  it  turned  out,  we  only  required  to  go  to 
our  own  doors  to  see  the  Revolution  pass — 
and  that  both  to  and  fro."  And  even  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday  the  24th,  the  first  day 
of  the  Revolution,  happening  to  call  on  a 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  in- 
vited us  to  attend  a  religious  meeting  in  his 
house  on  the  Saturday  following,  he  and  we 
little  expecting  that  if  we  had  then  met,  our 
prayers,  instead  of  being  for  the  king,  must 
have  been  a  translation  of  the  formula — 
"  Domine  salvam  fac  Rempublicam." 

The  evening  of  the  21st,  we  have  said, 
was  agitated.  Men  saw  that  things  had  be- 
come more  serious  then.  There  was  a  kind 
of  hollow  ominous  murmur  throughout  Paris, 
like  the  sound  of  the  coming  storm.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  people— whispering ;  to 
which  it  is  ever  well  to  take  heed  while  it 
yet  whispers :  otherwise  it  will  speak,  and 
that  in  thunder. 

The  evening  papers  which  contained  the 
ordinances,  were  eagerly  bought  at  three  or 
four  times  their  usual  price.  Knots  of  peo- 
ple formed,  and  here  and  there,  by  the  flare 
of  a  torch  borne  by  a  boy,  one  man  would 
read  aloud  to  the  rest,  who  formed  an  eager 
auditory,  and  on  whose  faces  the  red  light 
showed  indignation  or  apprehension,  accord- 
ing to  the  party  they  espoused.  All,  how- 
ever, were  equally  gloomy,  and  though 
there  was  much  laughter  it  was  not  of 
mirth. 

Yet,  by  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  all  this 
seemed,  at  first,  to  have  evaporated.  We 
walked  up  the  Champs  Elvs^es,  nearly  to 
their  end.  It  was  a  raw,  cold  morning,  with 
gusts  of  wind,  and  they  looked  most  desolate, 
as  indeed  they  always  do  look  at  this  season 
from  the  contrast  they  present  to  their  ap- 
pearance in  summer.  Instead  of  the 
crowds  of  gay  and  gaily  dressed  people 
sauntering  under  the  trees,  or  loungmg  on 
chairs,  or  sipping  their  coflee,  and  listening 
to  the  music  at  the  caf^ :  instead  of  the 
laughing  groups  at  the  puppet-shows,  char- 
latans, and  conjurors,  at  the  weighing-ma- 
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chines,  m3rry-go-rounds,  and  po|>-gun  tar. 
gets ;  instead  of  the  tiny  oarriages  full  of 
happy  children,  and  drawn  by  goats  with 
tinkling  bells,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es  during  winter  that  is  not  dismal. 
The  cafes  are  deserted,  the  goats  are  gone, 
the  chairs  are  piled  upon  each  other,  the 
ground  is  a  mass  of  clammy  mud,  and  as 
the  keen  blast  howls  past  you  through  the 
trees,  you  wonder  you  could  ever  have  felt 
grateful  for  their  shade. 

Thus  desolate  to  us  seemed  the  Champs 
Elys6es,  as  we  relumed  towards  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  wondering  at  our  own  curi- 
osity, which  had  brought  us  to  so  empty  a 
scene,  and  'in  such  weather:  for  we  had 
seen  no  sign  of  any  efiervescence,  and  indeed 
had  scarcely  met  a  human  being.  But  as 
we  got  further  down  the  avenue,  we  began 
to  encounter  more  people.  They  came  at 
first  only  two  or  three  together,  but  soon 
there  was  a  stream — ^lads,  working-men  in 
blouses,  shabby-looking  personages  with  re- 
publican beards  composed  the  majority  ;— 
a  great  many  were  speaking  German .  They 
seemed  to  have  no  object,  and  merely  to  be 
loitering  about. 

But  the  further  we  proceeded,  the  more  and 
nK)re  numerous  did  the  people  become,  till 
on  arriving  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
aud  looking  up  the  Rue  Royale,  we  saw 
that  a  pretty  dense  crowd  was  assembled  at 
the  Madeleine,  and  we  found  that  notwith- 
standing  the  proclamations,  and  that  the  op- 
position had  abandoned  their  Banquet,  a  pro- 
cession  was  actually  to  take  place.  We 
overheard  a  man,  who  seemed  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  matter,  declare  that  they 
proposed  to  march  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  sing  the  Marseillaise  before  the 
portico.  Such  was  the  trifling  object  of  the 
demonstration,  and  yet  it  ended  in  a  Revo- 
lution. 

But  there  was  much  criticism^  Alniost 
universal  blame  was  now  attached  to  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  and  those  of  the  Opposition 
who  had  retreated  at  the  critical  nxmient, 
after  making  themselves  so  busy  previously. 
In  the  second  arrandissement  even  their  re- 
signation of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber  was 
demanded,  in  order  that  the  country  might 
judge  and  express  its  opinion  of  their  con- 
duct.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  their 
manifesto—"  In  abstaining  from  going  to  the 
Banquet,  the  Opposition  performs  a  great  act 
of  moderation  and  humanity ;  it  knows  that 
it  remains  for  it  to  accomplish  a  great  act  of 
firmness  and  justice" — was  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule as  an  empty  bravado  ;  for  this  "  great 
act  of  firmness  and  justice"  consisted  in  no- 
thing more  than  the  impeachment  of  the 
Ministry,  which  might  have  been  a  just,  but 


assuredly  was  not  a  very  bold  proeeediag* 
The  conduct  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot  and  the 
majority  of  the  Opposition,  certainly  con- 
trasted  but  poorly  with  that  of  eighteen  De- 
puties of  the  more  advanced  party — Dupont 
(de  I'Bure)  and  Lamartine  being  of  the 
number,  which  included  besides  no  fewer 
than  three  Peers  of  France,  Messieurs  de 
Boissy,  d'Alton-Shee,  and  d'Harcourt. 
These  strongly  protested  against  the  recoil, 
insisting  that  the  Opposition  should  go  on 
with  its  purpose,  and  accomplish  its  threat- 
ened act  of  defiance  to  the  Grovemment.' 
Who  were  and  who  were  not,  the  men  of 
nerve  and  action,  began  now  clearly  to  be 
seen — ^it  is  unnecessary  to  say  in  favour  of 
which  division  the  popular  voice  pn>- 
nounoed. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  continued  to  in- 
crease,*  and  in  proportion  as  it  did  so,  the 
quarter  of  the  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Madeleine  became  more  agitated. 
Shopmen  began  to  pot  up  their  shutters, 
crowds  of  the  curious  hurried  to  the  scene, 
and  those  who  remained  at  home  stood  in 
their  door- ways,  or  under  the  partes cocheres^ 
and  talked  excitedly.  Everybody  was 
making  inquiries,  and  none  could  give  any 
satisfactory  answer :  we  do  not  know  [tow 
often  we  were  asked  what  had  happened, 
what  was  happening,  and  what  was  going  to 
happen  ?  for  in  point  of  curiosity  not  less 
than  of  excitability  and  love  of  change,  the 
French— or  at  least  the  Parisians  of  the 
present  day,  answer  in  a  wonderful  degree 
to  the  description  given  by  Csesar  of  the 
Gauls — ^**  It  is  their  habit  to  make  travellero 
stop,  even  against  their  will,  and  to  ask  them 
their  news  about  anything  they  may  have 
heard  or  may  know." 

We  passed  through  some  of  the  streets 
adjacent  to  the  Madeleine.  Part  of  the  Place 
round  the  church  was  now  occupied  by  the 
21sl  Regiment  of  the  Line,  and  there  were  ' 
also  mounted  Municipal  Guards  on  duty. 
About  eleven  o'clock  a  body  of  students, 
about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  who  had 
marched  from  the  Pantheon,  and  had  been 
joined  on  their  way  by  about  as  many  work- 
men from  the  Faubourgs,  came  up  in  a  body 
— students  and  workmen  mingling  tc^ether 
in  tolerable  order.  They  sang  at  times  the 
Marseillaise,  and  at  times  the  hymn  of  the 
Girondins,  at  present  so  popular  in  Paris. 
We  returned  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
which  was  now  very  crowded.  As  the 
western  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  gardens 
commands  a  view  not  only  of  the  Place, 
but  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  we  mounted 
there  to  see  what  passed. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  Paris.     In  front  the  avenue  of 
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the  Champs  Bly86ee  stretches  away  in  a 
long  straight  line  till  it  is  terminated,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  hy  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  To  the  right  are  the  fine  fa- 
^desof  the  Miniature  de  la  Marine,  and  the 
ancient  Grarde-Meuhle  ; — to  the  left  is  the 
Seine,  crossed  by  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde, 
at  the  end.  of  which  is  the  Grecian  portico 
of  the  Palais  Bonrbon,  or  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  imme- 
diately in  front,  with  its  obelisk,  its  massy 
gilt  lamps,  its  fountains,  and  its  statues,  pre- 
sent^  a  very  noble  appearance,  while  behind 
are  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  bare  and 
bleak  enough  just  now,  but  beautiful  in  sum- 
mer,  when  their  square-cut  trees  present  one 
mass  of  green,  and  their  cool  fountains 
sparkle  in  the  sun. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  the  terrace 
when  the  procession  made  its  appearance, 
issuing  from  the  Rue  Royale.  it  slowly 
worked  its  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  end 
of  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  which  leads 
from  the  Place  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Here  they  found  their  march  stopped  by  a 
double  line  of  dragoons  and  chasseurs  &  che- 
val.  But  a  heavy  cart  standing  hard  by, 
they  conducted  it  to  their  front,  and  flogging 
the  horse,  sent  the  vehicle  whirling  in  among 
the  cavalry,  while  the  crowd  dashed  in  be- 
hind it.  They  then  advanced  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  forced  the  gates  of  the  rail- 
ing, and  ran  up  the  steps.  Some,  it  is  said, 
had  even  penetrated  to  the  interior,  when  a 
sudden  panic  seemed  to  seize  them,  and  they 
all  ran  down  again. 

Thus  timorous  were  the  men  who,  within 
two  days,  were  to  front  death  so  fearlessly 
at  the  barricades,  and  such  is  the  divinify 
which  doth  hedge  those  in  possesion  of  autho- 
rity, even  in  Revolutions,  at  the  first.  The 
crowd,  however,  were  still  in  occupation  of 
the  area  in  front  of  the  Chamber,  when  we 
saw  advancing  along  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  a 
strong  detachment  of  mounted  Municipal 
Guards  at  a  sharp  trot,  headed  by  an  ofiicer 
on  a  white  charger,  whom  we  afterwards 
understood  to  be  General  Tiburce  Sebastiani, 
brother  of  the  Marshal  of  that  name,  and 
uncle  of  the  unhappy  Duchess  de  Praslin. 
The  troopers  drove  the  crowd  before  them 
along  the  bridge — but  without  drawing  their 
sabres,  and  then  formed  in  front  of  the  Obe- 
lisk. A  body  of  dragoons  and  a  squadron 
of  hussars  also  took  up  a  position  in  the 
Place.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  groaning 
and  hooting  at  the  Garde  Municipale,  but 
the  dragoons  and  other  troops  were  well  re- 
ceived .  Vivenl  ks  dragons  !  was  frequently 
repeated.  Some  stones  were  thrown,  slight 
charges  were  at  times  made,  and  expresses 
rode  off  in  all  directions,  but  there  was  not 


yet  much  feeling  of  irritation  among  the 
mass,  or  of  anxiety  among  the  commanding 
officers.  A  charge  having  been  made,  some 
of  the  crowd  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  foun- 
tains, which  are  of  great  size,  and  were  then 
dry ;  but  the  water  beginning  suddenly  i6 
play,  all  speedily  jumped  out,  looking  very 
ridiculous. 

Such  was  the  first  scene  of  the  drama. 
The  locality  was  singularly  appropriate  for 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Pont  de  la  Concorde  is  formed  of  the  stones 
from  the  demolished  Bastile,  and  the  Place, 
which  first  bore  the  name  of  Louis  XV., 
afterwards  took  that  of  the  Revolution,  for 
which  its  present  name,  bestowed  on  it  at  the 
Restoration,  is,  we  believe,  again  to  be 
changed.  Here,  moreover,  it  was  that  the 
crowning  sin  of  the  first  Revolution  was  per- 
petrated, for  "  near  where  the  southern  foun- 
tain seems  eternally  to  lave  the  pavement,** 
the  head  of  good  King  Louis  XVI.  fell. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Place  stands  the 
Egyptian  obelisk,  brought  some  years  ago 
from  Luxor,  after  many  difficulties,  sur- 
mounted  with  great  skill.  How  strange 
has  been  the  lot  of  that  block  of  stone- 
through  how  many  changes  has  it  passed ! 
How  much  human  passion  has  writhed 
round  it  since  it  first  emerged  from  its 
quarry  on  the  Nile  ;  what  waves  of  mortal 
destinies  have  rolled  by  it !  On  its  native 
shore,  the  Pharaohs,  Cambyses,  Alexander, 
the  Ptolemies,  Caesar,  Omar,  Saladin,  Selim, 
Napoleon,  successively  passed  under  its 
shadow;  and  here,  from  its  base,  Louis- 
Philippe  stepped  out  to  exile  ! 

We  walked  through  the  town  and  saw 
considerable  excitement,  but  nothing  at  all 
alarming.  Reports,  however,  were  current, 
that  there  had  been  some  fighting  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  that  some  half-dozen 
municipal  guards  had  been  carried  wounded 
to  the  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace,  and  that 
they  had  had  a  captain  killed ;  that  the 
guard  on  the  Rue  GeofTroi-Langevin  had 
been  disarmed ;  that  a  gun-maker's  shop 
near  the  Porte  St.  Martin  had  been  broken 
into,  and  the  arnw  carried  off:  but  every- 
body had  his  own  story,  and  all  were  differ- 
ent. In  the  quarter  where  we  were,  the 
guard-houses  in  the  Champs  Elysees  were 
taken,  and  the  troops  driven  away ;  many 
lamps  and  some  windows  were  broken  ;  the 
railing  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption 
was  torn  away,  probably  with  a  view  to 
its  furnishing  levers  with  which  to  turn  up 
the  pavement ;  two  poor  fruit- women  were 
unfortunately  trampled  down  and  killed  in 
a  charge  made  by  the  troops ;  the  shop  of 
M.  Lepage,  an  armourer  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, was  broken  open  by  means  of  the  pole 
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of  an  omnibus  used  as  a  battering-ram ;  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honor^  barricades  even  began 
to  be  formed :  but  the  affair  was  still  only 
a  riot,  and  the  people  a  mob. 

At  three  o*clock,  however,  matters  be- 
came more  menacing.  A  band  of  ruffians 
went  along  the  Boulevards  breaking  the 
shop-windows  on  their  way.  New  attempts 
were  made  to  raise  barricades.  In  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  we  saw 
two  carriages  and  an  omnibus  overturned. 
A  guard-house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  was 
burned*     The  people  were  getting  irritated. 

The  troops  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  were  reinforced,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  pass  along  the  foot-pavement  in 
that  quarter.  M.  Guizot  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  unpopularity.  Close  to  this  a 
municipal  guard  was  grievously  maltreated 
by  the  mob  5  his  horse  had  fallen  with  him, 
end  the  prostrate  man  was  nearly  murdered 
by  blows  and  kicks ;  for  the  people  were  yet 
cowardly,  and  so  of  course  cruel. 

The  crowd  in  the  Rue  Royale  had  be- 
come so  dense  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
got  through  it  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
At  the  moment  we  arrived  there,  and  were 
about  to  pass  in  front  of  the  Ministry  of 
Marine,  the  cavalry  made  a  charge,  and 
now  no  longer  with  sheathed  swords.  The 
people  dispersed  before  the  troopers,  and 
closed  again  when  they  had  passed  ;  several 
persons,  however,  were  wounded,  for  the 
charges  were  frequently  repeated.  The 
feeling  towards  the  regular  troops  continued 
friendly,  notwithstanding — as  indeed  it  did 
in  almost  every  case  to  the  very  last.  It 
was  very  different  with  the  municipal  guard. 
That  body  seemed  universally  detested. — 
"  A  has  la  Garde  Municipale^'  greeted  them 
everywhere.  We  saw  one  of  them  riding 
inoffensively  along  the  Rue  Rivoli,  when  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones 
from  both  sides  of  the  way,  from  which, 
however,  the  poor  fellow,  putting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  escaped  unharmed. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  different  forces  employed  in  Paris 
before  the  late  Revol  ution.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar troops  divided  into  the  usual  arms  of  the 
service,  there  were  the  Garde  Municipale,  the 
Garde  Nationale,  the  Sapeurs- Pompiers,  and 
the  Sergens  de  Ville.  There  was  no  police 
similar  to  the  police  force  in  our  large  towns ; 
for  the  "  agents  of  police"  were  merely  a 
detective  force,  except  when  they  were  em- 
ployed as  spies  in  political  matters,  and  they 
were  very  few  in  number.  The  Sergens 
de  Ville  were  picked  men,  armed  with 
swords,  but  there  were  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  of  them.  The  Municipal 
Guards  were   also  picked   men,  but   they 


were  formed  into  regular  companies,  dis* 
ciplined  like  soldiers,  and  armed  like  them 
— the  infantry  with  musket  and  bayonet, 
the  cavalry  with  carbine  and  sabre.  The 
Sergens  de  Ville  have  been  dismissed  since 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Municipal  Guard 
has  been  disbanded.  The  Sapeurs-Pom- 
piers  were  and  still  are  the  firemen.  They, 
too,  are  regularly  disciplined  and  drilled, 
have  their  own  barracks,  and  wear  a  regu- 
lar uniform.  Lastly,  the  Garde  Nationale 
consisted  of  all  the  citizens  enjoying  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  income.  They  received  no 
pay,  and  their  equipments  were  made  at 
their  own  expense.  This  fierce  amounted 
on  the  1st  of  February  to  56,751  men,  and 
on  the  16th  of  March  to  190,299,  for  the 
Provisional  Government  has  changed  its 
constitution,  and  now  every  Parisian  can 
join  its  ranks,  as  those  who  cannot  afford  it 
are  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
They  now  form  the  police  of  the  town, 
whose  duty  formerly  fell  to  the  Sergens  de 
Ville  and  the  Garde  Municipale.  It  was 
this,  indeed,  which  made  the  latter  so  ob- 
noxious during  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
and  caused  them  to  maintain  an  unflinching 
hostility  to  the  people,  long  after  most  of  the 
regular  force  had  sided  with  the  movement. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  events,  while 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  Idgne  !  Vioeni  lei  dragons .'" 
and  the  like,  saluted  the  troops,  the  munici- 
pal guard  were  received  with  groans  and 
execrations  wherever  they  were  seen.  As 
for  the  Serpens  de  Ville,  not  one  was  to 
be  met,  at  least  in  uniform.  The  people 
asserted  that  they  were  dressed  in  plain 
clothes  and  employed  as  spies ;  and  so  early 
as  Tuesday  one  poor  fellow  fell  a  victim  to 
this  suspicion,  having  been  stabbed  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bastile  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Municipal  Guard,  who  were  not  quick 
enough  to  save  him. 

Proceeding  by  the  Place  Vendome  we 
met  a  regiment  of  the  line  preceded  by  its 
band ;  it  forthwith  took  up  its  position  along 
one  side  of  the  square,  probably  to  be  in 
readiness  to  act  in  case  of  any  attack  on  the 
hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Hubert, 
who  was  particularly  disliked  by  the  people, 
on  account  of  some  legal  proceedings  in 
which,  as  prosecutor,  he  had  strongly  ureed 
a  case  of  constructive  conspiracy, — "  A  bos 
Hiberty  rinvenieur  de  la  complicity  moraUy^ 
was  one  of  the  most  frequent  cries.  We 
then  returned  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  where  the  excitement  seemed  on 
the  increase.  "  Yive  la  Rtforme — d  has 
Guizoiy^  was  everywhere  shouted  and  yelled. 
It  is  curious  that  Guizot's  old  rival,  M.  Thiers, 
was  undergoing  at  this  moment  some  rather 
rough  treatment  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
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Some  lads  and  boys  having  recognised  him, 
treated  him  to  a  kind  of  mock  triumph,  from 
which  the  quondam  minister  escaped  with 
some  difficulty.  He  had  just  left  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  which  sat  that  day  for  the 
last  time  but  one.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  laid 
on  the  table  his  motion  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  Ministry,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
this  incident,  nothing  whatever  passed  re- 
lating to  the  existing  state  of  things,  the 
Chamber  being  occupied  with  the  discussion 
of  a  bill  concerning  certain  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  Bordeaux!  This  silence  on  the 
state  of  the  city  was  one  of  the  strangest 
facts  of  the  Revolution.  Privileges  of  the 
Bordeaux  Bank  !  Even  so  did  the  Byzan- 
tines discuss  the  light  of  Mount  Thabor  with 
Mahomet  II.  beneath  their  walls.  '<  Oh ! 
'twas  not  then  a  time  for  tame  debates,  ye 
men  of  Gaul !" 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  Marquis  de 
Boissy  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing  on  the  occurrences  of  Paris. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  worthies 
who  composed  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers 
had  listened  to  anything  on  the  subject,  they 
would  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence  of  which  they  had  long  appeared 
berefL 

Things  were  in  this  sufficiently  alarming 
state  when  we  leil  Paris  for  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs, intending  to  return  in  the  evening, 
when  we  doubted  not  the  tumult  would  in- 
crease,  and  we  wished  to  be  there  to  see. 
It  is  said  that  at  noon.  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
on  beholding  the  crowd  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  exclaimed,  rubbine  his  hands — 
"  We  shall  have  a  day  of  it!'^  and  that  M. 
Guizot  replied — "For  the  day  I  can  an- 
swer ;  but  I  am  not  without  uneasiness  for 
the  niffht."  M.  Guizot's  anticipatkni  was 
natural  enough ;  and  yet  the  evening  was 
less  agitated  than  the  day  had  been,  and  the 
night  was  perfectly  tranquil.  It  is  true  that 
about  live  o'clock  the  national  guards  were 
called  out — without,  however,  any  great 
number  of  them  answering  the  summons ; 
that  at  eight  the  King,  with  two  of  his  sons, 
passed  in  review  the  troops,  amounting  to 
several  thousands,  who  were  on  the  Place 
du  Carrousel ;  and  that  several  minor  in- 
cidents occurred,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  been  considered  grave;  but 
nothing  surprised  us  more  than  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  city  when  we  returned.  Though 
many  of  the  shops  were  at  least  half-shut, 
the  Caf^  and  Restaurants  were  as  gay  as 
ever;  at  the  comer  of  every  street  the 
wine-shope  were  doing  a  thrivine  trade,  for 
shouting  *^Ahas  GviTsol"  and  "  rw  la  rd- 
farme^'  makes  men  thirsty ;  the  tobacconists, 
too,  found  themselves  busy,  for  smokers  and 


snuffers  snuff  and  smoke  most  when  they 
are  agitated.  The  bakers'  shops,  so  com- 
monly  the  object  of  attack  by  a  Parisian 
mob,  were  open ;  and  even* the  charetUierSf 
with  their  displays  of  sausages,  hams, 
tongues,  preserved  meats,  and  other  delec- 
table things  likely  to  tempt  hungry  rioters, 
had  not  generally  thought  it  necessary  to 
close. 

The  city  seemed  relieved  from  much  of 
its  anxiety,  as  if  it  thought  that  the  efferves- 
cence had  worn  itself  out,  and  that  all  was 
right  again.  The  streets  were  certainly 
more  crowded  than  usual.  Knots  of  per- 
sons talking  eagerly  were  frequent ;  and 
from  time  to  time  the  roll  of  drums  was 
heard,  as  a  body  of  troops  passed  along* 
But  so  different  was  the  whole  scene  from 
what  we  had  expected  to  find,  that  we  were 
like  nK)St  others  deceived  by  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  place  and  people,  and  we 
were  already  saying  to  ourselves  that  the 
drama  we  had  witnessed  during  the  day 
had  been  no  other  than  "  Much  ado  about 
nothing." 

We  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  town,  and  so  directed  our 
steps  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  so  famous 
in  revolutionary  annals,  and  always  in  such 
cases  a  centre  of  commotion.  When  we 
arrived  there  we  saw  something  that  startled 
us.  That  part  of  the  Place  nearest  the 
building  was  occupied  by  troops,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  we  thought  we  could  dis- 
tinguish in  the  darkness — a  piece  of  cannon. 
To  make  sure,  we  asked  a  bystander,  an 
intelligent-lookuig  young  workman  in  a 
blouse — one  of  the  class,  in  short,  who  were 
to  accomplish  the  Revolution — and  we  re- 
ceived for  answer,  in  as  emphatic  a  whisper 
as  we  ever  heard,  "  Qui,  Monsieur,  c'est  un 
canon."  So  then,  thought  we,  those  who 
should  know  best  are  far  from  being  of 
opinion  that  all  is  over.  They  must  think 
it  now  only  beginning.  Cannon  in  the 
streets !  an  unsightly  spectacle— 4i  sad  ne- 
cessity, indeed,  even  when  justi6able ! 

Leaving  the  Hdtel  de  Viile  we  crossed  the 
right  branch  of  the  Seine,  to  the  He  de  la 
Cit6,  by  the  Pont  d'Aroole,  which  takes  its 
name,  not  as  might  be  naturally  supposed 
from  the  battle,  but  from  a  young  man  who 
was  killed  on  it  in  1830,  when  rushing  on 
with  a  tricolor  flag  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents. Passingunder  the  dark  shade  of  ve- 
nerable Notre-Darae,  we  traversed  the  island 
—everything  was  tranquil  in  that  easily  ex- 
cited quarter.  We  then  went  up  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques  as  &r  as  the  Pantheon — the  oen* 
tne  of  another  inflammable  district — the 
Quartier  Latin — where  students  and  gri- 
settes  abound.     Here,  too,  however,  all  was 
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perfectly  quiet.  It  was  now,  it  is  true,  get- 
ting late.  We  made  a  call  in  this  neighbor- 
hood  on  a  philosophical  friend,  whom  we 
found  hard  at  work,  as  he  had  been  since  the 
aAernoon.  We  observed  to  him  that  he  re- 
sembled Archimedes  in  Syracuse  ;  on  which 
he  smiled,  and  said,  as  he  brandished  a  most 
formidable  instrument  of  brass,  used,  we  be- 
lieve, in  experiments  on  the  polarization  of 
light,  that  such  might  be  the  case,  but  that 
certainly  he  would  die  rather  harder.  He 
laughed  when  we  expressed  our  opinion  that 
the  King  would  have  to  sacrifice  either  M. 
Guizot  or  M.  Duch&tel,  or  both,  as  a  sop  to 
Cerberus — so  little  did  even  well-informed 
men  believe  in  the  instability  of  the  Minis- 
try,  far  less  of  the  throne.  Yet  within  thir- 
ty-six hours  Louis-Philippe  was  a  fugitive 
in  a  one-horse  coach ! 

As  we  returned  homewards  we  found  the 
streets  in  general  deserted,  save  by  the  oc- 
casional patrols.  In  some  quarters,  indeed, 
it  was  different — the  troops  bivouacked  in 
many  places.  It  was  a  strange  and  unpleas- 
ing  sight  to  see  these  campings  in  the  heart 
of  a  city,  yet  it  was  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  piles  of  arms,  the  soldiers  scat- 
tered about,  the  short  march  to  and  fro  of  the 
sentinels,  the  groups  of  dark-cloaked  officers 
chatting  and  smoking,  all  seen  by  the  dusky 
light  of  the  watch-fires,  with  the  houses  high 
and  dark  for  a  background,  formed  a  scene 
to  please  a  painter's  eye.  At  the  fish-market 
the  soldiers  had  apparently  discovered  that 
the  stalls  on  which  the  fish  are  exposed  for 
sale  made  very  good  bedsteads,  and  there 
they  reclined,  making  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could,  with  their  knapsacks 
for  pillows.  "  Pretty  fish  you  make,"  we 
said  to  one  as  we  went  by.  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  man  good-humouredly,  "  fish  like  these  " 
(and  he  waved  his  hand  towards  his  com- 
rades)  "  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  market 
every  day." 

In  the  Faubourg  through  which  we  passed 
on  our  way  home  everything  was  still. 
There  was  not  even  a  patrol.  Everything, 
too,  was  dark.  For  a  great  capital  Paris  is 
very  ill  lighted.  The  brilliancy  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  the  evening  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  illumination  of  the  shops,  and  when 
these  are  closed  there  is  darkness — ^indeed, 
the  more  so  from  the  contrast  of  the  previous 
hours.  We  went  on  through  the  narrow 
streets,  where  there  was  now  no  sound  save 
that  of  our  own  footfall,  and  no  light,  except 
occasionally,  high  up  in  the  attics  of  the 
tali  houses,  where  some  poor  needle-woman 
was  still  at  her  painful  task,  or  some  hard 
student  burned  the  midnight  oil.  But  in 
those  dark  and  silent  houses,  though  we  knew 
it  not,  there  were  doubtless  many  a  plb^og 


head  and  ready  hand  at  work.  Many  a 
cartridge  was  made  that  night,  many  a  rusty 
weapon  burnished ;  for  if  Paris  had  gone  so 
unexpectedly  to  apparent  rest,  it  was  only  to 
gather  strength  and  material  for  the  next 
day's  struggle,  which,  whatever  we  may 
then  have  thought,  we  now  know  had  been 
resolved  on.  Asmodeus  would  have  been  an 
invaluable  counsellor  hr  Louis-Philippe  that 
night. 

The  next  day  came,  Wednesday  the  23d 
of  February.  Groing  through  the  town,  we 
found  that  barricades  had  been  raised  in 
several  streets,  and  that  there  had  been  some 
fighting — all,  however,  with  advantage  to 
the  troops,  who  had  destroyed  the  barricades, 
and  that  without  any  serious  loss.  What- 
ever plots  and  preparations  were  hatching 
in  the  secret  haunts  of  the  Republicans, 
there  was  in  general  nothing  more  than  fe- 
verish excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
leading,  indeed,  at  some  points  to  grave  riots, 
but  likely  to  produce  no  groat  political  re- 
sult, and  to  die  away  of  itself.  Here  and 
there  a  few  men  with  arms  were  to  be  seen, 
more  frequently,  however,  boys  or  lads,  and 
the  graver  and  more  sensible  part  of  the 
community  looked  on  such  with  pity,  as  ex- 
posing themselves  to  sad  consequences,  with^ 
out  an  object  as  without  a  hope. 

The  streets  were  once  more  crowded,  but 
the  crowd  consisted  chiefly  of  the  curious, 
anxious  like  ourselves  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  The  National  Guards,  however, 
appeared  in  greater  force  than  before.  *^0u 
vaS'tu?"  said  we  to  a  friend  whom  we  met 
in  full  uniform ;  "  Mourir  pour  la  patrit^^^ 
replied  he,  laughing,  in  the  words  of  the 
favourite  refrain  of  the  day. 

At  some  points  an  irregular  combat  was 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day. 
The  apparent  tranquillity  of  the  night  had 
not  deceived  the  authorities,  and  they  were 
well  prepared.  Early  in  the  morning  some 
occasional  barricades  had  been  thrown  up, 
and  a  few  of  these  were  defended  for  a  short 
time.  The  troops,  however,  or  the  Munici- 
pal Guard,  easily  carried  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  scarce  a  shot  was  fired 
on  their  part ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  and  hopes  of  the  Republican  Clubs, 
there  was  no  prevailing  expectation  of  a 
general  battle — so  little  so,  that  in  passing 
throuffh  a  street  which  was  afterwards  a 
very  important  centre  of  action,  we  found  a 
crowd  or  people  regarding  with  great  curio- 
sity the  mark  which  a  single  bullet  had  made 
on  the  side  of  a  window.  The  same  people 
who  twenty.four  hours  later  saw  without 
concern  scores  falling  dead  at  their  side,  re- 
garded a  wounded  man  carried  past  to  the 
hospkal  with  the  usual  interest  that  the  in- 
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habitants  of  a  peaceful  town  bestow  on  an 
acoidental  hurt. 

The  Crovernment,  however,  had  increased 
its  preparations.  More  cannon  had  been 
brought  from  Vincennes,  and  planted  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Place  du  Carrou- 
sel,  and  the  Quais.  Troops  were  drawn  up 
across  many  of  the  streets  to  prevept  the 
passage  even  of  pedestrians ;  so  far  was  this 
carried,  that  in  one  instance  we  saw  a  work- 
man prevented  from  entering  a  street  near 
the  Boulevards,  though  he  declared  he  lived 
in  it,  and  only  wished  to  reach  his  home. 
The  National  Guards  had  been  called  out  in 
the  morning,  and  were  under  arms  all  day., 

Towards  noon  we  went  along  the  ^ule* 
Yards  from  one  end  to  the  other.  They 
were  strongly  occufHed  by  the  troops,  but  the 
passage  was  free.  We  had  not  gone  far 
before  we  found  two  pieces  of  cannon  pointed 
along  the  street,  and  accompanied  by  their 
ammunition  waggons  as  on  a  field  of  battle. 
Strong  bodies  of  cavalry  were  posted  at  dis- 
tances, others  patrolled  backwards  and  for- 
wards. The  troops  and  their  horses  seemed 
fatigued,  the  men  had  moreover  a  depressed 
air,  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  service 
they  did  not  like.  All  were  covered  with 
mud,  having  been  on  duty  throughout  the 
night,  and  at  each  saddle  hung  a  small  bun- 
dle of  hay  for  forage.  In  general  they  were 
not  drawn  up  in  onier,  but  merely  stood  in 
readiness  to  act,  many  of  them  being  dis- 
mounted, tightening  or  loosening  a  girth,  or 
arranging  as  best  they  could  their  own  dis- 
ordered dress.  The  regimental  farriers  had 
all  their  instruments  with  them,  and  adjusted 
the  shoes  of  the  horses  on  the  spot.  All  the 
balconies  and  windows  were  crowded  :  as  a 
mere  spectacle  the  effect  was  magntfioent. 

In  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  there  were  more 
cannon,  and  a  very  large  body  of  troops. 
At  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  to  which  we  thence 
returned,  all  passage  by  the  Quai  was  re- 
fbsed,  even  to  an  old  woman,  who  pleaded 
very  earnestly  and  volubly  for  it.  She  went 
to  one  after  another  of  the  burly  dragoons 
who  barred  the  way :  they  were  inexorable 
though  polite,  and  the  poor  creature  hobbled 
away  scolding.  At  the  moment  we  left  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  to  seek  a  passage  into  the 
centre  of  the  city  by  the  tortuous  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  discharge  of  musketry 
was  heard,  proceeding  evidently  from  regu- 
lar troops,  as  it  was  simultaneous  and  not 
spattering.  The  people,  who  had  been 
eagerly  talking,  were  in  a  moment  silent, 
looked  significantly  in  each  other's  faces,  and 
listened.  Only  a  young  girl  cried  out,  "  On 
eonunence." 

She  was  right ;  it  had  begun.  Not  only 
bad  numerous  barrioades  ^a  made,  but 


they  began  to  be  defended.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  flehting  in  the  streets  adjacent 
to  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  But  the  most  signifi- 
cant symptom  was  that  the  Grarde  Nationale 
began  to  fraternize  with  the  people,  or,  at 
least,  to  refuse  to  act  against  them.  The 
second  legion  made  so  open  a  manifestation 
of  its  temper,  that  its  colonel,  M.  Baigndres, 
went  ofi*  to  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  de- 
clared he  could  not  answer  for  his  men.  M. 
Beeson,  the  colonel  of  the  third,  did  the  same 
to  Greneral  Jacqueminot.  Four  or  dve  hun- 
dred of  the  4th  marched  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  presented  a  petition  for  reform. 
M.  Lemercier,  colonel  of  the  10th,  having 
with  his  own  hand  arrested  a  man  who  cried 
"7w  la  Etformef^'  the  Guards  interfered 
and  liberated  him,  informing  their  com- 
mander that "  Vive  la.  E^orme  !  "  was  but  the  * 
expression  of  their  own  sentiments,  where- 
upon M.  Lemercier  wisely  withdrew.  The 
13th,  which  forms  the  cavalry,  discovered 
similar  sentiments  to  their  colonel,  M.  Mon^ 
tali  vet.  On  our  return  to  the  Boulevards, 
we  met  a  large  body  of  them  marching  along 
the  streets,  accompanied  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  every  description,  amid  loud  cries 
of  ^A  bos  Chiixot-^-vive  la  Rtformef"  in 
which  they  joined,  waving  their  hats  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  people,  while  hand* 
kerchiefo  appeared  at  every  window,  and  the 
streets  rang  with  cheers.  This  nnovement 
of  the  National  Gnard  of  course  decided  the 
question ;  because  then,  if  not  now,  it  was 
the  arbiter  of  fate.  The  troops,  it  was  well 
known,  would  never  fire  on  it.  Thoee  on 
whom  alone  the  Ministry  depended,  were 
become  its  most  serious  foes — thus,  often 
*^  from  the  means  of  safety  dangers  rise.'' 
Nevertheless,  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the 
Municipal  Guard  were  still  engaged  at  seve« 
ral  barricades,  ignorant,  of  course,  of  what 
was  going  on  beyond  their  own  immediate 
vicinity. 

Suddenly  a  rumour,  speedily  confirmed 
as  authentic,  ran  along  the  Boulevards, 
which  are  almost  an  electric  telegraph,  for 
swifl  transmission  of  intelligence.  Thence 
it  was  carried  into  the  cross-streets,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  was  known 
in  the  remotest  and  obecurest  parts  of  Paris ; 
but  hours  were  then  as  days.  Never  did 
news  give  more  general  satisfaction ;  every* 
where  as  it  pae^,  the  musket  was  thrown 
up  and  the  sword  sheathed ;  the  barricades 
were  abandoned  by  the  people  ;  and  the  sol- 
diere,  fighting  against  their  will,  heard  with 
evident  pleasure  the  order  to  retire.  Every 
face  brightened;  men  dre^  their  breath 
more  freely,  as  if  af^er  long  suspense;  all 
was  congratulation  and  triumph;  men 
grasped  eaoh  other^s  hands,  clapped  each 
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other's  shoulders;  very  little  more  would 
have  made  them  dance !  The  news  of  a 
great  victory,  at  a  critical  juncture,  could 
not  have  excited  more  enthusiasm.  And,  in 
truth,  a  great  victory  had  been  gained,  and 
at  a  critical  juncture.  The  Guizot  Ministry 
had  been  dismissed !  The  Ministry  which 
had  cheated  Bngland,  imposed  on  Spain, 
thwarted  Italy,  threatened  Switzerland,  and 
betrayed  Poland,  while  it  courted  Russia, 
cringed  to  Austria,  and  humbled  France- 
had  fallen !  Fallen  too  without  pity,  without 
honour,  without  dignity  ;  fallen  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  eloquence  and  talent  of  its 
chief,  which  they  now  found  were  nothine 
without  political  honesty;  fallen  with  all 
their  boasted  majority  in  the  Chamber,  whose 
representation  of  the  country  they  now  de- 
'  monstrated  by  their  own  disaster,  to  be  a 
juggling  pretence.  "  All  is  over  now,  every- 
thmg  is  going  right,"  were  the  literal  wofds 
in  every  mouth.  Even  the  Republicans, 
who  had  been  so  long  prepared,  and  had  so 
impatiently  waited  for  their  opportunity, 
thought  their  time  not  yet  come  ;  still  they 
appeared,  if  they  did  not  feel,  content.  But 
though  in  general  the  satisfaction  was  for 
the  time  sincere,  the  impression  did  not  last, 
and  it  only  required  an  accident  to  rekindle 
the  flame. 

The  King  had  sent  for  Count  MoU ;  and 
though  this  was  neither  a  popular  nor  a  po- 
litic step,  no  one  was  at  first  disposed  to 
gainsay  it.  "  We  have  overturned  the  sys- 
iem"  said  a  working  man  to  us,  *^  and  it  is 
all  one  to  France  who  the  Minuter  be." 
But  when  men  reflected  a  little,  they  began 
to  think  it  wise  to  suspend  their  judgment 
till  they  saw  what  the  end  should  be.  The 
dismissal  of  the  Guizot  Ministry  had  been  a 
concession,  not  to  the  moral  force  of  public 
opinion,  but  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  a 
popular  outbreak.  It  came  too  late.  It  had 
not  been  granted,  but  extorted.  This  taught 
the  people  how  strong  they  were — a  danger- 
ous lesson  in  such  oases,  for  if  they  had  ob- 
tained 80  much,  why  should  they  not  demand 
all  ?  The  Republicans — few,  but  very  ener- 
getio— did  not  despair.  The  affair,  they 
trusted,  might  still  be  turned  to  account. 
Unfortunate  indeed  for  the  monarch  was  the 
character  of  n»^— <]issimulator,  which  he 
had  acquired  among  his  people— his  sincerity 
was  doubted,  they  feared  some  new  trick. 
Paris  remained  watching  the  course  of  events, 
in  tranquillity,  but  with  suspicion.  Towards 
evening,  indeed,  there  were  some  additional 
barricades  raised  in  the  quarter  of  the  Tern- 
pie,  and  there  was  some  fighting  in  the  Rue 
Bourg  I'Abb^  between  the  people  and  the 
Garde  Municipale ;  but  the  latter  surren- 
dered to  the  National  Guard,  and  the  people 


were  appeased.  In  general,  there  was  the 
appearance  of  contentment  for  the  time; 
nothing  more  was  demanded  than  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Ministry,  in  addition  to 
their  dismissal. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  Paris  pre- 
sented a  magic  spectacle.  Ever}*^  house 
and  every  window  was  illuminated.  Thou- 
sands of  variegated  lamps  gave  forth  their 
mellowed  light,  and  contrasted  agreeably 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  gas.  These  lamps 
were  generally  arranged  three  by  three,  and 
were  meant  to  represent  the  tricolor ;  but 
we  remarked,  that  fVom  some  cause  or  other, 
what  would  have  been  white,  red,  and  blue, 
were  respectively  yellow,  orange,  and  green. 
This,  however,  though  it  might  have  dis- 
pleased  a  patriotic  eye,  did  not  in  any  degree 
lessen  the  marvellous  effect  of  the  scene. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  streets  were 
crowded :  every  one  had  come  out  to  enjoy 
the  fairy-land  into  which  Paris  had  been 
transformed.  Working  men  in  bloases, 
priests  in  frock  and  sash,  trim  grisettes 
without  bonnets,  gamins  of  all  ages,  Egyp- 
tian students  in  red  Fez  caps,  Germans  with 
yellow  beards,  Americans  in  extravagant 
cloaks.  Englishmen  in  all  their  national 
composure,  thronged  the  broad  pavement, 
talking,  jesting,  laughing,  smoking,  and  ad- 
miring. Even  richly  dressed  women,  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  found 
themselves  on  foot  in  the  streets,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  husband  or  a  brother — in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard. 

All  the  marble  tables  in  all  the  caf^s  were 
occupied,  and  the  white-aproned  waiters 
were  in  full  employment.  Everybody  had  a 
newspaper,  and  in  every  quarter  the  fkW  of 
M.  Guizot  was  read  by  the  light  of  the  illu- 
mination it  had  caused. 

We  had  seldom  seen  so  brilliant  a  sight. 
We  had,  it  is  true,  been  present  at  the  f^tes 
of  July,  but  at  these  the  illumination 
was  confined  to  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and^ 
though  beautiful,  had  not  the  picturesque 
magnificence  of  a  whole  city  in  a  blaze  of 
light — and  that  city  Paris,  with  its  tall 
houses  of  five,  six,  or  seven  stories.  The 
last  filte  of  the  kind  at  which  we  had  been 
present  was  that  of  Louis  Philippe  in  May 
last ;  we  little  thought  then  thai  the  next 
illumination  we  were  to  witness  should  be 
on  the  eve  of  his  abdication.  Alas !  it  was 
also  to  many  a  brave  man  the  eve  of  his  last 
day  on  earth — nay,  many  of  those  now  so 
gay  and  full  of  life,  were  to  lie  dead  upon 
the  Boulevard  within  the  hour.  A  dreadful 
catastrophe  was  at  hand. 

We  lounged  along  the  Boulevard  as  far 
as  the  Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangdres — in 
the  morning  the  ofiioial  residence  of  M. 
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Gtiizot.  It  was  illuminated,  very  poorly 
however,  for  a  single  row  of  lamps  along 
the  wall  of  the  court-yard  constituted  the 
whole  afiair.  We  found  the  passage  barred 
by  a  double  line  of  troops  drawn  up  across 
the  Boulevard,  and  we  therefore  retraced  our 
steps.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  met 
a  motley  prooeasion  of  boys  and  lads,  with  a 
few  men,  among  whom  were  some  National 
Guards.  Those  in  the  van  carried  torches. 
Some  bore  tricolor  flags,  and  they  had  among 
them  a  few  swords  and  guns.  They  ad- 
vanced  singing  the  Marseillaise,  and  shout- 
ing Vive  la  RiformCy  but  they  were  perfectly 
oraerly,  and  so  far  from  exciting  apprehen- 
sion in  the  crowd  who  stopped  to  look  at 
them  as  they  passed,  the  greater  part  laughed 
at  the  important  air  with  which  they  waved 
their  torches  and  flags,  or  bore  their  weapons. 
All  they  proposed  to  do  was  to  go  and  sing 
the  Marseillaise  before  the  Ministry  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs  !  So  insignificant  did  the  de- 
monstration appear  to  us,  that  we  had  not 
the  curiosity  to  fellow  them,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  course.  But  we  had  not  gone  a 
hundred  yards  when  the  roll  of  mi»ketry 
rang  sharp  along  the  Boulevard — then  came 
a  confused  cry — and  in  an  instant  after,  a 
mass  of  people  fled  past — men  without 
hats,  women  with  torn  dresses,  terror  in  the 
faces  of  all.  We  turned  back  and  made 
our  way  to  the  spot  where  the  fire  had  been 
delivered  ;  it  was  at  the  Hotel  des  AflTaires 
Etrangdres.  The  Boulevard  was  strewed 
with  hats  and  fragments  of  dress,  and,  further 
on,  close  to  the  line  of  soldiers,  lay  killed  and 
wounded  men.  We  felt  the  pulses  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  dead.  Those  who  were  not,  were  car- 
ried  with  great  promptitude  to  the  neigh- 
bouring apothecaries'  shops,  where  their 
hurts  were  examined.  Some  died  on  the 
way.  In  this  massacre  sixty-three  persons 
were  struck  down,  the  victims  being  of  both 
sexes  and  of  every  age  and  condition,  for  the 
fire  had  been  delivered  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Boulevard,  which  was  crowded 
with  people.  Almost  all  of  those  who  were 
struck  were  killed,  for  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets  were  actually  touching  those  in 
front,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  had  even,  it 
is  said,  to  retire  a  pace  in  order  to  present 
their  pieces.  In  many  cases  the  bullet  had 
passed  quite  through  its  victim.  Amongst 
the  dead  we  noticed  a  soldier,  who  must 
have  been  passing  at  the  time  he  was  thus 
slain  by  his  comrades ;  he  was  a  remarkably 
fine  looking  young  man,  and  lay  on  his  back 
with  his  head  supported  by  his  knapsack, 
and  a  smile  on  his  lips — "  like  a  warrior 
taking  his  rest.'' 
Af^r  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible  that 


all  the  wounded  had  been  removed,  we  went 
to  the  shop  of  O'Grady,  in  the  Rue  Neuvo 
St.  Augustin,  the  apothecary  to  the  British 
Embassy.  There  was  a  man  of  Herculean 
proportions  lying  dead  at  the  door ;  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe  as  they  carried  him  thither, 
and  there  they  had  lefl  him,  not  uselessly  to 
encumber  the  place.  Inside,  several  of  the 
wounded  were  stretched  on  the  floor,  and 
the  place  was  besieged  by  anxbus  people, 
who  came  to  look  at  them,  and  fearful  of 
recognising  some  dear  face.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  agony  of  one  poor  lad, 
whom  grief  seemed  to  have  rendered  firantic 
and  incapable  of  doing  anything ;  he  had 
come  to  look  for  his  father,  but  was  obliged 
to  lean  against  a  tree  to  support  himself. 
Mon  pire,  ok  man  p^e  !  he  cried  in  heart- 
rending tones. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  tra- 
gedy were  as  follows : — ^The  band  of  men 
and  boys  which  we  met,  had  encountered  at 
the  Hotel  des  Afiaires  Etrangdres  the  sol- 
diers who  barred  the  way.  Their  leader,  an 
oflicer  of  the  National  Guard,  stepped  for- 
ward and  asked  permissk)n  to  pass.  This 
was  refused ;  but  the  National  Guard  persist- 
ing in  his  request,  they  were  still  in  parley, 
when,  from  some  cause  not  yet  rightly  ex- 
plained, the  officer  commanding  the  troops 
thought  his  party  was  attacked,  retreated 
behind  his  men,  and,  without  the  thrice-re- 
peated summons  preceded  by  the  beat  of 
drum — which  is  required  by  law,  and  cor- 
responds to  our  reading  of  the  Riot  Act — 
gave  the  word,  ^^  En  jeu—feu" — present, 
fire  !  which  order  was  obeyed  with  the  blind 
obedience  which  constitutes  one  of  the  vir- 
tues of  a  soldier.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  troops  must  have  humanely  fired  in  the 
air,  otherwise  the  results  would  have  been 
still  more  serious,  for  they  were  two  hundred 
in  line,  and  as  we  have  said,  the  Boulevard 
was  crowded.  The  greater  proportion  of 
the  victims  were  peaceable  and  harmless 
citizens,  whom  curiosity  and  the  illumina- 
tion had  drawn  from  the  homes  so  many  of 
them  were  never  to  regain  alive.  The  ex- 
act truth  of  the  matter,  however,  will  not  be 
known  till  the  trial  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, which  he  now  awaits  in  prison. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  accident  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Republicans,  who  had  begun  to  think 
their  opportunity  was  gone,  immediately  set 
to  work — few  in  number,  but  very  energetic 
and  active — to  improve  the  occasion ;  nor 
was  it  difficult.  In  two  hours,  late  as  it  was, 
the  event  was  known  all  over  Paris.  The 
illumination— everything  was  forgotten  ex- 
cept a  blind  desire  of  vengeance  for  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  innocent  persons.    "  It 
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was  the  14th  of  the  line  who  did  it,"  they 
cried,  for  they  had  ibund  out  the  number  of 
the  regiment  to  which  the  two  companies 
belonged,  "and  we  were  such  fools  as  to 
cry  Vive  la  lignef  ah,  14th!  you  have  sig- 
nalized yourselves  indeed  !" 

Seventeen  of  the  killed  were  placed  on  a 
tumbrel,  *and  drawn  slowly  through  the 
town  ;  those  who  conducted  the  melancholy 
procession  every  now  and  then  uncovering 
the'  corpses  and  pointing  to  their  death- 
wounds— the  pale  unmoved  faces  of  the 
dead  contrasting  horribly  in  the  glare  of  the 
torch-light  with  the  features  of  those  around, 
convulsed  and  flushed  with  passion  as  they 
were.  And  everywhere  as  the  tumbrel 
passed,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  voices 
cried,  **  Avx  armeSy  aux  armes,  vengeance 
pour  nosfrlres  /" 

We  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend  to  wash 
off  the  blood  with  which  our  hands  had  been 
stained,  and  again  proceeded  along  the  Bou- 
levards. The  change  that  had  already 
taken  place  was  striking.  The  streets, 
which  an  hour  before  had  been  so  brilliant 
in  tKeir  illumination,  were  now  compara- 
tively dark,  and  the  people  that  had  been  so 
gay,  now  wore  a  look  half-sad,  half-stem. 
Barricades  were  rising  in  all  directions ;  the 
clank  of  the  lever  and  the  pickaxe,  the  rat- 
tie  of  stones,  the  measured  blow  of  the  hatch- 
et, and  the  crashing  of  falling  trees,  told  how 
the  work  went  on.  Strange  to  say,  the 
troops  offered  no  interruption,  though  barri- 
cades were  raised  within  a  few  yards  of 
some  posts.  They  prepared  to  bivouac,  as 
before,  in  the  streets,  piled  their  arms,  and 
lit  their  fires.  We  walked  through  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  Paris,  and  everywhere  the 
same  scene  met  our  eyes.  At  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  the  bivouac  was  particularly  pictu- 
resque.  The  troops  of  the  line  and  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  seated  on  their  knap- 
sacks,  and  crouching  round  the  fires,  made 
what  supper  they  could,^or  smoked  their 

{>ipes,  while  the  dragoons,  wrapped  in  their 
ong  white  cloaks,  looked  like  so  many  ghosts 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  wood,  whence 
ever  and  anon  the  wind,  which  was  blowing 
strong,  whirled  up  a  myriad  sparks,  high 
over  head  on  every  side. 

We  returned  to  the  Boulevard,  and  re- 
solved to  pass  the  night  there.  Accident 
made  us  choose,  as  our  halting-place,  the 
barricade  at  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre.  It  was  already  far  advanced.  That 
in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  directly  opposite  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Boulevard,  was  finished. 
Amongst  the  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, a  hackney  cabriolet  had  been  over- 
turned and  laid  against  it,  but  so  gently  had 
this  been  done,  that  one  of  the  lamps  was 


still  burning.  We  lit  our  pipe  at  it.  We 
had  furnished  ourselves  with  a  pipe  as  having 
an  anti-aristocratic  air ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  had  never  hoped  that  the  Parisians,  with 
so  little  exception,  would  have  shown  the 
perfect  good  reeling  which  they  manifested, 
and  that  absence  of  all  animosity  except 
against  those  with  whom  they  were  actually 
engaged,  which  so  honourably  characterized 
them  in  their  late  contest.  When  they  en- 
tered a  house  for  the  purpose  of  demanding 
arms,  they  were  scruptilously  polite,  and  en- 
deavoured in  every  way  to  calm  the  fears  of 
the  inmates ;  in  many  instances  they  refused 
arms  because  they  were  too  highly  orna- 
mented ;  one  man  having  got  possession  of 
a  richly  ornamented  sword,  took  out  the 
precious  stones,  and  returned  them  to  the 
owner,  saying  the  blade  was  all  he  wanted. 

The  barricade  where  we  were  was  finished 
before  one  man  out  of  twenty  of  its  defend- 
ers was  armed.  On  making  this  remark 
to  a  young  man  who  took  an  active  part,  he 
replied,  "  Soyez  tranquille,  Monsieur,  nous 
en  aurons  bientot !"  And,  in  truth,  by  little 
and  little,  muskets,  fowling-pieces,  pistols, 
sabres,  daggers,  and  every  description  of 
weapon,  appeared.  Ammunition  also  be- 
came gradually  provided.  Everything  was 
done  with  astonishing  method,  judgment, 
and  coolness.  There  was  neither  hurry  nor 
confusion.  There  was  little  of  the  talkative- 
ness and  bustle  which  oflen  characterize  the 
French .  The  barricade  was  not  a  mere  mass 
of  stones  roughly  heaped  together,  but  was 
carefully  built ;  when  it  was  finished,  a  man 
armed  with  a  musket  took  the  post  of  senti- 
nel,  and  a  tricolor  flag  was  planted  on  the 
top.  The  men  had  evidently  counted  the 
cost  of  their  enterprise,  and  were  prepared 
to  go  on  with  it,  conscious  of  the  desperate 
nature  the  contest  was  likely  to  assume — hr 
no  one  expected  that  the  victory  would  have 
been  so  cheaply  purchased  as  it  was.  They 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  brave  it,  for 
now  had  broken  out  their  long  pent-up  in- 
dignation against  the  king — every  ancient 
grudge  was  called  to  mind,  and  they  re- 
solved to  bear  no  longer.  And  so,  "  breath- 
ing deliberate  courage,"  "  le  peuple  souve- 
rain  s'avance." 

The  tactics  of  the  Grovernment — said  to 
have  been  planned  by  Marshal  Gerard,  the 
hero  of  Antwerp  citadel,  if  heroism  there 
were — were  of  the  simplest  but  most  effica- 
cious kind  ;  efiUcacious  at  least  as  long  as 
the  troops  were  willing  to  put  them  in  exe- 
cution. It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
Plan  of  Paris,  that  the  Boulevards,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  form  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  of  which  the  Quais  present  the  chord  ; 
that  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ — ^terminating  at  the 
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Halles  or  Markets,  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli — 
akirtinff  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  lie 
parallel  to  the  river ;  and  that  the  Rues  St. 
Martin,  St.  Denis,  Montmartre,  and  Riche* 
lieu,  run  nearly  at  riffht  angles  to  it,  and  so 
connect  it  with  the  Boulevards.  To  keep 
all  these  lines  of  communication  clear,  to  oc- 
cupy in  force  some  prominent  positions,  such 
as  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  Halies,  the  Place 
de  la  Bastile,  and,  ahove  all,  the  Tuileries, 
with  the  contiguous  Place  du  Carrousel  and 
the  Louvre — ^to  keep  light  columns  in  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  disperse  at  once  any  large 
gathering  of  people,  and  to  hold  in  handsome 
larger  b^ies  capable  of  being  thrown  with 
celerity  on  any  given  point — ^these  were  the 
most  important  features  of  this  strategy,  and 
from  the  very  first  it  was  put  in  practice,  for 
the  Government  certainly  had  expected  a 
riot,  or  even  an  insurrection,  though  far  from 
being  prepared  for  anything  like  a  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  aim  of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
80  soon  as  it  came  to  fighting,  was  equally 
simple : — first  to  throw  up  as  many  barri- 
cades  as  possible  in  every  direction ;  to 
harass  the  troops  by  this  guerilla  warfare, 
and  disconcert  their  movements  by  cutting 
off  their  communications  ;  then  to  converge 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  Tuileries,  was 
all  they  had  to  do ;  except — and  this  was  the 
most  important  part  of  all — to  gain  over  the 
National  Guards.  This  last,  however,  they 
found  already  done. 

As  to  the  Tuileries,  another  glance  at  the 
Plan  will  show  that  they  are  a  long  narrow 
building,  one  end  of  which  abuts  on  the  Quai, 
and  the  other  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  that  in 
front  and  extending  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
oorde,  are  the  gardens  which  bear  their 
name  ;  and  that  in  the  rear,  is  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  with  the  quadrangular  Louvre  at 
its  other  extremity.  It  will  be  seen  also 
that  the  Palais  Royal  comes  down  nearly  to 
this  last  mentioned  place,  from  which  it  will 
be  understood  how  the  attack  directed  against 
the  Tuileries  came  to  be  made  from  that  quar- 
ter, and  why  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  which  is  in 
front  of  it,  made  so  desperate  a  resistance  ; 
for  as  regarded  the  attack,  the  possession  of 
the  Palais  Royal  gave  the  insurgents  a  base 
on  which  to  act,  and  a  rallying  point  in  case 
of  a  reverse ;  while,  for  the  defence,  the  re- 
tention of  the  Chateau  d'Eau  was  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  lay  between  the  Palais  Royal 
and  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  so  com 
manded  the  communication  between  th^m. 

About  day. break  we  left  the  barricade, 
and  went  home,  returning  to  the  scene  of 
acfion  early  in  the  forenoon  of  this,  the  de- 
cisive day.  We  found  the  barricade  of  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre  retrenched   by  an* 


other,  about  a  hundred  yards  further  up  the 
street,  and  in  each  of  them  a  piece  of  can- 
non was  placed  in  battery.  These  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  troops  on  the  Boulevard. 
There  had  been  considerable  fighting.  The 
wounded  were  attended  to  in  shops  turned 
into  temporary  hospitals,  those  of  the  troops 
who  were  hurt  receiving  as  much  care  from 
the  people  as  their  own  friends.  The  gar- 
risons of  the  barricades  were  now  numerous 
and  well  armed ;  every  one  had  a  weapon 
of  some  kind.  Of  course,  their  general  ap- 
pearance was  grotesque  enough.  One  man 
had,  perhaps,  a  sabre  without  a  scabbard, 
swung  from  his  neck  by  a  cord ;  another, 
with  a  dragoon's  helmet  and  the  crossbelts 
of  a  foot-soldier,  bore  nothing  ofiensive  but 
a  pike  fi>rmed  from  a  street-rail ;  boys  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  had  muskets  which  they 
could  scarce  carry,  while  active  men  had  no- 
thing  but  knives.  The  variety  of  lethal  wea- 
pons was  astonishing,  but  every  one  had  some- 
thing, and  hoped  soon  to  have  something 
more  ;  for  in  many  cases  the  military  volun- 
tarily yielded  their  weapons  to  the  people. 

While  the  Parisians  had  been  busy  witht  heir 
barricades,  Louis-Philippe  had  not  been  idle. 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  whose  energy  is  well 
known,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
both  of  the  National  Guards  and  of  the  troops 
of  the  line,  in  room  of  Generals  Jacqueminot 
and  Sebastiani;  in  other  words,  a  terrible 
butchery  was  at  one  time  contemplated. 
On  being  asked  if  he  thought  he  could  mas- 
ter the  insurrection,  the  humane  Marshal 
replied,  "  I  cannot  be  sure  of  that ;  but  I  can 
promise  to  kill  thirty  thousand  men !" 

Shortly  after  this  appointment  Count  Mol6 
was  set  aside,  and  a  Ministry  composed  of 
Messrs.  Thiers,  Odillon  Barrot,  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  de  Remusat,  and  Lamoricidre, 
was  installed.  The  latter  took  the  place  of 
his  old  commander,  and  the  Duke  d'Isly  was 
superseded  just  about  the  very  time  his  nomi- 
nation  appeared  in  the  Momfeur, 

And  now,  behold  the  glorious  results  of  the 
banquets!  Behold  M.  Duvei^ier  de  Hau- 
ranne, whose  invention  concocted  the  first, 
M.  Odillon  Barrot,  whose  want  of  nerve  re- 
coiled from  the  last,  and  M.Thiers,  whose 
cunning  detained  him  from  them  all,  placed 
at  last  on  the  summit  of  their  wishes,  each 
with  his  portfolio  in  his  hand.  But,  alas ! 
they  have  been  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,  and  these,  to  their  terror,  have  appear, 
ed !  At  all  events,  however,  they  are  minis- 
ters—destiny allows  them  to  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  office  for  the  space  of  seven  hours.  And 
yet,  had  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagues  been 
called  in  the  day  before,  it  would  probably 
not  have  been — too  lale.  But  now,  with  the 
barricades  reared  and  manned,  it  is  absurd. 
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Their  proclamation,  though  aDnounoinff  that 
the  firing  is  suspended,  that  the  Chamber  is 
to  be  dissolved,  and  that  they — ^the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  are  actually  ministers,  is 
torn  down  as  fast  as  it  is  put  up. 

And  now  every  street  had  its  barricades ; 
a  long  one  was  traversed  by  several.  The 
Rue  St.  Martin,  for  example,  was  crossed 
by  thirty  or  forty.  Some  of  these  were  pro- 
digious works,  capable  of  resisting  even  ar- 
tillery for  a  time.  Some  had  regular  loop- 
holes. On  all  of  them  waved  a  flag — red 
or  tricolor ;  men  cannot  fight  without  a  flag. 
At  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  in  the  morning, 
the  people  had  taken  their  places,  and  since 
tlien,  they  had  maintained  the  conflict  with 
almost  unvarying  success.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  If  they  wanted  the  discipline 
and  experience  of  the  troops,  this  was  amply 
compensated  by  other  circumstances.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  fighting  enthusias- 
tically for  a  principle ;  the  soldiers,  against 
their  will,  and  only  in  obedience  to  orders. 
They  were  protected  by  the  barricades,  their 
adversaries  were  exposed,  not  only  to  the  fire 
from  these,  but  to  every  kind  of  missile  from 
the  windows  of  the  houses.  And  again, 
troops,  who  would  mount  with  unshaken  gal- 
lantry, the  deadliest  breach,  become  dispirit- 
ed when  they  know  that  behufid  one  barricade 
there  is  another,  and  another — and  a  hun- 
dred, while  even  those  they  may  succeed  in 
-  storming,  will  be  occupied  again  as  soon  as 
they  are  letl ;  for  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
many  parts  of  Paris,  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations of  the  insurgents,  in  the  quarters  of 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  where  the  officers 
probably  had  never  set  foot.  They  could,  of 
course,  have  no  idea  of  the  ground,  and  so, 
could  never  succeed  in  effectually  occupying 
It,  while  every  turn  is  familiar  to  their  oppo- 
nents, the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  battle,  wher- 
ever it  was  seriously  joined,  was  murder- 
ous. Two  bodies  of  men,  firing  on  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards,  cannot 
fail  to  do  terrible  execution.  The  sever- 
est conflicts  during  the  course  of  the  day 
were  at  the  barricades  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lialles,  near  the  Rue  Rambuteau.  At 
other  points  also  it  was  very  hot  at  times, 
but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  par- 
ticular  localities,  as  the  same  general  fea- 
tures everywhere  prevailed.  Nor  is  it  our 
purpose  to  repeat  the  scores  of  tales  which 
are  current  as  to  the  acts  of  individuals — 
one-half  of  these  being  false,  and  many 
others  trivial,  exaggerated,  or  told  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  different  localities. 
One  or  two,  however,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  Rue  Mauconseil,  a  barricade  was  at- 
tacked by  a  detachment  of  troops.     A  young 


man  among  the  defenders,  was  seen  several 
times  in  succession  to  mount  the  barricade 
so  as  completely  to  expose  himself,  and  to 
take  deliberate  aim  with  constant  success. 
The  soldiers  repeatedly  fired  at  him,  but 
without  effect,  till  at  last  their  commanding 
officer  gave  orders  to  desist.  On  seeing 
this  determination,  the  young  man  shoulder- 
ed  his  musket  and  left  the  scene  without 
again  charging  it !  In  the  Rue  St.  Honor^, 
a  lad  mounted  a  barricade  with  a  tricolor 
flag  in  his  hand,  which  he  wrapped  round 
his  body,  calling  to  the  soldiers,  '*  it  is  your 
own  colours,  fire  on  it  if  you  dare !"  An 
ofiicer  was  summoned  to  deliver  up  his 
sword  to  the  victorious  people  ;  he  broke  it 
over  his  knee,  and  gave  them  the  pieces. 
Another,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Garde  Munici- 
pale,  was  likewise  called  on  to  render  his 
sword,  and  also  to  cry,  "  Vive  la  repub- 
liquef"  A  musket  was  presented  to  his 
breast ;  he  drew  his  sword,  yielded  it  to  one 
of  the  party,  and  cried  "  Vive  le  roiP^ 
They  admired  his  courage  and  let  him  go 
unharmed. 

Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  Dues  de  Nemours 
and  Montpensier,  General  Lamoriciere,  and 
finally  the  King  himself,  had  successively 
passed  in  review  the  troops  assembled  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  This  looked  as  if 
things  were  to  be  pushed  to  extremities. 
Nevertheless,  attempt  afler  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  the  people  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  first  was  at  the  Boulevards. 
M.  Odillon  Barrot,  Horace  Vernet  the  paint- 
er, and  General  Lamoriciere,  used  all  the 
power  of  their  eloquence  to  calm  the  in- 
surgents,  but  they  only  met  with  insult ; 
"i\w  de  treve ;  no  truce!  citizens,  be  on 
your  guard  against  these  wheedlers !"  was 
the  only  answer  they  received.  In  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  General  Lamoriciere,  and  Moline 
Saint- Gron,  the  latter  of  whom  bore  a  small 
palm-branch  in  his  hand,  met  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  A  third  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Rue  Rohan,  by  General  Grourgaud,  who 
announced  the  abdication  of  Louis-Philippe 
in  favour  of  his  grandson :  but  even  this 
came  too  late. 

At  twelve  o'clock  deputies  from  the  peo- 
ple had  been  admitted  to  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel,  to  announce  the  terms  they  would 
accept.  The  place  was  crowded  with  am- 
munition and  provision  wagons,  and  with 
troops  of  every  arm,  including  several  squad- 
rons of  cuirassiers.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  disposed  to  stand  a  siege.  *^  But  in 
the  palace,"  says  the  Presse,  the  editor  of 
which,  Emile  de  Girardin,  was  present, 
"every  one  was  in  the  deepest  afillction. 
The  saloons  were  full  of  generals  and  others, 
asking  news,  but  ofiering  no  practical  ad- 
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vice.  Several  meonbers  of  both  Chambers 
were  present.  MM.  Thiers,  de  Lasteyrie, 
Dupin,  Emile  de  Girardin,  arrived  in  suc- 
cession, the  last-mentioned  of  whom,  who 
had  come  alone  across  Paris,  decided  the 
King  to  sign  his  abdication."  We  shall  only 
say  m  passing,  that  if  M.  de  Girardin  actual- 
ly played  the  part  he  assigns  himself,  it 
must  have  doubled  the  bitterness  of  Louis- 
Philippe's  draught,  to  receive  the  cup  from 
such  a  hand. 

The  deputation  of  the  people,  after  a  short 
parley,  had  retired  dissatisfied,  and  the  fight- 
ing had  recommenced.  The  abdication  was 
DOW  signed  :  but  even  this  was  not  enough  ; 
the  conflict  continued.  All  the  interest  had 
become  concentrated  upon  a  single  point. 
The  men  of  the  barricades  had  pushed  their 
approaches  in  every  direction  close  up  to 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
The  Palais  Royal  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  This  mass  of  building  consists  of 
two  parts  ;  the  first — which  faces  the  ChSi- 
teau  d'Eau — is  the  palace  properly  so 
called  ;  the  second,  and  much  the  larger 
portion,  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Orleans  family — being  their  private  proper- 
ty, is  a  magnificent  oblong,  with  colonnades 
running  round  it,  and  open  only  to  pedes- 
trians. The  ground-floor  of  the  houses 
forming  the  quadrangle,  is  devoted  to  shops 
and  caf<^s,  the  upper  stories  to  dwelling- 
houses  and  general  purposes.  The  centre 
is  ornamented  with  fountains,  statues,  and 
trees;  and  though  the  Palais  Royal  is  no 
longer  what  it  has  been,  the  general  view  of 
it,  especially  at  night,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  things  in  Paris.  This  part  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  being  all  private  property, 
was  carefully  respected,  but  the  palace  it- 
self, belonging  to  the  King,  was  completely 
sacked.  Everything  was  broken  in  pieces, 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  burnt.  Furni- 
ture of  the  richest  kind,  books,  papers, 
everything  destructible  was  destroyed.  The 
royal  carriages  were  burned  before  the 
palace.  The  wreck  afterwards  presented  a 
curious  juxtaposition  of  articles.  Among  a 
heap  of  broken  glass  and  torn  papers,  we 
remarked  a  piece  of  a  piano-forte  and  the 
handle  of  a  saucepan.  Now  that  they  were 
in  occupation  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  peo- 
ple directed  their  attack  on  the  ChMeau 
d'Eau,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  small 
Place  and  between  them  and  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  which  is  as  it  were  the  key  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  ChSiteau  d'Eau,  a  long 
building  of  two  stories,  with  some  seven  or 
eight  windows  in  each,  was  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  two  hundred  men  from  that 
same  14th  Regiment  which  had  already  so 
unhappily  distmguished  itself.     They  did 
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not,  however,  at  first  confine  themselves  to 
the  building,  but  defended  their  post  with 
great  gallantry  from  the  inside  of  the  railing 
m  front.  They  fired  by  platoons,  the  peo- 
ple responding  by  irregular  but  brisk  dis- 
charges. The  siege  lasted  two  hours.  Gene- 
ral Lamoricidre  was  wounded  in  the  hand, 
while  attempting  to  mediate.  At  last  some 
of  the  citizens  rushed  out  from  the  side  of 
iheCafS  de  la  Rdgence — Etienne  Arago,  who 
has  so  often  during  the  last  eighteen  years 
shown  daring  in  every  possible  way,  and 
who  is  now  Provisional  Postmaster-General, 
being  among  the  first — a  musket  in  his 
hand;  a  company  of  National  Guards  fol- 
lowed, the  soldiers  were  driven  into  the 
building,  and  the  attack  was  now  one  of  close 
quarters  But  the  people  had  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary at  hand.  Throwing  themselves  into 
the  Rue  de  St.  Thomas  du  jLouvre,  on  which 
the  wing  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau  abuts,  they 
heaped  up  immense  quantities  of  straw 
against  the  wall  of  the  building  and  set  fire 
to  it.  The  flames  and  stifling  smoke  began 
to  surround  the  Chateau,  the  defence  slack- 
ened— ceased.  Cries  arose  from  within — 
some  of  the  unhappy  victims  made  an  eflfbrt 
to  escape,  but  all  were  immediately  mas- 
sacred, among  others  their  commander,  a 
chef  de  bataillotif  who  was  thrust  through 
with  a  bayonet  by  a  man  of  the  people. 
Those  who  remained,  to  the  number  of  about 
fifty,  were  all  burned  or  suflfbcated,  and 
among  them  several  of  the  insurgents  who 
had  been  made  prisoners  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  temporarily  lodged  in  that  building. 
Deplorable  as  it  is  to  have  to  record  such 
a  scene,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  according  to  the  savage  laws  of 
war,  the  attempt  to  defend  an  untenable  post 
may  be  punished  by  putting  the  garrison  to 
the  sword,  so  that  the  troops  only  met  with  the 
fate  which  in  similar  circumstances  they 
would  probably  have  inflicted  on  others; 
and,  secondly,  that  men  do  not  fight  in  cold 
blood,  and  that  the  people  had  been  engaged 
either  working  or  combating — most  of  them 
without  food — since  the  preceding  day. 
After  they  had  seen  their  fathers,  brothers, 
sons,  and  even  their  wives  struck  down  at 
their  side,  and  in  sight  of  their  homes,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  resistance  so  pro- 
longed and  so  useless — for  the  capture  of 
the  Tuileries  was  already  known — should 
have  exasperated  them  to  the  last  degree- 
Yet  very  little  would  have  sufl!iced  to  calm 
them — "They  killed  my  brother  at  the 
Palais  Royal,"  cried  a  young  man  after- 
wards at  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  "  and  I 
must  kill  some  one  of  them."  "  Whom  can 
you  kill,"  said  a  National  Guard  to  him, 
"  who  would  not  also  be  your  brother  ?"     It 
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was  finely  said,  and  the  fury  of  the  other 
instantly  abated.  This  massacre  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eau  is,  however,  the  only  event 
of  the  kind  which,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  oc- 
curred during  the  Revolution,  except  the 
same  thine  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  took 
place  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  a 
party  of  Municipal  Guards  were  killed,  with 
a  solitary  exception.  He  was  saved  by  a 
brave  young  woman,  who,  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  officer  of  the  Sapeurs- Pompiers,  rushed 
forward  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  threw 
her  arms  around  the  poor  fellow's  neck,  and 
claimed  him  as  her  father. 

During  the  attack  on  the  Chateau  d'Eau, 
important  events  had  been  succeeding  each 
other  at  the  Tuileries  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  King  and  Queen  had  left 
the  Palace  by  the  semi-subterraneous  pas- 
sage, which — passing  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  gardens  under  the  terrace,  du  hard  de 
/'^otip— emerges  at  the  eate  on  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  in  front  of  the  obelisk.  There 
Louis-Philippe,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Marie- 
Am^lie,  crossed  the  Place  as  far  as  the 
asphaltic  pavement,  where  their  progress 
was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  crowd. 
Though  no  insult  was  ofibred  they  appeared 
to  labour  under  great  apprehension.  The 
ex-King  took  oflf  his  hat  and  waved  it,  ejacu- 
lating something  which  no  one  caught. 
Her  Majesty  misinterpreting  some  re-assur- 
ing words  which  a  gentleman  addressed  to 
her,  repulsed  him  with  the  words  "  Laissez- 
moil" 

Within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  spot  where 
Louis  XVI.  was  guillotined,  two  small  one- 
horse  carriages  were  waiting.  The  King 
and  Queen  entered  the  first — m  which  were 
two  of  the  royal  children,  and  the  vehicle 
drove  ofiT  at  a  furious  pace^the  poor  infants 
standing  at  the  windows  and  looking  out 
with  all  the  unwitting  curiosity  of  their  age, 
at  the  scene  around  them.  An  escort  of 
two  hundred  troopers  rode  beside.  In  the 
second  carriage  were  two  more  of  the 
children,  and  the  Duchesses  of  Nemours 
and  Montpensier.  The  latter^  it  is  said,  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  escape,  and 
was  very  nearly  left  behind.  One  account 
describes  the  poor  young  creature  as  so  ter- 
rified that  she  refused  to  quit  hold  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  who  ac- 
companied her;  while  another  represents 
her  as  saying  with  a  smile,  at  the  moment 
of  departure,  that  her  own  country  had  ac- 
customed her  to  such  things,  for  that  twice 
she  had  only  been  saved  by  being  carried 
ofiT  in  a  sack. 

Thus  did  Louis-Philippe  quit  the  splendid 
Palace  which,  eighteen  years  ago,  he  en- 
tered as  the  chosen  of  the  people  ;  thus  did 


he  now  leave  that  people ;  and  their  only  cry 
was — "  Let  him  ffo !"  Such  was  the  de- 
parture  of  Louis-rhilippe  from  Paris,  which 
owes  to  him  so  many  of  its  finest  monu- 
ments— thus  did  Marie- Am^lie  leave  the 
Parisians,  Whom  her  bounty  had  so  often 
clothed  and  fed, — "  and  no  man  said,  God 
bless  them."  Where  were  now  the  crea- 
tures of  the  king  ?  Was  there  not  one  to 
show  at  least  a  decent  reffret  at  this  funeral 
ceremony  of  his  royalty  ?  No ;  they  were 
calculating  for  themselves — arranging  their 
own  plans — ^preparing  to  do  as  they  so  soon 
did,  to  adhere  to  the  new  order  of  things — 
professing  enthusiasm  for  a  republic,  and 
intriguing  for  other  places.  Where  was 
the  chivalry  of  France,  at  once  so  eager  to 
respect  misfortune  and  to  shield  it  ?  Dead 
— at  least  among  the  higher  classes— or  at 
all  events  afraid  to  compromise  itself. 
Where  were  the  king's  personal  friends  ? 
The  answer  would  be  painful.  Charles  X. 
had  friends  ;  but  this  deserted  monarch 
went  forth  again  into  exile — not  as  before,  in 
the  vigour  and  with  the  hopes  of  youth-* 
but  in  his  old  age,  forsaken  and  forlorn, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  wife. 

Meanwhile,  another  scene  was  acting  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  hard  by.  We  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into  details,  because  we 
were  not  present,  and  accounts  vary.  The 
leading  facts,  however,  are,  that  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  presented  herself  with  her  two 
sons,  as  if  to  claim  the  regency  conferred 
on  her  by  the  late  king  at  his  abdication  ; 
that  a  warm  discussion  on  the  subject  had 
commenced,  when  the  hall  was  invaded  by 
a  mob  of  armed  men,  who  broke  open  the 
doors,  took  deliberate  aim  at  individuals— 
amongst  others  at  M.  Lamartine,  who  was 
in  the  Tribune — and  by  their  acts  and  ap- 
pearances vividly  recalled  to  memory  simi- 
lar scenes  in  the  Convention ;  that  the 
Duchess  retired  during  the  tumult;  and, 
finally,  that  by  this  Assembly  a  Provisional 
Government  was  approved  of,  named,  and 
constituted.  Not  from  France,  not  from 
Paris,  not  from  any  authority,  not  even  from 
any  Club,  but  from  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
mob  who  burst  into  the  Palais  Bourbon,  did 
the  Provisional  Government  receive  its  com- 
mission. Its  title  is  of  course  a  bad  one ; 
but  what  power  originally  shows  a  better  ? 
It  can  boast,  at  all  events,  that  it  does  not 
spring  either  from  intrigue  or  violence  of  its 
own,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intrigues 
of  the  Republican  Societies,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  those  who  immediately  named  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Tuileries  had  been  cap- 
tured,  and  entered  by  the  people  without  op- 
position, the  troops  retiring  precipitately  as 
they  advanced.     When  the  Palais  Iloyal 
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was  taken,  it  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  completely  sacked.  In  the  Tuileries, 
however,  a  distiuction  was  made  ;  they  were 
not,  like  the  Palais  Royal,  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  House  of  OHeaos,  hut  the  pub* 
lie  property  of  the  nation.  I^nce  they 
were  respected ;  and  to  guard  against  the 
thieves  who  were  of  course  to  be  found 
among  the  multitude  that  entered,  the  people 
took  upon  themselves  the  protection  of  pro* 
perty,  and  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
**  Les  voleurs  seront  mis  li  mort"  was 
chalked  upon  the  walls,  and  the  threat  was 
actually  carried  into  execution  ;  for  a  man 
being  detected  in  the  act  of  making  off  with 
a  piece  of  plate  which  he  had  stolen,  was 
immediately  shot  by  some  of  the  others,  a 
label  bearing  the  word  "  voleur"  being  hung 
round  his  neck,  to  designate  his  crime  and 
explain  the  cause  of  his  punishment.  It 
was  diverting  to  see  the  childish  way  in 
which  the  people  amused  themselves — 
throwing  themselves  laughing  on  the  rich 
chairs  and  sofas,  ogling  themselves  in  the 
mirrors,  and  performing  a  thousand  tricks  of 
school*boys  in  the  absence  of  their  master. 
They  carried  the  throne  of  Louis-Philippe 
OD  their  shoulders  to  an  open  space,  and 
there  they  burnt  it,  remarking  as  they 
marched  along,  that  now  the  throne  was 
really  suppoitdd  by  the  people.  They 
tasted  the  wine  in  the  cellars,  and  pronounced 
it  bad  ;  accounting  for  this  by  saying,  that 
a  king's  wine  had  never  time  to  become  old 
in  the  Tuileries.  While  many  instances 
were  afforded  of  poor  men  and  hungry 
taking  faithful  charge  of  coin,  of  precious 
jewels,  and  of  other  valuables,  they  were  far 
from  scrupulous  as  to  things  of  no  intrinsic 
value  : — the  papers  of  the  ex*king,  for  ex* 
ample,  were  all  ransacked  ;  they  had  found 
the  key  of  his  private  desk  in  a  tea-cup — 
and  letters  from  the  different  members  of 
the  royal  family  were  soon  in  everybody's 
hands. 

Next  day  the  scene  was  not  less  curious. 
All  fighting  being  over  now,  the  principal 
localities  of  the  conflict  were  visited  with 
intense  curiosity — the  marks  of  the  bullets 
on  the  walls  were  minutely  examined — the 
barricades,  which  of  course  still  remained, 
were  centres  of  gossip  and  street*oratory. 
There  were  humorous  things  too :— on  M. 
Guizot's  late  hotel  a  board  was  affixed,  bear- 
ing  the  words,  "  Bwttiquit  d  louer*^ — shop  to 
let.  A  man  of  the  people  exclaimed — 
"  And  they  say  we  are  lazy  !  why  yester- 
day we  swept  out  a  Court  and  two  Cham- 
hers !"  Another,  alluding  to  M.  Arago  be- 
ing one  of  the  Provisional  Goverment,  cried 
— "  Yes,  my  friends,  all  must  now  go  well, 
since  we  have  amongst  them  the  man  who 


manages  the  sunshine  and  the  rain."  One 
trait  of  generous  feeling  pleased  us  much. 
A  placard  full  of  gross  insult  to  Loui»> 
Philippe  having  been  posted  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  it  was  immediately  torn  down 
with  indignation. 

On  all  the  public  buildings  the  words 
IdberU,  Egatii^,  Fraternity,  were  painted, 
and  the  destination  of  many  of  them  was 
changed.  The  Tuileries,  for  example,  were 
on  the  very  first  day  assigned  as  an  hospital 
for  aged  and  infirm  working  peopL',  and 
took  the  name  of  Hdtel  det  Inoalides  Ch'i/s. 
As  is  usual  after  a  Revolution,  there  was  a 
general  changing  of  names,  everything 
"  Royal"  being  discarded,,  everything  Re- 
publican being  in  fashion.  The  Place 
jRayale  became  Place  de  la  SipubUqtte,  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  is  again  to  be  the 
Place  de  la  R^oluUon,  The  colleges 
changed  their  names — ^the  theatres,  some 
towns,  and  even  ships — the  corvette  La 
Couronne  became  La  Barricade !  An  un- 
fortunate chaudronnier  in  the  Rue  Duphot 
had  Royal  for  his  family  name  i  a  friend  of 
ours  saw  him  outside  his  shop,  eying  wist- 
fully the  fatal  word,  and  ready,  probably,  to 
change  it  to  JSatUmaJ  on  the  first  hint.  It  is 
even  said  that^some  zealous  Republicans  ob- 
jected to  one  of  the  tigers  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  being  allow^  to  retain  the  title 
'<  tigre  royal,"  till  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  tiger  being  a  cruel,  treacherous,  and 
cowardly  creature,  it  was  really  well  named, 
which  was  admitted  to  be  true.  A  hon-mot 
of  Armand  Marrast^is  also  worth  repeating. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  having  hastened  to 
Paris  to  offer  his  services  and  sword  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  M.  Marrast  thus 
addressed  him  :  <*  France  accepts  this  sword 
if  it  is  the  sword  of  a  private  soldier,  but 
not  as  that  of  a  petit  caporal.*'  The  prince, 
it  is  well  known,  received  shortly  after- 
wards a  hint  to  leave  the  country  for  the 
present.  **  I  came,  I  saw,  but  somehow  I 
did  not  conquer,"  are  the  words  put  into  his 
mouth  on  his  return,  by  a  witty  contempo- 
rary. Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  has  been 
more  fortunate ;  he  has  had  the  honour  of 
mounting  guard  as  sentinel,  being  a  private 
in  the  National  Guards. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  25th,  we 
went,  on  invitation,  to  see  a  friend  who  had 
established  a  corps-de-garde  in  his  bureau, 
situated  in  the  Rue  Meslay,  adjoining  the 
Rue  St.  Martin.  Our  friend  being  absent 
on  duty  when  we  called  on  him,  it  was  past 
midnight  before  we  left  the  quarter,  which 
accident  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing how  the  safety  of  the  city  was  assured 
by  its  self-constituted  police.  Self-consti- 
tuted, for  every  volunteer  made  part  of  it, 
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men  of  every  rank  and  age  combining 
zealously  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity. 
We  had  not  gone  fifty  yards  before  we  were 
arrested  by  the  cry  "  Qui  vive  /"  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  significant  sound,  which 
denotes  that  a  moment  more  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  your  person  the  musket  of  the 
sentinel.  "-Amf,"  we  replied.  "  Halte, 
ami/"  was  the  response.  A  patrol  imme- 
diately came  up  to  us,  and  we  were  re-con- 
ducted to  our  friend,  to  verify  the  truth  of 
our  statements — ^not,  as  they  assured  us, 
that  they  doubted  our  word,  but  that  such 
were  their  orders,  and  we  must  see  that  at  such 
a  time  they  were  necessary.  Our  friend 
having  answered  for  us,  we  set  out  again  for 
our  home,  accompanied,  however,  from  poste 
to  poste  by  a  couple  of  men  to  secure  us 
from  further  hindrance.  We  changed  our 
convoy  at  least  a  dozen  times,  being  treated 
by  all  of  them  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion, our  guides  ofibring  us  their  aid  in 
crossing  the  barricades — no  easy  labour  in 
the  dark.  We  mention  this  incident  to  show 
the  admirable  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
people,  and  the  excellent  good  sense  which 
animated  them,  at  great  personal  fatigue  and 
inconvenience,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  re- 
gular police.  Had  they  not  done  so,  Paris 
would  have  been  in  a  terrible  state,  for  cer- 
tain bands  of  robbers  and  assassins  were 
watching  their  opportunity  ;  some  of  these 
were  arrested,  others,  making  resistance, 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  We  were  not, 
however,  destined  to  reach  home  that  night. 
We  had  still  a  long  way  to  go  when  it  be- 
gan to  rain  very  heavily,  and  we  were  glad 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  officer  of  a 
corps-de-garde,  to  remain  till  daybreak  with 
his  party.  We  were  not  sorry  afterwards 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  in- 
terior of  a  corps-de-garde  in  Paris  that 
night.  It  was  a  curious  scene.  In  one 
part  of  the  room  a  large  quantity  of 
straw  had  been  thrown  down,  and  there  lay 
some  dozen  men  of  all  conditions,  fast 
asleep, — being  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of 
the  previous  days.  On  benches  round  the 
fire  sat  the  guard,  maintaining  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  recent  events,  and  specu- 
lating on  the  efiect  they  would  produce 
abroad — more  particularly  in  Britain.  Out- 
side from  time  to  time  was  heard,  now  near, 
now  far  off,  the  sonorous  caution,  "  Sen" 
tineUe  !  prenez  garde  a  vans  /"  or  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  patrol  as  it  passed,  and  the  whis- 
pered  exchange  of  the  watchword.  Never 
were  greater  vigilance  and  order  displayed. 
These  men,  most  of  whom  were  mechanics, 
seemed  at  once  to  have  grown  into  careful 
and  experienced  veterans.  There  were,  of 
course,  many  incidents  that  night. 

A  ludicrous  story  is  told  of  an  old  woman 


who  was  stopped  by  a  patrol.  —  "Qnt 
Vive .'"  they  cried,  to  which  a  shrill  voice 
replied,  "  C'est  moi — mais  ne  craignez  rien, 
citoyens!"  Another  fact  shows  the  stem 
determination  of  the  people  to  punish  plun- 
derers. A  wretched  woman  had  forced  a 
lady  to  give  her  a  gold  bracelet  she  wore  on 
her  arm  ;  two  working-men  observing  this, 
returned  the  bracelet  to  its  owner,  and  shot 
the  female  robber  on  the  spot.  The  general 
temperance  of  the  people  was  most  praise- 
worthy. Many  instances  of  this  might  be 
cited,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  one. 
A  hungry  workman  entered  a  house  and 
asked  ror  a  piece  of  bread.  He  was  offer- 
ed m  at  and  wine,  but  refused  both,  saying 
— "  Nothing  but  bread  and  water  when  I  am 
not  at  my  work,"  and  yet  the  people  were 
often  half-starving  during  their  resistance. 
At  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  so  great  was  their 
hunger,  that  some  horses  which  had  been 
killed,  were  cut  up  and  eaten — having  been 
converted,  according  to  a  French  pamphlet 
now  before  us,  into  oeefieacks. 

The  next  day,  Saturday  the  26th,  the  Pro- 
visional  Grovernment  were  still  in  delibera- 
tion at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  after  an  unparal- 
leled session,  which  had  strained  their 
physical  endurance  to  the  utmost.  It  was 
then  that  was  seen  the  grand  triumph  of 
genius,  character,  and  courage,  in  the  per- 
son  of  Lamartine.  Wave  after  wave  of 
popular  tumult  rolled  to  the  seat  of  Govern, 
ment.  An  angry  and  armed  mob  invaded 
their  presence.  Threats  were  uttered — a 
little  more  and  they  had  been  executed. 
Lamartine  came  forth  and  spoke — spoke 
bravely,  honestly,  and  judiciously  :  the  peo- 
ple were  softened,  and  went  away  applaud- 
ing.  Five  times  was  this  scene  repeated  ; 
five  times  did  Lamartine  wrestle  with  tur- 
bulence  and  control  anarchy  ;  five  tinges  the 
storm  became  a  calm.  His  words  to  those 
who  wished  to  force  on  the  Government  the 
red  instead  of  the  tricolor  flag  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten : — "  If  we  prefer  the  tricolor  to 
the  red  flag,  it  is  because  the  one  has  gone 
the  round  of  the  world  in  glory,  while  the 
other  has  only  gone  the  round  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  in  blood."  Remarkable  words,  and 
very  significant  of  the  difference  between 
1848  and  1792. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  believe  that 
a  short  account  of  the  Members  of  the  Pro- 
visional  Grovernment  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able; for  though  they  are  well  known  in 
France,  and  Arago  and  Lamartine  have  a 
wide-spread  fame,  the  majority  were  pro- 
bably unknown,  even  by  name,  till  the  re- 
cent events,  to  all  who  are  not  particulariy 
conversant  with  French  politics  in  these 
later  years. 

M.  DxTPONT  (de  I'Eure)  is  the  patriarch 
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of  his  party ;  a  very  Nestor  amon^  Repub- 
licans: he  has  seen  two  revolutions  pass 
away,  and  now  he  rules  in  the  third.  In 
early  youth  he  embraced  democratic  princi- 
ples ;  in  manhood  he  steadily  maintained 
them;  and  now  in  his  eighty -second  year 
he  finds  them  once  more  successfully  assert- 
ed, and  beholds  the  establishment  of  his 
favourite  Grovernment — himself  presiding  in 
its  councils.  It  is  not  because  of  brilliant 
genius,  profound  learning,  attractive  elo- 
quence, nor  even  because  of  the  superior 
wisdom  arising  from  long  experience,  that 
the  Revolutionist  of  1789  has  been  unani- 
mously  thought  worthy  to  preside  over  the 
Revolution  of  1848  ;  but  because  of  the 
spotless  character  he  bears  for  integrity,  dis- 
interestedness, and  independence.  Dupont, 
who  came  to  the  bar  in  1789,  had  filled  with 
credit  several  successive  offices  of  the  law, 
when  he  was  removed  in  1818  by  the  Pas- 
quier  Ministry  from  the  function  of  President 
of  the  Cour  Royale  at  Rouen,  in  consequence 
of  his  democratic  opinions.  For  this,  however, 
he  was  consoled  by  being  invariably  elected 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by 
the  universal  respect  which  his  consistency  as 
a  politician,  and  his  probity  as  a  man  had  in- 
spired. At  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Dupont 
was  prevailed  on,  though  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, to  accept  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
Lafitte  and  Louis-Philippe  were  sufficiently 
sensible  of  the  value  of  a  man  so  much  re- 
spected, and  used  every  means  to  gain  him. 
At  last  he  consented,  as  he  said,  "to  in/ it,'' 
The  trial,  however,  soon  proved  unsatis- 
factory. Within  five  months  he  resigned  his 
portfolio,  and  took  his  place  among  the 
Opposition,  there  to  remain  till  another  Re- 
volution should  make  him  President  of  the 
Council  in  its  Provisional  Grovernment.  We 
trust  this  simple-minded,  worthy  man  may 
live  to  see  realized  in  the  nascent  Republic 
at  least  some  of  his  long-cherished  dreams. 
Of  his  disinterestedness,  and  also  of  a  ten- 
dency to  quaint  humour,  which  he  possesses, 
the  following  anecdote  may  be  cited.  When, 
in  1830,  he  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
la  Chancellerie  as  Minister  of  Justice,  one  of 
the  ofiicials  brought  him  the  sum  of  25,000 
francs.  <'  What  is  this  money  for  ?''  said 
Dupont.  ''  Sir,  it  is  the  sum  allowed  for  the 
expenses  of  your  installation." — "In  that 
case  please  to  take  it  back  again ;  my  instal- 
lation cost  me  two  francs,  which  I  paid  to 
the  porter  for  carrying  my  portmanteau." 
Dupont  was  the  uncle  of  the  unfortunate 
Dulong,  killed  in  1834  by  Marshal  then 
General  Bugeaud,  in  a  duel  which  caused 
much  sensation  at  the  time.  Dupont  re- 
signed Ills  seat  as  Deputy  in  consequence, 
being  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  man  who 


had  slain  his  dearest  friend  and  relative.  In 
personal  appearance,  M.  Dupont  has  the  look 
of  a  sensible,  good-natured  old  man  whose 
white  hairs  command  respect,  and  to  whom 
an  unostentatious  simplicity  adds  dignity. 

Not  less  noble  in  character  than  Dupont, 
and  far  superior  to  him  in  genius,  is  the 
Provisional  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 
Alphonse  Peat — for  Prat  was  the  family 
name  which  Lamartine  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  a  maternal  uncle — was  born  at 
M&con,  in  1790.  Afler  visiting  Italy,  whose 
sunny  sky  inspired  the  greater  part  of  his 
Meditations  Poetiques,  he  entered  for  a  short 
time  into  the  Royal  Gardes-du-corps ;  for 
this  Republican  chief  was  born  of  a  Royalist 
family,  on  whom  the  iron  hand  of  the  first 
Revolution  had  fallen  far  from  lightly.  His 
earliest  recollections  are  of  the  prison  whither 
he  wa3  daily  taken  to  visit  his  father.  La- 
martine, however,  lefl  the  army  in  early  life ; 
and  an  episode  soon  followed,  which  seems 
to  have  strongly  marked  his  future  charac- 
ter, and  given  it  that  tinge  of  melancholy 
which  is  as  apparent  in  his  speeches  as  in  his 
writings : — the  Elvira  he  has  immortalized 
in  his  verses  died.  His  first  work,  the 
MediicUions  PoeliqueSj  had  great  success  ; 
and  the  reputation  he  then  at  a  single  bound 
acquired,  has  since  been  worthily  sustained 
as  a  poet,  while  as  a  historian  his  Girondins 
entitles  him  to  a  high  place.  As  an  orator 
his  celebrity  was  great,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  directed  against  him  as  a  dreamer  and 
a  poet.  As  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  we 
cannot  yet  judge  him  ;  his  previous  career, 
however,  must  to  a  certain  degree  have  pre- 
pared him  for  the  post,  as  he  has  filled  di- 
plomatic stations  in  Tuscany,  in  Naples,  and 
in  London.  Lamartine  married  an  English 
lady,  who  brought  him  a  large  fortune,  and 
whose  heart,  as  a  man  not  less  than  as  a  poet, 
he  was  well  calculated  to  gain ;  for  a  nobler 
countenance  is  not  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
equally  expressive  of  greatness,  of  genius, 
and  01  goodness  of  heart. 

^Qty  different  Jrom  that  of  Lamartine, 
yet  equally  intellectual,  are  the  features  of 
DoMiNKiUB  Francois  Aeaoo  ;  the  one  the 
philosopher,  as  the  other  is  the  poet,  of  the 
new  Republic.  The  scientific  reputation  oi 
Arago  is  too  great  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  it.  His  early  life,  however, 
and  its  romantic  adventures,  are  not  so 
generally  known.  In  1806,  he  was  sent 
along  with  M.  Biot  into  Spain,  there  to  con- 
tinue the  great  geodetical  operation,  by  which 
the  arc  of  the  meridian  comprised  between 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona  was  measured. 
The  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Spain,  Arago's  labours  having  lasted  for 
many  montl^;  and  the  Spaniards  imagining 
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that  the  signals  of  the  young  Frenchman 
were  intended  to  communicate  with  his 
countrymen  in  arms,  he  was  glad  to  escape 
in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  trom  the  death 
he  certainly  would  have  met  with.  He  ar- 
rived  at  Palma,  and  for  his  own  safety  was 
shut  up  in  the  citadel  of  Belver,  where  he 
passed  several  months  absorbed  in  his  calcu- 
lations. At  last  he  was  allowed  to  leave  for 
Algiers,  with  what  were  most  precious  to 
him — ^his  instruments  and  papers.  Arriving 
at  Algiers  in  a  fishing-boat,  he  soon  after 
embarked  for  France  in  an  Algerine  vessel, 
which  vessel  was  taken  by  a  Spanish  priva- 
teer, and  Arago  was  thrown  into  a  prison- 
ship  at  Palmos.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  remon- 
strated ;  Arago  with  the  ship's  company  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  vessel  restored.  They 
sailed  for  Marseilles,  which  port  they  had 
nearly  reached,  when  a  tempest  drove  them 
towards  the  coast  of  Sardinia.  As  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  Algiers  was  at  war  with  Sar- 
dinia,  and  therefore,  although  they  had 
sprung  a  leak,  the  Algerines  made  for  the 
African  coast.  Once  more  at  Algiers,  Arago 
found  that  the  Dey  who  had  before  befriended 
him,  had  been  killed  in  an  insurrection ;  and 
his  successor  not  knowing  him,  inscribed  him 
in  the  list  of  slaves,  and  employed  him  as  an 
interpreter.  At  last,  however,  his  sufferings 
were  ended.  '  The  French  Consul  obtained 
his  liberty ;  and  having  rescued  his  beloved 
instruments  also,  he  embarked  once  more  for 
Marseilles,  and  despite  of  the  attempt  of  an 
English  frigate  to  capture  his  vessel,  regain, 
ed  his  native  France.  He  was  immediately 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences^ 
and  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  We 
ne^  not  say  how  this  career  has  been  fol- 
lowed up.  His  political  life,  which  began  in 
1830,  has  been  one  of  systematic  and  fiery 
opposition  to  all  the  anti-democratic  Minis- 
tries which  successively  arose  under  the 
d3ma8tv  of  July. 

M.  Crbmiettx,  the  Provisional  Minister  of 
Justice,  is  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  a 
Jew.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Ministers  of 
Charles  X.,  M.  Cr6mieux,  though  well  known 
for  his  democratic  principles,  had  the  honour 
to  be  chosen  by  the  family  of  M.  Guemon- 
Ranville  as  his  counsel.  He  acquitted  him- 
self of  his  task  in  a  most  distinguished  man- 
ner, and  was  thereafter  ranked  amongst  the 
first  lawyers  and  orators  of  the  Courts.  His 
pleadings  on  behalf  of  prosecuted  journals 
and  political  offenders  were  very  nume. 
rous  ;  with  his  appearances  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  they  gained  him  the  applause  of 
the  extreme  Opposition,  which  his  speeches 
at  the  Banquets  of  last  year  materially  in- 
creased. 

M.  Mabib,   the  new  Minister  of  Public 


Works,  is  also  an  advocate  of  great  eml» 
nence,  and  was  formerly  Bdtonnier  of  hB» 
order.  After  1830  he,  even  more  than 
Cr^ieox,  devoted  himself  to  the  delbnce  of 
those  accused  of  oontravention  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  press,  and  of  other  political 
misdeeds.  He  defended  one  of  those  rmplf. 
cated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Font  des  Arts  ; 
M.  Cabet,  now  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Communists,  when  arraigned  on  account  of 

his  work  hn  Rh>oi!utUm  de  1880 ; Pepro, 

the  accomplice  of  Fieschi ;  and  many  others. 
He  never,  however,  engaged  in  any  of  the 
premature  revoluti<»iary  plots,  and  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  a  eool  and  patient  man 
who  would  bide  his  time.  M.  Marie  has 
some  literary  and  philosophical  pretensions  ; 
he  is  for  instance  the  author  of  a  critique  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Reid.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  he  was  always  Ibtened  to  with  at- 
tention, and  it  was  he  who  there  oo  the  24th 
February  first  started  the  idea  of  a  Pro^ 
visional  Grovemment. 

M.  Garnieb-Pagbs  was  originally  en>- 
ployed  in  some  commercial  capacity  at  Mar. 
scilles.  He  is  a  man  of  probity,  and  is  said 
to  possess  ability,  but  he  owes  his  position 
very  much  to  his  name.  His  brother,  €rar- 
nier-Pagds,  the  elder,  was  celebrated  in  his 
day  among  the  democratic  party,  and  they 
were  o^  course  inclined  to  look  lavourably 
on  one  who  bears  his  name  and  professes 
his  principles,  even  thongh  he  does  not  iiK 
herit  his  abilities.  The  exact  measure  of 
these  we  shall  have  abundant  opportunity 
of  taking,  now  that  he  fills  the  office,  as 
difficult  as  it  is  important,  of  Financier  t» 
the  crisis. 

M.  Ledsu  RoLLiif  is  the  dangerous  man  of 
the  Provisional  Government :  this  his  mani- 
festo to  the  provincial  authorities  has  abun- 
dantly shown.  A  member  c^a  Government 
whose  acts,  strictly  speaking,  are  null— or 
at  least  temporary,  till  they  are  ratified — he 
assumes  the  airs  of  a  dictator.  While 
France  is  waiting  till  her  delegates  shall 
pronounce  what  form  of  Grovemment  is  to 
be  adopted,  he  writes  from  his  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  instructing  the  local  authorities 
to  see  that  they  do  their  best  to  have  none 
but  staunch  Republicans  elected,  seeming  to 
agree  with  the  extraordinary  letter  from  the 
D^mocraUe  Facifique  to  the  Freeze  of  the 
15th  March,  in  these  words: — "That  the 
Republic  exists  by  inherent  right ;  and  that 
while  every  one  is  free  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tions of  the  social  contract,  no  one,  not  even  a 
majority,  can  impose  a  monarchy."  A  more 
complete  mockery  cannot  be  conceived  than 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  while  the  determi- 
nation exists  not  to  submit  to  its  deoisicm 
should  it  be  adverse.     We  trust  that  M. 
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Ledru  RoUin  may  be  withstood  in  time,  for 
if  be  acquire  influence  with  the  people,  as 
he  is  well  calculated  to  do  with  a  certain 
class,  he  may  be  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
in  France. 

M.  Abjcand  Ma&bjlst  is  the  successor  of 
Armand  Carrel  in  the  editorship  of  the 
NationuL  His  name  has  an  ill-omened 
8ound,  but  we  believe  in  no  other  point  does 
be  resemble  the  "  sea-green  incorruptible" 
of  the  first  Revolution.  He  has  been  actively 
mixed  up  with  all  the  plots  of  the  Republican 
party  lor  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  party  who  made  the  celebrated 
escape  from  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagic. 

Feedinand  Flocon  was  the  editor  of  the 
Riforme  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Provisional  Government. 
He  is  understood  to  be  a  violent  man,  and  a 
partsian  of  Ledru  Rollin ;  but  his  subordi- 
nate situation  prevents  his  being  dangerous, 
at  least  for  the  time. 

Albert,  described  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  Government  as  a  working-man,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Lyons,  and  was  a  chief  of  the  SocUU 
de9  Droits  de  Vlumme  of  that  town.  In  1834 
he  vainly  attempted  to  restrain  the  insurrec- 
tion which  there  broke  out,  or  at  least  to 
retard  it  till  it  bad  a  hope  of  success.  Since 
then  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  Republicans,  and  suffered  persecution 
and  imprisonment  for  his  share  in  the  prema- 
ture attempts. 

Louis  Blanc  is  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  First  Revolution,  only  two  volumes, 
however,  of  which  have  as  yet  appeared. 
He  is  a  writer  of  some  merit,  and  much  pre- 
tension ;  a  steady  Republican,  and  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  bourgeoisie.  His  first 
work — VHisUnre  de  dix  ans — possesses  con- 
siderable  interest  at  the  present  moment, 
containing  as  it  does  a  curious  narrative  of 
the  plots,  trials,  and  sufferings  of  the  Repub- 
licans from  1830  to  1840.  Most  of  the 
names  of  those  now  in  office  under  the  new 
Government  are  there  to  be  found ;  and 
those  who  wish  an  extended  account  of  their 
previous  history  would  do  well  to  read  the 
work  of  M.  Blanc. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  these  short 
sketches  of  the  Members  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the 
great  majority  of  them  as  able  and  honest 
men  ;  and  we  trust  that  they  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  exertions  prove  a 
blessing  to  their  country,  and  that  the  prize 
of  their  devotion  to  it  at  a  very  critical  mo- 
ment, may  be  the  honour  of  having  estab- 
lished its  constitution  on  a  stable  ana  endur- 
ing basis.  If  France  be  destined  to  lead  the 
march  of  improvement,  we  sincerely  wish 
her  all  success ;  we  only  hope  that  it  may  1 


be  in  a  positive  manner,  that  she  will  con- 
duce to  the  safe  advance  of  civilization, 
and  not  merely,  as  heretofore,  be  the  wreck 
which  warns  others  from  the  dangers  on 
which  itself  has  struck.  May  her  motto  of 
Liberiyy  Equality,  Fraternity,  be  an  expres- 
sion of  real  existences,  so  that  her  liberty 
shall  not  become  a  chaotic  anarchy,  so  that 
her  equality  shall  not  end  in  a  crusade 
against  rational  rights  and  privileges,  so  that 
her  fraternity  shall  not,  as  in  the  first  Revo- 
lution, be  accompanied  with  the  threat-— 
Fraternity  or  Death  f 

All  depends  on  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
the  approaching  National  Assembly.  We 
confess  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  Nine  hundred  deputies, 
paid  a  cuinea  a  day  for  their  services,  se- 
lected from  any  class,  and  nominated  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  will  not  form  a  body  in 
which,  beforehand,  we  can  put  much  trust. 

It  may  be  that  it  will  succeed,  and  we 
hope  so  for  the  sake  of  France.  Now  that 
she  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  nothing  to 
fear  from  without,  and  so  begins  the  trial 
without  exterior  embarrassment,  should  she 
fail  in  her  attempt  to  re-constitute  herself, 
she  will  have  fairly  demonstrated  that  she  is 
not  yet  capable  of  self-government,  and  so 
cannot  exist  in  the  form  of  a  Republic.  She 
will  have  shown  that  her  powers  are  still 
limited  to*potency  of  destruction,  that  they 
are  inadequate  to  organize,  and  that  with 
her,  while  the  sceptre  is  uncertain  in  the 
hands  of  a  prince,  it  is  impossible  in  those  of 
a  democracy. 


Aet.  11. — 1.  Poems.    By  Alfebd  Tbnny- 

SON.     4th  Edition.     1848. 
2.  The  Princess:  a  Medley.    By  Alfeed 

Tennyson.     1847. 

Me.  Tennyson's  productions,  put  forth  at 
three  rather  widely  separated  periods,  seem 
to  be  divisible  into  three  classes,  distin* 
guished  from  one  another  by  quite  peculiar 
characteristics.  The  Poems  constituting 
the  first  of  the  two  volumes,  which  appeared 
four  or  five  years  ago,  were  first  published 
when  Mr.  Tennyson  was  quite  a  young 
man ;  they  are  as  laboriously  finished  and 
as  rich  in  the  poet's  peculiar  beauties  of  ex- 
pression, as  anything  which  he  has  since 
written ;  they  are  mostly  distinguished 
from  his  next  efforts,  by  being  considerably 
more  ambitious,  and  consequently  on  the 
whole  considerably  less  perfect.  Several  of 
these  early  poems  appear  to  have  been  under* 
taken  without  a  sufficiently  distinct  object. 
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and  to  have  been  executed  without  that  kind  of 
inspiration  which  sometimes  compensates  for 
the  absence  of  conscious  intention.  Others 
display  the  then  immaturity  of  the  writer's 
notions  of  the  nature  of  verse,  at  the  dame  time 
that  they  indicate  his  desire,  and  his  latent 
power,  of  excelling  in  the  invention  and 
adaptation  of  metrical  forms.  In  others,  and 
in  "  The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  "  The  Dream 
of  Fair  Women"  especially — the  poet 
takes  his  venturous  flight  in  the  very  high- 
est regions  of  his  art.  The  most  successful 
of  this  poet's  first  efforts  are  the  pieces  in 
which  he  delivers  himself  up  to  some  pecu- 
liar phase  of  sentiment  or  passion,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  its  simple  expression ; 
such  are  "  The  Miller's  Daughter,"  "  Mari- 
ana," and  "  Fatima ;"  and  the  least  agreea- 
ble, though  not  the  least  interesting,  with  a 
view  to  his  way  of  developing  his  own  pow- 
ers, are  a  set  of  highly  wrought  descriptions 
of  female  character  and  beauty.  "  Clari- 
bel,"  "  Lilian,"  "  Isabel,"  "  Adeline,"  &c. 
&c.,  are  displays  of  a  kind  of  poetical  rope- 
dancing,  in  which  agility  and  skill  are  ends 
and  not  means.  The  whole  volume  bears 
the  unmistakable  character  of  youth  ;  it  is 
full  of  ambition,  indecision,  and  immaturity, 
but  it  is  brilliantly  promising,  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  brilliantly  effective.  All  the  pe- 
culiar faculties  which  have  since  been  dis- 
played  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  were  distinctly 
announced  in  his  publications  of  1830  and 
1832.  The  constant  predominance  of 
thought  over  feeling  is  manifest  throughout 
them.  The  poet's  mtellect,  to  use  his  own 
words, 

Flowing  like  a  crystal  river, 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind, 

dazzles  and  amazes  the  reader  in  every 
page ;  and  a  certain  defect  of  spontaneous- 
ness,  which  in  all  Mr.  Tennyson's  subse- 
quent poems  tends  to  limit  the  force  of  the 
impression  to  the  time  during  which  it  is 
being  made,  is  not  less  striking  in  his  youth- 
ful than  in  his  later  productions. 

During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  publication  of  these  poems  and 
their  re-appearance,  ^th  about  an  equal 
number  of  others,  Mr.  Tennyson  appears  to 
have  reflected  much  upon  the  character  of 
his  own  powers,  and  upon  the  beet  method 
of  turning  them  to  account.  We  have  said 
that  the  poems  belonging  to  the  second  period 
are  eflibrts  of  a  less  ambitious  nature  than 
many  of  the  earlier  pieces ;  but,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  although  they  are  less  ambi- 
tious in  themselves,  they  indicate  that  the  am- 
bition of  the  writer  had  suflTered  increase, 
rather  than   diminution.     All  the  lengthy 


poems  of  this  period  have  the  appearance  of 
being  more  or  less  experimental.  They  are 
pervaded  by  no  general  style,  modified  only 
as  far  as  was  demanded  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Tennyson's  early 
poems,  and  one  or  two  of  those  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  are  ^laxies  of  brilliant 
words.  In  this  style  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  feels  himself  to  be  the  most 
at  home ;  but  in  the  second  of  the  two 
volumes  recently  published,  he  has,  in  most 
instances,  abandoned  it,  for  the  purpose,  ap- 
parently, of  exercising  himself  in  all  the  most 
contrary  modes  of  expression  of  which  he 
has  felt  himself  to  be  capable.  It  seems 
impossible  that  any  one,  upon  comparing  for 
example,  "St.  Simon  Stylites,"  "Dora," 
and  "  The  Vision  of  Sin,"  should  come  to  a 
conclusion  other  than  that  the  subjects  were 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  different  styles,  and 
not  the  styles  to  illustrate  the  subjects.  The 
passionate  and  dramatic  rhythm  of  "St. 
Simon  Stylites,"  the  more  than  classical 
bareness  of  "Dora,"  and  the  fire- works  of 
language  and  thought  which  dazzle  us  in 
"The  Vision  of  Sin,"  upon  comparison,  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  the  deliberate  experi- 
ments  of  the  poet,  to  make  trial  of  his  pow- 
ers  in  distinct  manners  of  expression. 
Whether  these  experiments  have  been  made 
simply  with  a  view  to  the  display  of  various 
power,  or  whether  they  were  instituted  as  a 
discipline  preparatory  to  some  important 
work,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  latter 
supposition,  however,  is  most  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  poet  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  pre- 
tensions ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  been,  in 
some  measure,  supported  by  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  "  The  Princess." 

Had  not  the  golden  rule  of  criticism,  that 
directs  us,  when  we  are  unable  to  understand 
a  writer's  ignorance,  to  think  that  we  may 
be  ignorant  of  his  understanding,  met  with 
the  fate  which  is  common  to  golden  rules,  it 
is  probable  that  the  disappomtment  which 
has  been  very  generally  expressed,  in  the 
minor  Reviews,  at  Mr.  Tennyson's  last 
poem,  would  have  been  considerably  more 
limited,  or  at  least  more  hesitatingly 
declared,  than  it  has  been.  If,  indeed,  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  striven  to  express  in  "  The 
Princess"  no  more  meaning  than  has  been 
perceived  in  it  by  most  oi  the  critics  who 
have,  as  yet,  delivered  judgment  upon  it, 
we  have  no  scruple  in  stating  our  conviction 
that  they  have  not  judged  this  production  se- 
verely enough  ;  and  that  if  it  be  in  fact  no 
worthier  than  they  have  made  it  out  to  be, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  worthless  poems  that 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  poet  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  rank. 

Poets  have  often  gained  their  popularity 
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by  qualities  which  must  hare  been  regarded 
by  themselves  as  the  accidents  rather  than 
the  essence  of  their  productions.  Few, 
hitherto,  have  been  the  "fit"  auditors  of 
those  "  great  bards,"  who, 

**  In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung 
Of  toDrneys  and  of  trophies  hung ; 
Of  forests  and  enchantmeats  dear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear" 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  modern  readers  in 
general  need  as  much  to  be  enlightened  con- 
cerning the  substantial  significance  of  many 
famous  modem  poems,  as  did  the  students 
of  Carthage,  where,  in  the  young  days  of 
Saint  Augustine,  "  long  white  veils  waving 
over  the  gates  of  the  schools,  elegantly  typi- 
fied the  mystery  with  which  the  fables  of 
poetry  taught  therein  concealed  the  truths 
of  philosophy."  It  is  surprising  how  close 
to  the  surface  an  allegorical  signification 
may  lie,  how  manifest  the  indications  given 
by  a  S3rstem  of  symbolical  expression  con- 
cerning its  own  nature,  may  be,  without 
arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  reading  and 
criticising  public.  Even  more  surprising  is 
the  toleration  with  which  the  ruinous  de- 
formities often  produced  in  the  form  of  a 
work  by  the  existence  of  an  all-pervading, 
but  totally  unperoeived  significance,  are 
viewed  or  overlooked  by  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  readers.  For  this  toleration,  and 
for  the  blindness  consequent  upon  it,  the 
modem  reader^  who  commonly  flies  to  the 
Muses  for  o-musement,  may  be  excused; 
but  not  so  the  critic,  who  cannot,  without 
intellectual  dishonesty,  wink  at  the  exist- 
ence of  features,  which,  if  they  are  not  in- 
terpretable  into  important  meanings,  are  im- 
perfections  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
literary  judge  to  perceive  and  to  pronounce 
against. 

The  character  of  "  The  Princess :  a  Med- 
ley," and  the  nature  of  its  reception,  are 
phenomena  which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the 
Highest  literaiT  interest ;  and  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  any  further  notice  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poems  in  detail,  we  shall  make  these 
phenomena  the  occasion  of  some  general 
remarks  on  criticism  and  art,  the  extent  of 
which  will,  we  trust,  be  justified,  not  less  by 
their  intrinsic  importance,  than  by  their 
relativeness  to  the  present  topic ;  a  relative- 
ness  which  will  be  sufficiently  apparent 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  merits  and 
denierits  of  "  The  Princess "  in  the  only 
light  in  which  they  can  properiy  be  consi- 
dered,  namely,  in  diat  of  a  due  understand- 
ing of  the  character  and  dignity  of  that  art, 
of  which  the  author  of  that  poem  must  be 
regarded  as  no  common  votary. 


Criticism  of  the  fine  arts  has  attaioed,  io 
the  present  age,  a  degree  of  subtlety  wfaiok 
is  unparalleled  in  the  criticism  of  any  former 
time.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  import* 
ant  works  of  art  which  are  now  in  existence^ 
have  been  submitted  to  a  thorough  analysis, 
by  men  whose  criticism  has  been  nK>re  or 
less  inspired  by  the  self-same  spirit  that  pro- 
duced the  object  criticised.  Works  which, 
no  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  received 
for  their  best  tribute  a  self-suspecting  praise^ 
or  a  vague  enthusiasm  incapable  of  render- 
ing any  account  of  its  fkith,  are  now  the  ob- 
jects of  a  reasonable  veneration.  Such  in- 
deed  is  the  excelfence  of  modem  criticBSin, 
that  we  are  almost  content  to  regard  it  as  a 
compensation  for  the  shortcomings  of  modem 
art,  and  as  a  consolation  for  the  presenti- 
ment with  which  we  are  at  times  oppressed, 
that  the  best  ages  of  the  arts  are  departed, 
never  to  return.  The  world  is  old,  and  has 
produced  much  of  immortal  beauty ;  quite 
as  much  as  any  man,  with  the  business  of 
life  upon  his  hands,  ought  to  have  leisure  to 
appreciate.  What  can  we  want  nnore  1  It 
is  true  that  an  opinion  is  gone  abroad,  that  it 
is  the  sign  of  a  degenerated  age  to  be  with- 
out  its  peculiar  and  appropriate  art ;  but  we 
are  disposed  to  believe,  that  it  is  rather  the 
sij?n  of  such  an  age  to  place  art  at  the  head 
of  the  daime  of  a  period  to  our  admiration 
and  respect.  Very  little  reflection  will  su£> 
fice  to  show  the  groundlessness  of  popular 
notions  upiMi  this  subject.  What  were  the 
ages  of  Greek  sculpture,  Grothic  architec- 
ture, and  Italian  painting  ?  Surely  by  no 
means  the  best  and  noblest  through  whieh 
humanity  has  passed.  The  tree  may  be 
known  by  its  fraits ;  but  the  fact  that  these 
ages  were  those  in  which  the  fmits  of  good 
living  and  religion  were  deficient,  proves 
that  uie  fine  arts  are  only  flowers,  though 
amaranthine  and  immortal. 

Deep  and  vital  as  our  modem  criticism  is, 
there  are  two  very  significant,  and  even 
fundamental  points,  which  it  has  wollnigli 
forgotten  to  investigate.  These  are,  first, 
the  position  hdden  by  the  arts  as  instructors 
of,  and  conveyers  of  aliment  to,  this  soul, 
with  reference  to  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion ;  and,  secondly,  the  degree  and  kind 
of  value  of  which  verbal  rules  are  capable 
in  the  hands  of  the  trae  artist. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  questions 
belonging  to  philosophy  rather  than  to  orid- 
cism,  and  that  the  latter  fulfils  its  ofiioe  in 
estimating,  and  in  teaching  others  to  estimate, 
the  worth  of  individual  results  of  art.  This 
indeed  would  be  a  valid  excuse,  were  it  pos- 
sible  that  the  offioe  of  criticism  with  respect 
to  euch  results,  oouM  be  adequately  die- 
charged  without  Mgmrd  to  the  position  of  the 
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arts  io  the  intellectual  sjatem  ;  alto,  were  it 
true  of  modern  critioism,  that  it  aspires  to 
no  higher  vocation  than  that  of  individual 
analysis.  But  the  value  of  any  work  de^ 
pends  entirely  upon  its  adaptation  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  A  precise  determination  of  the 
end  of  art  is  therefore  quite  essential  to  the 
precise  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
artist's  labours.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  of 
our  existing  criticism,  that  it  professes  to 
confine  itself  to  details.  It  claims  to  be 
wedded  with  philosophy ;  it  frequently  des- 
cants abstractedly  of  art,  as  art,  without  at 
all  referring  to  its  separate  results ;  it  loves 
to  wander  and  expatiate  in  generalities  ;  and 
yet  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge, the  two  Schlegels,  Gcsthe,  Schelling, 
Ulrici,  Lord  Lindsay,  <<  the  Oxford  Gradu- 
ate," and  all  the  writers  of  all  the  Quarterly 
Beviews,  for  any  consistent  and  considerate 
estimate  of  the  vocation  of  the  Muses^  or  for 
anything  more  full  and  satisfactory  upon  the 
subject,  than  various  assertions  of  certain 
"  exalting,"  "  purifying,"  "  expanding,"  and 
other  influences,  whicn  they  are  said  to  ex- 
ert upon  the  soul.  This  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  tbe  real  ex- 
cellence which,  we  repeat,  that  criticism  has 
attained  in  our  days,  did  we  not  remember, 
that  truths  are  often  very  generally  felt,  and 
even  acted  upon,  long  before  they  are  form- 
ally enunciated.  Our  modem  philosophy 
seems  to  us  to  be  extraordinarily  pregnant 
with  as  yet  unspoken  truth.  It  is  like  a  thio 
cloud,  made  pure  light  by  the  sun  which  is 
behind,  and  is  concealed  by  it.  A  sense  of 
the  true  position  of  art  pervades  and  renders 
valid  the  writings  of  many  critics,  who  have 
nowhere  formally  recognised  the  nature  of 
that  position.  But  the  abeence  of  such  re- 
cognition, we  are  disposed  to  believe,  has 
been  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  difficulty 
that  has  been  felt  to  be  attendant  upon 
makins;  it,  as  of  the  boldness  which  its  state- 
ment has  hitherto  denmnded.  Our  best 
critics 

**  Have  beard  the  muses  in  a  ria^^, 
Aye,  roimd  about  Jove's  ahar  sing ;" 

but  whenever  they  have  treated  of  them  un- 
der this  relationsluD,  it  has  been  a  question 
of  the  Muses  and  Jove,  and  not  of  the  arts 
and  the  religion  of  Christ ;  in  other  words, 
the  relationship  has  always  been  discussed 
in  a  mood  of  Pagan  sentiment,  and  not  ac- 
oordinff'  to  a  straightforwajrd  Christian 
method. 

It  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  ill-understood  position,  that  too  little 
honour,  and  too  much,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  arts.    Upon  one  hand,  Uie  wofd  tsi^gi- 
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naJtkm  has  been  regarded  as  a  general  ex* 
pression  for  all  that  is  unsubstantial ;  upon 
the  other,  its  true  substantiality  has  been 
impaired  by  exaltation  to  the  highest  place 
among  the  faculties  which  are  the  attributes 
of  human  life.  The  nearest  statement  of 
the  truth  upon  the  subject  which  has  yet 
been  made,  is  contained,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  the  following  verses  by  a  modem  poet : 

**  Tbe  muses  are  tbe  helpmates 

Of  mankind,  are  boro  to  be 
Supporters  of  our  moments 

Slack  in  foith ;  their  deity 
Is  but  our  own  reflected : 

Make  them  idols,  and  they  flee ; 
Or,  worse,  remain  as  tyrants. 

Who,  most  tyrant-like,  empbv 
The  power  we  give  against  as.'*^ 

However  much  modem  art  so  called  may 
have  degenerated  into  an  aimless  imitation 
of  natural  objects  and  passions,  with  no  con- 
sideration of  their  claim,  or  abeence  of  claim, 
to  artistical  repetition,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
thst  art  of  every  kind  took  its  earliest  and 
boldest  flights  in  the  imnoediate  region  of 
religion;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  without 
fear  of  rational  dispute,  that  the  soul  of  art 
is  gone,  when  religion  has  finally  taken  her 
departure.  It  follows  from  this  truth,  that 
an  irreligious  criticism  must  needs  be  insuffi* 
cient ;  and  yet,  the  spirit  of  almost  all  our 
criticisms  has  been  irreligious.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  religion  herself 
has  not  been  blameless  in  this  matter.  Du* 
ring  the  last  three  centuries,  she  has  given 
little  or  no  encouragement  to  her  handmaid- 
en, whose  defection,  together  with  that  of 
her  interpreter,  criticism,  and  phik)8ophy  in 
general,  which  is  the  criticism  of  nature, 
has  not  been  wholly  unprovoked.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  homage  which  the  re* 
formed  faith  has  refused  to  notice,  should 
have  been  withdrawn.  Let  religion  remem- 
her  her  own,  inviting  back,  as  humble  and 
lovinff  servants,  powers,  which  must  other- 
wise long  remain,  what  tbey  long  have  been, 
and  now  too  often  are,  very  mischievous  ad* 
versaries. 

The  fact  that  religion  has  been  in  a  con* 
dition  of  decline  durmg  the  most  completely 
artistical  ages,  might  appear  to  make  against 
the  utility  of  the  services  of  art.  But  it  can 
no  longer  appear  to  do  so,  when  we  remem* 
ber  what  are  the  conditions  of  artistical  pro* 
duetion.  The  profound  fable  of  the  heathen 
nythology,  made  the  Muses  the  daughtera 
>f  Memory.  It  is  as  impoasible  for  the  artist 
to  depict  an  emotion  while  himself  within  its 
primary  influence,  as  it  would  be  for  him  to 
delineate  an  object  stationed  at  less  than  the 
focal  distance  of  his  vision.    Never  was  a 
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good  loTe-«o»g  made  by  a  poet  in  love,  but 
wben  bis  passion  has  only  lately  ceased  to 
be  a  part  of  his  life,  when  every  recoUeetion 
fills  his  heart  with  tender,  but  undisturbing 
echoes,  when  he  can  stand  off  and  regard 
his  affection  as  an  object ;  then  may  he  tell 
it  abroad  in  words,  which  will  serve  lovers 
for  their  love  language,  and  will  startle  pulse- 
less bosoms  with  the  fact,  that  they  also  have 
been  young  and  passionate.  As  it  is  with 
the  emotion  of  an  individual,  so  is  it  with 
that  of  a  nation,  or  an  ase:  a  secondary 
emotion,  namely,  that  which  is  exerted  du- 
ring the  period  of  vivid  and  immediate  recol- 
lection, constitutes  the  proper  insfuration  of 
the  artist.  But  this  inspiration,  once  gone 
forth,  whether  under  the  ferm  of  architec- 
ture, poetry,  sculpture,  or  painting,  remains 
an  everlasting  memento  of  the  primary  sen- 
timent, a  means,  possibly  of  reviving  it,  and 
an  invaluable  expression  for  it,  if  ever  it 
should  be  revived.  Thus,  then,  the  truth 
that  the  best  periods  of  art  have  followed, 
and  have  not  been  coincident  with,  those  of 
religion,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  usefulness  of  art,  in  the  service  of  her 
divine  mistress  and  mother. 

Another,  and  still  less  tenable  ai^ument 
against  art,  has  been  deduced  from  the  no- 
tions which  have  commonly  prevaOed  con- 
cerning the  characters  of  artists :  these  no- 
tions, ^wever,  by  reason  of  the  limitations 
given,  by  a  just  criticism,  to  the  name  of 
artist,  are  happily  losing  ground,  and  the 
world  is  slowly  learning  to  believe  that  the 
greatest  artists  have  been  among  the  greatest 
men.  But,  had  this  not  been  the  Sict,  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  an  appli- 
cation to  any  other  case,  of  the  maxim,  that 
the  product  is  worthless,  because  it  has 
proved  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Not  less  shallow  than  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  on  the  part  of  religion 
against  art,  are  those  which  pseudo-cntios 
and  artists  have  brou^  against  religion, 
upon  the  part  of  art.  The  view  of  religion 
b  a  very  narrow  one,  which  induces  a  charee 
of  narrowness  against  those,  who  would  make 
religion  the  sole  basis  of  art ;  and  the  view 
of  art  is  still  more  imperfect,  which  does  not 
reoogoiBey  in  all  its  noblest  works,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  basis.  A  poem  need  not  be 
avowedly  didactic,  in  order  to  be  expressly 
religious,  nor  need  the  moral  of  a  (minting 
reside  in  a  label  prooeeding  from  the  mouth 
of  the  principal  figure.  Art  has  its  peculiar 
and  for  more  efieetive  method  of  teaching. 
It  combines  the  efficiency  of  precept  wiSi 
that  of  example,  and  exerts,  moreover,  a 
third  kind  of  efficiency,  which  depends  upon 
its  power  to  force  the  mind  which  would  ap-1 


preciate  it  to  self-exertion.  A  few  words 
upon  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we 
give  OUT  views  in  terms  which  are  common 
to  art  in  ^^neral,  though  we  do  so  at  the  risk 
of  requinng  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to 
them. 

Forms,  upon  which  art  depends  for  its  ex« 
pression,  are  always  suggestive  of  ideas* 
They  become  so  by  means  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  power,  whether 
natural,  or  assisted  by  cultivation,  of  the 
imagination,  will  be  the  facility  with  which 
the  mind  receives  the  suggestion.  Henc^ 
the  highest  art,  which  is  chiefly  dependent 
for  its  effect  upon  suggestion,  is  by  no  means 
universally  appreciated,  as  mere  skilful  imi- 
tation  is.  The  imagination  in  healthy  adults 
rarely  comes  into  play  without  some  effi>rt. 
By  habit,  the  effi>rt  becomes  as  unconsoiouB 
as  are  the  extremely  rapid  movements  of  a 
skilful  pianist.  Therefore,  the  state  of  mind 
proper  in  an  observer  of  a  work  of  art  is  not 
only  a  preparedness  to  receive,  but  an  en- 
deavour to  discover,  the  suggestiveness  of 
forms,  soundb,  dec.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  truly  origi- 
nal  works  of  art  have  generally  been  un- 
fovourably  received  by  critics,  who  often 
oome  passively  to  the  contemplation  of  that, 
which,  for  its  comprehension,  requires  aoti* 
vity,  and  a  desire  to  discover  signifioanoe* 
The  striking  assertion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
that  a  great  poet  must  form  the  taste  by 
which  he  is  to  be  appreciated,  derives  its 
truthfulness  from  what  has  now  been  stated. 
He  must  first  find  a  few  readers,  who  will 
be  led  by  the  noere  superficial  merits  of  his 
productions,  to  give  him  credit  for  meaning 
something  by  forms,  which,  on  account  of 
their  unprecedented  character,  at  first  con- 
vey no  significance.  They  then  strive  to 
attain  to  that  si^ificance,  and,  having  suc- 
ceeded, they  pomt  it  out  to  others,  who  have 
been  naore  idly,  or  less  charitably,  disposed ; 
and  the  circle  of  admirers  widens,  until  the 
number  becomes  so  great,  that  even  those 
sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  their  senses  and  consciousness  when  it  is 
unbacked  by  authority,  become  convinced, 
and  give  the  consent,  and  make  the  effi>rt, 
without  which  they  discover,  and,  at  first, 
perhaps,  irritably  object,  that  they  are  un- 
able to  appreciate  what  every  one  else  is 
praising. 

Art,  then,  properly  so  called,  and  as  it 
differs  from  mere  imitatton,  is  always,  in  a 
certain  degree,  metaphorical  and  enigmati- 
cal ;  coneequently,  wfara  the  meaning  of  a 
work  of  art  is  just,  the  work  may  be  said, 
not  so  much  to  inculcate,  as  to  be,  the  truth  ; 
and  where  it  is  appreciated,  it  ads,  not  by 
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giTing  '*  in  formation  "  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  but  by  informing,  in  the  sense 
in  whioh  the  word  was  used  by  the  accurate 
and  thoughtful  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th 
o^ituries ;  that  is  to  say,  by  inducing  the 
mind  actively  to  take  upon  itself,  for  the 
time  at  least,  a  new  and  excellent  shape, 
namely,  that  of  the  artist's  work,  as  the  only 
olue  to  the  comprehension  of  it.  The  open 
recommendations  to  holiness  of  any  other 
preceptor  than  art,  are  likely  to  be  heard 
and  understood  without  being  adopted,  the 
mind  is  able  to  peroeive  their  beauty,  and 
can  derive  a  lazy  satisfaction  from  its  con- 
templation, without  at  all  becoming  the  thing 
contemplated  ;  but  art  is  like  religion  in  the 
treatment  of  her  votaries.  She  helps  those 
who  strive  to  help  themselves.  Only  to 
those  who  have  shall  anything  be  given  by 
her.  Wordsworth's  fine  paradox  concerning 
the  poet  is  true  of  universal  art, 

«  You  must  k)ve  her,  e'er  to  you 
N    She  will  seem  worthy  of  yoor  love." 

But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  fault  frequently 
committed  by  modem  critics,  of  affirming 
truths  which  are  novel  to  the  majority  of 
readers,  without  conferring  a  power  of  popu- 
lar  influence  upon  those  truths,  by  sbowiog 
their  connexion  and  coincidence  with  others 
which  are  already  received  and  understood 
by  every  one. 

By  the  poet,  the  poetical  reader,  and  the 
critic,  poetry  is  regarded  in  three  different 
ways.  The  poet  "possessed"  by,  rather 
than  possesMng,  his  idea,  works,  under  its 
influence,  with  only  a  partial  consciousness ; 
or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  aecurate  to 
«ay,  that  he  retains  no  more  than  a  very 
imperfect  recollection  of  the  consciousness 
by  which  his  work  is  attended.  Ask  any 
true  poet  to  analyse  the  process  by  which 
he  has  created  a  genuine  poem,  or  passage 
of  a  poem,  and  he  will,  though  probably 
with  some  difficulty,  astonish  you  by  the 
intricacy  and  rapidity  of  the  mental  action 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  production  of 
«ome  one  happy  sentence.  A  single  line, 
which  yon  imagine  he  had  struck  off,  as  it 
were,  at  a  blow,  occupies  him  half  an  hour 
with  its  analysis ;  and  you  are  surprised,  if 
not  pained,  at  discovering  that  that  which 
you  have  hitherto  regarded  as  an  inexpli- 
cable breathing  of  "  the  faculty  divine,"  is 
^e  product  o^  and  exammable  by,  well 
known  laws  of  thought  and  associatioQ.  A 
little  reflection,  however,  shows  you  that 
the  miracle  is,  in  truth,  even  greater  than 
you  before  believed  it  to  be.  You  are  now 
more  astonished  at  the  real  intricacy,  than 
you  were  charmed  before  at  the  supposed 
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simplicity,  of  the  inspired  phrase.  Further 
thought  proves  to  you,  that  the  very  idea  of 
simplicity  assumes  such  intricacy  as  its 
basis.  There  is  no  unity  witboi^  multi- 
plicity included.  Simplicity  is  not  the  ab* 
senoe  of  intricacy,  but  its  solution.  Most  per- 
sons, were  they  to  read  an  exact  analysis  of 
many  a^e^  simple-seeming  passage  of  high 
poetry,  would  reject  it  at  once  as  a  clever 
fabrication,  the  falsehood  of  which  required 
no  further  proof  than  the  extreme  difficulty, 
nay,  impossibility,  of  writing  with  consist- 
ency, rapidity,  and  freedom,  in  presence^ 
and  without  violating  any,  of  the  multipli- 
city of  laws  to  which  the  analysis  appealed. 
Such  art  is  too  wonderful  for  them.  Butt 
indeed,  such  art  is  very  easy  to  the  poet ; 
and  this  constitutes  the  great  difference  be- 
tween him  and  them. 

Or,  if  they  waive  the  question  of  appar- 
ently superhuman  difficulty,  they  will  per- 
haps think  that  it  degrades  the  poet,  and 
makes  a  kind  of  mental  mechanic  of  hiro^ 
to  regard  as  the  product  of  determinate 
motives  that  which  will  otherwise  be  attri- 
butable to  an  inspiration  working  above  and 
without  law.  But  although  what  Augumus 
Schlegel  says  of  Shakspeare  is  quite  true 
of  every  poet,  although  "  nothing  is  more 
foreign  to  him  than  a  dissecting  mode  of 
composition,  which  laboriously  enumerates 
all  the  motives  by  which  he  is  induced  to 
act  in  this  or  that  manner,'"*'  motives,  never- 
theless, the  true  poet  will  have  for  every- 
thing he  does.  The  common  mistake,  which 
we  are  now  endeavouring  to  remove,  is, 
that  laws  must  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
in  expressed  forms  and  full  consciousness, 
in  order  to  possess  the  efiiciency  of  motives ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  their  poetical  efficiency 
would  be  quite  lost  had  they  attained,  in 
the  poet's  mind,  to  the  objectivity  of  verbal 
statements.  To  employ  the  language  of 
Platonic  philosophy,  laws  exist,  as  living 
and  actuating  ideas,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
when  he  is  in  the  act  of  poetical  production ; 
and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  subjectivity 
of  the  laws  which  direct  him,  will  be  the 
perfection  of  his  power  of  poetical  expres- 
sion ;  and  when  the  poet  ceases  to  depend 
upon  his  idea  for  guidance,  and  seeks  the 
aid  and  support  of  an  external  law,  he  ceases 
for  the  time  to  be  a  poet.  His  productioo 
acquires  a  degree  ot  formality,  and  loaes 
fluency;  and  the  sensitive  and  cultivated 
reader  will  miss  the  accustomed  "  inspira- 
tion." Now,  it  is  certain  that  there  never 
lived  a  poet  so  completely  worthy  of  the 
name,  as  to  have  always  relied,  in  entire 
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and  simple  fkith,  upmi  his  Idea  for  guid- 
anee ;  but  it  is  also  certain,  that  he  who 
has  never  committed  himself  to  its  conduct, 
has  never  had  the  slightest  pretension  to  the 
title  of  a  bard.  This  is  what  many  critics 
feel  when,  without  well  knowing  wliat  they 
mean,  they  refuse  the  name  of  poet  to  such 
writers  as  Pope  and  Boileau,  and  allow  it  to 
writers  of  far  more  limited  repute  and  pre- 
sent influence,  like  Donne  and  Suckling. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  more  useful  and 
interesting  addition  to  critical  literature  than 
would  be  a  detailed  account,  given  by  a 
food  poet,  of  all  the  operations  ci  his  mind, 
nrom  beginning  to  end,  in  the  composkion  of 
some  short  poem.  Nothing  else  could  give 
en  adequate  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
simultaneous  working  of  eiternal  necessi- 
ties and  rules,  and  the  internal  idea,  which 
always  takes  place  on  such  an  occasion. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  this 
sort  is  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  recently 
published  Life  of  Mozart,  who  writes  thus 
to  his  friend,  the  Baron  U : 

*'  Yon  say  you  shoald  like  to  know  my  way  of 
composing,  and  what  method  I  follow  in  writing 
works  of  any  extent.  I  can  really  say  no  more 
on  the  subject  than  the  following,  for  I  myself 
know  no  more  about  it,  and  cannot  account  for 
it.  When  I  am,  as  it  were,  completely  myself, 
entirely  alone,  and  of  ^ood  cheer,  say,  travelling 
in  a  carriage,  or  walkmff  after  a  eood  meal  or 
during  the  night  when  I  cannot  sleep,  it  is  on 
such  occasions  that  my  ideas  flow  best  and  most 
abundantly.  Whence  and  hmo  thev  come,  I 
know  not ;  nor  can  I  force  them.  Those  ideas 
that  please  me,  I  retain  in  memory,  and  am  ac- 
customed, as  I  have  been  tdd,  to  hum  them  to 
myself.  If  I  continue  in  this  way,  it  soon  occurs 
to  me  how  I  may  turn  this  or  tlmt  morsel  to  ac* 
count,  so  as  to  make  a  good  dish  of  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  various  instruments,  &c. 
AU  this  fires  my  soul;  and,  provided  I  am  not 
disturbed,  my  subject  enlarges  itself,  becomes 
methodized  and  defined,  and  the  whole,  though  it 
be  long,  stands  almost  complete  and  finish^  in 
my  mind,  so  that  I  can  survey  it  like  a  fine  pic- 
ture, or  a  beautiful  statue,  at  a  glance.  Nor  do 
I  hear  in  mv  imagination  the  parts  successively, 
but  I  hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once.  What 
a  delight  this  is,  I  cannot  tell.  All  this  invent- 
ing, Uiis  producing,  takes  place  in  a  pleasing 
dream." 

These  are  manifestly  the  words  of  a  man 
who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  watch  over 
thf  operations  of  his  own  mind ;  but  they 
amply  prove  the  temporary  subjectivity  and 
imperfect  consciousness,  in  the  true  artist, 
of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  neverthe- 
less unerringly  guided ;  as  subsequent  ana- 
lyses of  his  works,  by  critics,  will  always 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one, 
but  of   him  who  is  such    an  abandoned 


tceptic,  as  to  be  capable  of  believing  ia 
nothing  but  that  which  he  sees,  or  fancies 
that  he  sees,  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  \m 
own  poBsibilittes. 

The*  vulgar  objections  of  the  asserted  dif- 
ficulty and  supposed  mechanical  and  un* 
poetical  nature  of  the  surprising  art,   the 
employment  of  which  has  always  been  at- 
tributed to  poets  by  the  profoundest  critics^ 
being  thus  removed,  it  remains  for  us  to 
show  the  equal   invalidity  of  another  ob. 
stacle  to  the  general  acceptation  of  just 
views  of  Art.     It  is  one  which  we  believe 
to  be  very  commonly  felt,  although  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard   it  very  fre- 
quently urged;    and    we  confess  that,   at 
the  first  glance,   it  bears  a  far  more  for- 
midable    appearance    than    that   which  is 
borne  by  either  of  the  arguments  as  yet 
noticed.     The  following  question  has  been 
put  to  us:— How  comes  it  that  this  miracu- 
lous art  has  remained  hidden   and  unsus- 
pected for  centuries  in  the  productions  of 
poets,  who,  nevertheless,  as  you  admit,  have 
been,   during  the  whole  of  that  time,  in 
the  receipt  of  their  just  meed   of  praise  ? 
The  answer  has  been : — Because  it  was  the 
intention  of  those  poets  that  it  should  be  so ; 
and  because  the  praise  which  they  desired 
and  have  received,  was  no  more  required 
for  and    awarded  to  their  art,  than    the 
admiration  with  which  we  regard  a  beauti- 
ful human  face  is  attributed  to  and  demand- 
ed  by  its  anatomy.      A    great    artist    is 
always  best  satisfied  when  he  thinks  he  has 
succeeded  best  in  0(Hioealing  his  art  from 
all  eyes  but  his  own.     He  aims  not  at  his 
own  glory :  his  efforts  are  directed  to  per- 
suade men  to  pay  the   homage,  which   he 
believes  they  owe,  to  Beauty.     We  have 
said  that  the  highest  artist  has  not  been  so 
invariably  inspired   as  never  to  have  ex- 
perienced the   intrusion  of  consciousness 
upon  his  soul  in  its  moments  of  production. 
This  oonsciousness,  when  it  occurs,  exerts 
a  powerful  tendency  to  show  itself  in  his 
creations,  and  to  let  in  an  undesirable  light 
upon  the  intricate  system  of  laws,  which  a 
perfect  "inspiration,"   while  it  works  by 
them,  would  yet  keep  steadily  in  the  back- 
ground.    The  troe  poet  strains  every  nerve 
to  destroy  in  his  work  all  traces  of  these 
uninspired  times ;  his  object  is  to  win  from 
his  readers  a  reasonable,  but  not  a  reasoning 
fiiith ;  and  the  writer,  who  in  his  conscious 
verses  is  ever  intentionally  foisting    upon 
our  notice  his  craft,  is  a  coxcomb,  and  not  a 
poet. 

Poetry,  then,  as  regards  the  poet  himself, 
is  a  vivid  principle,  which  strives  after  self- 
expression,  and  is  capable  of  attaining  it 
hy  means  of  a  ssrprising  knowledge  and 
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agility  in  the  applioation  of  certain  laws  ol 
asaooiation.  Such  knowledge  and  agility 
in  the  poet,  seem  always  to  have  been  the 
product  of  a  long  observation  of  the 
means  by  which  his  own  mind,  atid  the 
minds  of  other  men,  are  accustomed  to  be 
impressed.  He  has  an  eye  to  behold 
i>eauty ;  a  heart  to  love,  and  to  desire  that 
others  should  love  it ;  and  boldness  to  win 
his  desires  by  expressing  it  in  an  unpre- 
cedented way.  He  believes  that  there  are 
grounds  of  perception  which  he  possesses 
in  common  with  mankind  in  general ;  but 
he  gives  the  latter  credit  for  a  certain 
amount  of  obtuseness  which  is  absent  in 
himself,  and  which  he  will  always  bear  in 
memory,  in  order  that  he  may  not  become  a 
poet  to  poets  only.  Withal,  he  constantly 
keeps  in  mind  a  few  leading  facts,  with 
some  of  which,  having  gathered  them  from 
what  we  have  heard  and  read  of  the  ac- 
counts given  by  poets  of  themselves,  as 
well  as  from  occasional  scrutiny  of  their 
works,  we  will  endeavour  to  acquaint  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  require  and  wish  to 
be  enlightened  upon  this  point. 

Language,  according  to  its  first  intention, 
and  in  as  far  as  it  is  not  become  corrupt 
and  arbitrary,  is  impressive  as  well  as 
expressive,  and  constantly  employs,  as  its 
best  instrument,  the  representation  of  like 
by  like ;  but  the  original  character  of  lan- 
guage has  long  cea^  to  survive  in  any 
noticeable  degree,  in  the  phraseology  which 
serves  for  the  common  wants  of  life.  The 
langua|re  of  poetry,  however,  is  a  return  to 
first  pnnciples ;  the  poet  abandons  the  arbi- 
trary and  corrupt,  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
saic, and  again  endeavours  to  express  im- 
pressively, and  indulges  in  the  copious  em- 
ployment of  resemblances,  by  way  of  new 
words.  Hence  it  is  quite  improper  to  r^ard 
the  use  of  similes  as  in  any  measure  *'  a 
poetical  license ;"  since  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  them  is  nothing  more  than  an 
extension  of  language  in  its  own  direction, 
«nd  according  to  its  own  original  method. 
The  real  extent  to  which  similitudes  are 
employed  in  truly  poetical  expression  is  not 
generally  understood.  Those  similitudes 
in  poetry  which  consist  in  the  avowed  illus- 
tration of  one  thing  by  another  are  very  few 
when  compared  with  those  which  the  poet 
seeks  to  suggest  by  skilful  juxtapositions, 
by  subtle  analogies  of  sound  and  meaning, 
and  by  other  artifices  almost  as  many  and 
as  various  as  the  lines  which  he  produces. 
At  the  imminent  risk,  as  we  fear,  of  ex- 
citing  the  incredulous  smiles  of  those  of 
our  readers  to  whom  this  subject  is  an  en- 
tirely novel  one,  we  shall  give  an  instance 
or  two  of  suggested  similitudesy  because  a 


right  understanding  of  their  use  and  mode 
of  action  is  most  essential  to  the  main  ob- 
jects which  we  have  in  view  at  present^ 
namely,  the  devek>pflnent  of  the  means  of 
teaching  employed  by  Art,  and  the  ratumalia 
of  their  peculiar  efficacy. 

The  most  ordinary  means  of  suggestion, 
by  indirect  similitude,  is  that  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  rhythmical  analogies ;  and 
as  this  means  is  pretty  generally  understood 
and  admitted,  little  shall  be  said  about  it, 
and  that  little  in  the  words  of  S.  T.  Cole* 
ridge,  who,  in  a  manuscript  note  to  Daniel's 
"  Civil  Wars,"  his  copy  of  which  is  now  be- 
fore us,  writes  thus : — ''  A  whole  book 
might  be  written,  neither  difiTuse  nor  unin- 
structive,  on  the  metrical  excellence  of  the 
fifth  line  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  stanza.''* 

Another  means  of  suggestion  which  is 
scarcely  less  frequently  employed  in  high 
poetry,  although  its  employment  is  less 
generally  felt,  and  is  seldom  distinctly  re* 
cognised  by  critics,  consists  in  the  choice 
of  words,  the  letters  of  which  convey  subtle 
resemblances  to  sound,  to  the  matter  ex- 
pressed. Out  of  the  innumerable  examples 
which  suggest  themselves,  we  select  a  well 
known  couplet  from  Coleridge's  Christabel, 

**  The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying." 

Here  the  cold  vowels  a,  t,  o,  are  the  only 


*  The  working  Spirit  ceased  not,  tho*  work  did 
cease,**  is  the  line  referred  to.  Coleridge  conti- 
nues his  remarks  upon  it  in  these  words : — "  The 
pause  alter  Spirit  compels  a  stress  on  eeaf*€f,  and 
so  makes  cea$*d  not,  by  the  addition  of  the  psnse 
after  no/,  equal  to  a  spondee — a  fine  efiect  alter  the 
tribrach,  or       ." 

"  Spirit,  body,  money,  honey,  and  two  or  three 
more  perhaps,  which  I  do  not  recollect,  are  rem- 
nants of  genuine  metre  in  our  lan^age';  they  are, 
or  at  least  always  may  be  pyrrhics,  t.  e,""  equal 
to' ,  as  a  delicate  ear  may  instantly  perceive ;  and 
they  prore  that  accent,  contrary  to  tne  almost  uni- 
versal opinion,  shortens  the  syllable  on  which  it 
rests,  for  in  these  words  there  is  an  eoual  accent 
on  both  syllables,  hence  they  are  both  short.  I%i 
wdrklng  Spirit  (a  pause  equal  to  ")  ceas*d  not, 
tho'  work  did  cease.  JV,  B.  —This  a  valuable  re- 
mark." 

It  will  be  a  sad  loss  to  literature  if  a  complete 
collection  of  Coleridge*8  marginal  notes  is  not  made 
before  the  work  becomes  impossible  by  the  erer- 
increasina;  dispersion  of  the  nooks  in  which  they 
occur.  These  notes,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  raloabla 
of  Coleridge's  productions.  How  characteristic  of 
that  great  Christian  philosopher  is  the  following 
observation,  which  we  find  on  another  leaf  of  the 
volume  before  as  :— 

*'  Thousands,  even  of  educated  men,  would  be- 
come more  sensible,>!tter  to  be  Membert  of  Par' 
lictmentt  or  Mini$ier$,  by  reading  Daniel — and 
even  those  few,  who,  quoad  intetleetum,^ovild 
only  gain  refreshment  ofnotions  already  their  own, 
might  become  better  EnglishsMa.** 
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ones  which  are  openly  sounded,  and  of  these 
a  is  repeated  five  times,  and  t  three  times ; 
the  e  in  the  short  the,  preceding,  as  it  does, 
the  long  syllable  brandy  is  scarcely  heard ; 
the  ear  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  eiffht 
cold  vowels  which  occur  in  the  long  syllables 
of  the  eight  feet  that  constitute  these  lines. 
The  only  effect  of  warmth  is  a  very  slight 
one,  produced  by  the  rapid  succession  of  the 
consonants  h  r  and  n  d,  in  the  word  brand. 
Again,  there  is  an  efl^t  of  weight  conveyed 
by  the  word  brand  ;  and  to  this  efiect  we  are 
invited  to  attend,  by  the  repetition  of  it,  and 
by  the  juxtaposition  and  contrast  of  this 
word  with  other  words,  conveying  the  notion 
of  softness  and  lightness ;  finally,  the  two 
ideas  of  lightness  and  weight  are  united, 
and  the  efiect  completed,  by  the  word  amid, 
in  which  the  sound,  passing  through  the  soft 
m  and  its  indistinct  vowels,  concludes  in  a 
heavy  d ;  and  completes,  to  a  delicate  ear 
and  a  prepared  mind,  the  entire  picture  of 
the  weighty  and  smouldering  brands,  sunken 
through  the  light  mass  of  ashes,  which  re- 
mains after  their  undisturbed  combustion. 
If  the  almost  magically  picturesque  effect 
which  all  will  allow  to  be  conveyed  by  this 
couplet,  be  not  due  to  these  reasons,  to  what 
does  it  owe  its  origin?  Explicable  origin 
or  reason  of  one  kind  or  another,  there  must 
be  for  every  efiect  of  this  nature.  And  if 
these  reasons  be  admitted,  they  must  also 
be  confessed  to  have  been  intended.  To 
imagine  that  an  extensive  and  co-operating 
set  of  efiects  in  art  can  have  arisen  without 
a  first  and  intelligent,  as  well  as  a  final  and 
intelligible  cause,  were  scarcely  less  stupid 
than  atheism. 

We  dare  not  pursue  any  further  this  in- 
exhaustible  subject  of  suggested  similitudes ; 
that  is  to  say  of  sinoilitudes  which  depend, 
for  their  acceptance,  upon  cultivation  and 
habits  of  ready  association  in  the  reader. 
One  word  more^  however,  concerning  the 
powerful  use  which  the  poet  makes  of  open- 
ly stated  similitudes,  and  of  the  tone  of 
mind  which  is  assumed  for  their  reception. 
Proverbs  xi.  32,  contains  one  of  the  most 
striking  similes  we  know :  <<  As  a  jewel  of 
gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman 
which  is  without  discretion."  The  fanK)us 
simile  in  Romeo  and  Juliet—- 

**  Her  beauty  hanffs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
As  a  rich  jewelln  an  £thk>p'8  ear," 

though  considerably,  and  from  its  subject, 
necessarily  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon,  was 
probably  oriffinated  by  it.  How  eflectuallv 
does  this  kind  of  intellectual "  rule  of  three" 
startle  us  into  fruitful  thought,  at  times  when 
we  should  listen  unmoved  to  statements  of 


facts^  made  after  any  ordinary  fashion! 
When  the  poet  employs  similes  of  this  na« 
ture,  and,  still  more,  when  he  has  recourse 
to  what  we  may  term  pure  su^estion,  he 
assumes  an  audience  made  up  of  that  better 
and  happier  portion  of  mankind,  which  loves 
to  discover  and  dwell  upon  resemblances, 
rather  than  to  detect  and  chafe  at  points  of 
difierence.  The  wit  can  appeal  to  few  pre* 
cedents,  and  small  encouragement  in  sacred 
writ,  for  the  practice  of  his  sharp  eye  for 
incongruities ;  but  which  is  that  of  the  in- 
spired  books,  wherein  the  poet,  the  appre* 
bender  of  universal  harmony,  can  perceive 
no  strains  of  hk  own  music  ? 

So  much  for  the  poet's  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  lan^age,  and  of  the  use  which  he 
makes  of  similitudes,  either  open  or  implied. 
Another  constant  principle  of  poetical  ex- 
presskx),  and  that  which  we  should  imagine 
induced  Aristotle  to  call  poetry  the  most 
philosophical  kind  of  writing,  is  the  state- 
ment of  things  09  they  seem,  particulariy  in 
eases  where  it  is  the  common  practice- to 
think  and  speak  of  them  as  we  suppose  that 
they  are  ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  connexion 
with  their  second  causes. 

The  only  other  of  the  prevailing  princi- 
ples of  poetical  expression  that  we  shall 
speak  of  here,  is  one,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  which  the  poet  is  chiefly  enabled  to  keep 
the  machinery  or  artifices  of  his  art  out  of 
sight,  and  to  avoid  the  existence  of  the  ob- 
stacle which  the  exhibition  of  his  method  of 
working  would  ofier  to  the  reader's  enjoy, 
ment  of  his  work.  This  principle  will  ap- 
ply,  obviously,  only  to  more  or  less  elaborate 
productions,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  prevailing  principles  of  poetical  ex- 
pression, the  word  expression  is,  of  course, 
used  in  its  widest  sepse,  as  signifying  the 
a^regate  power  of  expression  in  a  lengthy 
passage  or  an  entire  work.  It  is,  moreover, 
manifest  that  the  necessity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  this  principle  will  be  about  in  pro- 
portion to  the  elaborateness  of  the  work. 
Hence  we  find  it  nowhere  so  frequently 
used  as  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  art  of  those  until  very 
recently  misunderstood  productions,  has  been 
so  frequently  identified — more  wisely  than 
has  bcMdn  supposed — with  the  art  of  nature. 
Few  critics  seem  to  have  reflected  much 
upon  the  method  of  working  in  either,  or  it 
would  have  been  found  that  the  plan  of  both 
is,  to  make  each  mean  woi^  several  ends, 
and  disappear  as  a  mean,  by  itself  becoming 
an  end.  An  ignorance  of  this  simple  law, 
this  gfrand  art  of  concealing  art,  has  been 
the  cause  of  short-sighted  criticisms  innu- 
merable. The  critic  has  been  contented  to 
disoover  some  one  end  of  sufficient  import- 
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ance  to  warrant  the  mean  employed  in  at^ 
taining  it,  and  in  his  indolent  content  with 
the  perception  of  one  of  its  collateral,  and, 
probably,  supplementary  ends,  he, has  fre- 
quently  lost  sight  altogether  of  its  principal 
objects  and  results. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  poet's  unconscious,  or  semi- 
conscious art :  and  a  man  becomes  a  poet, 
in  the  sense  of  the  term  which  seems  to  be 
the  most  commonly  adopted  one,  by  the 
simple  possession  and  exercise,  to  any  un- 
usual extent,  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  Ian- 
guage,  which  we  have  now  endeavoured  to 
describe ;  and  which,  we  may  add,  are  pos- 
sessed and  exercised,  in  some  degree,  by 
mankind  in  general,  especially  when  under 
the  influence  of  emotion  that  asks  for  im- 
pressive expression. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  poet,  in 
order  to  secure  a  high  and  permanent  stand- 
ing, must  be  in  the  habit  of  wielding  his 
powerful  instrument  to  some  noble  end. 
He  must  not  flourish  it  for  show  and  pas^ 
time,  as  too  many  have  done,  who  have  been 
true  poets  in  powers  of  expression  ;  but  he 
must  apply  it  to  the  great  purposes,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  which  it  is  so  admirably  and 
peculiarly  calculated.  And  in  order  to  do 
this,  he  must  be  a  good  man  ;  for  art  con- 
cerns itself,  not  with  the  doctrines,  but  with 
the  life  of  truth,  which  none,  save  those  who 
have  lived  it,  can  imagine  and  depict.  A 
work  of  art  is  the  externalization  of  the  art- 
ist's character ;  it  does  much  of  good  by  the 
almost  irresistible  power  of  example ;  and 
influences  us,  in  this  respect,  exactly  as 
character  does ;  namely,  less  by  few  great 
and  striking  features,  than  by  innumerable 
and  minute  glimpses  and  hints  of  an  essen- 
tial and  unobtrusive  nobility.  Here  a  word 
more  concerning  the  too  frequently  misun- 
derstood character  of  the  artist  seems  to  be 
required. 

All  good  men  are  lovers  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  how  diverse  soever  may  be  the 
means  adopted  by  them  for  attaining  their 
end,  the  ultimate  end  of  their  existence  is 
invariably  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  exhibi- 
.  tion  of  the  perfect  and  only  loveliness  of  his 
law.  The  artist  whose  energies  are  wholly 
absorbed  in  giving  immortal  expression,  in 
his  way,  to  the  light  and  life  which  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  him,  is  just  as  truly  and 
as  actively  employed  in  the  service  of  God 
.  as  he  is,  who  occupies  himself,  no  less  con- 
stantly, in  expressing  the  Christian  spirit  by 
charities,  which  are  more  immediate  and 
palpable  in  their  eflfect,  and,  therefore,  more 
generally  impressive.  Man,  by  his  nature, 
seems  fitted  to  acquire  excellence  in  only 
one  species  of  activity  at  a  time ;  and  we 


probably  require  more  of  him  than  will  be 
required  by  his  Judge,  when  we  demand 
from  one  individual  a  display  of  two  kinds 
of  energy,  each  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
would  be  as  unreasonable  to  blame  the  lark, 
raining  soul-reviving  music  from  his  invisi- 
ble station  in  the  air,  for  not  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  the  homely  bird  that  abides  in 
the  farm-yard,  and  ministers  to  our  most 
comnK)n  needs,  as  to  complain  of  the  artist 
for  lacking  an  equal  energy  in  spheres  of 
action  which  are  opposed  to  one  another. 
Those  who  give  a  willing  consent  to  this 
truth  sometimes  err  in  their  judgment  of  the 
artist's  character  through  ignorance  of  the 
eminently  active  nature  of  art ;  but  we  trust 
that  what  has  been  said  will  go  far  towards 
removing  from  the  minds  of  our  readers 
the  mistakes  which  have  originated  in  this 
source. 

The  most  serious  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  the  artistical  character, 
generally,  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  sen- 
suality. We  believe  that  the  charge  has  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  it ;  but,  m  judg- 
ing the  artist  upon  this  score,  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  to  be  considered  which  are  too 
often  left  out  of  the  calculation.  Every 
condition  has  its  peculiar  temptations,  every 
habit  its  consequential  weaknesses,  and  every 
body  of  men  stands  represented  by  its  worst 
members  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  The 
temptations  and  weaknesses  of  a  contempla- 
tive condition  and  habit  are,  however,  of  a 
nature  to  produce  results  more  popularly 
interesting  than  the  sins  of  selfishness,  ava- 
rice, pride,  &c.,  which  are  severally  the 
predominant  failings  of  classes  who  engage 
in  other  special  spheres  of  action.  Again, 
there  is  no.  other  order  of  men,  besides  the 
ministry,  whose  characters  are  so  generally 
inquired  afler,  as  are  those  of  the  votaries  of 
the  fine  arts,  because,  with  the  exception 
named,  in  no  other  case  is  character  felt  to 
be  so  intimately  connected  with  an  occupa- 
tion and  its  products.  It  must,  moreover, 
be  remembered,  that  the  body  of  artists  has 
stood  represented  in  the  popular  opinion,  for 
the  most  part,  by  men  who  have  not  really 
belonffed  to  it  at  all ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  af. 
firmed  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Milton  that 
they  hold  a  name  in  common  with  Aretine 
and  Rochester,  or  even  with  men  of  much 
higher  note,  who  have  been  gifled,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  the  language  of  art, 
but  who  have  altogether  lacked  its  divine 
spirit. 

An  error  which  is  widely  prevalent  con- 
cerning the  character  of  artists,  and  which 
attributes  to  them,  as  a  body,  a  defect  of  re- 
h'gion,  has  arisen  from  an  excellence  by 
which  the  expression  oi  the  religion  of  great 
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artists  has  ever  been  especially,  and  even 
necessarily,  dlstiDguished  from  that  of  most 
other  men.  The  great  artist,  who,  we  re- 
peat, is  always  occupied  with  the  externali- 
zation,  and  dissemination  of  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression,  of  the  life  of  religion,  would  act  in 
contradiction  to  the  prime  Taw  of  his  method, 
were  he  to  neglect  to  give  religion,  like  every- 
thing else,  an  unprecedented  and  essendaUy 
impressive  expression.  The  phrase  "didac- 
tic artist,"  understanding  the  word  didactic 
as  it  is  commonly  understood,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  but  it  is  not  more  express- 
ly  so  than  is  the  phrase  "  irreligious  artist." 
A  poet  by  becoming  openly  "didactic," 
would  deprive  his  work  of  that  essential 
quality  of  suggestiveness  by  which  activity 
on  the  part  of  his  reader  is  absolutely  de- 
manded, and  upon  which  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  excellence  of  the  poet's  teaching 
mainly  depends ;  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ceasing  to  be  an  instructor  of  the  spirit  he 
would  clip  his  own  wings  and  drop  to  the 
earth,  shorn  of  the  glory  in  virtue  of  which 
the  poet  has  been,  at  almost  all  times,  and 
under  almost  all  religions,  associated  with 
the  priest.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attribute  to 
the  artist  a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  the  stew- 
ard of  the  mysteries  of  Grod ; 

<*  The  muses  are  the  helpmates 
Of  mankind ;  are  born  to  be 
Supporters  of  our  moments 
Slack  in  faith:' 

Their  society  is  the  theatre,  in  which,  to 
quote  Lord  Bacon's  remarkable  words  con- 
coming  them,  "  it  is  not  good  to  stay  too 
long ;"  a  crutch  may  become  necessary,  by 
being  used  often  when  it  is  unnecessary  ; 
nectar  will  turn  to  "  vinum  denumum"  if 
taken  in  excess ;  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect,  in 
their  ideal  character,  are  the  humble  assis- 
tants of  the  ministers  of  God.  There  are 
already  hopeful  indications  of  the  approach 
of  an  era,  in  which  they  will  assume  that 
character  in  practice.  Painting,  architec- 
ture, and,  above  all,  poetry,  are  beginning 
to  glow  with  a  life  which  has  long  been  un- 
known  to  them ;  and,  we  repeat,  the  life  of 
art  is  religion.^ 

Althougli,  in  the  remarks  which  have  now 
been  made,  we  have  necessarily  fallen  far 
short  of  presenting  a  complete  view  of  the 
artist's  aim,  and  of  the  means  by  which  he 
works,  enough  has  been  said  by  us  to  assure 
the  reader  that  we  intended  no  ordinary 
praise,  when  we  pronounced  Mr.  Tennyson 
to  be  an  artist;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
established  data  and  suggested  a  standard, 
by  means,  and  in  presence  of  which,  we 
may  be  able  to  deelans  an  opinion  concern- 
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ing  this  poet's  productions,  without  risk  of 
falling  either  into  ignorant  censure  or  un- 
meaning praise. 

In  origmal  genius  we  conceive  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  been  surpassed,  during  the 
present  century,  by  Coleridge  and  by 
Wordsworth  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that  in  that  portion  of  the  art  of 
poetry  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  reflection 
and  by  study,  he  has  not  been  equalled  by 
any  English  writer  since  the  time  of  Milton. 
To  this  praise  we  think  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
would  have  been  entitled,  had  he  not  written 
his  longest,  which  is  also  his  greatest  work, 
"  The  Princess."  The  limits  of  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  anything  like 
an  analysis  of  even  the  shortest  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's poems:' we  must  content  ourselves 
with  declaring  him  to  be  an  artist,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  one  who  comprehends 
and  acts  in  accordance  with  all  the  leading 
principles  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
give  an  account,  and  one  who,  by  an  exten- 
sion of,  and  by  an  unprecedented  method  of 
employing^  the  principles  of  his  art,  has  put 
forth  undeniable  claims  to  the  laurel  which 
is  awarded  only  to  originality.  The  most 
strikingly  original  feature  of  the  writings  of 
this  poet  is  the  success  with  which  he  seizes 
upon  and  poetizes  the  spirit  of  the  present 
time. 

The  general  aspects  of  poetry,  with  re- 
gard to  the  passing  age,  have,  for  some  time, 
been  very  remarkable ;  if  they  have  no 
other  merit,  they  have  at  least  that  of  being 
altogether  new.  The  times  of  Aristo- 
phanes,  of  Horace,  and  of  Pope,  have  been 
painted  by  their  poets ;  but  in  colours  of 
censure  and  satire,  not  in  those  of  honour 
and  of  praise.  In  these  days,  we  witness 
the  novel  phenomenon  of  a  body  of  educat- 
ed poets,  who,  instead  of  seeing  in  their  ago 
no  more  than  a  laughing-stock,  or  a  subject 
for  their  serious  reprobation,  or  an  earnest 
of  a  fast  approaching  hour  of  doom,  behold  \ 
in  it  rather  a  dawning  merit,  that  requires 
encouragement,  deserves  judicious  praise, 
and  should  inspire  good  hope  concerning 
the  times  to  come.  But,  save  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  of  our  highest  poets,  these  views 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  practice,  the  jus- 
tice of  which  is  very  questionable.  Strongly 
impressed  with  the  hopefiil  character  of  the 
age's  spirit,  the  majority  of  our  living  song, 
sters  have  sought  to  imbue  their  verses  with 
it,  by  describing  therein  its  developments  in 
incidents  and  external  phenomena.  A  sad 
mistake !  for  the  spirit  in  question  is,  at  best, 
a  hopeful  one,  and  only  prophetic  of  a  spirit^ 
the  development  of  which  shall  be  worthy 
to  be  embalmed  in  verse.  The  material 
features  of  the  present  age  are  wholly  un- 
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fitted  to  become  the  final  subject-matter  of 
the  poet ;  for  they  are  full  of  the  deformities 
attendant  upon  a  period  of  rapid  change,  and 
bear  upon  them  evident  signs  of  their  imper- 
manence.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  direction  .of 
poetic  power  upon  matters  of  a  temporary 
nature,  whenever  a  worthy,  though  tempo- 
rary end  is  to  be  wrought  by  this  means. 
Poets  that  are  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time, 
might  have  prided  themselves  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs  p'  indeed,  the  production 
of  such  poems  is  all  the  nobler  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  enduring  fame  which  is  made  in  the 
choice  of  the  subjects.  It  is  only  when  the 
poet  has  no  such  temporary  end  in  view,  that 
we  complain  of  his  choice  of  temporary 
themes.  For  a  long  while  past,  poem  afler 
poem  has  appeared,  each  having  been, 
avowedly,  written  of,  or  for,  its  particular 
place  and  year,  without  professing  to  sub- 
serve,  in  any  especial  manner,  that  year  or 
place ;  as  if,  except  in  the  case  we  have 
named,  a  good  poem  were  not  for  all  years 
and  all  places. 

The  advocate  of  this  system  of  writing 
will   perhaps  urge  the  necessity  of  being 

foverned,  in  the  production  of  his  efiusions, 
y  "the  spirit  of  the  age."  We  admit  the 
necessity,  but  deny  that  he,  in  fact,  does  sub- 
mit himself  to  being  so  governed,  while  he 
pursues  such  a  plan  of  composition ;  nay, 
we  affirm  that,  in  pursuing  it,  he  distinctly 
contradicts  the  spirit,  of  which  he  desires  to 
become  the  representative.  That  spirit,  as 
he  himself  asserts,  is  a  spirit  of  hope,  of 
loolcing  forward;  it  looks  to  the  events  of 
the  day  for  the  sake  of  the  promises  which 
they  contain  ;  these  events  become  the 
subject-matter  of  the  poet,  who  is  really 
inspired  by  this  spirit,  only  in  virtue  of 
those  promises.  The  true,  the  final  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  poet  of  our  day,  is  the 
probable  aspect  of  the  days  which  are  to 
come.  The  error  of  the  author  of  "  The 
New  Timon,"  and  of  numerous  other  stick- 
lers  for  the  poetical  claims  of  the  present 
time,  has  been  avoided  by  Mr.  Tennyson, 
who,  in  "  Locksley  Hall,"  has  the  following 
characteristic  lines : — 

**  Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nourishing  a 

youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long 

result  of  Time; 
When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful 

land  reposed ; 
And  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise 

that  it  closed: 
When  I  dipt  into  the  fature— far  as  human 

eye  could  see ; 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonders  that  would  be." 


The  next  great  peculiarity  which  makes 
itself  remarked  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry, 
is  the  character  of  his  language.  We  have 
said  that  it  is  a  leading  principle  of  poetical 
expression  to  steite  things  as  they  seem  ;  now 
poetry  depends,  for  its  variety,  upon  the  va- 
riety of  ways  in  which  different  poets  see 
things.  The  happiest  kind  of  expressioo 
would  come  from  him  in  whose  power  of 
vision  sense  and  spirit  were  n)ost  perfectly 
balanced.  Such  a  kind  is  Sbakspeare's. 
In  Shelley,  spirituality  commonly  predomi- 
nates over  sense,  and  everything,  in  his 
poetry,  wears  ah  unearthly  and  insubstantial 
aspect.  With  Keats's  poetry  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  His  language  is  more  than  "  sen- 
suous," it  is  sensual,  taking  the  term,  of 
course,  in  its  widest  signification.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's ordinary  style  of  expression  is  an 
intensification  of  the  latter  style ;  and  it  is 
often  saved  from  becoming  painful,  only  by 
its  manifestly  voluntary  and  conscious  cha- 
racter. All  our  great  old  poets  have,  upon 
fitting  occasion,  made  use  of  the  sensual 
style ;  we  have,  in  Shakspeare, 

"  The  large  Achilles,  on  bis  pt^ess'd  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause." 

In  Milton, 

"  And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  fleshy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw." 

Such  instances  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
the  general  style  of  their  poetry ;  but  the 
poetry  of  Keats  and  Mr.  Tennyson  is,  for  the 
most  part,  entirely  made  up  of  passages  of 
this  character.  The  most  purely  moral  and 
philosophical  lines  of  the  last-named  poet  are 
rendered,  to  a  certain  degree,  sensual,  by 
the  strong  consciousness  and  pride  With 
which  they  are  expressed ;  for  instance, 

^  A  man  is  not  as  God, 
But  then  most  godlike,  being  most  a  man." 

We  do  not  find  fault  with  Mr.  Tennyson  for 
this  style,  which  is  abundantly  productive  of 
beauty,  and  of  which  the  excess  has  been 
ihe  reaction  of  the  lax  and  inaccurate  styles, 
which  have  prevailed  in  poetry  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  We  look,  however,  for 
a  more  perfect  style  from  the  next  great 
poet  who  rises  anK)ng  us,  now  that  that  reac- 
tion  has  been  gradually  going  on,  for  the 
last  forty  years,  and  has  been  completed  in 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 

List  us  now  consider  the  claim  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  put  forth,  in  "  The  Princess,"  to 
be  regarded  as  a  great  constructive  artist,  as 
well  as  a  poet  of  decided  originality  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  eminently  endowed 
with  the  fiusulty  of  impreesave  expression. 
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If,  in  the  pourse  of  the  followinfir  remarks, 
we  fail  in  doing  full  justice  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poem,  as  we  almost  necessarily  must, 
if  it  be  really  great  and  original,  we  shall, 
at  least,  avoid  the  injustice  of  limiting  his 
intentions  to  our  perceptions,  of  leading  our 
readers  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  more  to 
be  discovered  in  his  production  than  we  our- 
selves may  be  able  to  unfold.  Hegel  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  in  his  last  days,  that  his 
writings  were  understood  by  no  one  but 
their  editor,  Michelet,  and  that  they  were 
ndsxmderalood  by  him.  If  we  fail  in  arriv- 
ing at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  views  by 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  inspired  in 
the  composition  of  his  new  poem;  we  shall, 
at  all  events,  do  him  the  justice  of  attribut- 
ing to  him,  and  proving  the  existence  of,  dis- 
tinct and  substantial  intentions  of  some  kind 
or  other;  thus  rescuing  his  work  from  the 
charge  of  very  insufficient  meaning,  to  which 
it  is  subject,  under  the  assumption  that  it 
carries  its  entire  meaning  and  merit  upon 
the  surface.  To  show  that,  under  this  as- 
sumption, "The  Princess'^  is  justly  subject 
to  such  a  charge,  will  be  the  most  powerful 
method  of  convincing  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Tennyson's  other  works, 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  at- 
tributing some  hidden  significance  to  the 
present  poem.  That  this  primary  signifi- 
cance is  hidden  may  be  said  to  be  a 
fault,  but  will  not  be  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  its  existence,  by  any  one  who 
is  not  wholly  unread  in  that  school  of  criti- 
cism which  has  opened  to  our  view  the  un- 
suspected mines  of  meaning,  so  long  con- 
cealed beneath  the  splendid  surface  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare. 

"  The  Princess ;  a  Medley,"  upon  the 
first  reading,  has  a  very  curious  effect.  It 
is  so  thoroughly  "  a  medley,"  its  heteroge- 
neousness  is  so  complete,  that  we  wonder 
how  any  mind  should  have  been  able  to  es- 
cape the  apparently  inevitable  continuity 
with  which  feelings  and  ideas  suggest  them- 
selves. Tragedy,  comedy,  love,  satire,  the 
old  and  the  new,  modern  conventionalisms 
and  outrageous  fancies,  all  contrarieties 
come  together,  and,  at  first,  appear  to  clash. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  prologue,  which 
is  very  gracefully  written,  and  deals,  in 
skilful  allusion,  with  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  age.  We  have  the 
mutilated  statue  of  "Sir  Ralph,"  a  middle- 
age  knight,  clothed  playfully  with  silks  and 
satins,  in  ironical  reference  to  the  way  we 
nrK)derns  treat  the  past ;  there  is  talk  of 

''Rogues  in  grain 
Veneered  with  saQctimonioas  theory," 

which  is  a^neat  description  of  a  class  almost 


peculiar  to  our  own  time,  and,  numerically 
speaking,  by  no  means  insignificant ;  no 
small  proportion  of  the  prologue  is  occupied 
by  pictures  of  the  house  and  park  of  an 
English  gentleman  upon  some  day  of  festival, 
when  the  people  are  admitted  to  the  latter. 
There 

"  The  patient  leaders  of  their  histitute 
Taught  them  with  facts ;" 

with  model  railways,  telegraphs,  steamboats, 
balloons,  &c. ;  and  in  the  house, 

"  Upon  the  pavement  lay 
Carved  stones  of  the  abbey  ruin  in  the  park, 
Huffe  ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of  time ;. 
And  on  the  tablet  every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together ;"  &c.,  &c. 

All  this  part  of  the  poem  bears  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  upon  the  fondness  for 
criticising  all  eras,  and  for  investigating  and 
applying  all  natural  powers,  whereby  pur 
day  is  especially  characterized.  Finally,  a 
party  of  ladies  and  young  collegians  assem- 
bles  among  "  the  abbey-ruins,"  and  a  tale 
is  called  for,  the  "  Prologue"  concluding 
with  the  following  lines,  which,  together 
with  all  the  rest  of  this  introduction,  impress 
the  reader  with  the  notion  that  these  first 
pages  are  of  the  nature  of  a  skilful  overture, 
and  are  intended  to  contain  in  embryo,  and 
to  suggest  the  general  character  of  the  entire 
poem: 

'*  A  tale  that  really  suited  time  and  place 
Were  such  a  medley,  we  should  have  him  back 
Who  told  the  Winler's  Tale,  to  do  it  for  us ; 
A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  bouse, 
A  talk  of  colleee  and  of  ladies'  rights, 
A  feudal  knight  in  silken  masquerade. 
And  there  wiui  shrieks  and  strange  experiments. 
For  which  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  burnt  them  all, 
The  nineteenth  century  gambols  on  the  grass. 
No  matter :  we  will  say  whatever  comes." 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Prologue  to 
"  The  Princess :  a  Medley;"  and  every  reader 
of  it,  who  is  not  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Tennyson's  fondness  for  metaphysical  alle- 
gory, and  frequently  declared  interest  in, 
and  acquaintance  with,  the  tendencies  and 
promises  of  the  day,  must  proceed  to  the 
perusal  of  the  main  portion  or  the  poem,  full 
of  curiosity  to  learn  what  our  great  poet  has 
to  sing  or  say  concerning  that  which  he 
himself,  in  the  concluding  piece  of  his  last 
publication, "  The  Poet's  Song,"  has  pointed 
out  as  the  only  fitting  subject  for  the  muse 
of  the  nineteenth  cemtury. 

But  such  a  reader  is  likely  to  be  strangely 
disappointed  with  his  first  perusal  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  poem ;  in  place  of  any 
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professed  commentary  on  the  time  and  its 
prospects,  we  come  at  once  upon  a  fantasti- 
cal love  story,  which,  at  first,  appears  not  to 
have  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  mat- 
ters  obviously  hinted  at  in  the  "  prologue." 
The  immense  majority  of  readers  will  put 
aside  the  book,  and,  if  they  are  honest  to 
themselves,  will  pronounce  it  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  "a  failure."  The  innumerable 
hints  which  occur  throughout,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  solid  substratum  of  meaning,  are 
too  subtle  to  arrest  attention  and  awaken 
thought  among  the  many.  Even  the  per- 
fect correspondence  of  the  "  conclusion" 
with  the  "  prologue,"  and  the  unaccountable 
apparent  irrelevance  of  both,  will  be  insuffi- 
oient  to  startle  readers  of  poetry,  in  general, 
into  a  notion  that  the  "  failure"  may  possibly 
be  their  own,  and  not  the  poet's.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  part  of  the  <*  conclusion  :" 

"  Here  closed  our  compound  story,  which  at  first 
Had  onljT*  meant  to  Imnter  little  maids 
With  mock  heroics  and  with  parody ; 
Bat  slipt  in  some  strange  way,  crossed  with 

burlesque, 
From  mock  to  earnest,  even  with  tones 
Of  tragic,  and  with  less  and  less  of  jest 

♦  ♦  ♦  fr 

But  we  went  back  to  the  abbey,  and  sat  on, 
So  much  the  gathering  darkness  charmed  ;  we 

sat 
Saying  little,  wrapt  in  nameless  reverie. 
Perchance  upon  the  future  man. 

♦  ♦  *  fr 

Last  little  Lilia,  rising  without  sound, 
Disrobed  the  glimmering  statue  of  Sir  Ralph 
From  those  rich  silks,  and  home  well  pleased  we 
went." 

The  tale  runs  thus :  "  The  Princess,"  Ida, 
had  been  betrothed  in  childhood  to  a  prince, 
whom  she  had  never  seen.  When  she  be- 
comes a  woman,  she  refuses  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  which  was  not  of  her  own  mak- 
ing. Marriage  would  interfere  with  her 
plans,  which  extend  to  the  reformation  and 
regeneration  of  woman ;  and,  to  carry  out 
which,  she  has  retired  with  a  number  of 
ladies  from  the  world,  and  has  founded 
a  collie  for  women  exclusively.  Over 
the  gate  is  written 

^  Let  no  man  enter  here  on  pain  of  death." 


*  So  the  first  edition.  In  the  second  the  passage 
runs  thus : 

•«  Here  closed  our  complex  storj',  which  at  first. 
Perhaps,  but  meant  to  banter  little  maids,  dw,.** 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  taught,  by  the  reception 
of  his  first  edition,  a  little  of  the  wisdom  which  is 
commonly  the  last  at  which  great  writers  arrire, 
namely,  that  of  giving  the  **  reading  public**  suffi- 
cient credit  for  obtuseness. 


The  prince,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
portrait  and  a  lock  of  hair,  endeavours  to 
win  his  right  by  stratagem.  With  two 
friends,  Cyril  and  Florian,  he  enters  the 
college,  in  female  attire ;  their  disguise  is 
discovered  by  accident,  and  they  are  turned 
out  of  the  college  ;  the  penalty  of  deatli  be- 
ing waived,  in  consideration  of  the  prince 
having  saved  the  life  of  Ida,  who,  in  her 
precipitate  flight  after  the  discovery,  falls 
from  a  bridge  into  a  torrent.  Meantime  the 
king,  the  prince's  father,  fearing  for  the 
safety  of  his  son,  has  encamped  with  an 
army  about  the  walls  of  the  college,  and  re- 
tains as  an  hostage,  Gama,  the  father  of  the 
princess,  who  has  fallen  into  his  hands. 
Matters  lead  at  last  to  the  decision  of  Ida's 
right  to  despise  the  contract,  by  a  combat 
between  the  prince  and  a  party  of  his  friends, 
and  the  brothers  of  Ida,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  their  adherents.  The  prince  and  his 
party  are  vanquished,  and  himself  wounded. 
Whereupon  Ida  opens  her  gates  to  victors 
and  vanquished,  sets  her  pupils  to  tend  on 
and  fall  in  love  with  the  hitherto  detested 
males,  tends  herself  the  wounded  prince,  and 
marries  him  ;  and,  in  the  very  hour  of  her 
triumph,  forgets  all  her  plans  for  female  re- 
generation. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  this  story,  which  is 
about  three  thousand  lines  long.  There  are 
numerous  other  instances  and  characters,  all 
wonderfully  elaborated,  which  we  have  not 
noticed,  because  they  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  main  plot ;  but  had  we 
done  so  we  should  still  have  fallen  far  short 
of  giving  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  utter 
want  of  interest,  unity,  and  purpose,  in  this 
production,  considered  merely  as  a  narrative 
poem ;  and  of  its  miserable  weakness  and 
want  of  integrity,  if  re'garded,  as  some  re- 
gard it,  as  a  satire  upon  learned  women. 
Now,  by  regarding  it  as  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  and  attributing  to  it  some  significance 
of  which  the  incidents  and  characters  are 
merely  symbolical  expressions,  we  at  once 
do  away  with  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
difificulty  and  contradiction,  and  are  enabled 
to  reconcile  its  composition  with  the  quality 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius. 

No  one  who  coincides  with  Mr.  Carlyle's 
fine  criticism  of  the  second  part  of  Faust,  will 
be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  us,  for  declaring 
the  existence  of  a  significance  in  "  The  Prin- 
cess," before  we  pretend  to  be  able  to  give 
anything  like  a  full  and  accurate  account  of 
that  significance.  It  is,  however,  our  duty 
to  set  before  the  reader  as  far  as  our  space 
will  permit,  such  proof  of  the  being  of  a 
central  idea  in  this  poem,  together  with 
such  clue  to  the  nature  of  that  idea,  as  we 
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ourselves,  after  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
work,  have  been  able  to  arrive  at. 

An  opinion  has  long  been  prevalent,  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  treated 
with  respect  to  their  more  or  less  obvious 
consequences  for  the  future,  must  constitute 
the  subject-matter  of  the  next  great  poem. 
We  repeat  that  Mr.  Tennyson  himself  has 
not  been  backward  in  declaring,  directly 
and  indirectly,  his  coincidence  in  the  popu- 
lar views  upon  this  point.  Of  his  recent 
poems,  several  treat  openly,  and  with  con- 
siderable foresight  and  profundity  of  obser- 
vation, concerning  those  phenomena;  and 
no  thoughtful  reader  of  "  Locksley  Hall," 
of  the  "Prologue"  and  "Epilogue"  to  the 
"Morte  d'Arthur,"  "Amphion,"  "Ulys- 
ses," "The  Golden  Year,"  &c.,  could  for 
a  moment  imeigine  that  the  poet,  who,  in 
such  brief  pieces,  has  discussed  the  features 
and  prospects  of  the  times,  in  a  tone  so  lofty 
and  generalizing,  would,  in  the  present 
poem,  by  which  his  permanent  reputation 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  decided,  de- 
scend to  the  exclusive  treatment  of  one  or 
two  petty  features,  which,  if  it  is  true  that 
they  are  characteristics  of  the  time,  are  as 
impermanent  as  they  are  unimportant.  Had 
a  judicious  student  of  the  above  named 
poems  been  questioned,  before  the  appear- 
ance  of  "  The  Princess,"  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  probable  character  of  the  next  long 
composition  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  he  would  have  declared  his 
expectation  of  a  work,  written  with  precise- 
ly  the  views  which  appear  to  be  announced 
in  "The  Prologue"  to  that  poem.  Were 
such  a  student  to  experience  any  difficulty  in 
deducing  at  once,  from  the  poem  itself,  its  pri- 
mary thought,  he  would  question  himself  as  to 
what  would  probably  constitute  that  thought ; 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately fix  upon  the  vast  struggle  which  has 
long  been  in  progress  against  authority  of 
every  possible  kind,  as  being  the  most  vital, 
and,  in  its  consequences,  the  all  important 
characteristic  of  the  age  we  live  in.  That 
such  struggle,  with  all  its  complicated  ele- 
ments and  bearings,  does,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute  the  very  essence  and  soul  of  the  poem 
before  us,  is  a  truth  of  which  we  have  been 
more  and  more  convinced  during  each  one 
of  many  successive  perusals.  Let  us 
frankly  confess  that  an  unusually  careful 
study  of  this  poem  has  not  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cover any  very  distinct  connexion  between 
the  greater  portion  of  its  details,  and  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  central  thought; 
upon  which,  if  the  poem  be  a  truly  artistical 
work,  they  must  every  one  of  them  depend, 
for  their  primary  meaning  and  value.  Very 
many  are  the  thoughts,  illusions,  traits  of 


character,  atid  incidents,  the  true  meaning 
of  which  we  seem  to  perceive  fully  ;  very 
many  appear  to  us  to  possess  some  only 
half-perceived  capacity  of  application  to  the 
central  thought ;  but  very  many  more  have 
proved  too  enigmatical  for  our  patience,  or 
our  powers ;  yet  even  these,  equally  with 
the  rest,  bear  upon  their  faces  the  strongest 
evidences  of  their  symbolical  character. 
Our  space  will  necessarily  limit  us  to  the 
mention  of  some  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
details.  In  the  most  prominent  incidents  of 
the  piece,  namely,  the  isolation  of  Ida  and 
her  followers,  and  her  refusal  to  ratify  the 
contract,  which  the  two  old  kings  had  made 
in  her  infancy,  and  without  proposing  to 
consult  her  desires,  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, which,  in  our  day,  for  the  first 
time  is  really  being  made,  by  secular  know- 
ledge,  is  shadowed  forth  with  a  distinctness 
of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  convey  a 
sufficing  notion  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  poem.  The  cha* 
racter  of  Ida,  who  is  "the  very  Ida  of  the 
Intellect,"  seems  to  be  intended  to  represent 
that  of  science,  or  the  simple  intelleot,  in 
the  most  inclusive  and  exalted  form  which 
it  is  capable  of  reaching  by  its  own  unaided 
efforts.  In  its  rebellion  against  an  exorbi. 
tant  authority,  it  has  fallen  into  the  grievous 
mistake  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  any  au- 
thority at  all.  It  is  much  in  the  right  and 
much  in  the  wrong ;  and  has  to  undergo  a 
disastrous  course  of  error  before  it  can  be 
tauffht  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Inname^ 
rabie  passages  which  are  extravagant  and 
unnatural  absurdities,  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  words  of,  or  have  allusion 
to,  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  are  replete 
with  profound  philosophy,  if  Ida  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  passive 
or  feminine  principle  of  the  intellect,  in  a 
condition  of  total  independence  of,  and  op- 
position to,  powers  of  higher  activity  and 
authority.  Take,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing chant,  with  which  Ida  hails  the  victory 
of  her  cause — a  victory  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, she  immediately  throws  away : 

''Otir  enemies  have  falPn,  have  falPn ;  the  seed, 
The  little  seed  they  laughed  at,  in  the  dark. 
Has  ris'n  and  cleft  the  soil,  and  grown  a  i>iilk 
Of  spanless  girth,  that  lays  on  every  side 
A  tiiousand  arms,  and  rashes  to  the  sun. 

''Our  enemies  have  falFn,  have  fklUn:   they 


The  leaves  were  wet  with  woman's  tears; 

they  heard 
A  noise  nf  zones  they  tootUd  not  understand; 
They  marked  U  with  the  bed  cross  to  thefaU^ 
And  wndd  have  strovm  itt  and  arefalFn  them- 

selves. 
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**  Our  enemies  have  fairn,  have  fairn :   they 
came— 
The  woodmen  with  their  axes :  lo !  the  tree ! 
But  we  will  make  it  fkgots  for  the  hearth, 
And  shape  it  plank  and  beam,  for  roof  and 

floor, 
And  boats  and  bridges,^  thenseqfmen, 

"Our  enemies  have  £ill'n,  have  falPn:    they 

struck; 
With  Iheir  own  blows  Aey  hurt  them$elve9 ;  nor 

knew 
There  dwell  an  iron  nature  in  the  grain; 
The  glittering  axe  was  broken  in  their  arms, 
The  arms  were  shattered  to  the  shoulder-blade. 

«<  Our  enemies  have  falFn;  but  this  shall  grow 
A  niffht  of  summer  from  the  heat,  a  breadth 
Of  Autumn  drooping  fruits  of  power;   and 

roird 
With  music  in  the  Eonian  breeze  of  tune. 
The  tops  shall  strike  from  star  to  star,  the  fangs 
Shall  move  the  stony  bases  of  the  uxtrldJ* 

Is  this  the  language  of  fanciful  satire,  or 
that  of  phiioeopbical  allegory  ?  Is  this  a 
literary  lady's  way  of  expressing  ber  satis- 
faction at  the  success  of  a  crotciiet  ?  or  is  it 
the  song  that  is  now  bursting  from  thousaods 
of  hearts  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  ?  the  proud  hymn  of  the  Intellect, 
over  a  triumph,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Tennyson's  allegory,  has  yet  to  be  in  oodsi- 
derable  part  modified,  or  leversed  ?  Re- 
garded in  this  light,  the  above  song  is  mag- 
nificent ;  but  if  we  are  to  rest  in  the  super- 
ficial meaning  of  the  poem,  this  chant  is  a 
senseless  impertinence. 

There  are  few  passages  of  length  equal 
to  the  above,  which  are  equally  obvious  in 
aignification.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
poem  is  exceedingly,  and  perhaps  necessari- 
ly, obscure;  but  in  the  obscurest  parts, 
there  are  bright  glimpses  of  the  primary 
sense.  What  are  Ida's  tamed  leopards,  but 
the  lower  powers  of  nature  in  just  submis- 
sion to  the  enlightened  Intellect  ?  What  is 
the  baby  Aglaia  (A/Xoua,  splendour,  grace, 
^.),  but  tl^  splendid  future,  the  daughter 
of  the  soul  Psyche  ?  What  is  the  Lady 
Blanche, 

*^  A  double-roufined  and  treble-wrinkled  dame, 
With  all  her  nuled  tLUtxxmns  falsely  brown^ 

if  not  the  representative  of  some  worn-out 
form  of  Intellect,  which  retains  nothing  of 
its  former  excellence  but  the  name  ?  What 
does  her  juxtaposition  with  the  younger 
Psyche,  by  whom  she  is  supplanted  in  the 
afiections  of  Ida  and  the  University,  mean, 
if  not  the  present  juxtaposition  of  lifelessless 
and  true  vitality  in  the  intellectual  system, 
and  the  forced  retreat  of  the  one  before  the 
other?  Does  not  the  decrepit  Gama,  that 
« little  dry  old  man,  not  like  a  king," 
who  is  <'  swamped  in  lazy  tolerance,"  but 


who  is  the  father  of  Ida,  and  of  ber  powerful 
champions,  Arao  and  his  brothers,  shadow 
forth  the  present  condition  of  a  power,  the 
weakness  and  decay  of  which  have  pror 
duced  the  phenomenon  which  is  typified  by 
Ida's  isolation?  Is  not  the  inscription 
above  the  palace-gate,  ^*  Let  no  man  enter 
here  on  pain  of  death,"  a  very  just  expres- 
sion of  the  penalty  incurred  by  those  who 
seek  to  set  up  their  habitation  within  the 
enchanted  regions  of  the  passive  intellect? 
The  sweet  Melissa  is  tlie  offspring  of  the 
hatefiil  Blanche,  the  mighty  Arac  of  the 
nerveless  Gama  :  have  we  not  here  the  ge- 
neration of  the  opposites  by  opposites,  which 
is  so  common  a  phenomenon  in  oonnexioo 
with  the  birth  of  principles  ? 

There  are,  we  repeat,  innunrierable  in- 
cidents, characters,  contrasts,  and  allusions, 
the  primary  meanings  of  which  are  totally 
dark  to  us ;  but  that  they  have  such  pri- 
mary meanings  is  commonly  manifest  from 
the  fact,  that  their  superficial  senses  are 
wholly  insufficient  to  justify  their  existence ; 
Psyche,  for  instance,  is  "  the  Lady  of  three 
castles  ;"  a  fact  which  t)earsin  no  way  upon 
the  outward  sense  of  the  story,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  impressed  upon  the  reader  by 
two  or  three  repetitions.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  the  characters  of  Cyril,  Florian, 
the  twin  brothers  of  Arac,  and  of  one  or 
two  others,  who  appear  to  us  to  be  not 
a  whit  the  less  manifestly  allegorical,  be- 
cause, hitherto,  we  have  been  unable  to  as- 
sign to  them  their  true  position  in  the  gene- 
ral allegory.  A  certain  odd  want  of  conse- 
cutiveness  in  the  individual  characters,  which 
is  obviously  not  the  result  of  want  of  care  in 
their  development,  considered  together  with 
an  equally  odd  mechanical  symmetry  in 
their  relationships,  would  at  once  stamp  this 
production,  in  our  opinion,  as  being  allego- 
rical, were  the  allegory  itself  much  less 
manifest  than  it  is,  and  had  much  less  care 
been  taken  by  the  poet  in  the  "  Proloojue " 
and  "  Conclusion,"  to  direct  the  reader  to 
the  real  character  of  his  work. 

The  poem  is  crowded  with  incidents, 
characters,  and  thoughts,  and  with  the  most 
subtle  and  laboured  contrasts  and  juxtaposi- 
tions, all  of  which  would  have  been  wholly 
thrown  away,  and  worse  than  thrown  awsiy, 
upon  a  very  flimsy  plot,  and  a  satire  the 
poignancy  of  which  they  would  have  con- 
stantly diminished.  This  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  unnecessary  materials,  this  constant 
occurrence  of  features  that  have  no  vital 
connexion  with  the  plot  of  the  satire,  gives, 
upon  the  no-meaning  hypothesis,  an  inex- 
pressibly unsatisfactory  effect  to  the  whole 
work,  which,  viewed  in  this  light,  reminds 
us  of  the  box  full  of  inanimate  dolls,  that 
we  remember,  in  our  childhood,  to  have 
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peeped  into,  before  the  oommencemeDt  of 
runch's  drama ;  or,  to  employ  a  more  digni- 
fied  illustration,  of  the  meaningless  jumble 
of  colours  and  outlines,  which  a  painted 
window  presents,  when   viewed   from  the 

Thoroughly  as  the  poem  is  redeemed,  by 
the  view  which  has  now  been  taken  of  it, 
from  the  weightiest  of  the  censures  to  which 
it  is  liable,  in  the  absence  of  this,  or  of  some 
very  similar  view,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  work  is  deformed  by  faults,  and  by 
faults  which  are  not  to  be  found,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent,  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  former 
writings.  None  of  ihese  faults  however, 
seem  to  have  resulted  from  a  defect  of  care 
in  the  finish.  Mr.  Tennyson  seems  rather 
to  have  erred  in  the  other  extreme  ;  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  by  polishing,  "  till  all  is 
ripe  and  rotten." 

The  finish  is  too  high  for  so  large  a  work, 
giving  it  an  effect  something  like  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  an  immense  pencil 
drawing.  Mr.  Tennyson  also  attempts  to 
produce,  by  simple  versification,  effects  of 
which  versification  seems  to  be  incapable  ; 
and  artifice  pushed  beyond  its  limits,  looks 
like  a  want  of  art.  We  protest  against  the 
unfair  trial  of  harmony  in  verse,  by  printing 
it  like  prose ;  but  we  think  that  nothing  can 
justify  such  lines  as  these, 

^  With  stroke  on  stroke,  the  horse  and  horseman 

came. 
As  conEies  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud, 
Flying  off  the  roofs,  and  sucking  up  the  drains. 
And  shadowing  down  the  champaign,  till  it 

strikes 
On  a  wood,  and  takes,  and  breaks,  and  cracks, 

and  splits, 
And  twists  the  grain  with  such  a  roar,  that  the 

earth 
Reels,  and  the  herdsanen  cry." 

The  gravest  fault,  however,  and  one 
which  seriously  affects  the  value  of  the 
work,  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  constructed  upon, 
rather  than  inspired  by,  the  central  idea. 
This  gives  it  an  appearance  of  weakness 
which  m«ftst  be  felt  by  those  who  best  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  poem  ;  and  which 
must  be  fatal  to  the  impression  made  by  it 
upon  readers  who  will  not  take  the  pains 
required  to  get  deeper  than  the  surface.  A 
poem  of  this  kind  ought  to  contain  nothing 
to  offend  even  a  careless  reader,  possessed 
of  tolerably  accurate  taste;  its  meaning 
should  not  be  destructive  of  its  merely 
superficial  beauty : — but  the  excellence,  the 
absence  of  which  we  are  lamenting,  has 
probably  never  been  attained  by  any  poet 
since  Shakspeare.  Let  us  therefore  thank 
Mr.  Tennyson  for  having  put  forth  an  un- 
deniable  claim  to 


**  The  laarel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors. 
And  poets  s&ge.^* 

The  promise  which  was  held  out  by 
"  The  Palace  of  Art,"  "  The  Dream  of  Fair 
Women"  and  by  one  or  two  other  poems, 
ooOstructed  upon  much  the  same  principles, 
but  with  far  less  power,  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  redeemed  in  "  The  Princess."  But 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  yet  done  his  best. 
We  trust  that  the  hints  which  are  contained 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  which  we  offer 
to  his  consideration,  with  the  modesty  that 
becomes  oommentators  upon  an  original 
poet  who  has  so  lately  made  his  appearance 
among  us,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable 
and  useless  to  him,  who  is  too  much  of  an 
artist  to  be  ignorant,  that  in  art,  outward 
law  and  inward  inspiration  must  ever  work 
hand  in  hand. 


Art.  III. — Tioo  Summers  in  Norway.  By 
the  Author  of  "The  Angler  in  Ireland." 
2  vols.     London,  1840. 

In  the  preceding  Number  of  this  Review 
we  indulged  ourselves,  it  may  be  too  dls* 
cursively,  with  some  observations  on  the 
A  rt  of  Angling.  If  we  prolonged  the  discus- 
sion  beyond  the  endurance  of  any  reader, 
let  him  remember,  that  patience  is  an 
angler's  virtue,  and  ought  to  be  exercised 
by  all  concerned,  whether  It  be  with  the  ex- 
position or  the  practice  of  so  great  an  art. 
We  now  desire  to  take  up,  more  briefly, 
certain  scientific  portions  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Stodd art's  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
spawning  of  trout  and  salmon — and  so  we 
presume  of  fish  in  general — is  different  from 
that  of  all  preceding  observers,  whether 
fishers  or  physiologists.  He  asserts  that  the 
female  does  all  the  work  herself,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  male.  She  forms 
her  own  redd  or  furrow,  expels  the  ova  by  a 
process  of  self-exertion,  and  covers  them  by 
the  action  of  her  tail  as  they  descend.  The 
milter,  he  holds,  during  these  operations, 
yields  her  no  assistance  whatever.  "  It  is 
possible  he  may  be  at  hand  on  the  watch, 
waiting  the  completion  of  the  process  ;  but 
he  avoids,  during  its  continuance,  everv 
show  of  contact  with  the  female ;  and  his 
interference  with  the  operation  can  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  the  scaring  away  of 
small  fry  fVom  the  spawn ing-be<f;  or  per- 
haps he  may  indulge  his  own  voracious  ap- 
petite by  picking  up  the  stray  ova  as  they 
roll  towards  him — a  propensity  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  while  it  is  of  common  occur, 
rence  to  capture  large  trout  with  individuaU 
of  their  own  species  projecting  from  their 
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mouths." — P.  27.  How  then,  it  may  be 
naturally  asked,  do  these  ova  produce  their 
young  ?  This  the  author,  in  an  ensuing 
portion  of  his  work,  proceeds  to  explain  as 
follows  :-^ 

**  I  hare  come  to  the  conclusbn,  therefore,  first 
of  all,  that  although  the  milter  and  spawner  are 
very  frequently  discovered  to  be  on  the  redd  to* 
getner  as  a  pair,  this  pairing  takes  place  only  for 
me  occasion ;  and  that  the  same  milter  will  serve 
several  females  in  succession,  according  as  they 
are  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  receive  him. 
Again,  that  this  state  of  preparation  happens 
mler  the  compUtkn  <^lhe  spawning  process,  when 
the  females  are  in  the  condition  of  what  are 
called  kelts.  It  is  not  an  impregnation  of  the 
phedded  or  flowing  ova  that  taJces  place,  but  an 
impregnation  of  the  ovaria  after  spawning;  and 
this  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  or  fructifying 
(he  next  yearns  deposit.  I  may  also  add,  Uiat  the 
fact  of  the  male  parr  of  eight  or  nine  months' 
growth  being,  as  respects  its  milt,  fully  matured, 
while  the  female  fish  of  the  same  age  exhibits 
no  corresponding  forwardness  in  regard  to  the 
spawn,  most  unquestionably  confirms  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  views ;  and  if  it  has  not  the 
weight  and  value  of  actual  experiment  in  regard 
to  them,  yet,  if  looked  upon  as  an  anomalous  and 
inexplicable  circumstance,  when  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  experimentalist  himself^  as  is  the 
case  in  this  instance,  it  certainly  tempts  to  the 
inquiry.  Have  such  experiments  been  conducted 
upon  their  legitimate  bases  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
is  there  no  error  or  oversight,  no  questionable 
postulate,  on  the  faith  of  which  they  have  b^n 
put  into  operation."— P.  199. 

Now,  Mr.  Stoddart's  notions  on  these 
points  would  be  of  no  consequence  in  them- 
selves,  as  he  evidently  is  not,  and  does  not 
profess  to  be,  a  scientific  observer ;  but  when 
taken  up  vaguely  by  other  people,  especially 
when  conjoined  with  what  is  contemptuous 
on  his  own  part,  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
demned  on  ours,  they  may  lead  not  only  to 
a  misapprehension  of  Mr.  Shaw's  conclu- 
sions, but  to  a  misconstruction  of  his  cha- 
racter. For  example,  in  criticising  certain 
experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  by 
means  of  which  he  produced  some  hybrid 
broods,  specimens  of  which  we  have  our- 
selves seen  and  handled,  but  the  final  results 
of  which  Mr.  Stoddart  thinks  have  not  been 
properly  explained  to  himself  and  the  public, 
he  observes  as  follows : — "  Some  mishap  has 
plainly  taken  place  ;  the  wild  ducks  have 
been  at  work,*  the  ponds  robbed  of  their 
previous  contents  ;  or,  so  I  fear,  a  new  and 
important  discovery  is  on  the  eve  of  coming 


*  Id  the  course  of  a  previous  experiment,  some 
wild  ducks  had  unfortunately  stumbled  on  Mr. 
Shaw's  boxes  during  winter,  and  swallowed  up 
most  of  the  collected  ova  of  that  year. 


to  light ;  the  errofi  ab  ndtio,  has  been  deteot* 
ed,  and  it  will  require  not  time  or  assiduity 
merely,  but  caution,  crail,  and  resolution,  to 
unravel  the  threads  of  former  speculation, 
and  reblend  them  together,  so  as  to  attract 
and  harmonize.  Seriously  speaking,  how- 
ever," &c. — ^P.  201.  And  he  then  proceeds 
with  his  own  views.  Now  we  think  the  s^ 
rious  portion  lies,  not  in  what  he  is  about  to 
state,  whatever  that  may  be,  but  in  what  he 
has  just  already  stated.  He  has  made  a 
serious  insinuation,  if  not  accusation — afifect- 
ing,  as  appears  to  us,  Mr.  Shaw's  truthful- 
ness and  sincerity  of  spirit,  not  only  repre- 
hensibly  inconsistent  with  all  that  is  known 
of  that  observer's  character  and  conduct,  but 
ridiculously  contradictory  of  frequent  lauda- 
tion, bestowed  upon  those  excellent  attributes 
by  the  critic  himself  throughout  the  other 
portions  of  his  volume, — surely  in  mockery ; 
for  what  credit  can  be  conscientiously  as- 
signed to  any  man  for  the  results  of  one 
experiment,  if  we  could  believe  him  capable 
of  intentionally  deceiving  us  by  craft  and 
cunning  in  another  ?  Poets  have  been  by 
some  one  most  irreverently  designated  *'  in- 
spired idiots."  Mr.  Stoddart  is  a  poet,  and 
of  some  power ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
even  his  prose  on  this  occasion  (if  prose  is 
ever  inspired  at  all)  has  not  been  presided 
over  by  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Shaw,  as  is  probably  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  succeeded  several 
years  ago  in  maturing  the  spawn  of  salmon, 
and  producing  living  fry,  by  intermingling 
the  milt  and  ova  of  the  adults.  The  ob- 
served fact  of  the  male  parrs  with  the  milt 
matured,  being  **  at  all  times  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  adult  female  salmon  while 
depositing  her  spawn  in  the  river,"  suggest- 
ed the  idea  that  they  were  probably  there  for 
a  sufficient  reason.  To  demonstrate  the 
power  and  nature  of  the  function  performed, 
he,  in  January,  1837,  took  a  female  salmon 
of  fourteen  pounds  from  the  natural  spawn- 
ing-bed, from  whence  he  also  took  a  male 
parr  weighing  one  and  a  half  ounce,  the  milt 
of  which  he  mingled  with  the  expressed  ova 
of  the  salmon ;  and  the  spawn  thus  oom<> 
mingled,  he  imbedded  in  the  gravel  of  a 
streamlet  connected  with  his  experimental 
ponds.  The  process  succeeded  in  every  re- 
spect, as  it  had  done  when  tried  with  adnl* 
Earents.  The  young  feh  appeared  in  em- 
ryo.  Were  hatched,  increased  in  size  as  parr, 
'  assumed  the  migratory  aspect,  and  became 
'  smolts,  or  salmon-fry.  This  experiment  he 
tried  repeatediyy  and  with  every  requisite 
precaution,  whether  of  a  positive  or  a  nega- 
tive nature  ;  and  he  seems  even  at  that  early 
period  to  have  anticipated,  and  rendered 
foundatlonless,  the  fanciful  objections  of  such 
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eavining  inquirers  as  Mr.  Stoddart.  Thus, 
early  in  January,  1838,  he  took  another  fe- 
niale  salmon,  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  and 
two  male  parr  from  the  saine  spawninff-bed, 
and  commingled  two  lots  of  milt  and  ova, 
placing  them  in  different  streams.  Although 
by  an  accident  (referred  to  in  the  preceding 
note)  he  lost  most  of  this  impregnation,  the 
few  that  remained  showed  a  progressive 
growth  entirely  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
former  hatching.  So  also,  in  HDecember, 
1886,  he  took  a  female  salmon  of  eleven 
pounds  from  the  river,  and  four  male  parrs 
from  the  same  spawning-bed.  After  impreg. 
Dating  four  different  lots  of  her  ova,  one  lot 
to  each  parr,  he  placed  the  four  parrs  in  a 
pond  where  they  remained  until  the  follow- 
ing May,  at  which  period  they  assumed  the 
migratory  dress.  The  ova  were  placed  in 
streams  to  which  no  other  fish  had  access, 
and  there  they  became  mature  in  the  same 
progressive  manner  as  those  produced  from 
an  adult  pair  of  salmon  ;  thus  clearly  de- 
monstrating  that  the  young  salmon  of  eight- 
een months  old,  while  yet  in  the  parr  or 
early  state,  aotually  perform  the  functions 
of  the  male  parent  before  they  quit  the  river. 
It  was  in  consequence,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  of  Mr.  Shaw  having  observed  the 
curious  fact,  that  male  parr  with  the  milt 
nmtured  were  at  all  times  to  be  seen  accom- 
panying the  adult  female  salmon,  while  the 
latter  were  depositing  their  spawn  in  the 
river  courses  (female  parr  being  at  the  same 
time  absent),  that  he  was  first  induced  to  try 
the  experiments  above  narrated.  The  cau- 
tious and  considerate  way  in  which  he  fenced 
hinTself,  and  floored  Mr.  Stoddart,  is  well 
explained  in  the  following  passage,  which 
occurs  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Shaw's  paper  r^ — 

''As  I  believe  it  has  been  objected  to  my 
views,  or  rather  practice,  regardinpr  this  mode 
of  impregnation,  that  the  generative  influence 
may  have  been  in  some  other  way  effected  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  parr,  I  therefore 
took  every  means  to  prove  the  truthful  results 
of  my  experiments  by  varying,  in  some  measure, 
their  conditions.  Thus,  in  two  instances,  I  took 
a  portion  of  the  ova  from  a  female  salmon,  and 
placed  them,  vnlhouL  impregnation,  in  a  stream  of 
pure  water.  The  result  wn;  2S  I  iiaa  antici- 
Wite^:  up  to  the  termination  of  the  general 
hatching  season,  they  exhibited  no  appearance 
of  vitality.  The  female,  from  which  one  lot  of 
ova  was  taken  and  placed  in  water  without  im- 
pregnation, was  the  female  with  which  the  fonr 
parr  above  alluded  to  were  spawned.  They  were 
plaeed  in  the  same  stream,  but  in  a  separate  ves- 
sel from  the  four  lots  impregnated.  The  other 
lot  was  taken  from  the  female  with  whieh  the 
male  from  nond  No.  3  was  spawned.  The  on- 
imprefi^natea  lot  was  placed  in  the  same  stream 
with  the  former.  The  impregnated  lot  was  pla- 
ced in  the  stream  of  pond  No.  3.  To  avoid  con- 


tact, the  unimnregnated  lots  were  in  eaeh 
taken  first,  and  removed  to  a  distance.*^ 


Could  anything  be  more  prudent  than  this 
proceeding,  or  more  legitimate  than  the  con- 
clusion come  to  ?  Masses  of  ova  are  divided 
into  sundry  portions.  A  certain  process  is 
carefully  performed  on  some  of  these  por- 
tions, and  as  carefully  abstained  from  in  re- 
spect to  others,  and  the  results  are  always 
found  to  be  conformable  in  each — that  is,  all 
those  portions  which  have  been  commingled  ' 
with  the  milt  become  prolific  and  parr-pro- 
ducing, while  those  which  have  not  been  so 
commingled  continue  barren.f 

Mr.  Stoddart 's  commentary,  which,  we 
confess,  we  do  not  comprehend  so  clearly  as 
we  do  the  experiments  themselves,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  The  averment  in  the  note  in  question  I  hold 
fairly  open  to  challenge,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  slurring  over  of  one  of  the  most 
important  points  connected  with  the  breeding  of 
salmon,  and  also  because  it  embodies  an  admis- 
sion, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shaw,  which  is  very  apt 
to  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  the  experiment 
under  detail  was  imperfectly,  if  not  carelesslvi 
conducted.  I  allude  to  the  insertion  of  the  words 
*  OS  I  anticipated,'  which  phrase  plainly  indicates 
that  Mr.  S.  hod  made  up  his  miod  to  meet  with 
but  one  fixed  result  to  the  experiment,  although 
upon  what  ffronnds  he  had  done  so,  apart  from 
mere  prejudice,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  en- 
lighten the  reader."— P.  189. 

If  Mr.  Shaw's  experiments  are  strange 
and  illc^ical,  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Stoddart 's 
commentary  is  stranger  and  more  illogical 


•  See  TVansaeticns  of  the  Royal  Society  q/* 
Sdinburgh,  vol.  xiv.  part  ii.  note  to  p.  562. 

t  The  same  diseased  propensity  to  reason  on  facts 
without  rememberiofi;  them,  is  exhibited  by  the  au- 
thor of  a  really  useful  little  volume  *<  On  River 
Angling  for  Salmon  and  Trouf*  (1840),  by  John 
Tuun^er  of  St.  Bos  wells.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
experiments  with  the  parr  and  salmon,  he  observes 
— "  However  correct  in  his  main  opinion,  derived 
from  a  class  of  excellent  experiments,  that  the  parr 
is  the  young  of  the  salmon,  or  other  red  fish,  of  tha 
first  season,  still  thA  impregnation  of  the  roe  of  a 
Sfceen  pound  baggit  salmon,  by  a  two  ounce  parr 
of  her  last  year's  spawn,  is  too  great  a  stretch  for  a 
vulgar  fisherman's  comprehension  or  credolit^y 
however  many  *  learned  Thebans*  may  believe  it 
May  we  not  with  more  probability  imagine,  that 
the  roe  of  the  baggit  salmon,  with  which  Mr.  Shaw 
spawned  by  compression,  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  in  contact  with  the  milt  of  the  small  male 
parr,  and  thereby  supposed  to  have  impregnated 
the  female's  spawn  as  emitted,— *is  it  not  as  proba- 
ble that  at  least  a  qaantity  of  the  spawn  would 
have  produced  the  young  as  toell  without  m$  with 
eoniact  tnth  the  puny  parr  r*  Has  Mr.  Younger 
really  read  Mr.  Shaw*s  observations,  or  has  he 
written  bis  own  ?  The  two  doings  seem  incompa- 
tible with  each  other. 
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still ;  ID  fact  we  fear  it  possesses  those  attri- 
butes independent  altogether  of  Mr.  Shaw. 
But  not  only  does  the  latter  distinctly  state  the 
general  or  suggestive  ground  (the  want  of 
which  is  complained  of)  on  which  he  had 
formed  his  opinion  prior  to  experiment,  but 
Mr,  Stoddart  himself  actually  quotes,  as  we 
ourselves  have  done,  the  very  passage.  He 
had  seen  the  breeding  parr  haunting  habit- 
ually the  natural  spawning  beds  of  salmon, 
and  this  it  was  that  induced  him  both  to  form 
his  opinion  and  to  perform  his  experiments. 
The  one  fortunately  confirmed  the  other,  and 
proved  that  he  was  right ;  but  whether  he 
had  been  right  or  wrong  eventually,  he  had, 
in  the  first  place,  fair  inferential  ground 
to  go  upon,  and  has  given  us  that  ground 
surely  apart  from  what  his  critic  calls 
"  mere  prejudice." 

Moreover,  what  possible  efiect  could  Mr. 
Shaw's  anticipations^  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded,  have  upon  the  hatching  of  the  sal- 
mon spawn  ?  And  is  not  an  anticipated 
result  arrived  at,  and  solidly  secured  and 
demonstrated,  by  a  series  of  what  are  called 
tentative  experiments,  performed  in  a  hope- 
ful and  foreseeing  spirit,  if  not  more  valu- 
able  in  itself,  certainly  more  creditable  to 
the  discoverer,  than  if  that  result  had  been 
attained  by  chance,  or  some  hap-hazard  and 
empirical  set  of  observations  ?  Thus  the 
very  features  which  render  Mr.  Shaw's  dis- 
coveries the  more  interesting  and  satisfactory 
to  others,  because  the  more  philosophically 
conducted,  tend  only  to  deteriorate  them  in 
Mr.  Stoddart's  view.  He  contends  that  the 
whole  of  these  most  signal  and  successful 
experiments  are  based  upon  a  "  false  but 
popular  notion,  that  the  ova  of  the  salnK)n, 
previous  to  its  (their^  being  emitted  is  (are) 
in  an  unimpregnated  state,"  and  he  himself 
not  only  maintains  the  contrary,  but  re- 
iterates it,  with  his  eyes  open,  a  very  few 
minutes  after  he  has  copied,  no  doubt  with 
his  own  hands,  the  very  passages  in  which 
Mr.  Shaw  has  proved  the  fact  to  be  other- 
wise  than  Mr.  Stoddart  thinks  it. 

So  anxious  seems  Mr.  Stoddart  lest  the 
worse  should  not  appear  the  better  reason, 
and  vice  versSt,  that  he  does  not  always  ac- 
curately report  even  what  lies  spread  upon 
the  printed  page  before  him.  Thus  Mr. 
Shaw  says — 

**  In  conducting  the  experiment  of  artificial 
impregnation,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  de- 
sirable that  the  male  should  be  taken  with  the 
female  of  his  own  selection,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  mntoaUy  engaged  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  species.  To  take  a  female  from 
one  part  of  a  stream,  and  a  male  from  another, 
might  not  have  given  the  same  chances  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  experiment" — ^P.  564. 


Upon  which  the  oonunentator  renaai'kn 

''Mr.  S.  evidently,  in  the  instance  detailed, 
acknowledges  as  essential  the  existence  of  a 
mutual  understanding  betwixt  the  sexes."—* 
P.  194. 

Now,  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  in  any  way  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  "  essential,"  but  merely 
mentions  that  he  thought  it  **  very  desirable." 
He  never  oould  have  acknowledged  it  to  be 
essential,  because  he  knew  the  contrary, 
and  has  stated  it  in  that  passage  of  his  pa- 
per (p.  566)  where  he  narrates  the  curious 
fact  of  his  having  performed  the  vitalizing 
proceys  upon  the  ova  of  a  salmon  which  had 
been  killed  and  removed  from  the  river  a 
couple  of  hours  before,  and  oould  therefore 
have  had  but  a  small  share  in  any  "  mutual 
understanding"  upon  any  subject  whatso- 
ever. So  also,  when  Mr.  Shaw  is  narrating 
a  subsequent  experiment  in  January,  1831^ 
on  a  female  salmon  which  was  taken  from 
the  river  "  in  the  act  of  spawning,  in  the 
absence  of  the  male,"  Mr.  Stoddart  imme- 
diately strikes  in  with — '<  What,  then,  I  ask, 
is  to  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  a  iemale 
salmon  can  perform  the  generative  functions, 
as  Mr.  Shaw  terms  them,  unassisted  ?"  Mr. 
Shaw  does  not  consider,  and  therefore  would 
not  think  of  terming,  the  spawning  of  the 
female  salmon  the  generative  function.  He 
regards  it  only  as  an  essential,  not  a  self-suf- 
ficmg,  portion  of  tliat  function  ;  but  as, 
according  to  Mr.  Stoddart's  theory,  or  rather 
hypothesis,  spawning  constitutes  the  sole, 
and  for  the  time  being  sufiicient  process,  he 
makes  Mr.  Shaw,  who  thinks  the  reverse, 
say  that  it  is  so  too.  Whereas  the  latter 
most  accurate  observer's  opinion  is,  that  the 
absence  of  the  male  salmon  is  an  exceptional 
case,  foreseen  and  provided  for,  when  it  does 
occur,  by  the  presence  of  the  parr,  and  that 
the  simple  process  of  spawning  by  itself 
alone  would  go  for  nothing. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  Stoddart 
was  not  aware,  that  the  different  physiologi- 
cal laws  which  regulate  production,  wove 
greatly  varied  in  the  different  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  in  accordance  with  the 
range  of  structure,  so  highly  diversified,  al- 
though in  each  so  wondrously  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view.  He  desires,  by  sleight  of 
hand,  to  overturn  the  very  foundations  of  all 
acquired  experience  and  recorded  know- 
ledge in  respect  to  these  matters ;  and  what 
renders  his  own  views  the  more  preposte- 
rous, is,  that  if  they  were  true,  the  truth 
would  have  been  made  manifest  fVom  the 
first,  and  would  have  met  the  eye  of  old  and 
young  almost  every  hour  in  every  running 
stream,  and  could  in  no  way  continue  among 
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(lie  hid  seerats  of  nature,  still  to  be  asoer. 
taioed.  And  what  are  the  proofs  adduced, 
besides  his  own  vague  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject? Merely  this,  that  many  years  ago,  a 
gentleman,  his  informant,  and  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  fact,  *<  while  angling  along  with 
his  brother  on  the  Earn  at  Strowan  Bridge, 
near  Grief,  the  latter  got  hold  of  what  he  at 
first  supposed  to  be  simply  a  rirer-trout ;  but 
on  drawing  it  ashore,  was  surprised  to  ^t^A 
that  he  had  captured  two  fish  of  the  species, 
and  these,  strange  to  say,  attached  to  each 
other."  Note  to  p.  24.  He  names  t^  per- 
sons referred  to,  who  are,  we  admit,  well- 
known  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character 
for  truthfulness  and  intelligence,  and  excel- 
lent anglers  to  boot ;  but  that  the  contrary 
usage  is  that  not  only  of  fishes  in  general, 
but  of  trout  and  salmon  in  particular,  is  what 
we  are  well  assured  from  a  multiplicity  of 
circumstantial  observations  of  a  directly  op- 
posite nature  which  place  the  old  idea  on  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  deep  that  it  cannot 
be  shaken.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  matter, 
the  physiological  details  of  which  can  be  en- 
tered fully  into  in  an  article  like  the  present, 
which  ought  not  to  be  altogether  as  "  Caviar 
to  the  multitude  ;'*  and  as  the  onus  probandi 
rests,  in  the  meantime,  with  those  who  seek 
to  remove  the  ancient  land-marks  which  our 
fathers  have  set,  we  hope  they  will  no  longer 
delay  an  ample  illustration  of  the  subject. 
We  trust,  however,  that  Mr.  Stoddart  will 
not  any  further  "  follow  out  the  analogy," 
as  he  terms  it,  which  he  has  adduced  as  to 
the  eggs  of  poultry,  but  rather  bear  in  mind, 
that  although  the  functions  of  fishes  may  be 
still  in  several  points  obscure,  of  this  fact  we 
are  already  so  far  certain,  that  fishes  them- 
selves, being  featherless,  wingless,  and  with- 
out  feet,  tjan  be  neither  cocks  nor  hens. 

We  fear  we  may  have  already  prolonged 
this  discussion  beyond  the  patience  of  our 
readers;  but  they  who  **deem  our  prattle 
to  be  tedious,"  must  remember,  that  as  ac- 
curate a  knowledge  as  we  can  attain  to  of 
the  haunts  and  habits  of  salmon,  whether 
parr  or  parents,  is  really  a  matter  of  the 
highest  moment  in  an  economical  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  when  we  consider  the 
extreme  value  of  our  fisheries ;  so  that,  set- 
ting aside  the  intellectual  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject merely  as  one  of  science,  it  has  an  un- 
doubted  right  of  appeal  from  the  pursuits  of 
the  philosopher  to  the  purses  of  the  people. 

The  paxHng  of  salmon  dwring  spawning 
time  has  been  often  observed  ;  and  it  is  a 
habit  which  we  may  reasonably  infer  would 
not  prevail  at  that  particular  period,  if  it  had 
taken  place,  according  to  Mr.  Stoddart's  hy- 
pothesis, after  the  spawning  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  the  fish  were  kSta.     Mr.  Andrew 


Young,  the  skilful  and  lonff*experienced 
manager  of  the  Duke  of  Suthenand's  North- 
country  fisheries,  in  an  unpublished  letter 
now  before  us,  writes  as  follows : — 

**  Mr.  Shaw  is  perfectly  right  hi  stating  thai 
salmon  pair.  I  daresay  I  may  say  that  I  have 
seen  more  salmon  spawning  than  any  man  alive 
at  this  time ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  female  spawning  without  a  male,  fiut 
the  services  of  one  male  are  as  good  as  those  of 
another,  if  the  milt  of  both  is  equally  mature.  A 
male  fish,  however,  must  be  had,  else  the  female 
will  not  remain  a  moment  on  the  spawning 
ground.  The  experiment  lyts  been  tried  fre- 
qaently  (and  is  a  well-known,  though  most  re- 
prehensible poaching  practice),  by  killing  the 
male  from  the  side  of  the  female,  and  her  first 
proceeding  was  to  fall  back  into  the  pool  below 
the  spawning-ford,  and  from  thence  return  with 
another  male  fish.  This  practical  experiment 
has  even  been  earned  the  length  of  picking  off 
nine  males  successively  from  the  ttde  of  the 
same  individoal  female,  and  frequently  have  from 
three  to  eight  been  killed  in  that  insidions  man- 
ner. The  fact  is  <^brtain,  that  in  the  process  of 
spawning,  the  female  fish  will  be  unproductive 
unless  the  ova  come  in  contact  with  the  milt, 
and  that  contact  must  occur  when  both  mOt  and 
roe  are  in  a  state  of  maturity.  Of  this  there 
need  be  no  doubt.  Deposit  the  ova  without  im- 
pregDAtion  at  the  time  of  exclusion,  and  treat 
them  otherwise  as  carefully  as  you  can,  and  no- 
thing is  produced :  impregnate  the  ova,  and  in 
due  course  you  have  a  swarm  of  sahuon-fry.  Or 
take  the  milt  and  ova  from  a  pair  of  salmon  in 
Au^st,  when  neither  is  as  yet  mature,  and  de- 
posit them  with  equal  care^  you  produce  nothing: 
take  the  same  materials  from  a  brace  of  fitih  at 
a  later  period  during  the  natural  and  spawning 
time^  and  when  the  fish  are  themselves  upon  the 
fords,  and  you  produce  fry.  Mr.  T.  T.  Stoddart 
draws  far-fetcned  inferences  from  barn-door 
cocks  and  hens.  He  ought  to  recollect,  thai 
whether  he  disbelieves  all  natural  facts  or  no,  he 
himself  writes  on  fishes^  ♦ 

Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  Mr.  Stod- 
dart's  views  upon  the  same  subject.  His 
general  argument  against  pairing  is,  that  the 


*  In  another  communication  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  Mr  Young,  be  adds  as  follows  : — 
"  Mr.  Shaw  is  quite  correct  in  the  principle  on 
which  he  conducted  his  experiments  on  the  hatch* 
ing  of  salmon.  Mr  T.  T.  S.  admits  that  fishermen 
have  seen  (we  wonder  he  has  not  done  so  himself !) 
the  ova  flowing  from  the  female.  So  have  I  often, 
and  also  the  milt  from  the  male.  Pray,  of  what 
use  is  the  large  quantity  of  the  latter,  found  in 
salmon  when  they  corosienoe  to  spawn  ?  Has  na- 
tnre  formed  that  one  thing  in  vain  !  Take  a  salmon 
from  ofi'the  spawning  ground  in  time  of  spawning, 
and  hang  it  up  by  the  bead,  and  the  milt  will  run 
off  freely.  The  ova  of  the  female  fish  will  do  the 
same.  Mr.  Tod  Stoddart's  work,  so  far  as  points  of 
that  kind  are  concerned,  I  assure  vou  is  entirelv 
against  nature."  Our  other  M8.  collections,  which 
on  this  subject  are  curious  and  extensive,  all  con- 
firm these  views. 
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number  of  spawners  which  ascend  the  Tweed, 
and,  as  he  believes,  salmon-streams  in  gene- 
ral,  exceeds  that  of  the  he-fish  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  three  to  one  ;  fuid  although  he  ad- 
mits it  as  true  that  salmon  frequently  leave 
the  sea  in  pairs,  he  denies  that  these  are 
necessarily  male  and  female.  He  thinks 
they  are  often  both  spawners,  and  adds,  that 
during  the  early  grilse  season,  when  they 
enter  the  river  in  considerable  shoals,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  five-sixths  of  the  lot 
female^. 

**!  hold  then  as  inaccurate  the  assertion,  that 
salmon  regularly  pair  off  in  the  manner  of  par- 
tridges and  grouse.  [He  is  right  in  thinking 
that  they  do  not  betake  themselves  either  to  the 
corn-fields,  or  *  ower  the  muir  amang  the  heath- 
er.'] They  certainly  pair,  but  it  is  not  as  they 
are  described  or  understood  by  naturalists  to  do, 
one  milter  serving  merely  its  appropriate  spawner. 
On  the  contrary,  a  single  male-fish  is  adapted  to 
perform  the  requisite  office  to  several  females ; 
m  fact,  is  polygamous.  I  once  witnessed,  in  a 
shallow  pool  in  the  Black-water,  near  Contin, 
Ross-shire,  a  collection  of  above  fifty  fish,  among 
which  there  were  only  three  males,  and  these, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  disproportion  in 
point  of  numbers,  so  jealously  inclined  towards 
each  other,  as  to  prefer  fighting  furiously  amonj? 
themselves,  to  engaging  m  acts  of  duty  and  a£ 
fection  towards  the  other  sex.  It  appeared,  in 
fact,  as  if  one  of  the  trio  wished  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  harem.  With  regard  to  the 
females,  on  this  occasion,  they  were  generally 
inert,  showing  no  disposition  to  leave  the  exact 
spot  they  severally  hung  over,  and  evidently,  I 
judged,  engi^ed,  many  of  them,  in  the  act  of 
qMwning,  uuf  that  without  the  slightest  measure 
of  assistance  from  any  of  the  milters."— P.  197. 

This  is  very  vague  and  altc^ether  incon- 
clusive. But  it  must  have  been  a  fine  sight 
to  see  in  one  shallow  pool  of  such  an  un- 
ambitious river  as  the  Blackwater  at  Contin, 
above  fihy  full-grown  salmon,  some  splash- 
ing, some  spawning,  and  some  (at  least  a 
trio)  trying  to  tear  each  other's  eyes  out. 
Polygamous  indeed !  They  were  worse 
than  Sultan  Solyman,  and  should  have  been 
speared  upon  the  spot.  Where  was  the 
sneriflT  of  the  county  ?  where  the  water  bai- 
Ufif?  where  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  pf  Vice  ? 

**  Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud 
Without  our  special  wonder!" 

Mr.  Stoddart's  second  great  error  on  the 
salmon  question,  is  stated  by  himself  paren- 
thetically  while  expounding  his  error  first 

**Now,  I  put  to  Mr.  Shaw  one  single  inter- 
rogatory. Did  it  never  occur  to  him,  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  and  experiments,  to 


inquiie  hew  H  happens  that  tiie  male  parr  of 
seven  or  ei^t  montlia  oki*-(for  I  certainly  differ 
from  him  in  the  notion  that  the  young  of  the 
salmon  remain  during  the  course  of  two  seasons 
in  the  parr  state— most  unquestionably  such  is 
not  the  case  in  Tweed,  or  ia  any  other  salmon 
river  I  am  acqn.'unted  with,  although  in  the  ponds 
of  Drumlanrig,  indications  of  this  disposition,  the 
result  of  confinement,  may  very  possibly  have 
presented  themselves) — is,  with  regard  to  its 
generative  secretions,  in  a  greater  state  of  foiu 
wardness  than  the  female  fish, — why,  when  one 
has  its  roe  just  developed,  and  the  pellets  there- 
of are  barely  distinguishable  to  tlie  naked  eye, 
the  oth#  possesses  its  milt  in  a  state  of  absolute 
maturity  r— P.  196. 

To  this  we  take  upon  us  to  reply  for  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  assuredly  would  not  take  tlie 
trouble,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  answer  for 
himself,  that  the  point  referred  to  did  occur 
to  him  as  a  very  singular  one,  that  he  in- 
quired into  it  particularly,  studied  it  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  has  already  publicly  ex- 
plained and  accounted  for  it  at  full  length, 
by  showing  the  functions  of  the  parr,  and 
the  nature  of  the  same.* 

And  so  the  author  of  the  "  Angler's  Com- 
panion to  the  Rivers^  and  Lochs  of  Scotland," 
actually  never  caught  a  parr  running  well 
into  its  second  year  !  We  shall  believe  this 
statement  upon  only  one  condition — ^that  he 
gives  equal  credit  to  others  who  like  our- 


*  The  fact  it,  these  peculiar  functiont  had  been 
seen  aad  commented  on  at  a  long  prior  period  by 
writers  whoee  works,  although  of  the  highest  va- 
lue, were  necessarily  unknown  to  Mr.  Shaw.  Old 
JoJin  Ray,  the  greatest  of  the  English  naturalists, 

Eublished,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Willough- 
y,  a  volume  on  iisbefi— **  De  HUtoria  PUeiMtm,** 
in  the  year  1686.  We  there  find,  first  a  description 
of  the  salmon,  and  then  of  a  small  (and  as  these 
authors  thought  it)  distinct  species,  resembling  the 
river-trout,  and  which  is  properly  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  branlm  of  the  north  of  England-^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  parr  of  present  times.  Of  the 
sexual  habits  of  these  our  author  records  as  fol- 
lows:—"  Bran/tn*,  nonnullis  ^/i/^f^/ms,  t.  e.,  di- 
gitalis, dicti,  (|uia  notas  seu  areolas  transversas 
nigricantes  quinque  aut  sex,  veluti  tot  digitoram 
vestigia  impressa,  in  lateribus  obtinent,  cum  macula 
rubra  in  unaquaque  areola.  Cauds  suntforcipate, 
salmonum  ritu  ;  quodque  mirttm  est  omnes  mareM. 
Cum  $almonibu$  procreandi  eausa^  mheere  ea$ 
mihi  perstuuum  e$t.  Quum  primum  enim  salmo 
ovorum  editorum  congeriem  seu  acervum  malis 
dicere,  relinquit,  braniinuB  mox  ei  incumbit,  ova- 
oue  (ut  verisimile  est)  spermate  suo  irrigat  et 
lecundat ;  nee  alibi  unquam  inveniuatur  Inranlmi 
quam  iis  in  locis  que  salmones  fVequentant.  Quod 
ad  mare  descendant  non  ausim  affirmare,  siquidem 
quovis  anni  tempore  apud  nos  inveniuntur.  Flu- 
entis  rapidissimls  acerrimisque  versaulur,  in  quibus 
nullum  aliud  genus  piscis  durare  potest.  Cum  ado- 
leverint  sex  circiter  digitos  longttudine  equant*' 
—P.  193.  So  if  Mr.  Shaw  has  erred  egregiously* 
he  may  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he 
has  great  names  to  keep  his  own  in  company. 
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telTM  irtste  tiiat  Aey  haTe  often  doom  bo, 
yea,  rnany  times  id  many  waters.  This 
eqaaltzes  the  noere  matter  of  testimony,  that 
k,  of  assertion  without  proof,  and  we  may 
now  proceed  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Stoddart  believes  in  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  parr  during  the  first  few  months 
of  its  growth,  as  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Shaw  ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  sub- 
jects  of  his  experiments  having  taken  two 
years  to  be  transmuted  into  smolts,  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  confined  life  they  led  in  the 
ponds.  When  Mr.  Shaw  began  to  experi. 
ment  on  these  fishes,  he  scooped  up  a  few 
dozen  with  a  gauze-net  from  the  gravel  of 
the  river  on  the  15th  of  May,  1834.  They 
then  measured  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
were  placed  in  ponds  provided  with  a  run 
of  water,  where  they  throve  well.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  May  (1885)  they  had 
attained  a  length  of  3i  inches  on  an  ave- 
rage ;  "  and  it  is  important  to  remark,*'  says 
Mr.  Shaw,  "  that  they  corresponded  in  eve- 
ry  respect  with  the  parr  of  the  same  age 
Ufhich  occurred  in  the  riterJ^  He  detained 
them  till  May,  1836,  by  which  time  they 
had  grown  to  6i  inches,  with  beautiful  deep 
blue  backs  and  -silvery  sides,  and  so  had 
assumed  the  condition  of  smolts  or  salmon- 
fry,  commonly  so  called.  The  undoubted 
smo\\s  of  the  river  were  at  this  time  descend- 
ing sea-wards,  "  and  the  most  careful  com- 
parison of  these  with  those  in  my  possession 
did  not  elicit  the  slightest  difference  between 
the  two."  Mr.  Shaw's  had  completed  their 
seoond  year ;  and  is  it  likely  that  those  in 
the  river,  which  he  states  so  identically  re- 
sembled them,  were  only  a  twelvemonth 
old  ? 

But  let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 
condition  of  the  fry  in  April  and  May,  when 
newly  hatched,  or  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
They  then  betake  thenoselves  to  the  gentler 
eddies,  being  so  small  that  many  of  them 
will  conceal  themselves  in  a  single  print  of 
a  horse's  hoof — these  little  hollows,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  fords,  being  favourite  resting- 
places  for  the  fry.  In  these  and  similar 
quiet  haunts,  and  covered  by  a  slight  cur- 
rent of  a  few  inches  of  water,  they  may  be 
observed  with  their  little  tails  in  constant 
motion,  till  such  time  as  they  are  closely 
approached,  when  they  dart  beneath  the 
stones,  and  disappear.  They  remain  with 
these  habits,*  and  in  such  situations,  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  even  June, 
and,  in  truth,  continue  comparatively  unob- 
served throughout  the  whole  of  their  first 
summer,  being  seldom  taken  by  the  angler 
during  that  season.  But  when  the  two- 
year-olds   have  disappeared   as   smoUs  in 


spring,  these  smaller  fishes,  now  entering 
their  second  year,  become  bolder  as  heirs- 
apparent,  and  now  constitute  conspicuously 
the  May  or  summer  parr  of  anglers.  They 
are  sal  moo- fry  advancing  into  their  second 
year,  and  progressing  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  that  early  state,  the  conclusion  of 
which  converts  them  into  smolts,  afler  which, 
on  descending  to  the  sea,  they  become  glo- 
rified as  grilse  without  delay.  Now,  if  parr 
descended  to  the  sea  during  that  particular 
spring  which  completes  only  their  first  year, 
how  could  anglers,  young  or  old,  contrive 
to  capture  any  of  these  small  fishes  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  several  times 
the  size  of  minnows  ?  If  the  yearlings  are 
all  gone  to  the  salt  water,  and  those  hatched 
during  the  immediate  spring  are  confessedly 
still  in  **the  hollows  of  the  horses'  hoof- 
marks,"  or  other  nursery  aground,  then,  so 
far  as  the  angler  is  concerned,  there  would 
be  no  parr  to  be  had  at  all.  But  as  there  b 
no  intermediate  spring  or  early  summer 
period  between  the  departure  of  the  con- 
verted smolts  and  the  manifestatH>n  of  the 
young  parr  of  that  same  season,  during 
which  these  small  fishes  may  not  be  either 
caught  by  the  angler  or  identified  by  the 
naturalist,  we  think  it  ft>]lows  obviously  that 
the  creature  in  question  must  exist  in  the 
rivers  during  the  continuance  of  its  second 
year. 

The  truth  is,  that  towards  the  conclusion 
of  spring,  our  running  waters  contain,  though 
they  do  not  necessarily  exhibit  to  the  eye  of 
the  uninitiated,  three  distinct  hroods  of  parr 
or  young  salmon.  Isl,  Such  as,  recently 
excluded  from  the  ova,  are  either  invisible 
to  common  eyes,  or  at  least  require  a  steady 
and  attentive  gaze  to  make  them  percepti- 
ble. 2dip,  Such  as  have  just  completed 
their  first  year,  bi^t  have  gained  as  yet  little 
accession  to  their  size  since  the  preceding 
autumn,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of 
air  and  water  during  wintry  weather,  and 
the  consequent  deficiency  of  insect  food. 
These  increase,  however,  pleasantly  in  their 
own  quiet  way,  as  the  gladsome  summer 
season  n>arches  <mwards ;  and  they  oonsti- 
tute,  during  that  season,  the  obvious  and 
admitted  parr  of  anglers.  MIy,  And  si- 
multaneously,/or  a  dW,  with  the  two  preced- 
ing broods  (that  is,  during  April,  and,  it 
may  be,  parts  of  May),  we  have  large, 
manly-looking  parr,  which  have  completed 
their  second  year.  These  now  measure 
five,  six,  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  al- 
though still  parr,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
in  the  act  of  assuming  that  radiant  livery  of 
blue  and  silver,  and  those  remarkable  mi- 
gratory  or  sea-searching  instincts,  which 
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characterize  the  smolts,  in  their  declared 
and  undoubted  condition  of  salmon* fry.* 

The  opinion  of  Ephemera  (in  his  '<  Hand- 
Book  of  Angling,"  noticed  in  our  last  Num. 
ber)  on  an  important  point  of  this  nature, 
is  not  likely  to  be  in  itself  of  much  value. 
He  does  not,  in  fact,  express  any  opinion  of 
his  own  at  all,  but  wisely  follows  Mr. 
Scrope,  than  whom  he  could  scarcely  have 
chosen  a  better  guide,  as  that  gentleman 
seems,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  seen  as 
far  into  the  truth  as  any  one.f  Of  course 
he  takes  up  the  parr  subject  '*  like  a  two- 
year-old"  But  it  might  have  been  as  well 
for  the  author  of  the  *'  Hand-Book  "  to  have 
consulted  other  authorities,  more  especially 
as  he  says  in  his  preface,  ''  the  singular 
history  and  habits  of  that  splendid  fish  (the 
salmon)  I  have  detailed  with  considerable 
minuteness ;  nor  will  the  reader  be  disposed 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  my  statements, 
when  he  is  told  that  they  are  founded  on 
the  authoritative  data  of  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Young,  and  Scrope. "j:  At  all  events,  he 
should  by  no  means  say,  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  Mr.  Scrope  maintained  the  point 
(regarding  the  parr  being  the  young  of  the 
salmon)  in  discussion  **  against  the  contrary 
opinion  of  the  EUrick  Shepherd  /"  for  if  he 
had  ever  looked  into  the  records  he  would 
have  found  exactly  the  reverse.  Mr.  Hogg 
was  in  truth  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
pertinacious  asserters  of  the  very  fact  which 
Ephemera  maintains  that  he  denied  ;    and 


*PaiT,  in  fact,  occationally  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of,  if  not  throughout,  their  third 
^ear  in  river  water.  We  killed  one  such  last  July, 
in  the  Shin.  Its  pectoral  fins  had  become  black  at 
the  extremities,  like  those  of  smolts ;  but  although 
its  general  aspect  was  brighter  and  bluer  than  an 
ordinary  parr,  it  had  not  lost  either  the  crimson 
spots  or  the  transverse  bars  which  characterize 
that  early  state.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  curious 
contradiction  to  Mr.  Stoddarf  s  theory,  it  has  been 
fovnd  that  the  assumption  of  the  smolt  condition, 
so  far  from  being  retarded,  seems  sometimes  actu- 
ally hastened  by  confinement  in  a  pond — that  is,  if 
the  said  pond  be  fed  by  spring- water,  which  is 
warmer  in  winter  than  that  of  the  river — the  lat- 
ter, as  9uperfieialt  being  therefore  more  expoeed 
to  frost. 

fSee  his  valuable  and  beautifully  Illustrated 
volume  (^likewise  referred  to  in  our  preceding 
Number)  entitled— Days  and  ^llghtt  of  Salmon 
Fishing  in  the  Tweed     London,  1843. 

X  We  think  it  likely  that  Ephemera  has  really 
never  looked  upon  the  original  papers  of  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Young.  He  makes  no  detailed  or  spe- 
cific reference  to  them,  and  he  designates  Mr. 
Shaw  as  **  the  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
salmon  fisheries,*'  wnich  he  is  not,  while  he  men- 
tions Mr.  John  Young,  as  tKe  other  excellent  ob- 
server, who,  however,  rejoices  in  the  baptismal 
name  o£  Andrew ,  which  he  has  unblushinsly  pre- 
fixed to  his  paper — **  On  the  Growth  of  Grilse  and 
Salmon." 


although  most  doobtedi  aad  not  a  bm 
derided  the  results  reported  by  iki%  poet,  it 
is  now  certain  that  his  imaginations  were 
founded  on  facts.  Hear  the  words  of  tke 
Shepherd  beloved  of  Ettrick : — 

**  I  suspected  all  roy  life  that  parrs  were  the 
fry  of  salmon,  not  merely  because  they  had  the 
same  form,  the  same  eyes,  and  the  same  tails, 
but  simply  because  I  found  over  all  Scotland, 
that  where  there  were  no  salmon  there  were  no 
parrs,  and  vice  xersL  But  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
be  an  angler,  which  was  rather  late  in  life,  the 
thins;  became  self  evident  to  me.  Here  I  woald 
catch  a  parr  with  a  few  straggling  silver  scales 
upon  him.  I  would  look  at  this  and  think  it 
queer ;  instantly  I  would  catch  another  a  little 
better  covered  with  silver  scales,  but  all  loose, 
and  not  adhering  to  his  body.  A^in,  I  would 
catch  a  smoult,  manifestly  a  smomt,  all  covered 
with  white  silver  scales,  yet  still  rather  kx)se 
upon  his  skin,  and  which  would  come  mostly  off 
upon  roy  hand.  On  scraping  them  ofi^  there  was 
the  parr  with  the  blue  finger  marks  below  the  wcaies. 
The  case  soon  became  as  manifest  to  roe  as  that 
a  Iamb,  if  sufi^red  to  live,  would  become  a 
sheep. 

"  Of  course  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  my  heart  was  grrieved  that  the  natural 
history  of  tliat  most  glorious  of  all  river  fisb, 
the  SALMON,  should  have  been  so  little  understood, 
and  that  a  leading  fiict  of  such  consequence 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked.  So 
one  summer,  about  ten  years  aso,  I  set  on  and 
marked  280  parrs,  generally  of  Uie  roost  insig- 
nificant sort  that  were  useless  for  making  up  a 
dish.  I  did  this  by  what  is  called  by  farmers  a 
back-halve  of  the  tail,  and  returned  them  into 
the  water.  The  next  year,  when  close^time 
came  in,  I  published  amonff  the  poachers,  and 
on  the  smithy  doors,  that  all  Uie  fish  (t.  e,  salmon) 
that  were  back-halved  upon  the  tail  were  mine : 
That  I  would  not  claim  a  fish  as  my  property,  hot 
whosoever  would  bring  roe  word  *oi  such  a  fish 
having  been  taken,  and  seen  by  witnesses,  / 
would  give  him  a  dram."* 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  irresistible  nature  of  the  bribe,  not 
a  single  marked  fish  was  found  through- 
out the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  Does 
Ephemera  or  Mr.  Stoddart  know  the  reason 
why  ?  We  shall  whisper  it  as  a  secret  in 
his  ear.  The  Shepherd  was  not  only  an  in- 
spired  poet,  who  saw  and  gloried  in  the  fair 
effulgence  of  many  an  evening  sun-set  as  it 
cast  its  far  shadows  across  the  green  pastures 
fnom  browsing  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  but 
he  was  also  a  hungry  poacher  who  saw  or 
deemed  he  saw  another  disk,  darker  yet  not  so 
distant,  surrounded  also  by  a  ruddy  glow,  and 
not  without  its  rising  exhalations  (the  frying- 
pan  shall  not  be  even  named),  and  so  he 
waled  out  {AngHc^,  selected),  as  he  himself 
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admits,  'Mhe  tno«t  Insignificant  sort,  that 
were  useless  for  making  up  a  dish  :" — in 
Other  words,  he  chose  unluckily  the  parr 
within  the  year,  not  knowing  that  they  had 
to  remain  another  season  in  the  river,  and 
that  they  were  actually  still  small  in  that 
Tery  river,  while  he  himself  was  perambu- 
lating its  banks  with  a  bottle  of  the  small 
still  in  his  homy  hand,  wherewith  to  reward 
the  shivering,  if  successful,  investigators  of 
nature. 

**Biit  behold,'*  exclaims  our  now  exaKing 
Shepherd,  "  on  the  cloee4iine  following,  wliien 
was  the  second  from  the  first  marking,  two  years 
and  a  quarter  afterwards,  to  my  great  joy,  I 
learned  that  either  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  (I 
have  forgot  which)  salmon  were  killed  in  one 
week,  on  the  very  water  where  I  had  marked  the 
parrs,  <iU  bearing  my  mark.  Here  tlien  was 
proof  beyond  all  disputing."* 

We  were  at  first  inclined  to  wonder  why, 
as  the  result  of  Mr.  Hogg's  experiments, 
grilse  rather  than  salmon,  were  not  first 
captured.  But  this  may  probably  be  ex- 
plained by  the  somewhat  vague  and  rather 
too  comprehensive  meaning  which  the  poet 
attaches  to  the  latter  term.  He  afterwards 
proceeds  to  explain  that  more  than  one-half 
of  his  twenty-eight ^A  turned  out  to  be  sea- 
trouts — ^'  the  rest  were  all  salmon,  save 
three  which  were  a  sort  oT  copper-coloured 
fishes  of  the  trout  species,  but  which  like- 
wise came  from  the  sea ;  so  that  parr  is 
Apparently  not  the  fry  of  any  one  particular 
species,  of  the  salmon  kind,  but  of  all  the 
fiush  that  come  from  the  sea  to  spawn  in  the 
rivers.  This  is  quite  true  in  regard  to  all 
the  SalmonicUBy  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  parr — ^the  different  sorts  being  in 
early  life  not  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
especially  by  pastoral  poets  in  an  upland 
country.  What  the  copper-coloured  fishes 
were,  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  declare 
at  this  time,  but  we  hope  that  we  have  in 
the  meanwhile  relieved  Ephemera's  mind 
from  the  painful  impression  that  any  very 
serious  misunderstanding  continued  Hf  it 
ever  existed)  between  Mr.  Scrope  ana  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  on  the  subject  of  salmon- 
fry.  Were  he  to  read  more,  and  to  write 
less,  he  would  probably  fall  into  fewer  mis- 
takes.f 
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t  Id  the  paper  jutt  referred  to,  Mr.  Hogg  takes  up 
with  great  earnestness  the  question  of  the  damage 
done  to  salmon  fisheries  by  the  inconsiderate  de- 
ftruction  of  parr.  "  Now,  let  the  proprietors  of 
rivers  only  think  of  the  millions  of  these  precious 
fry  with  which  every  Cockney  ancler's  basket  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  stuffed,  and  without  which 
that  species  of  fishermeo  would  get  no  sport    In- 


In  regard  to  the  parr  of  the  difierent  kinds 
of  Salmonidae  (three  in  number  we  believe) 
which  frequent  our  rivers,  Mr.  Stoddart  has 
aflforded  us  some  excellent  remarks.  As 
this  is  a  subject  but  slightly  known  even  to 
our  most  accurate  and  observing  naturalists, 
we  shall  quote  the  passage  in  question. 

**  There  are  three  distinct  species  of  smolt  that 
at  this  time  descend  Tweed.  The  black-fin  or 
salmon  smolt,  the  orange-fin  or  whitling,  and 
the  grey-fin  or  bull-trout  smolt.  Of  these  the 
last  mentioned  far  surpasses  in  size  the  two 
others.  I  have  caught  them  weighing  five 
ounces,  and  equal  in  strength  and  activity  to 
river-trout  of  nearly  twice  that  weight  The 
orange-fin  in  this  respect  ranks  nex^  and  the 
black-fin  or  true  parr-smolt  is  the  least  of  all.  In 
Tweed  itself  the  real  salmon  smolt  abounds  more 
than  the  others,  but  in  its  tributaries,  which  are 
spawned  in  by  vast  numbers  of  bull-trout  and 
whitlings,  the  fry  of  these  fish  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  salmon."— P.  210. 

This  mixture  of  fry  in  the  upper  streams 
and  tributaries  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
heterogeneous  result  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd's researches.  Mr.  Stoddart  again  ob- 
serves, while  referring  to  the  difiference 
between  sea-trout  and  salmon — 

'^They  are  also,  in  respect  to  their  feeding,  of 
diftrent  habits.  In  fresh  water  the  sea-trout  is 
a  voracious  feeder,  especially  during  river  floods, 
and  when  the  water  is  high-coloured,  whereas 
the  salmon,  on  such  occasions,  refuse  every 
variety  of  sustenance.  Even  the  parr  or  infant 
fish  is  then  more  capricious  than  nsoal.  This 
is  the  reason  unquestionablv,  why,  before  its 
descent  to  the  sea  as  a  smolt  or  black-fin,  it  is 
generally  of  smaller  size  and  weight  than  the 
sea-trout  smolt  or  orange-fin.  The  huter,  while 
in  fresh  water,  is  as  voracious  in  its  habits  of 
feeding  as  the  common  river-trout,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  the  time  I  speak  of,  grows  with  greater 
rapidi^.  On  its  entrance,  however,  to  the  sea, 
the  change,  as  respects  its  food,  being  one  of 
kind  and  quality,  not  so  much  one  of  quantity, 
its  growth  (irrespective  of  its  being  aflected 
through  specific  inferiority),  although  proceeding 
at  an  improved  rate,  does  not  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  salmon.'*— P.  217. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  great 
bull-trout  of  the   Tweed  {Salma  eriox)  b 


deed,  both  parrs  and  smoults  are  so  voracious  and 
fearless  that  they  will  leap  until  hooked,  even 
although  pricked  again  and  again.  They  take  to 
keenly  that  they  may  almost  be  exhausted  in  a  river. 
A  double-rod  fisher  told  me  this  year  that  he  often 
catched  upwards  of  twen'y  dozen  in  a  day,  and  that 
he  was  sure  he  could  not  catch  fewer  in  a  season 
than  Jforty  thousand  parr$  and  tmoultt  alone/ 
Good  heavens !  as  the  ladies  swear.  All  the  black- 
fish  poachers,  and  all  the  stake-nets  in  the  sea,  are 
not  so  destructive  as  is  the  simple  sport  of  angling, 
now  so  much  increased,  to  the  breed  of  salmon."— 
Jbid,  p.  447. 
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now  much  more  abundant  than  it  was  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  observers  that  it  is 
even  destined  to  destroy  and  supersede  the 
salmon  altogether.  When  Mr.  John  Younger 
first  became  a  dweller  on  Tweedside  in 
1802,  the  old  fishers  then  spoke  of  the  bull- 
trout as  of  an  infrequent  monster  of  casual 
appearance,  known  under  the  name  of  round 
tail.  They  supposed  it  a  hybrid  between 
the  salmon  and  common  trout ! 

*'OId  water-bailiff  Balmour  primmed  his  lips 
and  laughed  at  my  boyish  conceit  when  1  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  a  distinct  though  scarce 
species.  It  has  multiplied  gradually  since,  how- 
ever, until  now  it  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful  of  all 
migratory  salmon  in  our  river,  and  is  found  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  grilse  state,  when  it  is  named 
the  sea-trout,  to  sometimes  twenty-five  pounds 
weight.  It  is  the  first  to  come  up  the  river  in 
the  early  autumn  floods,  by  which  all  the  smaller, 
and  particularly  the  more  easy  running  streams 
and  tributaries, — such  as  the  Till,  Kail,  and 
Teviot, — are  filled  with  it,  and  often  only  a  slight 
admixture  of  the  real  salmon  and  grilse. 

•*  Bull-trouts,"  continues  Mr.  Younger,  "  do 
not  rise  to  the  salmon-fly  so  readily  as  the  salmon 
on  their  first  coming  from  the  sea  ;  but  are  vorar 
cious  in  winter  and  spring,  after  having  spawned 
and  ^ot  into  the  kelt  state,  and  are  then  the  worst 
of  all  our  fish  for  eating.  They  are  never  in- 
deed the  most  excellent  eating,  even  in  their  clean 
state,  being  as  coarse  in  this  respect  as  in  their 
appearance,  when  compared  with  the  fine  form 
aiid  delicious  richness  of  the  salmon.  More  pale 
and  stringy  in  their  flesh,  their  roe  also  has  not 
the  fine  rich  redness  of  the  salmon,  being  of  a 
dull,  yellow  colour,  and  slabby,  and  almost  useless 
as  a  trout  bait. 

"  But  the  worst  property  of  this  species  is,  that 
tiiey  devour  the  salmon  spawn  so  greedily  that  it 
is  likely,  ere  forty  more  years  elapse,  they  will 
have  exterminated  the  breed  entirely.  Let  any 
one  keep  a  good  look-out  from  an  eminence  over 
a  spawning-bed,  and  observe  a  fine  pair  of  salmon 
in  the  act  of  spawning,  and  he  will  as  certainly 
also  see,  a  little  below  them,  a  fish,  probably  the 
largest  of  the  three,  lying  at  ease  in  the  hollow 
trouffh,  catching  the  roe  as  it  falls  away  from  the 
femue,  havinff  only  to  open  its  mouth  to  receive 
thus  an  abundant  supply  of  food ;  and  a  continued 
observation  will  convince  him  that  not  a  third  or 
fifth  part  of  the  roe  falls  into  its  destined  position. 
He  may  also  observe  a  few  smaller  fishes,  it  may 
be  of  its  own  kind,  or  like  trouts  of  various  sizes, 
keeping  at  a  cautious  distance  behind  this  black- 
mail marauder,  but  all  as  busy  and  as  active  as 
he  in  catching  the  stray  roes,  as  they  float  down, 
or  sink  upon  the  gravel."  ♦ 

As  regards  the  true  salmon,  although  the 
conversion  of  smolts  into  grilse  is  extremely 


•  Journal  qf  Agriculture,  p.  499.    Noyember, 
1847. 


rapidy  aAer  they  have  reached  their  marine 
pastures,  the  special  operative  cause  of  tiuit 
conversion,  that  is,  of  their  great  and  sudden 
growth,  is  still  unknown.  That  there  muat 
be  favourite  and  fattening  food  at  their  eom- 
mand,  in  inexhaustible  abundance,  we  may 
rest  assured,  and  the  miUne  nature  of  the  wa- 
ter may  possibly  exercise  a  direct  and  bene& 
ficial  influence ;  but  still  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  smolts  into  grilse,  of  these  into 
salmon,  and  of  the  last  into  larger  fish,  is  a 
fact,  or  series  of  facts,  rather  well  known 
than  clearly  accounted  for.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  such  supernatural  increase, 
as  we  may  almost  call  it,  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  animal  kingdom.  Mr.  Stod- 
dart  states  that  he  has  frequently  seen  grilse 
captured  in  the  Tweed  weighing  eleven  or 
twelve  pounds,  and  he  says  they  have  been 
known  as  heavy  as  sixteen  pounds, — an  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  (five  or  six  at  most)  for  a  smolt  of 
not  many  ounces.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  very  large  grilse  may,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  have  remained  a 
longer  time  in  salt  water  than  we  are  aware 
of.  Can  any  of  them  be  actually  as  old  as 
salmon  (that  is  in  their  second  salt  water 
year),  but  have  refrained  from  entering  the 
rivers  in  consequence  of  some  constitutional 
peculiarity  ?  This  is  all  conjecture ;  and 
the  argument  is  rather  the  other  way,  from 
the  fact  of  the  gradual  increase  observable 
from  spring  to  autumn,  the  largest  grilse  be- 
ing  always  those  of  September  and  October. 
Now,  if  any  of  them  remained  over  the  win- 
ter in  the  sea,  this  would  no  doubt  account 
for  the  great  size  of  these  juveniles,  but  then 
is  it  not  highly  probable  that  some  of  them 
would  ascend  the  rivers  in  spring  or  early 
in  the  summer  season  ?  But  this  they  are 
never  known  to  do,  although  we  may  then 
kill  small  salmon,  no  heavier  than  the  lai^ 
grilse  of  the  preceding  year.  The  reason 
why  a  salmon  is  sometimes  less  than  a  grilse 
we  presume  to  be  this,  that  an  individual  in 
the  latter  state  may  remain  longer  in  the  sea 
during  its  first  visit  to  the  salt  water,  than 
may  another  during  its  first  and  second  visits 
both  combined.  A  and  B,  born  of  one  and 
the  same  spawning,  descend  to  the  sea  to- 
gether in  spring,  so  soon  as  they  have  taken 
that  "bright  shining  leprosy,"  which  the 
imaginative  Shepherd  supposes  to  be  a  dis- 
ease which  drives  them  shore  wards  for  the 
sake  of  a  saline  drafl.  A  returns  to  the 
river  in  a  month  or  two,  that  is,  early  in 
summer,  as  a  small  grilse,  and  there  she  re- 
mains, spawns,  and  descends  in  winter  to 
the  sea,  whence,  if  so  inclined,  she  may  re- 
ascend  the  river  as  a  small  salmon  in  spring. 
B  remains  in  the  sea  continuously  for  many 
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moDtfasy  and  comes  tip  the  river  some  time 
before  winter,  a  laree  grilse.  She  alao 
spawns,  and  descends  again  to  the  ^a, 
whence  she  may  issue  a  well-sized  aalmon 
in  spring,  or  a  still  larger  one  in  aututnn,  if 
she  remains  again  in  tiie  sea  continuously 
throughout  the  summer  season.  Of  course 
every  aAer  visit  to  the  sea  increases  their 
dimensions ;  which,  however,  are  finally  de- 
termined  by  stake-net,  net,  and  cobble,  or 
the  cruel  and  insidious  cruives — ^to  say  no- 
thing of  the  angler's  wily  lure ;  for  such  is 
DOW  the  perfection  and  frequency  of  our  fish- 
eries  in  various  forms,  that  it  is  extremely 
probable  no  salmon  ever  dies  a  natural 
death.  Such  as  escape  for  a  very  few  years, 
attain  to  a  weicht  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  ;  and  ifspared  yet  again  for  a  time, 
they  b€MM>me  even  as  the  children  of  the 
Anakim.* 

The  ultimate  size  attained  by  salmon,  that 
is,  the  largest  dimensions  which  the  specific 
mould  of  that  fish  admits  of  under  any  cir- 
cumstanoes,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  state  with 
precision.  That  individuals  from  30  to  40 
pounds'  weight  and  upwards,  were  much 
more  frequent  in  former  days  than  now,  is 
certain,  and  we  think  the  occurrence  is  best 
accounted  for  simply  by  the  fact,  that  there 
is  now  no  such  thing  as  an  old  salmon  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  at  least  in  British  wa- 


*  Tabular  views  of  the  increase  of  these  invalu- 
able fishes  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Young's  excellent 
paper  **  On  the  growth  of  grilse  and  salmon,'*  in 
the  TrantactioriM  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh,  vol.  XV.  part  iii. 

The  most  interesting  and  remarkable  example  of 
this  rapid  increase  of  weight  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,' is  noted  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  private  letter  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl : — 

<*  I  have  received  the  ticket  No.  129  from  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  on  referring  to  my  salmon  journal,  I 
find  that  I  caught  this  fish  as  a  kelt  this  year,  on 
the  dlst  of  March,  with  the  rod,  about  two  miles 
above  Dunkeld  Bridge,  at  which  time  it  weighed 
exactly  ten  pounds ;  so  that  in  the  short  space  of 
five  wpeks  and  two  davs,  it  had  gained  the  almost 
incredible  increase  of  eleven  pounds  and  a  quarter ; 
for  when  weighed  here  on  its  arrival  it  was 
twenty-one  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

•*  I  assure  you  that  I  cannot  too  strengly  express 
bow  much  I  am  gratified  by  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  my  experiments  to  ascertain  the  natural 
habits  and  growth  of  salmon.  I  only  wish  that  all 
those  connected  with  the  fishing  on  the  Tay  would 
be  induced  to  spare  the  kelts  on  their  way  down  to 
the  sea,  for  I  fear  much  that  most  of  those  I  marked 
last  year  were  destroyed  on  their  way  down  the 
river,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fa"ourable  tpate 
we  had  this  year  that  this  fish  has  been  enabled  to 
return  as  a  salmon,  and  thus  still  further  corrobo- 
rate  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Young  in  his  very 
interesting  pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me,  and  for  which  I  now  beg  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  thanking  you. — I  am,  kjc. 

(Signed)  *<  Gi.ufLToif . 

"  DuinLELD,  IIM  May,  1S46." 
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ters.  It  is  not  ia  the  nature  of  thii^g%  that 
is,  of  stake-nets,  bag^ets,  cobble-nets,  and 
cairn-nets,  to  admit  of  any  salmon  travelling 
up  and  down  betwixt  the  sea  and  the  spawn- 
ing, fords  for  a  series  of  successive  yeara, 
without  being  captured  and  slain  by  one  or 
other  of  the  modes  made  use  of— ^and  that  so 
incessantly — for  its  apprehension.  Even  in 
Norway,  the  large  fish  which  so  astonished 
our  anglers  when  they  first  sought  the  up- 
roarious banks  of  the  river  Namsen,  have 
now  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  The 
great  patriarchs  of  the  tribe  have  been 
caught,  killed,  and  eaten  ;  and  now  that  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise — in  addition 
to  the  love  of  sport,  has  ascended  from  the 
fiords  of  the  coast  to  the  streams  and  pools 
of  the  Scandinavian  rivers,  we  shall  proba- 
bly ere  lon^  hear  little  more  of  50  pound 
fish,  even  in  those  remote  regions.  The 
only  instance  of  a  salmon  of  that  weight  oc- 
curring within  our  own  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, durinff  the  preceding  season,  was  one 
disposed  of  by  Mr.  Groves  of  Bond  Street. 
It  weighed  precisely  fifly  pounds,  and  for 
the  honour  of  Scotland  was  a  Tay  fish.  The 
heaviest  we  ever  heard  of  being  killed  in 
this  country  with  the  fly,  is  that  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lascelles,  who,  however,  gives  no 
particulars  as  to  period,  or  place  of  capture. 
It  is  said  to  have  weighed  54i  pounds.* 
Pennant  makes  mention  of  one  which 
weighed  74  pounds,  but  the  largest  of  any 
on  record,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  as  having,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  come  into  the  hands  of  Mr, 
Groves,  above  named.  It  was  a  female  fish, 
comparatively  short,  but  of  unusual  depth 
and  thickness,  and  weighed  83  pounds.f 
The  Norwegians  say,  that  their  salmon 
sometimes  attain  the  weight  of  100  pounds. 
Mr.  Hilton  is  satisfied  that  in  1837,  he  raised 
one  or  two  that  were  certainly  between  50 
and  60  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  native 
angler,  Claus  Moen  by  name,  caught  a  sal- 
mon in  the  Namsen,  that  was  very  nearly 
60  pounds.  It  took  three  hours  to  kill,  and 
carried  him  down  from  the  Boat  Pool, 
through  the  Long  Rapid,  to  below  RossODtter 

NSBS. 

Although  we  have  great  reason  to  be 
proud  of,  as  well  as  highly  pleased  with,  the 
angling  of  our  own  beloved  country,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  so  far  at  least  as  concerns 
the  size  of  salmon,  the  rivers  of  Norway  are 
better  than  all  the  M'atcrs  of  Caledonia.j:    It 


•  Letters  on  Sporting,    Part  Ist,  p.  21. 

t  British  Fi$he$.    Vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

t  We  are  honoured  by  his  Grace  the  D«ke  ©f 
Hoxbarghe,  the  most  experienced  and  socceadbl 
angler  lu  the  south  of  Scotland,  with  a  memoran- 
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tmlj  indeed  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the 
Namsen  is  the  largest  and   noblest   river 


dum  regarding  the  wze  and  number  of  the  Tweed 
salmon.  His  Grace  has  killed  in  one  day  26  fish, 
but  a  large  majority  of  these  were  ^ilie.  He  has 
never  yet  captured  a  salmon  weighing  30  pounds, 
although  he  nas  killed  them  as  heavy  as  29  pounds, 
and  in  the  month  of  April,  1843,  he  caught  a 
fresh-run  fish  weighing  28  i  pounds,  a  most  un- 
usual size  to  be  taken — even  by  the  net,  at  that 
early  season  of  the  year  He  considers  that  sal- 
mon from  25  to  30  pounds  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  Tweed.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  two 
of  86  pounds  each,  were  taken  last  autumn  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  recollects  having  on 
several  occasions,  during  the  autumnal  angling, 
aher  the  removal  of  the  nets  (which  takes  place  in 
the  Tweed  three  weeks  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  close-eeason),  killed  five  salmon 
weighing  from  100  to  110  pounds.  His  Grace  is 
of  opinion  that  the  numerous  nets  so  diligently 
worked  in  the  tide  fisheries,  and  the  destruction  of 
kelts,  or  spawned  fish,  in  the  upper  districts,  when 
on  their  return  to  the  sea  (a  practice  le^al  under 
the  Tweed  Act)»  tends  greatly  to  keep  down  the 
size  of  salmon  in  that  maxnificent  river. 

The  author  of  a  rambling  work  (published  by 
Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh  in  1841),  entitled  a 
*<  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the 
Isles,'*  makes  the  following,  it  appears  in  some 
measure  erroneous,  observations,  reprding  the  de- 
creased productiveness  of  the  noted  river  Ewe  in 
Ross-shire,  a  favourite  station  of  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  *<  It  is  said  that  the  angling  here,  as 
in  most  Scotch  rivers,  has  of  late  deteriorated  con- 
siderably. We  know  that  in  the  summer  of  1834, 
an  English  gentleman  killed  in  it  a  hundred  grilse 
and  sumon,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
late  Sir  Hector  Mackenzie  is  said  to  have  frequently 
killed  twenty  in  a  single  day."  Vol.  i.  p  301.  On 
this.  Sir  Francis  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  the  son  of 
the  above-named,  taking  alarm  at  the  supposed 
slight  cast  upon  his  beautiful  ancestral  stream,  ad- 
dressed the  author  of  the  slight  as  follows: — «« Sir 
F.  A.  Mackenzie  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  having  with  much  pleasure  read  his 
tour  in  the  Highlands,  hopes  he  will  excuse  Sir 
F.'s  pointing  out  a  mistake  when  mentioning  the 
*  river  Ewe,  and  correct  it  in  a  futttre  Edition. 
Mr.  W.  states  that  100  salmon  were  killed  there  a 
few  years  ago  by  an  English  gentleman,  which  is 
quite  true;  but  he  also  adds  that  since  then  the 
angling  has  much  fallen  ofT  Sir  F.  wishes  that 
Mr.  W.  had  endeavoured  firactically  to  prove  the 
troth  of  this  report  given  him,  and  he  would  have 
fo'Jnd  to  a  certainty^  that  such  was  not  really  the 
ca^e.  Never  within  the  last  50  year^p,  have  there 
bein  so  many  salmon  killed  in  the  Ewe  as  in  1841 
and  *42,  and  Sir  F.*s  Boiler,  J.  Young,  wrote 
lately,  statinff  that  on  the  two  first  Jays  of  this  sea- 
80.1  (1843),  be  had  killed  seven  fine  salmon,  ave- 
raging 12  pounds  each,— «  thin^  not  done  by  any 
angler  at  the  same  period  on  any  other  river. 
The  last  time  Sir  Francis  himself  fished  there,  he 
landed  twenty-five  fish  in  lOi  hourg,  three  of  them 
weighing  upwards  of  twenty  pounds.  If  Mr.  Wil- 
son will  do  Sir  Francis  the  pleasure  of  paying  him 
a  visit,  he  shall  be  mo^t  welcome  to  enjoy  killing 
Ewe  salmon — the  most  lively  and  powerful  fish  he 
ever  had  on  a  hook."  We  doubt  not  but  the  author 
of  the  above  mentioned  slight  (work)  would  gladly 
hare  corrected  the  mit^ake  in  the  manner,  and 
through  the  medium  referred  to,  had  the  reading- 
public  thought  proper  to  give  a  harmonious  call  to 


(quoad  salmon)  in  the  world.  Our  peraonal 
correspondenoe  altogether  confirms  the  sur- 
prising statements  as  to  sport  given  by  Mr. 
Bilton,  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.'*'  But  great  changes  are  rapidly 
taking  place  from  year  to  year.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  even  already  the  fish 
are  decreasing  in  size — that  b  to  say,  that 
the  great  chieftains  of  the  tribe,  courageous 
as  well  as  strong,  have  been  amon^  the 
earliest  victims  to  the  wily  lures  of  the 
newly  introduced  art  of  angling,  and  as  nK)St 
of  the  finest  are  thus  picked  off  from  year  to 
year,  few  are  now  allowed  that  "  fulness  of 
days"  which  is  required  for  the  ultimate 
completion  of  their  growth.  An  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  Postrook,  visited  the  Nam- 
sen in  1839.  He  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  June,  a  "  raw  and  gusty  day," 
as  he  describes  it.  But  he  put  up  his  rod 
without  delay,  and  immediately  rose,  hooked, 
and  landed,  three  successive  fish  of  the  re- 
spective weights  of  37,  38,  and  39  lbs. — 
making  the  extraordinary  total  of  114  lbs. 
for  his  first  three  fish !  We  know  of  many 
men  who  would  far  rather  accomplish  suck 
a  feat  than  discover  the  Philosopher's  Stcme. 
Dr.  Gumming,  an  accomplished  and  experi- 
enced  angler,  and  possessing  the  natural  ad- 
vantage, so  great  to  a  salmon-fisher,  of  stand- 
ing nearly  six  feet  three  without  his  shoes, 
was  less  suocctssful  in  the  summer  of  1840. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  landing  any  fish 
above  23i  lbs.  He  ?uui  on,  however,  two, 
"  which,"  he  observes,  "  I  can  make  oath 
were  full  40  lbs. ;  but,  alas !  they  carried 
away  my  tackle,  aAer  making  several  mag- 
nificent  springs  out  of  the  water,  and  thus 
displaying  their  huge  proportions." 

The  author  of  "  Two  Summers  in  Nor- 


the  publishers  for  a  second  edition.  Our  own  im- 
pression is  that  it  has  not  yet  done  so,  a  fact  which 
we  can  neither  excuse  nor  account  for.  But  mean- 
while, as  a  sincere  well-wisher  of  the  author,  and  as 
holding  the  memory  of  a  most  patriotic  proprietor 
in  high  esteem  (Sir  Francis  himself  being  now  no 
more),  we  here  state  our  unfeigned  belief  that  the 
river  in  question  is  one  of  the  finest  for  its  length 
in  all  the  world,  and  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure 
to  be  informed  that  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  the 
present  amiable  representative  of  an  honoured 
House,  has  renewed  the  above  recorded  invitation, 
so  soon  as  he  attains  to  years  of  discretion. 

*  Dr.  Gumming,  who  visited  Nnrwdy  in  1840, 
writes  to  us  as  follows  : — "  By  far  the  best  work 
on  the  rivers  and  angling  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, is  that  called,  •  Two  Summers  in  Norway.* 
The  book  came  out  in  1S40,  and  will  interest  you 
extremely.  You  may  rely  on  its  perfect  truthful- 
ness, for  I  bad  the  same  boatmen  as  he  bad,  and 
they  never  ceased  talking  of  the  piscatorial  explotta 
of  Herr  Hilton.  The  year  aAer  his  book  came  oat, 
half  the  Cockneys  of  London  went  to  Norway,  and 
I  am  told  that  every  river  of  any  note  is  now  let  at 
high  rents  to  Engluhmen." 
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way**  enters  lately  into  the  subject  of  an- 
glin?,  the  northern  rivers  being  in  fact "  the 
burden  and  main  region  of  his  song;"  but, 
as  he  says  truly,  that  there  are  none  devoted 
to  that  pursuit  who  do  not  keenly  relish 
those  varied  beauties  of  nature  with  which 
it  renders  them  conversant,  so  he  has  not 
omitted  to  describe  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenes  (almost  unequalled  in  their  way  in 
Europe^  by  which  he  was  so  constantly  sur. 
rounded,  nor  failed  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
moral  and  social  features  of  its  inhabitants, 
besides  giving  us  what  he  terms  "  the  gene- 
ral  information  befitting  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian."* 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Namsen,  in  a  pis- 
catorial point  of  view,  is  of  very  recent  ac- 
quirement. The  "Ultima  Thule,"  in  re- 
spect to  angling,  was  in  our  early  days  the 
Staenkjeer  river,  at  the  head  of  the  Triondh- 
jem  Fiord,  that  water,  however,  being  gene- 
rally 80  full  both  of  floating  and  sunken 
deals,  as  to  render  the  capture  of  a  large  fish 
extremely  precarious.  But  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  two  Irishmen  who  had  heard  of 
the  Namsen's  fame,  made  their  way  as  far 
northwards  as  Fiskum  Foss  (the  great  cata- 
ract  on  that  river),  of  which  vicinity  they 
brought  back  so  favourable  a  report,  that 
others  were  ere  long  induced  to  follow  where 
they  had  led.  Stcenkjaer  is  about  seventy- 
four  English  miles  from  Triondhjem,  and  a 
short  distance  beyond  it  two  roads  branch  off 
northwards,  by  either  of  which  the  Namsen 
may  be  reached  in  a  couple  of  days.  This 
now  famous  river  takes  its  rise  from  several 
lai^e  lakes  embosomed  among  the  moun- 
tains, which  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  province  of  Nordland.      After  passing 


•  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  during  both  of  his 
excursion!  he  olways  made  the  Sabbath  a  day  of 
rest  (refraining  even  from  travelling),  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  others,  who  followed 
in  his  track.  "  The  first  year  I  was  on  the  Nam- 
sen all  whom  I  employed,  or  to  whom  I  gave  fish, 
expressed  the  greatest  gratitude  ;  this  summer,  it 
seemed  that  those  who  were  excluded  took  of- 
fence, while  the  others  received  our  guerdon 
almost  as  a  right.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
much  of  this  wrong  feeling  was  attributable  to  the 
conduct  of  some  Englishmen,  in  the  preceding 
year,  who,  from  ignorance  of  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  had  not  only  fished  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  gave  deep  offence,  but  had  habitu- 
ally taken  their  Fossland  boatmen  to  all  parts  of 
the  river,  where  they  had  no  shadow  of  right,  and 
had  never  made  a  fair  distribution  of  the  silmon 
among  the  farmers  in  whose  waters  they  were 
taken.  They  consequently  left  an  unfavourable 
character  behind  them,  except  with  those  who 
•were  immediately  benefited  by  their  expendi- 
ture, and  a  load  of  obloquy  for  their  countrymen  to 
fight  against.  Should  this  feeling  and  the  passion 
for  angling  increase,  the  beaux  Jours  of  the  Nam- 
sen arc  past.** — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  9.  _  * 


through  a  wooded  wilderness  of  almost  unin* 
habited  country,  it  flows  past  a  lofty  moim- 
tain  mass,  called  Heimdalhougen,  and 
then  enters  a  capaoious  upland  valley,  el- 
tensively  cultivated.  At  the  lower  end  of 
this  more  tranquil  country,  it  suddenly 
meets  with  and  tumbles  over  a  perpendicu- 
lar wall  of  gneiss  (forming  the  Fiskum 
Foes),  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
from  whence  it  roars  and  struggles  through 
a  succession  of  rocky  gorges,  the  last  of  which 
is  just  above  the  ferry  of  Mediaa.  From 
this  point  the  river  is  broader  and  more  pla- 
cid  in  its  goings,  but  still  affords  those  fine 
alternations  of  rapid  runs  and  beautiful  ca- 
pacious pools  which  so  delight  the  angler'a 
heart.  As  it  flows  over  a  lengthened  tract 
of  primitive  or  siliceous  rock,  its  waters,  so 
soon  as  freed  from  melted  snow,  are  extra- 
ordinarily pure  and  transparent.  It  becomes 
sufficiently  cleansed  in  this  way  to  admit  of 
angling  by  the  very  beginning  of  July, 
although  a  good  deal  of  discoloration  may 
continue  for  another  fortnight.  But  the 
Norwegian  salmon  are  of  hardy  constitution, 
and  will  take  the  fly  well  enough  even  with 
a  very  chilling  intermixture  of  what  Scotch 
anglers  call  **snaw  brew.*'  It  clears 
away  rapidly  after  heavy  rains, "  and  happy 
is  the  man  that  is  ready  on  its  banks  f> 
attack  the  shoals  of  greedy  salmon  wliich 
are  then  seen  to  rush  up  its  flooded  streams." 
This  river  is  so  broad,  and  the  character 
of  its  shores  so  peculiar,  that  ft  is  tmpossible 
to  fish  it  except  from  a  boat.  The  current  is 
too  great  to  row  against  in  such  a  way  as  to 
admit  of  casting  with  suflicient  regularity, 
and  the  belter  plan  is  to  commence  at  the 
top  of  a  stream,  and  work  the  boat,  holding 
its  head  upwards,  diagonally  across  the  cur- 
rent, returning  after  the  same  fashion,  some 
five  yards  lower  down,  and  so  proceeding 
alternately,  from  side  to  side,  until  the 
entire  stretch  is  well  fished  over.  The  fly 
is  to  be  kept  playing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  below  the  boat,  and  a  practised  angler 
(no  other  need  go  so  far  as  Norway)  will 
soon  ascertain  the  special  spots  on  which  to 
dwell  most  lovingly. 

**  This  is  doubtless,"  says  our  author,  •*  a  y 
killing  method,  for  if  the  boat  is  well  mana^ 
the  fly  can  be  presented  in  the  most  tempting 
manner,  to  almost  every  salmon  in  the  river. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  reduces  the  inex- 
perienced tyro  and  the  accomplished  angler 
nearly  to  the  same  level ;  since  the  most  difficult 
feat  in  the  art — that  of  castinff  the  fly  fiv  and 
well— is  done  away  with ;  ancTconseauently  the 
booking  a  fish  depends  at  least  as  much  upon  the 
boatman  as  the  fisherman.  This  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  Namsen  as  an  anglinj  river.**-. 
Vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  io  proouriog  good 
boats,  as  the  river  is  used  in  prefereooe  to 
the  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  all  heavy 
goods.  They  are  built  of  fir,  sharp  and 
high  at  either  end,  and  are  as  light  and 
buoyant  as  a  cork.  They  will  ride  on  the 
tops  of  breakers,  or  bound  over  fearful 
rapids, — which  they  also  ascend  in  a  man- 
ner highly  creditable  to  the  skill,  strength, 
and  intrepidity  of  the  Namsen  boatmen. 
The  natives  of  the  Naumdal  (or  valley  of 
the  Namsen)  are  almost  all  extremely  care- 
ful and  expert ;  and  the  tariff  established  by 
Enfflish  anglers  is  four  marks  a  day  (38.  4d. 
sterling)  for  two  men  and  a  boat,  the  men 
finding  their  own  victuals.  Mr.  Bilton  in- 
forms  us,  that  he  made  it  an  additional  rule 
to  give  a  dollar  (about  4s.  sterling)  for 
every  salmon  over  thirty  pounds,  or  for  a 
total  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds  caught  in 
one  day.  This  ^ave  his  men  an  interest  in 
his  success,  without  materially  increasing 
the  expenses  of  his  tour.  He  also  save,  at 
the  various  houses  where  he  dwelt  after 
reaching  the  angling  stations,  half  a  dollar 
a  day  for  his  lodging,  cooking,  barley  bread, 
potatoes,  milk,  and  butter  (the  last,  he  says, 
the  best  in  all  the  world)  ;  everything  else 
he  provided ;  and  as  his  hosts  got  a  good 
share  of  the  fishes  he  caught,  and  oflen  took 
their  turn  in  the  boat,  and  their  consequent 
share  of  wages,  they  were  abundantly  satis- 
fied.* 

<*I  scarcely  dare  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  I  approached  Spillum,  the  first  stage  from 
Bangsand,  and. where  I  knew  I  should  obtain  tlie 
first  view  of  the  Namsen :  they  would  appear 
both  incomprehensible  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  any  but  an  *  An^lomaniac'  I  bad  hitherto 
met  with  such  very  indifferent  sport  in  Norway, 
and  had  been  so  grievously  disappointed  with 
every  river  I  had  yet  tried,  that  I  could  not  help 
dreading  that  I  was  doomed  to  encounter  a  still 
heavier  disappointment  at  the  stream,  to  fish 
which  I  had  already  travelled  1500  long  miles. 

*'  It  was  therefore  with  a  feverish  excitement 
that  I  ran  up  a  hill  that  overhung  the  Post-house 
of  Spillum,  and  promised  evidently  to  command 
.  the  lower  course  of  the  Namsen,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  sea.  The  very  first  glance  satisfied  me 
I  had  at  last  reached  tlie  real  river  for  an  angler : 
a  deep  broad  stream  rolled  majestically  into  a 
beautiful  bay,  that  in  its  turn  opened  into  a  noble 
Fiord.  For  a  lontt  way  up  I  could  see  that  the 
river  maintained  the  same  equable  course :  and 
the  character  of  the  country,  combined  with  the 
information  1  had  obtained  along  the  road,  satis- 
fied me  that  there  was  not,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles, 


*  Lorenz  of  Mediam,  and  Eric  of  Grong  (both 
stations  close  upon  the  Namsen,  near  the  ferry,  but 
on  different  sides  of  the  river),  may  be  mentioned 
as  excellent  and  obliging  boatmen. 


any  obstrootton  to  the  ascent  of  the  salmoii. 
That  sinffle  glance  relieved  my  breast  of  an  in- 
deacribable  load  of  doubt  and  anxiety." — Ibid. 
p.  127. 

We  may  here  refer  briefly,  io  a  generml 
way,  to  the  climatic  and  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  the  Scandinavian  rivers.  Their 
size  and  number  are  extraordinary  for  the 
extent  of  country  which  they  traverse;  and 
this  strikes  a  traveller  all  the  more  in  con- 
sequence of  the  main  roads  being  necessa- 
rily carried  along  the  banks  of  the  largesEt 
streams  and  lakes.  It  may  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Norway  is  a  most  mountainous 
region,  almost  entirely  covered  for  a  length 
of  time  by  a  pure  mantle  of  deep  snow, 
which,  during  the  short  but  sultry  summery 
pours  down  into  the  lower  valleys  an  almovt 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water.  The  rocks 
over  which  these  rivers  run  are  for  the  most 
part  primary  ;  the  &11  is  great,  the  rush  of 
water  consequently  rapid  and  tumultuous, 
and  their  course  is  often  crossed  by  hard, 
unyielding,  rocky  barriers,  called  fosses  in 
the  Norsk  tongue,  which  give  rise  (6  cata- 
racts of  such  force  and  fury  as  to  stay  the 
upward  progress  of  all  fishes.  Salmon  are 
abundant  along  the  coast  of  Norway ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  river  of  tolerable  size 
which  they  do  not  enter ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  fosses  just  referred  to,  occur  in  several 
of  the  finest  rivers,  near  their  mouths — an 
accident  of  nature,  which  debars  the  upward 
progress  of  these  magnificent  creatures  to 
the  proper  spawning  ground,  and  so  not  only 
greatly  circumscribes  the  angling  range,  but 
also  renders  the  breeding  less  productive. 
This  indestructible  kind  of  barrier  occurs 
on  the  Gloromen,  the  Drammen,  and  the 
Skeen  rivers — in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Laurvig,  on  all  of  any  consequence  that 
empty  their  waters  into  the  beautiful  and 
far-stretching  Fiord  of  Christiania.  Thus 
the  obstruction  of  the  Drammen,  which  oc- 
curs at  Hougsund,  not  many  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  stops  the  further  ingress  of  all 
marine  fishes,  so  that  the  vast  basins  of  the 
Tyri  Fiord  and  Rands  Fiorden,  with  their 
many  feeders,  stretching  inwards  and  north- 
wards for  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  are 
uninhabited  by  salmon.  The  Tyri  Fiord 
(a  fresh  water  lake)  no  doubt  contains  enor- 
mous trout,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
lbs. ;  but  even  these  are  checked  in  their 
own  domain,  when  they  attempt  proceeding 
onwards,  by  the  characteristic  tails,  or  ra- 
ther rapids,  of  the  HOnefoss.  The  foss  across 
the  Glommen  debars  all  upward  access  to 
the  lovely  lake  MiUsen,  a  narrow  river-like 
stretch  of  water  which  extends  northwards 
from  Mlnde  to  beyond  Lillehammer,  a  length 
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of  Beventy  miles.*  So  also  on  the  Swedish 
Gbtha,  the  rocky  gorge  and  roaring  rapids  of 
Trollhaettan  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  lower  reaches  of  that  river  and 
the  vast  expansion  of  the  Wenem  Lake, 
with  its  innumerable  streams,  to  the  fine 
spftwninff  grounds  of  which  millions  of  ge- 
nuine salmon  and  sea-trout  would  resort  in 
due  season,  but  for  those  impassable  and 
most  injurious  falls.  A  single  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  what  a  vast  portion  of  the 
water-shed  of  Eastern  Norway  and  of  West- 
ern Sweden  flows  into  the  sea  by  those  splen- 
did rivers,  and  with  what  other  than  a  paint- 
er's eye  the  disappointed  piscator  must  view 
the  wild  gorges  of  TrdlhtBttan,  of  the  Sarp- 
foss,  and  Hougsund,  which  deprive  the 
oountless  streams  which  feed  the  vast  basin 
of  the  Wenem,  the  narrower  waters  of  the 
Tyri  and  Rands  Fiorden,  and  the  almost  in- 
terminable Lake  Mibsen,  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  brightness  of  the  king  of  fishes.f 


•  Thi«  sinftuUrly  lengthened  loch  is,  however,  full 
of  pike,  which  would  probably  incoiainode  the 
•almon.  The  latter  are  themselves  arrested  in 
their  way  up  the  Longen  river  by  the  fall  of  Hand- 
foes. 

t  We  may  here  note  that  the  large  fish  foand  in 
Lijce  Wenern  are  there  called  Lax^  the  northern 
name  for  salmon,  and  that  this  lax  use  of  the  tdrm 
seems  to  have  misled  Mr  Lloyd  (as  it  afterwards 
pazzled  Mr  Laing),  the  author  of  "  Northern  Field 
Sports,*'  into  the  belief  that  they  were  actual  sal- 
mon, dwelling  continuously  in  fresh  water,  and 
having  no  access  to  and  fk'om  the  salubrious  sea. 
"  Near  Katrineberg,"  Mr.  Lloyd  observes,  "  there 
is  a  valuable  fishing  for  salmon,  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand of  these  fish  being  taken  annually.  These 
salmon  are  bred  in  a  lake,  and,  in  consequence 
of  cataracts,  cannot  have  access  to  the  sea.  They 
are  small  in  size,  and  inferior  in  flavor.  The  year 
1820  furnished  21,817."— Vol.  i.  p.  301.  Even  Mr. 
Yarrel,  who  might  have  known  better,  adduced  this 
as  an  instance  of  salmon  existing  permanently  in 
fresh  water  {British  Fi$he$y  1st  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  20); 
but  we  perceive  that  in  his  more  recent  SuppU' 
nunt  (p.  14),  he  states  his  opinion,  that  the  great 
trout  from  Lake  Wenern,  killed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maryon  Wilson,  were  the  same  as  our  Scottish 
kind.  They  were  taken  by  spinning  with  bleak, 
and  the  largest  measured  forty-two  inches  io  length, 
and  weighed  about  thirty-four  pounds.  As  Mr. 
Lloyd  resides  near  TroUhsttan,  where  he  carries 
oo  a  fishery,  and  likewise  kills  largely  by  trolling, 
his  experience  must  have  been  so  ample  and  long- 
continued,  that  the  opposing  opinion  of  a  casual 
critic  might  go  for  nothing;  out,  besides  that  the 
existence  of  true  salmon  in  any  water  above  a 
otaract,  acknowledged  to  be  impassable  upwards 
from  the  sea,  is  contrary  to  all  the  known  facts  in 
the  history  of  that  fish,  we  took  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  species  in  question  while  at  Trollhst- 
tan,  so  far  back  as  the  autumn  of  1819,  and 
were  quite  satisfied  that  they  were  loch -trout, 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  our  own 
well-known  Highland  species — Molmo-ferox,  Al- 
though no  fish  can  ascend  these  thundering  rapids, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  huge  trout  just  mention- 
ed oocasioDslly  miake  their  way  downwards  (possi 


In  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the 
Scandinavian  rivers,  we  shall  only  further 
remark,  that  the  same  observation  applies  to 
most  of  them,  as  to  some  of  our  own  High- 
land streams,  to  wit,  that  the  rocky  nature 
of  the  beds  through  which  they  flow,  their 
deficiency  in  food,  and  absence  of  sediment- 
ary deposits,  render  them  less  adapted  for 
trout  than  salmon.  We  shall  now  follow  the 
author  of  "  Two  Summers  in  Norway  "  to 
the  Namsen. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  river  flows 
through  a  fertile  and  extremely  level  dis- 
trict. It  is  aflected  by  the  tide  at  least  six 
or  seven  miles  above  Hund,  that  is,  about  six* 
teen  miles  upwards  from  its  mouth.  Higher 
up  the  hills  present  more  of  an  alpine  cha* 
racter,  and  come  closer  on  the  water,  while 
the  scenery  increases  in  grandeur,  and  the 
river  exhibits  those  alternate  streams  and 
pools,  so  symptomatic  of  the  angler's  sport. 
Our  author  at  last  reached  the  ferry  near 
Grong,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Ekker,  an  excellent  house,  which  belongs  to 
an  excellent  man,  but  two  miles  distant  from 
the  water-side.  Perceiving  two  or  three 
decent-looking  Gaards,  or  farm-houses,  close 
upon  the  ferry,  he  made  overtures  which 
were  favourably  received,  and  so  he  was 
soon  installed  in  the  best  rooms  of  Ivor  of 
Mediaa.* 

'*  With  what  nervous  anxiety  did  I  get  my  gear 
in  order  that  evening !  How  carefully  did  I  ex* 
amine  the  splices  of  my  rod,  and  try  the  stren^ 
of  my  lines !  for  I  knew  that  they  were  no  pig^ 
my  grilse  that  I  was  about  to  encoonter.  Before 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July, 
1837, 1  first  threw  my  line  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Namsen — a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  my 
piscatory  annals.  The  river  seemed  to  be  in  per- 
fect order,  and  I  had  put  on  a  most  captivating 
fiy,  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Martin  Kelly,  Si 
a  size  I  shook!  nowhere  else  have  dreamed  of 
Qsinff  even  in  March. 

*'  What  was  to  be  its  success  7  I  was  not  long 
left  in  suspense ;  for  within  a  quarter  of  an  honr 
after  leaving  the  bank,  at  the  head  of  the  first 
stream,  in  the  midst  of  the  breaking  water,  I  saw  a 
large  circle,  and  at  the  same  moment  felt  I  had 


bly  drawn  against  their  will)|imong  the  rapids,  sod 
taice  shelter,  as  they  best  can,  in  some  of  the  side 
p<H)ls,  where  they  seek  for  peace  and  plenty. 
They  are  sometimes  killed  there  with  tne  fl;^, 
ranging  from  four  to  twelve  pounds;  but  it  is 
hazardous  as  well  as  heavy  work  to  both  parties; 
and  the  flashing  of  the  foamy  waters,  and  the 
ceaseless  roar  or  (he  rebounding  cataracts,  remain 
impressed  on  eye  and  ear  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

•  For  the  detailed  itinerary  from  Christiania  to 
Triondhjem  onwards,  and  the  most  advisable  mode 
of  reaching  those  northern  regions,  wo  must  refer 
I  the  reader  to  tbs  work  itself. 
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firmly  hook^  a  good  fish.  He  instantly  nidied 
down  tbe  rapid  stream,  plunging  violently  when- 
ever in  the  slightest  decnree  checked ;  and  though 
we  pulled  at  oDce  for  the  shore,  he  had  run  out 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  of  line,  before  I 
could  leap  upon  the  land,  t  then  scrambled  as 
well  as  I  could  after  him^  among  the  loose 
shingle,  panting  with  agitation  more  than  exer- 
tion, and  wheeling  np  my  line  as  fieist  as  my 
aching  inuscles  would  permit.  Most  fortunately, 
notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  line  out, 
I  was  enabled  to  keep  it  dear  of  the  rocks ;  and 
atlenffth  succeeded  in  dlat^ing  my  silvery  foe 
into  deeper  and  smoother  water. 

••  Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  beaten  as  yet 
Many  a  time  did  he  run  out  the  spinning-reel,  to 
my  great  alarm.  Many  a  race  did  he  give  me 
along  the  treacherous  bank.  However,  conscious 
of  the  strength  of  mv  tackle,  I  made  him  fight 
hard  for  every  foot  of  line,  and  saw  that  he  evi- 
dently came  towards  the  land  with  diminished 
energies  after  every  struggle.  My  Swedish  at- 
tendant, being  a  novice  in  the  art  of  gafiing, 
missed  several  opportunities  that  a  Tweed  fisher- 
man would  have  considered  certain ;  but  at  length, 
after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  most  splendid 

rrt,  the  fish  was  successfully  gafied,  and  laid  on 
greensward.  The  hook  was  scarcely  ex- 
tracted from  his  mouth,  when  he  was  accurately 
weighed,  and  proved  to  be  a  trifle  over  twenty- 
eight  poands— exactly  the  weight  of  the  largest 
sdmon  I  had  ever  caught." — Srid.  p.  228. 

He  afterwards  rose  four  fish,  two  of 
which,  each  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  he 
killed  ;  but  by  eight  in  the  morning  the  sun 
became  so  hot  that  not  another  fin  would 
move,  and  so  he  returned  home  to  breakfast, 
well  pleased  with  his  fifly-six  pounds  weight 
of  fish  in  two  or  three  hours.  In  the  even- 
ing he  again  sallied  forth,  and  speedily  kill- 
ed  a  fifteen  pounder  below  the  village  of 
Grong.  He  then  raised  two  in  the  beautiful 
bend  of  the  river  just  above  Moe,  called  the 
Spsekkan  Pool.  One  of  these  escaped  in  a 
moment,  but  the  other  appeared  to  be  well 
booked,  and  notwithstanding  his  impetuous 
rushes  and  enormous  size  (for  none  of  those 
present  estimated  him  at  less  than  forty 
pounds),  there  was  little  fear  of  the  result 
in  such  a  spacious  unencumbered  pool. 
But  scarcely  were  his  first  and  most  danger- 
ous  sallies  in  some  measure  subdued,  than 
the  tackle  touched  the  branch  of  a  sunken 
tree,  and  Salmo  also  sank  to  rise  no  more 
— at  least  on  that  occasion. 

The  ensuing  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
therefore  one  of  rest.  On  the  17th  he 
took  the  water  by  four  in  the  morning, 
having  already  ascertained  that  after  eight 
o'clock  the  heat  became  insupportable.  He 
fished  over  two  miles  of  very  likely  water, 
with  the  greatest  care,  but  saw  nothing  till 
he  came  to  Spcekkan  Pool,  when  he  killed  a 
finely-shaped  nineteen  pounder,  with  which 
he  returned  to  head-quarters,  and  rested  for 


the  remainder  of  the  day.  tn  tbe  evening 
he  angled  for  two  hours  without  a  rise ;  but 
on  gaining  the  reach  below  Quittum,  he 
killed  a  salmon  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  a  fbur-poimd  irrilse.  Then  de^ 
scending  to  the  tine  poof  above  Moe,  he 
there  killed  a  beautiful  fish  of  twenty-atx 
pounds,  and  speedily  thereafter,  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  same  pool,  another  of  fourteen 
pounds.  By  this  time  it  was  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  and  he  was  about  to  conclude,  out 
of  compassion  to  his  men,  when,  while  row« 
ing  across  the  pool  for  that  purpose,  he 
hooked,  and  af^er  a  long  straggle  landed,  • 
handsome  fish  of  eighteen  pounds,  *'  by  the 
glorious  twilight  of  an  arctic  midnight."  On 
reaching  Mediaa  he  found  the  farmers  work- 
ing busily  by  nunnlight,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  intense  heat  of  the  day.  The  warmth 
of  these  high  latitudes — 

**  Even  in  the  grim  and  sultry  hour  of  noon," 

is,  in  truth,  as  great  as  in  southern  Italy ; 
and  such  is  often  the  unbrealhing  stillness 
of  the  air  in  the  secluded  valleys,  that  a 
sense  of  oppression  is  felt,  incompatible  with 
labour,  or  bodily  exertion  of  almost  any 
kind.  Then  comes  the  angler's  plague  of 
life — ^midges  and  mosquitoes  numberless — 
which  despise  the  poor  device  of  the  cigar, 
regard  even  the  fuming  meerschaum  as  a 
vain  thing  for  safety,  and  so  probe  and  pene- 
trate the  face  and  hands  of  each  veil  less  and 
ungloved  adventurer,  that  no  man  can  call 
his  blood  his  own.  The  unfastidious  Lap- 
landers besmear  themselves,  their  wives 
and  families,  with  rancid  oil,  but  some  re- 
gard the  remedy  as  worse  than  the  disease. 
There  is  a  fine  gorge  between  Mediaa  and 
the  village  of  Fossland,  about  two  miles  high- 
er up.  The  river  for  a  space  is  hemmed  in 
by  dark  crags,  extremely  bold,  and  very 
lofly,  which  sink  perpendicularly  into  fa- 
thomless pools  as  pure  as  crystal.  In  other 
places,  the  rocks  recede  a  little  from  the 
water's  edge,  but  lose  nothing  of  their  tower- 
ing height,  or  savage  aspect.  There  is  good 
angling  ground  all  the  way  up  (a  distance 
of  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Mediaa)  to  the 
great  cataract  of  Fiskum  Foss,  where  the 
fins  of  all  fish  are  stayed  for  ever  on  their 
upward  way.  The  road  is  a  wretched  one, 
extremely  narrow,  and  in  some  places  winds 
up  and  down  most  frightful  precipices.  There 
is  a1.9o  on  it  a  good  deal  of  clay,  and  as 
the  horses,  little  used  to  draught,  are  shoe- 
less,  they  can  scarcely  keep  their  footing  afler 
recent  rain.  On  passing  the  small  village 
of  Glashoug,  the  traveller  comes  within 
sound,  and  soon  after  within  sight  of  the 
great  fall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Nor- 
way. 
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*^Tlie  whole  rirer  precipitates  itMlf  at  once 
over  an  almost  perpendicular  ledse  of  gneiss,  or 
mica  slate,  in  which  qoartz  formsbjr  far  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  I  shonld  estimate  its  height  to 
he  firom  100  to  150  feet ;  the  scenery  around  is 
appropriately  sarage,  and  the  water  of  the  most 
i^Tery  brightness  that  element  can  possibly 


Often  as  I  have  viewed  this  noble  &1I 
beneath  the  powerful  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun, 
or  in  the  azure  depth  of  an  autumnal  midnight, 
I  never  omitted  on  my  way  to  and  from  my  boat, 
to  linger  for  a  few  moments  on  the  knoll  whence 
it  is  best  commanded,  and  contemplated  each 
time  with  fresh  pleasure  its  varying  aspects." — 
Ibid.  p.  240. 

The  hamlet  of  Fiskum,  the  angler's  ooly 
near  station,  and  by  no  means  a  comfortable 
one^  stands  about  a  mile  further  up.  Of 
course,  he  may  supply  both  himself  and 
others  with  abundance  of  salmon,  but  beyond 
milk  and  delicious  butter,  he  will  get  no- 
thing except  barley  cakes,  and  bad  salt  her- 
rings. Eric  the  host,  and  his  son  Ole,  are 
excellent  rowers,  and  obliging  men ;  but 
the  matron  of  the  house  (on  whom  of  course 
the  comfort  of  domestic  economy,  there  as 
elsewhere,  so  much  depends)  is  neither 
cleanly,  industrious,  nor  intelligent.  She 
has  no  objection  to  finger  the  money,  but 
takes  wondrous  little  trouble  in  the  earning 
of  the  same. 

"  Yet  was  the  scene  not  without  its  ch£rm8, 
that  soon  made  us  forget  our  meagre  meal,  and 
chilling  reeeption.  The  majestic  Heimdal  Hou- 
gen,  and  many  other  heights  of  lesser  note,  ffiv^ 
an  alpine  character  to  £e  back-ground ;  while 
the  broad  vale  that  bordered  the  river  at  our  feet, 
was  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  barley  and 
potatoes.  The  smooth  sweep  of  the  river  was 
visible  up  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice  over 
which  it  so  suddenly  plunges ;  a  perpetual  column 
of  spray  rose  ft'om  the  abyss,  wherein  it  is  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  cataracts  eternal  roar,  now  dy- 
ing  in  the  distanoe,  now  swelling  on  the  ear  with 
fitful  sound,  added  nature's  voice  to  complete 
the  ma^c  of  the  scene.  Such  was  my  first  in- 
troduction to  *  Minimum  House;'  for  so  we 
named  our  quarters,  as  affording  the  minimum  of 
eomforts  with  which  an  Englishman,  accustomed 
to  the  conveniences  of  life,  will  put  up  for  the 
sake  of  sport"— /^td  p.  243. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  through 
each  day's  angling,  but  merely  make  such 
a  selection  as  will  exhibit  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  excellence  of  the  Norwegian 
sport.  In  **  Jacob's  Pool,"  a  little  below 
Rossaetter,  he  rose  twelve  fish  within  two 
hours,  six  of  which  ho  lost  One  of  them  he 
believes  to  be  the  largest  he  ever  hooked. 
It  was  lying  on  the  verge  of  a  sunken 
ledge,  inunediately  beyond  which  the  water 
is  said  to  be  fifty  feet  deep.  The  instant  the 
fish  took  the  fly,  he  plunged  head  foremost 


into  that  crystal  depth,  just  like  a  whale 
*<  sounding,"  and  so  contrived  to  out  the  line 
against  the  edge  of  the  rock.  From  the  fair 
view  obtained  of  hie  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  as  he  dived  and  disappeared,  and 
from  the  great  whirlpool  caused  by  his  de- 
scent, this  fish  was  supposed  to  have  proba- 
bly exceeded  fifly  pounds.  Another,  of  at 
least  thirty  pounds,  ran  out  the  line  with  the 
rapidity  usual  to  the  giants  of  the  Naraaen^ 
but  unluckily  the  whirling-reel  *'  oaught  for 
a  moment  in  a  chain  which  I  foolishly  wore 
round  my  neck,  and  in  an  instant  the  enor- 
mously strong  gut  was  snapped  asunder  like 
pack-thread. 

**  I  have  seldom,"  says  our  author,  "  seen  a 
large  fish  in  this  river  take  his  capture  quieUy; 
his  first  rush  is  usually  tremendous ;  and  if  at 
that  time  he  meet  with  the  least  check,  no  tackle, 
however  ffood  and  strong,  will  bear  the  sudden 
strain,  ^veral  times  have  I  had  150  yards  of 
line  run  out  within  the  first  half-minute  ;  and  it 
was  not  before  I  had  lost  many  noble  fish,  that 
I  learned  how  to  manage  them  properly.  At 
first  I  made  it  a  rule,  under 'all  curcumatances,  to 
row  to  land  as  soon  as  possible  after  hooking  a 
salmon :  the  consequence  of  which  often  was, 
that  the  fish  was  already  more  than  100  yards 
down  the  rapid  stream  ere  I  reached  the  shore, 
and  before  I  could  shorten  ray  b'ne  there  was 
every  risk,  from  the  length  and  character  of  the 
stream,  of  its  being  carried  under  a  rock.  Alter 
I  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  tactics 
of  these  monsters,  and  had  taught  my  boatmen 
what  to  do,  I  found  it  in  general  by  far  the  best 
plan  to  follow  the  fish  in  the  boat,  with  a  short 
and  tight  line  Tthe  point  of  the  rod  being  well 
raised  up)  until  nis  first  energies  were  bafil^,  and 
he  was  brought  into  a  good  roomy  place,  and 
then  to  land.  Sometimes,  indeed,  after  mnnlnff 
down  the  stream,  he  would  rush  up  it  again  with 
almost  equal  rapidity,  and  perhaps  on  the  onpo^ 
site  side ;  when,  unless  he  were  soon  turned,  he 
was  almost  sure  to  escape,  as  the  torrent  inevi^ 
tably  carried  the  line  far  below  the  fish,  and  de- 
prived me  of  all  command  over  the  straggling 
victim."— iW(f.  p.  246. 

On  the  25th  of  July  he  descended  to  the 
Gartland  Pod,  at  the  head  of  the  <<  Long 
Reach,"  and  he  there  killed  six  ff^esh  run 
fish,  four  of  them  of  good  size,  the  largest, 
which  was  above  thirty  pounds,  taking  up- 
wards of  an  hour  to  conquer.  Next  day  he 
fell  down  upon  the  Fossland  water,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  hooked  two  very  lai^  fish, 
which  consecutively  broke  his  strongest  tre- 
ble gut  by  running  it  beneath  the  rocka  with 
which  this  portion  of  the  stream  abounds. 
Neither  of  them  seemed  under  thirty  pounds* 
lie  afterwards  killed  six  salmon  and  two 
sea-trout — one  of  the  former,  a  very  power, 
ful  fish,  hooked  cbee  to  a  large  rock  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"  Eagle's  Pool,"  made  wild  play  in  danger- 
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ous  plaoes,  and  caused  bis  captor  to  quake 
for  the  result,  fie  proved  to  li^  a  male  fish 
close  on  thirty-two  pounds.  It  is  in  the 
Fossland  portion  of  the  river  that  the  largest 
individuals  are  almost  always  killed. 

Returning  ere  long  toFiskum,  our  author 
found  the  river  quite  fiooded  by  heavy  rain  } 
but  he  sallied  forth  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
spite  of  the  foaming  and  discoloured  aspect 
of  the  water,  he  soon  hooked  five  salmon, 
not  one  of  which  he  thought  under  twenty 
pounds.  The  two  he  killed  weighed  twenty- 
eight  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  as  it  was 
by  this  time  evident  that  the  heavy  fish  had  now 
really  begun  to  ascend  theNamsen,he  antici- 
pated great  success  on  the  ensuing  day,  which 
was  the  1st  of  August ;  nor  was  he  mistaken. 
The  water  had  subsided,  clouds  were  scud- 
ding merrily  across  the  welkin,  and  the  air 
was  clear  and  bracing.  None  but  salmon 
of  the  largest  sis^e  were  on  the  move.  He 
killed  five  fish,  which  weighed  tc^ether  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  besides  ris- 
ing seven  others,  of  at  least  equal  size.  On 
the  day  succeeding^the  above,  he  killed  four 
salmon,  weighing  seventy  pounds  in  all,  and 
hooked,  played,  and  all  but  landed,  several 
others  of  tiie  first  class.  On  this  occasion 
he  fished  as  close  under  tlie  fall  as  he  could 
approach  with  safety.  None  but  those  light 
boats,  guided  by  brave  and  skilful  men, 
oould  live  in  such  contentious  waters. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  force  with  which 
so  immense  a  river  tumbles  itself  over  a 
precipice  of  about  150  feet  in  height,  and 
then  boiling  upwards,  as  if  indignant  at  its 
fall,  from  an  aoyssof  unknown  depth,  rushes 
ragingly  against  a  lofly  wall  of  rooks  which 
breast  the  cataract,  from  whence  it  retreats 
tossing  and  foaming  in  a  thousand  eddies, 
and  finally  tears  its  headlong  and  outrageous 
way  through  a  narrow  passage  into  a  deep 
capacious  basin,  called  "Karnen's  Pool, 
from  an  unfortunate  woman  who  was  drown- 
ed there  long  ago.  Next  follows  a  shallow 
stream,  where  spawning  fish  are  speared  in 
autumn  with  the  "  Lyster,"  mare  ScoUco,  but 
where  few  occur  at  any  other  season.  This 
short  run  fiows  into  the  <*  Boat  Pool,"  one 
of  the  best  and  most  spacious  on  the  river, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  the  season. 
We  then  come  to  the  "  Liong  Rapid,"  which 
is  an  inclined  plane  of  water  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  yards  in  length,  but  full  of  huge 
stones  just  beneath  the  surface,  which  catch 
the  torrent,  and  throw  it  upwards  and  back- 
wards in  many  mad  tumultuous  waves. 
Great  strength,  dexterity,  and  coolness,  are 
required  to  steer  in  safety  through  these 
jumping  breakers,  any  one  of  which  would 
swamp  the  angler's  crafi. 


**It  is,  however,  birt  a  nronentary  opention : 
the  boat  is  carefuily  placed  stern  foremost  at  the 
head  of  the  Rapid ;  you  see  a  fearful  vista  of 
wild  waves  below  yon;  the  frai)  bark  shoots 
down  with  lightning  speed ;  in  an  instant  more 
the  g^eing  waters  rise  fiercely  on  either  side, 
as  if  to  overwhefan  yon ;  yon  seem  just  to  elude 
their  grasp ;  and  before  you  have  time  to  aaeer* 
tain  whether  you  are  frightened  or  not,  you  are 
safely  arrived  at  the  lower  end.  The  narrow 
stream  issuing  from  the  Foes  Pool,  called  the 
*  Foss  Rapid,'  though  shorter  is  still  more  daiw 
gerons :  but  an  aeodent  at  either  spot  must 
necessarily  be  fatal,  and  I  confess  it  was  not  un* 
til  experience  convinced  me  of  the  entire  de* 
pendence  I  might  repose  in  my  boatmen,  that  I 
learned  to  encounter  either  passage  wUh  peifbei 
equanimity.'* — Bnd,  p.  260. 

At  the  foot  of  the  "■  Long  Rapd,"  the 
Nanosen  is  divided  for  a  time  into  two  reaches 
by  an  island,  below  which  its  waters  are 
again  conjoined,  and  fiowingpast  Rosssetter, 
form,  near  the  angle  where  the  river  takes 
a  westward  turn,  the  justly  celebrated  "  Ja- 
cob's  Pool."  Take  it  for  all  and  all,  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  salnion  pool  in  the  known 
world.  It  is  never  without  fish,  **  and  there 
is  ample  verge  and  scope  euougb  to  play  the 
hugest  and  most  violent  leviathan  from  vaovn 
till  dewy  eve."  The  river  then,  as  we  have 
said,  trends  in  a  westerly  direction  ibr  about 
an  English  mile,  and  afterwards  resumes  its 
former  course,  when  it  comes  to  *'  Gartland 
Pool."  The  angling  in  this  last  is  precari- 
ous (as  it  is  more  or  less  on  all  the  earth). 
Sometimes  not  a  fin  will  stir :  again,  more 
are  taken  there  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  river.  Then  comes  the  "  Long  Reach," 
consisting  of  about  a  mile  of  comparatively 
still  water,  resembling  the  "  Doves "  of 
Tweed.  But  the  angling  is  indifierent.  The 
Fossland  water  is  the  next  in  order,  and  for 
two  or  three  miles  presents  a  "  succession 
of  splendid  pools,  and  rapid  streams,  full  of 
rocks,  perilous  to  the  tackle,  but  not  danger- 
ous in  any  other  sense.  These  pools  can- 
not always  be  depended  on  for  sport ;  but 
they  are  at  most  times  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  largest  fish — a  great  proportion  of  the 
heaviest  salmon  killed  on  the  Namsen,  hav* 
ing  been  caught  here."  Ere  long  we  come 
to  the  Gorge  before  mentioned,  above  the 
**  Ferry  Pool,"  and  passing  through  the  lat- 
ter, and  along  the  "  Grong  Reach,"  we  cross 
the  mouth  of  a  tributary  river,  called  the 
SundOten,  after  which  another  westward 
stretch  takes  us  to  the  <<  Speekkan  Pool." 

The  splendid  portion  of  the  Namsen, 
which  we  have  now  briefly  sketched,  pre* 
sents  to  the  angler  a  stretch  of  water  extend* 
ing  from  the  last-named  pool  upwards  to  the 
rafnds  under  Fiskum  Foss,  of  not  less  than 
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ten  miles,  if  we  inolnde  the  bendfngs  of  the 
river.  We  often  wish  it  lay  somewhere 
among  the  Peebles-shire  hills,,  or  at  least 
rather  nearer  hand  than  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  North  Sea,  in  N.Lat.  64**,  3(K,  and  4(K^ 
and  E.  Long.  12®,  3(K,  or  thereby. 

On  the  3d  of  August  our  angler  had  an- 
other excellent  day's  sport.  At  the  very  first 
start  in  the  Boat  Pool,  he  killed  a  male  fish 
of  twenty-five  pounds,  the  longest  in  shape, 
and  finest  in  character,  he  had  yet  encounter- 
ed ;  and  he  lost  another  of  equal  size,  from 
the  hold  giving  way,  just  as  the  gaff  was 
about  to  be  applied.  In  the  Gothland  Pool 
he  succeeded  in  landing  one  of  twenty-eight 
pounds,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eagle's 
Pool»  he  killed  another  splendid  fish,  upwards 
of  thirty  pounds,  which  gave  him  great 
sport,  being  exceedingly  wild  and  strong. 
He  afterwards  killed  a  sixteen  pounder,  and 
a  small  grilse.  But  he  was  now  interrupted 
by  the  unlocked  for,  and  by  no  means  de- 
sired, companionship  of  a  fisher  of  another 
kind,  who  often  proves  successful  without 
either  hook  or  line.  One  of  the  boatmen 
called  out,  that  he  saw  a  "  cobbe,"  that  is, 
a  seal.  On  trying  his  favourite  Fossland 
Pools  next  day,  he  had  scarcely  any  sport, 
and  on  returning  upwards  towards  JPiskum 
on  the  day  after,  was  scarcely  more  success- 
ful. 

*^  In  the  Long  Reaeh,  however,  I  received  a 
foil  explanation  of  all  my  misfortunes ;  for  there 
I  saw  in  the  wake  of  the  boat,  the  bull-dog  head 
of  an  enormous  seal,  gazing  intently  at  us.  I 
took  an  opportunity  when  he  was  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  off,  to  send  a  charge  of  duck-shot  in- 
to his  head  and  breast;  and  from  the  violent 
splashing  he  made  on  the  top  of  the  water,  we  at 
first  imagined  he  was  killed.  However,  he  soon 
reappeared  for  a  single  second,  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  below  us ;  and  then  as  momentarily 
rote  and  sank,  lower  and  lower  down  the  river, 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  in  such  a  way  as  quite 
satisfied  us  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
regained  his  native  ocean.  On  reaching  Jacob's 
Pool,  we  observed  the  salmon  diving  in  a  very 
agitated  manner,  which  made  us  suspect  the 
presence  of  another  enemy ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  we  perceived  a  much  smaller  seal  in  de- 
termined pursuit  of  the  scared  creatures,  but 
unfortnnatelv  I  oould  not  get  a  shot  at  him. 
Finally,  in  the  Boat  Pool,  just  as  we  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving  off,  an  enormous  salmon 
dashed  at  my  fly,  but  missed  it>  and  although  I 
afterwards  tried  him  with  every  variety  of  flies, 
I  could  not  persuade  him  to  rise  again ;  and  thus 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  Namsen,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home  without  a  siiu^le  fish, 
either  for  my  boatmen,  or  my  own  Sunday's 
dinner/'— i^  p.  267. 

The  7th  of  August  was  oppressively  sul- 
try^  but  by  taking  a  few  oasts  in  the  early 


morning,  and  again  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  our  judicious  and  persevering  perse- 
cutor of  the  cobbe,  killed  two  fine  fish,  of 
twenty-two  and  eighteen  pounds.  Then 
came  a  day  of  rain  in  torrents,  which  so 
flooded  the  river  that  he  thought  his  occu- 
pation gone.  However,  on  the  9th,  the 
sky  cleared  so  pleasantly,  that  although  the 
water  was  still  as  a  roaring  flood,  and  much 
disoolonred,  he  was  at  it  again  by  the  after- 
noon, and  to  his  own  astonishment,  as  well 
as  delight,  slew  a  pair  of  twenty-five  and 
eighteen  pounds,  in  the  very  first  pool ;  and 
just  before  nightfall — for  alas !  the  days  were 
now  shortening  rapidly — he  landed  another 
beauty  of  twenty-two  pounds.  This  great 
sport  in  so  short  a  time,  made  him  very  san- 
guine as  to  the  ensuing  day,  but  vain  are  the 
hopes  of  man  ! — for  "  cobbe  "  was  in  ad- 
vance  again.  Having  learned,  ftrom  fatal 
experience,  that  one  or  other  (that  is  either 
himself  or  the  seal)  must  quit  the  river,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  in  his  own  ftivour,  as 
he  took  his  gun  rather  than  his  departure, 
but  unfortunately  the  former  hung  fire.  On 
this,  cobbe,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  kind, 
for  we  know  them  well,  became  shy  if  not 
sulky,  and  would  scarcely  show  the  tip  of 
his  nose  (probably  not  even  that,  but  for  the 
sake  of  his  nostrils),  so  that  it  was  some 
time  before  a  long  shot  bould  be  got  at  him. 
It  evidently  told,  however,  on  his  head,  and 
sent  him  down  the  river  at  a  great  rate. 
But  only  a  single  salnKMi,  of  eighteen  pounds, 
could  be  killed.  The  following  day  was 
even  worse  :  it  was  asain  intensely  hot,  and 
not  a  fish  was  on  uke  move,  except  im- 
mediately beneath  the  falls,  where  the  quan- 
tity of  water  made  a  near  approach  impos- 
sible. It  was  obvious  that  the  seal  had 
completely  scared  the  fish  in  all  other  places, 
and  although,  on  the  next  ensuing  day,  our 
angler,  with  considerable  risk,  reached  the 
Poss  Pool,  he  could  not  induce  a  single  sal- 
mon to  show  himself  upon  the  surface.  So 
for  the  fourth  time  he  returned,  as  the  whal- 
ers say,  dean,  to  his  rustic  quarters. 

The  return  homewards  now  became  the 
subject  of  serious  meditation,  when  another 
flood  came,  which  determined  the  traveller 
to  tarry  for  a  time,  to  see  what  it  might 
bring.  On  the  15th,  the  rain  had  not  abated, 
but  being  unwilling  to  remain  within  doors 
all  day,  he  put  on  (of  course  he  had  other 
garments  beisides)  the  largest  and  gaudiest 
fly  that  he  oould  find  in  all  his  stock,  and 
descended  to  the  river,  flooded  and  foaming 
as  it  was.  He  rose  five  salmon,  but  only 
struck  two,  one  of  which  immediately  es- 
caped from  the  breaking  of  the  hook,  which 
had  probably  come  upon  a  bone.  The  other 
he  hooked  from  the  land,  in  a  well-known 
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back  water,  by  the  side  of  Karaen's  Pool— 
a  noted  spot  for  large  fish,  in  time  of  spates. 
His  very  first  plunge  showed  hinn  to  be  a 
monster  of  his  kind.  He  ^ave  severe  and 
heavy  play  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  then  yielded  to  his  fate.  He  weighed 
thirty-four  pounds,  and  measured  exactly 
three  feet  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  his 
length  being  greatly  disproportioned  to  his 
girth.  This  fish,  if  better  proportioned, 
would  have  weighed  upwards  of  forty 
pounds. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  sportsman 
descended  the  Namsen  on  his  homeward 
way,  and  while  so  doing,  enjoyed  the  best 
day  which  had  yet  befallen  him.  He  rose 
twenty-five  fish,  and  landed  six,  dye  of  which 
made  the  great  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  pounds.  His  tackle  (now  be- 
coming rather  the  worse  for  wear)  was  this 
day  most  unceremoniously  broken  seven  or 
eight  times.  His  sport  next  day  in  the 
Fossland  Pools,  was  scarcely  inferior.  He 
rose  nineteen  fish,  and  killed  eight,  of  which 
one  was  a  thirty-pounder.  The  weather 
had  become  again  far  too  warm  and  bright, 
and  the  18th  was  still  more  sultry,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  disadvantage,  he  found  three 
additional  Englbhmen  at  Gothland,  fishing 
the  same  water.  However,  such  was  the 
abundance  of  large  ifalmon  now  in  this  part 
of  the  river,  that  he  rose  fourteen,  almost  all 
of  first-rate  calibre.  Of  these  he  killed  six, 
of  which  the  Jbur  largest  alone  made  an 
aggregate  of  115  pounds.  One  of  them 
weighed  nearly  thirty-four,  and  another 
fully  thirty-seven  pounds.  He  seems,  during 
these  three  days,  to  have  taken  the  some- 
what curious  numerical  amount  of  exactly 
388  pounds  weight  of  fish. 

"These  last  few  days,"  he  observes,  "had 

S'ven  me  some  idea  of  what  salmon  fishing  may 
I  on  this  glorious  river.  Although  the  weather 
was  extremely  unfavourable,  there  was  not  a 
single  day  that  I  did  not  hook  manv  fish  con- 
siderably over  thirty  pounds:  and  if'^I  had  not 
been  either  nnlacky  or  inexpert  to  the  highest 
degree  (I  dare  not  say  which),  I  might  have  each 
day  more  than  doaUed  the  amount  that  appears 
on  my  list  At  this  distance  of  time  1  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  I  tore  myself  away  from 
a  spot  where  such  magnificent  angling  was  to  be 
had."— JWrf.  p.  276. 

Excluding  Sundays  and  other  (qttoad 
salmon)  blank  days,  he  fished  more  or  less 
during  27  days,  and  in  these  he  killed  106 
salmon,  weighing  together  1568  pounds,  to 
say  nothing  of  sea-trout.*    Of  that  number 


•  The  best  sea-trout  fishing  we  ever  enjoyed  was 
in  Loeh  Scovrst,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Tarbet, 


nine  were  80  pounds  or  upwards,  and  thirty- 
three,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole,  were 


in  the  Island  of  Harris.  In  conjunction  with  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  (whose  delij^htful  sketches  of 
the  Rivers  of  Scotland  in  Tait's  Magazine,  have 
recently  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque  and  historical),  we  killed  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty -three  pounds  weight  in  the  course 
of  three  days*  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  art  of 
anffling.  The  heaviest  weighed  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  pounds  the  pair,  and  there  were 
scores  of  beautiful  fish  of  two  and  three  pounds 
each.  They  ran  out  like  grilse,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, during  a  violent  thou^  transitory  gale  of 
wind  from  some  of  the  corries  above,  when  they 
rose  to  the  agitated  surface,  the  broken  spray  struck 
ai^ainst  their  silvery  sides,  and  then  mounted  with 
them  into  the  air,  in  jets  of  several  feet  high,  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  sparkling  turmoil  of  distracted 
waters  in  the  nearer  portion  of  the  loch,  which  was 
itself  very  wild  and  desolate,  being  encompassed 
on  both  sides  by  barren,  rocky  mountains,  unvaried 
by  the  leafy  shade  of  either  shrub  or  tree.  So 
woodless,  indeed,  is  that  craggy  portion  of  the  pas- 
toral world,  that  we  were  sorely  perplexed  by  the 
breaking  of  one  of  the  rollock  pms  or  a  boat  which 
the  lamented  Lord  Dunmore  had  the  kindness  to 
desire  his  people  to  draw  over  the  heather  for  our 
use,  for  a£ouple  of  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  There 
is  first  rate  angling  also  in  the  lochs  to  the  north  of 
his  Lordship's  shooting  lodze  of  Buouavonsaidh, 
particularly  m  Loch  Ouladaule.  There  are  salmon 
in  the  river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of 
Loch  Losivagh,  and  which  flows  from  a  chain  af 
neighbouring  lochs,  but  just  above  where  it  meets 
the  tide-way,  it  falls  over  a  broad  smooth  expanse 
of  sheeted  rock,  on  the  face  of  which  its  waters 
spread  diffiised,  until  they  are  in  many  places  not 
more  than  a  few  inches  deep,  so  that  it  is  hard 
work  for  the  fish  to  ascend  ;  an<l  even  above  that 
shelving  sheet  they  meet  with  obstructions  in  the 
smaller  but  more  restricted  rapids  which  occupy  a 
higher  rocky  gorge,  the  dark  cavernous  sides  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  certain  places  to  be  all  be- 
spangled with  the  scaly  covering  of  these  adventu- 
rous creatures,  worn  from  their  lustrous  sides,  as 
they  seek  (and  often  seek  in  vain)  to  bound  up- 
wards to  those  more  tranquil  waters  where  they  had 
their  birth.  That  they  do  eventually,  by  hook  or 
crook  (more  probably  the  latter  than  the  former), 
make  their  way  into  the  upland  streams,  we  how- 
ever ascertained  by  finding  a  dozen  or  two  of  sal- 
mon parr  among  the  smaller  fishes  for  which  we 
angled  one  morning,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question.  We  fished  Loch  Scourst  and 
other  lochs  in  Harris,  during  the  third  week  of  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  sport  seemed  to  be  im- 
proving every  day.  As  the  streams  are  necessarily 
small  in  that  narrow  range  of  country,  the  autum- 
nal rains  are  required  to  bring  the  sea  trout  up  into 
the  lochs. 

We  greatly  regret  that  our  already  more  thaA 
exhausted  limits  (we  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
having  used  the  word  **  briefly  *'  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  present  Article)  debar  us  from 
making  any  lengthened  extracts  either  from  our 
own  notes,  or  those  of  our  correspondents,  regard- 
ing the  general  angling  in  the  Long  Island,  as  the 
extendeid  insular  range,  including  Lewis,  Harris, 
&o.,  from  the  Butt  to  Barrow  Head  is  usually  called. 
Neither  Mr.  Stoddart  nor  any  other  writer  has 
given  us  information  as  to  the  angling  capabilities 
of  these  outer  Hebrides,  of  the  slightest  use  to  man 
or  boy.    The  grtat  distriet  of  Lewis  now  Mjoioes 
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20  pounds  or  upwards.     In  regard  to  oom- 
mon  trout,  there  seem  to  be  scarcely  any 


in  a  good  proTtsional  gotemmeQt>  under  James 
Matbeson,  Esq^  M.P.,  the  fortunate  and  accommo- 
dating owner,  in  another  quarter,  of  Loch  Craggie, 
near  Lairg,  commemorated  in  our  last  Number. 
We  can  here  only  make  way  for  one  or  two  very 
brief  memoranda,  with  which  we  were  (avoared  in 
August,  1S44,  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder. 
••  Loch  Roag,  on  the  western  side  of  Lewis,  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting^,  from  there  being  a  very  fine 
Pictish  tower,  called  Dun  Callowa,  near  which  a 
lake  is  said  to  abound  in  trout.  But  although  we 
tried  it,  we  could  expiscate  none  of  them.  At  the 
upper  end  of  Loch  Roag  are  the  finest  and  most 
perfectly  arranged  Druidical  remains  I  have  yet 
met  with.  The  moss,  or  peat-bog,  has  grown  up 
six  feet  upon  the  stones.  Here  we  fished  a  &boiis 
salmon  stream  and  lake,  but  there  are  cruives  at 
the  mouth,  and  all  I  killed  was  eight  pounds  of 
herrings  and  small  fry.  But  I  have  more  encou- 
raging accounts  to  give  you  of  our  after  progress. 
Coming  down  the  east  side  of  the  island,  we  ran  into 
Loch  Clay,  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  Loch 
Seafortb.  There  I  found  a  certain  Loch  Laxdale 
(I  know  you  love  the  name  of  Lax,  endeared  by 
Scandinavian  recollections),  a  short  mile  inland 
from  opposite  our  anchorage  ground.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful small  fresh  water  lake,  with  a  nice  little  river 
running  from  it,  and  every  inch  of  the  lake  may  be 
fished  (if  you  so  desire)  without  wetting  the  soie  of 
your  foot  I  went  up  there  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  on  board  the  cutter  in  good  time  in 
the  evening,  with  twelve  sea  trout,  weighing 
twenty.four  pounds,  besides  three  pounds  of  smail 
fry,  making  in  that  short  time  twenty-seven  pounds 
in  all.  Next  day  I  fished  now  and  then  at  inter- 
vals, for  it  was  almost  a  dead  calm,  and  the  water 
as  smooth  and  motionless  as  a  mirror  I  killed, 
however,  one  sea  trout  of  four  and  a  half  pounds, 
and  a  few  others  of  a  smaller  size.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  went  up  again  by  three  or  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  the  very  first  cast,  I  hooked  and  killed 
a  sea  trout  of  five  and  a  half  pounds,  and  soon 
afterwards,  one  of  four  pounds  ten  ounces,  and  then 
a  third  of  three  and  a  naif  pounds,  besides  half  a 
dozen  smaller  ones,  weighing  together  five  and  a 
half  pounds.  So  that  during  these  three  short  and 
Casual  trips  to  Loch  Laxdale,  I  killed  fifty-three 
pounds  weight  of  fish.  Don't  forget  to  tell  C.  N. 
tliat  my  largest  was  taken  with  a  *  yellow  profes- 
sor.*" "At  Rowdil  we  got  a  pilot  to  thread  us 
through  the  dangers  of  the  Soiind  of  Harris,  and 
there  we  had  occasion  to  anchor  at  Buonantroo, 
where  1  tried  a  loch  of  considerable  size,  and  very 
peculiar  character.  It  is  at  all  times  of  the  ti4e  as 
salt  and  bitter  as  any  part  of  the  sea,  onlv  a  very 
small  stream  running  into  it  from  a  fresh  water 
^lake  a  little  higher  up.  Its  shores  all  round  are 
'  covered  by  sea-weed,  and  the  tide  rises  and  falls 
within  it  quite  regularly.  While  a  man  was  kill- 
ing capital  rock  cod  from  one  boat  with  hook  and 
hand-line,  I  was  catching  excellefit  sea  trout  with 
vod*  line,  and  fly,  from  anothar,  and  I  took  some 
also  from  the  side.  The  day  was  far  too  bright  for 
Angling,  but  yet  we  killed  in  those  saline  waters 
nineteen  sea  trout,  weighing  fifteen  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  what  you  will  probably  think  more 
surprising,  I  here  caught  a  fine  real  lake  or  fVesh 
water  trout,  about  a  pound  in  weight,  and  in  prime 
condition.** 

We  shell  only  add,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
Barra  (we  crossed  towards  it  from  Kishmal,  or 
Castle  Bay,  upon  the  aastem  shora),  there  is  a  fireth 


of  these  at  all  in  theNamsen.     We  find  the 
fbUowing  entry  on  the  14th  of  August  :— 

"I  this  day  also  caaght  two  brown  trout  of 
two  and  three  pounds  respectively;  they  are 
almost  the  only  ones  of  that  species  (the  river* 
trout)  which  I  have  taken  in  the  Namseo,  where 
they  are  rare,  from  the  scarcity  of  food  contained 
in  rivers  that  flow  over  siliceous  rocks." — ^Vol.  i. 
p.  373. 

The  second  of  the  "Two  Summers  in 
Norway,'^  was  that  of  1839.  Our  author 
reached  his  old  quarters  at  Mediaa  by  the 
llth  of  July,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  his  £:>rmer  friends.  He  was  pleased  to 
find  that  the  money  he  had  left  with  them 
had  been  well  laid  out  in  furnishioff  their 
bouses  with  many  domestic  comforts  oefore 
wanting.  The  Namsen  was  still  of  a  milky 
hue,  and  was  rising  mihout  ram^ — a  fact 
which  proved  that  the  snow  was  still  melt- 
ing in  the  uplands  whence  it  draws  its 
source.  His  expectations  of  success  were 
increased  by  bis  being  conscious  that  he 
was  now  far  better  prepared  than  during 
the  preceding  season.  He  had  brought 
with  him  an  abundant  store  of  gigantic  flies, 
made  by  Evatt  of  Warwick  Street,  London, 
and  Kelly  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
latest  of  such  as  are  used  in  the  Tweed  ibr 
Spring  fishing.  They  also  answered  well, 
though  most  severely  tested.  In  general, 
the  most  brilliant  colours  were  the  most 
successful— such  as  blood-red,  bright  orange, 
or  brilliant  blue,  with  splendid  wings  from 
the  golden  pheasant,  and  other  gaudy  birds. 
But  darker  colours  answered  fully  best 
when  the  waters  were  low  and  clear.  At 
times  a  fly  with  a  perfectly  black  body, 
and  jet-black  hackle  entwined  with  broad 
silver  twist,  the  wings  light  or  even  white,* 
was  found  very  killing.  AH  this  shows  that 
in  Norway,  as  nearer  home,  there  is  a 
charm  in  variety,  and  that  probably  more 
depends  upon  the  proper  working  of  the  fly 
than  on  the  special  aspect  of  the  lure  itself. 


water  loch  called  Tangestal,  in  which  we  found 
lake-trout  of  great  beaubr,  and  the  finest  flavour, 
closely  resembling  in  either  attribute,  the  kind  so 
common  in  Loch  Leven  in  Kinrots-sfaire.  Like 
these,  they  wanted  the  crimson  spots,  and  were  of 
similar  dimensions,  not  many  exceeding  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  a  few  falling  much  below  three-quar- 
ters. We  killed  thirteen  in  the  afternoon  (3l8t 
July,  1841),  and  just  before  the  setting  of  a  blazing 
sun,  we  emptied  the  contents  of  our  fishing  pan- 
nier, and  tnen  spread  them  out  upon  a  small 
though  very  gorgeous  purple  bed  of  full-blown  clo- 


**  Wh^ra  verily  (be  sHeat  ereatsnt  nnde 

ISCXDOMd: 

Dead— but  not  •ollled  or  deformed  by  death. 


llyOK 
A  aplendld  iliilit,  tofather  thw  i 
Dead— but  not  •ollled  or  deform 
That  tesnml  to  pity  What  he  eouM  Bot  apsM." 
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A  few  of  the  Tweed  flies,  with  one-half  of 
the  body  black,  and  the  other  bright  orange, 
were  occasionally  successful,  "  but  I  lost 
80  many  large  fish,  either  by  the  Scotch 
hooks  breaking,  or  the  gut  snapping  close 
to  the  head,  that  I  latterly  seldom  employed 
them."  The  best  line  was  found  to  be  a 
silk  one,  well  oiled,  made  by  Martin  Kelly. 
It  ran  out  belter,  was  more  easily  wound 
up,  and  was  also  stronger  than  the  patent 
mixture  of  hair  and  silk.  The  casting  line 
ought  to  be  of  the  strongest  treble  gut,  the 
reel  of  large  size,  and  single  action,  the 
gaff  strong  and  of  wide  curve.  "  As  for 
the  rod,  each  angler  has  his  favourite  maker ; 
but  I  confess  that  afler  trying  many,  I  have 
found  none  equal  to  those  manufactured  by 
George  Eaton  of  Crooked  Lane,  for  perfec- 
tion of  finish,  truth,  and  durability." 

The  second  day  after  his  arrival,  he 
started  with  the  intention  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  Priest  Sorensen  at  Varum,  which 
is  towards  a  couple  of  miles  below  the 
Spsekkan  Pool,  at  which  latter  he  was  for- 
tunately  delayed  by  a  storm  of  rain,  and 
<<  where  the  most  glorious  sport  subsequently 
detained  him  till  the  evening."  Fresh  fish 
were  continually  running  up,  as  was  shown 
by  the  <*sea  lice"  still  adhering  to  them. 
He  rose  sixteen  fish  in  the  ak>ve-named 
pool,  of  which  he  killed  ten,  and  of  these. 
Use  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
pounds.  This  day  produced  a  total  of  187 
pounds.  On  the  following  Monday  he  killed 
a  twenty-eight  pounder  in  the  Possland 
Reach  ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  what  awaited 
him  when  he  came  to  the  Llbow  Pool : — 

^  Here  a  fisk  rose,  evidently  of  great  size,  bat 
unfortunately  missed  the  fly ;  ami  atthongh  I 
tried  two  or  three  other  beaatifol  deceptions,  I 
conkl  not  induce  it  to  stir  again,  ontil  an  irresistp 
able  red  fly  of  Evatt's  tempted  it  to  its  destruc- 
tion. Yet  even  then  it  took  not  the  fly  into  its 
mouth ;  but  by  good  luck  I  struck  the  barbed 
steel  into  the  muscle  of  the  pectoral  fin,  which 
aflbrded  as  good  a  hold,  thouffb  of  course  not  so 
much  command  over  the  flsh  as  if  it  had  been 
fixed  in  the  jaw.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  the 
monster  was  hiffhly  *  indiornant  of  the  guile* — 
shooting  up  ancT  down  and  athwart  the  stream 
with  a  speed  extremely  difficult  to  follow ;  and  to 
attempt  to  curb  him  at  the  first  was  entirely  out 
of  the  Question.  At  length,  however,  by  what 
appeared  to  myself  and  the  boatmen  to  be  dexter- 
ous handling,  1  succeeded  in  steerins  him  into  a 
deep  still  pool,  where  I  bore  upon  mm  with  my 
whole  strength,  and  afler  several  ine^tnaJ 
struggles,  brought  him  near  enough  to  be  ffaf&d. 
In  a  few  seconds  more  it  was  weighed,  and 
proved  to  be  over  forty  pounds — the  heaviest  fish 
I  had  ever  killed  on  this  or  any  other  river. 
When  I  saw  the  huge  creature  stretched  upon 
the  shore,  with  his  deep  thick  flanks,  and  enor- 
mously powerful  tail  and  fins,  I  could  scarcely 


comprekend  bow  I  had  in  so  tkort  a  time  bafled 
his  utmost  strength  in  bis  native  element** — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

This  giant  only  took  half  an  hour  to  kill 
— a  fact  which  confirms  our  own  experience, 
that  it  is  not  always  the  largest  salmon  that 
occupy  the  longest  time.  Our  author  found 
that  those  of  twenty-eight  pounds  were  usu- 
ally both  stronger  and  more  active  than  the 
others  of  greater  size. 

On  his  way  upwards  to  Mediaa,  he  ob- 
served to  his  infinite  annoyance,  a  seal 
also  making  its  way  in  the  same  direction, 
evidently  in  pursuit  of  the  shoal  of  sal- 
mon which  had  recently  arrived;  and  on 
the  following  day,  near  Vssrum,  another  of 
those  unwelcome  intruders  showed  his  bull- 
dog visage  above  the  surface  just  as  the 
angler  reached  a  favourite  pool,  and  so  he 
hi^  away  to  Fiskum  Foss.  There,  by  the 
side,  or  rather  on  the  surface  of  his  old  fa- 
miliar places,  where  two  short  summers  back 
he  was  **  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  he 
was  now  doomed  to  disappointment  from  the 
spread  of  knowledge. 

<*  I  had  immediate  and  most  disagreeable  proof 
that  the  passion  for  angling  had  wonderfully  ex- 
tended since  I  was  last  here.  On  reaching  the 
Boat  Pool,  I  saw  it  was  already  pre-occupied  by  a 
couple  of  men  from  Crothland ;  and  either  they  or 
others  regularly  fished  the  best  places  on  every 
favourable  evening.  By  far  the  most  annoying  of 
these  interlopers,'''  was  Jacob  of  RosssBtter,  who 
lived  close  to  the  splendid  pool  I  have  named  after 
him.  The  very  first  day  I  attempted  to  fish  there, 
he  came  down  in  his  bcmt,  and  signified  to  me,  in 
most  uncivil  terms,  that  he  expected  I  should  give 
him  up  all  the  fish  I  might  catch,  although,  even 
by  their  own  customs,  he  was  only  half  owner  of 
the  water.  And  upon  my  telling  him  he  should 
have  his  fair  share  of  what  I  caught,  in  the  same 
way  as  he  well  knew  I  treated  all  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  he  proceeded  in  a  very  impertinent 
way  to  fish  the  pool  in  conjunctbn  with  me— a 
process  which  he  only  varied  subsequently  by 
doing  the  same  every  day  before  me.  One  eve- 
ning, however,  he  was  more  than  usually  obnox- 
ious, for,  after  having  spoiled  my  sport  in  the 
lower  pools,  directly  that  he  observed  me  on  my 
return  homewards,  he  pushed  on  before  me  to 
anticipate  me  in  my  own  [7]  Boat  Pool,  where  be 
knew  I  always  took  my  latest  cast  Seeing  his  * 
object,  I  allowed  him  plenty  of  time,  thinking  he 
would  become  tired  and  depart ;  but  I  misjudged 
my  man !  On  my  arrival  at  that  immense  pool, 
he  instantly  left  the  upper  part  where  he  was 
fishing,  and  bearing  down  upon  me,  in  the  most 


*  Ths  annoyance,  we  doubt  not,  was  great ;  the 
**  interlopiog,"  by  a  native,  was  auuther  and  a  dtf* 
ferent  question,  and  might  possibly  have  admitted 
at  least  of  the  retort  courteous.  Was  the  excellent 
author  of  '*  Two  Summers  in  Norway**  born  aad 
brad  in  that  cooatrjr  ? 
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insolent  inanDer»  twnng  bis  boot  ronnd  aetnaBj 
upon  my  line.  It  was  well  for  him  that  I  was 
not  a  man  of  war,  or  tlie  indignant  remonstrances 
I  showered  on  him  in  my  best  Norsk,  would  have 
been  replaced  by  more  intelligible  indications  of 
my  feelings." — IhkL  p.  17. 

But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  ills 
that  life  is  heir  to,  he  had  great  sport  at 
times  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  river. 
Thus,  one  morning,  after  shooting  some 
capercailzie,  he  took  his  boat  up  the  rapids 
into  the  Foss  Pool,  which  is  the  highest  of  all. 
There  was  such  a  heavy  swell  of  water  in 
the  river  as  to  render  this  both  a  dangerous 
and  a  difficult  operation.  The  thundering 
torrent  which  rushed  over  the  great  precipice, 
and  into  the  boiling  abyss  beneath,  threatened 
every  moment  to  carry  them  away  down- 
wards,  but  they  made  good  their  entrance  to 
the  pool,  although  entirely  drenched  by  the 
heavy  spray.  From  a  rock,  that  advanced 
as  near  to  the  cataract  as  they  dared  to 
penetrate,  he  rose  an  immense  fish  amid  the 
roaring  breakers.  He  seemed  not  less  than 
forty  pounds,  and  dwelling  in  a  wild  abode, 
proved  about  the  wildest  of  his  clan,  for  he 
plunged  at  once  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
cataract,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
sounding  its  lowest  depths.  The  line  was 
ne-arly  run  out,  no  one  knowing  exactly 
where  the  fish  had  gone,  when  he  was  sudden- 
ly seen  springing  amidst  the  foaming  surge, 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yaixls. 
He  then  made  some  desperate  efforts  to  es- 
cape into  the  lower  pool,  whither  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  follow,  except  by  shoot- 
ing a  rapid  of  so  perilous  a  character, 
that  our  angler  preferred  the  othe?  risk  of 
holding  on  by  main  force,  in  hope  to  stay  his 
struggles.  Each  instant  it  was  expected 
that  some  portion  of  either  rod  or  line  would 
give  way,  but  so  good  and  true  were  both 
that  they  bore  the  enormous  pressure  bravely, 
and  the  monster  was  beginning  already  to 
come  up  the  stream  with  manifest  symptoms 
of  incipient  weakness,  when  after  half  an 
hour's  nrK36t  splendid  play — **  the  hook  came 
out  of  his  mouth  and  he  escaped."  Without 
wasting  time  in  vain  regrets,  the  sportsman 
returned  again  to  the  same  rock,  and  at  the 
first  cast  hooked  another  fine  salmon,  ob- 
viously, however,  greatly  less  than  that 
which  he  had  lost.  **  Yet  did  he  look  most 
magnificent  from  the  elevated  spot  on  which 
I  stood,  as  he  darted  forwards  through  the 
eddying  foam  to  seize  the  fly."  He  pursued 
at  first  exactly  the  same  tactics  as  his  pre- 
decessor, and  persisting  still  more  pertina- 
ciously in  rushing  down  the  rapid,  it  was  re- 
solved to  follow  him  at  all  hazards,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  second  of  so 
fine  a  pair.     They  were  dreadfully  knocked 


about,  and  very  nearly  swamped  in  the  at- 
tempt :  however,  they  descended  safely  into 
Karnen's  Pool,  still  holding  by  the  salmon, 
and  there  the  glittering  spoil  was  laid  upon 
the  shore  in  peace.  It  weighed  upwards  of 
twenty-eight  pounds. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  when  an. 
sling  on  the  Namsen,  to  make  a  point  of  be- 
ing on  some  choice  pool,  whenever,  from  the 
condition  of  the  water,  fish  may  be  expected 
to  be  running  up.  They  rest  in  certain 
places  only  for  a  time,  during  which,  how- 
ever,  they  take  the  fly  cheerfully,  and  then 
rapidly  passing  upwards  leave  the  place  de- 
serted. Our  author  gives  a  good  example  of 
this  at  Gunhild's  Berg,  near  the  pastor's 
house,  at  Vserum.*  He  could  distinctly  see 
the  salmon  springing  up  the  rapid  at  its 
lower  end,  and  these  seemed  to  be  fresh 
fish  each  time.  Altogether  he  rose  eighteen 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  several 
of  them  very  large  and  strong.  He  landed 
two  of  twenty-eight  pounds  each,  two  of 
nearly  twenty  pounds  each,  and  five  grilse. 
But  when  he  tried  the  same  pool  again  in 
the  evening,  not  a  fish  was  to  be  seen. 
They  had  probably  all  passed  upwards. 
On  the  27th  of  July  he  killed  nine  salmon, 
four  of  which  made  an  aggregate  of  eighty- 
five  pounds.  On  the  99th  he  likewise  killed 
the  same  number — two  of  them  weighing 
together  fifly-one  pounds.  On  the  6th  of 
August  he  captured  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds  weight,  one  fish  being  thirty  pounds. 
But  the  moat  successful  day  of  all  (and  with 
it  we  shall  conclude  this  killing  catalogue) 
was  achieved  while  paying  a  farewell  vidt 
to  Fiskum  Foss.  We  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  it  recorded  in  all  the  annals 
ofthe  piscatorial  art. 

He  had  scarcely  commenced  when,  oflT  a 
rock  in  the  Boat  Pool,  he  hooked,  and  after 
lengthened  play,  killed  a  beautifully  shaped 
fish  of  thirty- four  pounds :  then  a  fine  twen- 
ty-four pounder,  and  a  third  of  only  eleven 
pounds.  This  was  of  itself  a  fair  day's 
wage  for  a  short  day's  work,  but  in  the  Foes 
Rapid  he  ere  long  killed  a  thirty-three 
pounder,  besides  one  of  eighteen  pounds  and 
a  grilse.  He  then  with  great  difficultv 
worked  his  frail  bark  into  that  wildest  of  all  , 
wild  waters,  the  Foss  Pool,  already  mentioned 


*  The  inhabitants  of  this  forlorn  man$€  for  thir- 
teen weeks  of  winter  never  tee  the  tan.  The  lu- 
minary makes  bat  a  small  rise  above  the  horizon, 
and  it  so  chances  that  the  rocky  and  precipitoas 
range  of  the  Steen-Feld  so  overhangs  Vierum  to 
the  eastward  as  to  conceal  the  source  of  light.  The 
well -remembered  and  much  hoped  for  day  on 
which  the  long  lost  orb  first  shows  its  disk  in  par- 
tial brightness  among  rocky  crags  is  obserrej  as  a 
fBte  by  all  arowid. 
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more  than  once,  and  at  the  risk  of  heing 
overwhelmed  proceeded  to  fish  a  small  ex- 
tent of  flat  surface,  hy  the  side  of  the  boil- 
ing  torrent.  Scarcely  had  he  cast  his  fly 
into  it,  than  it  was  seized  by  an  enormous 
salmon,  which,  however,  proving  slightly 
hooked,  escaped.  The  very  next  minute  a 
monster  of  similar  size  dashed  through  the 
rushing  waters  <*  and  I  instantly  felt  that  he 
was  firmly  hooked."  The  salmon  felt  so 
too,  and  with  a  sauve  qui  pent  kind  of  pur- 
pose,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
fall.  Baflled  by  the  power  even  of  his  own 
accustomed  element,  he  now  rushed  wildly 
up  and  down,  with  great  courage  and  deter- 
mination,  but  with  such  irregularity  of  course 
as  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  retain  a 
correct  or  commanding  hold  upon  him.  '*  I 
could  not  stand  in  the  boat  that  danced  on 
the  bounding  breakers ;  scarcely  could  I 
see  or  hear,  so  blinded  was  I  with  the  spray, 
■o  deafened  by  the  cataract's  dreadful  roar ;" 
at  last  the  fish  made  down  the  stream  as  if 
to  quit  the  pool,  and  the  angler,  nothing 
daunted,  prepared  to  follow  through  the 
dangerous  rapid.  But  the  courage  of  the 
former  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
he  took  refuge  behind  a  deep  sunk  rock, 
fVom  which  it  required  great  labour  to  dig- 
lodffe  him.  At  length  he  yielded  to  his  fate, 
and  on  being  landed  *<  was  found  to  weigh 
thirty-seven  pounds;  but  though  therefore 
not  the  heaviest  he  was  by  nearly  an  inch 
the  longest  salmon  I  had  ever  killed,  mea- 
suring rather  over  four  feet."    . 

In  the  same  spot,  and  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, 6ur  redoubtable  angler  and  author  af- 
terwards slew  two  beautiful  fresh-run  fish, 
of  twenty- four  and  eighteen  pounds  each. 
He  then  hooked  two  others  of  great  size, 
one  of  which  (certainly  not  under  thirty 
pounds)  he  played  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  he  broke  his  line  during  the  contest  by 
entangling  it  round  a  rock — a  misfortune  to 
be  less  wondered  at  than  regretted,  in  so 
outrageous  a  place.  He  finally  concluded 
this  great  achievement  by  landing  a  pretty 
salmon  of  ten  pounds,  and  a  small  grilse, 
making  eleven  fish  in  all,  with  a  total  weight, 
for  one  day's  work,  of  216  pounds!  We 
shall  only  add  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay: — 

"  Heaven  help  him !"  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 
**  And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arais 
Was  never  done  before." 

We  dare  not  now  trust  ourselves  with  any 
detailed  description  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Scandinavian  scenery ;  but  assuredly, 
nowhere    does    a    "  Midsummer    Night's 


Dream'*  appear  more  beautifbl  than  to  him 
whose  feet  are  on  the  mountains  of  Norway 
— who  overlooks,  from  some  lofly  peak,  the 
far-gleaming  waveless  Fiord,  stretching  its 
liquid  lustre  inland  for  many  a  mile,  its 
broadening  sea-ward  way  broken  up  by 
countless  wooded  isles — while  a  flush  of 
golden  lustre,  midnight  though  it  be,  suf- 
fuses all  the  northern  sky ;  or  who,  emerg- 
ing  from 

^  The  lone  pine-forest's  immemorial  shade,** 

looks  far  upwards  into  the  blue  profound, 
and  there  beholds  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
Sneehatten  range — all  pure  and  stainless  in 
their  majesty,  yet  responding  visibly  by  ra- 
diant summits  to  that  northern  splendour, 
where  the  sparkling  verge  of  the  scarcely 
breathing  ocean  shares  with  many  a  deep 
recession  seen  through  "gorgeous  cloud- 
land,"  in  the  unveilable  lustre  of  the  sun — 
itself  invisible,  though  full  of  glory.  Or, 
let  the  traveller  descend  into  the  vale  below 
— (if  an  angler,  he  is  there  already) — just 
where  it  becomes  restricted  by  a  rocky 
gorge.  Even  in  that  lower  region  it  is 
scarcely  darker  than  a  sombre  day,  but  far 
more  solemn,  and  serene,  and  dream-like. 
The  very  shrubs  and  trees  are  all  as  still 
and  motionless  as  death. 

<*  The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills,** 

seems  more  placid  and  profound  than  ever. 
The  "  beautiful  horrors"  of  the  garish  day 
assume  a  dim  and  fixed  solemnity — a  soft- 
ened  austerity  of  aspect,  when  seen  through 
the  tranquillizing  medium  of  that  nocturnal 
holy  twilight.  Nothing  conveys  a  sense  of 
life  or  motion,  save  the  ceaseless  sound  of 
rushing  waters,  bursting  their  way  through 
wave-worn  precipices,  and  seeking,  as  if  m 
boisterous  joy,  their  final  bourn  in  the  insa- 
tiate sea.  Standing  alone  beside  a  great 
cataract  during  the  midnight  hours,  it  is  then 
that  the  solitary  tourist  feels,  as  it  were, 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  all  combined  in  one.  The 
earth  itself,  as  if  subdued,  is  silent  as  the 
grave.  Great  battlements  of  rock,  like 
giant  sentinels,  keep  watch  on  either  side  ; 
while  grey  and  ghastly-looking  crags  appear 
to  rise  amid  the  silvery  spray  and  whirling, 
endless  eddies, — till  by  degrees  we  are  en- 
tranced as  those  that  dream,  and  soon  lose 
the  perception  of  all  other  sights  and  sounds, 
except  the  dazzling  mass  of  the  descending 
and  rebounding  torrent,  and  the  ceaselessly 
resounding  roar  of  that  tumultuous  "  Hell  of 
waters." 
The  important  subject  of  salmon  legiria- 
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tloQ  (we  now  return  to  our  own  country) 
would  require,  as  it  deserves,  a  separate  ar- 
tide  for  its  discussion.  It  is  one,  in  truth, 
of  great  difficulty,  when  the  various  and  dis- 
cordaut  interests  concerned  are  talcen  to  ac- 
count ;  and  it  may  be  found  much  more 
easy  to  alter  than  amend  the  present  laws. 
In  regard  to  some  of  the  great  northern 
rivers,  where  one  or  two  landowners  of  the 
highest  class  possess  the  entire  country,  and 
so  many  exercise  judiciously  their  own  con- 
trolling  powers,  there  are  fewer  difficulties 
in  the  way,  as  a  wise  concern  for  their  own 
interests,  and  the  increase  or  preservation  of 
the  same,  must  make  them  considerate  of 
whatever  plans  or  expedients  may  be  shown 
to  be  most  productive  of  abiding  advantage 
to  themselves  and  successors.  But  in  a  far- 
flowing  river  like  the  Tweed,  which  lifts  its 
early  voice, 

**  a  fitful  sound, 
Wafted  o'er  sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound," 

and  af\er  flowing  through  innumerable  in- 
termediate  possessions,  lordly  and  of  low 
degree,  finally  expands  its  glittering  waters 
until 

**  hamlets,  towers,  and  towns, 
And  blue-topp*d  hills  behold  them  from  afar!" 

the  circumstances  of  the  6ase  are  changed. 
The  great  practical  difficulty  arises  from 
this — ^that  the  most  valuable  portions  of  all 
salmon  rivers  are  at  or  near  their  mouths, 
which  portions,  at  the  same  time,  strictly 
speaking,  do  not  produce  a  single  fish — ^that 
is,  the  breeding  grounds  are  in  the  compara- 
tively shallow  streams  and  tributaries  of  the 
upper  country,  where  the  grown  salmon, 
besides  being  fewer  in  number,  have  become 
greatly  deteriorated  as  articles  of  food.  It 
thus  happens  that  while  one  set  of  propri- 
etors act  as  nurserymen,  in  sparing  instead 
of  spearing  the  parent  fishes,  and  rearing  the 
young  for  a  couple  of  years  continuously, 
till  they  become  smolts,  and  so  make  their 
way  sea- wards,  another  set  reap  almost  the 
entire  and  exclusive  advantage  of  their  after- 
growth, by  intercepting  their  return  upwards, 
as  grilse  or  salmon,  by  means  of  stake-nets, 
or  by  hauling  in  hordes  of  glittering  hun- 
dreds, at  a  single  sweep  along  the  slimy 
shores.  This  is  much  as  if  a  flock  of  young 
or  yearling  lambs,  after  depasturing,  during 
their  innocence,  on  one  man's  mountain, 
were  to  betake  themselves  suddenly  to  some 
far  distant  valley,  and  when  they  sought  to 
return,  after  attaining  to  a  more  mature  con- 
dition, were  to  be  greedily  seized  and  inter- 
cepted as  the  entire  and  exclusive  property 
of  the  last  feeders,  without  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  the  owner  of  the  natal  pastures. 


No  doubt,  as  regards  fish,  the  deep  marine 
valleys,  where  the  great  increase  of  growth 
has  taken  place,  are  no  man's  property,  be- 
ing beneath  the  highway  of  the  world,  and 
so  cost  nothing  to  any  heritor,  either  high  or 
low,  who  on  that  score  can  claim  no 
compensation  ;  but  still,  the  nK)st  ma^nifi- 
cent  salmon  that  ever  showed  its  broad  and 
silvery  lustre  through  the  net's  black  cord- 
age, must  have  begun  by  being  a  parr 
(most  probably  another  person's),  and  must 
have  been  bom  and  bred  in  some  far  distant 
rippling  ford,  which  never  felt  the  swell- 
ing of  the  injurious  sea.  For  every  pair  of 
adult  salmon  which  an  upland  proprietor, 
whether  greater  small,  preserves  till  the 
completion  of  the  spawning  process,  hun- 
dreds of  grilse  and  salmon  accrue  to  the 
owners  or  lessees  of  the  lower  portions,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  thereafter ; 
so  that  unless  some  encouraging  compensa- 
tion is  awarded  lo  the  owners  of  the  breeding 
and  early  feeding  grounds,  by  those  who 
capture  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
the  adult  fishes,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
so  little  is  done  to  stop  the  destructive  slaugh- 
ter of  unwholesome  breeders  throughout 
the  winter  season.  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  convince  any  one  (least  of  all  a  hungry 
poacher)  that  a  bad  salmon  is  worse  than  no 
salmon  at  all  ;  and  as  the  small  proprietors 
in  the  upland  vales  reap  no  advantage  from 
encouraging  the  breed,  their  indiflerenoe  to 
the  spearing  of  the  parents  is  in  entire  ac- 
cordance  with  the  natural  constitution  of 


man. 


*The  tpeiripg  of  salmon  daring  the  breeding 
season  is  practised  not  only  in  the  fords  and  shal- 
lows of  the  upper  districts,  but  systematically,  on 
a  great  scale,  in  the  deeper  and  more  product!?* 
waters  lower  down. 

"  All  who  have  witnessed,'*  says  Mr.  Stoddart, 
"  night  leistering  on  Tweed,  during  the  autumnal 
or  winter  months,  will  acknowledge  that  even  the 
romantic  character  which  torch  light  and  scenery 
invest  it  with,  fails  as  an  apology  for  the  ignoble, 
wasteful,  and  injurious  nature  of  the  occupation. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  pursued  either  during 
the  spawning  season  itself,  or  when  the  fish  are 
heavy  with  roe,— when  they  are  red  or  foul,  having 
lain  a  considerable  time  in  the  river,  and,  more- 
over, when  they  have  lost  all  power  of  escape,  or 
are  cut  off  from  exercising  it,  both  by  the  lowness 
of  water,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
hemmed  in  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  pool  or  place 
of  action,  by  nets  and  other  contrivances  stretched 
from  bank  to  bank. 

•*  It  can  scarcely  be  credited, — ^but  I  relate  a  fact 
known  to  many  on  Tweedside — that  about  four  or 
five  years  ago  upwards  of  three  hundred  breeding 
fish,  salmon  and  grilses,  were  slaughtered  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night,  from  one  boat,  out  of  a 
stretch  of  water  not  far  from  Melrose,  two  leinters 
only  being  employed,  and  of  this  number — I  allude 
to  the  fish— scarcely  one  was  actually  fit  to  be  used 
as  food,  while  by  hr  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
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Some  advantages  arise  even  from  pro- 
longing the  period  of  rod-fishing  beyond  that 
of  the  purely  oemmeroial  modes  of  capture, 
such  as  those  by  stake-nets,  and  net  and 
cobble.  All  our  salmon  fisheries  north  of 
the  Tweed  close  on  the  14th  of  September 
to  all  modes  of  capture  whatever ;  but  even 
the  net-fishing  of  the  Tweed  and  her  tribu- 
taries is  open  till  the  15th  October,  while 
rod-fishine  is  allowed  thereafter  till  the  7th 
of  the  following  month.  Now,  this  is  at 
least  some  concession,  though  by  no  means 
an  adequate  compensation,  to  the  proprietors 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  whose  posi- 
tion is  so  much  less  favourable  for  sport,  eoid 
like  most  other  acts  of  fairness,  it  carries  its 
reward  along  with  it;  for  during  that  period 
the  proprietors  in  question  become  the  wil. 
ling  guardians  of  the  river,  and  debar  the 
burning  of  the  water,  and  oth<»r  nocturnal 
mal-practices,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  legiti- 
mate angling  during  daylight.  Thus  the 
most  secure  protection  from  the  poacher  of 
the  heavy-spawning  fish,  during  these  three 
weeks,  is  where  the  streams  are  looked  after 
for  legitimate  purposes,  by  the  honest  angler, 
whose  most  successful  achievements  with 
rod  and  line  can  never  prove  Injurious  to  the 
general  stock. 

But  under  the  present  law,  as  applicable 
to  Scotch  rivers  in  general,  the  few  streams 
that  may  be  partially  preserved  for  angling, 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  usually  well 
swept  with  the  net  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, being  the  last  day  in  which  fishing  of 
any  kind  is  permitted  by  law.  The  propri- 
etor, in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  most 
willingly  forbear  using  the  net,  were  he  per- 
mitted to  continue  or  bestow  the  privilege 
of  angling  for  three  weeks  longer ;  but  this 


female  salmon,  on  the  eve  of  depositing  their  ooa. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso  upwards  of  ninetj^ 
have  frequently  been  butchered  with  this  imple- 
ment during  a  single  night,  from  one  boat,  all  of 
them  fish  in  the  same  rank  and  unhealthy  condi- 
tion above  described.  In  September,  1S46,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  moderate  calculation,  no  fewer  than 
4000  spawning  fish,  consisting  chiefly  of  full-grown 
salmon,  and  comprehending  the  principal  breeding 
stock  of  the  season,  those  fish  which,  from  their 
forward  state, promised  the  earliest  and  most  vigf>r- 
ous  supply  or  fry,  were  slaughtered  in  Tweed, 
with  the  consent  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
apper-holders  of  fishings  in  the  manner  I  speak  of. 
Need  it  be  said,  that  the  injury  done  to  thp.  salmon 
fishings  in  general,  by  this  mal-practice  on  the 
part  of  two  or  three  lesser  proprietors,  is  incalcula- 
fcle,  and  when  linked  with  the  doings  of  noachers 
during  close-time,  to  which  it  unquetitionably  gives 
encouragement,  and  the  system  pursued  on  Tweed, 
of  capturing  and  destroying  the  kelts  and  baggits, 
it  must  operate  most  prejudicially  against  any  plan 
to  farther  the  breeding  of  this  highlyprized  article 
of  food.** — AngUr'M  Compatiion, — Jvote  to  p.  254. 


boon  being  denied  him,  be  has  not,  as  on  the 
Tweed,  any  inducement  to  fi>rbear,  and  so 
he  appropriates  to  himself  parents  and  pro- 
geny by  one  relentless  haul.  A  single  ex- 
ample may  be  mentioned,  among  the  nume- 
rous  oases  of  a  like  nature  which  have  come 
within  our  knowledge.  In  a  small  Highland 
river,  a  protected  pool  was  drawn  on  the 
14th  of  September  last,  when  35  salmon  and 
grilse,  and  upwards  of  200  sea-trout  were 
taken  at  one  sweep— the  proprietor  declaring 
to  those  above  and  below  him,  that  he  would 
gladly  have  forborne  the  use  of  the  net,  had 
three  weeks'  additional  angling  been  allowed 
by  law — ^in  which  case  the  majority  of  these 
fish  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
left  in  the  river,  to  people  with  parf  each 
rippling  shallow  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Again,  the  Legislature  has  very  properly 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  net  during  the  prin- 
cipal period  of  the  spawning  season,  but 
without  trenching  too  deeply  on  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  great  fisheries  near  the  river's 
mouth,  where  no  spawning  takes  place,  and 
where  clean  fish  are  always  hovering  in  the 
tide-way,  it  could  not  debar  the  net  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time ;  and  thus  it  hap. 
pens,  that  while  the  seaward  proprietors  are 
reaping  an  early  harvest  from  the  high  price 
of  well-condition%d  winter  fish,  those  in  the 
uplands,  if  they  use  the  net  at  all  when  the 
season  opens  (1st  day  of  February),  get 
nothing  but  lean  and  hungry  Cassio- looking 
kelts,  intermingled,  it  may  be,  with  a  rema- 
nent portion  of  still  unspawned  breeders. 
These  fi^h  are  all  comparatively  useless  till 
they  reach  the  sea,  and  of  ihis  the  upper 
heritors  are  well  aware ;  but  they  also  know 
and  consider  that  that  marine  amelioration 
takes  place  for  other  people's  benefit,  and  that 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  they  themselves 
will  never  see  them  more,  and  so  the  im- 
provident and  unproductive  slaughter  is  not 
stayed.  But  make,  by  whatever  means,  the 
fishing  of  the  upper  proprietor  worthy  of  his 
care  as  an  angling  station,  and  he  will  oflen 
cease  to  use  the  net  at  all.  The  practice  of 
leistering  will  be  also  put  an  end  to;  and 
landowners,  or  their  wealthy  English  te- 
nants for  the  time  being,  will  then  protect  the 
salmon  in  the  streams,  just  as  assiduously 
as  they  now  do  the  game  upon  the  hill- 
sides.*    It  is  certain  that  the  severest  laws 


•  A  great  rise  of  rent  is  frequently  obtained  from 
a  limited  portion  of  a  river  by  devoting  it  exclu- 
sively to  artiatieal  instead  of  commercial  purposes, 
We  some  time  ago  read  as  follows  in  the  JTe/so 
Chronicle: — **  Increase  of  the  value  of  the  salmon 
fishings  on  the  Tweed.->The  fishings  on  the  Tweed 
at  Edenmouth,  belonging  to  John  Waldie,  Esq.,  of 
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of  a  merely  prohibHory  nature  will  not  suf- 
fice to  secure  the  object  aimed  at.  Simple 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  proprietor  is  not 
enough j  while  acts  of  a  positive  nature  are 
required.  He  must  not  only  obey  the  law 
himself,  but  by  toilsome  and  expensive  watch 
and  ward,  must  enforce  the  obedience  of  his 
tenantry,  of  their  families  and  servants,  and 
of  all  curious  cronies  and  country  cousins 
carrying  long  poles  toothed  with  iron,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  or  some  '*lang 
toun,"  where  weavers  congregate, — loo  wise 
in  their  generation  to  work  within  doors  after 
dark,  while  good  flambeaux  can  be  made  of 
tarry  staves,  and  a  slice  of  fried  kipper  is  an 
excellent  relish,  what  time  well-boiled  pota- 
toes  burst  their  cerements,  and  there  is  no 
tax  on  salt. 

Proprietors  must  therefore  not  only  pro- 
tect breeding  salmon  in  winter  (as  they 
protect  breeding  birds  in  spring),  by  abstain- 
ing from  any  act  which,  though  legal  (such 
as  drawing  nets  in  the  upper  pools  on  the 
Ist  of  February),  may  tend  to  prevent  in- 
crease, but  they  must  destroy  their  natural 
enemies  in  the  one  case  just  as  much  as  in 
the  other.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
aforesaid  weavers  are  actually  to  be  put  to 
death,  but  they  must  be  disarmed,  though 
not  destroyed.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
fbh  intent  on  breeding  disregard  the  angler's 
fly ;  but  it  is  an  equally  well  known  and  more 
afiecting  fact,  that  they  do  not,  because  they 
cannot,  disregard  the  leister.  The  delicately 
constructed  rod — so  beautiful  as  a  work  of 
art,  with  its  glittering  gut,  and  cunningly 
devised  though  most  unnatural-looking  lure, 
affords  a  much-prized  and  long-continued 
sport,  with  little  or  no  ultimate  injury  to  the 
general  stock,  for  the  reason  just  assigned, 
that  spawning  fish  usually  avoid  the  fly, 
even  although  it  should  fondly  hover  over 
them  like  an  angel  *' bright  and  fair:"  but 


Uendersyde  Park,  and  which  not  many  years  airo 
only  brought  the  annual  rent  of  J&2],  have  been  let 
within  these  few  days  to  Mr.  Scruton  in  the 
county  of  Durham  for  £210,— beinj?  an  increase  of 
jBl99  per  annum.  From  this  cxtroordinary  rise  of 
rent,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  sporting  gentlemen  to  secure  the  right  of 
fishing  for  salmon  on  the  Tweed,  and  enjoy  an 
amusement  which  attracts  many  distinguished  in- 
dividuals to  our  localibr  during  the  season  for 
angling.*'  There  is  no  cfoubt  that  the  total  rental 
of  a  great  river  might  be  raised  by  the  adoption  of 
tome  other  plan  than  that  which  now  prevails. 
We  believe  that  even  the  lower  proprietors  would 
not  eventually  suffer  by  a  more  enlarged  and  libe- 
ral procedure  on  their  part ;  because,  if  a  icreater 
number  of  adult  fish  were  allowed  to  make  their 
unimpeded  way  to  thespa'Aning  grounds,  the  lat- 
ter would  become  infimttlv  more  productive,  and 
so,  after  a  few  seasons,  the  advantage  would  be 
common  to  all  parties. 
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the  polish  lancers  are  a  cruel  inconside- 
rate crew,  destroying  by  one  fell  blow  a 
countless  progeny  yet  unborn,  with  com- 
paratively slight  advantage  to  them8elve8^ 
as  af^r  all  these  kelts  and  baggtts  afl^rd 
a  poor  unwholesome  food.  But  as  matters 
now  stand,  to  mutual  disadvantage,  between 
the  lower  and  upper  heritors,  and  with  the 
present  careless  control  of  the  latter,  the 
temptation  of  an  eighteen  or  twenty-pounder, 
with  its  back-fin  occasionally  breakmg  the 
water  of  a  shallow  ford,  cannot  be  resisted 
by  ordinary  human  nature, — 

'*  While  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  mote.** 
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Thb  Sabbath  is  God's  gracious  present  to 
a  working  world,  and  for  wearied  minds  and 
bodies  it  is  the  grand  restorative.  The 
Creator  has  given  us  a  natural  restorative — 
deep;  and  a  moral  restorative — Sabbath- 
keeping:  and  it  is  ruin  to'dbpense  with 
either.  Under  the  pressure  of  high  excite- 
ment individuals  have  passed  weeks  together 
with  little  sleep,  or  none ;  but  when  the 
process  is  long  continued,  the  over-driven 
powers  rebel,  and  fever,  delirium,  and  death 
come  on.  Nor  can  the  natural  amount 
be  systematically  curtailed  without  corres- 
ponding mischief.  The  Sabbath  does  not 
arrive  Tike  sleep.  The  day  of  rest  does  not 
steal  over  us  like  the  hour  of  slumber.  It 
does  not  entrance  us  almost  whether  we 
will  or  not ;  but  addressing  us  as  intelligent 
beings,  our  Creator  assures  us  that  we  need 
it,  and  bids  us  notice  its  return  artd  court  its 
renovation.  And  if,  going  in  the  face  of 
the  Creator's  kindness,  we  force  ourselves  to 
work  all  days  alike,  it  is  not  long  till  we  pay 
the  forfeit.  The  mental  worker — the  man 
of  business  or  the  man  of  letters — finds  his 
ideas  coming  turbid  and  slow  ;  the  equipoise 
of  his  faculties  is  upset ;  he  grows  moody, 
fitful,  and  capricious  ;  and  with  his  mental 
elasticity  broken,  should  any  disaster  occur, 
he  subsides  into  habitual  melancholy,  or  in 
self-destruction  speeds  his  guilty  exit  from 
a  gloomy  world.  And  the  manual  worker 
— ^the  artisan,  the  engineer — moiling  on 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  the 
bright  intuition  of  his  eye  gets  blunted, 
and,  forgetful  of  their  cunning,  his  fingers 
BO  longer  perform  their  feats  of  twinkling 
agility,  nor  by  a  plastic  and  tuneful  touch, 
mould  dead  matter,  or  wield  mechanic 
power;  but  mingling  his  life's  blood  in  his 
daily  drudgery,  his  locks  are  prematurely 
grey,  his  genial  humour  sours,  and  slaving 
it  till  he  has  become  a  morose  or  reckless 
man,  for  any  extra  effort  or  any  blink  of 
balmy  feeling  he  must  stand  indebted  to 
opium  or  alcohol.  To  an  industrious  popu- 
lation so  essential  is  the  periodic  rest,  that 
when  the  attempt  was  made  in  France  to 
abolish  the  weekly  Sabbath,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  issue  a  decree  suspending  la- 
bour one  day  in  every  ten.  Master  manu- 
facturers have  stated  that  they  could  per- 
ceive an  evident  deterioration  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  goods  produced,  as  the  week  drew 
n(  cir  to  a  close,  just  because  the  tact,  alert- 


ness, and  enerffy  of  the  workers  began  to 
experience  inevitable  exhaustion.  When  a 
steamer  on  the  Thames  blew  up,  a  few 
months  ago,  the  firemen  and  stokers  laid  the 
blame  on  their  broken  Sabbath :  it  stupified 
and  embittered  them — made  them  blunder 
at  their  work,  and  heedless  what  havoo 
these  blunders  might  create.  And  we 
have  been  informed  that  when  the  engines 
of  an  extensive  steam-packet  company,  in 
the  south  of  England,  were  getting  con- 
stantly damaged,  the  mischief  was  instantly 
repaired  by  giving  the  men,  what  the  bounty 
of  their  Creator  had  given  them  long  before, 
the  rest  of  each  seventh  day.  And  what  is 
so  essential  to  industrial  efiiciency  is  no  less 
indispensable  to  the  labourer's  health  and 
longevity.  It  has  oAen  been  quoted,  but  as 
we  have  encountered  nothing  which  in  ex- 
tensive observation  and  philosophical  acumen 
excels  it,  we  must  quote  Dr,  Farre's  evi- 
dence again : — 

**  Although  the  nicht  apparently  equalizes  the 
circulation  well,  yet  it  does  not  safficiently  restore 
its  balance  for  the  attainment  of  a  iong  life. 
Hence  one  day  in  seven,  by  the  bounty  of  iVovi- 
dence,  is  thrown  in  as  a  day  of  compensation,  to 
perfect  by  its  repose  the  animal  system.  You 
may  easily  determine  this  question  as  a  matter  of 
fact  by  trying  it  on  beasts  of  burden.  Take  that 
fine  animal.  Die  horse,  and  work  him  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  powers  every  day  of  the  week,  or 
give  him  rest  one  day  in  seven,  and  you  will 
soon  perceive,  by  the  superior  vigour  with  which 
he  performs  his  functions  on  the  other  six  days, 
that  this  rest  is  necessary  to  his  wellbeing.* 
Man,  possessing  a  superior  nature,  is  borne 
along  by  the  very  vigour  of  his  mind,  so  that  the 
injury  of  continued  diurnal  exertion,  and  excite- 
ment in  his  animal  system,  is  not  so  immediately 
apparent  as  it  is  in  the  brute :  but  in  the  long-run 
he  breaks  down  more  suddenly :  it  abridges  the 
length  of  his  life  and  that  vigour  of  bis  md  affe, 
which  (as  to  mere  animal  power)  ought  to  be  Uie 
object  of  his  preservation.  ♦  *  ♦  This  is 
said  simplv  as  a  physician,  and  without  refer- 
ence at  all  to  the  theological  question ;  but  if 
you  consider  fhrther  the  proper  e£fect  of  real 
Christianity,  namely,  peace  of  mind,  confiding 
trust  in  God,  and  good  will  to  man,  you  will  per- 
ceive in  this  source  of  renewed  vigour  to  the 


•  "  Not  many  ^eara  aj^o  a  contractor  went  on  to 
the  west  with  his  hired  men  and  teams,  to  make  a 
turnpike  road.  At  first  he  paid  no  regard  to  the 
Sabbath ;  but  continued  his  work  as  on  other  days. 
He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  ordinances  of 
nature,  no  less  than  the  moral  law,  were  against 
him.  His  labourers  became  sickly,  his  teams 
icrew  poor  and  feeble,  and  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  more  was  lost  than  gained  by  working  on 
the  lord's  day.  So  true  is  it  that  the  Sabbath  Day 
labourer,  like  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard,  under- 
mines his  health,  and  prematurely  hastens  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  and  his  exit  from  the  world." — 
Dr.  Humphrey  of  America,  quoted  in  the  Evange- 
lical Ma^zine,  March,  1848. 
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mind,  and  tbroiii|;b  the  mind,  to  the  body,  an  ad- 
ditional spring  of  life  imparted  from  this  higher 
use  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  rest" 

Coald  we  catch  the  eye  of  the  industrious 
reader  this  is  the  primary  view  which  we 
would  seek  to  impress  upon  him :  That  the 
Sabbath  is  God's  special  present  to  the 
working  man,  and  that  one  chief  object  is  to 
prolong  his  life  and  preserve  efficient  his 
working  tone.  In  the  vital  system  it  acts 
like  a  compensation-pond :  it  replenishes 
the  spirits,  the  elasticity,  and  vigour,  which 
the  last  six  days  have  drained  away,  and 
supplies  the  force  which  is  to  fill  the  six 
days  succeeding.  And  in  the  economy  of 
existence  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as, 
in  the  economy  of  income,  is  answered  by  a 
Savings'  Bank.  The  frugal  man  who  puts 
aside  a  pound  to-day,  and  another  pound 
next  ny>nth,  and  who  in  a  quiet  way  is  al- 
ways putting  past  his  stated  pound  from 
time  to  time,  when  he  grows  old  and  frail 
gets  not  only  the  same  pounds  back  again, 
but  a  good  many  pounds  besides.  And  the 
conscientious  man  who  husbands  one  day  of 
existence  every  week — who,  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  Sabbath  to  be  trampled  and  torn 
in  the  hurry  and  scramble  of  life,  treasures 
it  devoutly  up— the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath 
keeps  it  for  him,  and  in  length  of  days  and 
a  hale  old  age  gives  it  back  with  usury. 
The  Savings'  Bank  of  human  existence  is 
the  weekly  Sabbath-day. 

Another  purpose  for  which  the  Father  of 
Earth's  Families  has  presented  the  work- 
man  with  this  day,  is  to  enhance  his  domes- 
tic comfort  and  make  him  happy  in  his 
home.  If  it  were  not  for  this  beneficent 
arrangement,  many  a  toiling  man  would 
scarcely  ever  know  the  genUe  glories  and 
sweet  endearments  of  his  own  fire-side. 
Idle  people  are  sometimes  surfeited  with  the 
society  of  one  another,  and  wealthy  people, 
however  busy,  can  buy  an  occasional  holi- 
day. But  though  the  working  man  gets 
from  his  employer  miy  one  or  two  days  of 
pastime  in  all  the  year,  his  God  has  given 
him  two  and  fifiy  Sabbaths ;  and  it  is  these 
Sabbaths  which  impart  the  sanctity  and 
sweetness  to  the  poor  man's  liome.  If  he 
has  finished  his  marketing  and  cleared  ofi* 
his  secular  engagements  on  Saturday  night, 
it  is  marvellous  what  a  look  of  lebure  and 
bright  welcome  ushers  in  the  morrow,  and 
what  a  spirit  of  serene  expectancy  breathes 
through  the  tidy  and  well-trimmed  chamber. 
The  peace  of  God  lights  up  the  pious  labour- 
er's dwelling,  and  reserved  from  a  toil- 
worn  week  the  radiance  of  true  love  pours 
forth  in  these  gleams  of  Sabbath  sunshine. 
With  graceful  tint  it  touches  the  deal  chairs 


and  homely  table,  and  converts  a  fathom  of 
gay  carpet  into  "  a  wonder  of  the  loom." 
It  plays  iridescent  among  the  quaint  oma* 
ments  of  the  mantel-shelf^  streams  over  the 
hearth-stone,  and  perches  on  the  eight-day 
clock — ^the  St.  Elm  of  rough  weather  past — 
the  omen  of  good  days  to  come.  It  pene- 
M'ates  affectionate  bosoms,  and  revives  old 
menoories  deep  and  tender,  which,  but  for 
such  weekly  resurrection,  might  have  died 
for  ever ;  and  with  early  interest  and  en- 
dearment it  suffuses  that  face  which  on  Sab- 
bath nnoms  is  always  young,  and  reminds 
the  proud  possessor  of  that  wealth  of  quiet 
wisdom  and  thoughtful  kindness  with  which 
the  Lord  has  blessed  his  lot.  And  in  the 
thaw  of  friendly  and  thankful  feelings,  in 
the  flow  of  emotions  cordial  and  devout, 
silent  praises  sparkle  in  the  eye,  and  the 
husband's  love  and  the  father's  joy  well  up 
to  the  very  brim. 

"^  Hail,  Sabbath  I  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day : 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doomed 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely ;  the  sroand 
Both  seat  and  board,  screened  from  the  winter's 

cold 
And  summer's  heat  by  neighbouring  hedge  or 

tree. 
Bat  on  this  day,  embosomed  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  fragal  meal  with  those  he  loves; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heart-felt 

joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God." 

But  beyond  all  these,  God's  gifl  of  the 
Sabbath  should  be  precious  to  the  working 
world  as  its  main  opportunity  for  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement,  and  as  its  best  pre- 
parative for  a  happy  immortality.  Whilst 
eternity  is  hastening  apace,  the  exigencies 
of  each  successive  moment  are  banishing 
the  thought  of  it,  and  many  are  surprised 
into  the  great  hereafter  before  they  have 
distinctly  perceived  that  themselves  are  on 
the  road  to  it.  The  Sabbath  brings  a  week- 
ly pause,  and  in  its  own  mild  but  earnest 
accents,  says  to  each.  Whither  art  thou 
going  ?  whilst  its  benignant  hours  invite  the 
pilgrim  of  earth  to  that  better  country  of 
which  it  is  at  once  the  angel  and  the  speci- 
men. The  Sabbath  brings  leisure ;  it  gives 
a  day  for  thinking :  and  it  brings  seclusion. 
From  the  every-day  vortex — from  the  crowd 
80  rapid,  noisy,  and  profane,  it  snatches  the 
whirling  waif--it  pulls  him  aside  into  its 
little  sanctuary,  and  leaves  him  alone  with 
God.  On  the  table  of  the  busy  man, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  it  spreads  the  open 
BiWe,  and  wakes  again  the  Oracle  which 
has  spoken  the  saving  word  to  thousands* 
To  the  intent  and  a£)ring  eye  it  unveils 
that  wondrous  Cross  where  redemption  wai 
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achieved  and  God  was  reconcfled ;  and  by 
the  vista  of  one  radiant  Tomb  it  guides  the 
musing  spirit  far  beyond  the  land  of  graves : 
whilst  perfumed  gales  and  Eolian  pulses  from 
its  open  window  bespeak  the  nearer  Heaven, 
and  stir  the  soul  with  immortality.  To  the 
man  who  has  got  the  Sabbatic  sentiment — 
to  the  man  who  has  received  from  above 
the  spiritual  instinct,  what  a  baptism  of 
strength  and  joy  does  the  Lord's-day  bring  ! 
From  prayeri^l  slumber  he  wakes  amid  its 
gentle  light,  and  finds  it  spreading  round 
him  like  a  balm.  There  are  hope  and 
eomibrt  in  its  greeting,  and  from  prayerful 
retirement  he  joins  his  family  circle  with 
peace  in  his  conscience  and  freshness  in  all 
his  feelings.  The  books  which  he  reads, 
and  the  truths  which  he  hears,  expand  his 
intellect  and  fill  it  with  thoughts  noble, 
pure,  and  heavenly.  The  public  worship 
gives  rise,  and  by  giving  outlet,  gives  in- 
crease to  hallowed  emotions  and  Christian 
affections.  The  psalmody  awakens  grati- 
tude, cheerfulness,  and  praise;  and  the 
comprehensive  prayers  and  confessions  re- 
mind him  of  evils  which  he  himself  has 
overlooked,  and  perils  and  temptations  of 
which  he  was  not  aware.  Interceding  for 
others,  his  soul  dilates  in  sympathy  and 
public  spirit.  Friends  vaguely  remembered 
— friends  long  parted  or  on  foreign  shores, 
and  on  bustling  days  well-nigh  forgotten, 
now  join  his  earnest  fellowship,  and  prayer 
hallows  while  it  deepens  ancient  amity. 
The  poor,  the  sick,  the  broken-hearted, 
prisoners,  slaves,  the  whole  family  of  sor- 
row,  flit  before  the  suppliant's  eye  and  leave 
him  with  a  softer  heart.  And  the  realm 
and  its  rulers  recur  at  this  sacred  moment, 
and  every  sentiment  is  merged  in  loyalty 
and  Christian  patriotism.  And  the  heralds 
of  salvation,  pastors,  teachers,  missionaries, 
with  all  the  evangelistic  agency,  are  re- 
called to  mind,  and  whilst  his  interest  in 
Christ's  cause  becomes  more  personal  his 
soul  expands  in  Catholicity.  And,  if  in  a 
willing  mood,  from  the  Word  read  and  ex- 
pounded, he  carries  home  enlightenment, 
invigoration,  impulse  ;  and  with  big  emo- 
tions, and  blessed  hopes,  the  Sabbath  sends 
him  forth  on  a  busy  week  and  a  restless 
world,  a  tranquil  presence  and  an  elevating 
power. 

We  do  not  forget  that  Sabbath-keeping  is 
the  command  of  God ;  but  we  are  very  anxi- 
ous to  see  it  more  prominent  in  Sabbatarian 
arguments,  and  more  engraven  on  public 
sentiment,  that  Sabbath  privileges  are  the 
gifl  of  God.  To  our  apprehension  this 
would  not  only  be  the  popular  view  of  the 
question,  but  is  the  actual  view  in  which 
Scripture  presents  it.     The  Bible  teaches 


us  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  an  impost  but  an 
immunity,  not  so  much  a  precept  as  a  pre- 
sent. God  "gave"  the  Sabbath.  He  "made 
it  for  man.'^  And  while  it  has  all  the 
solemnity  of  an  injunction,  and  all  the 
sanction  of  penalties,  its  best  observer  is  he 
who  through  the  superadded  precept  and 
penalty,  recofi^nises  and  hails  the  original 
privilege.  "If  thou  call  the  Sabbath  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable  ;" 
amidst  its  more  august  and  authoritative 
circumstantials,  discerning  its  amiable  pur- 
pose and  delectable  uses.  The  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  has  given  this  institution  an  at- 
tractive rather  than  a  coercive  character; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  controversial 
exigencies  should  so  oflen  have  made  a 
gracious  aspect  seem  severe.  The  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lford  finds  little  counterpart 
in  the  saturnine  and  suspicious  heart  of 
man ;  and  even  our  sweetest  mercies  we 
transmute  into  prescriptions  and  bitter  po- 
tions. Heaven's  own  manifesto,  the  blessed 
Gospel,  with  its  invitations  so  bland  and 
benignant,  we  are  apt  to  crumple  up  into 
hemiletic  pellets,  and  scatter  in  harsh  re- 
proofs and  hard  sayings  on  the  promiscuous 
throng ;  and  it  is  too  often  to  martial  music 
that  the  angel's  anthem  is  set  when  re- 
peated  here  below.  And  so  with  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  The  true  idea  of  it  was  sung 
by  George  Herbert  long  ago : — 

"  Christ  bath  took  in  this  piece  of  groand, 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  thoee 
Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound." 

But  in  reading  books  and  hearing  sermons 
on  the  subject,  we  have  sometimes  borne 
away  a  painful  impression.  Much  was 
said  about  the  things  which  ought  to  be 
forborne,  but  not  so  much  about  the  many 
good  and  lovely  things  which  we  ought  to 
do.  We  carried  with  us  the  image  of  some- 
thing stern,  and  prohibitory,  and  threaten- 
ing ;  and  if  we  had  been  asked  to  project 
upon  canvas  the  Sabbilfc  idea  surviving  in 
our  memory,  it  would  not  have  been  the 
enraptured  seer  of  Patmos,  nor  the  ecstatic 
travellers  in  sight  of  Emmaus,  nor  the 
weeping  congregation  at  Troas,  but  the  man 
stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Doubtless,  the  profanations  which 
abound,  and  the  oppositions  of  gainsayers, 
account  for  the  tone  so  polemical  and  pe- 
remptory in  which  the  argument  is  usually 
urged ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
final  triumph  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  more 
accordant  with  the  genius  of  an  institution 
so  truly  evangelical,  to  dwell  more  on, the 
appropriate  occupations  of  the  day,  and  the 
delights  and  present  rewards  of  a  Sabbath 
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sanctified?  lofftead  of  hewing  down  the 
rosy  fence  with  which  its  owner  originally 
encircled  it — instead  of  haring  *'  to  those 
that  are  without,"  its  secondary  rampart  of 
spikes  and  bristling  palisades,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  invite  careless  passengers  to 
enter  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  fair 
exotics  and  pleasant  fruits  of  this  '^  garden 
enclosed  ?"  Would  it  not  be  more  accordant 
with  the  mind  of  our  Master,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  existing  economy,  to  show 
in  how  many  respects,  physical,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral,  the  Sabbath  is  *'  made  for 
man  ?" 

To  apprise  the  industrious  community  of 
their  great  Sabbatic  privilege,  is  the  present 
duty  of  the  Christian  philanthropist;  and  if 
the  truth  were  only  told — were  the  subject 
handled  simply  and  skilfully — we  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  the  Sabbatic  movement 
highly  popular.  As  a  public  question,  its 
strength  lies  in  its  humanity.  The  Legis- 
lature  has  already  conceded  the  labourer's 
title  to  his  nightly  rest ;  it  is  only  fair  that, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  observation  and  ex. 
perience,  rt  should  recognise  his  right  to  the 
hebdomadal  repose.  But  Parliament  will 
never  give  it  till  the  population  asks  it ;  and 
we  fear  that  it  is  vain  for  the  religious  mi- 
nority in  the  realm  to  ask  it  for  a  community 
who  do  not  ask  it  for  themselves.  We  there- 
fore  hail  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the 
eflbrts  now  making  to  instruct  on  this  forgot- 
ten privilege  the  popular  mind*  The  Tracts 
of  the  Lord's  Day  Society  have  done  good 
service.  A  still  higher  service  we  expect 
from  the  abundant  dissemination  of  argu- 
ments and  appeals,  so  elaborate  and  cogent 
as  these  new  **  Tracts  for  the  Times."  And 
from  no  measure  do  we  anticipate  happier 
results  than  from  the  proposal  of  prizes  to 
working  men  for  Essays  on  Sabbath  Observ- 
ance. This  latter  expedient  originated  with 
the  same  munificence  to  which  the  public 
owes  the  Series  of  Sabbath  Tracts ;  and  the 
sagacity  of  the  scheme,  and  the  interest 
which  it  has  awakened,  are  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  thousand  competitors  whom 
its  announcement  has  brought  into  the  field. 
Many  prejudices  have  yet  to  be  overcome — 
by  far  the  most  formidable  being  the  "little 
faith  "  in  the  land ;  but  even  with  a  commu- 
nity so  secular  as  is  our  own,  were  the  ques- 
tion rightly  understood,  we  are  secure  of 
carrying  one  large  instalment.  As  a  mighty 
check  on  over-production  and  under-pay- 
ment,  and  as  the  grand  means  of  preserving 
a  people's  energy  and  stamina — setting  in- 
telligence and  principle  out  of  view — the 
Sabbath  is  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  as 
the  restorative  of  his  wasted  strength  and 
apirits,  and  the  reviver  of  his  domestic  joys 


and  noblest  feelings,  it  is  the  palladium  of 
the  poor  man's  happiness.  Let  but  its  tem- 
poral benefits  be  made  sufficiently  prominent 
and  palpable,  and  more  vehemently  than 
jaded  spinner  ever  clamoured  for  a  Short 
Hours'  Act,  we  expect  to  find  Post-Office 
clerks,  and  Railway  labourers,  boatmen, 
and  engine-drivers,  and  all  our  industrious 
classes  wakening  up  to  their  ancient  birth* 
right,  and  cheeiTng  for  a  Six-Days'  Bill. 

Of  this  tendency  we  have  at  the  present 
moment  an  instructive  example  in  the  capi- 
tal. For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  of  Sunday  trading  in  some 
districts  of  London — c.  g,  Westminster,  Lam« 
beth,  Whiteehapel,  Somers  Town.  Ori- 
ginating in  the  rapacity  of  a  few,  it  has  now 
become  in  these  districts  the  practice  of  al- 
most all.  In"  self-defence,  rival  tradesmen 
felt  constrained  to  open  their  shops ;  and  if 
a  conscientious  grocer  or  draper  still  locked 
his  door  on  the  Lord's-Day  morning,  the  loss 
of  his  customers  soon  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  business,  or  seek  a  new  locality. 
It  is  a  fearful  oppression.  First  of  all,  the 
labouring  men  in  these  districts  oppress  their 
fellow.labourers  the  shopkeepers,  and  com- 
pel them  to  surrender  the  Sabbath  to  their 
accommodation.  And  then  the  shopkeepers 
oppress  one  another ;  for  a  few  recreant  tra- 
ders in  a  street  compel  all  their  fellow-tra- 
ders in  that  street  to  compete  with  them  in 
their  Sunday  traffic,  it  is  the  poor  tyran- 
nizing over  the  poor ;  and  the  consequence 
now  is,  that  among  the  butchers,  bakers, 
grocers,  clothiers,  shoemakers,  ironmongers, 
&c.,  of  these  vicinities,  upwards  of  20,000 
working  men,  in  the  capacity  of  shopmen 
and  assistants,  are  compelled  to  toil  on  the 
day  of  rest  as  the  servants  of  their  brother- 
workmen.  It  is  a  tremendous  slavery  ;  and 
the  traders  now  begin  to  groan  and  cry  out 
under  it.  As  one  of  themselves  expresses 
it — "  they  would  be  extremely  thankful  to 
do  away  with  the  nuisance  ; '  but  all  their 
own  attempts  at  extrication  have  hitherto 
been  baffled  by  a  few  recusants  of  their  own 
number.  They  have  therefore  gone  to  Par- 
liament ;  and  in  a  proportion  of  something 
like  ninety-seven  in  the  hundred,  they  peti- 
tion Parliament  to  lift  them  out  of  the  ditch 
into  which  they  have  pulled  one  another. 
Their  cause  has  been  generously  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Hindley,  and  there  is  good  hope  that 
before  the  session  has  closed,  the  metropolis 
may  be  delivered  from  the  more  flagrant 
scandals  of  Sunday  trading. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which  Mr. 
Hindley *s  Committee  conducted,  a  large 
mass  of  interesting  information  was  brougnt 
out ;  but  we  confess,  that  of  all  the  evidence, 
none  has  been  to  us  so  novel  and  impressive 
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as  that  of  Mr.  Isaac,  an  intelligent  Israelite, 
in  part  proprietor  of  a  mart  in  Houndsditch, 
where  people  congregate  for  the  sale  of  jew. 
els,  old  clothes,  d^c.  We  must  supply  the 
reader  with  a  specimen : — 

"  1 145. — ^What  is  the  kind  of  obh'gation  which 
seems  to  press  upon  them  so  much,  for  I  must 
say,  to  your  credit,  that  yon  observe  the  Sabbath 
much  more  conscientiously  than  the  Christians 
do ;  what  kind  of  obligation  is  it  which  seems 
to  have  so  much  more  force  with  you  than  with 
Christian  men  in  our  own  country?  I  can 
answer  you  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only ; 
I  think  that  the  Jews  generally,  from  mfimcy, 
are  taught  their  prayers,  and  that  in  a  very  so- 
lemn manner.  There  are  few  Jews  but  can 
read  the  Hebrew  and  understand  it,  though  he 
knows  not  a  single  letter  in  the  English  al- 
phabet; he  is  tau£rht,  every  meal  he  goes  to,  to 
say  his  prayer,  and  to  say  a  prayer  after  he  has 
eaten  his  meal ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  will 
find  one  out  of  every  twenty  Jews — I  will  say 
only  twenty — one  out  of  every  twenty  in  Lon- 
don, let  him  be  what  disposition  he  will  in  other 
ways,  that  ever  forgets  a  prayer  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  living.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  are  anything  better  in  disposition 
for  it  in  other  ways,  but  really  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  parent's  duty  to  tlieir  child^n ;  and 
if  they  do  not  go  in  the  right  way,  the  parents 
cannot  help  it. 

"  1146. — You  attribute  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  on  the  part  of  the  Jew,  to  the  force  of 
early  education  ?    I  am  satisfied  it  is  so. 

"1147. — You  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  your 
evidence,  that  you  enjoyed  a  better  trade  before 
there  was  any  Sunday  trading ;  do  you  mean  to 
inform  the  Committee  by  that,  that  your  trade 
was  better  during  the  five  days  than  it  is  now 
during  the  six  days  that  you  sell  1    I  do. 

"1148.^ — ^And  that  you  actually  sold  more 
goods  during  the  five  oays  than  you  do  now  in 
six  ?  Yes ;  and  my  reason  for  saying  so  is  this 
(I  have  it  from  the  shopkeepers  generally,  I  am 
not  in  the  trade  myseli),  that  originally,  when 
there  was  no  Sunday  trading,  they  were  more 

ricnlar  in  their  mode  of  trading,  and  traded 
a  connexion.  A  shopkeeper  traded  for  a 
connexion ;  he  gave  value  for  the  money  he  re- 
ceived,  expecting  to  see  his  customer  again ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case  with  the  Sunday  morning 
trading.  They  come  down  in  crowds,  in  shoals, 
buyers  firom  all  quarters  and  sellers  from  every 

Suarter;  they  buy  in  a  crowd,  and  of  course 
liey  get  the  best  price  they  possibly  can,  not 
carmg  as  to  the  value  of  the  article,  or  either  as 
to  the  article  itself;  so  that  the  shopkeeper  has 
no  chance  to  compete  with  these  stall-sellers. 

•*  1 188. — Would  you  propose  not  only  to  close 
those  marts,  but  to  close  ah  shops  on  Sunday  ? 
No  question  about  it 

**  1 1 89.— Throurfiout  the  whole  day  !  As  to 
matters  of  trade  of  that  description. 

^  1190. — ^You  would  recommend  the  Christian 
Sabbath  to  be  kept  as  strictly  as  the  Jewish 
Sabbath?    Yes. 

**  1191. — And  that  from  religious  principle,  as 


well  as  from  other  motives  t  No  question  about 
it 

**  I193.^-If  the  Christians  were  as  striet  in 
the  observance  of  theur  Sabbath  as  you  are  of 
yours,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  l^gifla- 
Uve  interference?  That  is  a  decided  fact  They 
are  only  isolated  cases,  where  the  Jews  break 
through  their  trading  practices  on  Saturday. 

"1213.— With  regard  to  butcher^s  meat:  I 
believe  that  you  have  peculiar  butchers,  that  it 
is  killed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  that  very 
great  care  is  taken  that  no  diseased  meat,  or  no 
meat  that  can  be  considered  so,  shall  be  sold ; 
are  there  any  retail  butchers  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  persuasion  ?    A  great  number  of  them. 

**  1214. — Do  they  get  meat  from  those  who 
are  licensed  by  the  Rabbi?  They  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  Kabbi  before  they  can  sell.  The 
inspectors  are  paid  by  the  eongregation,  and  the 
killers  too. 

**  1215. — With  regard  to  those  retail  butchers, 
how  do  they  manage  on  the  Sabbath-day,  do 
they  keep  their  own  shops  open  ?  No ;  if  you 
were  to  pay  j£20  for  an  ounce,  you  could  not 
get  it ;  nor  yet  is  a  baker  open ;  no  business 
whatever.  It  matters  not  what  it  is,  they  do 
not  open.  In  fact,  the  bakers  and  the  butchers 
are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Rabbi  and  the 
elders ;  for  instance,  if  a  butcher  did  anything 
wrong,  the  Rabbi  would  not  allow  the  congrega- 
tion, at  least  he  would  admonish  them,  and  say, 
*  You  are  not  allowed  to  eat  or  deal  with  that 
man ;  I  do  not  consider  that  he  is,'  what  is  call- 
ed, *  clean  according  to  the  faith.' 

"  1219. — ^Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
they  do  not  sell  on  the  Saturday  ?  There  are 
certain  instances.  I  dare  say  many  of  them  do. 
As  I  said  before,  you  cannot  compel  a  man  not 
to  sell. 

^  1220. — You  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
isellers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  do  in  some  or 
many  instances ;  perhaps  you  will  say  if  there 
are  many  sell  on  the  Saturday  ?  I  do  not  know 
one  that  sells  vegetables  who  sells  on  Saturday. 
There  is  one  or  two  shops  in  Covent  Garden, 
fruiterers,  who  sell  on  Saturday.  I  do  not  know 
one  that  sells  vegetables. 

^  1224. — ^Have  you  a  greater  number  of  poor 
Jews  in  England  than  formerly  ?    Yes. 

**  1225. — -Do  you  find  great  inconvenience  from 
that  ?  I  never  heard  of  any  :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Jews  are  a  criterion  to  go  by.  You  find 
very  few  drunkards  among  the  Jews,  and  I  have 
reason  to  know  this,  by  seeing  so  many  hun- 
dreds and  Uiousands  of  them.  We  really  make 
the  strongest  push  in  the  world  to  put  the  best 
aide  forward  for  the  Sabbath. 

^  1226. — You  will  perhaps  admit  that  the  ab^ 
sence  of  drunkenness  may  be  caused  by  the  ex- 
cellent regulations  you  have  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath?    It  is  that 

**  1227. — ^It  may  not  be  any  inherent  virtue  in 
the  nation,  but  the  result  of  an  excellent  cus- 
tom ?  Yes ;  but  where  there  is  a  habit  of  drunk- 
enness there  is  generally  a  habit  of  forgetful- 
ness ;  they  do  not  care  either  for  their  fmth  or 
their  home,  or  anything  else.  Among  us,  a  Jew 
knows  as  well  the  hour  that  his  Sabbath  will 
conmience ;  he  makes  his  proWsion ;  it  is  perhaps 
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made  at  home  for  tlie  Sabbath  eommenoing; 
bat  if  he  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  he 
would  make  a  cabulation  in  his  mind  how  long 
it  would  take  him  to  walk  home  to  say  his 
prayers  at  the  commencement  of  the  SabWh, 
and  he  may  have  business  to  call  him  away. 
Say  that  the  Sabbath  commences  at  half.past, 
three  in  the  winter,  he  will  prepare  for  home; 
long  before  that  | 

''1 336. — ^Do  you  believe  that  by  the  strict 
observanee  of  their  Sabbath  they  are  the  worse 
off  I    On  the  contrary. 

*^  1237. — ^You  do  not  believe  that  any  ill  re- 
sults to  them  on  that  account?  I  am  satisfied 
to  the  contrary. 

"  1238.— Are  they  less  fond  of  a  holiday  than 
other  people  ?  They  are  only  glad  when  there 
is  a  holiday  to  enjoy  themselves.  I  am  a  native 
of  Liverpool,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Sunday 
is  observed  more  strictly  (I  speak  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sunday)  as  ^  day  of  rest  with  the  Jews 
than  it  is  even  with  the  Christians ;  they  hail  it, 
independently  of  their  Saturday,  as  a  day  of 
recreation. 

**  1256.— You  support  your  own  poor,  and  pay 
the  poor-rates  for  the  support  of  the  Christians  ? 
Yes ;  they  sent  me  a  rate  for  the  repair  of  the 
church  in  my  parish,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  pay 
that,  if  I  can  avoid  it 

**  1257.— Does  the  number  of  your  community 
increase?  I  really  think  they  do;  the  Jews, 
generally,  have  large  families. 

^'1258. — You  faiinff  a  Jew,  looking  at  the 
practice  of  the  English  nation,  do  yon  mink  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  law  for  the  observance  of 
the  Sunday,  which  should  be  effectual  and  just 
to  the  different  tradesmen  ?    I  really  do." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Isaac,  and  we  hope 
that  Parliament  will  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
the  London  shopkeepers,  and  protect  the 
conscientious  trader  from  his  less  scrupu- 
lous rival.  And  we  trust  that  it  may  not  be 
long  till  other  departments  of  industry  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Sunday  traders  of 
the  capital,  and  pray  for  a  general  emanci- 
pation. In  the  meanwhile  a  prodigious 
work  has  to  be  accomplished  before  the  dif- 
ferent classes  are  rightly  instructed  in  their 
obligatio|2S  and  privileges  as  connected  with 
the  sacred  day.  A  vast  multitude  regard  it 
as  a  mere  engine  of  priest-craft,  and  many 
would  feel  even  its  negative  enforcement  as 
an  Intolerable  stretch  of  arbitrary  power. 
For  such  Sabbatism — the  temporary  Sabba- 
tism  which  a  religious  minority  might  im- 
pose  on  an  irreligious  or  reluctant  multitude 
— we  have  little  desire,  and  it  is  at  some- 
thing much  grander  and  more  enduring  that 
the  Christian  Church  should  aim.  And  just 
in  proportion  as  we  despond  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  would  coerce  an  immature  com- 
munity, we  would  long  and  labour  for  that 
healthy  state  of  public  feeling,  which  would 
hail  a  protected  Sabbath  as  a  boon.  And 
with  a  glance  at  tboee  appliances  by  which 


an  object  so  vital  to  patriotisin  and  phiUa- 
thropy,  and  so  dear  to  piety,  may  in  the 
meanwhile  be  best  promoted,  we  close  this 
rapid  article. 

And  it  seems  very  obvious,  that  it  is  ia 
individual  example  and  effort  that  the  radi- 
cal strength  of  the  Sabbath  movement  lies. 
In  an  American  newspaper,*  we  were  lately 
interested  by  an  account  of  a  Sabbath-keep- 
ing steamer.  Like  some  others  on  the  New 
World  waters,  it  lies-to  over  each  Lord's 
day,  and  the  men  have  the  opportunity  of 
rest  and  worship.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, a  minister  being  on  board,  there  was 
preaching  morning  and  afternoon  in  the 
cabin,  and  the  captain  sent  word  to  the  set- 
tlers on  shore.  Many  attended,  and  among 
the  rest  was  a  man  who  had  not  heard  a 
sermon  for  years.  He  had  his  horse  sad* 
died,  and  was  ready  to  start  on  a  journey, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  singular  in- 
vitation  to  visit  their  church  in  the  steaM^r. 
It  instantly  struck  him,  that  if  the  owner  of 
this  vessel  could  afford  to  stop  all  hands,  and 
keep  the  Sabbath,  a  single  traveller  surely 
couM  afford  to  stop  himself  and  his  horse. 
He  sent  the  beast  back  to  the  stable,  and  the 
day  which  he  had  destined  to  business,  was 
spent  in  the  worship  of  God.  And  were 
similar  examples  of  consistency  more  abun- 
dant, it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  wide 
impression.  Tbp  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  is  something  more  than  a  conven* 
tional  decency ;  it  is  obedience  to  a  Divine 
command ;  it  is  the  worship  of  Heaven's 
Majesty  ;  it  is  an  act  of  faith  ;  Grod  himself 
is  in  a  Sabbath  thus  sanctified ;  and  a  fear 
of  God  comes  over  lookers  on.  And  were 
our  domestic  Sabbaths  sufficiently  amiable 
and  august;  were  they  filled  up  with 
Christian  intelligence  and  benign  occupa- 
tion,  and  fenced  around  with  sanctity,  "  the 
stranger  within  our  gates"  would  often 
carry  away  a  lesson  which  Grod  would  bless, 
and  a  feeling  which  he  himself  would  be 
loath  to  lose.  And  much  might  be  accom- 
plished  in  our  several  localities  by  personal, 
and  especially  by  pastoral  influence.  Our 
early  lot  was  cast  in  a  region  whe»e  many 
elements  were  adverse*  The  population 
was  partly  migratory,  and  the  main  indus- 
try of  the  parish  was  concentred  in  public 
works.  The  Aborigines  were  remarkable 
for  the  stolid  apatl^y  with  which  they  re- 
garded  ever)rthing  religious,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  prevailing  ministrations  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  disturb  that  apathy. 
We  remember  sad  traditions  of  Sunday 
doings,  which  long  lingered  in  the  district  j 
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aad  ourselves  can  recollect  a  parish  dergy- 
man  signing  a  petition  in  favour  of  a  Sun- 
day post.  It  was  into  one  of  these  parishes 
with  its  Sunday  taverns,  and  christening 
revels,  and  its  Sabbath- breaking  smugclers, 
that  before  our  time  a  man  of  God  bad 
come :  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  that  the 
Sabbath  came  with  him ;  for  in  the  realiza- 
tion  of  his  ardent  faith,  and  in  the  grandeur 
of  his  elevated  walk,  he  was  every  inch  and 
every  hour  a  Sabbatic  man.  With  godly 
heroism  he  encountered  the  more  flagrant 
outrages,  and  by  dint  of  his  fervent  and 
awakening  preaching  he  won  successive 
hearers  to  the  more  cordial  and  intelligent 
keeping  of  the  day,  till,  at  the  period  we 
speak  of,  betwixt  the  crowded  congregations, 
and  the  busy  Sabbath-schools,  the  roads  on 
which  no  idlers  lounged,  and  the  cottages 
from  which  the  Bible  had  long  banished 
oaths  and  tipsy  brawls,  we  never  saw  such 
a  ipectacle  of  wakeful  joy  and  worshipping 
repose  as  vanished  the  first  evening  of  every 
week  in  the  shadows  of  that  happy  vale. 
And  for  the  encouragement  of  similar  efibrts 
we  may  add,  that  this  Sabbatic  Oasis  was 
the  benefactor  of  the  whole  vicinity.  Re- 
peated and  most  resolute  attempts  were 
made  to  transmit  a  Sunday  post  to  the 
parishes  be3rond ;  but  so  gallant  was  the 
resistance  that  they  could  never  carry 
this  Thermopylae.  The  postman  was  one 
of  its  parishioners,  and  solemnly  refused 
to  do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath-day — 
and  his  neighbours  joined  in  vigorous 
reoTMnstrance  ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  op- 
position,  that  the  few  gentlemen  who  wished 
their  Sunday  News  were  baffled ;  and  it 
was  not  till  their  pastor  end  champion  had 
fallen,  and  his  flock  were  assembled  to  hear 
his  funeral  sermon,  that  these  peaceful  soli- 
tudes  were  startled  by  the  first  Sunday 
mail.  There  is  now  lying  before  us  a  letter 
which,  near  the  close  of  life,  he  addressed 
to  his  people  on  the  subject  so  near  his 
heart ;  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  possibly 
stir  up  some  mind  by  way  of  remembrance, 
we  quote  the  closing  paragraph : 

**  For  three  Sabbaths  I  have  been  laid  aside 
from  my  usual  delightful  public  employment 
This  may  be  the  last  address  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you.  You  never  again  may  hear  my  voice, 
nor  see  my  face.  I  entreat  yon  to  meditate  on 
the  importance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  to  rest  as- 
sured that  without  a  love  for  its  services  yoa 
can  have  no  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I 
beg  you  to  regard  this  letter  not  only  as  the 
language  of  a  dying  man,  but  of  your  dying  mi- 
nister ;  who  loved  you  and  watched  over  you  in 
hfe,  and  now,  when  all  things  earthly  may  be 
closing  over  me---Ionff  to  see  you  all,  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  on  tlie  nffht  band  of  the  throne  of 
God,  and  of  the  Lamb.^ 


Much  might  also  be  aocompluhed  by  par- 
ticular companies  and  communities,  as  well 
as  by  public  personages,  desirous  to  honour 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  promote  the 
better  observance  of  his  day.  The  moral 
value  of  such  testimonies  as  the  Directors  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  have 
given,  and  more  recently  the  shareholder* 
of  the  Scottish  Central,  cannot  be  rated  too 
high ;  and  we  trust  that  other  companies 
will  soon  emulate  their  splendid  example. 

**  This  new  and  wonderful  anplicatton  of  the 
power  of  steam,  whirh  so  greatly  dininisbes  the 
efi*ects  of  distance,  and  thereby  affords  as  so 
much  more  time  for  the  transaction  of  our 
worldly  afl&irs,  ou^bt  to  be  gratefully  regarded 
b^  us  as  an  additional  means  afforded  to  man- 
kind for  the  better  observance  of  their  religious 
obligations,  and  especially  for  the  keeping  holy 
the  SabUth-day.*^ 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  golden 
sentiment — worthy  to  be  quoted  alongside 
the  opinions  of  Hale  and  Blackstone  and 
Wilberforce,  and  which  confers  on  its  author 
new  nobility — may  yet  be  adopted  by  every 
British  Railway,  and  the  suspended  traffic 
of  an  Empire  be  the  weekly  tribute  to  Hisi 
who  teaches  man  wisdom,  and  who  has  made 
the  modern  six  days  equal  to  the  ancestral 
twelve  ?  Nor  can  we  hail  with  any  other 
sentiments,  save  those  of  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction, the  important  declaration  of  the 
Post-Master  General,  that  he  is  willing  to 
close  the  Post-office  on  the  Lord's  day  in 
every  place  where  a  decided  and  influen- 
tial majority  wish  for  it,  and  where  the  mi- 
nority do  not  strongly  oppose  it.  We  doubt 
not  that  many  other  towns  will  do  as  Bath 
has  done ;  and  if  light  and  ^ood  feeling 
spread,  it  may  not  be  long  till  every  city 
and  village  in  England  conform  to  the  capi- 
tal, where  the  knock  of  the  Sunday  postman 
has  never  yet  been  heard.  Every  visitor 
of  Brighton  has  been  struck  with  the  com- 
parative decorum  and  tranquillity  which 
reign  every  Sabbath  in  the  princtliest  and 
most  populous  of  watering-places;  and  it 
does  not  abate  from  the  praise  due  to  its  de- 
voted and  faithful  ministers  to  say  that  their 
exertions  were  powerfully  furthered  by  the 
pious  example  of  the  present  Queen  Dowa- 
ger.  The  discontinuance  of  Sunday  cabi- 
net dinners  has  greatly  contributed,  in  the 
higher  circles,  to  foster  that  better  senti- 
ment and  practice  of  which  it  was  partly 
the  consequence  ;  and,  amongst  the  influen- 
tial classes  of  this  land,  it  is  cheering  to  ob- 
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serre  a  nmHceci  inerease  of  respectful  and 
reverential  feeliag  towards  this  Divine  insti- 
tution. As  indicating  the  lower  tone  of  con- 
tinental  Protestantism,  it  is  with  surprise  and 
sorrow  that  we  ohserve  a  Prince  so  justly 
dear  to  British  Christians  as  the  King  of 
Prussia  is,  and,  so  far  as  civil  station  goes, 
the  most  influeutial  member  of  Luther's 
Church,  always  fixing  the  Lord's  day  for  the 
opening  of  his  Parliaments.  Have  none  of 
his  Majesty's  clergy  represented  the  nation- 
al  peril  and  religious  inconsistency  involved 
in  such  proceedings  ? 

Amongst  the  most  legitimate  and  the  like- 
liest means  of  advancing  this  great  object, 
we  cannot  forget  the  one  which  our  own 
province   supplies,   viz.    publication.      The 

Samphlets  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  Mr. 
tridges  have  already  done  excellent  service, 
and  will  yet  do  more.  Of  the  London  and 
Glasgow  tracts  we  have  already  spoken  ; 
and  of  many  miscellaneous  broad-sheets  and 
bulletins — amongst  the  most  elective  artil- 
lery of  all — our  limits  will  not  let  us  speak. 
But  there  lie  upon  our  table  many  volulmes, 
from  which  we  hare  derived  so  much  in- 
struction and  delight,  that  we  are  loath  to  let 
them  go  with  this  passing  notice.  In  au- 
thoritativeness  and  extent  of  information 
surpassing  all,  we  have  the  Report  of  the 
ComDK>ns  Committee  presented  sixteen  years 
ago.  Fondly  would  we  hope  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  its  statements  will  survive 
only  as  the  humbling  evidence  of  how 
guilty  our  land  once  was — the  painful  me- 
morial of  evils  passed  away ;  but  no  day 
can  ever  come  which  will  abate  from  its 
historical  interest  as  the  first  document 
where,  afler  an  interval  of  ages,  British 
senators  employed  the  language  of  an  out- 
spoken  piety,  and  boldly  avowed  as  their 
rule  of  legislation,  Bible  principle.  When 
we  find  in  the  Committee  the  names  of 
Lords  Ashley,  Morpeth,  and  Sandon  ;  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  Sir  Geo.  Sinclair,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Inglis ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Grordon,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Pringle,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  we 
are  the  less  surprised ;  but  it  is  with  some- 
thing of  national  pride  that  we  recognise  in 
the  chairman,  and  in  the  originator  of  the 
movement,  our  own  countryman.  Sir  An- 
drew Agnew.  It  will  need  another  and  a 
better  generation  to  do  justice  to  the  zeal 
and  courage  and  perseverance  which  this 
Christian  patriot  expended  on  the  cause 
before  it  assumed  its  present  urgency,  and 
before  it  rallied  many  open  advocates.  In 
statistical  fulness  and  precision,  almost  ri- 
valling a  Parliamentary  Report,  but  ranging 
over  a  wider  field,  we  have  the  facts  and 
figures  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  along  with  an  in- 
structive  contrast  between  Popish  and  Pro- 


testant Cfaurohei  in  tbeir  treatment  of  the 
hallowed  day.  At  the  head  of  this  Article 
we  have  set  down  two  little  volumes  by 
a  Vaudois  pastor,  just  deceased — M.  Rochat^ 
and  we  have  put  them  there  because  one 
great  cause  of  Sabbath- breaking  is,  that 
many  people  do  not  know  the  art  of  Sabbath- 
keeping,  To  a  few  details  in  this  beautiful 
<< Sketch"  some  readers  might  take  ex- 
ception ;  but  we  are  sure  no  Christian 
mother  can  read  it  without  getting  hints 
which  might  shed  new  fascination  over  its 
hours ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  youngest 
child,  convert  it  into  a  season  of  lively 
interest  and  cheerful  preparation  for  heaven. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Jordan  is  vigorous,  fresh, 
and  clear — peculiarly  felicitous  as  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  day,  and  its  transference 
from  one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other ;  and 
from  its  level  of  conclusive  logic,  ever  and 
anon  ascending  in  passages  of  manly  elo- 
quence. From  their  poetic  glow,  and  the 
high  standing  of  their  author,  we  hope  that 
Dr.  Hamilton's  <<  Disquisitions "  may  carry 
a  Sabbath  into  the  study  of  many  a  lettered 
man.  It  dads  us  to  encounter  such  firm- 
ness of  faith  in  union  with  philosophical  en- 
largement, and  it  is  pleasant  to  recognise,  in 
terse  and  classic  phrase,  the  tone  and  max- 
ims of  the  Puritan.  Not  as  the  finest  in  the 
book,  but  perhaps  the  most  home-coming,  we 
extract  the  following  :*— 

^  And  had  a  hous^iold  narrative  of  that  Sab- 
bath been  preserved,  how  cheerful  and  sanny 
woakl  have  been  the  tale.  We  may  write  it 
from  memorials  and  diaries,  from  legends  and 
traditions.  There  are  families  of  lineS  descent, 
not  yet  extinct,  honoarable  in  ancestral  consis- 
tency, unswerved  among  the  sapple  manners  of 
the  age.  There  are  homesteads  which  may  yet 
be  traced,  whose  possessors  stood  midway  be- 
tween the  older  Puritan  and  the  Nonconformist 
confessor,  sometimes  the  noble  grange ;  at  others, 
the  lowlier  ball ;  monuments  of  principle  and 
persecution,  as  they  were  asylums  of  aevotion 
and  piety — which  cruel  laws  long  continued  to 
disturb---6uch  as  Hoghton  Tower  m  which  Howe 
found  refage — Hke  Broad  Oak,  where  still  we 
seem  to  commune  with  our  'Henrv's  holy 
shades.'  Was  that  religion  stiff  and  dull  ?  Were 
those  (Sabbaths  ascetic  ?  An  early  hour  of  the 
previous  evening  bad  witnessed  the  disposal  of  all 
Dusiness ;  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
morrow  allowed  a  full  season  to  meditative  re- 
tirement, and  afterwards  to  special  domestic 
sacrifice  in  respeet  of  the  Sabbath  whiefa  drew 
nigh.  Soon  as  the  morning  broke,  children  an- 
ticipated their  parents,  and  while  they  rose,  sang 
at  tneir  chamber^kx>r  some  hymn  in  salutation  of 
the  day.  From  their  knees,  they  met  each  other 
with  cheerful  embrace  and  greeting,  their  first 
duty  leading  the  gathering  group  to  prayer  and 
praise ;  never  ibigeCtiBg  the  petiisal  of  the  holy 
book,  the  fiimHy  copy,  which,  perfMms,  had  been 
the  oompanioii  of  prison  boon  and  fbtest  Miof - 
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places,  worn  by  the  hands  and  blotted  by  the 
tears  of  the  patriarchs  of  their  house.  Suppli- 
catioQ  coald  not  be  made  lor  kindlier  times  and 
growing  liberties,  without  thanksgiving  that 
fiercer  oppression  was  somewhat  stayed.  They 
forgot  not  what  their  fathers  had  told  them. 
They  blessed  their  God  and  their  father's  God  for 
every  little  lightening  of  their  bondage.  Once 
there  would  have  been  peril  in  this  indoors* 
rite.  Psalmody  arose,  as  a  proper  oart  of  such 
worship,  not  without  taste  and  chonu  efiect,  for  it 
was  that  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  de- 
light Comfort  and  simple  elegance  crowned 
their  meal ;  for  order  and  neatness,  beyond  our 
more  luxurious  parade,  presided  in  their  home  and 
were  rather  more  prominent  than  less  on  this 
happ^  dawn.  If  they  might  attend,  by  the  sus- 
pension of  some  penal  statute,  their  sanctuary, 
they  were  seen  wending  towards  it  in  a  natural 
procession,  attired  not  carelessly  but  in  no  flaunt- 
ing dress,  in  their  country's  staple  and  texture, 
unpretending  yet  substantial  as  themselves — some 
of  which  (be  mother's  distaflf  had  produced. 
Sermons  full  of  thought  and  powerful  in  applica- 
tion, having  much  unity  and  closeness,  with  doo 
trine  raised  and  improvement  enforced^  repaid  the 
long-exacted  attention.  They  knew  not  our 
miscelhwy  of  vocal  praise,  but  breathed  their 
gratitude  and  adoration  through  the  strains  of  the 
sweet  sii»er  of  Israel.  Public  prayer  was  syste- 
matic, still  various,  abounding  in  intercession, 
such  as  the  minister's  closet  had  indited  and  his 
heart  had  already  made  his  own.  Homeward, 
with  no  loitering  pace  and  frivolous  manner,  they 
returned — impressed,  happy,  thankful,  and  found 
no  scanty  board.  They  healthily  partook,  but  no 
surfeit  oppressed  them.  What  they  had  heard 
supplied  their  conversation — they  discovered 
something  better  than  to  cavil ;  the  heads  of  the 
family  would  have  discouraged  whatever  would 
have  lowered  the  weight  of  their  teacher  in  the 
notion  of  their  o&pring  and  servants;  and  all 
could  forget  an  uncouth  manner,  if  such  it  was, 
in  edifying  matter  and  deep  experience.  The 
men  on  whom  they  attended  were  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.  None  other  could  have  been  en- 
dureid.  A  second  service,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
invited  their  presence  once  again  in  the  sanctuary. 
More  awakening  appeals  to  conscience,  more 
general  overture  to  the  guilty  and  perishing  sin- 
ner, relieved  the  massiveness  of  the  former  dis- 
course, and  disturbed  any  drowsiness  of  the  sea- 
son. Maternal  fondness  provided  for  the  little 
ones,  when  the  door  of  the  dwelling  closed  for 
the  last  time  on  that  day,  some  little  deviation 
from  theii:  common  fore — the  confection— 4he  p^- 
ticipatioa  with  parents  of  their  less  simple  diet ; 
winning  childhood  to  obedience  and  observance — 
impressing  ever]rthing  by  cheerfulness  and  love. 
They  began  with  the  inuuit  mind.  They  sought 
early  conversioo.  They  pondered  that  saying, 
•while  there  is  hope.'  They  knew  that  if  that 
ductile,  ingenuous  temper  was  left  untaught  and 
nnsanctified,  little  *  hope'  could  be  enterUined. 
They  improved  the  seed-time :  they  bent  the  sap- 
ling in  its  pliancy.  The  evening  came,  the 
household  Sabbath's  claims  and  share.  The 
children,  if  advancing  in  youth,  now  repaired  to 
different  apartments,  conducted  accmtiing  to  sex 
by  th<Mr  appropriate  guides.    A  fother  counselled 


his  boys,  a  mother  instructed  her  daughtera. 
Catechism  was  heard.  Free  questions  were 
elicited.  There  was  review  of  what  had  been 
that  day  preached.  The  lad  leaving  his  roof 
was  warned  and  blessed.  The  girl  cowered  like 
the  dove  beneath  the  wing  stretched  over  her. 
There,  at  the  fatlier's  side,  at  the  mother's  knee, 
was  the  true  school  of  character  and  principle. 
That  made  their  generations  strong.  Instead  of 
the  fathers  were  the  chiMren.  Thus  were  they 
trained  and  formed.  They  shrank  not  from  dan- 
ger; they  yielded  not  to  dalliance.  They  left 
histories.  They  established  names.  But  where 
is  now  *  the  seed  of  the  riffhteous  ?'  Where  are 
the  '  fieiithful  children  7'  In  the  change  of  all  this 
we  are  weak.  An  interval  followed,  and  each 
one  took  his  book.  Janeway's  Token  for  Chil- 
dren, or  Gouge's  Young  Man's  Guide,  fixed  many 
a  youthful  eye.  The  prayer-bell  was  then  run^, 
and  devotions  were  presented,  suited  by  their 
brevity  to  wearied  powers,  and  by  their  pointed- 
ness  to  youthful  minds:  not  rarely  aiflferent 
hymns,  charming  the  childish  choir  by  their  va- 
riety and  succession.  The  simple  hours  of  that 
period,  and  the  still  simpler  hours  of  that  day, 
gave  fitness  to  the  spreading  of  their  table  ere  they 
separated  for  sleep.  The  all  but  infant  regarded 
this  as  honour  and  indulgence,  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  chastened  joy.  Parent,  child,  knew  no  happier 
banquet  than  this  !  It  was  the  feast  of  subdued 
familiarity,  of  confidence,  of  love !  Nor  had  ser- 
vants been  forgotten.  Theirs  was  the  fellowship 
of  privilege.  They  had  been  exhausted  by  no 
I  labour,  they  had  been  debarred  from  no  means. 
Often  growing  old  in  the  family,  they  seemed  a 
part  of  it ;  they  felt  tlie  e^mpathy  of  its  griefs. 
In  the  passages  of  domestic  joy  and  festivity  they 
took  no  niggard  interest  Thev  reimbursed 
the  tenderness  and  good- will  they  received. 
They  showed  fidelity.  '  The  believing  masters' 
treated  them  in  all  religious  matters  as  *  orethren ;' 
and  they  <  counted  them  worthy  of  all  honour, 
and  rather  did  them  service  beotuse  they  were 
faithful  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit' 
The  house  now  is  husned.  Children  lie  cradled 
in  each  other's  arms.  Ser\'ants  want  but  the 
light  slumber  for  to-morrow's  labour,  and  not  to 
rest  from  what  they  have  this  day  done.  Parents 
commit  themselves  and  tlieir  endeared  charge  to 
their  heavenly  Father,  and  angels  come  down  and 
keep  the  watch.  *  So  he  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep.'  We  need  not  inquire  what  was  their 
week.  That  home  would  know  no  idleness,  no 
contented  ignorance,  no  constrained  hospitality, 
no  fretful  bickering,  no  controversial  strife. 
Worship  still  dressea  its  altar,  prayer  and  praise 
still  awoke,  instruction  and  discipline  still  pre- 
vailied.  The  pastor  was  often  seen  at  its  hearth 
the'  welcome  casuist,  comforter,  and  guest 
Good  men  resorted  thither,  and  left  behind  a 
blessing.  That  wicket  was  the  gale  of  heaven. 
The  law  of  kindness  was  on  every  lip.  They 
forbore  one  another,  they  preferred  one  another. 
Some  of  us  know  the  likenesses  well.  We  have 
seen  the  counterparts.  These  customs  had  come 
down  to  us.  Such  were  the  families  to  which 
birth  added  us.  Such  were  our  fathers,  and  such 
the  mothers  who  bore  us.  We  declaim  no  in- 
ventions, we  draw  no  pictures,  we  speak  no  un- 
known things.    In  them  was  reflected  the  Pnri- 
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tan  race.  In  them  those  saints  revived  and 
stood  up  once  more.  In  this  resembknoe,  bat 
little  degenerated,  we  may  measure  their  worth, 
and  as  1)y  a  personal  observation,  *  fally  know 
their  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  pnrpose, fiuth, long 
suffering,  charity,  patience.'  "—Pp.  181-187. 

But  of  all  thd  means  employed  towards 
bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things,  we 
regard  with  greatest  hope  and  interest,  the 
new  Sabbath  Alliance.  Not  only  is  it  an 
organization,  but  an  organization  of  the 
healthiest  kind.  Excluding  nothing  save 
elements  of  weakness,  it  is  framed  so  as  to 
comprehend  nearly  all  that  is  strenuous  and 
sound  in  British  Christianity  ;  and  from  its 
Scriptural  constitution  and  prayerful  spirit, 
we  would  predict  for  it  an  athletic  and 
triumphant  career. 

**  The  basis  of  the  Alliance  is  the  Divine  au- 
thority, and  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  declared  at  large  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  more  formally  and  particularly  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Moral  Law. 

"  Its  objects  are— 

«  1.  To  diffuse  Scriptural  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  proper  observance  of  it  as 
one  whole  da^  in  seven,  oy  means  of  the  public 
press,  periodicals,  tracts,  lectures,  public  meet- 
ings, and  such  other  modes  as  may  suggest  them- 
selves. 

**  2.  To  procure  and  circulate  statistical  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  prevalent  forms  of 
Sabbath  desecration,  and  their  pernicious  con- 
sequences. 

*'  3.  In  particular,  to  take  steps  for  opposing 
and  preventing  the  running  of  railway  trains  and 
all  other  public  conveyances,  on  the  Lord's-day, 
that  being  one  of  the  most  prevalent  forms  of 
desecration,  and  which  threatens,  if  not  opposed, 
to  be  rapidly  and  indefinitely  extended. 

"  4.  To  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  entire 
cessation  of  work  in  the  PostpOffice  department, 
over  the  whole  empire,  on  the  Lord'sAlay,  that 
being  one  chief  excuse  for  the  running  of  Rail- 
way trains,  and  other  modes  of  conveyance  on 
that  day. 

•*  6.  To  make  every  effort  for  suppressing  all 
Sabbath  traffic,  especially  in  strong  drink. 

**  6.  To  endeavour  to  promote  all  arrangements 
which  have  a  tendency  to  procure  the  ob^rvance 
of  the  Lord*8-day,  and  to  discourage  and  obtain 
the  suppression  of  all  such  as  have  a  contrary 
tendency. 

"  The  members  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
the  cultivation  of  a  devotional  spirit,  in  the  bonds 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  should  be  identified  with 
all  their  exertions.** 

An  effort  like  this  should  gather  round  it 
the  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as 
the  jNety,  of  the  Christian  Public  ;  and  with 
a  basis  so  secure,  and  an  object  so  hallowed, 
it  is  impossible  that  perseverance  and  union 
should  fail.  Our  own  end  of  the  island  has 
alreaidy  acknowledged  its  salutary  inflaence ; 


and  thanking  Mr.  Newstead  for  his  word  in 
season,  we  wait  till  the  accession  of  our 
English  brethren  give  imperial  grandeur 
and  joyful  presage  to  the  movement. 

Fairly  stated,  and  in  every  aspect — theo- 
l(^ica1,    political,   and    humane — we    can 
scarcely  imagine  a  stronger  case  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  Sabbatarian  ar. 
gument.     It  is  the  cause  of  Grod,  the  cause 
of  nations,  and  pre-eminently  the  cause  of 
the  working  man.     But  in  order  to  insure 
its  triumph,  we  must  adapt  the  argument  to 
each  tribunal ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we 
confess  that  we  are  mainly  anxious  to  urge 
its  claims  at  the  bar  of  British  industry. 
Before  such  a  tribunal,  comprehending  at 
present  a  mournful  amount  of  infidelity  and 
irreligion,  the  Scriptural  plea  would  have 
little  force  ;  but,  if  palpably  brought  out, 
there  is  enough  in  the  physiology  and  ethics 
of  this  wonderful  institution  to  carry  the 
suffrage  of  every  man  who  values  health, 
intelligence,  and  character.     And  could  we 
by  a  popular  movement  once  achieve  the 
first  instalment — were  it  either  enacted  or 
universally  agreed  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  travel,  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
be  the  dies  non,  which  it  already  is  in  courts 
of  law ;  were  either  Parliament  or  public 
opinion  to  concede  this  Sabbath  of  cessation, 
it  would  fall  to  the  piety  of  the  land  to  com- 
plete the  movement,  and  by  spiritual  means 
convert  it  into  a  Sabbath  of  holy  resting. 
And  in  this  endeavour  to  Sabbatize  the  Sun- 
day,   we  shall   find  nothing    permanently 
successful  which  does  not  evangelize  the 
citizens.     Even  now,  were  every  beer-shop 
and  railway  station  closed,  and  all  toil  and 
traffic  interrupted,  we  might  be  as  far  as 
ever  fh)m  a  Scriptural  Sabbath.   The  urchin 
in  Newgate,  whose  usual  avocations  are  sus- 
pended during  next  calendar  month,  but  who 
cannot  forbear  from  picking  imaginary  pock- 
ets,  and  who  feels  it  a  sore  stretch  of  honesty 
to  give  back  to  the  turnkey  not  only  the  por- 
ridge-platter but  the  pewter-spoon,  is  honest 
afler  a  very  diflferent  fashion  from  his  thief- 
brother,  whom  the  City  Missionary  or  the 
Ragged-School  Teacher  has  won  over  to  the 
eighth  command.     And  it  is  not  an  Act  of 
Parliament — however  remotive  of  hind  ranees 
— ^but  it  is  the  law  of  God  hidden  in  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens,  which  will  give  us  a  national 
Sabbath.    And  that  law  nothing  can  deposit 
there  except  the  Gospel.   Everything,  there- 
fore,  which  tends  to  make  that  Gospel  more 
eflfective— disinterestedness,   elevation,   and 
sanctity  in  the  pastoral  character ;  freshness 
and  gainliness  in  pulpit  addresses;  tracts 
no  longer  well-meaning  truisms,  but  terse 
and  vigorous  appeals  to  a  clever  and  think- 
ing comnHinity ;  sermons  something  better 
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than  a  languid  echo  from  our  earnest  aires  ; 
town  missions  and  rural  itineracies — the 
mounted  and  foot  patrol  of  a  campaigning 
Church  ;  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes 
— ^all  these,  by  promoting  vital  piety,  diflfuse 
the  Sabbatic  spirit.  And  a  Liord's-day  fully 
furnished — a  sanctuary  with  pleasant  psal- 
mody and  attractive  preaching ;  a  home 
with  kindly  intercourse  and  appropriate  ex- 
ercises ;  a  closet  supplied  with  missionary 
periodicals  and  edifying  books  ;  a  day,  not 
dreary  with  negations  and  non-performances, 
but  made  delightful  by  abundant  occupa- 
tions, would  secure  its  own  observance,  and 
be  the  Christian  Sabbath  which  Isaiah  pro- 
phesied,  and  the  Pentacostal Church  enjoyed. 


Aet.  V. — Physical  Geography.  By  Mary 
SoMCfiRViLLE.  Authoress  of  the  *<  Connex- 
ion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  &c.  With 
a  portrait.  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  Lon- 
don,  1848. 

Earth — Ocean — Air — With  what  events, 
moral  and  physical — with  what  sympathies, 
social  and  domestic — with  what  interests 
present  and  future,  are  these  magic  words 
indissolubly  associated !  When  we  view, 
as  from  afar,  our  terrestrial  ball,  wheeling 
its  course  round  the  central  sun,  and  per- 
forming with  unerring  precision,  its  daily 
circuit,  we  see  it  but  as  a  single  planet  of 
the  system — we  admire  the  grandeur  of  the 
terraqueous  mass,  and  the  mind,  in  its  ex- 
panding survey,  is  soon  lost  in  the  abyss  of 
space,  and  among  the  infinities,  in  number 
and  in  magnitude,  of  revolving  worlds.  But, 
occupying,  as  we  do,  a  fixed  place  upon  its 
surface — treading  its  verdant  plains — ^sur- 
veying  its  purple-lighted  hills — ^gazing  upon 
its  interminable  expanse  of  waters,  and 
looking  upwards  to  the  blue  ether  which 
canopies  the  whole,  the  imagination  quits 
the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  pon- 
ders  over  the  mysterious  realities  around. 
The  chaos,  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the 
earthquake,  the  volcano,  and  the  thunder- 
bolt, press  themselves  upon  our  thoughts, 
and  while  they  mark  the  physical  history  of 
the  past,  they  foreshadow  the  dreaded  con- 
vulsions of  the  future.  Associated  with  our 
daily  interests  and  fears,  and  emblazoning 
in  awful  relief,  our  relation  to  the  Great 
Being  that  ordained  them,  we  are  summoned 
to  their  study  by  the  double  motive  of  a  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  interest,  and  of  an  inborn 
and  rational  curiosity. 

When  we  stand  before  the  magnificent 


landscape  of  hill  and  dale,  of  glade  and 
forest,  of  rill  and  cataract — with  its  rich 
foreground  at  our  feet,  and  its  distant  hori- 
zon on  the  deep,  or  on  the  mountain  range 
tipped  with  ice,  or  with  fire,  the  mind  re- 
verts to  that  primcBval  epoch,  when  the 
everlasting  hills  were  upheaved  from  the 
ocean,  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  laid 
down  and  hardened,  when  its  waters  were 
enchannelled  in  its  riven  pavement,  when 
its  breast  was  smoothed  and  chiselled  by  the 
diluvian  wave,  and  when  its  burning  entrails 
burst  from  their  prison-house,  and  disclosed 
the  fiery  secrets  of  their  birth. 

When  we  turn  to  the  peaceful  ocean,  ex- 
panding its  glassy  mirror  to  the  sun,  em- 
bosoming  in  its  dove-like  breast  the  blue 
vault  above,  and  holding  peaceful  commu- 
nion with  its  verdant,  or  its  rocky  shores,  the 
mind  is  carried  back  to  that  early  period 
when  darkness  was  over  the  face  of  the 
deep — when  the  waters  were  gathered  into 
the  hollpw  of  the  land — and  when  the  broken 
up  fountains  of  the  deep  consigned  the  whole 
earth  with  its  living  occupants  to  a  watery 
grave.  But  while  we  thus  linger  in  thought 
over  the  ocean  picture,  thus  placid  and  se- 
rene, we  are  reminded  of  the  mighty  influ- 
ences which  it  obeys.  Dragged  over  its 
coral  bed  by  an  agency  unseen,  and  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  racing  tempest,  the  god- 
dess of  peace  is  transformed  into  a  Fury- 
lashing  the  very  heavens  with  its  breakers 
— bursting  the  adamantine  barriers  which 
confine  it — sweeping  away  the  strongholds 
of  man,  and  engulphing  in  its  waves  the 
mightiest  of  his  floating  bulwarks. 

But  it  is  in  the  pure  atmosphere  w^hich 
we  breathe,  and  within  the  ethereal  en- 
velope of  our  globe,  that  the  most  remarka- 
ble revolutions  must  have  been  effected ; 
and  it  is  in  this  region  also,  that  nature  pre- 
sents  us,  in  our  own  day,  with  the  most 
fearful  contrasts^ — with  the  most  peaceful 
repose  of  the  elements,  and  the  most  terrific 
exhibition  of  their  power.  The  primaeval 
transition  from  the  chaos  of  the  atmosphere 
to  a  pure  and  cloudless  sky,  must  have  been 
the  result  of  frequent  and  convulsive  actions. 
The  exhalations  from  the  green  and  fer- 
menting earth — ^the  gaseous  currents  from 
its  heated  crust,  the  empoisoned  miasmata 
from  its  crevices  and  pores,  and  the  watery 
vapours  from  putrid  lake  and  troubled  sea, 
must  have  formed  an  insalubrious  com- 
pound, which  it  required  the  electric  stroke 
to  purify  and  decompose.  While  there  was 
yet  no  light  on  the  earth,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  were  veiled  with  thick  darkness,  the 
*'  waters  above  the  firmament"  must  have 
descended  in  torrents — the  hail-storm  must 
have  rushed  from  the  upper  air,  and  the 
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tempest,  and  Hie  lightning,  and  the  thunder, 
bolt,  must  have  combined  their  tremendous 
energies  before  the  rebellious  elements  were 
insulated  and  subdued.  In  now  contem- 
plating  the  aerial  granary  which  so  peace- 
fully surrounds  and  sustains  us,  we  could 
scarcely  anticipate  the  character  and  extent 
of  its  abnormal  phases.  The  same  powers 
which  were  needed  for  its  original  distilla- 
tion, seem  to  be  required  to  maintain  it  sa- 
lubrious and  pure ;  and  though  these  powers 
are  in  daily  operation  near  us  and  around 
us,  we  know  them  only  as  destroying  agents, 
and  take  little  interest  in  the  wonderful  ar- 
ransements  which  they  subserve. 

When  on  a  Sabbath  morn  the  sounds  of 
busy  life  are  hushed,  and  all  nature  seems 
recumbent  in  sleep,  how  deathlike  is  the 
repose  of  the  elements — ^yet  how  brief  and 
ephemeral   is  its  duration !      The   zephyr 
whispers  its  gentle  breathings — the   aspen 
leaf  tries  to  twitter  on  its  stalk — the  pulse 
of  the  distant  waterfall  beats  with  its  recur- 
ring sound — the  howl  of  the  distant  forest 
forewarns  us  of  the  breeze  that  moves  it — 
the    mighty    tempest    supervenes,   cutting 
down  its  battalions  of  vegetable  life,  whirl- 
ing into  the  air  the  dwellings  and  the  de- 
fences of  man,  and  dashing  the  proudest  of 
his   war-ships  against  the  ocean  clifis,  or 
sinking  them   beneath    the   ocean   waves. 
When  thus   awakened  from   her  peaceful 
trance,  nature  often  summons  to  the  conflict 
her  fiercest  powers  of  destruction.      The 
electric    agents — those    ministers  of   fire, 
which  rule  so  peacefully  when  resting  in 
equilibrium,  and  which  play  so  gently  in 
the  summer  ligbtning-sheet,  or  so  gaily  in 
the  auroral  beams — frequently  break  loose 
from  their  bonds,  to  frighten  and  destroy. 
When  the  heat  of  summer  has  drawn  up 
into  the  atmosphere  an  excess  of  moisture, 
and  charged  the  swollen  clouds  with  con- 
flicting electricities,  the  dissevered  elements 
rush  into  violent  re-union,  and  compress  in 
their    fiery   embrace    the    vaporous   mass 
which  they  animate.     Torrents  of  rain  and 
cataracts  of  hail  emerge  from  the  explosion, 
and  even  stony  and  metallic  meteors  rush 
in  liquid  fire  firom  the  scene.     The  forked 
lightning-bolt  flies  with  death  on  its  wing, 
rending  the  oak-trunk  with  its  wedge  of  fire, 
and  transfixing  with   its  lurid  dagger  the 
stalwart  frame  of  man  and  of  beast;  and 
before  life  is  extinct,  the  thunder-clap  rolls 
in  funereal  echo  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and 
from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  a  shout  were  pealed 
from  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  in  mockery  of 
the  helplessness  of  man,  and  in  triumph  over 
his  fall. 

A  subject  embracing  topics  like  these, 
connected  with  the  past  history  and  the  pre- 


sent condition  of  our  globe,  must  necessarily 
possess  an  exciting  interest ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  in  our  language  no  separate  work  has 
appeared,   in    which   the   grand   truths  of 
physical  geography  are  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained.    From  our  youth  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  the  Earth,  or  its  de- 
lineations,  as   mapped   into  regions,   from 
which  the  great  boundaries  of  nature  are 
effaced.     Empires  purchased  by  blood,  and 
held  by  force,  are,  in  the  political  geography 
with   which  we   are  familiar,  bounded  by 
chains   of  custom-houses   and   barriers  of 
forts.     Ambition  has  replaced  the  sea-line, 
and  the  river,  and  the  mountain  range,  with 
"frowning  battlements,  cordons  of  troops,  and 
rapacious  agents — parcelling  out  the  earth 
into  unnatural  divisions — forcing  its  popu- 
lation into  jarring   communities — severing 
the  ties  of  language  and  religion — breaking 
up  into  hostile  principalities  the  fatherlands 
of  united  hearts— extirpating  even  the  na- 
tive possessors  of  the  soil,  and  thus  treating 
intellectual  and  immortal  man  as  if  he  were 
but  the  property  and  the  tool  of  the  tyrant. 
Thus  founded  on  the  severance  of  nature's 
bonds,    thus    sustained   by   the   suspended 
sword,  thus  outlined  in  blood  still  crying  for 
vengeance,  the  geography  of  conquest,  like 
the  quicksands  of  the  ocean,  is  ever  shifting 
its  frontier,  ever  subject  to  the  inroads  of 
avarice  and  ambition.     Taught  us  in  our 
youth,  taught  anew  in  our  manhood,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  taught  again  in  our  old  age,  it 
is  ever  associated  with  gigantic  crime — na- 
tionally, with  bloody  revolutions  and  deso- 
lating wars — ^individually,  with  broken  hearts 
and    bleeding   affections.     Did   truths   like 
these  require  confirmation,  we  have  but  to 
look  around  us  at  subverted  and  tottering 
thrones,  at  armies  routed  by  popular  union, 
at  statesmen  precipitated  from  the  helm,  and 
princes  driven  into  exile. 

How  different  is  the  geography  of  our 
globe — how  permanent  in  its  character — 
how  stable  in  its  boundaries !  Gathered  into 
islands,  or  expanding  to  continents— elop- 
ing to  the  sea  in  valleys,  or  rising  in  table- 
lands— washed  by  the  ocean,  or  bounded  by 
the  mountain  range,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
presents  one  great  phase  of  durability  and 
permanence,  looming  to  the  eye  a  mighty 
whole,  fresh  as  when  it  came  from  its 
Maker's  hand,  and  became  the  abode  of  his 
intellectual  creation,  The  destroyer  of  ani- 
mal life,  the  destroyer  even  of  his  species, 
the  hand  of  man  has  not  been  able  to  alter 
even  the  expression  of  one  of  the  features  of 
the  globe,  and  still  less  to  break  one  of  the 
smallest  bones  of  its  carpentry  of  adamanL 
He  may  have  turned  a  few  of  its  streams 
from  their  bed — he  may  have  perforated  its 
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hills  of  rock  or  of  play,  or  scratched  its 
yielding  surface  with  his  lines  of  intercom* 
municatioQ ;  but  he  has  in  vain  attempted  to 
enchain  its  ocean,  or  precipitate  even  the 
slenderest  of  its  peaks  of  granite.  There 
the  great  globe  stands— unchanged  by  man 
— such  as  it  was  seen  by  the  first  of  his 
race,  and  such  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  last 
— washed,  indeed,  by  the  waters  of  a  mighty 
deluge,  but  washed  only  from  the  impurities 
of  its  guilty  occupants.  In  scanning,  there- 
fore, the  terraqueous  wonder,  the  philosopher 
takes  cognisance  only  of  the  handiwork  of 
Its  Maker.  Neither  the  cloud-capt  tower, 
nor  the  gorgeous  palace,  meet  the  intellec- 
tual eye.  The  plin  of  war  and  the  tumult 
of  contending  factions  are  by  him  alike  un- 
heard. He  treads  without  interruption  the 
grassy  savannah,  the  heath-oovered  moun- 
tain, and  the  barren  desert.  He  encounters 
no  spot  where  the  human  worm  claims  the 
perennial  right  of  pursuing  its  slimy  course. 
He  discovers  no  land  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  where  man  may  not  carve  a  niche 
for  his  idol,  or  rear  a  temple  to  his  Grod. 

How  interesting,  then,  must  it  be  to  study 
such  a  structure — the  earth,  the  ocean,  and 
the  air  combined — to  escape  altogether  from 
the  works  and  ways  of  man — to  go  back  to 
primceval  times  to  learn  how  its  Maker 
moulded  the  earth — how  he  wore  down  the 
primitive  mass  into  the  strata  of  its  present 
surface — how  he  deposited  in  its  bowels  the 
precious  materials  of  civilization — ^liow  he 
nlled  it  with  races  of  living  animals,  and 
again  buried  them  in  its  depths,  to  chronicle 
the  steps  of  creative  power — how  he  cover- 
ed its  surface  with  its  fruit-bearing  soil,  and 
spread  out  the  waters  of  the  deep  as  the 
great  highway  of  nations,  to  unite  into  one 
brotherhood  the  different  races  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  to  bless  them  by  the  interchange 
of  their  produce  and  their  affections. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  Mrs. 
Somerville  has  undertaken  to  teach  us  in 
the  very  interesting  work  which  we  propose 
to  analyse.  From  the  loftier  theme  of  phy- 
sical astronomy  in  which  she  achieved  her 
maiden  reputation,  and  from  the  wide  and 
rich  field  of  the  physical  sciences,  whose 
"connexion"  she  traced  with  a  master's 
hand,  Mrs.  Somerville  has  descended  to  the 
humbler  though  not  less  important  subject 
of  natural  or  physical  geography,  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  popular  character 
of  the  science,  as  well  as  from  its  relation 
to  our  sympathies  and  interests,  that  she 
will  command  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  and 
enjoy  the  "gratification"  so  much  desired 
by  herself,  "of  making  the  laws  by  which 
the  material  world  is  governed  more  fami- 
liar to  her  countrywomen." 


Mrs.  Somerville's  Work  coiiimences  with 
a  preliminary  chapter  on  geobgy,*  which 
is  introduced  by  the  following  brief  and 
striking  notice  of  the  present  conditioD  and 
past  history  of  the  earth  : — 

**  The  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  tremen- 
dous desolation  hurled  over  wide  regions  by 
numerous  fire-breathing  mountains,  show  that 
man  is  removed  but  a  few  miles  from  immense 
lakes  or  seas  of  liquid  fire.  The  very  shell  on 
which  be  stands  is  unstable  under  his  feet,  not 
only  from  those  temporary  convulsions  that 
seem  to  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre,  but  from 
a  slow,  almost  imperceptible  elevation  in  some 
places,  and  an  equally  gentle  subsidence  in 
others,  as  if  the  internal  molten  matter  were 
subject  to  secular  tides,  now  heaving  and  now 
ebbing,  or  that  the  subjacent  rocks  were  in  one 
place  expanded  and  in  another  contracted  by 
changes  of  temperature. 

**  The  earthquake  and  the  torrent — ^the  august 
and  terrible  ministers  of  Almighty  power-^bave 
torn  the  solid  earth,  and  open^  the  seals  of  the 
most  ancient  records  of  creation,  written  in  in- 
delible characters  on  *  the  perpetual  hills,  and 
the  everlasting  mountains/  There  we  read  of 
the  changes  that  have  brought  the  rude  mass  to 
its  present  fair  state,  and  of  the  myriads  of  be- 
ings that  have  appeared  on  this  mortal  stage, 
have  fulfilled  their  destinies,  and  have  been 
swept  from  existence  to  make  way  for  new 
races  which,  in  their  turn,  have  vanished  from 
the  scene  till  the  creation  of  man  completed  the 
glorious  work.  Who  shall  define  the  periods 
of  those  mornings  and  evenings  when  God  saw 
that  his  work  was  good?  and  who  shall  declare 
the  time  allotted  to  the  human  race,  when  the 
generations  of  the  most  insignificant  insect  ex- 
isted for  unnumbered  ages  ?  Yet  man  is  also  to 
vanish  in  the  ever-changing  course  of  events. 
The  earth  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  Uie  elements 
are  to  melt  with  fervent  heat>— to  be  again  re- 
duced to  chaos — possibly  to  be  renovated  and 
adorned  for  other  races  of  beings.  These  stu- 
pendous changes  may  be  but  cycles  in  those 
ffreat  laws  of  the  universe,  where  all  is  variable 
but  the  laws  themselves  and  He  who  has  or- 
dained them.''— Pp.  2,  3. 

The  various  substances  which  compose 
the  earth,  exist  either  in  shapeless  masses, 
or  in  regular  strata  horizontal,  or  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
substances  extends  but  to  a  small  depth  be- 
neath the  surface ;  but  from  the  thickness 
and  extent  of  the  stratified  masses,  geologists 
have  obtained  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 


*  In  order  to  preserve  the  continait^  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, we  have  followed  Mra.  Somerville,  in  giving 
a  brief  and  popular  notice  of  the  dificrent  forma- 
tions which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  but 
the  reader  will  find  a  more  detailed  account  of 
them,  particularly  as  they  exist  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  thin  Journal,  ToL  v. 
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eftith's  stnictyre  to  tbe  depth  of  about  ten 
milee.  The  earth's  cruet  consists  of  plu- 
tonic  and  volcanic  rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
of  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks,  deposited  by 
water,  and  of  metamorphic  rocks  also  de- 
posited by  water,  but  subsequently  crystal- 
lized  by  heat.  The  pluUmic  rocks,  namely 
the  granites  and  some  of  the  porphyries,  on 
which  no  fossil  remains  are  found,  were 
formed  under  high  pressure  hi  the  earth's 
deepest  caverns,  and  subsequently  upheaved 
into  mountain  peaks  by  the  central  forces, 
or  injected  in  fluid  state  into  the  deepest 
fissures  of  the  overlying  strata,  or  even  into 
the  crevices  of  a  more  ancient  granite. 
Volcamc  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone, 
porphyry,  and  serpentine,  differ  widely  from 
the  pltttonic  ones  in  their  nature  and  posi- 
tion. They  contain  no  fossil  remains,  and 
are  generally  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  consisting  of  the  ^different  kinds  of 
strata  fused  by  the  internal  fire,  and  ex- 
hibiting much  variety  in  their  appearance 
and  structure,  owing  to  the  melted  matter 
having  been  cooled  under  different  condi- 
tions in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.-— 

*•  There  seems,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville, "  scarce- 
ly to  have  been  any  age  of  the  world  in  which 
volcanic  eruptions  have  not  taken  place  in  some 
part  of  the  globe.  Lava  has  pierced  through 
every  description  of  rocks,  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  those  existing  at  the  time,  filled  their 
crevices,  and  flowed  between  their  strata.  Ever 
changing  its  place  of  action,  it  has  burst  out  at 
the  boffom  of  the  sea  as  well  as  on  dry  land. 
Enormous  quantities  of  scorise  and  ashes  have 
been  ejected  from  numberless  craters,  and  have 
formed  extensive  deposits  in  the  sea,  in  lakes, 
and  on  the  land,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  re- 
mains of  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  the  epoch. 
Some  of  these  deposits  have  become  hard  rock, 
others  remain  in  a  crumbling  state ;  and  as  they 
alternate  with  the  aqueous  strata  of  almost  every 
period,  they  contain  the  fossils  of  all  the  geo- 
logical epochs,  chiefly  fresh  and  salt  water  teata- 
ceae.''— P.  6. 

The  metamorphic  rocks,  according  to  Mr. 
Lyell,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  and  statuary  marble,  &c.,  have  been 
deposited  in  regular  sedimentary  beds,  near 
the  plutonic  rocks,  by  the  heat  of  which 
they  have  been  creatly  altered,  and  subse- 
quently crystallized  in  cooling,  without 
losing  their  character  of  stratified  deposits. 
Those  rocks  which  contain  no  organic  re- 
mains sometimes  lie  in  horizontal  beds,  but 
are  generally  inclined  at  all  angles,  and 
form  some  of  our  highest  mountains  and 
table-lands. 

The  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks  have  all 
been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  lakes, 
by  the  debris  of  the  land,  carried  into  them 


by  streams  and  rivers.  They  ooosist  chiefly 
of  sandstone  or  clayey  rock%  and  of  calca- 
reous rocks,  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Indurated  by  internal 
heat,  and  subsequently  elevated  by  internal 
forces,  the  aqueous  rocks  form  three  great 
classes,  which,  commencing  from  below, 
have  been  named,  the  primary  and  secondary 
fosuHfertma  formation,  and  the  tertiary  for- 
mation. 

The  Primary  formation,  consisting  of  lime- 
stones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  still  distinctly 
marked  by  the  ripples  of  the  wave,  have 
been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep 
ocean,  and  contain  only  the  remains  of 
marine  animals.  They  have  been  sub- 
divided into  the  Cambrian,  and  {he  lower 
and  upper  Silurian  systems.  There  are  no 
organic  remains  in  the  Cambrian  rocks, 
which  are  sometimes  many  thousand  yards 
thick,  but  they  abound  in  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem, increasing  as  we  ascend  in  the  series. 
Shell-fish,  and  crinoidea  or  stone  lilies,  tri- 
lobites,  and  sometimes  true  fishes,  are  found 
in  the  lower  series ;  and  in  the  upper,  sea« 
shells  of  eyery  order,  with  crinoidea,  corals, 
sea-weeds,  a  few  land  plants,  and  sauroid 
fishes,  the  principal  vertebrated  animals  that 
occur  in  these  early  formations.  While 
the  Silurian  rocks  were  being  deposited,  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  our  globe  was  under 
water.  Lands  and  islands  had  begun  to 
emerge  from  it,  and  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, insular  and  submarine,  marked  the 
close  of  the  period. 

During  the  great  geological  period  which 
succeeded,  tbe  Secondary  fossiliferous  strata, 
formmg  the  present  High  Land  of  Europe, 
were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  by 
tbe  streams  and  rivers  which  entered  it. 
This  interesting  series  consists,  reckoning 
upwards,  of  the  devonian  or  old  red  sand- 
sUme  rodcfy  the  carhomfexfius  or  coal  strata^ 
the  permian  or  magnesian  limestone  rocks, 
the  triassic  or  new  red  sandstone  rocks,  the 
Jurassic  or  oolite  rocks,  and  the  cretaceous 
strata. 

The  Devonian  rocks,  sometimes  10,000 
feet  thick,  consist  of  dark  red  and  other 
sandstone,  marls,  coralline  limestones,  con- 
glomerates, &c.,  contain  sauroid  fishes  of 
giffantio  size,  and  others,  some  with  osseous 
shields,  and  some  with  wing-like  append, 
ages. 

During  a  long  period  of  great  tranquillity, 
which  followed  the  deposition  of  the  Devo- 
nian rocks,  tropical  forests,  and  jun|rles  of 
exuberant  growth,  covered  the  lands  and 
islands  which  had  sprung  from  the  deep* 
Submerged  by  inroads  of  the  sea,  or  carried 
down  by  land-floods,  the  plants  of  that  period 
were  deposited  in  estuaries,  with  the  sand 
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and  mud  which  accompanied  them,  and 
fbrn^ed  the  carhoniftrmu  strata  which  lie 
above  the  Devonian  rocks. 

The  Carboniferous  system  is  composed  of 
countless  layers  of  various  substances,  filled 
with  an  enormous  quantity  of  fossil  land 
plants,  intermixed  with  beds  of  coal.  Up- 
wards of  300  fossil  plants  have  been  col- 
lected, with  their  seeds  and  fruits,  among 
which  ferns,  some  of  which  have  been  40 
or  50  feet  high,  predominate.  Huge  forest 
trees — the  pine  and  the  fir— equisetaceous 
plants  of  gigantic  magnitude,  and  tropical 
club  mosses,  occur  in  the  shale.  In  the 
mountain  limestone  of  this  group,  which  is 
sometimes  900  feet  thick,  cnnoidea,  marine 
testacea,  and  corals,  are  found  in  abundance. 
The  strata  of  coal  had  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  earthquakes  which  prevailed 
during  this  period. 

The  Permian  rocks  or  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, which  overlie  the  coal  measures,  con- 
sist  of  conglomerates,  gypsum,  sandstone, 
marl,  &c. ;  but  its  leading  feature  is  a 
yellow  limestone  rock,  called  jDo/bmi(e  when 
granular,  and  containing  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. The  earlier  Flora  and  Fauna  begin 
to  disappear,  and  peculiar  ones  take  their 
place.  Two  species  of  saurian  reptiles 
mark  a  new  creation  of  animal  life. 

The  Tria^sic^  or  new  red  sandstone  sys- 
tem, consists  of  red  marls,  rock-salt,  and 
sandstones,  produced  by  the  disintegration 
of  metamorphic  slate  and  porphyritio  trap. 
This  formation  is  in  England  singularly 
rich  in  rock-sall,  which,  with  beds  of  gyp- 
sum and  marl,  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick. 
The  Mitsselkalk,  a  member  of  this  series, 
and  full  of  organic  remains,  is  wanting  in 
England,  but  exists  in  Germany.  Gigantic 
frogs  have  left  their  foot-prints  on  the  rooks, 
and  no  fewer  than  47  genera  of  fossils,  shells, 
cartilaginous  fish,  encrinites,  &c.,  have  been 
found  in  the  German  trias. 

The  Jurassic  or  Oolite  rocks — sands,  sand- 
stones, marls,  clays,  and  limestones,  were 
deposited  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth,  during 
a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  The  European 
ocean  deposited  beds  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  marine  shells  and  corals : — Belemnites 
and  ammonites,  from  an  inch  in  size  to  that 
of  a  cart-wheel,  were  entombed  in  myriads 
— forests  of  crinoidea  flourished  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  oolite,  and  encrinites  in  millions 
were  imbedded  in  the-  enchoreal  shell  mar- 
ble, which  forms  such  extensive  tracts 
throughout  Europe.  Not  one  of  the  fossil 
fish  which  are  numerous,  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Ferns,  cycadeae,  and  the  pandansB 
or  screw- pine,  occur  in  this  formation. 

**The  new  lands,**  says  Mrs.  SomervUle,  ^that 


were  scattered  in  the  oeeon  of  the  oolltSe  period 
were  drained  by  rivers,  and  inhabited  b^  hoge 
crocodiles  and  saurian  reptiles  of  gigantic  sIm, 
mostly  of  extinct  genenL  The  croc^liles  came 
nearest  to  modem  reptiles,  but  the  others,  though 
bearing  a  remote  similitude  in  general  structure 
to  living  forms,  were  quite  anomalous,  com- 
bining in  one  the  structure  of  various  distinct 
creatures,  and  so  monstrous  that  they  must  have 
been  more  like  the  visions  of  a  troubled  dream 
than  things  of  real  existence ;  yet  in  organization 
a  few  of  mem  came  nearer  to  the  type  of  living 
mammalia  than  any  existing  reptiles  do.  Some 
j}f  these  saurians  liad  lived  in  the  water,  others 
were  amphibious,  and  the  various  species  of  one 
genus  even  had  wings  like  a  bat,  and  fed  on  in- 
sects. There  were  both  herbivorous  and  pre- 
daceons  saurians,  and  from  their  size  and  strength 
they  must  have  been  formidable  enemies.  De- 
sides,  the  numbers  deposited  are  so  great  that 
they  must  have  swarmed  for  ages  in  the  estua- 
ries and  shallow  seas  of  the  period,  especially  in 
the  lias,  a  marine  stratum  of  clay  the  lowest  of 
the  oolite  series.  They  gradnally  declined  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  secondary  fossiliferous 
epoch,  but  as  a  class  they  lived  in  all  subsequent 
eras,  and  still  exist  in  tropical  countries,  although 
the  species  are  very  difierent  from  their  ancient 
congeners.  Tortoises  of  various  kinds  were 
contemporary  with  the  saurians,  also  a  family 
that  still  exists.  In  the  Stonefield  slate,  a  stxa* 
tum  of  the  lower  oolitic  group,  there  are  the 
remains  of  insects ;  and  the  bones  of  two  small 
quadrupeds  have  been  found  there  belonging  to 
the  marsupial  tribe,  such  as  the  opossum ;  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  because  that  family 
of  animals  at  the  present  time  is  confined  to 
New  Holland,  South  America,  and  as  far  north 
as  Pennsylvania  at  least  The  great  changes 
in  animal  life  during  this  period  were  indications 
of  the  successive  alterations  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  earth's  surface." — ^Pp.  16,  16. 

The  Cretaceous  formation,  consisting  of 
clay,  green  and  iron  sands,  blue  limestonei 
and  i^halk,  derives  its  name  from  the  pre- 
dominance  of  the  last  substance  in  England 
and  other  countries,  though  it  is  actually 
wanting  in  some  localities  where  the  other 
strata  occur.  The  Wealden  clay,  the  low- 
est member  of  this  formation,  is  of  fresh 
water  origin,  and  contains  the  Portland  fossil 
forest,  with  ferns  and  Auracarian  pines,  and 
plants  allied  to  the  tropical  zamias  and  cy- 
cadese.  Tortoises  and  saurians  swarmed  in 
its  lakes  and  estuaries,  and  fish  and  wading 
birds  also  occur  in  the  Wealden  clay.  The 
chalk  above  it  abounds  in  marine  fossils, 
turtles,  corals,  and  marine  shells.  The  co- 
lossal saurians  are  few  in  number,  but  a 
gigantic  animal,  between  the  living  Monitor 
and  Iguana,  lived  at  this  time. 

Old  things  were  now  passing  away,  and 
all  things  beconciing  new.  We  approach 
things  as  they  are.  Old  life  is  extinct  as  if 
by  a  magic  stroke,  and  new  life  springs  up 
around  us.     The  great  features  of  the  earth 
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aitt  blocked  out  The  mMter.Uod  is  now 
at  work,  to  lay  on  the  drapery,  and  to  bring 
out  the  permanent  expression  of  his  handi. 
work.  The  tertiary  strata  were  deposited  in 
the  basins  and  hollows  of  the  previously 
existing  crust  of  the  globe,  and  though  fre- 
quently of  enormous  thickness  and  extent, 
they  occur  in  irregular  tracts.  The  Eio- 
eene,  Meiocene,  and  the  Pleiocene*  groups 
of  this  formation,  containing  shells  differing 
less  or  more  from  those  which  now  exist, 
generally  lie  horizontally  in  the  localities 
where  they  were  deposited,  though  they  are 
frequently  found  heaved  up  on  the  flanks  of 
mountain  chains,  as  on  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines. The  gigantic  reptiles  found  in  pre- 
ceding formations  had  nearly  disappeared, 
and  terrestrial  mammalia  now  occupied  the 
land.  The  remains  of  marine  mammalia 
have  also  been  found  at  great  elevations  in 
the  tertiary  formation,  and  likewise  those  of 
extinct  species  of  birds  allied  to  the  owl,  the 
buzzard,  the  quail,  and  the  curlew.f  Dur- 
ing the  tertiary  period,  the  climate  passed 
from  a  tropical  to  an  arctic  one,  owing  to  tlie 
additional  elevation  of  the  land,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  was  covered 
by  an  ocean  full  of  floating  ice.  Towards 
the  close,  however,  of  the  Pleiocene  period, 
the  bed  of  the  glacial  ocean  was  upheaved, 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  assumed  nearly 
the  same  form  and  climate  which  it  now 
possesses. 

''The  thickness  of  the  ibssiliferous  strata,' 
■ays  our  author,  **  up  to  the  end  of  the  tertiary 
formation,  has  been  estimated  at  about  f^ven  or 
eight  miles ;  so  that  the  time  requisite  for  their 
deposition  must  have  been  immense.  Every 
river  carries  down  mud,  sand,  or  gravel  to  the 
sea;  the  Ganges  brings  more  than  700,000 
cubic  feet  of  mud  every  hour,  the  Yellow  River 
in  China  2,000,000,  and  the  Mississippi  still  more ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  aeposits,  the 
Italian  hydrographer,  Manfredi,  has  estimated 
that,  if  the  sediment  of  all  the  rivers  on  the 

globe  were  spread  equally  over  the  bottom  of 
le  ocean,  it  would  require  1000  years  to  raise 
its  bed  one  foot;  so  at  that  rate  it  would  re- 
quire 3,960,000  years  to  raise  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  aJone  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fosealiferoas  strata,  or  seven 
miles  and  a  half,  not  taking  account  of  the 
waste  of  the  coasts  by  the  sea  itself;  but  if  the 
whole  globe  be  eonsidered,  instead  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  only,  the  time  would  be  nearlv 
four  times  as  great,  even  supposing  as  much 
alluvium  to  be  deposited  uniformly  both  with 
regard  to  time  and  place,  which  it  never  is.  Be- 
sides, in  various  places  the  strata  have  been  more 
than  once  carriea  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 


*  Sea  this  Journal,  vol.  v. 

t  Other  animals  of  this  and  preceding  periods 
have  been  described  in  this  Journal,  vol  i.  and  vol. 
iii. 
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and  afl^  raised  above  its  surface  by  subtena- 
nean  fires  after  many  ages,  so  that  the  whole 
period  from  the  beginning  of  these  primary  fos- 
siliferons  strata  to  the  present  day  must  be 
great  beyond  calculation,  and  only  beara  com- 
parison with  the  astronomical  cycles,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  earth  being  without 
doubt  of  the  same  antiquity  with  the  other  bo- 
dies  of  the  solar  system.  What  then  shall  we 
say  if  the  time  be  included  which  the  mnitic, 
metamorphic,  and  recent  series  occupied  m  form- 
ing ?  These  great  periods  of  time  correspond 
wonderfully  with  the  gradual  increase  of  animal 
life  and  the  successive  creation  and  extinction 
of  numberless  orders  of  being,  and  with  the  in- 
credible quantity  of  or^nic  remains  buried  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth  m  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

"  Every  great  geological  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  strata  was  accompanied  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  race  of  beings,  and  the  gradual 
extinction  of  those  that  had  previously  existed, 
their  structure  and  habits  being  no  longer  fitted 
for  the  new  circumstances  in  which  these  chan- 
ges had  placed  them.  The  change,  however, 
never  was  abrupt,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tertiary  strata;  and  it  may  be  ^^rved  that, 
although  the  mammalia  came  last,  there  is  no 
proof  of  progressive  development,  for  animals 
and  plants  of  high  organization  appeared  among 
the  earliest  of  their  kmd."— Pp.  27, 28. 

"  Such,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  oonclud- 
inff  her  Geological  chapter,  'Ms  the  noar-  . 
vellous  history  laid  open  to  us  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Surely  it  is  not  the  heavens  only 
that  declare  the  glory  of  God — ^the  earth  also 
proclaims  his  handiwork."^ 

Having  described  the  formations  which 
compose  the  superficial  envelope  of  the 
earth,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  form  of  the  High  Lands  of  the  Great 
Ck)ntinent,  whioh  embraces  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa-^a  whole  hemisphere  nearly  of 
the  globe.  The  dry  land  in  both  hemi- 
spheres has  an  area  of  nearly  thirty-eight 
millions  of  square  miles.  No  fewer  than 
twenty. four  millions  are  contained  in  the 
great  continent  of  the  Old  World,  eleven 
millions  in  America,  and  scarcely  three  mil- 
lions  in  Australia  and  its  islands.  Africa  is 
three  times,  and  Asia  more  than  twelve  times 
larger  than  Europe.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  mland  seas,  the  maritime  coast  of  Europe 
is  greater  compared  with  its  size  than  that 
of  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  It 
stretches  about  seventeen  thousand  miles 
from  the  Straits  of  Waygatz  In  the  Polar 
Sea  to  the  Strait  of  CafiK,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sea  of  AzofiT.  The  coast  of  Asia  ex- 
tends to  the  length  of  thirty-three  thousand 
miles,  and  that  of  Africa  to  sixteen  thou* 


•  See  Bergbauf  and  Johnston's  Phvsieal  Mia», 
Geology,  Pfatef  I.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  X. 
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sand.  The  whole  continent  of  America  has  i 
a  sea-line  of  thirty-one  thousand  miles.  The  ! 
ratio  of  the  number  of  linear  miles  in  the  \ 
coast  to  that  of  square  miles  in  the  area  is, ! 
for  Europe  164,  America  359,  Asia  376,  and  i 
Africa  530.  I 

Referring  our  readers  for  an  •  account  of  i 
the  High  Lands  of  the  Great  Continent  to  j 
our   review  of  Humboldt's  Researches  in 
Central  Asia,*  and  to  our  notice  of  Elie  de  | 
Beaumont's  "  Systems  of  Mountain  Chains ; 
according  to  their  age,"t  ^®  m^xf^  limit  our- 
selves to  a  very  cursory  notice  of  this  part 
of  Mrs.  Somerville's  work.    The  Great  Con- 
tinent has  taken  its  general  form  from  a  belt 
of  mountains  and  extensive  table-lands,  ly^ 
ing  between  the  38th  and  65th  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  stretching  from  the  coasts  of 
Barbary  and  Portugal  to  Behring's  Straits 
at  the   extremity  of  Asia.     An   immense 
plain,  nearly  on  a  dead  level,  lies  to  the 
north  of  this  belt,  interrupted  only  by  the 
mountain  systems  of  Scandinavia  and  Bri- 
tain, and  the  low  chain  of  the  Urals.     The 
lands  to  the  south  of  the  belt,  including  the 
fertile  plains  between  the  Indus  and  the  Chi- 
nese Sea,  and  the  barren  wastes  between  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
.  tains,  are  marked  with  but  a  few  mountain 
.  systems  of  any  considerable  elevation  and 
extent.     The  immense  mountain  zone  of  the 
Great  Continent  commences   in   the  west 
about  the   Atlas   and    Spanish   mountains, 
which  must  have  been  once  united,  raising 
their  granite  peaks  in  Africa  to  the  height 
of  15,000,  and  in  Spain  to  7300   feet.     It 
crosses  France  at  the  height  of  6000  feet  in 
Auvergne  and  among  the  Cevennes,  carry- 
ing its  principal  crest  to  an  altitude  of  14,- 
000  feet  in  the  Alps,  and  throwing  out,  as 
.  outlying  members,  the  Apennines,  the  Cala- 
brian  chain,  and  the  mountains  of  Sicily, 
.  Greece,  and  Southern  Turkev.    The  Alpine 
range  divides  itself  at  the  6reat  Clockner 
into  the  two  branches  of  the  Noric  and'the 
Camic  Alps.      The  last  of  these,  or  the 
principal  branch,  separates  the  Tyrol  and 
Upper  Carinthia  from  the  Venetian  States, 
and  taking  the  name  of  the  Julian  Alps  at 
Mount  Terglou,  10,000  feet  high,  it  joins  the 
eastern  Alps  at  Balkan,  the  central  ridge  of 
which  rises  at  once  into  a  wall  4000  Teet 
high,  and  "  everywhere  rent  by  terrific  fis- 
sures across  the  chains  and  table-lands,  so 
.  deep  and  narrow  that  daylight  is  almost  ex- 
cluded."   In  speaking  of  the  Alpine  valleys, 
Mrs.  Somerville  gives  the  following  notice 
of  the  glaciers  which  they  contain : — 


*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  ▼. 
t  lb.,  vol.  vi.— See  also  Berghaus  and  Johnston's 
Phyical  Jttla$.  Plattt  II.,  III.,  V.,  and  VJ. 


*«It  is  scsfcely  possible  to  estSnate  tiis  qvaa* 
tity  of  ke  in  the  Alps ;  it  is  saii,  howevsr,  that, 
iDdependent  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Grisons,  theie 
are  1500  square  miles  of  ice  in  the  Alpine  range, 
from  eighty  to  six  hundred  feet  thick.  Some 
gkciers  have  been  permanent  and  stationary  in 
the  Alps  time  immemorial,  while  others  now  oc- 
cupy ground  formerly  bearing  com  or  covered 
with  trees,  which  the  irresistible  force  of  the  ice 
has  swept  away.  These  iee  rivers,  formed  on  the 
snow-clad  summits  of  the  mountains,  fill  the 
hollows  and  high  valleys,  hanff  on  the  decliviUes, 
or  descend  by  their  weight  through  the  trans- 
verse valleys  to  the  plains,  where  they  are  cut 
short  by  the  increased  temperature,  and  deposit 
those  accumuktioDS  of  rocks  and  rubbish,  called 
moraines,  which  had  fallen  upon  them  from  the 
heights  above.  In  the  Alps  the  glaciers  move 
at  the  rate  of  from  tweWe  to  twenty-five  feet 
annually,  and,  as  in  rivers,  the  moUon  is  most 
rapid  in  the  centre.  They  advance  or  retreat 
according  to  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  sea- 
son, but  they  have  been  subject  to  cycles  of 
unknown  duration.  From  the  moraines,  as  well 
as  the  stri©  engraven  on  the  rocks  over  which 
they  have  passed,  M.  Agassiz  has  ascertained 
that  the  valley  of  Chamonni  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  a  glacier  that  had  moved  towards 
the  Col  di  Bahne.  A  moraine  2000  feet  above 
the  Rhone  at  St.  Maurice  ^ows  that  at  a  remote 
period  glaciers  had  covered  Switzerland  to  the 
height  of  2155  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

"  Their  increase  is  now  limited  by  various  cir- 
cumstances— as  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth,  which  is  always  above  the  freezing-point 
in  those  latitudes;  excessive  evaporation;  and 
blasts  of  hot  air,  which  occur  at  all  heights,  in 
the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  from  some  un- 
known cause.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Alps,  but  have  been  observed  also  on  the  gla- 
ciers  of  the  Andes.  Besides,  the  greater  quan- 
tily  of  snow  in  the  higher  Alps  the  lower  is  the 
glacier  forced  into  the  plains.*^— Pp.  51,  52.* 

Passing  over  the  lofty  range  of  the  Cau- 
casus, extending  700  miles  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  nearly  17,796  feet  in  the  Elbrouz; 
— the  Russian  mountains,  whose  highest 
point  is  14,600  feet; — the  great  oriental 
table-land  of  Thibet  and  its  mountains — as 
sufficiently  described  in  our  article  on  Cen- 
tral Asia,  already  referred  to,  we  come  to 
the  Jifih  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  in 
which  Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of  the  seconda- 
ry mountain  systems  of  the  Great  Continent, 
commencing  with  the  Scandinavian  system, 
which  **  has  been  compared  to  a  great  wave 
which,  after  rising  gradually  from  the  east 
and  forming  a  crest  ^8412  feet  high),  falls 
perpendicularly  into  the  sea  in  the  west." 
This  range  is  1000  miles  long,  beginning  at 
Cape  Lindesnaes  and  ending  at  Cope  Nord 


*See  Berghaus  and  3 ohialton^ •  Pkyiical  Atla$, 
Gt9l0gy,  Plate  lY. 
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Kyn  in  the  Polar  Sea,  The  southern  por- 
tion  of  it  is  150  miles  broad ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  360  miles  from  Cape  Lindes- 
naes,  "  the  mountain  forms  a  single  elevat- 
ed mass,  termincUed  by  a  table-land,  which 
maintains  an  altitude  of  4500  feet  for  100 
miles."  A  surface  of  600  square  leagues 
of  this  range  is  occupied  by  the  Snae  Braen, 
ike  greatest  mags  cf  perpetual  $naw  a$id  gla^ 
ciers  on  the  amttmnt  of  Europe. 

As  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, Faroe,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Iceland,  have  the  same  general  character 
and  direction  as  the  Scandinavian  range, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  elevated  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  forces  act- 
ing in  parallel  lines,  and  have  therefore  been 
placed  in  the  same  system.  The  Faroe 
Islands  to  the  west  of  Norway,  rise  imme- 
diately into  a  lofty  table-land  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  are  hounded  by  precipitous 
cliffs.  In  a  zone  lying  between  55  and  62^^ 
of  latitude,  including  the  south  of  Sweden, 
the  Faroe  isles,  and  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land, the  crust  of  the  earth  is  gradua/ly  sink- 
ing  benealh  its  former  level,  while  the  coast 
of  Norway,  from  Solvitsberg  northward  to 
Lapland,  where  the  elevation  is  greatest,  is 
rising  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  hundred 
years!  Mrs.  Somerville  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  notice  of  the  mountains  of 
our  own  country,  as  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
system,  but  which,  we  trust,  are  neither 
sinking  nor  rising  like  some  of  its  other  por- 
tions. 


"  The  rocky  islands  of  Zetland  and  those  of 
Orkney  form  part  of  the  mountain  system  of 
Scotland:  the  Orkney  islands  have  evidently 
been  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Pontland  Firth,  where  the  correots  run  with 
prodigious  violence.  The  north-western  part 
of  Scotland  is  a  t^ble-land  from  1000  to  2000 
feet  high,  which  ends  abruptly  in  the  sea,  co- 
vered with  heath,  peat-mosses,  and  pasture.  The 
general  direction  of  the  Scottish  mountains, 
like  those  of  Scandinavia,  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  divided  by  a  long  line  of  lakes  in 
the  same  direction,  extending  from  the  Moray 
Firth  completely  across  the  i&liwd  to  south  of 
the  island  of  Mull.  Lakes  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque beauty  abound  among  the  Scottish 
mountains.  The  Grampian  hills,  with  their  off- 
sets and  some  low  ranges,  fill  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland  north  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  Ben 
•  Nevis,  only  4874  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  high- 
est  hill  in  the  British  islands. 

^  The  east  coast  of  Scotland  is  generally  bleak, 
though  in  many  parts  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
maybe  cited  as  a  model  of  good  cultivation; 
and  the  midland  and  southern  counties  are  not 
inferior  either  In  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  the 
excellence  of  the  husbandry.  To  the  west  the 
country  is  wildly  pictmresque ;  the  coast  of  the 
Atliuitie»  penetrated  by  the  sea^  which  is  oovered 


with  ifltands,  boars  a  BtnNig  reeembUmee  to  that 
of  Norway. 

**  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hebrides 
formed  part  of  the  mainland  at  some  remote 
geologkal  period,  since  they  follow  the  direction 
of  the  mountain  system  in  two  parallel  lines  of 
rugoped  and  imposing  aspect,  never  exceeding 
the  height  of  3200  feet  The  undulating  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  Scotland  becomes  higher 
in  the  west  of  England  and  North  Wales,  where 
the  hills  are  wild,  but  the  valleys  are  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  and  the  English  lake  scenery  is  of 
the  most  gentle  beauty. 

"  Evergreen  Ireland  is  mostly  a  mountainous 
country,  and  opposes  to  the  Atlantic  storms  an 
iron-bound  coast  of  the  wildest  aspect ;  but  it  is 
rich  In  arable  land  and  pasture,  and  it  possesses 
the  most  picturesque  lake-scenery ;  indeed,  fresh 
water  lakes  in  the  mountain  valleys,  so  peculiar- 
ly characteristic  of  the  European  system,  are 
the  great  ornaments  of  the  High  Lands  of 
Britam. 

"Various  parts  of  the  British  islands  were 
dry  land  whilst  most  of  the  continent  of  En- 
rope  was  yet  below  the  ancient  ocean.  The 
high  Und  of  Lammermuir,  the  Chrampitn  hills 
in  Scotland,  and  those  of  Cumberkma  in  Eng- 
land, were  raised  before  the  Alps  had  b^im 
to  appear  above  the  waves.  In  general  all  the 
highest  parts  of  the  British  mountains  are  of 
granite  and  stratified  crystalline  rocks.  The 
primary  fossiliferous  strata  are  of  immense 
thwkness  in  Cumberland  and  iti  the  north  of 
Wales,  and  the  oW  red  sandstone,  many  hun- 
dred feet  thick,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  along 
the  flanks  of  the  Gnunpians.  Tho  ooakaCnita 
are  developed  on  a  great  scale  Sn  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  exam- 
ples of  every  formation,  with  one  exception,  are 
to  be  found  m  these  islands.  Volcankj  fires  had 
been  very  active  in  early  times,  and  nowhere  is 
the  columnar  structure  more  beautifully  exhibit- 
ed than  in  Flngal's  Cave  and  the  Storr  of  Skye 
in  the  Hebrides;  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  a 
base  of  800  square  miles  of  mica  slate  is  co- 
vered with  volcanic  rocks,  which  end  on  the  coast 
in  the  magnificent  columns  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way."—Pp.  86-87. 

Passing  over  the  Uralian  chain  and  the 
Great  Northern  Plain,  as  sufficiently  de- 
scribed In  this  work,*  we  come  to  the  sixth 
chapter,  in  which  Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of 
the  soutl)ern  Low  Lands  of  the  Great  Conti- 
nent, with  their  secondary  table-lands  and 
mountains.  She  describes  the  empire  of 
China — the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula — the 
plains  and  peninsula  of  Hindostan — ^the 
Island  of  Ceylon — the  great  Indian  desert, 
about  400  miles  broad — the  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Syria. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  granite  ranges 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  the  table-land  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  Mrs.  Somerville 


*  See  this  JbMTfMrf,  ToL  r 
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mentioDB  a  track  of  sand,  so  extremely  loose 
and  fine  in  its  grain,  thai  a  plummet  was  sunk 
in  it  by  Baron  Wrede  to  the  depth  of  9^  feet 
vriihaut  reaching  the  bottom  f 

**  Jebel  Honaa,  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  Moses 
received  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  9000  feet 
high,  surrounded  by  higher  mountains,  which 
are  covered  by  snow  in  winter.  The  group  of 
Sinai  is  full  of  springs  and  verdant  At  its 
northern  extremity  lies  the  desert  of  el-Teh, 
seventy  miles  long  and  thirty  broad,  in  which 
the  Israelites  wanaered  forty  years.  It  is  co- 
vered with  long  ranges  of  high  rock,  of  most  re- 
pulsive aspect,  rent  into  deep  clefts  only  a  few 
feet  wide,  nemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock,  some- 
times 1000  feet  high,  like  the  deserted  streets  of 
a  Cyclopean  town.  The  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trea — Eaom  of  the  sacred  writers — ^presents  a 
scene  of  appalling  desolation  completely  fulfill- 
ing the  denunciation  of  prophecy." — Pp.  106- 
106. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  begin  at 
Mount  Cavius,  which  rises  in  a  single  peak 
from  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Running  south 
and  twenty  miles  inland,  in  a  chain  of  peaks 
which  reaches  a  height  of  4890  feet,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  it  divides  into  two 
parallel  branches  bounding  the  fertile  plains 
of  Coslo-Syria,  near  Beka,  which  contains 
tke  ruins  of  Balbec,  and  terminates  a  few 
miles  north  of  Ancient  Tyre.  The  Anti- 
Libanus,  beginning  at  Mount  Hermon,  9000 
feet  high,  runs  through  Palestine  till  it  dis- 
appears in  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  Sinai  de- 
sert. The  following  description  of  a  region 
associated  with  our  highest  interests  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  Christian  reader : — 

**  The  valleys  and  plains  of  Syria  are  full  of 
rich  vegetable  mould,  pirticuhurly  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  which  is  brilliantly  verdant,  though 
surrounded  by  deserts,  the  Darren  uniformity 
of  which  is  relieved  on  the  east  by  the  broken 
columns  and  ruined  temples  of  Palmyra  and 
Tadmoi*.  The  Assyrian  wilderness,  however,  is 
not  everywhere  absolutely  barren.  In  the  spring- 
time it  is  covered  with  a  thin  but  vivid  verdure, 
mixed  with  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  of  very 
short  duration.  When  these  are  burnt  up,  the 
unbounded  plams  resume  their  wonted  dreari- 
nesa.  The  country,  high  and  low,  becomes  more 
barren  towards  the  Holy  Ldnd,  yet  even  here 
some  of  the  mountains — as  Carmel,  Biishan,  and 
Tabor — are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and  many  val- 
leys are  fertile,  especially  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dui,  which  has  the  appearance  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  with  groves  of  wood  and  aromatic 
plants,  but  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  One  side 
of  the  Lake  of  Gralilee  is  savage ;  on  the  other 
there  are  gentle  hills  and  wild  romantic  vales, 
adorned  with  palm-trees,  olives,  and  sycamores — 
a  scene  of  calm  solitude  and  pastoral  beauty. 
Jerusalem  stands  on  a  declivity  encompassed  by 
severe  stony  mountains,  wild  and  desolate.    The 


ffreater  part  ef  Syria  is  a  desert  compared  with 
its  ancient  stats.  Mossulsuin  rule  has  blighted 
this  fair  reffion,  once  flowing  with  mUk  and 
honey — ^the  land  of  promise. 

"Further  south  desolation  increases;  the  val- 
leys become  narrower,  the  hills  more  denuded 
and  rugged,  till  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  their 
dreary  aspect  announces  the  approach  to  the 
desert 

**  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  affords  the  most 
remarkable  instance  known  of  the  depression  of 
the  land  below  the  general  surface  of  the  globe. 
This  hollow,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Accaba  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the  bifurcation  of  Le- 
banon, is  625  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  acrid  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  have  a  depression  of  1230  feet 
The  lowness  of  the  valley  had  been  observed  by 
the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  descriptive  name  of 
Ccelo-S^ria,  'Hollow  Syria.'  It  is  absolutely 
walled  in  by  mountains  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Lebanon,  where  it  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  wide. 

*^  A  shrinking  of  the  strata  must  have  taken 
place  along  this  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
a  sudden  chanj?e  of  temperature,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  some  of  the  internal  props  giv- 
ing way,  for  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  a  dip  of  the  soil  below  the  sea- 
level  ;  the  small  bitter  lakes  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  are  cavities  of  the  same  kind,  as  well  as 
the  Natron  lakes  on  the  Libyan  desert  west  from 
the  delta  of  the  NUe."— -Pp.  107-109. 

The  Continent  of  Africa,  5000  miles  long, 
forms  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  seve$Uh 
chapter,  and  completes  her  description  of 
the  Great  Continent.  With  the  exception 
of  the  elevated  region  of  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, A  frica  is  divided  by  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  into  two  parts  only,  a  high  coun- 
try and  a  low.  A  table-land,  extensive 
though  not  elevated,  occupies  all  Southern 
Africa,  reaching  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree 
of  north  latitude.  To  the  north  of  the  Cape 
the  land  rises  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Komri,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  great 
plateau,  have  never  yet  been  seen  by  any 
European.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  very 
high,  as  they  supply  the  perennial  sources 
of  the  Nile,  the  Senegambia,  and  the  Niger. 
They  extend  south  of  Abyssinia  at  one  end, 
and  at  the  other  they  join  the  High  Land  of 
Senegambia,  and  pass  into  the  Kong  rai^, 
which,  running  for  1200  miles  behind  Da- 
homey, terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  Mountains  of  Abyssi- 
nia, and  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  granite  for  their  base,  which  is  gene- 
rally surmounted  by  vast  horizontal  beds  of 
sandstone,  with  limestone,  schist,  and  con- 
glomerate. In  Abyssinia  the  enormous  ilat 
masses  of  sandstone  on  the  mountain  tops 
are  accessible  only  by  ladders,  or  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  aiMi  are  used  as  state  pn- 
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sons.  North  c£  the  MoantaSiM  of  the  Moon 
lies  the  gfeat  desert  of  Sahara,  stretching 
800  miles  in  width  from  its  southern  margin, 
and  1000  miles  long  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a  hideous  barren 
waste,  prolonged  eastward  into  the  Atlantic 
for  miles,  in  the  form  of  aand- banks,  and  in- 
terrupted to  the  west  only  by  a  few  oases 
and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

*  This  desert,"  says  Mrs.  tSomerville,  "  is  al- 
temately'scorched  by  heat  and  pinched  by  cold. 
The  wind  blows  from  the  east  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  at  t^ie  equinoxes  it  rushes  in  a  hurri- 
cane, driving  the  sand  in  clouds  before  it,  produ- 
cing the  darkness  of  night  at  mid-day,  ana  over- 
whelming caravans  of  men  and  animals  in  com- 
mon destruction.  Then  the  sand  is  heaped  up  in 
waves  ever  varying  with  the  blast,  even  the  at- 
mosphere is  of  sand.  The  desolation  of  this 
drea!ry  waste,  booudless  to  the  eye  as  the  ocean, 
is  terrific  and  sublime— the  dry  heated  air  is  like 
a  red  vapour,  the  setting  sun  seems  to  be  a  vol- 
canic fire,  and  at  times  the  burning  wind  of  the 
desert  is  the  blast  of  death.  There  are  many  salt 
lakes  to  the  north,  and  even  the  springs  are  of 
brine ;  thick  incrustations  of  dazzhng  salt  cover 
the  ffround,  and  the  particles  carried  aloft  by 
whirlwinds,  flash  in  the  sun  like  diamonds.  *  * 
Sand  is  not  the  only  character  of  the  desert,  tracks 
of  gravel  and  low  bare  rocks  occur  at  times  not 
less  barren  and  dreary.  ♦  ♦  On  these  intermina- 
ble sands  and  rocks,  no  animal,  no  insect  breaks 
the  dread  silence,  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  is  to  be 
seen  in  this  land  without  a  shadow.  In  the  glare 
of  noon  the  air  quivers  with  the  heat  reiected 
from  the  red  sand,  and  in  the  night  it  is  chilled  in 
a  clear  sky  sparkling  under  a  host  of  stars. 
Strangely  but  beautifully  contrasted  with  these 
scorched  solitudes  is  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nile,  threading  the  desert  for  1000  miles  in  eme- 
rald green,  with  its  blue  waters  foaming  in  rapids 
among  wild  rocks,  or  quietly  spreading  in  a  calm 
stream  amidst  fields  of  com,  and  the  august  mo- 
OQinenU  of  past  ages."— Pp.  1 18*120. 

The  American  Continent,  next  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  Old  World,  forms  the  subject 
of  the  next  Jive  chapters  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
work.  It  is  9000  miles  in  length  and  con- 
•isttf  of  two  great  peninsulas,  united  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  has  been  divided  into 
South,  Central,  and  North  America,  all  con- 
nected by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes,  rival- 
ling  almost  the  Himalayas  in  altitude,  and 
stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from 
within  the  arctic  to  nearly  the  antarctic  cir- 
cle. South  America  is  about  4550  miles 
long,  and  2449  miles  wide  in  its  maximum 
'breadth,  between  Cape  Roque  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Cape  Blanco  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
"  It  consists  of  three  mountain  systems,  sepa- 
rated by  the  basin  of  three  of  the  greatest 
rivers  in  the  world."  The  Andes,  com- 
menoing  with  the  ^  majestic  dark  mass  of 
Cape  Horn,  runs  northward  along  the  west- 


%th  ooaac  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  a  an- 
gle narrow  chain,  descending  on  the  east  to 
vast  plains  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  a  level  as  dead  and  as  uninterrupted  as 
that  of  the  ocean.  A  detached  mountain 
system  rises  in  Brazil  between  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  the  Amazons ;  and  between  the 
latter  river  and  the  Orinoco,  lies  the  moun- 
tain system  of  Parima  and  Guiana.  The 
mighty  chain  of  the  Andes  commences  in  . 
Terra  del  Fuego,  a  snow-clad  mountain  6000 
feet  high,  descending  in  glaciers  to  the  nar- 
row bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  For  1000 
miles  northward  to  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  the  Pacific  washes  the  very 
base  of  the  Patagonian  Andes."  *'  The 
ooast  itself  for  sixty  miles  is  begirt  by  walls 
of  rock,  which  sink  into  an  unfathomable 
depth,  torn  by  long  crevices  or  fiords  similar 
to  those  in  the  Norwegian  shore,  ending  in 
tremendous  glaciers,  whose  masses,  falling 
with  a  crash  like  thunder,  drive  the  sea  in 
sweeping  breakers  through  these  chasms." 
Opposite  the  Chiloe  Archipelago  four  oiag- 
nificent  volcanoes  blaze  on  the  Andes,  whioh, 
on  entering  Southern  Chili,  retire  from  the 
coast,  leaving  plains  crossed  by  parallel 
mountain  ranges  2000  or  BOOO  feet  high. 
The  Great  Cordillera  itself  runs  in  a  chain 
twenty  miles  broad,  with  a  mean  altitude  of 
12,000  feet.  The  mountain  tope  lie  nearly 
horizontally,  surmounted  at  distant  intervals 
by  groups  of  points,  or  a  solitary  vdoanie 
cone  finely  relieved  by  the  clear  blue  i^y. 
One  of  these,  Descabezado,  or  "  the  Behead- 
ed,'' is  12,102  feet  high ;  and  behind  Val- 
paraiso,  in  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  mountains, 
the  magnificent  volcano  of  Aconcagua  at^ 
tains  an  elevation  of  23,000  feet !  In  cen- 
tral Chili  no  rain  fails  for  nine  months  hi  the 
year.  In  Southern  Chili  rain  falls  &nly  once 
in  two  or  three  years.  The  Peruvian  Andes 
commence  about  24°  of  south  latitude.  They 
are  separated  for  1250  miles  from  the  Paci- 
fic by  a  sandy  desert  about  sixty  miles  broad, 
on  which  a  drop  of  rain  never  falls.  At  the 
Nevada  of  Chorolque,  in  21-^^  of  south  lati- 
tude, the  Andes  "  become  a  very  elevated 
narrow  table-land,  or  longitudinal  Alpine 
valley,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  a  parallel  row  of  high  moun- 
tains rising  much  above  the  table-land. 
These  parallel  Cordilleras  are  united  at  va- 
rious points  by  enormous  transverse  groups 
or  mountain  knots,  or  by  single  ranges  cross- 
ing between  them  like  dykes,  a  structure 
that  prevails  to  Paste,  in  1°  IS'  north  lati- 
tude. There  are  no  transverse  valleys  in 
the  Andes,  excepting  a  few  opposite  Patago- 
nia and  Chili,  ''  there  is  not  an  opening 
through  these  mountains  in  the  remainder  ol 
their  course  to  the  Isthmus  of  Paoaxna." 
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Tlie  following  acoovmt  of  the  taMe-hoKls 
of  tfoe  Andes  is  extremely  interesitiDg  ;-^ 

^  Unlike  the  tabMaods  of  Asia,"  says  Mrs. 
Soffiervllle,  "  of  the  same  elevation,  these  loftj 
regions  of  the  Andes  jield  exuberant  crops  of 
every  European  grain,  and  have  many  populous 
cities  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  universi- 
ties, libraries,  civil  and  relifftons  establishments, 
at  altitodes  equal  to  that  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifl^, 
,  which  is  12,358  feet  above  the  sea  level.  ViRa- 
ffes  are  plased  and  mines  are  wrought  at  heights 
Rule  less  than  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

'*  The  table-land  of  Desagnadero,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  has  an  absolute  altitude 
of  13,000  feet,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  30  to 
60  miles:  h  stretches  500  miles  along  the  top  of 
the  Andes,  between  the  transverse  mountain- 
group  of  Las  Lipez,  in  30^  S.  )at,  and  the  enor- 
mous mountain-knot  of  Vileanata  and  Cnsoo, 
which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  shuts  in  the 
valley  on  the  north,  occupying  an  area  three 
times  as  large  as  Switzerland,  and  rising  8300 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  table-land,  from 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  gfmtntic 
seals  of  the  Andes.  This  table-land  or  valley  is 
bonnded  on  each  side  by  the  two  grand  chains  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes :  that  on  the  west  is  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  coast ;  the  range  on  the  east  side  is 
the  Cordillera  JR.ea]e.  These  two  rows  of  moun- 
tains lie  so  near  the  edge  that  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  table-land,  including  both,  is  only  300 
miles.  All  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  coast,  varying  from  18,000  to  22/)00  feet  in 
absolnte  height,  are  either  active  volcanoes  or  of 
volcanie  origin,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  vol- 
oaoo  of  Uvinasy  they  are  all  sitnate  upon  the  ma- 
ritime declivity  of  the  table-land,  and  not  more 
than  60  miles  from  the  Pacific ;  consequentlv  the 
descent  is  very  abrupt.  The  eastern  Cordillera, 
which  begins  at  the  metalliferous  mountains  of 
Pasco  and  Potosi,  is  not  more  than  17,000  feet 
high  to  the  south,  and  below  the  level  of  perpetual 
snow,  hut  its  northern  portion  contains  the  three 
pMiked  mountains  of  Sorata,  35,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  msffnificent  chains 
in  the  Andes.  The  snowy  part  begins  with  the 
gigantic  mass  of  Illimani,  whose  serrated  ridges, 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  An- 
des, rise  24,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  low- 
est glacier  on  its  southern  slope  does  not  come 
below  16,500  feet,  and  the  valley  of  Totoral,  a 
mere  gulf  18,000  feet  deep,  in  which  Yesnvios 
miffbt  stand,  comes  between  Illimani  and  the  Ne- 
va&  of  Tree  Craees,  from  whence  the  Cordillera 
Reale  runs  northward  in  a  continuous  line  of 
snow-clad  peaks  to  the  group  of  Vileanata  and 
Cusco,  which  unites  it  with  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
coast. 

^  The  valley  or  table-land  of  Desagnadero,  oc- 
cufyying  150,000  square  miles,  has  a  considerable 
▼ariety  of  sarface ;  in  the  south,  thronghont  the 
oiining  district,  it  is  poor  and  cold.  There  Potosi, 
the  highest  city  in  the  world,  stands  at  an  abso- 
lute elevation  of  13,350  feet,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  at  the 
height  of  16,060  feet.  Chiquisaca,  the  capital  of 
Bolivia,  containing  13,000  inhabitants,  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  Potosi,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated 
fields^    ne  northern  part  of  the  valley  is  popn- 


lons  and  predictive  in  wheat,  maoe,  and  other 
grain ;  and  there  is  the  Lake  ^  Titicaea,  twenty 
times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  is* 
kinds  and  s£)res  of  this  lake  still  exhibit  ruins  of 
gigantic  magnitude,  monuments  of  a  people  more 
ancient  than  the  Incas.  The  modem  city  of  L« 
Paz  d'Ayaehuco,  wfth  40,000  inhabitants,  on  itB 
southern  border,  stands  in  the  most  suUfme  situ* 
atiov  that  can  be  imagined,  having  ^  vast  Ne- 
vada of  Illimani  to  the  north,  and  the  no  less  mag- 
nificent Sorata  to  the  south.  The  two  ranges  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes  in  such  close  approximatten, 
with  their  smoking  cones  and  serrated  ridfes, 
form  one  of  the  most  angast  scenes  in  nature.  — 
Pp.  128-131. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
table-lands  In  the  Andes  is  that  of  Quito, 
200  miles  long,  and  30  wide,  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  flanked  by  the  most  mag- 
nificent volcanoes  and  nionnfains  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  snow^lad  cone  of  Cayambe  is 
traversed  by  the  equator ;  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Pinchincha,  15,024  feet  high,  stands 
the  signal  cross  erected  by  Bougaer  and  Con- 
damine,  when  they  were  measuring  a  degree 
of  the  meridian,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  city  of  Quito,  with  a  population 
of  70,0(M),  stands  on  the  side  of  Pinchincha^ 
at  the  height  of  9000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  numerous  passes  over  the 
Chilian  Andes,  that  of  Portilla,  14,365  feet 
high,  is  the  most  elevated.  The  pass  from 
Sorata  to  the  auriferoos  valley  of  Tipuani 
in  Bolivia,  is  reckoned  tlie  highest,  and  about 
16,000  feet.  The  most  difficult,  though  only 
11,500  feet  high,  is  that  of  Quincha  in  Co- 
lombia. 

"Nething,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  **can  sur- 
pass the  desolation  of  these  elevated  regions^ 
where  nature  has  been  shaken  by  terrifie  convul- 
sions. The  dazelinff  snow  fatigues  the  eye ;  the 
huffe  masses  of  bald  rock,  the  mural  precipices^ 
and  the  chasms  yawning  into  dark  unknown 
depths,  strike  the  imagination ;  while  the  crash 
of  the  avalanche,  or  the  rolling  thunder  of  the 
volcano,  startles  the  ear.  In  the  dead  of  night, 
when  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  wind  hushed,  the 
hollow  moaning  of  the  volcanic  fire  fills  the  In- 
dian with  superstitious  dread  in  the  deathlike 
stillness  of  these  solitudes. 

"  In  the  very  elevated  plains  in  the  transverse 
groups,  such  as  that  of  Bombon,  however  pure 
the  sKy,  the  landscape  is  lurid  and  colourless; 
the  dark-blue  shadows  are  sharply  defined,  and 
from  the  thinness  of  the  air  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  make  a  just  estimate  of  distance.  Changes 
of  weather  are  sudden  and  violent;  clouds  of 
black  vapour  arise,  and  are  tarried  by  fierce 
winds  over  the  barren  plains;  snow  and  hail  are 
driven  with  irresistible  impetuosity ;  and  thun- 
der-storms come  on,  loud  and  awful,  without 
warning.  Notwithstanding  the  thinness  of  the 
air,  the  crash  of  the  peals  is  quite  appalling,  whUe 
the  lightning  runs  along  the  scorched  ffrass,  and 
sometimes,  issuing  fVom  the  ground,  destroys  a 
team  of  mules  or  a  flook  of  slraep  at  one  flask 
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^  Corrents  of  w^um  air  m  ooGMionaUy  met 
with  on  Uie  oreat  of  the  Andea — an  extraordi- 
nary  phenomenon  in  such  gelid  heights,  which  Is 
not  yet  accounted  for :  they  generally  occur  two 
hours  after  sunset,  are  local  and  narrow,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  few  iathoms  in  width ;  similar  to  the 
equally  partial  blasts  (d  hot  air  in  the  Alps.  A 
singular  instance,  probably  of  earth-light,  oceurs 
in  crossing  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Mendoza: 
on  this  rocky  scene  a  peculiar  brightness  occa- 
sionally rests,  a  kind  of  indeacribable  reddish 
light,  which  vanishes  during  the  winter  rains, 
and  is  not  perceptible  on  sunny  days.  Di.  Peep- 
pig  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air ;  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  from 
afterwards  observing  a  similar  bri^rhtness  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  and  it  has  also  been  seen  in 
Egypt^"— Pp.  137, 138. 

We  regret  that  the  numerous  subjects  yet 
before  us  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  our 
authoress  any  further  through  these  lofty  re- 
gions of  fire  and  of  snow,  stumbling  over 
their  peaks  of  granite,  threading  their  hideous 
gorges,  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  their  still 
smouldering  fires,  suflR)cated  by  the  sulphur- 
ous  vapours  from  their  still  burning  lungs, 
or  panting  under  the  thin  air  of  their  azure 
summits.  Nor  can  we  descend  under  her 
intelligent  guidance  to  the  no  less  sublime 
scenery  of  its  lower  regions — to  visit  the  vast 
Patagonian  desert  of  shingle,  extending  over 
600  miles — to  examine  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ajres,  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  in- 
salubrious swamps  of  1000  square  miles  at 
their  base,  where  two  millions  of  cattle  were 
starved  between  1880  and  1831,  and  where 
millions  of  animals  are  destroyed  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  dry  grass  which  covers 
them — ^to  gaze  upon  the  grassy  Llanos  of 
Orinoco  and  Venezuela,  covering  153,000 
square  miles,  and  so  perfectly  smooth  and 
level,  '<  that  there  is  not  an  eminence  a  ibot 
high  in  270  square  miles— or  to  wander 
among  the  sllvas  or  forests  which  cover  the 
basin  of  the  Amazons,  extending  1500  miles 
along  the  river,  with  a  breadth  of  from  350 
to  800  miles,  limiting  even  its  mountain 
chains,  and  covering  anarsa  six  times  the  size 
^France.  We  cannot,  however,  part  with 
Mrs.  Somerville,  in  this  interesting  chapter, 
till  we  admire  her  poetical  description  of 
this  woodland  desert : — 

<^  A  deathlike  stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to 
sunset ;  then  the  thousands  of  animala  tbat  in- 
habit these  forests  join  in  one  loud  discordant 
roar,  not  continuous,  but  in  bursts.  The  beasts 
seem  to  be  periodically  and  unanimously  roused, 
by  some  unknown  impulse,  till  the  forest  rings 
in  universal  uproar.  Profound  silence  prerafls 
at  midnlffht,  which  is  broken  at  the  oawn  of 
morning  by  another  general  roar  of  the  wild  cho- 
rus. Nightin^es,  too,  have  their  fits  of  silence 
and  song:  after  a  pauae,  they 


* all  borat  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 

As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  awept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps.'  ♦ 

The  whole  forest  often  resounds,  when  the  ani* 
mals,  startled  from  their  slee^,  scream  in  terror 
at  the  noise  made  by  bands  of  its  inhabitante  (ly- 
ing from  some  nlpfht-prowlinff  foe.  Their  anxi- 
ety and  terror  be^re  a  thunder-storm  is  excess- 
ive, and  all  nature  seems  to  partake  in  the  dread. 
The  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  rustle  ominously, 
though  not  a  breath  oi  air  agitates  them ;  a  hol- 
low whistling  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere comes  as  a  warning  from  the  black  float- 
ing vapour;  midnight  darkn^ess  envelopes  l^e 
ancient  forests,  which  soon  aiW  groan  and  creak 
with  the  blast  of  the  hurricane.  The  gloom  ia 
rendered  still  more  hideous  bv  the  vivid  liffht- 
ning  and  the  stunning  crash  of  thunder.  Even 
fishes  are  affected  with  the  general  consterna- 
tion ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  Amazons  rages  in 
waves  like  a  stormy  sea." — ^P.  148. 

The  geology  of  South  America  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  three  groups  of  active  volcanoes  in  this 
region  ;  the  most  southern  forming  a  line  of 
•volcanic  action  800  miles  in  length,  from 
Patagonia  to  Central  Chili ;  the  second  oc 
cupying  600  miles  of  latitude,  between  Ara- 
quipo  and  Patas ;  and  the  third  stretching 
300  miles  between  Riobamba  and  Popayan 
— the  whole  line  of  volcanic  action  being 
1700  miles  long.  The  chain  of  the  Andes 
has  experienced  many  upheavings  and  sub- 
sidences, especially  at  its  south  extremity. 
"  Stems  of  large  trees,  which  Mr.  Darwin 
found  rn  a  fossil  state  in  the  Upsallata  range 
— a  collateral  branch  of  the  Chilian  Andes, 
near  700  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic — 
exhibit  a  remarkable  example  of  such  vicis- 
situdes. These  trees,  with  the  volcanic  soil 
on  which  they  had  grown,  had  sunk  from 
the  beach  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ocean, 
from  which,  after  five  alternations  of  sedi- 
mentary deposits  and  deluges  of  submarine 
lava  of  prodigbus  thickness,  the  whole  mass 
was  raised  up,  and  now  forms  the  Upsallata 
chain.  Subsequently,  by  the  wearing  ot 
streams,  the  imbedded  trunks  have  been 
brought  into  view  in  a  silicified  state,  pro- 
jecting from  the  soil  on  which  they  grew — 
now  solid  rock." 

In  the  fen/A  chapter  our  authoress  treats 
of  Central  America  (including  the  West 
India  Islands),  a  "  tortuous  strip  of  land  " 
between  7<*  and  20®  of  N.  Lat.,  stretchinff 
about  1000  miles  from  S.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and 
with  a  variable  breadth  of  from  30  to  800 
or  400  miles.  The  plains  of  Panama,  a 
little  above  the  sea  level,  follow  the  directioa 
of  the  Isthmus  for  280  miles ;  and  from  the 


•  Wordsworth. 
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Bay  of  Parita,  where  they  tenninate,  table- 
lands 3000  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
forests  and  complicated  mountains,  extend 
to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  plain  of 
Nicaragua,  which,  with  its  lake,  is  only  128 
feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  line  of  active  volcanoes,  occu- 
pies 30,000  square  miles.  The  table-land 
of  Guatemala,  5000  feet  high,  consists  of 
verdant  plains  of  great  extent,  fragrant  with 
flowers.  The  city  of  New  Guatemala  stands 
beside  the  three  volcanoes  of  Pacayo,  Del 
Fuego,  and  D'Agua,  from  7000  to  10,000 
feet  high,  which  exhibit  <' scenes  of  wonder- 
ful  boldness  and  beauty."  The  volcano  of 
D'Agua,  with  Old  Guatemala  at  its  feet, 
which  it  has  twice  destroyed,  b  a  perfect 
cone,  verdant  to  its  summit,  and  occasion- 
ally ejecting  torrents  of  boiling  water  and 
stones.  "  In  a  line  along  the  western  side 
of  the  table-land  and  the  mountains,  there 
is  a  continued  succession  of  volcanoes,  at 
various  distances  from  the  shore,  and  at 
various  heights  on  the  declivity  of  the  table- 
land. It  seems  as  if  a  great  crack  or  fissure 
bad  been  produced  in  the  earth's  surface 
along  the  junction  of  the  mountains  and  the 
shore,  through  which  the  internal  fire  had 
found  a  vent."  Between  10®  and  20®  of  N. 
Lat.,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  active  vol- 
canoes, some  of  them  higher  than  the  cen- 
tral ridge,  and  subject  to  violent  eruptions. 

The  West  India  Islands,  which  have  been 
called  the  Colombian  Archipelago,  are  the 
wreck  of  a  great  convulsion,  in  which  a  part 
of  South  and  Central  America,  now  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sub- 
sided ;  while  the  table-land  of  Mexico  was 
at  the  same  time  upheaved.  The  period  of 
this  subsidence  must  have  been  afler  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  quadrupeds,  and  there- 
fore geologically  recent.  The  line  of  vol- 
canic islands,  beginning  with  St.  Vincent 
and  ending  with  Guadaloupe,  have  conical 
mountains  bristled  with  rugged  rocks. 

Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  the  Physical 
Ge<^raphy  of  America  in  her  eleventh  and 
Uoe^  chapters,  treating  in  succession  of 
the  table-lands  and  Mountains  of  Mexico— 
the  Rocky  Mountains— the  maritime  chains 
and  mountains  of  Russian  America — the 
great  central  plain  or  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi — the  Alleghany  mountains — the  Atlan- 
tic Slope,  and  the  Atlantic  Plains.  The 
table-land  of  Mexico  is  1600  miles  long, 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland  and  Gibraltar  !  About 
7000  feet  high  on  the  east,  it  rises  to  9000 
at  the  eity  of  Mexico,  and  declines  to  4000 
towards  the  Pacific. 

**  One  of  the  stngalar  crevices  through  which 


the  internal  fnrt  finds  a  vent,  stretches  flrom  the 
Gulf  of  Mexieo  to  the  Pacific,  directly  across 
the  table-land,  in  a  line  about  sixteen  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  very  remarkable 
row  of  active  volcanoes  occurs  along  this  paral- 
lel Tnrtla,  the  most  eastern  of  them,  is  m  the 
95th  degree  of  west  longitude,  near  the  Mexican 
Golf,  in  a  low  range  of  wooded  hills.  More  to 
the  west  the  snow-shronded  cone  of  Orizabo  is 
17,000  feet  hiffh ;  and  its  ever-fieiy  crater,  seen  like 
a  star  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  has  obtained 
it  the  name  of  Citlaltepetel,  the  *  Mountain  of 
the  Star.'  Popocatepetl,  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  Mexico,  17,884  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  still 
farther  west,  and  is  in  a  state  of  constant  erup- 
tion. A  chain  of  smaller  volcanoes  unites  the 
three.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  table>land, 
thirty-six  leagues  from  the  Pacific,  stands  the 
volcanic  cone  of  Jorullo,^  on  a  plain  2890  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  suddealy  appeared  and  rose 
1683  feet  above  the  plain  on  the  night  of  the 
a9th  of  September,  1769.  The  great  cone  of 
Colima,  the  last  of  this  volcanic  series,  stands 
insulated  in  the  plain  of  that  name,  between  the 
western  declivity  of  the  table-land  and  the 
Pacific    ♦    ♦    <    ♦ 

**  Some  points  of  the  Sierra  Madre  are  said  to 
be  10,000  feet  high,  and  4000  above  theb  base ; 
and  between  the  parallels  of  thirty-six  and 
forty-two  degrees,  where  the  chain  is  the  water- 
shed between  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte,  thev  are  still  higher,  and  per- 
petually covered  with  snow.    *    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

^  Deep  cavities,  called  Barancas,  are  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  table-lands  of  Mexico. 
They  are  long  narrow  rents,  two  or  three  miles 
in  breadth,  and  many  more  in  length,  often  de- 
scending 1000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
with  a  brook  or  the  tributary  of  some  river  flow- 
ing through  them.  Their  sides  are  precimtous 
and  rugged,  with  overhanging  rocks  covered  with 
large  trees.  The  intense  heat  adds  to  the  con- 
trast between  these  hollows  and  the  bare  plains, 
where  the  air  is  more  cool.** — Pp.  109-171. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  stretch  in  two 
parallel  chains,  occasionally  united  by  a 
transverse  ridge  from  the  Sierra  Verde  to 
the  n[K>uth  of  Mackenzie  River.  The  east- 
em  line  rises  even  to  the  snow-level,  and  in 
mountains  Hooper  and  Brown,  to  15.5iM)  and 
16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chains 
along  the  shores  of  Russian  America  are 
still  more  Alpine  in  their  character,  rising 
in  the  case  of  Mount  Elias  to  17,000. 
There  are  many  active  volcanoes  in  the 
branch  running  to  Bristol  Bay  ;  and  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Archipelago,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  seven  active  volcanoes. 

The  great  central  plain  of  North  America, 
between  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, has  an  area  of  3,240,000  miles.  It 
is  5000  miles  long,  rarely  more  than 
700   feet  high,    and   nowhere  more  than 


*  See  this  Jownatr  vol.  it. 
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1900  leet.  In  part  bf  its  northern  portion 
it  contains  the  most  fertile  territory  in  the 
United  States — in  its  middle  are  intermi- 
nable grassy  savannahs,  or  prairies,  or  enor- 
mous rorests  ;  in  the  south  are  sandy  deserts 
400  or  500  miles  wide ;  and  in  the  far 
north  are  deserts  rivalling  those  of  Siberia 
in  dreariness. 

When  America  was  discovered,  an  unin- 
terropted  forest  spread  over  the  country, 
from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  ''  forming  an  ocean 
of  vegetation  of  more  than  1,000,000  square 
miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  still  re- 
main.*' For  hundreds  of  miles  the  mighty 
Ohio  flows  through  mc^ificent  forests 
with  an  undergrowth  of  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  other  beautiful  shrubs.  ''There 
the  American  forests  appear  in  all  their 
glory  ;  the  gigantic  deciduous  cypress,  and 
the  tall  tulip-tree  overtopping  the  forest  by 
half  its  height  ;  a  variety  of  noble  oaks, 
dsc,  &c.,  and  the  liriodendron,  the  most 
splendid  of  the  magnolia  tribe,  the  pride  of 
the  forest."  In  describing  the  immense 
forests  of  Canada,  consisting  of  spruce  and 
pine  trees,  which  grow  to  a  great  height, 
like  bare  spars  with  a  tufled  crown,  Mrs. 
Somerville  describes,  after  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
efiects  produced  upon  a  forest  by  a  heavy 
fkll  of  snow. 

**•  After  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  suoeeeded  by 
rain  and  a  partial  thaw,  a  strong  frost  coats  the 
trees  and  all  their  branches  with  transparent  ice 
often  an  inch  thick :  the  noblest  trees  bend 
tinder  the  frost,  and  icicles  hang  from  every 
boagh,  which  come  down  in  showers  with  the 
least  breath  of  wind.  The  hemlock  spruce, 
especially,  with  its  long  drooping  branches,  is 
then  like  a  solid  mass.  If  the  wind  freshens, 
the  smaller  trees  become  like  corn  beaten  down 
by  the  tempest,  while  the  large  ones  swing 
heavily  in  the  breeze.  The  forest  at  last  gives 
way  under  its  load ;  tree  comes  down  after  tree 
with  sodden  and  terrifie  violenee,  crushing  all 
before  them,  till  the  whole  is  one  wide  uproar, 
heard  from  afar,  like  successive  discharges  of 
artillerv.  Nothinfi^,  however,  can  be  imagined 
more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than  the  effect  of 
sunshine  in  a  calm  duv  on  the  frozen  boughs, 
where  every  particle  of  the  icy  crystal  sparkles, 
and  nature  seems  decked  in  diamonds.** — ^Pp. 
178,  179. 

In  her  nineteenth  chapter,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  includes  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions 
of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  Jan 
Mayen's  land,  and  the  Antarctic  lands  re- 
cently discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross.  The 
coasts  of  Greenland,  with  which  we  are  ac^ 
quainted,  are  indented  by  fiords  stretching 
into  the  interior  often  for  100  miles.  These 
inletSi  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock,  often 


2000  feet  high,  terminate  in  glaciers,  which 
are  sometimes  pressed  down  by  the  super- 
incumbent ice,  so  as  oAen  to  fill  the  fiord, 
and  project  like  bold  headlands  into  the  sea. 
Undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
huge  masses,  like  little  mountains,  fall  into 
the  sea,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  and  form 
the  icebergs,  which  are  either  stranded  by 
currents  on  the  arctic  coast,  or  driven  into 
lower  latitudes  till  they  are  thawed  under  a 
tropical  sun.  In  6b^  of  N.  latitude  a  great 
fiord  is  supposed  to  stretch  across  the  table- 
land and  divide  the  country  into  S.  and  N. 
Greenland,  <<  which  last  extends  indefinitely 
to  the  very  pole  "  of  the  earth. 

Iceland,  200  miles  E.  of  Greenland, 
though  a  fifth  part  larger  than  Ireland,  is, 
generally  speaking,'  a  country  of  volcanoes 
and  ice,  only  about  4000  square  miles  of  it 
being  habitable.*  ''  The  peculiar  feature  of 
Iceland  lies  in  a  trachytic  region,  which 
seems  to  rest  on  an  ocean  of  fire."  It  con« 
sists  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  Jokul  or  Ice 
Mountains,  rising  from  table-lands,  passing 
through  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  separated  by  a  longitu- 
dinal valley.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
ranges  is  the  eastern  one,  which  contains 
Oraefa  Jokul,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ice- 
land.  Many  thousand  square  miles  are 
covered  with  glaciers  which  descend  far 
into  the  low  lands. 

**  The  longitudinal  space  between  the  momw 
tainous  table-lands  is  a  low  valley  100  miles 
wide,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  where  a  sub- 
stratum of  trachyte  is  covered  with  lava,  sand, 
and  ashes,  studded  with  low  volcanic  cones. 
It  is  a  tremendous  desert,  never  approached 
without  dread  even  by  the  natives ;  a  scene  of 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  antagonist  powers 
of  fire  and  firost,  without  a  drop  of  water  or  a 
blade  of  mss :  no  living  creature  is  to  be  seen, 
not  a  bird  nor  even  an  insect  The  surface  is  a 
confused  mass  of  streams  of  lava  rent  by  cre- 
vices ;  and  rocks  piled  on  rocks,  with  occasional 
glaciers,  complete  the  scene  of  desolation.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  extremities  of  the  valley  are  more  especial- 
ly the  theatres  of  perpetual  volcanic  activity.  At 
the  southern  end,  which  opens  to  the  sea  in  a 


*  In  treatiDg  of  Iceland,  Mrs.  SomsrvtUe  quotes 
by  mistake,  **  Trevelyan's  Travels  in  Iceland.**  Sir 
Walter  Trevelvan  never  was  in  Iceland,  and  never 
wrote  any  book  of  traveh,  or  an}'  work  upon  Ice- 
land. The  work  to  which  Mrs.  S  has,  by  an  over- 
sight, referred,  is  a  memoir  On  the  Vegetation  and 
Temperature  of  the  Faroe  Jelands,  published  ia 
the  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journal,  Jan.,  1837,  and  re- 
printed, with  corrections,  at  Florence,  in  1837. 
Sir  Walter  visited  Faroe  in  1821 ;  and  in  a  letter, 
dated  Jaly  24, 1822,  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  and  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Tr^neae- 
tione,  vol.  ix.  p.  461,  he  has  given  a  very  interest- 
ing notice  of  the  •♦Mineralogy  of  the  Faroe 
Islands.** 
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wide  plaiQ,  there  are  many  volcaaoes,  of  wfaieh 
Hekk  is  most  known,  from  its  insulated  posi- 
tion, its  vicinity  to  the  coast,  and  its  tremen- 
dous eruptions.  The  cone  is  divided  into  three 
peaks  by  crevices  which  are  filled  with  snow : 
one  of  these  fissures  cleaves  the  mountain  from 
the  summit  to  the  base ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  great  eruption  of  1300. 
Between  the  years  1004  and  1766,  twenty-three 
violent  eruptions  have  taken  place,  one  ox  which 
continued  six  years,  spreading  devastation  over 
a  country  once  the  abode  of  a  thriving  colony, 
now  covered  with  lava,  scoris,  and  ashes ;  and 
in  the  year  1846  it  was  in  full  activity.  The 
eruption  of  Skaptar,  which  broke  out  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1783,  and  continued  til!  August,  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadAil  recorded.  Ijie  sun 
was  hid  many  days  by  dense  clouds  of  vapour, 
which  extended  to  England  and  Holland,  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  tnrewn  out  in  this  erup- 
tion was  computed  at  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
millions  of  cubic  yards.  Some  rivers  were  heat- 
ed to  ebullition,  and  others  dried  up  :  the  con- 
densed vapour  fell  in  snow  and  in  torrents  of 
Fain;  the  country  was  laid  waste,  famine  and 
disease  ensued,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two 
succeeding  years  1300  people  and  150,000  aheep 
and  horses  perished.  The  scene  of  horror  was 
closed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake.  Previous  to 
the  explosion  an  ominous  mildness  of  tem- 
perature indicated  the  approach  of  the  volcanic 
nre  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth :  similar 
warnings  had  been  observed  before  in  the  erup- 
tions of  Uekia.''— Pp.  193,  194. 

The  Boiling  Springs  or  aqueous  eruptions 
of  Iceland,  called  Geysers,  which  were 
long  ago  well  described  by  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, are  among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  physical  geography,  and  have 
been  ranked  even  among  "  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  world."  As  Mrs.  Somer- 
villa  has  devoted  to  them  only  a  brief  para- 
graph, and  has  scarcely  described  the  Great 
Geyser  itself,  we  must  endeavour  to  supply 
this  defect,  trusting  that  in  another  edition 
she  will  enlarge  this  portion  of  her  work. 
These  volcanic  fountains  are  situated  about 
16  miles  north  of  Skalholt,  to  the  east  of  a 
small  ridge,  separated  by  a  swamp  from  a 
ffroup  of  high  mountains.  The  principal 
fountains  are  the  Great  and  Little  Geysers 
and  the  Tunguhver.  The  Great  Geyser 
rises  from  a  cylindrical  pipe  or  pit,  8  or  10 
feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet  in  perpendicu- 
lar depth,  opening  into  the  centre  of  a  basin 
from  46  to  56  feet  in  diameter,  and  four 
feet  deep.  Hot  water,  having  silex  in 
solution,  rises  gradually  through  the  pit  till 
it  runs  over,  depositing  siliceous  sinter  at  the 
bottom,  and  round  the  cavity.  When  the 
basin  is  full,  subterranean  exploeioos,  like 
the  firing  of  distant  cannon,  are  heard  at 
intervals  of  some  hours,  accompanied  with 
a  tremulous  motion  of  the  ground.     The 


water  then  rnahee  up  from  the  pit,  and  siiik- 
iag  again,  agitates  the  water  in  the  basio, 
and  causes  it  to  overflow.  A  strooffer  mah 
of  water  now  takes  place,  clouds  of  vapour 
follow,  and  loud  explosions  are  heard. 
Steam  escapes  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
water  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  100 
or  150  feet.*  The  cold  air  conden^ies  the 
steam  into  vapour,  which  is  tossed  about  in 
dense  clouds,  tumbling  one  over  aaother 
with  singular  rapidity,  and  forming  a  sight 
of  great  interest  and  magnificence.  When 
the  basin  and  its  pipe  are  thus  emptied  the 
explosions  cease,  and  are  renewed  after 
they  have  been  again  filled  from  below. 
Mr.  Heuderson  found  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  basin  203°  before  an  explo- 
sion, and  183°  after  it.  The  New  Geyser, 
or  Strockr,  140  yards  from  the  Geyser,  is 
an  irregularly  shaped  pit,  nine  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  44  deep.  The  water  is  seen  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation  about  20  feet  below 
the  orifice,  which  is  not  encircled,  like  the 
cavity  of  the  other  Geyser,  by  siliceous  sinter. 
At  variable  intervals  a  prodigious  rush  of 
steam  issues  with  a  roaring  noise;  and 
so  great  is  the  force  of  propulsion,  that  the 
mass  of  vapour  rises  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  100  and  Roroetimes  200  feet,  even 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wind.  When 
large  stones  are  thrown  into  tlie  pit  they 
are  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thrown  upwards 
to  a  height  oflen  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
the  columns  of  vapour  and  water. f  In  the 
valley  of  Reikholt  is  situated,  among  a  great 
number  of  boiling  springs,  the  celebrated 
spring  of  Tunguhver :  it  consists  of  two  cavi- 
ties, distant  only  3  feet,  from  which  the 
water  is  ejected  in  alternate  jets.  While 
the  water  is  thrown  up  from  the  one  cavity, 


•Mr.  Henderson  discovered,  that  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  spring,  he  could  make  it  play  when- 
ever he  chose,  and  throw  its  waters  to  nearly 
double  their  uaumi  height.  In  describing  the  three 
hot  springs,  next  to  the  Geysers  in  magnitude, 
called  Nordur-hver,  Oxu  hver,  and  Sydster*bver, 
Mr.  Henderson  mentions  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment made  by  Horrebow  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Iceland,  that  **  when  the  water  of  the  Nordur-hrer 
is  put  into  a  bottle,  it  continues  to  jet  twice  or 
thrice  with  the  fountain :  and  if  the  bottle  be 
corked  immediately,  it  bursts  in  pieces  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  eruption  of  the 
spring ! ! ! — Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  note,  and  p.  146. 

t  In  the  time  of  Olafsen  and  Puvelsen.the  height 
of  the  jet  was  360  feet  In  1772,  when  visited  by 
Von  Troil,  it  rose  to  92  feet.  In  1789,  Sir  John 
Stanley  found  it  96  feet.  In  1804,  Lieut.  Ollsen 
found  it  by  a  quadrant  to  be  212  feet.  In  1909,  Sir 
W.  Hooker  mentions  100  feet;  and  in  1810,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  makes  the  height  90  feet.  In 
1814,  Mr.  Henderson  made  the  height  of  the  jet 
equal  to  75  feet,  but  in  August,  1815,  he  saw  it 
reach  an  elevation  of  150  feet. — JoumMl  of  a  Resi' 
denes  tn  Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  .^^We. 
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in  a  narrow  jet,  10  feet  higb,  the  water  m 
the  other  oavity  is  io  a  state  of  violeDt  ebuU 
litioti«  The  narrow  jet,  after  placing  fer 
about  four  mtnntes,  subsides,  and  tbe  water 
in  tbe  other  cavity  instantly  rises  in  a  greater 
column,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
After  playing  three  minutes  this  greater  jet 
subsides,  and  the  other  rises  to  repeat  its 
singular  altematioos. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  Geysers 
are  obviously  caused  by  the  generation  of 
steam  in  cavities  containing  water,  and  of 
socb  a  strength  that  when  the  steam  oc- 
cupies a  certain  space  it  overcomes  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  which  is  thrown  out 
wad  followed  by  the  st^ara.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  and  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
done,  to  explain  the  irregular  alternations  of 
the  Tunguhver  springs.  Although  the  prin. 
oipal  Geysers  have  been  playing  for  600 
years,  yet  they  are  subject  to  great  changes, 
arising  from  changes  in  the  internal  fires 
by  which  they  are  produced.  One  of 
the  springs  which  Sir  John  Stanley  de- 
scribes as  incessant,  and  which  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  mentions  as  very  active  when  be 
visited  the  island  in  1809,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Barrow  to  be  extinct  in  1884,  and  the 
surface  of  the  neighbourhood  so  changed, 
that  the  appearances  described  by  tbe  older 
travellers  could  aoft  be  recognised*  In  the 
same  valley  there  is  a  small  rock,  from  the 
top  of  which  hot  springs  issue  ;  and  at  Reik. 
hc^t,  the  celebrated  hot  bath,  excavated  600 
years  ago,  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  is  still  to  be 
seen.  It  is  14  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet 
deep,  and  is  supplied  with  hot  water  from  a 
spring  100  yards  distant,  by  means  of  a 
covered  channel,  which  has  been  injured  by 
an  earthquake,  and  by  cold  water  from  ano- 
ther neighbouring  fountain.    < 

In  the  district  of  Guldbring^,  in  the 
Sulphur  Mountains,  there  are  natural  caul- 
drons of  a  black  boiling  mud,  and  also  nu- 
merous jets  of  steam.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  tliese  springs  is  the  mud  vol- 
cano of  Reykiahlid  near  My  vat.  It  issues 
from  the  crater  of  Mount  Krabla,  in  the  N. 
£.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  has  been 
well  described  by  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
visited  Iceland  in  1814  and  1815.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gully  there  is  a  pool  800 
feet  in  circumference,  containing  black 
liquor  and  mud.  From  tbe  orifice  in  the 
centre  of  the  pool  there  is  emitted,  with  a 
loud  thundering  noise,  a  huge  column  of 
mud,  equal  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  great 
Geyser,  rising  at  first  to  a  height  of  12  feet, 
but  soon  ascending  by  starts  to  its  greatest 
elevation,  which  is  often  above  30  feet. 
The  column  rapidly  subsides,  and  when  it 
has  completely  fallen^  the  orifice  can  be 


recognised  only  by  a  gentle  bubbling  up 
of  the  surface.  These  eruptions,  lasting 
only  about  2;^  minutes,  are  repeated  every 
five  minutes.  *^The  above,  says  Mr. 
Henderson,  *'  is  an  outline  of  this  wonderful 
pool,  but  its  horrors  are  absolutely  indescnba' 
hie.  To  be  conceived  they  must  be  seen ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  awful  impres- 
sion they  left  on  my  mind  no  length  of  time 
will  ever  be  able  to  erase."*  M.  Meng6  of 
Hanau,  who  visited  Iceland  in  1819,  in- 
forms us  that  the  siliceous  water  of  the  hot 
springs  contains  sulphur,  gypsum,  alum, 
bole,  &c,  that  these  subetonces  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  water  cools,  and  that  the  resi« 
duum  is  irap'porphyry  in  the  Geysers,  latM 
in  those  of  Reikaness,  basak  in  those  of 
Kryswick,  and  evefti  amygdaloid  in  others ! 
M.  Meng6  satisfied  himself  that  the  West- 
manna  Islands,  18  miles  from  Iceland,  were 
once  continuous  with  it ;  and  be  was  in- 
formed that  the  volcano  of  Heimo-Ey,  in 
these  islands,  was  '*  formed  probably  by  a 
subterranean  communicating  canal,  during 
an  eruption  of  Eyafialla  Jokul." 

We  would  willingly  linger  over  this  land 
of  wonders  did  our  limits  permit  us.  We 
would  describe  its  Odada  Hraun^  or  dis- 
trict  of  "  Horrible  Lavas ;" — ^iis  moving  ice- 
mountains  20  miles  long,  15  broad,  and  400 
feet  high,  approaching  to  and  receding  from 
the  coast ; — iu  Ale  Wells^  which  intoxicate 
those  who  drink  a  considerable  quantity  on 
the  spot; — its  magnificent  ElMborg^j  or 
"  Fortress  of  Fire,''  with  its  lava  battle- 
ments 200  feet  high  and  1800  in  circuit ; — 
the  Lon'dranqur,  or  two  **  curious  looking 
natural  obelisks,  the  highest  of  which  is 
246  feet  from  its  base  ;"-^the  sulphur  moun* 
tains  of  Krisuvick  ; — ^the  wonderful  moun- 
tain of  Orsefa  Jokul,  which  burst  with  a 
dreadful  explosion  in  1367,  and  again  in 
1727,  pouring  out  deluges  of  hot  water,  in 
which  600  sheep  and  160  horses  perished; 
and,  finally,  the  volcanic  Jokul  Kotktgia, 
which  poured  forth  such  floods  of  ice  and 
water  that  the  church  of  Hofdubrecka  was 
observed  to  swim  among  the  masses  of  ice 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  sea,  before 
it  fell  to  pieces  IX 


^  Journal ^  fyc,  vol.  i.  pp.  171-175. 

t  A  Plate  representing  this  extraordinary  volca- 
nic hill  is  given  by  Dr.  Henderson,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

I  These  extraordinary  scenes,  no  doubt,  from 
want  of  space,  are  not  described  by  Mrs.  Somer^ 
ville.  Regarding  Iceland  as  one  of  ihe  most  extra- 
ordinary spots  on  the  sarface  of  the  earth,  the  very 
focus  of  subterranean  fires  still  raging  beneath  it, 
aad  producing  phenomena  of  the  most  gigantic  and 
interesting  character,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  valuable  and  able 
work  of  Dr.  Henderson,  entitled.  Icelond^  9r  the 
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Mrs.  Somerville  has  mdnttoned  only  in  a 
few  lines  the  islands  of  Jan  Majen  and 
Spitzbeiqgen,  which  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing  to  Englishmen,  as  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  our  more  adventurous  whale  ships. 
Captain,  now  Dr.  Scoreshy,  visited  both  of 
these  islands,  and  has  published  a  very 
valuable  description  of  them,  from  whidi 
we  shall  glean  a  few  interesting  facts.  The 
principal  object  in  Jan  Mayen  is  the  volca- 
nic mountain  of  Bee ren berg,  or  the  Moun- 
tain  of  Bears,  situated  at  the  north  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  rises  from  a  mountainous 
base,  and  rears  its  ice-clad  summit  to  the 
height  of  6870  feet.  Captain  Scoreshy  as- 
cended another  volcanic  mountain,  between 
1000  and  1500  feet  high,  with  an  elliptical 
crater,  400  by  240  feet  wide,  on  the  side  of 
which  was  a  subterranean  cavern,  from 
which  issued  a  spring  of  water,  that  after- 
wards disappeared  in  the  sea.  Between  the 
north-east  and  south-east  Capes  there  are 
three  remarkable  icebergs,  which  occupy 
three  hollows  in  the  almost  perpendicular 
cliff,  which  stretches  from  the  base  of 
Beerenberg  to  the  water's  edge.  Their 
perpendicular  height  was  about  1284  feet. 
These  icebergs,  unlike  any  he  had  seen,  re- 
sembled cataracts  suddenly  frozen. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Charles's 
Island,  on  the  east  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  there 
are  extraordinary  accumulations  of  ice, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sef^en  Icebergs. 
Each  of  them  is  about  a  mile  long,  and 
nearly  200  feet  high  at  the  sea  edge  ;  and 
each  occupies  a  deep  valley  opening  towards 
the  sea,  and  flankea  by  hills  2000  feet  high, 
and  terminated  in  the  interior  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  about  3500  feet  in  height.  The 
largest  iceberg  which  Captain  Scoreshy  saw 
was  a  little  to  the  north  of  Horn  Sound,  ex- 
tending eleven  miles  in  length  along  the 
ooast :  the  highest  part  of  its  sea-froot  was 
2102  feet,  and  its  breadth  towards  the  inte- 
rior about  1600.     Captain  Scoreshy  had  the 


Journal  of  a  Rendence  in  that  Jkiand  during  the 
vear$  1814  and  1815.  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1818. 
The  object  of  the  author  "  was  exclusively  to  in- 
vestigate the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  with  respect 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures/*  and  to  adopt  measures  for 
supplying  them  :  The  personal  narrative  is  ezceed- 
infflyinterestinjg,  and  the  description  of  the  physi- 
cal wonders  or  the  island  correct  and  scientific ; 
while  a  tone  of  elevated  and  unobtrusive  piety  runs, 
in  a  gentle  under-current,  through  the  whole  book. 
We  are  surprised  that  such  a  work  is  not  better 
known ;  and  whil%  we  recommend  the  republica- 
tion of  it  in  a  cheap  form,  we  would  bespeak  for  it 
the  especial  patronage  of  the  Christian  reader.  It 
is  impossible  to  follow  the  author  in  his  adventu- 
rous joume;^  without  feeling  at  every  step  that  the 
great  Architect  of  our  globe  is  at  that  moment 
working  with  a  tremendous  agency,  before  us,  above 
OS,  and  beneath  us. 


eood  ibrtuAe  to  witness  the  fall  of  a  mass  of 
ice  into  the  sea,  about  50  ^t  square,  and 
150  feet  high.  It  descended  with  an  awfal 
crash,  like  that  of  thunder,  aod  brake  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  <<  The  water  into  which 
it  plunged  was  converted  into  an  appearance 
of  vapour  or  smoke  like  that  from  a  furious 
eannonadtng." 

Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  her  desoriptkxi 
of  the  polar  regions  with  an  interesting  ab- 
stract of  the  discoveries  of  Sir  James  Ross 
in  the  Antarctic  Zone ;  but  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  more  ample  details,  which  we 
have  already  given  in  our  analysis  of  Sir 
James's  important  work.* 

In  ^Qfourieenik  chapter  o^  the  work  be- 
ftnre  us,  and  the  last  which  relates  to  the 
physical  description  of  the  Bakth,  Mrs. 
Somerville  treats  of  the  continent  of  Austra* 
lia,  Van  Diemen's  Island,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea,  and  Borneo — a  region  full  of 
interest  both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  states- 
man. The  continent  of  New  Holland,  2400 
miles  long,  and  1700  broad,  is  marked  on  its 
eastern  coast  by  a  chain  of  monntains  1500 
miles  long,  which  has  generally  a  meridional 
direction,  and  never  deviates  much  from  the 
coast.  Their  average  height  is  only  from 
2400  to  4700  feet ;  and  the  loftiest  of  them, 
Mount  Kosciusko,  does  not  exceed  6500  feet. 
The  character  of  these  mountains  is  pecu- 
liarly rugged  and  savage,  in  some  cases 
round  at  top,  and  crowned  with  forests ;  but 
generally,  though  wooded  on  their  flanks, 
terminating  in  bare  aiguilles,  tooth-shaped 
peaks,  and  flat  crests  of  granite  or  porphyry, 
mingled  with  patches  of  snow.  Thetri- 
angle  of  Van  Dieman's  Island  contains 
27,200  square  miles.  The  mountainous 
chain  from  New  Holland  starts  from  Cape 
Portland,  passes  through  the  Island  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Z,  with  an  average  alti- 
tude of  3750  feet,  and  an  average  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  the  ooast.f 

New  2^aland  is  divided  by  dangerous  and 
rocky  channels  into  three  islands — the  Nor- 
tem,  or  New  Ulster,  the  Middle,  or  New 
Munster,  and  the  Southern  Island,  or  New 
Leinster,  which  is  in  an  exceedingly  small 
one.  Chains  of  lofty  mountains  pass  through 
the  islands,  rising  in  New  Ulster  14,000 
feet  "  above  the  stormy  ocean  around,  buried 
two-thirds  of  their  height  in  permanent  snow 
and  glaciers,  and  exhibiting,  on  the  grandest 
scale,  all  the  Alpine  characters,  with  the 
addition  of  active  volcanoes  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts."     In  New  Munster  or 


•  See  this  Journal  vol.  viii. 
t  An  account  of  the  fossil  forest  of  the  Derwent 
will  be  found  in  this  Journal ^  vol.  viii. 
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the  middle  island,  where,  aoeordiag  to  Ma- 
jor Banbury,  the  bleak  and  savage  appear- 
ance of  its  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  was  forcibly  contrasted  with 
the  real  amenity  of  its  climate,  and  the  fer- 
tility  of  its  soil  near  the  coast,  is  situated  the 
Interesting  Free  Church  settlement  of  Otago, 
now  establishing  under  the  patronage  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company.  The  river  Clutho, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
settlement,  is  a  magnificent  river,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  winding, 
with  a  navigable  channel,  six  fathoms  deep, 
through  extended  plains  of  great  beauty  and 
extraordinary  fertility.  Coal  in  thick  beds, 
iron  and  copper — ^the  material  elements  of 
civilization,  are  found  in  this  district ;  and 
we  trust  that  its  better  and  nobler  ingredi- 
ents of  churches  and  schools,  will  soon  con- 
secrate the  sires  of  Dunedin  and  Port  Chal- 
mers, and  rear  a  Christian  population  who 
will  do  honour  to  their  Scottish  ancestors  by 
their  piety  and  virtues,  and  diffuse  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge  and  religion  over  the  be- 
nighted regions  around. 

After  describing  very  briefly  the  princi- 
pal islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago— the 
largest  of  them  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  1400 
miles  long,  by  900  in  breadth,  and  with 
mountains  16,000  feet  high,  embracing  two 
active  volcanoes ;  and  Borneo,  the  next  in 
size,  with  its  diamonds,  and  gold,  and  spices, 
and  its  noble  British  Rajah— Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  proceeds  to  give  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  coral  formations  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  presenting  a  valuable 
abtract  of  the  admirable  generalizations  of 
Mr.  Darwin.  But  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  this  curious  branch  of  Ph3r8ical  Greo- 
graphy,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  a  for- 
mer Article,*  and  follow  Mrs.  Somerville  to 
the  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific*  Although 
these  islands  are  very  numerous,  yet  there 
is  not  one  of  them  within  the  immense  areas 
of  subsidence  marked  out  by  the  coral  is- 
lands and  reefs  of  the  Pacific ;  and  '*  there 
is  not  an  active  volcano  within  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  an  archipelago,  or  even  group 
of  the  Atolls  or  Lagoon  islands.  The  vol- 
eanic  islands  are,  genei^lly  speaking,  ar- 
ranged in  zones,  one  of  the  most  active  of 
which  is  the  Banda  group,  including  Timor, 
Sumbawa,  Bali,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  forming 
a  curved  line  2000  miles  long.''  The  little 
island  of  Gounong-api,  belonging  to  the  Ban- 
da  group,  contains  a  volcano  of  great  acti- 
vity ;  and  such  is  the  elevating  pressure  of 
submarine  fire  on  that  part  of  the  ocean, 


*  See  this  Jowmaf,  vol.  vL 


that  a  mass  of  black  basalt  rose  up,  of  such 
magnitude,  as  to  fill  a  bay  sixty  fathoms 
deep,  and  so  quietly,  **  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  aware  of  what  was  going  on  till  it 
was  nearly  done."  The  second  zone  of  vol- 
canic islands,  containing  many  open  vents, 
begins  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  and 
passes  through  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
Solomon's  Island,  and  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  third,  and  greatest  of  all  the  volcanic 
zones,  commences  at  the  north  extremity  of 
Celebes,  including  Gilolo,  *'  bristled  with 
volcanic  cones,"  the  Philippine  isles  of  For- 
mosa, Loo-Choo,  and  the  Kurile  isles  of 
Kamtchatka,  which  contain  several  active 
volcanoes  of  great  height.  Volcanic  erup- 
tions in  the  Japan  Archipelago  occur  in  six 
islands  east  of  Jephoon ;  and  in  the  Kurile 
islands  the  internal  fire  has  shown  itself  in 
eighteen  volcanoes.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  there  appeared  two  new  islaodSf 
one  five  miles  round,  and  the  other  SOOO  feet 
high,  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  so  deep,  that  a 
line  of  1200  feet  did  not  reach  the  bottom. 
"  On  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Andes,  and  the  adjacent  islancb 
of  Juan  Fernandez  and  the  Galapagos,  form 
a  vast  volcanic  area,  which  is  actually  now 
rising."  In  the  table-land  of  Western  Asia, 
where  the  internal  fire  had  once  been  intense- 
ly active,  we  have  now  only  the  spent  volcano 
of  Demavend,  from  whose  snowy  cone  smoke 
occasionally  issues.  In  the  table- land  of 
Eastern  Asia  there  is  only  one  volcano  in 
the  chain  of  Thian-Chan.* 

In  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  in- 
temal  fire  has  not  found  an  easy  exit,  earth- 
quakes of  various  degrees  of  intensity  fre- 
quently occur.  When  the  boiling  lava 
within  forces  itself  up  beneath  the  ocean,  it 
gives  birth  to  two  waves — one  along  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  which  is  the  real  shock  of  the 
earthquake,  and  the  other  on  the  aqueous 
surface,  which,  travelling  with  a  slower  mo- 
tion, reaches  the  shore  with  its  desolating 
surge,  long  afler  the  real  shock  has  spent  its 
violence  on  the  land.  The  earth  wave  va- 
ries  from  an  inch  in  height  to  two  or  three 
feet,  and  when  it  comes  to  shallow  soundings 
"  it  carries  with  it  to  the  land  a  long  flat 
aqueous  wave."  On  arriving  at  the  beach, 
the  water  drops  in  arrear  from  the  superior 
velocity  of  the  shock,  so  that  at  that  moment 
the  sea  seems  to  recede  before  th^  great 
ocean  wave  arrives. 


*  See  this  Journal^  vol.  v.  An  interesting  map, 
showing  **the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action,  the 
regions  visited  by  earthquakes,  and  the  distribution 
of  volcanoes  orer  the  globe,"  will  be  found  in 
Berffhaus  and  Johnston's  Phymeal  AtloB,  part  iv., 
Geology,  Plate  VII. 
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''  Three  other  series  of  nndnklions  are  foruwri 
simultaneously  with  the  preceding,  by  which  the 
sound  of  the  explosion  is  conveyed  through  the 
earth,  the  ooean,  and  the  air,  with  di&rent  velo- 
cities. That  through  the  earth  travels  at  the 
rate  of  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  in  a  second  in 
hard  rock,  and  somewhat  less  in  looser  materials, 
and  arrives  at  the  coast  a  short  time  before,  or  at 
the  same  moment  with  the  siiock,  and  produces 
the  hollow  sounds  that  are  the  harbingers  of  ruin  ; 
then  follows  a  continuous  succession  of  sounds, 
like  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  formed,  first, 
by  the  wave  that  is  propagated  through  the  water 
of  the  sea,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  4700  feet 
in  a  second ;  and,  lastly,  by  that  passing  through 
the  air,  which  only  takes  place  when  the  origin 
of  the  earthquake  is  a  submarine  explosios,  uid 
travels  with  a  velocity  of  11 33  feet  in  a  second. 
The  rolling  soands  precede  the  arrival  of  the 

Seat  wave  on  the  coasts,  and  are  continued  after 
e  terrific  catastrophe  when  the  eruption  is  ex- 
tensive."—P.  229. 

The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
had  its  centre  of  action  immediately  below 
the  city,  and  shook  "an  arc  of  700,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe."* 

Mrs.  Somerville  now  proceeds,  in  her j^- 
teenth  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  Ocean — its 
size— colour — pressure  and  saltness  ; — its 
tides,  waves,  and  currents — its  temperature 
— its  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice,  and  its  inland 
seas.  The  bed  of  the  ocean  is  diversified 
like  the  land  with  mountains  and  plains — 
with  table-lands  and  valleys,  here  barren, 
there  covered  with  sea-plants,  but  every- 
where teeming  with  life.  The  detritus  of 
the  land  is  continually  filling  up  its  bed,  but 
this  is  counteracted  by  the  elevation  of  the 
land,  which  keeps  its  shores  invariable. 
The  Great  Pudfic  Ocean  has  a  larger  area 
than  all  the  dfry  land  on  the  globe.  It 
covers  50,000,000  of  square  miles,  and 
70,000,000  including  the  Indian  Ocean. 
From  Peru  to  Africa  it  is  16,000  miles  wide. 
It  is  generally  unfathomable  between  the 
tropics,  where  its  depth  is  so  great,  that  a 
line  Jive  miles  long  has  in  many  places  not 
reached  the  bottom.  The  AUantic  Ocean^ 
apparently  stretching  from  Pole  to  Pole,  is 
5000  miles  wide,  and  covers  25,000,000 
square  miles.  The  following  are  its  depths 
in  different  places : — 

Feet 
In  27«»  26'  3'  Lat.,  and  Long.  17*^  27',  •  14,650 
West  of  the  Ctpe  of  Good  Hope  450 

miles,        ....       16,062 

higher  than  Mount  Blanc. 
In  15*  3'  5"  Lat,  and  W.  Long.  23<>  14',  27,600t 

as  high  as  the  Himalaya. 


•  See  this  Journal^  vol  iv. 

fThis  line  did  not  reach  the  bottom. 


The  GMrroan  Oceaii,  ndw  rapi<fiy  fillifig 
'  up  by  the  detritus  from  the  land,  has 
in  a  great  part  of  its  bed  a  depth  of  only  93 
feet !  and  even  near  the  preoipitoae  ooaal  of 
Norway  the  depth  is  only  5460  feet.  At 
the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  the  pres- 
sure of  the  sea  is  equal  to  3^9  lbs.  on  every 
I  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  shells 
,  are  seen  at  the  depth  of  11§0  feet,  and  among 
I  the  West  Indian  Islands  at  190  feet,  so  that 
the  light  which  fell  upon  these  shells  would 
have  been  visible  to  any  eye  at  least  960 
feet  deep  in  the  one  case,  and  d60  feet  in  the 
other.  The  oolour  of  all  water  when  pure 
is  a  fine  bright  blue,  becoming  green  when 
mixed  with  certain  vegetable  matters,  and 
brownish  yellow  when  derived  from  mosses. 
The  saltness  of  the  sea  is  greatest  at  the 
parallel  of  22°  N.  Lat.  and  18*»  S.  Lat., 
diminishing  towards  the  Equator  and  the 
Poles  where  it  is  least,  owing  to  the  melting 
of  the  ioe.  At  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the 
water  is  four  times  as  salt  at  a  depth  of  670 
fathoms  as  it  is  at  the  surface. 

The  central  area  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  is  occupied  with  the  great  oceanic 
tide- wave,  which  is  rais^  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Prom  this  continually 
oscillating  wave,  partial  waves  diverge  in  all 
directions,  finding  their  way  into  seas  euod 
estuaries,  with  various  velocities,  depending 
on  the  channel,  and  the  nature  of  its  bed. 
In  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Britain  the 
tides  rise  50  or  60  feet.  In  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Male  they  rise  47 
feet,  according  to  Captain  Beechey,  and  at 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  60  feet,  while  at  St. 
Helena  they  never  exceed  three  feet,  and  are 
scarcely  visible  among  many  of  the  tropical 
islands  in  the  Pacific.  At  Cortown,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Beechey,  there  is  little  or  no 
rise  of  the  water,  and  at  Swanage  the  spring- 
tides are  scarcely  ^ve  feet. 

The  tide  at  tliuB  equator  follows  the  moon 
at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
Turury  channel  at  Cayenne  the  sea  rises  40 
feet  in  five  minutes,  and  as  suddenly  ebbs. 
The  highest  waves  which  occur  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  do  not  exceed  40  feet  from 
their  lowest  to  their  highest  point.  Under 
the  heaviest  gales  the  sea  is  probably  tran- 
quil at  the  depth  of  200  or  300  feet. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  ocean  is  disturbed 
by  currents  varying  in  their  extent  and  ve- 
locity, owing  to  causes  both  permanent  and 
variable.  The  great  currents  which  flow 
from  the  two  poles  to  tiie  equator,  are  de- 
fleeted  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
acquiring  a  rotatory  motion  as  they  advance, 
till  they  combine  into  one  great  current 
flowing  from  east  to  west  with  the  velocity 
of   nine   or  ten-  miles  a  ^j.     The  Gulf 
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stream,  and  other  ourreots,  which  we  have 
elsewhere  described,  originate  from  this 
great  "  ooeanio  river."  ♦ 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
the  poles  is  about  10^  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
about  2®  or  8**  below  zero  at  the  two  poles 
of  maximum  cold,  12^  distant  from  the 
poles  of  revolution,  and  situated  in  the  meri- 
dians of  Canada  and  Siberia,  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Oceans  are  completely  frozen  du- 
ring eight  months  of  the  year,  a  continuous 
body  of  ice,  extending  round  the  poles  of 
maximum  cold,  and  occupying  a  sort  of  ellip- 
tical  area  above  4000  miles  in  its  mean 
diameter.  The  icebergs  which  are  detached 
in  pieces  from  the  glaciers,  that  lie  on  the 
margin  of  this  gelid  region,  are  sometimes 
drifted  southwards  200  miles  from  their  ori- 
gin.  The  largest  and  the  furthest  travelled 
icebergs  come  from  the  South  Pole.  Captain 
D'Urville  observed  one  thirteen  nUles  long, 
with  perpendicular  sides  100  feet  high. 
The  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  2«one  have  been 
already  described;  and  in  our  review  of 
Sir  James  Ross's  voyage,  the  reader  will 
find  interesting  details  respecting  the  ice- 
masses  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  navigating  an  icy  sea.f 

After  describing  the  inland j:  seas  which 
diverge  from  the  two  great  oceans,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic,  have  a 
coast  of  48,000  miles,  and  of  the  Pacific 
only  44,000,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds 
in  her  sixteenth  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
springs,  hot  and  cold,  and  to  the  origin  and 
cause  of  floods  in  rivers,  devoting  the  other 
two  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  two 
first  chapters  of  the  second  to  the  description 
of  the  river  systems  and  lakes  of  the  great 
continents  of  the  earth. 

Although  hot  and  boiling  springs  are  most 
common  m  volcanic  regions,  yet  they  are 
often  found  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles  from  volcanic  districts.  In  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  there  are  no  fewer  than 
1500  medical  springs,  containing  sulphuric 
and  carbonic  acids,  iron,  magnesia,  sulphur, 
iodine,  and  other  ingredients.  The  boiling 
springs  of  Iceland,  Italy,  and  the  Azores,  de- 
posit silex  ;  and  all  over  the  world  there 
are  springs  that  deposit  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  in  enormous  quantities.  The 
brine-springs  of  Cheshire  have  flowed  un- 


•  See  this  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  and  Berghaus  and 
Johoston'a  PhyHcal  Jltla$,  Hydrology.  Plates  I., 
If.,  Iir.,  thowme  the  curreniJi,  &c.,  of  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans. 

t  See  thU  Journal^  vol,  viii.  See  aUo  vol.  i, 
vol.  iv.,  and  Berghaus  and  Johnston's  Phy$ieai 
Jitla$y  part  i.  p.  G,  \  vii. 

t  The  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  Mediterranean,  Baffin'i 
Bay,  HudMn's  Bay,  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 


changed  for  1000  years.  '<  Springs  of  naph- 
tha and  petroleum  are  abundant  round  the 
Caspian  Sea,"  the  petroleum  forming  even 
lakes  in  that  singular  region. 

In  the  physical  geography  of  rivers  many 
interesting  phenomena  are  presented  to  the 
student.  While  it  is  the  general  character 
of  a  river  to  advance  with  an  increasing 
quantity  of  water  to  the  sea,  there  are  cases 
where  rivers  and  streams  are  absorbed  by 
the  soil,  and  are  actually  lost  before  they 
reach  the  ocean.  At  the  Perte  du  Rhone 
the  river  disappears  and  re-appears,  and 
there  are  streams  in  Derbyshire  which  are 
lost  for  a  time  and  again  rise  to  view. 
When  the  Arve  which  runs  into  the  Rhone 
below  Geneva  is  swollen  by  a  freshet,  it 
sometimes  drives  back  the  Rhone  into  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  one  occasion  the  re- 
trograde current  actually  made  the  mill- 
wheels  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Instances  have  occnrred  of  rivers  suddenly 
stopping  in  their  course  for  some  hours  and 
leaving  their  channels  dry.  On  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, 1838,  the  water  hiiled  so  completely  m 
the  Clyde,  Nith,  and  Teviot^  that  the  mills  were 
stopped  eight  hours  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
streams.  The  cause  was  the  coincidence  of  a 
gale  of  wind  and  a  strong  iVos^  which  congealed 
9ie  water  near  their  sources.  Exactly  the  con- 
trary happens  in  the  Siberian  rivers,  which  flow 
from  south  to  north  over  so  many  hundreds  of 
miles;  the  upper  parts  are  thawed,  while  the 
lower  are  still  frozen,  aud  the  water,  not  finding 
an  outlet,  inundates  tlie  country.'* — P.  270. 

The  tides  of  the  ocean  often  flow  up 
rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  their  mouths, 
and  frequently  to  a  height  far  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  Amazons,  the  tide 
is  perceptible  576  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
in  the  Orinoco  it  ascends  255  miles. 

It  would  require  much  greater  space  than 
our  limits  allow,  to  give  even  the  briefest 
abstract  of  Mrs.  SomervUle's  four  chapters 
on  the  River  or  Hydraulic  systems,  and  on 
the  lakes  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  peruse  these  chapters 
with  the  interest  which  they  possess,  unless 
we  have  before  us  excellent  charts  of  the 
River  systems  themselves,  free  of  all  the 
other  details  which  are  given  in  ordinary 
maps.  Maps  of  this  kind,  of  great  beauty 
and  accuracy,  have  been  published  by 
Messers.  Johnston  and  Berghaus ;  and  we 
would  recommend  to  our  readers  to  study 
this  part  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  work  with 
these  beautiful  hydrological  plates  in  their 
hands.*^ 


•These  charta,  two  in^nomber,  form  Plates  V. 
and   VI.  of  the  department  of  Hydrology  in  Ue 
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In  treating  of  River  systems,  hydrologists 
divide  the  subject  into  eight  difierent  parts — 
the  Basm9 — the  Watershed  and  Portage — 
the  Bifurcations — the  Size  and  Length  of 
Rivers — the  River  Courses — the  Deltas — the 
Velocity  of  Rivers,  and  their  Development. 
The  basin  of  a  river  is  the  whole  sources, 
brooks,  and  rivulets,  whose  waters  contribute 
to  its  formation — or  the  surface  of  a  country 
which  it  drains.  The  unUershed  is  the  place 
where  waters  begin  to  descend  in  opposite 
directions.  When  the  watershed  is  flat,  so 
that  barges  can  be  easily  conveyed  over  it 
from  one  river  to  another,  tlie  places  where 
this  can  be  done  are  called  portages.  When 
opposite  river  basins  are  separated  by  a  coun- 
try sadepressed  on  its  surface  as  to  permit  the 
water  of  one  river,  when  diverted  from  its 
channel,  to  join  another  river  with  which  it 
has  no  connexion,  the  phenomenon  is  called 
the  hifurcatum  of  a  river,  'inhere  are  many 
such  bifurcations  in  America,  and  in  the 
deltas  of  rivers  generally  ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  in  which  the  CasiqtUare 
(which  our  countryman.  Sir  R.  Schomberg,* 
lately  found  to  be  120  miles  long  in  direct 
distance,  and  176  in  its  windings),  flowing 
through  the  plains  of  Esmeralda,  unites  the 


Orinoco  with  the  MaranoQ.  It  is  300  feet 
wide  where  it  leaves  the  Orinoco,  and  1650 
where  it  joins  the  Guainia,  a  tributary  of  the 
Maranon.  The  size  and  length  of  rivers,  in- 
cluding their  windings,  is  an  indication  of 
their  importance  both  in  navigation  and 
commerce.  In  the  progress  of  a  river,  it  is 
divided  into  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower,  course.  The  upper  course  is  gene- 
rally through  rapids,  the  middle  course 
through  plains,  and  the  lower  where  it  tends 
to  divide  and  ramify  forms  Deltas  (so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter 
Delta  A),  which  are  divided  into  fluviaiile, 
lacustrine,  and  maritime — fluviatile,  when 
the  river  falls  into  another — lacustrine,  when 
it  falls  into  a  lake — and  maritime,  when  it 
falls  into  the  sea.  The  velocities  of  rivers 
indicate  the  form  and  inclination  of  their 
channels,  and  the  volume  of  water  they  con- 
tain. The  development  of  a  river  is  its 
length  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  including 
all  its  windings  and  turnings.  Following 
Johnston  and  Eierghaus  in  their  deflnitions, 
we  shall  now  present,  on  their  authority,  the 
following  abridged  view  of  the  diflereot 
River  systems  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds:— 


ATLANTIC 

;   SYSTEM. 

Rhine, 

Vistula, 

Elbe, 

River  Basins           Direct  length 
in  square                  in  geog. 
miles.                        miles. 
16,324                      360 
14,160                     280 
10,464                      344 

MEDrrBRRANEAN  SYSTEM. 

Windings 
in  geog. 
miles. 
600 
520 
684 

Ratio  of 

windings  to 

direct  length 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

Nile, 

Po,                    .         . 

Rhone, 

130,200                  1,320 
7,488                     232 
7,040                     208 

EUXINB   SYSTEM. 

2,240 
352 
560 

0.7 
0.5 
1.6 

Danube,           • 

Dnieper, 

Don, 

58,520                     880 
42,420                      548 
42,104                     408 

ARCTIC    SYSTEM. 

1,496 

1,080 

960 

0.7 
1.0 
1.3 

Obi, 

Yenisei, 

Lena, 

231,200                  1,276 
196,132                  1,228 
148,600                  1,398 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM. 

2,320 
2,800 
2,400 

0.8 
1.2 
0.7 

Volga,  Caspian, 

®'''       I  Aral 
Amoo,  S          '  • 

99,360                     600 
59,480                     760 
48,400                     816 

EAST   PACIFIC    SYSTEM, 

2,040 
1,208 
1,400 

2.4 
0.6 
0.7 

Amour, 

Yang-tse-Kiang, 

Hoang-ho, 

145,720 
136,800 
134,400 

1,220 
1,568 
1,120 

2,380 

«,880 
2,280 

0.9 
0.8 
1.0 

Vtysieal  Atlas,  and  represent  the  Oceanic  Rivera, 
he  Contiaeatal  Rivers,  and  the  River  Basfais. 

*  Journal  of 
p.  24S. 

the  Geogrm;>Jiical  Soc.ety,  vol.  z  , 

Idi9. 
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STSTBM   OF  INDIAN   OCEAN. 


Ganges  and 

Bramapoutra, 

Indus, 


Great  Lakes  ds  St. 

Lawrence, 
Orinoco, 
Maranon, 
La  Plata, 

Mississippi  and ) 
Missouri,        ) 
Rio  del  Norte, 

Mackenzie  River, 
Saskatchevan, 

Columbia, 
Colorado, 


River  Basint 

Id  s<}iiare 

niles. 

108,120 

76,000 


Direct  length 

in^eog. 

miles. 

824 

1,096 


Windings 

inwog. 

milet. 

1,680 

1,960 


ATLANTIC  STSTBMr 

297,600         860 

52,000         868  ? 
1,512,000        1,548 
886,400        1,028 

SYSTEM   OF  THE   MEXICAN   GULF,  dcC. 

982,400  1,412 

180,000  1,220? 

ARCTIC  STSTEX. 

441,600         964 
860,000         924 

WEST  PACIFIC   SYSTEM. 

196,400  576 

169,200  512 


1,800 

1,3521 

8,080 

1,920 

3,560 

1,840 

2,120 
1,664 


1,360 
800? 


Ratio  of 

winding!  to 

direct  length. 

1.0 

0,8 


2.1 

2.6 
1.0 
0.9 


1.5 

0.5 

1.2 
0.8 

1.4 

0.6 


If  we  reckon  the  whole  running  waters  of  Burope  to  be  unity,  or  1.00,  the  quantities 
discharged  into  the  different  seas  will  be 


Black  Sea, 
Caspian, 
Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, 


0.27  parts. 
0.16     „ 
0.14      „ 
0.18     „ 


Baltic, 

German  Ocean, 
Arctic  Sea, 


0.18 
0.11 
0.06 


Hence  the  Black  Sea  swallows  up  the  third  part  of  all  the  running  waters  in  Europe ! 
The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  each  of  the  European  rivers  will  be  as  follows, 
assuming  all  the  rivers  to  give  1.00  parts. 


The  Volga  discharges 

0.14  parts. 

Don, 

Danube, 

0.12    „ 

Rhine, 

Dnieper, 

00.6     „ 

Dwina, 

0.05 
0.03 
0.02 


With  the  following  table,  showing  the  characters  of  the  great  American  lakes,  we  must 
conclude  our  observations  on  the  Hydrology  of  the  earth.* 


Lake  Superior, 
Lake  Michigan, 
Lake  Huron, 
Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Ontario, 


Mean  length 
in  miles. 
400 
820 
240 
240 
190 


Mean  breadth 
in  milet. 
80 
70 
80 
40 
85 


Mean 
depth. 

900 

1000 

1000 

84 

500 


Height 
above 

tea. 

596 

578 

578 

565 

232 


Area  in 

square  milet. 

32,000 

22,400 

20,400 

9,600 

6,300 


From  the  physical  geography  of  the 
waters  of  the  globe,  Mrs.  Somerville  pro- 
ceeds in  the  twentieih  chapter  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  Air,  or  the  Atmosphere'— 
its  density — its  •urrents — ^its  temperature — 


its  moisture — its  electricity — its  diamagnet- 
ism,  and  its  constituents.*^  These  import- 
ant subjects  are  treated  in  the  narrow  space 
of  tm  pages,  and  of  course  without  any  of 
those  interesting  details  of  which  they  are 


*  The  reader  will  find  more  ample  details  in  the  letter-prett  deecriptioiui  of  Bergfaaoe  and  Johnston's 
Hjdroloffioal  Maps,  Plates  V.  and  VI. 

t  M.  Dojrer  hat  very  recently  thown  that  the  competition  of  the  atmotphare  it  eonttunHy  ehan^g^ 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  varying  from  20.5  to  21  3.  Compt€$  Rendu$,  ♦«.,  14  Fev.,  1848,  p.  104,  and 
21  Fer.  p.  334,  JVbfe. 
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susceptible.  Mrs.  Somerville  will,  no  doubt, 
supply  the  defects  of  tbis  chapter  in  a 
second  edition  and  dwell  at  greater  length 
upon  these  and  other  topics  which  are  little 
more  than  mentioned.  There  is,  in  oar 
opinion,  no  department  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy 90  interesting  as  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  none  certainly  with  which  we  are  so  in- 
timately connected,  and  in  which  we  are  so 
deeply  interested.  Mrs.  SomerTille  does 
not  eyen  mention  the  Isothermal  lines  o( 
Humboldt  and  his  fellow-labourers ;  nor  the 
optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  snch 
as  its  polarization,  its  colours,  its  phenoL 
mena  of  unequal  refraction  ;  nor  its  opti- 
cal and  electrical  meteorology  ;  nor  the  dis- 
tribution of  magnetism  either  in  the  atmo- 
sphere or  on  the  earth.* 

The  remaining  chapters  of  Mrs.  Sbmer- 
ville's  work,  eleven  in  number,  are  devoted 
to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  distribution 
of  organic  life  oyer  the  globe.  Five  of 
these  are  devoted  to  the  nourishment  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  to  the  vegetation  and 
Flora  of  the  ibur  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  She  then 
treats  in  separate  chapters  of  the  distri- 
bution of  insects— of  &hes — of  reptiles — 
of  birds — of  the  mammalia — and,  ftoally,  of 
the  "distribution,  condition,  and  future 
prospects  of  the  human  race."  We  could 
have  wished  to  follow  Mrs.  Somerville  in 
her  instructive  journey  through  the  world  of 
organic  life,  standing  in  mute  admiration 
before  its  gigantic  denizens,  recognising  in 
everything  that  lives  and  breathes  the 
-wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Maker — 
enjoying  with  grateful  heart  the  luxurious 
repasts,  physical  and  intellectual,  which  or- 
ganic nature  provides— and  looking  forward 
with  faith  and  hope  to  the  final  development 
of  those  mysterious  arrangements  in  which 
we  have  to  perform  so  prominent  a  part : — 
Our  exhausted  space,  however,  will  not 
allow  us,  and  we  regret  this  the  less,  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  may  induce  us  to 
return  to  it,  when  we  can  command  ample 
room  for  its  interesting  details. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  her  work,  occupy- 
ing considerable  space,  Mrs.  Somerville 
treats  of  the  distribuiion,  condition^  and  future 
prospects  of  the  human  race.  The  human 
family  consists  of  860  millions  of  souls, 
speaking  more  than  2000  languages.     It  has 


*  Some  of  these  topics  hare  been  treated  in  this 
Journal^  vol.  iv.  and  vol.  ▼. ;  and  in  the  Physical 
Mlaa,  so  often  referred  to,  the  reader  will  find  the 
temperature,  pretnwe,  eurrent$,  and  polartMation 
of  the  atmosphere  graphically  represented  in  Plates 
I.,  II.,  and  v.,  of  Meteorology,  while  the  distribu- 
tion of  moisture,  and  the  amount  of  rain  over  the 
globe,  is  represented  in  Plates  HI.  and  IV. 


(been  divided  intone  cfaases — (he  Crreassian 
race,  the  Mongol-Tartar  race,  the  Malayan 
race,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  American  racef  • 
The  Cireassian  race,  with  their  small  finely 
modelled  head,  fine  hair,  and  sjrmrmetrical 
formf  inhabit  all  Europe,  except  Lapland, 
Finland,  and  Hungary.  The  Mongol-Tar' 
tars  occopy  all  Asia  north  of  the  Persian 
table-Iand,  and  the  Himalaya  range — the 
whole  of  Eastern  Asia  from  the  Branca- 
poutra  to  Behring's  Straits — ;<ogether  with  the 
Arctic  regions  of  North  America,  north  of 
Labrador,  and  Hungary.  They  have  *^  broad 
skulls,  high  cheek-bones,  small  black  eyes, 
obliquely  set,  long  black  hair,  and  a  yellow 
or  sallow  complexion.  The  Malayan  race, 
with  their  "  dark  complexion,  lank,  coarse 
black  hair,  flat  face,  ana  obliquely  set  eyes," 
occupy  the  Indian  Archipelf^o,  New  Zea- 
land, Chaiham  Island,  the  Society  group, 
and  several  others  of  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
together  with  the  Philippines  and  Formosa* 
The  Ethiopian  race,  with  their  "  black  com- 
plexion, black,  woolly,  or  frizzled  hair,  thick 
lips,  projecting  jaw,  high  cheek-bones,  large 
prominent  eyes,"  occupy  all  Africa  south  oT 
the  Sahara,  half  of  Madagascar,  the  continent 
of  Australia,  Mindanao,  Gilolo,  the  High 
Lands  of  Borneo,  Scandinavia,  TinK)r,  and 
New  Ireland.  The  Ameriam  race  occupy 
all  America  from  62^  of  North  Latitude  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  They  are  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  copper  colour  with  long  black  hair, 
deep  set  black  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose.  In- 
habiting different  climates,  from  the  frozen 
soil  of  the  Arctic  2^ne,  to  the  burning  sands  of 
the  Equatorial  regions;  fed  upon  different  food 
— suited  to  the  climate  ;  occupied  in  differ- 
ent pu^uits,  both  physical  and  mental — 
these  different  races,  though  sprung  from 
the  same  stock,  have  gradually  acquired 
those  features,  both  corporeal  and  mental, 
by  which  they  are  at  present  distinguished. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  human  family  thus 
composed,  severed  by  language,  separated 
by  oceans,  and  placed  at  such  unequal 
distances  from  the  goal  of  civilization-^can 
ever  be  combined  into  cme  harmonious  com- 
munity, striving  in  one  common  cause,  and 
aiming  at  one  comnx>n  end  ?  When  we 
look  at  the  white  race — the  self- constituted 
aristocracy  of  the  species— reared  under 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  claiming 
the  superiority  due  to  piety  and  learning, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  them  to  belong  to 
the  same  family  as  the  otber  races  upon 
whom  the  light  of  science  and  revelation 
has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  shine.  The 
difficulty,  however,  gradually  disappears 
when  we  contemplate  civilized  man  in  his 
principles  and  conduct  as  an  individual 
agent.      The   Christian    citizen    with    his 
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homehold,  or  his  cargo  of  slaves — the  eold- 
thinty  colooist  with  his  ferocious  blood, 
honods — 4he  crafty  statesman  with  his  mi- 
nions  of  oomiption,and  the  conqueror  with  his 
battalions  equipped  for  bloodshed,  are  not  less 
striking  anonmltes  anKmg  a  civilized  and 
Christian  people,  than  the  African  bartering 
his  kiDdred  for  gold— or  the  Indian  burning 
the  widow  and  drowning  the  child— or  the 
cannibal  drinking  the  blood  and  eating  the 
flesh  of  his  species.  Civilization  has,  doubt- 
less,  improved  the  condition  and  soAened 
the  manners  of  the  white  man,  and  law  with 
its  brawny  arm  keeps  him  within  the  pale 
of  social  order  and  duty ;  but  with  all  his 
knowledge  and  cultivation,  and  all  his  lofty 
pretensions,  he  is  a  savage  at  his  heart. 
Entrenched  in  power,  he  withholds  from  his 
brother  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights 
of  his  species ;  armed  with  authority,  he 
denies  to  ignorance  and  crime  the  very 
means  of  instruction  and  reformation  ;  forti- 
fied with  his  tenure  of  parchment,  he  has 
even  refused  to  the  outcast — ^to  the  heart- 
broken penitent — to  the  feeble  and  aged 
saint,  a  spot  of  barren  earth  on  which  he  nrMiy 
pour  out  his  soul  in  the  agony  of  contri- 
tion, or  breathe  a  dying  prayer  to  the  God 
of  grace  and  consolation.  This  is  civilized 
man  in  his  individual  phase.  This  is  the 
l^islator  decked  in  his  little  brief  author- 
ity. This  is  the  heartless  miscreant  wear- 
ing the  Christian  badge,  and  **  doing  what 
he  wills  with  his  own."  It  is  not  then  by 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  or  by  the  exten- 
sion of  industry  or  of  commerce,  that  we 
can  hope  to  reclaim  and  refine  the  savage. 
The  process  is  too  slow  in  its  steps,  and  too 
superficial  in  its  agency.  It  is  by  the 
more  summary  process  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  missionary  that  the  red  and  the  black 
man  must  rise  to  the  rank,  and  high  above 
it,  of  his  white  oppressor.  It  is  by  statutes 
which  no  Solon  has  devised — by  laws  which 
no  tyrant  ha^yielded  to  fear — by  influences 
"  not  of  man,"  that  the  outcasts  of  social 
life,  now  steeped  in  ignorance  and  crime, 
will  be  brought  back  mto  the  fold  of  civil- 
ization, to  rival  in  secular  virtues  its  more 
favoured  occupants,  if  not  to  outstrip  them 
in  those  loftier  acquirements  which  civiliza- 
tion neither  teaches  nor  appreciates. 

We  have  thus  followed  Mrs.  Somerville 
through  her  intellectual  journey  over  the 
globe,  delighted  and  improved  by  her  instruc- 
tions, and  anxious  that  others  should  derive 
from  them  the  same  pleasure  and  advantage. 
From  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  our 
readers  will  see  that  the  work  is  written  in 
a  style  always  simple  and  perspicuous, 
often  vigorous  and  elegant,  and  occasionally 
ri^ng  to  a  strain  of  eloq«^»ee  eqmmen* 


surate  with  the  lofty  ideas  which  It  clothes. 
In  Mrs.  Somerville's  pa^sno  sentiments  are 
recorded  which  the  Christian  or  the  philoso* 
pher  disowns.  In  associating  life  with  nature 
— in  taking  cognisance  of  man  as  a  tenant  of 
the  Earth-home  which  she  describes,  her 
sympathies  are  ever  with  the  slave,  her 
aspirations  ever  after  truth  secular  and  di- 
vine ;  and  everywhere  throughout  her 
work  we  meet  with  just  and  noble  sen- 
timents, the  indication  and  the  offspring  of  a 
highly  cultivated  and   well-balanced   mind. 

Anxious  to  promote  the  circulation  of  a 
work  so  interesting  and  useful,  we  venture 
to  express  our  regret  that  Mrs.  Somerville 
has  not  illustrated  the  various  topics  of 
which  she  treats  with  lithographic  sketches 
of  the  general  features  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  which 
she  describes.  The  eye  is  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  mind  in  en^bllnff  it  correctly 
to  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  and  readers  not  very  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  are  ofVen  led  to  the 
study  of  what  has  first  become  interesting  to 
them  through  the  organs  of  sense.  ^  Having 
had  the  advantage  of  perusing  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  work,  with  the  Physical  Atlas  of  Berg- 
haus  and  Johnston  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  value  and  popularity  of  future 
editions  would  be  greatly  enhanced  even  by 
illustrations  on  a  small  scale. 

In  several  of  the  departments  of  phy- 
sical geography  we  have  noticed  omissions, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Somerville  will  think 
it  right  to  supply.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  subjects  of  a  popular  nature 
which  we  think  require  a  place  in  a  treatise 
on  Physical  Geography.  The  mountain  ava- 
lanches of  the  Rigi — and  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire  ;  the  descent  of 
the  glacier  of  Getroz  into  the  Dranse  ;  the 

f;reat  caverns  and  caves  in  America,* 
ndia,f  Tunkin,  Camiola,  Hungary,  and 
France ;  the  natural  ice-houses  near  Salis- 
bury in  America  ;  the  ice-caverns  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia ;  the  transportation 
of  erratic  blocks  by  ice  and  by  water ;  the 
parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  and  the  raised 
sea-beaches  of  Scandinavia ;  the  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  in  Brazil,  Louisiana,  Siberia, 
and  Peru  ;  the  singular  burning  mountain 
of  Wengen  in  Australia ;  the  conflagrations 
in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  ;  the  float- 
ing islands  of  ancient  and  modem  History  ; 


•The  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentticky. 

t  The  Cave  of  Booban  in  the  CoMjrah  Mountains 
—the  Phoanga  Caves  in  Jank  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
Martaban  River. 
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the  remarkable  Uke  of  Cirknitz  in  Carniola, 
•upplied  by  tbe  subterranean  springe ;  the 
Lake  of  Ybera,  described  l^  Azara  as 
formed  by  infiltration  from  the  River  Parana ; 
the  springs  of  inflammable  gas  by  which 
some  of  the  American  villages  are  lighted ; 
the  subterraneous  sounds  of  Nakous,  and 
the  sounds  of  driven  sand  as  described 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller ;  the  sounds  which 
issue  from  granite  rocks,  the  inscriptions  on 
living  trees,  as  described  by  Professor 
Aghard  of  Lund  ;  the  destruction  of  forests 
by  flights  of  wild  pigeons  that  darken  the 
air  by  their  number;  the  rapid  changes  in 
the  quicksands  of  the  lesser  Syrtes  as 
described  by  Captain  Smith  ; — the  pheno* 
mena  of  tornadoes  and  waterspouts  as  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Red  field,  General  Reid, 
and  Mr.  Espy ;  and  the  Isogeothermal  lines 
of  Professor  KupfiTer.  We  are  aware  that 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  necessarily  limited 
both  in  the  range*  of  her  subjects  and  the 
space  which  could  be  devoted  to  them  ;  but 
we  are  sure  that  all  who  have  perused  her 
work  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  she 
finds  another  volume  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete  discussion  of  so  popular  and  import- 
ant a  department  of  knowledge. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  survey  of  the 
Earth,  bnef  and  ffeneral  as  it  has  been,  the 
mind  cannot  quit  m  silence  the  extraordina- 
ry scenes  which  have  been  presented  to  it. 
While  the  nations  to  whom  such  a  posses- 
abn  has  been  given  are  yet  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, idolatry,  and  superstition,  and  are 
yielding  only  by  imperceptible  concessions 
to  the  laws  which  reason,  and  conscience, 
and  revelation  have  enjoined  ;  and  while  the 
empire  of  Truth  and  Reason — of  Peace  and 
Love,  is  seen  only  in  the  far  distance  as 
something  to  which  we  are  making  an  in- 
appreciable advance — ^the  material  world 
exhibits  to  us  the  same  phase  of  transition, 
the  same  slow  measured  approach  to  some 
new  conditions  at  which  it  is  destined  to  ar- 
rive.  The  flood  of  life,  which  is  now  rush- 
ing from  the  crowded  haunts  of  civilization 
in  search  of  food  or  freedom,  will  in  time 
spread  itself  over  lands  now  preparing  for  its 
reception,  and  there  will  be  no  spot  of  earth 
from  which  the  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise 
does  not  ris?.  The  great  features  of  the 
earth  are  doubtless  permanently  modelled. 
Ito  everlasting  hills — ^ite  boundless  cooti- 
nents^ts  swelling  seas — and  its  mighty 
rivers,  may  be  fixer!  and  immutable  ;  but  its 
barren  steppes — its  interminable  deserts — its 
wildernesses  of  woodland  of  sand,  must  yet 
smile  with  vegetation,  and  swarm  with  life. 
The  diluvian  wave  may  yet  spread  over  arid 
plains  the  rich  sediment  which  it  bears. 
JThe  volcano  may  yet  cover  with  its  erupted 


mud  the  very  regions  which  it  has  scorched ; 
aad  Its  lava  stream  may  turn  the  irrigatng 
current  which  it  stems  over  the  barren  plains 
that  have  been  scathed  by  its  fires.  The 
mighty  forests  on  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ama- 
zons, which  now  wave  unseen,  will  yet  be- 
come the  coalfield  of  generations  unborn ; 
and  the  mass  of  vegetation  which  annually 
dies  among  its  trunks— the  verdant  carpet 
which  every  returning  sun  withers  on  the 
savannas  and  Llanos  of  the  west— and  the 
very  flowers  which  there  blush  unseen,  will 
add  their  tribute  to  the  great  storehouse  of 
combustion.  The  Condor  of  the  rock,  which 
no  eye  but  One  has  descried  within  its  cleft 
of  b«salt,  or  upon  its  peak  of  granite  ;  and 
the  tiny  Humming-bird,  whose  brilliant  dra- 
pery no  eye  has  admired,  will  be  consigned 
to  the  same  mausoleum  of  stone,  and  re-ap- 
pear in  some  fiiture  age  to  chronicle  the  era 
of  their  birth. 

Let  not  the  Christian  Philoeopher  view 
these  anticipations  as  at  variance  with  the 
truths  which  he  cherishes  and  believes.  If 
the  inspired  Historian  of  Creation  has  with- 
held from  us  the  eventful  chronicles  of  the 
earth  previous  to  its  occupation  by  man.  In- 
spiration has  been  equally  silent  respecting 
the  revolutions  it  has  yet  to  undergo.  Sci- 
ence has  carried  us  back  to  primsval  tiroes 
through  long  cycles  of  the  past,  to  disclose 
to  us  views  of  creation  at  once  terrible  and 
sublime.  It  is  our  only  guide  to  the  events 
of  the  future,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ca- 
tastrophes which  it  predicts,  or  the  secrets 
which  it  may  disclose,  it  can  teach  us  no 
other  lesson  than  that  which  we  have  already 
learned—*'  that  the  earth  and  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up,"  and  that  there 
shall  be  *<  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earthi 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 


Abt.  VI.— T^  I^e  and  Advmiures  rf  Olu 
ver  Goldsmiih.  A  Biography.  In  Four 
Books.      By  John    F<»i8TBr.     London, 

'  1848. 

This  book  accomplishes  a  retribution  which 
the  world  has  waited  for  through  seventy 
and  odd  years*  Welcome  at  any  rate  by 
its  purpose,  it  is  trebly  welcome  by  its  exe- 
cution, to  all  hearts  that  linger  indulgently 
over  the  frailties  of  a  national  favourite  once 
wickedly  exag^rated — to  all  hearts  that 
brood  indignanuy  over  the  powers  of  that 
favourite  onoe  nmliciously  undervalued, 

A  man  of  original  genius,  shown  to  us  as 
revolving  through  the  leisurely  stipes  of  a 
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biographieal  memoir,  lays  open,  to  readers 
prepaid  for  sympathy,  two  separate  theatres 
of  interest :  one  in  his  personal  career ;  the 
other  in  his  works  and  his  intellectual  de- 
velopement.  Both  unfold  together:  and 
each  borrows  a  secondary  interest  from  the 
other :  the  Hfe  from  the  recollection  of  the 
works-— the  works  from  the  joy  and  sorrow 
of  the  life.  There  have,  indeed,  been  authors 
whose  great  creations,  severely  preconceived 
in  a  region  of  thought  transcendent  to  all 
impulses  of  earth,  would  have  been  pretty 
nearly  what  they  are  under  any  possible 
changes  in  the  drematic  arrangement  of 
their  lives.  Happy  or  not  happy — gay  or 
sad — these  authors  would  equally  have  ful- 
filled a  mission  too  solemn  and  too  stem  in 
its  obligations  to  suffer  any  warping  from 
chance,  or  to  bend  before  the  accidents  of 
life,  whether  dressed  in  sunshine  or  in  win- 
try  gloom.  But  generally  this  is  otherwise. 
Children  of  Paradise,  like  the  Miltons  of  our 
planet,  have  the  privilege  of  stars — ^lo  "dwell 
apart."  But  the  children  of  flesh,  whose 
pulses  beat  too  sympathetically  with  the  agi- 
tations of  mother-earth,  cannot  sequester 
themselves  in  that  way.  They  walk  in  no 
such  altitudes,  but  at  elevations  easily  reach- 
ed by  ground-winds  of  humble  calamity. 
And  from  that  cup  of  sorrow,  which  upon 
all  lips  is  pressed  in  some  proportion,  they 
must  submit,  by  the  very  tenure  on  which 
they  hold  their  gifls,  to  drink,  if  not  more 
profoundly  than  others,  yel  always  with  more 
peril  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  earthly 
mission. 

Amongst  this  household  of  children  too 
tremuloiuly  associated  to  the  fluctuations  of 
earth,  stands  forward  conspicuously  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  And  there  is  a  belief  current 
-^hat  he  was  conspicuous,  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  constitutionally  flexible  to  the 
impressions  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  in  case 
they  had  happened  to  occur,  but  also  that  he 
really  had  more  than  his  share  of  those  afAic- 
tions.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this 
was  not  so.  Our  trust  is,  that  Goldsmith 
lived  upon  the  whole  a  life  which,  though 
troubled,  was  one  of  average  enjoyment. 
Unquestionably,  when  reading  at  midnight, 
and  in  the  middle  watch  of  a  century  which 
he  never  reached,  this  record  of  one  so  ami- 
able, so  guileless,  so  upright,  or  seeming 
to  be  otherwise  ^r  a  moment  only  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  did  not  know  his  difficul- 
ties, nor  could  have  understood  them ;  when 
recurring  also  to  his  admirable  genius,  to 
the  sweet  nature!  gaiety  of  his  oftentimes 
pathetic  humour,  and  to  the  varied  accom- 
plishments from  talent  or  erudition,  by  which 
he  gave  effect  to  endowments  so  fascinating 
^-one  caoDoC  b«t  sorrow  over  the  striK 


which  he  sustained,  and  over  the  wrong  by 
which  he  suffered.  A  few  natural  teare  one 
sheds  at  the  rehearsal  of  so  much  contumely 
from  fools,  which  he  stood  under  unresisting- 
ly as  one  bareheaded  under  a  hail-storm ;  * 
and  worse  to  bear  than  the  scorn  of  fbols, 
was  the  imperfect  sympathy  and  jealous  self, 
distrusting  esteem  which  he  received  to  the 
last  from  friends.  Doubtless  he  suffered 
much  wrong;  but  so,  in  one  way  or  other, 
do  most  men :  he  suffered  also  this  special 
wrong,  that  in  his  life-time  he  never  was 
fully  appreciated  by  any  one  friend^-^^ome- 
thing  of  a  counter-movement  ever  mingled 
with  praise  for  hm — he  never  saw  himself 
enthroned  in  the  heart  of  any  young  and 
fervent  admirer,  and  he  was  always  over- 
shadowed by  men  less  deeply  genial,  though 
more  showy  than  himself:  but  these  thinss 
happen,  and  haee  happened  to  myriads 
amongst  the  benefactors  of  earth.  Thefr 
names  ascend  in  songs  of  thank  f\il  com- 
memoration, but  not  until  the  ears  are  deaf 
that  would  have  thrilled  to  the  music.  And 
these  were  the  heaviest  of  Goldsmith's  afflic- 
tions :  what  are  likely  to  be  thought  such, 
viz.  the  battles  which  he  fought  for  his  daily 
bread,  we  do  not  number  amongst  them.  To 
struggle  is  not  to  suffer.  Heaven  grants  to 
few  of  us  a  life  of  untroubled  prosperity, 
and  grants  it  least  of  all  to  its  favourites. 
Charles  I.  carried,  as  it  was  thought  by  a 
keen  Italian  judge  of  physiognomy,  a  pre- 
destination to  misery  written  in  his  features. 
And  it  is  probable  that  if  any  Cornelius 
Agrippa  had  then  been  living,  to  show  him 
in  early  life  the  strife,  the  bl(x>dshed,  the  tri- 
umphs of  enemies,  the  treacheries  of  friends, 
the  separation  forever  from  the  familiar  fa- 
ces of  his  hearth,  which  darkened  the  yeare 
from  1642  to  1649,  he  would  have  said^- 
"  Prophet  of  wo !  if  I  bear  to  live  through 
this  vista  of  seven  years,  it  is  because  at  the 
further  end  of  it  thou  showest  me  the  conao- 
lation  of  a  scaffold."  And  yet  our  persua- 
sion is,  that  in  the  midst  of  its  deadly  agita- 
tions and  its  torments  of  suspense,  probably 
enough  by  the  energies  of  hDpe,  or  even  of 
anxfety  which  exalted  it,  that  period  of  bit- 
ter conflict  was  found  by  the  king  a  more 
ennobling  life  than  he  vmM  have  found  in 


*  We  do  not  allnde  chiefly  to  hit  experience  in 
childhood,  when  he  it  reported  to  bmve  been  m 
general  butt  of  mockery  for  hit  ng^inett  end  hit 
suppoted  stupidity ;  tince  at  regarded  the  latter 
reproach,  he  could  not  have  suffered  very  long, 
having  already  at  a  chHdish  age  vindicated  hit  in- 
tellectnal  place  b^  the  vertet  which  opened  to  him 
an  academic  deetination.  We  allude  to  hit  mature 
life,  and  the  tupercilious  condetcension  with  which 
even  hit  reputed  friends  doled  out  their  praitet  to 
him. 
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the  torpor  of  a  pi-osperity  too  profound*  To 
be  cloyed  perpetually  is  a  worse  fate  than 
oooaetimes  to  stand  within  the  restibule  of 
starvation ;  and  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  confidential  letters  of  the  court  ladies  of 
this  and  other  countries  to  satisfy  ourselves 
how  much  worse  in  its  effects  upon  happi- 
ness than  any  condition  of  alarm  and  peril, 
is  the  lethargic  repose  of  luxury  too  mono- 
tonous, and  of  security  too  absolute.  If, 
therefore,  Gfoldsnjith's  life. had  been  one  of 
continual  struggle,  it  would  not  follow  that 
it  had  therefore  sunk  below  the  standard  of 
ordinary  happiness.  But  the  life-st  ruffgle  of 
Goldsmith,  though  severe  enough  (after  all 
allowances)  to  challenge  a  feeling  of  tender 
compassion,  was  notin  such  a  degree  severe 
as  has  been  represented.""  He  enjoyed  two 
£reat  immunities  from  suffering  that  have 
been  much  overlooked ;  and  such  immuni- 
ties that,  in  our  opinion,  four  in  five  of  all 
the  people  ever  connected  with  Goldsmith's 
works,  as  publishers,  printers,  con>positors 
(that  is,  men  taken  at  random),  have  very 
probaUy  suffered  more,  upon  the  whole, 
than  he.  The  immunities  were  these: — 
Isi,  From  any  hodily  taint  of  low  spirits. 
He  had  a  constitutional  gaiety  of  heart ;  on 
elastic  hilarity  ;  and,  as  he  himself  express- 
es it,  "  a  knack  of  hoping  " — ^which  knack 
could  not  be  bought  with  Ormus  and  with 
Ind,  Dor  hired  for  a  day  with  the  peacock- 
throne  of  Delhi.  How  easy  was  it  to  bear 
the  brutal  affront  of  bein^  to  his  face  de- 
scribed as  "  Doctor  minor,  when  one  hour 
or  less  would  dismiss  the  Doctor  major,  so 
invidiously  contradistinguished  from  himself, 
to  a  struggle  with  scrofulous  melancholy  ; 
whilst  he,  if  returning  to  solitude  and  a  gar- 
ret, was  returning  also  to  habitual  cheerful- 
ness. There  lay  one  immunity,  beyond  all 
price,  from  a  mode  of  strife  to  which  others, 
by  a  large  majority,  are  doomed—- strife  with 
bodily  wretchedness.  Another  immunity  he 
had  of  almost  equal  value,  and  yet  almost 
equally  forgotten  by  his  bi(x;rapbers,  viz. 
firom  the  responsibilities  of  a  family.  Wife 
and  children  he  had  not.  They  it  is  that, 
being  a  man's  chief  blessings,  create  also 
for  him  the  deadliest  of  his  anxieties,  that 
stuff  bis  pillow  with  thorns,  that  surround 
his  daily  path  with  snares.  Suppose  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  helpless  dependants  of 
this  class  upon  himself  summoned  to  face 


*  We  point  this  remark,  not  at  Mr.  Forster*  who, 
upon  the  whole,  shares  our  opinion  as  to  the  tole- 
rable comfort  of  Goldsmith^s  life  ;  he  speaks  indeed 
elsewhere  of  Goldsmith's  depressions;  but  the 
question  still  remains — ^were  they  of  frequent  re- 
currence, and  had  they  any  constitutional  settle- 
ment ?    We  are  inclined  to  say  no  in  both 


some  sudden  failure  of  his  reaoarees :  how 
shattering  to  the  power  of  exertion,  and, 
above  all,  of  exertion  by  an  organ  so  deli- 
cate as  the  creative  intellect,  dealing  with 
subjects  so  coy  as  those  of  imaginatire  sen- 
sibility, to  know  that  instant  ruin  attends  his 
failure*  Success  in  such  paths  of  literature 
might  at  the  best  be  doubtful ;  but  success 
is  impossible,  with  any  powers  whatever, 
unless  in  a  genial  state  of  those  powers; 
and  this  geniality  is  to  be  sustained  in  the 
case  supposed,  whilst  the  eye^  are  fixed  upon 
the  most  frightful  of  abysses  yawning  be- 
neath his  feet.  He  is  to  win  his  inspiratioa 
fer  poetry  or  romance  from  the  prelusive 
cries  of  infants  clamouring  for  daily  bread. 
Now,  OD  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  an 
extremity  equally  sudden  alighting  on  the 
head  of  a  man  in  Goldsmith's  position,  hav- 
ing no  burden  to  support  but  the  trivial  one 
of  his  own  personal  needs^  the  resources  are 
endless  for  gaining  time  enough  to  look 
around.  Suppose  him  ejected  from  his  lodg- 
ings; let  him  walk  into  the  country,  with  a 
pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper ;  there  sitting 
under  a  hay-stack  for  one  rooming,  be  may 
produce  what  will  pay  his  expenses  for  a 
week:  a  day's  labour  will  carry  the  suste- 
nance of  ten  days.  Poor  may  be  the  trade 
of  authorship,  but  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  a 
slave  in  Brazil,  whose  one  hour's  work  will 
defray  the  twenty -four  hours'  living.  As  a 
reader,  or  corrector  of  proofs,  a  good  LaU'n 
and  French  scholar  (like  GpoMsmith)  would 
always  have  enjoyed  a  preference,  we  pre- 
sume, at  any  eminent  printing-office.  This 
again  would  have  given  him  time  for  looking 
round ;  or,  he  might  perhaps  have  obtained 
the  same  advantage  for  deliberation  from 
some  confidential  friend's  hospitality.  In 
short.  Goldsmith  enjoyed  the  two  privileges, 
one  subjective — ^the  other  objective — which, 
when  uniting  in  the  same  man,  would  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  all  difficulties  that 
am/d  arise  in  a  literary  career  to  him  who 
was  at  once  a  man  of  genius  so  popular,  of 
talents  so  versatile,  of  reading  so  various, 
and  of  opportunities  so  large  for  still  more 
extended  reading.  The  subjective  privilege 
lay  in  his  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits  ;  the 
objective  in  his  freedom  from  responsibilities. 
Gioldsmith  wanted  very  little  more  than  Di- 
ogenes :  now  Diogenes  could  only  have  been 
robbed  of  his  tub:*   which   perhaps   was 


*  Which  tub  thereader  may  fancy  to  havebeen  only 
an  old  tar  barrel ;  if  so,  be  is  wrong.  Isaac  Casau- 
bon,  after  severe  researches  into  the  nature  of  that 
tub,  ascertained  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  Chris- 
tendom that  it  was  not  of  wood,  or  within  the 
restorative  povrers  of  a  cooper,  l>ut  of  earthenware, 
and  once  shattered  by  a  horsed  kick,  quite  pest 
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(tbodt  ms  big  as  most  of  poor  Groldsmlth's  sit. 
ting-rooms,  and  far  better  ventilated.  So 
that  the  liability  of  these  two  men,  cynic  and 
non-cy  nic,  to  the  kicks  of  fortune,  was  pret- 
ty much  on  a  par ;  whilst  Goldsmith  had 
the  advantage  of  a  better  temper  for  bearing 
them,  though  certainly  Diogenes  had  the 
better  climate  for  soothing  his  temper. 

But  it  may  be  imagined,  that  if  Gold- 
smith were  thus  fortunately  equipped  for 
authorship,  on  thd  other  hand  the  position  of 
literature,  as  a  money-making  resource, 
was  in  Goldsmith's  days  less  advantageous 
than  in  ours.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion  ; 
and  the  representation  by  which  Mr.  Forster 
endeavours  to  sustain  it  seems  to  us  a  showy 
but  untenable  refinement.  The  outline  of 
his  argument  is,  that  the  aristocratic  patron 
had,  in  Goldsmith's  day,  by  the  progress  of 
society,  disappeared  ;  he  belonged  to  the 
past — ^that  the  mercenary  publisher  had 
taken  his  place — he  represented  the  ugly 
present — but  that  the  great  reading  public 
(that  true  and  equitable  patron,  as  some 
fancy)  had  not  yet  matured  its  means  of 
effectual  action  upon  literature:  this  read- 
ing public  virtually,  perhaps,  belonged  to 
the  future.  All  this  we  steadfastly  resist. 
No  doubt  the  old  full-blown  patron,  en  grand 
costume,  with  his  heraldic  bearings  em- 
blazoned at  the  head  of  the  Dedication,  was 
dying  out,  like  the  golden  pippin.  But  he 
still  lingered  in  sheltered  situations.  And 
part  of  the  machinery  by  which  patronage 
had  ever  moved,  viz.  using  influence  for 
obtaining  subscriptions,  was  still  in  capital 
working  order — a  fact  which  we  know  from 
Goldsmith  himself  (see  the  Enquiry) ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  a  popular  mode  of  publica- 
tion amongst  bad  authors,  and  certainly  it 
needed  no  publisher's  countersign,  was  by 
means  of  subscription  papers :  upon  which, 
as  we  believe,  a  considerable  instalment 
was  usually  paid  down  when  as  yet  the 
book  existed  only  by  way  of  title-page,  sup- 
posing  that  the  whole  sum  were  not  even 
paid  tip.  Then  as  to  the  publisher  (a  nui- 
sance, we  dare  say,  in  all  stages  of  his  Na- 


repair.  In  fact,  it  waa  a  large  oil  jar,  luch  aa  the 
remnant  of  the  forty  thieves  lurked  in,  when  wait- 
ing for  their  captain*a  signal  from  Ali  Bahama  house ; 
and  in  Attica,  it  must  have  cost  fifteen  shillings,  sop- 
pofiogthat  the  philosopher  did  not  steal  it  Con- 
8e<)iiently  a  week's  loss  of  house-room  and  credit  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  at  the  rate  of  living  then  preva- 
lent in  Orub  Street,  was  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  in  money  value  as  the  loss  to  Diogenes  of  his 
crockery  boose  by  bargiary,  or  in  any  noctvrnal 
lark  of  young  Attic  winebibbers.  The  undervN'ritera 
would  have  done  an  insurance  upon  either  man  at 
pretty  much  the  same  premium. 


tural  History),  he  could  not  have  been  a 
weed  first  springing  up  in  Groldsmith's  time, 
but  must  always  have  been  an  indispensable 
broker  or  middleman  between  the  author 
and  the  world.  In  the  days  even  of  Horace 
and  Martial  the  book.«eZI(r(bibliopola)  clear- 
ly acted  as  hook-ptdflUher.  Amongst  other 
passages  proylng  this,  and  showing  undenia- 
bly that  Martial  at  least  had  sold  the  copy- 
right of  his  work  to  kis  publisher,  is  one 
arguing  pretty  certainly  that  the  price  of  a 
gay  drawing- room  copy  must  have  been 
hard  upon  £1,  lis.  6d.  Did  ever  any  man 
hear  the  like!  A  New  York  newspaper 
would  have  been  too  happy  to  pirate  the 
whole  of  Martial  had  he  been  three  times 
as  big,  and  would  have  engaged  to  drive 
the  bankrupt  publisher  into  a  madhouse  for 
twopence.  Now,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Martial,  a  gay  light-hearted  fellow^  willing 
to  let  the  public  have  his  book  for  a  shilling, 
or  perhaps  for  love,  had  been  the  person  to 
put  that  ridiculous  price  upon  it.  We  may 
conclude  that  it  was  the  publisher.  As  to 
the  public,  that  respectable  character  must 
alwavs  have  presided  over  the  true  and  final 
court  of  appeal,  silently  defying  alike  the 
prestige  of  patronage  and  the  intriguing  mys- 
teries of  publishing.  Lordly  patronage  might 
fill  the  sails  of  one  edition,  and  masterly 
publishing  of  three.  But  the  books  that  ran 
contagiously  through  the  educated  circles, 
or  that  lingered  amongst  them  for  a  genera- 
tion, must  have  owed  their  success  to  the 
unbiassed  feelings  of  the  reader — not  over- 
awed  by  authority,  not  mystified  by  artifice. 
Varying,  however,  in  whatever  proportion 
as  to  power,  the  three  possible  parties  to  an 
act  of  publication  will  always  be  seen  inter- 
mittinffly  at  work — ^the  voluptuous  self- 
indulgmg  public,  and  the  insidious  publisher, 
of  course ;  but  even  the  brow-beating  patron 
still  exists  in  a  new  avatar.  Formerly  he 
made  his  descent  upon  earth  in  the  shape 
of  Dedicatee ;  and  it  is  true  that  this  august 
being,  to  whom  dedications  burned  incense 
upon  an  altar,  withdrew  into  sunset  and 
twilight  during  Groldsmith's  period  ;  but  he 
still  revisits  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  in  the 
shape  of  author.  When  the  auctoritas  of  fk 
peer  could  no  longer  sell  a  book  by  standing 
at  the  head  of  a  dedication,  it  lost  none  of 
its  power  when  standing  on  a  title-page  as 
the  author.  Vast  catalogues  might  be  com- 
posed of  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
owed  a  transient  success  to  no  other  cause 
on  earth  than  the  sonorous  title,  or  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  those  who  wrote  them. 
Ceasing  to  patronise  other  people's  books, 
the  grandee  has  still  power  to  patronise  his 
own.     All    ceUhritks    have  this  form  of 
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patronage.  And,  for  imtonce,  had  the  boy 
Jones*  (otherwise  called  laigo  Jones)  pos- 
sessed enough  of  book-making  skill  to  forge 
a  plausible  curtain-lecture,  as  overheard  by 
himself  when  concealed  in  Her  Majesty's 
bed-room,  ten  steam-presses  working  day 
and  night  would  not  have  supplied  the  public 
demand ;  and  even  Her  Majesty  must  her- 
self have  sent  for  a  large-paper  copy,  were 
it  only  to  keep  herself  au  courant  of  English 
literature.  In  short,  first,  the  extrinsic 
patronage  of  books ;  secondly,  the  self- 
patronage  of  books  in  riffht  of  their  merits ; 
and  thirdly,  the  artificial  machineries  for 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  existence, 
are  three  forces  in  current  literature  that 
ever  have  existed  and  must  exist,  in  some 
imperfect  degree.  Horace  recognises  them 
in  bis 

**  Non  Di,  non  homines,  non  concessere  colamns." 

The  Di  are  the  paramount  public,  arbitrat- 
ing  finally  on  the  fates  of  books,  and  gene- 
rally on  some  just  ground  of  judgment, 
thongh  it  may  be  fearfully  exaggerated  on 
the  scale  of  importance.  Tlie  homines  are 
the  publishers ;  and  a  sa^  homo  the  publisher 
sometimes  is,  particularly  when  he  commits 
insolvency.  But  the  columncB  are  those 
pillars  of  state,  the  grandees  of  our  own  age, 
or  any  other  patrons,  that  support  the  golden 
canopy  of  our  transitory  pomps,  and  thus 
shed  an  alien  glory  of  coloured  light  from 
above  upon  the  books  falling  within  that 
privileged  area. 

We  are  not  therefore  of  Mr.  Forster's 
opinion,  that  Goldsmith  fell  upon  an  age  less 
favourable  to  the  expansion  of  literary  pow- 
ers, or  to  the  attainment  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, than  any  other.  The  patron  might  be 
a  tradition — but  the  public  was  not  therefore 
a  prophecy.  My  lord's  trumpets  had  ceased 
k)  sound,  but  the  vox  popuU  was  not  there- 
fore mufBed.  The  means  indeed  of  difiu- 
sive  advertisement  and  of  rapid  circulation, 
the  combinations  of  readers  into  reading  so- 
cieties, and  of  roads  into  iron  net-works, 
were  as  yet  imperfectly  developed.  These 
gave  a  potent  stimulus  to  periodic  literature. 
And  a  still  more  operative  difference  between 


*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  for  the  take  of 
the  many  persons  who  have  come  amongst  the 
reading  public  since  the  period  of  the  incident  re- 
ferred to,  that  this  was  a  boy  called  Jones,  who  was 
coutinually  entering  Buckingham  Palace  clandes- 
tinely, was  as  regularly  ejected  by  the  police,  but 
with  respectable  pertinacity  constantly  returned, 
and  on  one  occasion  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
ro^al  bedchamber.  Some  happy  wit,  in  just  ad- 
miration of  such  perseverance  and  impudence, 
christened  him  Ih'l-go  JontM, 


oursebres  and  them  is — thai  a  new  clas^  of 
people  has  since  then  entered  our  readii^ 
public,  viz. — the  class  of  artisans  and  of  all 
below  the  gentry,  which  (taken  generally) 
was  in  Goldsmith's  day  a  cypher  as  regarded 
any  real  encouragement  to  literature.  In 
our  days,  if  The  Viear  ef  Wakefeld  bad 
been  published  as  a  Christmas  tale,  it  would 
have  produced  a  fortune  to  the  writer.  In 
Goldsmith's  time,  few  below  the  ^ntry  weie 
readers  on  any  large  scale*  So  far  there 
really  im»  a  disadvantage.  But  it  was  a 
disadvantage  which  applied  chiefly  to  novelk 
The  new  influx  of  readers  in  our  times,  the 
collateral  affluents  into  the  main  stream  frooo 
the  mechanic  and  provincial  sections  of  our 
population,  which  have  centupled  the  jro- 
lume  of  the  original  current,  cannot  be  held 
as  telling  favourably  upon  literature,  or  tell- 
ing at  all,  except  in  the  departments  of 
popularized  science,  of  religion,  of  fictitious 
tales,  and  of  journalism.  To  be  a  reader, 
is  no  longer  as  once  it  was,  to  be  of  a  medi- 
tative turn.  To  be  a  very  popular  author  i» 
no  longer  that  honorary  distinction  which 
once  it  might  have  been  amonsst  a  more  ele- 
vated because  more  select  body  of  readers. 
We  do  not  say  this  invidiously,  or  with  any 
special  reference.  But  it  is  evident  that 
writers  and  readers  must  often  act  and  react 
for  reciprocal  degradation.  A  writer  of  this 
day,  either  in  France  or  England,  to  be  very 
popular,  must  be  a  story-teller;  which  is  a 
function  of  literature  neither  very  noble  in 
itself,  nor,  secondly,  tending  to  pernoanence. 
All  novels  whatever,  the  best  equally  with 
the  worst,  have  faded  almost  with  the  gene> 
ration  that  produced  them.  This- is  a  curse 
written  as  a  superscription  above  the  whole 
class.  The  modes  of  combining  characters, 
the  particular  objects  selected  for  sympathy, 
the  diction,  and  often  the  manners,*  hold  up 


*  OAen,  but  not  80  uniformly  (the  reader  will  think) 
as  the  diction,  because  the  manners  are  sometimes 
not  those  of  the  writer's  own  age,  being  ingenious 
adaptations  to  meet  the  modern  writer's  conjec- 
tural ideas  of  ancient  manners.  These,  however 
(even  in  Sir  Walter  Scott),  are  precisely  the  most 
mouldering  parts  in  the  entire  archictecture,  being 
always  (as,  for  instance,  in  Ivanhoe)  fantastic,  cari- 
catured, and  betraying  the  true  modern  grovnd 
gleaming  through  the  artificial  tarnish  of  antiquity. 
All  novels,  in  every  language,  are  hurrying  to  de- 
cay ;  and  hurrying  by  intemai  changes  -  were 
those  all ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  everlasting 
life  and  fertility  of  the  human  mind  is  for  ever  ac- 
celerating this  hurry  by  superseding  them,  t.  e. 
by  an  external  change.  Old  forms,  fading  from  the 
interest,  or  even  from  the  apprehension,  have  no 
chance  at  all  as  against  new  forms  embodying  the 
same  passions.  It  is  only  in  the  grander  passions 
of  poetry,  allying  themselves  with  forms  more  ab- 
stract and  permanent,  that  such  a  conflict  of  the 
old  with  the  new  is  possible. 
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an  imperfeoC  mirror  to  any  generation  that 
is  not  their  own.  And  the  reader  of  novels 
belonging  to  an  obsolete  era,  whilst  acknow* 
ledging  the  skill  of  the  groupings,  or  the 
beauty  of  the  situations,  misses  tl^  echo  to 
that  particular  revelation  of  human  nature 
which  has  met  him  in  the  social  aspects  of 
bis  own  day ;  or  too  often  he  is  perplexed 
by  an  expression  which,  having  dropped  into 
a  lower  use,  disturbs  the  unity  of  the  im. 
pression,  or  is  revolted  by  a  coarse  senti- 
ment, which  increasing  refinement  has  made 
UBsifitable  to  the  sex  or  to  the  rank  of  the 
character.  How  bestial  and  degrading  at 
this  day  seem  many  of  the  scenes  in  Smol- 
lett I  How  coarse  are  the  ideals  of  Field- 
ing!— bis  odious  Squire  Western,  his  odi- 
ous Tom  Jones.  What  a  gallery  of  histrio- 
nie  masqueraders  is  thrown  open  in  the 
novels  of  Richardson,  powerful  as  they  were 
once  found  by  the  two  leading  nations  of  the 
earth.  A  popular  writer,  therefore,  who,  in 
crder  to  be  popular,  must  speak  through  no- 
vels, speaks  to  what  is  least  permanent  in 
human  sensibilities.  That  is  already  to  be 
selfUi^^raded.  Secondly ,  because  the  novel- 
reading  class  is  by  far  the  noost  comprehen- 
sive one,  and  being  such,  must  count  as  a 
large  majority  amongst  its  members  those 
who  are  poor  in  capacities  of  thinking,  and 
are  passively  resigned  to  the  instinct  of  im- 
mediate pleasure — to  these  the  writer  must 
chiefly  humble  himself :  he  must  study  thdr 
sympathies,  must  assume  them,  must  give 
them  back.  In  our  days,  he  must  give 
tbem  back  even  their  own  street  slang ;  so 
servile  is  the  modem  novelist's  dependence 
on  his  canaille  of  an  audience.  In  Prance, 
amongst  the  Sues,  6ec.,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  give  back  even  the  closest  por- 
traits of  obscene  atrocities  that  shun  the 
liffht,  and  burrow  only  in  the  charnel-houses 
of  vast  manufacturing  towns.  Finally,  the 
very  principle  of  commanding  attention  only 
by  the  interest  of  a  tale,  which  means  the 
interest  of  a  momentary  curiosity  that  is  to 
vanish  for  ever  in  a  sense  of  satiation,  and 
of  a  momentary  suspense  that,  having  once 
collapsed,  can  never  be  rekindled,  is  in  itself 
a  confession  of  reliance  upon  the  meaner 
offices  of  the  mind.  The  result  from  all 
which  is—that  to  be  popular  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive walk  of  popularity,  that  is,  as  a  no- 
velist, a  writer  must  generally  be  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  self-degraded  by  syco- 
phancy to  the  lowest  order  of  minds,  and 
cannot  (except  for  mercenary  purposes) 
think  himself  advantageously  placed. 

To  have  missed,  therefore,  this  enormous 
expansion  of  the  reading  public,  however 
unfortunate  for  Goldsmith's  purse,  was  a 
great    escape    for  his  intellectual   purity. 


Every  man  has  two-edged  tendencies  lurk- 
ing within  himself,  pointing  in  one  direction 
to  what  will  expand  the  elevating  principles 
of  his  nature,  pointing  in  another  to  what 
will  tempt  him  to  its  degradation.  A  mob 
is  a  dreadful  audience  for  chafing  and  irri- 
tating the  latent  vulgarisms  of  tbe  human 
heart.  Exaggeration  and  caricature,  before 
such  a  tribunal,  become  inevitable,  and 
sometimes  almost  a  duty.  The  genial  but 
not  very  delicate  humour  of  Goldsmith  would 
in  such  circumstances  have  slipped,  by  the 
most  natural  of  transitions,  into  buffoonery  ; 
the  unaffected  pathos  of  Goldsmith  would,  by 
a  monster  audience,  have  been  debauched  in- 
to theatrical  sentimentality.  All  the  motions 
of  Goldsmith's  nature  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  true,  the  natural,  the  sweet,  tbe  gen- 
tle. In  the  quiet  times,  politically  speaking, 
tbrough  which  his  course  of  life  travelled, 
he  found  a  musical  echo  to  the  tenor  of  his 
own  original  sensibilities — ^in  the  architects 
ure  of  European  history,  as  it  unfolded  its 
proportions  along  the  line  of  bis  own  particu- 
lar experience,  there  was  a  symmetry  with 
the  proportions  of  his  own  unpretending 
mind.  Our  revolutionary  age  would  have 
unsettled  his  brain.  The  colossal  move- 
ments of  nations,  from  within  and  from  with- 
out ;  the  sorrow  of  the  times,  which  searches 
so  deeply  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  times,  which 
aspires  so  loftily ;  these  forces,  acting  for 
the  last  fifty  years  by  secret  sympathy  upon 
our  fountains  of  thinking  and  impassioned 
speculation,  have  raised  them  from  depths 
never  visited  by  our  fathers,  into  altitudes 
too  dizzy  for  their  contemplating.  This 
generation  and  the  last,  with  their  dreadful 
records,  would  have  untuned  Groldsmith  for 
writing  in  the  key  that  suited  him ;  and  um 
they  would  have  untuned  for  understandinff 
bis  music,  had  we  not  learned  to  understand 
it  in  childhood,  before  the  muttering  hurri- 
canes in  the  upper  air  had  begun  to  reach 
our  young  ears,  and  forced  them  away  to 
the  thundering  overhead,  from  the  carolling 
of  birds  amongst  earthly  bowers. 

Goldsmith,  therefore,  as  regards  the  poli- 
tical aspects  of  his  own  times,  was  fortu- 
nately placed ;  a  thrush  or  a  nightingale  is 
hushed  by  tbe  thunderings  which  are  awak- 
ening to  Jove's  eagle.  But  an  author  stands 
in  relation  to  other  influences  than  political ; 
and  some  of  these  are  described  by  Mr.  Pors- 
ter  as  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  comfort 
and  respectability  at  the  era  of  Gc^dsmitb's 
novitiate  in  literature.  Will  Mr.  Porster 
excuse  us  for  quarrelling  with  his  whole 
doctrine  upon  this  subject — a  subject  and  a 
doctrine  continually  forced  upon  our  atten- 
tion in  these  days,  by  the  extending  lines  of 
our  own  literary  order,  and  eontinually  re- 
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freshed  in  warmth  of  colouring  by  tbe  con- 
trast  as  regards  fociaZ  consideration,  between 
our  literary  body  and  the  corresponding 
order  in  France.  The  questions  arising 
have  really  a  general  interest,  as  well  as  a 
special  one,  in  connexion  with  Groldsmith ; 
and  therefore  we  shall  stir  them  a  little,  not 
with  any  view  of  exhausting  the  philosophy 
that  is  applicable  to  the  case,  but  simply  of 
amusing  some  readers  (since  Pliny's  remark 
on  history  is  much  more  true  of  literature  or 
literary  gossip,  viz.  that  ^^quoqtio  modo 
scripta  delectat"^ ;  and  with  the  more  am. 
bitious  purpose  or  recalling  some  other  read- 
ers  from  precipitate  conclusions  upon  a  sub- 
ject  where  nearly  all  that  is  most  plausible 
happens  to  be  most  untrue. 

Mr,  Forster,  in  his  views  upon  the  social 
rights  of  literature,  is  rowing  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  boat  as  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  views 
upon  the  rights  of  labour.  Bach  denounces, 
or  by  implication  denounces,  as  an  oppres- 
sion  and  a  nuisance,  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  necessity  inalienable  from  the  economy 
and  structure  of  our  society.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Carlyle  offended  us  all  (or  all  of  us 
that  were  interested  in  social  philosophy)  by 
enlarging  on  a  social  affliction,  which  few 
indeed  needed  to  see  exposed,  but  most  men 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  remedied,  if  it 
were  but  on  paper,  and  by  way  of  tentative 
suggestion^  Precisely  at  that  point,  however, 
where  his  aid  was  invoked,  Mr.  Carlyle 
halted.  So  does  Mr.  Forster  with  regard  to 
his  grievance ;  he  states  it,  and  we  partly 
understand  him — as  ancient  Pistol  says 
— "  we  hear  him  with  ears ;"  and  when  we 
wait  for  him  to  go  on,  saying — "  well,  here's 
a  sort  of  evil  in  life,  how  would  you  redress 
it  ?  you've  shown,  or  you've  made  another 
hole  in  the  tin-kettle  of  society ;  how  do  you 
propose  to  tinker  it  ?" — behold !  he  is  sud- 
denly almost  silent.  But  this  cannot  be 
allowed.  The  right  to  insist  upon  a  well 
known  grievance  cannot  be  granted  to  that 
man  (Mr.  Carlyle,  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Fors- 
ter) who  uses  it  as  matter  of  blame  and 
denunciation,  unless  at  the  same  time  he 
points  out  the  methods  by  which  it  could 
have  been  prevented.  He  that  simply  be- 
moans an  evil  has  a  right  to  his  moan,  though 
he  should  make  no  pretensions  to  a  remedy  ; 
but  he  that  criminates — that  imputes  the  evil 
as  a  fault — that  charges  the  evil  upon  sel- 
fishness or  neglect  lurking  in  some  alterable 
arrangements  of  society,  has  no  right  to  do 
80,  unless  he  can  instantly  sketch  the  re- 
medy ;  for  the  very  first  step  by  which  he 
could  have  learned  that  the  evil  involved  a 
blame,  the  first  step  that  could  have  entitled 
him  to  denounce  it  as  a  wrong,  must  have 
been  that  step  which  brought  him  ^thia  the 


knowledge  (wanting  to  everybody  else)  that 
it  admitted  of  a  cure.  A  wrong  it  oould 
not  have  been  even  in  his  eyes,  so  long  as 
it  was  a  necessity,  nor  a  ground  of  complaint 
until  the  cure  appeared  to  him  a  possibility. 
And  the  over- riding  motto  for  these  parallel 
speculatbns  of  Messrs.  Carlyle  and  Forster, 
in  relation  to  the  frailties  of  our  social  sys- 
tem, ought  to  have  been — ^^SanaMUbus  a^ro- 
tamus  malis"  Unless  with  this  watchwofd 
they  had  no  right  to  commence  their  crusad- 
ing march.  Curable  evils  justify  clamor- 
ous  complaints  ;  the  incurable  justify  only 
prayers. 

Why  it  was  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  particu- 
lar, halted  so  steadily  at  the  point  where  his 
work  of  love  was  first  beginning,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess.  As  the  "Statutes  at 
large"  have  not  one  word  against  the  liberty 
of  unlicensed  hypothesis,  it  is  conceivable 
that  Mr.  C.  might  have  indulged  a  little  in 
that  agreeable  pastime :  but  this,  he  was 
well  aware,  would  have  brought  him  in  one 
moment  under  the  iire  of  Political  Econo- 
my, from  the  whole  vast  line  of  its  modem 
batteries.  These  gentlemen,  the  econo- 
mists, would  have  toni  to  ribbons,  withhi 
fifteen  minutes,  any  positive  speculation  for 
amending  the  evil.  It  was  better,  there- 
fore, to  keep  within  the  trenches  of  the 
blank  negative,  pointing  to  everything  as 
isrong — horribly  wrong,  but  never  hinting 
at  the  mysterious  rtghi :  which,  to  this  day, 
we  grieve  to  say,  remains  as  mysterious  as 
ever.* 

Passing  to  Mr.  Forster,  who  (being  capa- 

*  It  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  known  equally 
amongst  governmeRts  and  philoaophers— that  for 
the  ^te  to  promise  with  sincenty  the  absorp- 
tion of  surplus  labour,  as  fast  as  it  accumu- 
lates, cannot  be  postulated  as  a  duty,  until  it  can 
first  be  demonstrated  as  a  possibility.  This  was 
forgotten,  however,  by  Mr.  C,  whose  vehement 
complaints,  that  the  arable  field,  without  a  plo«f  h- 
man,  should  be  in  one  county,  whilst  in  anothAr 
county  was  the  stout  ploughman  without  a  field  ; 
and  sometimes  (whicn  was  worse  still),  that  the 
surplus  ploughmen  should  far  outnumber  the 
surplus  fields,  certainly  proceeded  on  the  secret 
assumption  that  all  this  was  within  the  remedial 
powers  of  the  State.  The  same  doctrine  was  more 
openly  avowed  by  various  sections  of  our  radicals, 
who  (in  their  occasionally  insolent  petitions  to 
Parliament)  many  times  asserted  that  one  main  use 
and  function  of  m  government  was,  to  find  work  for 
everybodjr.  At  length  [February  and  March,  18481, 
we  see  this  doctrine  solemnly  adopted  by  a  French 
body  of  rulers,  self-appointed,  indeed,  or  perhaps 
appointed  by  their  wives,  and  so  far  sure,  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  be  answerable  for  nothing  ;  but,  on  ths 
other  hand,  adopting  it  as  a  practical  undertakinf^, 
in  the  law}'er*s  sense,  and  by  no  means  as  a  mere 
gMety  of  rhetoric  Meantisae,  they  themselves 
will  t>e  **  broken  "  before  they  will  have  bad  tins 
for  beinff  reproached  with  broken  promises ;  though 
neither  fracture  is  likely  to  require  much  above  the 
length  of  a  quarantine. 
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bid  of  a  splendour  so  original)  disappoints 
us  noost  whan  be  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  by  the  most  disagreeable  of  that  gen- 
tleman's  phraseological  forms ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  by  a  speculation  twin-sister  to  the 
economic  ooe  just  noticed-^we  beg  to  pre- 
mise that  in  anything  here  said,  it  is  far 
from  our  wish  to  express  disaffection  to  the 
cause  of  our  literary  brothers.  We  grudge 
them  nothing  that  they  are.  ever  likely  to 
get.  We  wish  even  that  the  House  of 
ComniMns  would  see  cause  for  creating 
nu^arats  in  behalf  of  us  all ;  only,  whisper- 
ing  in  the  ear  of  that  honourable  House  to 
appoint  a  Benjamin's  portion  to  ourselves — 
as  the  parties  who  suggested  the  idea.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  benevolently  bequeathing 
larks  for  dinner  to  all  literary  men,  in  all 
time  coming,  if  the  sky  muM  fall  before 
they  can  bi^  our  bequest  1  We  shall  dis- 
cuss Mr.  Forster's  views,  not  perhaps  ac- 
cording to  any  arrangement  of  his,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  come 
back  to  our  own  remembrance. 

Goldsmith's  period,  Mr.  F.  thinks,  was 
bad-'-not  merely  by  the  transittonal  mis- 
fortune (befi>re  noticed)  of  coming  too  late 
for  the  patron,  and  too  soon  hr  Sie  public 
(which  is  the  compound  ill-luck  of  being  a 
day  after  one  fair,  and  a  month  too  soon  for 
the  next), — but  also  by  some  co-operation  in 
this  evil  destiny  thrcmgh  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  authors  ^thenwelves  (p.  70).  Not 
*'  the  circumstances"  only  of  authors  were 
damaged,  but  the  "  literary  character"  it- 
self*  We  are  sorry  to  hear  thai.  But,  as 
long  as  they  did  not  commit  murder,  we 
have  a  great  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of 
authors.  If  ever  the  **  benefit  of  clergy" 
could  be  fairly  pleaded,  it  might  have  l^en 
by  Grub  Street  for  petty  larceny.  The 
"  clergy"  they  surely  could  have  pleaded  ; 
and  the  call  for  larceny  was  so  audible  in 
their  condition,  that  in  them  it  might  be 
called  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
surely  was  not  implanted  in  man  to  be  dis- 
obeyed. One  word  allow  us  to  say  on 
these  three  topics  : — 1.  The  condition  of  the 
literary  body  in  its  hard-working  section  at 
the  time  when  Grddsmith  belonged  to  it. 
2.  Upon  the  condition  of  that  body  in  Eng- 
land as  compared  with  that  of  the  cor- 
responding  body  in  France.  3.  Upon  the 
condition  of  the  body  in  relation  to  patron- 
age purely  poUHeaL 

1.  The  pauperized  (or  Grub  Street)  sec- 
tion of  the  literary  body,  at  the  date  of 
Groldsmith's  taking  service  amongst  it,  was 
(in  Mr.  Forster's  estimate)  at  its  very  low- 
est  point  of  depression.  And  one  comic 
presumption  in  favour  of  that  notion  we 
ourselves  remember;  viz.  that  Smart,  the 


prose  translator  of  Horace,  and  a  well-built 
scholar,  actually  let  himself  out  to  a  month- 
ly journal  on  a  regular  lease  of  ninety-nine 
years.*  What  could  move  the  rapacious 
publisher  to  draw  the  lease  for  this  monstrous 
term  of  years,  we  cannot  conjecture.  Sure- 
ly the  vUlain  might  have  been  content  with 
threescore  years  and  ten.  But  think,  read- 
er, of  poor  Smart  two  years  after,  upon 
another  publisher's  applying  to  him  vainly 
for  contributions,  and  angrily  demanding 
what  possible  objection  could  be  made  to 
offers  so  liberal,  being  reduced  to  answer — 
"  no  objection,  sir,  whatever,  except  an  un- 
expired term  of  ninety-seven  years  yet  to 
run."  The  bookseller  saw  that  he  must 
not  apply  again  in  thai  century ;  and,  in 
fact,  Smart  could  no  longer  let  himself,  but 
must  be  sublet  (if  let  at  all)  by  the  original 
lessee.  Query  now — was  Smart  entitled  to 
vote  as  a  freeholder,  and  Smart's  children 
(if  any  were  bom  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease)  would  they  be  8er&,  and  ascripd 
prelo?  Groldsmith's  own  terms  of  self-con- 
veyance to  Griffiths — the  terms  we  mean  on 
which  he  **  conveyed"  his  person  and  free- 
agency  to  the  uses  of  the  said  Griffiths  (or 
his  assigns  ?)— <lo  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  dignified  than  Smart's  in  the 
quality  o£  the  conditions,  though  consider, 
ably  so  in  the  duration  of  the  i^rm;  Gold- 
smith's lease  being  only  for  one  year,  and 
not  for  ninety-nine,  so  that  he  had  (as  the 
reader  perceives)  a  clear  ninety-eight  years 
at  his  own  disposal.  We  suspect  that  poor 
Oliver,  in  his  guileless  heart,  never  coo- 
ff ratulated  himself  on  having  made  a  more 
felicitous  bcurgain.  Indeed,  it  was  not  so 
bad,  if  everything  be  considered ;  Grold- 
smith's situation  at  the  time  was  bad ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  the  lease  (otherwise 
monstrous)  was  noi  bad.  He  was  to  have 
lodging,  boaid,  and  '*  a  small  salary,"  very 
small,  we  suspect ;  and  in  return  for  all 
these  blessings,  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
sit  still  at  a  table,  to  work  bard  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  naming  until  2  p.m.  (at 
which  elegant  hour  we  presume  that  the 
parenthesis  of  dinner  oocured),  but  also-— 
which,  not  being  an  article  in  the  lease, 
might  have  set  aside,  on  a  motion  before  the 
King's  Bench — to  endure  without  mutiny 
the  correction  and  revisal  of  all  his  MSS. 
by  Mrs,  Griffiths,  wife  to  Dr.  G.  the  lessee. 
This  affliction  of  Mrs.  Dr.  G.  surmounting 
his  shoulders,  and  controlling  his  pea^  seems 
to  us  not  at  all  less  dreadful  than  tlMtt  of 


*  When  writing  this  passage  we  were  not  aware 
(as  we  now  are)  that  Mr.  Forster  had  himself  no- 
fiped  the  case. 
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Siilbad  when  indorsed  with  the  old  man  of 
the  sea;  and  we,  in  Goldsmith's  plaoe» 
should  certainly  have  tried  how  far  Sinbad's 
method  of  abating  the  nutsanoe  had  lost  its 
efficacy  by  time,  viz.  the  tempting  our  op- 
pressor to  get  drunk  onoe  or  twice  a  day, 
and  then  suddenly  throwing  Mrs.  Dr.  G. 
off  her  perch.  From  that  **  bad  eminence," 
which  she  had  audaciously  usurped,  what 
harm  could  there  be  in  thus  dismounting 
this  **  old  tooman  of  the  sea  ?"  And  as  to 
an  occasional  thump  or  so  on  the  head, 
which  Mrs.  Dr.  G.  might  have  caught  in 
tumbling,  that  was  her  look-out ;  and  might 
besides  have  improved  her  style.  For 
really  now,  if  the  candid  reader  will  believe 
us,  we  know  a  case,  odd  certainly  but  very 
true,  where  a  young  man,  an  author  by 
trade,*  who  wrote  pretty  well,  happening  to 
tumble  out  of  a  first-floor  in  London,  was 
aflerwards  observed  to  grow  very  perplexed 
and  almost  unintelligible  in  his  style  ;  until 
some  years  later,  having  the  good  fortune 
(like  Wallenstein  at  Vienna)  to  tumble  out 
of  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window,  he  slightly 
fractured  his  skull,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
recovered  the  brilliancy  of  his  long  frac- 
tured  style.  Some  people  there  are  of  our 
acquaintance  who  would  need  to  tumble  out 
of  the  attic  story  before  they  could  seriously 
improve  their  style. 

Certainly  these  conditions — the  hard  work, 
the  being  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  writing- 
table,  and  above  all  the  having  one's  pen 
chained  to  that  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Griffiths,  do 
seem  to  coi40tenance  Mr.  F.'s  idea,  that 
Goldsmith's  period  was  the  purgatory  of 
authors.  And  we  freely  confess— that  ex- 
cepting  Smart's  ninety-nine  years'  lease,  or 
the  contract  between  the  Devil  and  Dr. 
Faustus,  we  never  heard  of  a  harder  bar- 
gain  driven  with  any  literary  man.  Smart, 
Faustus,  and  Goldsmith,  were  clearly  over- 
reached.  Yet,  after  all,  was  this  treatment 
in  any  important  point  (excepting  as  regards 
Dr.  Faustus)  worse  than  that  given  to  the 
whole  college  of  Grub  Street,  in  the  days  of 
Pope?  The  first  edition  of  the  Dunciad 
dates  from  1727 ;  Goldsmith's  matri-oalcu- 
latk>n  in  Grub  Street  dates  from  1757 — 
just  thirty  years  later ;  which  is  one  gene- 
ration. And  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Goldsmith,  at  this  time  in  his  twenty, 
ninth  year,  was  simply  an  usher  at  an 
obscure  boarding-school ;  had  never  prac- 
tised writing  for  the  press ;  and  had  not 
even  himself  any  faith  at  all  in  his  own 


*  His  name  began  with  A,  and  ended  with  N ; 
there  are  but  three  more  letters  in  the  name,  and  if 
doubt  ariees  upon  our  ftory,  in  the  public  mind,  we 
shall  publish  them. 


capacity  for  writuag.    It  is  a  singtilar  (aot, 
which  we  have  on  GMdsmith's  own  authori- 
ty,  that  until  his  thirtieth  year  (that  is,  the 
yeav  he  spent  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths) 
it  never  entered  into  his  head  that  literature 
was  his  natural  vocation.      That  vaaity, 
which  has  been  so  uncandidly  and  some- 
times  so  falsely  attributed  to  Goldsmith,  was 
compatible,  we  see,  if  at  all  it  existed,  with 
the   humblest  estimate  of  himself.     Still, 
however  much  this  deepens  our  regard  for 
a  man  of  so  much  genius  united  widi  so 
much    simplicity    and    unassumingness — 
humility  would   not  be  likely  to  raise  his 
salary ;   and  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
own  want  of  self-esteem  would  reasonably 
operate  on  the  terms  offered   by  Griffiths. 
A  man,  who  regarded  himself  as  little  more 
than  an  amanuensis,  could  not  expeet  nraeh 
better  wages  than  an  under-gardener,  which 
perhaps  he  had.     And,  weighing  all  this, 
we  see  litUe  to  have  altered  m  the  lease- 
that  was  fair  enough  ;  only  as  regarded  the 
execution  of  the  lease,  we  really  must  have 
protested,  under  any  circumstanoes,  against 
Mrs.  Doctor  Griffiths.     That  woman  would 
have  broken  the   back  of  a  camel,  which 
must  be  supposed  tougher  than  the  4ieart  of 
an  usher.     There  we  should  have  made  a 
ferocious  stand ;  and  should  have  struck  for 
much  higher  wages,  before  we  could  have 
brought  our  mind  to  think  of  capitulatioD. 
It  is  remarkable,  however^  that  this  year  of 
humble  servitude  was  not  only  (or,  as  if  by 
accident)  the  epoch  of  Goldsmith's  intelled- 
ual  development,  but  also  the  occasion  of 
it.     Nay,  if  all   were   known,  perhaps  it 
may  have  been  to  Mrs.  Doctor  Griffiths  io 
particular,  that  we  owe  that  revolutkm  in 
his  self-estimation  which  made  Goldsmith 
an  author  by  deliberate  choice.   Hag-ridden 
every  day,   he   must    have    plunged   and 
kicked  violently  to  break  loose  from   this 
harness ;  but,  not  impossibly,  the  very  ef- 
fort of   contending    with    the    hag,   whea 
brought  into  oollisk>n  with  his  natural  desire 
to  soothe  the  hag,  and  the  inevitable  counter- 
impulse  in  any  continued  practice  of  com- 
position,  towards    the    satisfaction    at    the 
same  time  of  his  own  reason  and  taste,  must 
have  furnished  a  most  salutary  pahBstra  lor 
the  education  of  his  literary  powers.  When 
one  lives  at  Rome,  one  must  do  as  they  do 
at    Rome:    when    one   lives   with   a   hag, 
one  must  accommodate  oneself  to  haggish 
caprices ;    besides,  that  once  in  a   month 
the  hag  might  be  right ;  or,  if  not,  and  s«ip- 
posing  her  alwajfs  in  the  wrong,  which  per- 
haps is  too  much  to  assume  even  of  Mrs. 
Dr.  G.,  that  would    bat  mult^ly  the  dif- 
ficulties of  reconciling  her  demands  with  the 
demands  of  the  general  reader  and  of  G<^d- 
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fi's  own  jadgment.  And  in  the  pres- 
sare  of  these  dimonlties  would  lie  the  very 
value  of  this  rough  Spartan  education. 
Rope-dancing  cannot  be  very  agreeable  in 
its  elementary  leeeons;  but  it  must  be  a 
capital  process  for  ealling  out  the  agilities 
that  slumber  in  a  man's  legs. 

Stilly  though  these  hardships  turned  out  so 
beneficially  to  Goldsmith's  intellectual  inter- 
ests, and  consequently  so  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  all  who  have  since  delighted  in 
his  works,  not  the  less  on  that  account  they 
were  hardships,  and  hardships  that  imposed 
heavy  d^radation.  So  far,  therefore,  they 
would  seem  to  justify  Mr.  Forster's  charac- 
terization of  Goldsmith's  period  by  compari- 
son  with  Addison *s  period*  on  the  one  side, 
and  our  own  on  the  other.  But,  on  better 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  this  theory  | 
is  sustained  only  by  an  unfair  selection  of 
the  antithetic  objects  in  the  comparison. 
Compare  Addison's  age  generally  with  €?old- 
smith 's-^-authors,  prosperous  or  unprosper- 
ous,  in  each  age  taken  indiscriminately — 
and  the  two  ages  will  be  found  to  offer  ^<much 
of  a  muchness."  But,  if  you  take  the  pan- 
pars  of  one  generation  to  contrast  with  the 
grandees  of  another,  how  is  there  any  jus- 
tice in  the  result?  Goldsmith  at  starting 
was  a  penniless  man.  Except  by  random 
accidents  he  had  not  money  enough  to  buy  a 
rope,  in  case  he  had  fancied  himself  in  want 
of  such  a  thing.  Addison,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  son  of  a  tolerably  rich  man ;  lived 
gaily  at  a  most  aristocratic  college  (Magda- 
len), in  a  most  aristocratic  university ;  form- 
ed early  and  brilliant  connexions  with  the 
political  party  that  were  magnificently  pre- 
ponderant until  the  last  four  years  of  Queen 
Anne ;  travelled  on  the  Continent,  not  as  a 
pedestrian  mendicant,  housing  with  owls,  and 
thankful  for  the  bounties  of  a  village  fair, 
but  with  the  appointments  and  introduction 
of  a  young  nobleman  ;  and  became  a  secre- 
tary of  state  not  by  means  of  his  *'  delicate 
humour,"  as  Mr.  Porster  chooses  to  suppose, 
but  through  splendid  patronage,  and  (speak- 
inie  Hibernick)  through  a  "strong  back." 
His  bad  verses,  his  Blenheim,  bis  Cato,  in 
later  days,  and  other  rubbish,  had  been  the 
only  part  of  his  works  that  aided  his  rise ; 
and  even  these  would  have  availed  him  lit- 
tie,  had  he  not  originally  possessed  a  locue 
skmdij  from  which  he  could  serve  his  artil- 


•IT  Addfton  died  (m  we  think  he  did)  in  1717, 
thea,  becaoee  Ooldsaiith  commenoed  authonhip  ta 
17:^7,  there  woald  be  forty  yeen  between  the  two 
periods  But,  es  it  would  be  fairer  to  measure 
from  the  centre  of  Addison's  literary  career,  t.  e 
from  1707,  the  difference  would  be  just  half  a  oen- 
taqr. 


leriea  of  personal  flattery  with  commanding 
efieot,  and  could  pn^  by  his  successes.  As 
to  the  really  exquiate  part  of  his  writings, 
thtU  did  him  no  yeoman's  service  at  all,  nor 
could  have  done ;  for  he  was  a  made  man, 
and  had  almost  received  notice  to  quit  this 
world  of  prosperous  whiggery,  before  he  had 
finished  those  exquisite  prose  miscellanies. 
Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Prior,  &c.,  all  owed  their 
social  positions  to  early  accidents  of  sood 
connexions  and  sometimes  of  luck,  which 
would  not  indeed  have  supplied  the  place  of 
personal  merit,  but  which  gave  lustre  and 
effect  to  merit  where  it  existed  in  strengths 
There  were  authors  quite  as  poor  as  €?old- 
smith  in  the  Addisonian  age ;  there  were 
authors  quite  as  rich  as  Pope,  Steele,  6L0.f 
in  Goldsmith's  age,  and  having  the  same 
social  standing.  Cioldsmith  struggled  with 
so  much  distress,  not  because  hia  period  was 
nKMne  inauspicious,  but  because  his  connex- 
ions and  starting  advantax^es  were  incom- 
parably less  important.  His  profits  were  so 
trivial  because  bis  capital  was  next  to  none. 
So  far,  as  regafds  the  comparison  between 
Goldsmith's  age  and  the  one  immediately 
before  it.  But  now,  as  regards  the  oompari- 
8on  with  our  own,  removed  by  two  genera- 
tions—can it  be  said  truly  that  the  literary 
profession  has  risen  in  estimation,  or  is  ris- 
ing ?  There  is  a  difiiculty  in  making  such 
an  appraisement ;  and  from  difierent  minds 
there  would  proceed  very  different  appraise- 
ments ;  and  even  from  the  same  mind,  sur- 
veying the  case  at  different  stations.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  if  a  greater  breadth  of  so- 
cial  respectability  catches  the  eye  on  look- 
ing carelessly  over  the  body  of  our  modem 
literati,  which  may  be  owing  chiefly  to  the 
large  increase  of  gentlemen  that  in  our  day 
have  entered  the  field  of  literature,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hacks  and  handimrfiemem 
whom  the  shallow  education  of  newspaper 
journalism  has  introduced  to  the  press,  and 
whom  poverty  compels  to  labours  not  merit- 
ing the  name  of  literature,  are  correspond- 
ingly expanding  their  files.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  one  reason  from  analogy,  which  may 
incline  us  to  suppose  that  a  higher  consider- 
ation is  now  generally  conceded  to  the  pur- 
poses of  literature,  and  consequently,  a  juster 
estimate  made  of  the  persons  who  minister 
to  those  purposes.  Literature— *pfovkied  we 
use  that  word  not  for  the  mere  literature  of 
knowledge,  but  for  the  literature  of  power- 
using  it  for  literature  as  it  speaks  to  what  is 
genial  in  man,  viz.*— to  the  human  tpirii^ 
and  noi  for  literature  (falsely  so  called)  as 
it  speaks  to  the  meagre  und^ntanding — is  a 
fine  art ;  and  not  only  so,  it  is  the  supreme 
of  the  fine  arts ;  nobler,  for  instance,  poten- 
tially, than  painting,  or  soulplore,  or  aiohi- 
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tecture.  Now,  aU  the  fine  arts,  thai  popular- 
ly  are  called  suchy  have  risen  in  esteem  with- 
in the  last  generation.  The  most  aristocra- 
tic of  men  will  now  ask  into  his  own  society 
an  artist,  whom  fifty  years  ago  he  would 
have  transferred  to  the  house-steward's  tahle. 
And  why  ?  Not  simply  because  more  at- 
tention having  been  directed  to  the  arts,  more 
notoriety  has  gathered  about  the  artist ;  for 
that  sort  of  ^clai  would  not  work  any  dura- 
ble change ;  but  it  is  because  the  interest  in 
the  arts  having  gradually  become  much 
more  of  an  enlightened  interest,  the  public 
has  been  slowly  trained  to  fix  its  attention 
upon  the  intellect  which  is  pre-supposed  in 
the  arts,  rather  than  upon  the  offices  of  plea- 
sure to  which  they  minister.  The  fine  arts 
have  now  come  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
powers  that  are  to  mould,  than  as  luxuries 
that  are  to  embellish.  And  it  has  followed 
that  artists  are  valued  nriore  by  the  elaborate 
agencies  which  they  guide,  than  by  the  fu- 
gitive sensations  of  wonder  or  sympathy 
which  they  evoke.     ' 

Now  this  is  a  change  honourable  to  both 
sides.  The  public  has  altered  its  estimate 
of  certain  men  ;  and  yet  has  not  been  able 
to  do  so,  without  previously  enlarging  its 
idea  of  the  means  through  which  those  men 
operate.  It  could  not  elevate  the  men,  with- 
out previously  elevating  itself.  But,  if  so, 
then,  in  correcting  their  appreciation  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  public  must  simultaneously 
have  corrected  their  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture ;  because,  whether  men  have  or  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  literature 
as  a  fine  art,  this  they  must  have  felt,  viz. 
that  literature  in  its  more  genial  functions, 
works  by  the  very  same  organs  as  the  libe- 
ral arts,  speaks  to  the  same  heart,  operates 
through  the  same  compound  nature,  and 
educates  the  same  deep  sympathies  with 
mysterious  ideals  of  beauty.  There  lies 
the  province  of  the  arts  usually  acknow- 
ledged as  fine  or  liberal :  there  lies  the  pro- 
vince of  fine  or  liberal  literature.  And  with 
justifiable  pride  a  Utt^aieur  may  say — that 
his  fine  art  wields  a  sceptre  more  potent 
than  any  other ;  literature  is  more  potent 
than  other  fine  arts,  because  deeper  m  its 
impressions  according  to  the  usual  tenor  of 
human  sensibilities ;  because  more  ewtenefve, 
in  the  degree  that  books  are  more  dif- 
fused  than  pictures  or  statues ;  because  more 
durable,  in  the  degree  that  language  is  dura- 
ble beyond  marble  or  canvas,  and  in  the 
degree  that  vicarious  powers  are  opened  to 
books  for  renewing  their  phoenix  immortali- 
ty through  unlimited  translations:  powers 
denied  to  paintine  except  through  copies  that 
are  feeble,  and  denied  to  sculpture  except 
through  oasts  that  are  costly. 


We  inier  that,  as  the  fine  arts  have  been 
rising,  literature  (on  the  secret  feeling  that 
essentially  it  moves  by  the  same  powers) 
must  also  have  been  rising  ;  that,  as  the  arts 
will  continue  to  rise  literature  will  continue 
to  rise ;  and  that,  in  both  cases  the  men,  the 
ministers,  must  ascend  in  social  conddera- 
tion  as  the  things,  the  ministrations  ascend. 
But  there  is  another  form  in  which  the  same 
result  offers  itself  to  our  notice;  and  this 
should  naturally  be  the  last  paragraph  ta 
this  section  1,  but,  as  we  have  little  room  to 
spar^,  it  may  do  equally  well  as  the  firat 
paragraph  in  section  2,  viz.  on  the  condition 
of  our  own  literary  body  by  comparison  with 
the  same  body  in  France. 

2.  Who  were  the  people  amongst  our- 
sdves  that  throughout  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry chiefly  came  K>rward  as  undervaluers  of 
literature  ?  They  belonged  to  two  very 
different  classes — ^the  aristocracy  and  the 
commercial  body,  who  agreed  in  the  thing, 
but  on  very  different  impulses.  To  the 
mercantile  man  the  author  was  an  object 
of  ridicule,  from  natural  poverty :  natmuL 
because  there  was  no  regular  connexion 
between  literature  and  any  mode  of  money- 
making.  By  accident  the  author  might  noi 
be  poor,  but  professionally  or  according  to 
any  obvious  opening  for  an  income  he 
wus.  Poverty  was  the  badge  of  all  hie 
tribe.  Amongst  the  aristocracy  the  instinct 
of  contempt  or  at  least  of  slight  regard  to- 
wards literature  was  supported  by  the  ir- 
relation  of  literature  to  the  state.  Aristo- 
cracy itself  was  the  ffower  and  fruitage  of 
the  state;  a  nobility  was  possible  only  in 
the  ratio  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
developed  for  social  results ;  so  that  a  poor 
and  unpopulous  nation  cannot  create  a  great 
aristocracy:  the  flower  and  foliation  must 
be  in  relation  to  the  stem  and  the  radix 
out  of  which  they  germinate.  Inevitably, 
therefore,  a  nobility  so  great  as  the  Eng- 
lish — that  not  in  pride  but  in  the  mere  logic 
of  its  political  relatbns,  felt  its  order  to  i)e  a 
sort  of  heraldic  shield,  charged  with  the  tro- 
phies and  ancestral  glories  of  the  nation — 
could  not  but  in  its  public  scale  of  apprecia- 
tion estimate  every  profession  and  raiik  of 
men  by  the  mode  of  their  natural  connexion 
with  the  state.  Law  and  arms,  for  iistance, 
were  honoured,  not  because  any  capricious 
precedent  had  been  e^ablished  of  a  title  to 
public  honour  in  favour  of  those  professions, 
but  because  through  their  essential  functions 
they  opened  for  themselves  a  permanent  ne* 
cessity  of  introsuseeption  into  the  organism 
of  the  state.  A  great  law-officer,  a  great 
military  leader,  a  nopular  admiral,  is  already, 
by  virtue  of  his  functions,  a  noble  in  men's 
account,  whether  you  gave  or  refused  him  a 
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Utle ;  and  in  such  cases  it  bas  always  been 
tbe  polidy  of  an  aristocratic  state  to  confer, 
or  even  impose,  the  title,  lest  the  disjunction 
of  the  virtual  nobility  from  the  titular  should 
gradually  disturb  the  estimate  of  the  latter. 
But  literature,  by  its  very  grandeur,  is  de- 
grculed  socially ;  for  its  relations  are  essen- 
tially  cosmopolitan,  or  speaking  more  strict- 
ly,  not  cosmopolitan,  which  might  mean  to 
fidl  other  peoples  considered  as  national 
states,  whereas  literature  has  no  relation  to 
any  sections  or  social  schisms  amongst  men 
— i\»  relations  are  to  the  race.  In  propor- 
tion as  any  literary  work  rises  in  its  preten- 
sioQS ;  f^r  instance,  if  it  works  by  the  high- 
est forms  of  passion,  its  mma^ — its  natural 
efibrt — is  to  address  the  race,  and  not  any 
individual  nation.  That  it  found  a  bar  to 
this  nisuSi  in  a  limited  language,  was  but  an 
accident:  the  essential  relations  of  every 
great  intellectual  work  are  to  those  capaci- 
ties in  man  by  which  he  tends  to  brother- 
hood, and  not  to  those  by  which  he  tends  to 
alienation.  Man  is  ever  coming  nearer  to 
agreement,  ever  narrowing  his  differences, 
notwithstanding  that  the  interspace  may  cost 
an  eternity  to  traverse.  Where  the  agree- 
ment is,  not  where  the  difference  is,  in  the 
centre  of  man's  affinities,  not  of  his  repul- 
sions, there  lies  the  magnetic  centre  towards 
which  all  poetry  that  is  potent,  and  all  phi- 
losophy that  is  faithful,  are  eternally  travel- 
ling by  natural  tendency.  Consequently,  if 
indirectly  literature  may  hold  a  patriotic 
value  as  a  gay  plumage  in  the  cap  of  a  na- 
tion,  directly,  and  by  a  far  deeper  tendency, 
literature  is  essentially  alien.  A  poet,  a 
book,  a  system  of  religion,  belongs  to  the 
nation  best  qualified  for  appreciating  their 
powers,  and  not  to  the  nation  that,  perhaps 
by  accident,  gave  them  birth.  How,  then, 
is  it  wonderful  that  an  intense  organ  of  the 
social  principle  in  a  nation,  viz.  a  nobility, 
should  fail,  in  their  professional  character, 
to.  rate  highly,  or  even  to  recognise  as  hav- 
ing any  proper  existence,  a  fine  art  which  is 
by  tendency  anti-social  (anti-social  in  this 
sense,  that  what  it  seeks,  it  seeks  by  tranp- 
cending  all  social  barriers  and  separations)  ? 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  in  England,  where 
the  aristocracy  for  three  centuries  (16th, 
17th,  18th)  paid  so  little  honour,  in  their 
public  or  corporate  capacity,  to  literature, 
privately  they  honoured  it  with  a  rare  cour- 
tesy. That  same  grandee,  who  would  have 
looked  upon  Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  Selden,  or 
Hobbes,  as  an  audacious  intruder,  if  occu- 
pying any  prominent  station  at  a  State  festi- 
val, would  have  received  him  with  a  kind  of 
filial  reverence  in  his  own  mansion ;  for  in 
this  place,  as  having  no  national  reference, 
as  sacred  to  hospitdity»  wbiob  regards  the 


human  tie,  and  not  the  civic  tie,  he  would 
be  at  liberty  to  regard  the  man  of  letters  in 
his  cosnK>politan  character.  And  on  the 
same  instinct,  a  prince  in  the  very  meanest 
State,  would,  in  a  State-pageant  commemo- 
rating the  national  honours,  assign  a  dis- 
tinguished place  to  the  national  high-admiral, 
though  he  were  the  most  stupid  of  men,  and 
would  utterly  neglect  the  stranger  Colum- 
bus. But  in  his  own  palace,  and  at  his  own 
table,  he  would  perhaps  invert  this  order  of 
precedency,  and  would  place  Columbus  at 
bis  own  right  hand. 

Some  such  principle,  as  is  here  explained, 
did  certainly  prevail  in  the  practice  (whether 
consciously  perceived  or  not  in  the  philo- 
sophy)  of  that  England  which  extended 
through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. First  in  the  eighteenth  century  all 
honour  to  literature  under  any  relation  began 
to  give  way.  And  why  ?  Because  expand- 
ing politics,  expanding  partisanship,  and 
expanding  journalism,  then  first  called  into 
the  field  of  literature  an  inferior  class  of 
labourers.  Then  first  it  was  that — from 
the  noblest  of  ph>fessions,  literature  became 
a  trade.  Literature  it  was  that  gave  the 
first  wound  to  literature ;  the  hack  scribbler 
it  was  that  first  degraded  the  loAy  literary 
artist.  For  a  century  and  a  half  we  have 
lived  under  the  shade  of  this  fatal  Revolu- 
tion. But,  however  painful  such  a  state  of 
things  may  be  to  the  keen  sensibilities  of 
men  pursuing  the  finest  of  vocations — carry- 
ing forward  as  inheritors  from  past  genera- 
tions the  eternal  chase  aAer  truth,  and 
power,  and  beauty — still  we  must  hold  that 
the  dishonour  to  literature  has  issued  from 
internal  sJ^urces  proper  to  herself,  and  not 
from  without.  The  nobility  of  England 
have  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  person- 
ally practised  literature  as  an  elevated  ac- 
complishment :  our  royal  and  noble  authors 
are  numerous ;  and  they  would  have  con- 
tinued the  same  cordial  attentions  to  the 
literary  body,  had  that  body  maintained  the 
same  honourable  composition.  But  a  lUti' 
rtUeuTf  simi^y  as  such,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to 
distinguish  with  favour ;  once,  but  not  now, 
he  was  liable  to  no  misjudgment.  Once  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  man  of  some  genius, 
or,  at  the  least,  of  unusual  scholarship. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  a  mob  of  traitors  have 
mingled  with  the  true  men ;  and  the  loyal 
perish  with  the  disloyal,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible in  a  mob,  so  vast  and  fluctuating,  for 
the  artillery  of  avenging  scorn  to  select  its 
victims. 

All  this,  bitter  in  itself,  has  become  more 
bitter  from  the  contrast  furnished  by  France. 
We  know  that  literature  has  long  been  mis- 
appreciated  amongst  ourselves.    la  Prance  > 
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it  has  long  been  otherwise  appreciated— 
more  advantageously  appreciated.  And  we 
infer  that  therefore  it  is  in  France  more 
wisely  appreciated.  But  this  does  not  fol- 
low. We  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that 
the  valuation  of  literature  in  France,  or  at 
least  of  current  literature,  and  as  it  shows 
itself  in  the  treatment  of  literary  men,  is 
unsound,  extravagant,  and  that  it  rests  upon 
a  basis  originally  false.  Simply  to  have 
been  the  translator  from  the  English  of  some 
prose  book,  a  history  or  a  memoir,  neither 
requiring  nor  admitting  any  display  of  mas- 
tery  over  the  resources  of  language,  con- 
ferred, throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
so  advantageous  a  position  in  society  upon 
one  whom  we  English  should  view  as  a 
literary  scrub  or  mechanic  drudge,  that  we 
really  had  a  right  to  expect  the  laws  of 
France  and  the  court  ceremonies  to  reflect 
thb  feature  of  public  manners.  Naturally, 
for  instance,  any  man  honoured  so  prepos- 
terously ought  in  law  to  have  enjoyed,  in 
right  of  his  book,  the  jus  irium  liberomm, 
and  perpetual  immunity  from  taxes.  Or 
again,  as  regards  ceremonial  honours,  on 
any  fair  scale  of  proportions,  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  that  to  any  man  who  had  gone 
into  a  fourth  edition,  the  royal  sentinels 
should  present  arms ;  that  to  the  author  of 
a  successful  tragedy,  the  guard  should 
everywhere  turn  out ;  and  that  an  epic 
poet,  if  ever  such  a  difficult  birth  should 
make  its  epiphany  in  Paris,  must  look  to 
have  his  approach  towards  a  toir^e  announ- 
ced by  a  salvo  of  a  hundred  and  one  guns. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the 
illustrative  details  of  this  monstrous  anonialy 
in  French  society.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
its  cause— as  sufficiently  explaining  why  it 
is  that  no  imitation  of  such  absurdities  can 
or  ought  to  prosper  in  England.  The  same 
state  of  things,  under  a  different  nKxiifioa- 
tion,  takes  place  in  Germany ;  and  from  the 
very  same  cause.  Is  it  not  monstrous,  or 
was  it  not  until  within  recent  days,  to  find 
every  German  city  drawing  the  pedantic 
materials,  and  the  pedantic  interest  of  its 
staple  conversation  from  the  systems  and  the 
oonfiiets  of  a  few  rival  academic  profes- 
sors ?  Generally  these  paramount  lords  of 
German  conversation,  that  swayed  its  move- 
ments  this  way  or  that,  as  a  lively  breeze 
sways  a  corn-field,  were  metaphysicians  ; 
Fichte,  tor  instance,  and  Hegel.  These 
were  the  arid  sands  that  bibulously  absorbed 
all  the  perennial  gushings  of  German  en- 
thusiasm. France  of  the  last  century  and 
the  modem  Germany  were  as  to  this  point 
on  the  same  level  of  foolishness.  But 
France  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  point 
of  liberality.     For  general  literature  fur- 


nishes  topics  a  thousand  times  more  grace- 
ful and  fitted  to  blend  with  social  pleasure 
than  the  sapless  problems  of  ontological  sys- 
tems meant  only  fbr  scholastic  use. 

But  what  then  was  the  cause  of  this  social 
deformity?  W|iy  was  literature  allowed 
eventually  to  disfigure  itself  by  disturlnng 
the  natural  currents  of  conversation,  to 
make  itself  odious  by  usurpation,  and  thus 
virtually  to  operate  as  a  mode  of  pedantry  f 
It  was  because  in  neither  land  hsbd  the  peo- 
ple any  power  of  free  discussion.  It  was 
because  every  question  growing  out  of  re- 
ligion, or  connecting  itself  with  laws,  or 
with  government,  or  with  govemom,  with 
political  interests  or  political  machineries, 
or  with  judicial  courts,  was  an  interdicted 
theme.  The  mind  sought  in  despair  hr 
some  free  area  wide  enoush  to  allow  of 
boundless  openings  for  individualities  of 
sentiment— human  enough  to  sustain  the  in- 
terests of  festive  discussion.  That  open 
area  was  Jbund  in  books.  In  Paris  to  talk 
of  politics  was  to  talk  of  the  king ;  F  6iai 
c^est  moi;  to  talk  of  the  king  in  any  spirit 
of  discussion,  to  talk  of  that  Jupiter  aptimus 
maximuSf  from  whom  all  fountains  flowed  of 
good  and  evil  things,  before  whom  stood  the 
two  golden  urns,  one  filled  with  kUres  de 
cach^ — the  other  with  crosses,  pensionsy 
offices,  what  was  it  but  to  dance  on  the 
margin  of  a  volcano,  or  to  swim  cotillions 
in  the  suction  of  a  maelstrom  1  Hence  it 
was  that  literature  became  the  only  safe 
colloquial  subject  of  a  general  nature  in  old 
France;  hence  it  was  that  literature  fur- 
nished the  only  **  open  questions  ;  "  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  mode  and  the  expression 
of  honour  to  literature  in  France  has  con- 
tinued to  this  hour  tainted  with  false  and 
histrionic  feeling,  because  originally  it  grew 
up  from  spurious  roots,  prospered  unnatural- 
ly upon  deep  ahuses  in  the  system,  and  at 
this  day  (so  far  as  it  still  lingers)  menKMrial. 
izes  the  political  bondage  of  the  nation. 
Cleanse  therefore — is  our  prayer^^-cleanee, 
oh,  unknown  Hercules,  this  Aug€an  staUe 
of  our  English  current  literature,  rich  in 
dunghills,  rich  therefore  in  precipitate  musli- 
room  and  fraudulent  fungus,  yet  rich  also 
(if  we  may  utter  our  real  thoughts)— rich 
pre-eminently  at  this  hour  in  seed-plots  of 
immortal  growths,  and  in  secret  vegetations 
of  volcanic  strength  ;— cleanse  it  (oh  com. 
ing  man  !)  but  not  by  turning  through  it  any 
river  of  Lethe,  such  as  for  two  centuriee 
swept  over  the  literature  of  France.  Puri- 
fying waters  were  these  in  one  sense ;  tbey 
banished  the  accumuhited  depositions  of 
barbarism ;  they  banished  Gothic  tastes  ; 
yes,  but  they  did  this  by  laying  asleep  the 
nobler  activities  of  a  great  people,  and  re* 
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oonciHng  them  to  Ibrgetfblnesd  of  all  which 
oonmiaiided  them  as  duties,  'or  whispered  to 
-tbem  as  rights. 

If,  therefore,  the  false  homage  of  France 
towrards  literature  still  survives,  it  is  no  oh- 
ject  for  imitation  amongst  t/#y  since  it  arose 
upon  a  vicious  element  in  the  social  oompo- 
sition  of  that  people.  Partially  it  does  sur- 
vive, as  we  ail  know  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  authors, 
and  at  authors  (not  like  Mtrabeau  or  Tal- 
leyrand in  spite  of  authorship),  have  been 
transferred  from  libraries  to  senates  and 
privy  oouncils.  This  has  done  no  service 
to  literature,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  has  de- 
graded it  by  seducing  the  children  of  lifera- 
ture  from  their  proper  ambition.  It  is  the 
glory  of  literature  to  rise  as  if  on  wings  into 
an  atmosphere  nobler  than  that  of  political 
intrigue.  And  the.  whole  result  to  French 
literature  has  been — that  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  leading  literati  have  been  tempted 
away  by  bribes  from  their  appropriate  du- 
ties, while  some  5000  have  been  made 
envious  and  discontented. 

At  this  point,  when  warned  suddenly  that 
the  hourglass  is  running  out,  which  mea- 
sures our  residuum  of  flying  minutes,  we 
first  perceive  on  looking  round,  that  we 
have  actually  been  skirmishing  with  Mr. 
Porster,  from  the  beginning  of  our  paper  to 
this  very  line ;  and  thus  we  have  lei\  our- 
selves  but  a  comer  for  the  main  purpose  (to 
which  our  other  purpose  of  '*  arglebargling  " 
was  altogether  subordinate)  of  expressing 
emphatically  our  thanks  to  him  for  this  sue- 
cessf\il  labour  of  love  in  restoring  a  half- 
subverted  statue  to  its  upright  position.  We 
are  satisfied  that  many  thousands  of  readers 
will  utter  the  same  thanks  to  him,  with 
equal  fervour  and  with  the  same  sincerity. 
Admiration  hr  the  versatile  ability  with 
which  he  has  pursued  his  object  is  swal- 
lowed  up  for  the  moment  in  gratitude  for  his 
perfect  success.  It  might  nave  been  ima- 
gined, that  exquisit*^.  truth  of  household 
pathos,  and  of  hunnour,  with  happy  graecs 
of  style  plastic  as  the  air  or  the  surface  of  a 
lake  to  the  pure  impulses  of  nature  sweep- 
ing them  by  the  motions  of  her  eternal 
breath,  were  qualities  authorized  to  justify 
themselves  before  the  hearts  of  men,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  that  sickly  scorn  or  the  conde- 
scension of  masquerading  envy  could  avail 
for  their  disturbance.  And  so  they  are: 
and  left  to  plead  for  themselves  at  such  a 
bar  as  nnlHassed  hunian  hearts,  they  could 
not  have  their  natural  influences  intercept- 
ed. But  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith,  literary 
traditions  have  not  ]eh  these  qualities  to 
their  natural  influences.  It  is  a  fact  that 
up  to  tliit  hovr  the  oontemporary  felsehoods 
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at  Goldsmith's  expense,  and  (worse  perhaps 
than  those  falsehoods)  the  malicious  con- 
structions of  incidents  partly  true,  having 
wings  lent  to  them  by  the  levity  and  amus- 
ing gossip  of  Bosweil,  continue  to  obstruct 
the  full  ratiflcation  of  Goldsmith's  preten- 
sions. To  this  hour  the  scorn  from  many 
of  his  own  age,  runs  side  by  side  with  ihe 
misgiving  sense  of  his  real  native  power. 
A  feeling  still  survives,  orimnally  derived 
from  his  own  age,  that  the  "  mspired  idiot,'' 
wherever  he  succeeded,  ought  not  to  have 
succeeded — having  owed  his  success  to  ac- 
cident, or  even  to  some  inexplicable  per- 
verseness  in  running  counter  to  his  own  nat. 
ture.  It  was  by  shooting  awry  that  he  had 
hit  the  mark  ;  and,  when  most  he  came  near 
to  the  bull's  eye,  most  of  all  «*  by  ri^^hts  "  he 
ought  to  have  missed  it.  He  had  blunderad 
into  the  Travelfer,  into  Mr.  Croaker,  into 
'i'ony  Lumkin ;  and  not  satisfied  with  such 
dreadful  blunders  as  these,  he  had  consum- 
mated  his  guilt  by  blundering  into  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  the  Deserted  Village; 
atrocities  over  which  in  effect  we  are  re- 
quested to  drop  the  veil  of  human  charity  ; 
since  the  nH>re  gem-like  we  may  choose  to 
think  these  works,  the  more  unnatural,  au- 
dacious, and  indeed  treasonable,  it  was  in  an 
idiot  to  produce  them. 

In  this  condition  of  Groldsmith's  traditionary 
character,  so  injuriously  disturbing  to  the 
natural  eflect  of  his  inimitable  works  (for  in 
its  own  class  each  of  his  best  works  w  ini- 
mitable), Mr.  Forster  steps  forward  with  a 
three-fold  exposure  of  the  falsehood  inherent 
in  the  anecdotes  upon  which  this  traditional 
character  has  arisen.  Some  of  these  anec- 
dotes he  challenges  as  UteraUy  false  ;  others 
as  virtually  so ;  they  are  true,  perhaps,  but 
under  such  a  version  of  their  circumstances 
as  would  altogether  take  out  the  sting  of 
their  offensive  interpretation.  For  others 
again,  and  this  is  a  profounder  service,  he 
furnishes  a  most  just  and  philosophic  expla- 
nation, that  brings  them  at  once  within  the 
reader's  toleration,  nay,  sometimes  within  a 
deep  reaction  of  pity.  As  a  case,  for  in- 
stance, of  downright  falsehood,  we  may  dte 
the  well  known  story  told  by  Boswell — 
that,  when  Goldsmith  travelled  in  France 
with  some  beautiful  young  English  womea 
(meaning  the  Miss  Homecks),  he  was  seri- 
ously uneasy  at  the  attentions  which  they 
received  from  the  gallantry  of  Frenchmeoi 
as  intruding  upon  his  own  claims.  Now 
this  story,  in  logical  phrase,  proves  too 
much.  For  the  man  who  amJd  have  ex- 
pressed such  feelings  in  such  a  situatkMl, 
must  have  been  ripe  for  Bedlam.  Cole- 
ridge mentions  a  roan  who  entertained  .so 
exalted  an  opinion  of  himself  and  of  his 
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own  riffht  to  apothoosU,  that  be  never  ut- 
tered that  great  pronoua  '*!,"  without  flo» 
lemoly  taking  off  his  hat.  Even  to  the  ob- 
Kque  case  "  »i«,"  which  no  connpoaitor  ever 
honours  with  a  capital  ilf,  and  to  the  posses- 
sive pronoun  my  and  mine,  he  held  it  a  duty 
to  kiss  h>9  hand.  Yet  this  bedlamite  would 
not  have  been  a  competitor  with  a  lady  for 
the  attentions  paid  to  her  in  right  of  her  sex. 
In  Groldsmith's  casey  the  whole  allegation 
was  dissipated  vc\  the  most  decisive  way. 
Some  years  after  Groldsmith's  death,  one  of 
the  sisters  personally  concerned  m  the  case, 
was  unafieotedly  shocked  at  the  printed 
story  wlien  coming  to  her  knowledge,  as  a 
gross  calumny  ;  her  sorrow  made  it  evident 
that  the  whole  had  been  a  malicious  distor- 
tion of  some  light-hearted  gaiety  uttered 
by  Goldsmith.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  story  of  the  bloom-coloQred  coat,  and  of 
the  puppet-show,  rose  on  a  similar  basis — 
the  calumnious  perversion  of  a  jest. 
.But  in  other  cases,  where  there  really  may 
have  been  some  fretful  expression  of  self- 
esteem,  Mr.  Forster's  explanation  transfers 
the  foible  to  a  truer  and  a  more  pathetic  sta- 
Iwn.  Goldsmith's  own  precipitancy,  his 
overmastering  defect  in  proper  reserve,  in 
self-control,  and  in  presence  of  mind,  falling 
in  with  the  habitual  undervaluation  of  many 
amongst  his  associateK,  placed  him  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  animated  conversa- 
tion. His  very  truthfulness,  his  simplicity, 
his  frankness,  his  hurry  of  feeling,  all  told 
against  him.  They  hetrayed  him  into  in- 
considerate expressions  that  lent  a  colour  of 
plausibility  to  the  malicious  ridicule  of  those 
who  disliked  him  the  more,  from  being  com- 
pelled, after  all,  to  respect  him.  His  own 
tinderstanding  oftentimes  sided  with  his  dis- 
paragers. He  mw  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong ;  whilst  secretly  he  ftli  that  his 
meaning — ^if  properly  explained— had  been 
right.  Defrauded  in  this  way,  and  by  his 
own  co-operation,  of  distinctions  that  natu- 
rally belonged  to  him,  he  was  driven  un- 
consciously  to  attempt  some  restoration  of 
the  balance,  by  claiming  for  a  moment  dis- 
tinctions to  which  he  had  no  real  preten- 
sions. The  whole  was  a  trick  of  sorrow, 
and  of  sorrowing  perplexity  :  he  felt  that  no 
jtistice  had  been  done  to  him,  and  that  he 
himself  had  made  an  opening  for  the  wrong : 
the  result  he  saw,  but  the  process  he  could 
not  disentangle ;  and,  in  the  confusion  of 
his  distress,  natural  irritation  threw  him 
•upon  blind  efibrts  to  recover  his  ground  by 
imfounded  claims,  when  claims  so  well 
Ibunded  had  been  maliciously  disallowed. 

But  a  day  of  accounting  comes  at  last — a 
day  of  rehearing  for  the  cause,  and  of  revi- 
sion for  the  judgment.     The  longer  this  re- 


view  has  been  delayed,  Ae  more  impressive 
it  beeonies  in  the  cbanges  which  k  WMrks* 
Welcome  is  the  spectacle  when,  after  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  have  passed  away,  a 
writer — qualified  for  such  a  task,  by  ample 
knowledge  of  things  and  persons,  by  great 
powers  for  a  comprehensive  estfroate  of  the 
ease,  and  for  a  splendid  exposition  of  its  re- 
sults, with  iSo^^^  sensibility  to  the  merits 
of  the  man  chiefly  concerned  in  the  issue, 
enthusiastic,  but  without  partisansliip-^ 
oomes  forward  to  unsettle  false  verdicts,  to 
reeombine  misarranged  circnmstances,  and 
to  explain  anew  misinterpreted  facts.  Such 
a  man  wields  the  authority  of  heraldic  mar- 
shals. Lfike  the  Othoof  the  Roman  theatre, 
he  has  power  to  raise  or  to  degrade— to  give 
or  to  take  away  precedency.  But,  like  this 
Otho,  he  has  so  much  power,  because  he 
exercises  it  on  known  principles,  and  with- 
out caprice.  To  the  man  of  true  genius, 
like  Goldsmith,  when  seating  himself  in  hu- 
mility on  the  lowest  bench,  he  says — "  Go 
thou  up  to  a  higher  place.  Seat  thyself 
above  those  proud  men,  that  once  trampled 
thee  in  the  dust.  Be  thy  memorial  upon 
earth — not  (as  of  some  who  scorned  thee) 
*  the  whistling  of  a  name.'  Be  thou  re- 
membered amongst  noen  by  tears  of  tender- 
ness, by  happy  laughter,  untainted  with 
malice,  and  by  the  benedictions  of  those  that, 
reverencing  man's  nature,  see  gladly  its 
frailties  brought  within  the  gracious  smile  of 
human  charity,  and  its  nobilities  levelled  to 
the  apprehension  of  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence. 

Over  every  grave,  even  though  tenanted 
by  guilt  and  shame,  the  human  heart,  when 
circumstantially  made  acquainted  with  its 
silent  records  of  suffering  or  temptation, 
yearns  in  love  or  in  forgiveness  to  breathe  o 
solemn  Reqttiescat !  how  much  more,  then, 
over  the  grave  of  a  benefactor  to  the  human 
race !  But  it  is  a  natural  feeling,  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  prayer,  that,  however  fer- 
vent and  sincere,  it  has  no  perfect  faith  in 
its  own  validity,  so  long  as  any  unsettled 
feud  from  ancient  calumny  hangs  over  the 
buried  person.  The  unredressed  wrong 
seems  to  haunt  the  sepulchre  in  the  shape  of 
a  perpetual  disturbance  to  its  rest.  First  of 
all,  when  this  wrong  has  been  adjudicated 
and  expiated,  is  the  Requietcat  uttered  with 
a  perfect  faith  in  itself.  By  a  natural  con- 
fusion we  then  transfer  our  own  feelings  to 
tlie  occupant  of  the  grave.  The  tranquilli- 
zation  to  our  own  wounded  sense  of  justice 
seems  like  an  atonement  to  hs:  the  peace 
for  us  transforms  itself  under  a  fiction  of  ten- 
derness into  a  peace  for  him  :  the  reconcili- 
ation between  the  world  that  did  the  wrong 
and  the  grave  that  seemed  to  sufier  it,  is  ao- 
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complished  ;  the  reconciler,  in  such  a  case, 
whoever  be  may  be,  aeems  a  double  bene- 
factor— to  htm  that  endured  the  injury — to 
us  that  resented  it ;  and  in  the  particular 
case  now  before  the  public,  we  Hhall  all  be 
ready  to  agree  that  this  reconciling  friend, 
who  might  have  entitled  his  work  VindicitB 
OHveriaiuB,  has,  by  the  piety  of  his  service 
to  a  man  of  exquisite  genius,  so  long  and  so 
foully  misrepresented,  earned  a  right  to 
interweave  for  ever  his  own  cipher  and  cog- 
nisance in  filial  union  with  those  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Etudes  sur  les  Riformateurs 
Conlemporains.  Par  Louis  Reybaud. 
Paris,  1840. 

2.  Organisation  du  Travail.  Par  Louis 
fiLANC.  Paris,  1 839.  Cinquitme  Edition, 
AugmenUe,  1848. 

3.  Lettres  au  Peuple,  Par  George  Sand. 
Paris,  1848. 

4.  The  National  —  French  Newspaper, 
March,  1848. 

5.  Louis  Blanc  on  the  Working  Classes, 
with  a  Refulalion  of  his  destructive  Plan. 
By  Jambs  Ward.     London,  1848. 

That  the  set  of  opinions  brought  forth 
into  action  by  the  recent  Revolution  in 
France  is  something  totally  different  from 
the  now  common-place  Republicanism  with 
which  the  Revolution  of  1789  deluged  Eu- 
rope, must  already  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  ac- 
counts  that  have  been  reaching  us  from 
Paris  for  the  last  two  months. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  any  well-instructed 
person  will  have  been  prepared  to  expect. 
It  has  never  yet  beea  seen  that  any  great 
social  crisis  was  a  mere  repetition  of  that 
which  preceded  it.  Always,  in  every  crisis, 
there  are  involved  new  principles,  new 
germs,  accumulated  in  the  mind  of  society 
since  the  last  epoch  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
which,  seizing  the  current  opportunity — if 
indeed  they  have  not  created  it — spring 
forth  into  expanded  activity,  dominate  over 
the  crisis,  and  give  it  its  special  significance 
and  character.  If,  then,  this  new  Revolu- 
tion in  France  be,  as  the  fears  of  some,  the 
hopes  of  others,  and  the  anxieties  of  all  be- 
speak it— nay,  as  its  train  of  already  achieved 
consequences  proves  it  to  be — a  real  crisis 
for  all  Europe ;  it  follows,  according  to  all 
analogy,  that  it  contains  new  seeds,  and 
that  trie  condition  of  society  which  it  will 


ultimately  evolve,  will  be  unlike  any  yet 
known. 

What  then  are  the  new  seeds  contained 
in  this  third,  or  as  it  is  now  customary,  in 
contempt  of  the  transactions  of  July,  1830, 
to  say,  this  second  French  Revolution  ?  A 
mighty  question,  which  the  future  alone  can 
fully  answer,  but  in  connexion  with  which 
one  or  two  things  may  even  now  be  said  ! 
It  is  always  possible  to  infer  something  re- 
garding the  direction  which  a  political  move- 
ment will  assume,  by  observing  what  are 
the  speculations  abroad  in  society  at  the 
time,  and  which,  possessing  the  leading 
minds,  are  likely,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
to  be  embodied  in  the  new  system  of  things 
What,  then,  are  the  ideas  at  present  most 
powerful  in  the  mind  of  the  French  nation  ? 
the  ideas,  that  is,  which  engage  in  a  special 
manner  its  most  active  intellects,  and  are  by 
them  most  sedulously  difiused  anK>ng  the 
people  ?  To  this  question  a  partial  answer 
has  already  been  furnished  in  the  frequent, 
but  somewhat  blind  allusions  in  our  news- 
papers  to  "  Communism,"  "  Communist 
Doctrines,"  &c.,  as  being  now  very  pre- 
valent in  French  society,  and  as  having 
disciples  among  the  very  men  who  have 
acted  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  Revo- 
lution. On  examining  noore  closely,  it  is 
found  that  in  these  newspaper  allusions  the 
word  "Communism"  is  used  as  a  vague 
designation  for  a  variety  of  political  and 
social  theories  now  abroad  in  France,  all  of 
them  characterized,  it  would  appear,  by  a 
vehement  repugnance,  in  some  cases  intel- 
lectual, in  others  sentimental,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus,  and  all  of  them 
aiming  at  a  grand  result,  which  they  term 
"  the  Re-organization  of  Labour,"  and  some- 
times also,  more  generally,  "  The  Re-organi- 
zation of  Society."  To  expound  the  more 
remarkable  of  these  theories,  and  to  collect 
such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  how  far  they 
are  likely  to  affect  the  course  of  events  in 
France,  are  the  objects  of  the  present  article. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  yeai*s  since 
Claude-Henri,  Comte  de  Sairt  Simon,  began 
to  promulgate  in  France  those  views  whidi 
have  since  become  so  famous  under  the 
name  of  Saint- Simoniamsm.  Born  at  Paris, 
the  17th  October,  1760,  of  a  family  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  French 
noblesse,  and  which  traced  its  descent  to 
Charlemagne,  through  the  Counts  de  Ver- 
mandois,  Saint-Simon  inherited,  as  much  as 
any  man  of  his  generation,  those  qualities 
which  high  pedigree  confers.  His  grand- 
father, the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  those  aristocratic  figures 
that  moved  so  gracefully  in  the  court  of 
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Louis  XIV.     His  father,  however,  having 
lost  the  ducal  title  and  property,  Saint-Simon 
began  life  from  a  somewhat  lower  elevation 
than  that  to  which  his  name  entitled  him. 
After  having  received  a  general  education 
under  D'Alembert,  and  other  masters,  he 
followed  the  course  usual  at  that  time  for ; 
young   Frenchmen  of  family,  and    in  the 
year  1777  joined  the  army  which  was  sent ! 
by  Louis  XVI.  to  assist  the  American  in-  j 
surgents  against  the  British  crown. 

Inheriting  in  large  degree  a  certain  | 
restlessness  and  eccentricity  which  was! 
characteristic  of  his  family,  Saint-Simon,  | 
even  in  early  youth,  was  buoyed  up  by  a 
persuasion  that  he  was  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  world.  When  he  was  in  his  17th  ; 
year  his  servant  was  instructed  to  awake  i 
him  every  morning  with  these  words —  i 
*' Levez-vous,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  vous ! 
avez  de  grandes  choses  ^  faire."  For  a  | 
young  Frenchman  bent  on  "grandes  choses,"  | 
America  was  scarcely  the  field  ;  and  after  . 
having  served  under  Washington  and  Bouil- ! 
16,  as  well  as  travelled  in  a  private  capa- 1 
ciiy  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  espe-  j 
dally  in  Mexico,  where  he  attempted  to 
interest  the  Viceroy  in  a  scheme  for  unhing  ' 
the  two  oceans  by  rendering  navigable  the  j 
river  Partido,  he  was  glad  to  return  to  j 
France.  Here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ihp : 
rank  of  Colonel,  which  was  at  that  time  | 
conferred  on  young  noblemen  as  an  honor- 
ary sinecure,  he  continued  to  live  at  court 
without  seeking  any  opportunity  of  active 
service.  "  My  vocation,"  he  says,  **  was  j 
not  to  be  a  soldier ;  I  wns  inclined  to  a . 
mode  of  activity  quite  diftljrent,  and,  I  may  j 
say,  opposite.  To  study  the  march  of  the  \ 
human  spirit,  in  order,  eventually,  to  labour  j 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  ;  such  ' 
was  the  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself." 

In  1785,  having  been  left  his  own  master  I 
by  Ijis  father's  death  two  years  before,  he  | 
visited  Holland :  and  in  the  following  year  j 
he  went  to  Spain.     Availing  himself  Ihere  | 
of  the  influence  which  his  position  afTorder^y  '• 
he  pressed  on  public  notice  various  projects  j 
of  a   practical    character.     One   of  these,  | 
concerted  between  him  and  Cabarrus,  then  ' 
director  of  the  bank  of  Sr.  Charles,  after- 
wards Minister  of  Finance,  was  a  project 
for  uniting  Madrid  with  the  sea,  by  means 
of  a  canal.     This  scheme  failed  for  want  of 
encouragement  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ;    in   another  scheme,   however,   for 
establishing  a  system  of  stage-coaches  in 
Andalusia — the  first  experiment  of  the  kind 
in  Spain — he  was  more  successful.    In  these 
attempts  at  improvement  in  a  foreign  country, 
one  sees  that  passion  for  rectification  at  all 
times  and  places  which  is  the  genuine  cha- 


raeteri^io  of  those  whom  the  woHd  call  re- 
formers. What  Saint-Stmoa  attempted  on 
a  small  scale  in  Spain,  the  celebrated  Count 
Rumfopd  accomplished  on  a  much  larger, 
in  Bavaria.  Both  were  men  of  the  same 
stamp.  In  Saint-Simon,  however,  as  was 
proved  by  his  subsequent  career,  the  passion 
for  recti^cation  was  infinitely  deeper  and 
more  frantic  than  in  Count  Rumford.  Be- 
ginning with  proposals  for  constructing 
canals,  and  establishing  systems  of  diligences 
for  the  benefit  of  provincial  trafRc,  it  was  to 
go  on  increasing  by  exercise,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  conscious  of  itself,  until  at 
length  it  was  to  grapple  expressly,  daringly, 
and  even  ostentatiously  with  the  wrongs  of 
humanity  itself. 

Saint-Simon  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1789,  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  Revolution.  He  took  no  part,  he 
says,  in  the  stirring  events  which  followed, 
but  stood  by  as  a  mere  spectator.  Noble- 
man as  he  was,  his  sympathies  were  pro- 
bably more  with  the  Republicaus  tlian  with 
the  Royalists  in  the  struggle.  At  all  events, 
bent  on  schemes  of  his  own,  his  interest  in 
which  was  stronger  than  any  aristocratic 
rpgrets  of  the  hour;  ho  did  not  hesitate,  in 
partnership  with  a  Prussian  noblemen,  Count 
de  Redern^  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  Spain,  to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  the 
confiscated  national  lands  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government.  The  funds  were  to  be 
employed  on  his  part  in  founding  **a  great 
scientific  school,  and  a  great  industrial 
establishment ;"  but  when,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  the  property  was  at  length 
realize*!,  this  project  was  frustrated  by  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  his  pailncr,  which 
ended  in  his  accepting  from  the  latter  the 
net  sum  of  144,000  livres  (£3800)  in  lieu 
of  all  his  claims.  This  took  place  in  1797. 
*'  Pecuniarily,"  said  Saint-Simon,  comment- 
ing on  the  transaction  afterwards,  *'l  was 
the  dupe  of  Redern." 

Upon  his  little  fortune  of  X6800  as  a  basis. 
Saint  Simon,  now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year, 
was  to  build  a  vast  life !  His  passion  for  a 
career  had  begun  to  assume  a  more  definite 
shape.  To  lead  mankind  into  a  new  path 
of  activity,  the  nature  of  which,  however, 
he  could  as  yet  only  faintly  indicate  to  him- 
self by  the  descriptive  adjective  of"  physico- 
political,"  applied  to  it  by  anticipatbn — this 
seemed  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  toil. 

But,  first,  he  must  qualify  himself  lor  his 
great  task  by  a  course  of  universal  educa- 
tion. Of  this  education  the  first  part  must 
be  technical  and  theoretical ;  that  is,  be 
must  first  thoroughly  acquire  and  nuisterall 
those  contemporary  scientific  generalhies  in 
which  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  race  was 
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condensed  and  fbrmulized.  True,  he  is  no 
longer  young ;  **  his  brain  has  lost  its  mal- 
leability;" still,  as  being  rich  and  resolute, 
he  possesses  advantages  on  the  other  side ; 
nor  in  the  mind  of  an  old  pupil  of  D'Alem- 
bert  could  the  necessary  elementary  notions 
be  entirely  wanting.  Accordingly,  taking 
up  his  residence  near  the  Ecole  PoJytech- 
nique,  and  cultivating,  on  purpose,  the  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance  of  the  Professors, 
he  devoted  his  whole  attention  for  three' 
years,  according  to  his  own  methods  and 
convenience,  and  with  all  the  appliances 
that  money  could  purchase,  to  the  study  of 
the  physical  sciences — mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, general  physics,  and  chemistry. 
Satisfied  with  his  progress  iq  these,  he  re- 
moved in  1801  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine,  in  order,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas  regard- 
ing inorganic  nature,  all  the  general  notions 
that  were  attainable  regarding  organized 
bodies.  Here,  accordingly,  in  the  company 
of  eminent  intellects,  he  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  physiological  science. 

Having  thus  imbibed  and  made  his  own 
all  the  contemporary  scientific  thought  of 
France,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  according 
to  his  plan,  to  visit  England  and  Germany, 
lest,  in  either  country,  any  ideas  should  be 
lurking,  of  decided  European  value,  although 
FrcuQce  had  not  recognised  them.  He  was 
disappointed.  "From  England,"  he  sayS, 
"I  brought  back  the  certainty,  that  its  in- 
habitants were  not  directing  their  scientific 
labours  to  any  general  end,  and  had  at  that 
tinie  no  new  capital  idea  on  hand."  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  he  "  surprised 
in  the  midst  of  their  mystical  philosophy — 
the  true  infant-stage  of  all  general  science." 
Thus,  seeing  that  the  two  great  Teutonic 
countries  could  furnish  him  with  no  idea 
out  of  the  circle  of  fundamental  scientific 
principles,  which  had  been  accessible  to 
him  in  France,  he  considered  himself  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that,  in  having  made 
those  principles  fully  his  own,  he  had  taken 
in  the  entire  essence  of  all  the  contemporary 
thought  of  the  world. 

To  the  mass  of  formal  or  theoretical 
knowledge  which  St.  Simon  had  acquired 
by  his  method  of  systematic  contact  with  all 
those  of  his  contemporaries  who  made  think- 
ing or  generalization  their  profession,  it  be- 
hoved him,  according  to  his  prescribed  plan, 
to  add  something  else  before  he  could  regard 
his  training  as  complete.  This  was  Expe- 
rience,  properly  so  called  ;  that  is,  the  actual 
realization  in  his  own  person  of  the  whole 
range  of  human  idiosyncrasies  and  emotions. 
Now  as  the  former  portion  of  his  education 
had  been  compassed  by  study,  so  this  could 


only  be  compassed  by  experimentation;  that 
is,  by  the  voluntary  assun>ption  for  scientl- 
fio  purposes  of  all  those  situations  in  which 
any  new  set  of  feelings  could  be  obtained. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  lead  for  several 
years  a  life  of  systematic  experimentation, 
in  order  that,  as  by  his  previous  course  of 
universal  study  he  had  digested  the  whole 
mass  of  known  scientific  truths,  and  as  it 
were  placed  himself  at  the  point  of  highest 
theoretic  generality  attained  by  the  race,  so 
now,  by  this  other  method,  he  might  break 
down  the  limitations  which  circled  him  in 
as  a  nobleman  and  a  Frenchman,  fraternize 
emotionally  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  be 
able  at  last  to  come  forth  a  genuine  epitome 
of  all  human  sensation. 

His  first  experiment— confessed  by  him- 
self to  have  been  such,  was  that  of  tnarriage. 
The  lady  he  ehose  for  his  wife  was  Made- 
moiselle de  Champgrand,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  his  companions  in  arms  during  the 
American  War.  **  I  wished  to  use  mar- 
riage," he  says,  "  as  a  means  for  studying 
the  savanU;  a  thing  which  appeared  to  me 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  my  enterprise; 
for,  in  order  to  improve  the  organization  of 
the  scientific  system,  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  know  well  the  situation  of  human 
knowledge;  it  is  necessary  also^  to  seize 
the  effect  which  the  cultivation  of  science 
produces  on  those  who  devote  themselTes  to 
it ;  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence which  this  occupation  exercises  over 
their  passions,  over  their  spirit,  over  the  en- 
semble of  their  moral  constitution,  and  over 
its  separate  parts."  The  matrimonial  rela- 
tion seems,  in  the  case  of  Saint-Simon,  to 
have  resented  the  indignity  thus  put  upon  it. 
After  a  few  years  he  and  his  wife  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  divorce  procured  by  mutual  con- 
sent. Childless  by  the  first  marriage,  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Simon  soon  afterwards  con- 
tracted a  second. 

Both  during  and  afler  his  marriage,  Saint- 
Simon  continued  to  pursue,  in  the  most  in- 
defatigable manner,  his  prescribed  career  of 
experimentation.  Balls,  dinners,  and  ex- 
perimental evening-parties  followed  each 
other,  says  his  biographer,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  every  new  situation  that  money  could 
create  was  devised  and  prepared  ;  good  and 
evil  were  confounded  ;  play,  discussion,  de- 
bauch, were  alike  gone  into ;  the  experi- 
ence of  years  was  crushed  into  a  short  space; 
even  old  age  was  artificially  realized  by 
medicaments;  and,  that  the  loathsomef 
might  not  be  wanting,  this  enthusiast  for  the 
universal  would  inoculate  himself  with  pre- 
valcnt  contagious  diseases.  It  was  proba- 
bly when  theorizing  retrospectively  on  this 
period  of  his  life  that  Saint^Sinion  afterwards. 
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dr^w  up  the  followiog  scheme  of  what  he  | 
conceived  to  be  a  model  human  existence : 
-^First,  To  spend  one's  vigorous  youth  in 
a  manner  the  most  original  and  active  pos- 
sible ;  2dly,  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  hu- 
man theories  and  practices;  3dly,  To  min- 
gle with  all  classes  of  society,  pliicing  one's 
self  in  all  possible  situations,  and  even  cre- 
ating situations  that  do  not  exist ;  and  4th]yy ; 
To  spend  one's  old  age  in  resuming  one's 
observations  and  in  establishing  principles^" 
With  regard  to  the  violation  of  established 
rules  of  morality  necessarily  involved  in  the 
reckless  experimentation  prescribed  by  this 
scheme,  he  observes  characteristically,  "  If 
I  see  a  man  who  is  not  launched  on  the  ca- 
reer of  general  science  frequenting  houses 
of  play  and  debauch,  and  not  shunning  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  the  society  of  per-  ^ 
sons  of  notorious  immorality,  I  say.  Behold 
a  man  going  to  perdition  ;  he  is  born  under 
an  evil  star ;  the  habits  which  he  is  contract- , 
ing  will  debase  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
will,  consequently,  render  him  supremely 
despicable.  But  if  this  man  is  under  the  di- 
rection  of  theoretical  philosophy  ;  if  the  ob- 
ject  of  his  researches  is  to  lay  down  the  true 
line  of  demarcation  which  ought  to  separate 
actions,  and  class  them  into  good  and  bad  ; 
if  he  is  compelling  himself  to  discover  the 
means  for  curing  those  maladies  of  the  hu- 
man intelligence  which  cause  us  to  follow 
patlis  that  lead  us  away  from  happiness ; 
then  I  say,  This  man  runs  the  career  of 
vice  in  a  direction  which  will  conduct  him 
necessarily  to  the  highest  virtue," 

If  comment  were  necessary  on  this  sweep- 
ing doctrine,  one  might  point  out  the  vicious 
confusion,  characteristic  of  the  Utilitarian 
Philosophy,  which  it  involves,  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct categories  of  the  Qmd  est  and  the  Quid 
qportet :  the  latter,  through  the  transitionary 
equivalent  of  the  Quidprodesty  being  reduced 
to  a  mere  department  of  the  former,  and  so 
made  amenable  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
scientific  induction  ;  a  method,  according  to 
which  the  universal  moral  law  would  iS  a 
mere  generalization  from  the  mass  of  the 
accumulated  pest  experience  of  our  race — 
European,  Asiatic,  African,  and  American. 
**  Do  the  law,  and  thou  shalt  know  the  doc- 
trine," is  the  maxim  directly  antagonistic. 
Besides,  what  becomes  of  the  so-called  poetic 
faculty,  if  thus,  in  order  to  know  a  thing, 
we  must  actually  go  into  the  midst  of  it, 
with  hands,  eyes,  and  feet  ?  If  this  poetic 
faculty  is  not  a  hallucination,  what  is  it  but 
that  Shakspearian  something  implanted  in 
a  man,  by  which,  living  strongly  his  own 
simple  course,  chalked  out  for  him  by  his 
native  impulses  and  his  felt  duties,  he  can 
yet  keep  company  with  kings,  knaves,  he- 
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roes,  and  dead  men,  and  walk  wtnd-llke  all' 
licensed  over  the  whole  earth  ? 

The  prescribed  courve  of  expe rf mentation 
ended  about  the  year  1807,  when,  having 
spent  all  his  money,  Saint-Simon  found  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in  a  condition 
of  abject  poverty.  This,  too,  however,  wan 
experience ;  and,  in  order  to  earn  his  bread, 
the  grandson  of  the  proudest  courtier  of  Louis 
XIV.  did  not  refuse  the  post  of  clerk  in  a 
Mont  de  Pt^U,  or  Government  Pawnbroking 
Establishment,  which,  with  a  salary  of  1000 
francs  (£40)  a  year,  was  offered  him  in 
1809  by  llie  Comte  de  Segur,  to  whom  he 
had  applied  for  some  situation.  In  this  post 
he  continued  for  about  six  months,  after 
which  he  was  indebted  for  lodging  and  sub* 
sistence  to  the  charily  of  a  former  acquaint- 
ance named  Diard.  On  Diard's  death,  in 
1812,  he  was  again  thrown  adrift  upon  Paris. 
Living  in  the  most  miserable  manner,  oflen 
without  fire,  and  with  bread  and  water  for 
his  only  fare,  be  was  yet  uplield,  he  says, 
*^  by  his  passbn  for  science,  and  his  desire 
peaceably  to  terminate  the  terrible  crisis  in 
which  European  society  b  involved.'' 
Strange  spectacle  in  modern  tinges,  a  man 
living  on,  solitary  and  poor,  in  a  wretched 
metropolitan  lodging— not  maturing  a  speci- 
fic scientific  discovery,  perfecting  a  mechani- 
cal invention,  or  completing  a  literary  work, 
for  any  of  which  there  were  not  wanting 
precedents;  but  nourishing  within  him,  un- 
der the  form  of  a  French  egotism,  an  almost 
oriental  belief  that  somehow  or  other  he  was 
about  to  accomplish  a  direct  social  mission  ? 
A  belief  similar  to  this  is,  indeed,  usually 
generated  in  eminent  men  by  the  heat  and 
fever  of  incessant  action  among  their  fellows  ; 
but  rarely,  as  in  Saint-Simon,  has  it  been 
seen  existing  as  a  purely  intuitive  egotism, 
antecedent  to  all  activity,  and  demanding 
explicitly  its  own  verification. 

Meanwhile,  if  Saint-Simon  was  to  accom- 
plish a  mission,  it  was  certainly  time  that  he 
should  be  setting  about  it.  Already  in  his 
fifty-second  year,  he  had  surely  entered  on 
that  stage  of  life  in  which,  according  to  his 
own  scheme,  he  should  be  resuming  his  ob- 
servations. Accordingly,  in  1812,  precisely 
at  the  period  when  his  circumstances  were 
most  wretched,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first 
publication,  under  the  title  of  "Letters  from 
an  inhabitant  of  Geneva  to  his  contempora- 
ries." The  theme  of  the  first  of  these  letters 
was  the  aocial  condition  of  men  who,  like 
himself,  belonged  to  the  intelligential,  asdis- 
tinguished  from  the  industrial  class. "  Open," 
he  said,  "  a  subscription  before  the  tomb  of 
Newton ;  subscribe  all  indiscriminately, 
each  whatever  sum  he  pleases.  Let  each 
subscriber  name  three  mathematicians,  three 
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nneotmisieal  pbilosoph&rs,  three  diecnists, 
three  pbysioiogiets,  three  literary  tnen, 
three  painters,  three  musiciaos,  t&c.  Renew 
the  subscription  every  year,  and  divide  the 
sum  raised  among  the  three  mathematictenv, 
the  three  ineoiianical  philoaophem,  the  three 
ohemista,  the  three  phyaiolc^ists,  the  three 
literary  men,  the  three  painters,  the  three 
mosicians,  &c.,  who  have  obtaioed  most 
Yotes;  and,  by  this  means,  men  of  genius 
will  enjoy  a  recompense  worthy  of  t hem- 
eel  ves,  and  of  you."  In  these  letters,  more 
valuable,  it  will  be  perceived,  for  the  gene- 
ral modes  of  conception  which  they  threw 
abroad  than  for  any  practical  recommenda- 
tions which  they  contained,  Saint-Simon  first 
announced  that  peculiar  distinction  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  orders  which  per- 
vades his  whole  social  philosophy.  '*  The 
spiritual  power  in  the  bands  of  the  savmu  ; 
the  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
of  property  ;  the  power  of  naming  the  indi- 
viduals called  to  perform  the  functions  of 
leaders,  in  the  hands  of  the  masses ;  for 
salary  to  the  governing  class,  the  considera- 
tioa  which^they  receive,"  Such  was  the 
compendium  of  the  Saint-Simonian  politics. 

After  the  ^'  Liters  from  Geueva,"  the 
next  work  of  Saint-Simon  was  his  *'  Intro- 
duction to  the  Scientific  Labours  of  the  19th 
Century,"  written  in  the  form  of  an  answer 
to  Napoleon's  famous  question  addressed  to 
the  Institute — **  Give  me  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  science  since  1789  ;  tell  me  its 
present  state,  and  what  are  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  its  advancement."  In  this 
work  Saint-Simon  criticises  the  existing  state 
of  science,  denounces  the  intellectual  anar- 
chy prevalent,  and  indicates  the  course  by 
which  he  thinks  clearness  and  order  may  be 
evolved. 

The  Restoration,  favourable  as  it  was  on 
the  whole  to  Frenchmen  of  old  families, 
brought  no  increase  of  prosperity  to  a  dream- 
er like  Saint-Simon.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever,  it  was,  that  there  began  to  gather  round 
him  as  pupils,  those  men  of  general  views 
and  ardent  temperament,  most  of  them  then 
n>ere  youths,  in  whom  his  spirit  and  influ- 
ence were  to  survive.  His  first,  and,  as  it 
has  proved,  his  most  constant  disciple,  was 
M.  OHnde  Rodrigues,  a  young  student  of 
Jewish  extraction.  To  him  succeeded  two 
men  destined  to  a  still  greater  celebrity,  M. 
Augustin  Thierry  and  M.  Auguste  Comte. 
The  interchange  of  his  ideas  with  these  pii- 
pils  in  private  discourse,  seems  to  have  as- 
sisted Saint-Simoo  greatly  in  the  task  of  di- 
gesting  his  system  and  shaping  it  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  The  pupils,  too,  were  no  ordi- 
nary men,  and  contributed  their  labours,  each 
acoording  to  his  taste  and  faculty^     It  was 


in  eoiijuDotion  with  Thierry  that  Saiot-Sinfon 
prepared  his  third  work  of  any  consequence, 
which  appeared  under  the  following  title : 
"  The  Reorganization  of  European  Society ; 
or  on  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  unit- 
ing the  Peoples  of  Europe  into  one  body- 
politic,  preserving  to  each  its  own  nation- 
ality  ;  by  Henri  Saint-Simon,  and  Augustin 
Thieny,  his  pupil.     Paris,  1814." 

It  was,  however,  in  the  year  1819,  that 
Saint-Simon  first  gave  forth,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  pamphlet,  or  rather  squib,  entitled, 
"  Parabole,"  those  conceptions  regarding  the 
place  of  the  industrial  classes  in  society  on 
which  his  title  to  intellectual  originality 
principally  rests^  Of  this  striking  brochure 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  France  suddenly  loses 
ber  fifty  best  mechanical  philosophera,  her  fifl^ 
best  chemists,  ber  fifty  best  physiologists,  hco! 
fifty  best  mathematicians,  her  fifty  b^  poets, 
her  fifty  best  paiatera,  her  fifty  best  sculpton^ 
her  fifi^  best  musicians,  her  fifty  first  literary 
men,  her  fifty  best  mechanicians,  her  fifty  best 
civil  and  military  engineers,  her  fifty  best  artil- 
lerymen, ber  fifty  best  architects,  her  fifty  best 
physicians,  her  fifty  best  surgeons,  her  fif^  best 
druggists,  her  fifty  best  seamen,  her  fifty  best 
watchmakers,  her  fifty  first  bankers,  her  two 
hundred  first  merchants,  her  six  hundred  first 
agriculturists,  her  fifty  best  smiths,  &o.,  &C.,  dtc, 
in  all  the  3000  first  saxanti^  artists,  and  artisans 
of  France. 

"  As  these  men  are  really  the  most  productive 
Frenchmen,  they  are  the  flower  of  French  soci^ 
ety ;  they  are,  of  all  Frenchmen,  the  most  use- 
ful to  their  country,  those  who  gain  it  most 
glory,  and  who  most  advance  its  civilization  and 
prosperity.  The  nation  would  become  an  ina- 
nimate body  the  instant  it  lost  them ;  it  would 
instantly  fiiul  beneath  the  nations  tliat  are  its 
rivals,  and  it  would  remain  subaltern  to  them 
until  it  had  repaired  its  loss,  regained  its  brain. 
It  would  take  France  at  least  a  generation  to 
make  good  such  a  misfortune;  lot  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  labours  of  positive  uti* 
lity  are  real  anomalies,  and  nature  is  not  prodigal 
of  anomalies,  especially  those  of  this  kind. 

**  Let  us  pass  to  another  supposition.  Let  us 
imagine  that  France  retains  all  the  above,  but 
has  the  misfortune  to  lose,  on  one  day.  Monsieur, 
the  King's  brother,  Monseiffneur  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouUme,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Berry,  Mon- 
seiffneur  the  Duke  d'Orlrans,  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  Madame  the  Duchess  D'An* 
ffonldme,  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  Ma- 
dame the  Duchess  d*Orleans,  Madame  the  Du- 
chess de  Bourbon,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cond6 ; 
at  the  same  time  also,  all  the  great  officers  of 
the  Crown,  all  the  ministers  of  State,  all  the 
councillors  of  State,  all  the  masters  of  requests, 
all  the  marshals,  all  the  cardinals,  archbishops^ 
bishops,  mnd-vicars,  and  canons,  all  the  pre- 
fects and  sub-prefects,  all  the  emploffiM  in  the 
government  offices,  all  the  judges,  and,  with 
them,  the  10,000  richest  proprietors  of  those  who 
live  sumptuously. 
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•«  This  a«eid«ni  would  c^fUlnly  giieve  the 
French,  hecattse  they  are  a  ffood  people,  and 
because  they  could  not  see  with  indiiference  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  so  great  a  number  of 
their  fello w^ountrymen.  But  this  loss  cff  30,000 
individuals,  reputed  the  most  important  in  the 
State,  would  cause  chagrin  only  in  a  point  of 
yiew  purely  sentimental ;  for  there  would  not 
result  therefrom  any  political  evil.  It  would  be 
easy  to  replace  the  persons  missing.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  a  great  number  of  French- 
men in  a  condition  to  execute  the  functions  of 
the  Kino's  brother;  many  capable  of  filling  the 
rank  of^prinees  as  suitably  as  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  d'Angoul^me,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de 
Berry,  dtc.  Then  the  ante-chambers  of  the. 
Chmeau  are  full  of  courtiers  ready  to  occupy 
the  t>lace8  of  the  great  Crown-officers ;  the  aitny 
possesses  hundred  of  military  men,  as  good 
cjiptains  as  our  present  marshals*  How  many 
elerks  there  are  worth  our  ministers  of  State ! 
men  of  business  fitter  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  departniente  than  the  prefeets  and  sub-pre- 
leeto  now  in  office !  advocates  as  good  jurisoon- 
snlts  as  our  judges!  curis  as  capable  as  our 
cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  graiid-vicars,and 
canons!  As  for  the  10,000  proprietors, living 
sumptuously,  their  heirs  would  not  require  much 
apprenticeship  to  enable  tiiem  to  perform  the 
honours  of  their  tahns  as  well  as  themselves." 


Paragraphs  so  pungent  as  the  above,  with 
the  coDclusioos  appended  to  them,  that  soci- 
ety was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and  re- 
Jiuired  re-organization,  naturally  gave  of- 
ence  in  high  quarters ;  and  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  the  author,  which, 
however,  terminated  in  an  acquittal.  The 
peculiar  value  of  a  pamphlet  so  slight  as  the- 
Parabolef  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
Saint-Simon,  is,  that  in  it  he  first  asserted  in 
kmgaage  level  to  the  popular  apprehension, 
the  superiority  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
society,  and  his  idea  that  their  interests 
should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  political 
system. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Parahole  were  more 
fully  developed  and  more  methodically  ex- 
pounded in  subsequent  works  ;  particularly 
in  one  entitled  "  Catechisme  des  Industriels." 
In  this  work,  he  takes  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  course  of  French  history,  dividing  it 
into  several  epochsj  and  showing  what  in- 
terests were  predominant  in  each.  Then, 
having  established  these  two  propositions — 
1st,  That  the  industrial  classes  (including 
in  that  designation  all  who  live  by  labour  of 
any  kind)are  the  most  useful  to  society  ; 
and,  2d,  That  the  proportion  of  these  class- 
es to  the  rest  of  society  has  been  continual- 
ly increasing  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  downfal  of 
the  existing  military  and  feudal  regime,  and 
the  establishment  in  its  stead  of  a  new  or  in- 
dustrial  regime  ;  that  is,  of  a  political  sys- 


tem in  which  Hot  onljr  «ball  tb^  fteiomu 
nant  interests  be  those  of  industry,  but  the 
administration  itself  shall  be  in  the  bands  of 
the  industrial  class.  It  was  also  aanouiiced 
by  Saint-Simon  iu  this  Catiddmnef  that 
there  was  in  preparation  a  work  in  whicb 
its  views  were  to  be  fortified  and  completed 
— an  eXfiosition,  namely,  of  *'  the  scientific 
system  and  the  system  of  educatioo,"  ibal 
were  to  correspond  with  the  new  or  indus* 
trial  era-  "  This  work,"  he  says,  "  of  whieb 
we  have  laid  down  the  bam,  and  of  which 
we  hare  intrusted  the  execution  to  oar  pu- 
pil Auguste  Comte,  will  expound  tlie  indus* 
trial  system  d  priori^  while  here  we  expound 
it  i  poaleruni,*^  The  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  came  out  at  leopfth  in  M«  Comte's 
"  Systeme  de  Politique  Positive,"  a  work 
with  which  Samt-Simou,  however,  was  only 
partially  satisfied.  It  expounded  the  gene^ 
ralities  of  his  system,  he  said,  only  as  they 
appeared  from  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view  ; 
the  religious  and  sentln^ental  aspect  being 
overlooked.  Nevertheless,  such  as  it  waa^ 
the  work,  he  said,  was  the  best  that  had  yet 
been  written  on  general  politics.  How 
thoroughly,  at  all  events,  M.  Comte  had  im<> 
hi  bed  his  master's  notion  regarding  Uie  ci^e- 
nir  of  the  industrial  classes,  may  be  perceiV- 
ed  from  the  large  space  which  this  notion 
occupies  in  tluU  part  of  his  great  indepen* 
dent  work,  the  "  Cours  de  Plulosophie  Posi- 
tive,"  which  it  devoted  to  sociology. 

Saint-Simon's  success  with  the  public, 
meanwhile,  was  very  disproportionate  to  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  preached  hio 
views.  Some  new  pupils  had,  indeed,  been 
added  to  his  little  ocJlege,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  were  MM.  Hazard  and  Enfiin- 
tin ;  but  beyond  this  intimate  circle  of 
sanguine  young  men,  all  society  was  slug- 
gish and  indiffereot.  Poor,  obscure,  and 
neglected,  usually,  he  says,  he  bore  up  well; 
'*  his  esteem  for  himself  always  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  injury  he  did  to  his  re- 
putation." Once,  however,  on  the  Dth  of 
March,  1823,  his  resolution  gave  way,  and 
he  fired  a  pistol  at  his  own  head.  The 
wound  was  not  fatal ;  and,  with  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  Saint-Simon  returned  to  the  woiid, 
to  live  yet  a  little  longer  in  it. 

And  now  canoe  tlie  closing  stage  of  his 
extraordinary  career.  Resuming  all  his 
general  ideas  in  science  and  politics,  and 
impregnating  the  whole  mass  with  a  higher 
and  warmer  element  than  he  had  yet  been 
master  of,  he,  the  one-eyed  and  disfii^red 
valetudinarian,  was  to  bequeathe  to  the  world 
as  the  total  result  of  his  life  and  labours,  a 
New  Religion !  This  he  did  in  his  **  Non* 
veau  Cliristianisme,"  which  may  be  regard* 
>  ed   aa  the  summary  of  Saiat-Simonianism 
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bj  SaiatSimoo  hinriBelf.  In  this  wofk  the 
riiliiig  idea  \%  that  ChrMantty  is  a  great 
pfogresaive  8yst6an>  rolling  as  it  were  over 
the  ages,  acting  at  all  timea  on  the  thoiights 
aod  aotiooe  of  men,  but  continually  imoib- 
ing  in  return  fresh  power  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  raca,  and  retaining  only  as  its  eternal 
and  immutable  germ  this  one  adage,  **  Love 
one  another."  Of  this  great  progress  of 
Christianity,  the  first  stage,  according  to 
Saint-Simon,  had  been  the  Catholic  system, 
which  had  rendered  great  services  to  hu- 
manity, especially  by  its  recognition  of  the 
distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tempo^ 
ral  powers,  but  which  had  also  failed  in  es* 
aential  respects.  Aflor  it,  came  the  Protes- 
tantism of  Luther,  which,  doing  less  for  hu- 
nMtnity,  had  failed  still  nK>re  grossly.  Lu- 
ther, Saint-Simon  said,  was  a  heretic, 
against  whom  this  charge  might  be  alleged 
— that  having  Europe  as  a  iakvia  rata  be- 
fore hira,  he  did  not  make  a  good  use  of  his 
splendid  opportunity,  but  threw  down  among 
the  biifigry  nations  a  mass  of  low  and  pro- 
saic seotimems.  Lastly,  he  himself,  Saint- 
Simon,  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  tri- 
urophant  stage — ^the  Saint-Simonian  phase 
of  Christianity.  Of  this  Saint-Simonianism 
the  fundamental  peculiarity  was  to  consist 
in  an  expansion  or  nnxli tattoo  of  the  per- 
roanent  maxim  of  Christianity  into  the  fol- 
lowing formula  : — "  Religion  ought  \o  direct 
society  towards  the  great  end  of  the  most  ra- 
pid possible  aoEfteltoration,  physical  and  mo- 
ralf  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most  nu* 
HMJrous  and  poor."  No  longer  was  there  any 
neoessity  for  keeping  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  religious  and  the  social,  the  spi- 
ritual and  the  material,  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  soul  and  the  interests  of  the  mass ; 
the  two  were  to  be  united  ;  and  religion 
was  to  consist,  expressly  and  definitively,  in 
the  reo^anization  of  society,  according  to 
the  Ibregoiog  formula. 

What  then,  more  closely  considered,  was 
the  Saint-Simonian  religion  practically  to 
ooosist  in  ?  Plainly  in  this — the  raising  of 
the  sunken  Industrial  classes,  and  their  the- 
rousrh  and  equable  difiusion  through  the  en- 
tire mass  of  society,  so  that  the  whole  might 
move  freely  within  itself.  Were  this  all, 
however,  the  result  would  be  a  mere  chaos 
and  bewilderment.  A  principle  of  order, 
of  government,  must  be  introduced.  This, 
accordingly,  was  supplied  in  the  principle 
of  the  Saint-Simonian  hierarchy,  asserted  by 
Saint-Simon  himself,  and  thus  expressed  by 
his  followers  t^-**  To  each  man  a  vooatbn 
aooording.lo  his  capacity  ;  to  each  capacity 
a  recompense  according  to  its  works."  In 
this,  the  second  fundamental  principle  of 
the  SaiBtM9imooiatt  system,  there  is,  it  will 


be  perceived,  a  direct  denial  of  the  theory 
of  absolute  equality.  It  asserts  the  radical, 
inexplicable  fact  of  the  difference  of  capaci- 
ties and  dispositions  between  man  aod  man  ; 
and  even  deifies  the  faotso  as  to  make  it  fur» 
nish  the  supreme  principle  of  social  order. 
All  privileges  of  birth  being  abolislied,  and 
each  generation  being  thusleft  an  indepen* 
dent  aggregation  of  freely- moving  social 
atoms,  there  is  to  result  in  each  a  sponta- 
neous  government  bv  a  hierarchy  of  fuao* 
tionaries  designated  by  nature  herself. 
These  functionaries,  again  are  to  be  animated 
by  the  fundamental  Saint-Simonian  princt* 
pie  of  administration,  that  of'*  the  most  rapid  , 
possible  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
class  the  most  numerous  and  poor ;"  and 
thus  on  these  two  principles  the  world  is  to 
revolve,  moving  forward,  in  m^estic  barmo- 
ny.  towards  its  unseen  consummation. 

Reconstructed  according  to  the  two  funda^^ 
mental  Saint-Simonian  principles,  society 
would  assume  the  form  of  a  church-uni- 
versal. Men  of  industry,  employed  in  ma- 
terial occupations;  aatxms  employed  in 
scientific  speculations ;  and  priests,  uniting 
both  capacities — ^this  would  be  all  society  ; 
chiefs  of  industry,  chiefe  of  savans,  chiefs 
of  priests — this  would  be  all  government. 
And  thus  from  the  supreme  pope  or  pontiff 
of  the  race  as  the  apex,  down  through  an 
infinite  number  of  sections  towards  the  base, 
each  generation  of  mankind  would  constitute 
an  independent  self-formed  triangular  solid, 
of  which  priests,  .thinkers,  and  labourers 
would  be  the  atoms. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1835,  did  this  singular 
and  egotititic  Frenchman  compile  the  gene- 
ralizations of  his  life,  and  give  them  to  the 
world  as  a  New  Christianity.  The  divinity 
of  the  former  Christianity  he  admitted,  but 
he  al^,  he  was  convinced,  had  a  divine 
mission  to  supersede  it.  He  had  even  had 
French  supernatural  intimations  to  that 
effect. — '*In  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg," 
he  said,  'M  saw  a  vision.  My  ancestor 
Charbmagne  appeared  to  me,  and  said, 
'  Since  the  world  was,  no  family  has  had  the 
honour  to  produce  a  hero  and  a  philosopher 
both  of  the  first  rank.  This  honour  is  reserved 
for  my  house.  My  son,  thy  successes  as  a 
philosopher  will  equal  mine  as  a  warrior 
and  a  statesman.'  " 

To  promulgate  his  views  now  completed, 
Saint-Simon,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupils, 
founded  a  journal,  to  be  called,  **  Le  Pro- 
duoteur."  The  project  of  this  paper  may 
t>e  said  to  have  been  formed  on  his  death- 
bed. Having  already  suffered  much  from 
pain  and  ill-health,  he  breathed  his  last 
oo  the  Iftth  of  May,  1825,  in  the  presence 
of  his  favourite  disoiple^  Comte,  Thierry, 
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Rodrigues,  Bazard,  and  Enfantin.  To  them 
his  last  words  were  addressed : — ''*  It  has 
been  imagined,"  he  said,  speaking  in  an 
especial  manner  to  Rodngues,  although 
with  a  prophetic  reference,  one  might  think, 
to  Comte,  «*that  all  Religion  whatever  ought 
to  disappear,  because  we  have  succeeded  in 
proving  the  decrepitude  of  that  which  exists. 
But  Religion  cannot  disappear  from  the 
world :  it  can  only  change  its  form.  Do 
not  forget  this,  Rodrigues,  and  remember 
that,  in  order  to  do  preat  things,  one  must 
be  enthusiastic  (pour  tairedes  grandes  choses 
11  faut  6tre  passionn^).  My  whole  life  sums 
.  itself  up  in  a  single  thought  :^-*  To  assure 
to  all  mankind  the  freest  possible  develop- 
ment of  their  faculties.'  "  *  *  "The  future 
is  ours,"  he  said,  aAer  a  pause ;  and  laying 
his  hand  to  his  head,  died. 

On  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues,  as  the  earliest 
disciple  and  special  legatee  of  his  master,  it 
devolved  to  conduct  the  FroducUur,  and  gene- 
rally to  superintend  the  diffusion  of  that  mass 
of  miscellaneous  notions,  for  the  most  part 
merely  critical  and  destructive,  but  in  part, 
also,  organic  and  positive,  which  he  had  be- 
queathed to  the  world.  His  associates  were 
MM.  Bazard,  Enfantin,  Cerclet,  Buchez, 
and  one  or  two  others,  who  had  recently 
joined  the  little  College.  M.  Comte  seems 
already  to  have  schemed  for  himself  that 
path  which  was  to  carry  him,  like  a  solitary 
luminary,  out  of  the  Saint-Simonian  cluster. 

The  position  of  public  affairs  in  the  year 
1625  was  such,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Associates  not  to  attempt  a  wholesale 
promulgation  of  the  Saint-Simonian  faith, 
but  to  confine  themselves  to  an  exposition 
of  the  Saint-Simonian  doctrines  regarding 
the  Reorganization  of  Industry,  the  coming 
Industrial  Regime,  &c.  This  restriction 
had  its  advantages;  for  it  secured  the  co- 
operation of  many  men  of  liberal  tendencies, 
who,  at  that  period  of  reaction  towards  ab- 
solutism,  were  willing  to  use  such  an  organ 
as  the  Producteur^  although  they  had  no 
affection  for  the  more  esoteric  Saint-Simo- 
nian theories.  Accordingly,  the  Producteur 
reckoned  among  its  contributors  Armand 
Carrel,  and  other  young  chiefs  of  the  grow- 
ing  Republicanism.  For  pecuniary  reasons, 
however,  the  publication  was  ultimately 
abandoned. 

It  was  now  imagined  by  some  that  Saint- 
Simonlanism  was  defimct.  This,  however, 
was  a  mistake.  Ardent  spirits  throughout 
France  had  been  seized  with  the  enthusiasm ; 
correspondences  had  been  carried  on ;  and 
individual  disciples,  debarred  the  utterance 
of  their  special  opinions  in  the  ProdMCtevr^ 
had  found  a  voice  for  them  in  occasbnal  in- 
dependent publicatloiifl.     Suddenly  a  new 


outburst  took  place  under  the  auoplees  of 
M.  Bazard.  Adv%rtising  a  course  of  lee* 
tures  which  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  Rue 
Taranne,  and  were  to  contain  "  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian  iaith,"  he 
rallied  round  him  the  scattered  Saint-Simo- 
nians.  Associated  with  him  as  colleagues, 
were  MM.  Rodrigues  and  Enfantin ;  and  to 
this  triumvirate  many  new  men  of  ability 
and  education  attached  themselves,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  MM.  Hyppolite 
Camot,  Michel,  Chevalier,  Foumel,  Barrault, 
Dugied,  Charles  Duveyrier,  and  Talabot. 

As  in  the  Producteur  the  Associates  had 
been  obliged  by  considerations  of  prudence 
to  restrict  themselves  to  the  exposition  of 
certain  doctrines  of  immediate  consequence, 
so  now  they  revelled  at  pleasure  in  all  the 
higher  speculations  of  Saint-Simonianisau 
Now  for  the  first  time  was  the  Saint-Simo- 
nian creed  filled  out  and  formulized.  "  God," 
said  the  Associates,  "  is  all  that  is ;  all  is  in 
Him  ;  all  communicate  through  Him."  He 
manifests  Himself  in  two  sets  of  aspects; 
on  the  one  hand,  as  spirit,  intelligence,  wis- 
dom ;  on  the  other,  as  matter,  force,  beauty. 
The  true  action  of  this  Pan  or  Deity  upon 
the  human  race  has  been  through  gifted 
human  spirits  t>om  at  intervals.  Moses, 
Numa,  Orpheus,  these  men,  representing  as 
it  were  that  aspect  of  the  Divinity  whose 
type  is  matter,  force,  beauty,  had  organized 
the  material  efforts  of  the  race,  they  were 
chiefs  of  Worship ;  the  founders  of  Christi- 
anity, representing  the  Divine  spirit,  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  had  organized  the  spirituml 
efforts  of  the  race,  and  were  chiefs  of  Doe^ 
trine ;  for  Saint-Simon  it  had  been  reserved 
to  unite  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  organ- 
ize the  religieue  eflbrts  of  the  race — he  was 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  The  systems  of 
Moses,  Orpheus,  and  Numa  had  been  sys- 
tems of  national  ceremonial ;  Christianity 
seized  on  the  individual  soul ;  tiie  system  of 
Saint-Simon  pointed  to  a  theocratic  association 
of  all  under  the  highest  savant  and  the 
highest  chiefs  of  industry  ;  whose  adminis- 
tration was  to  be  regulated  by  the  two 
fundamental  principles — *'  L'Am^lioration," 
&c.,  and  *^  A  chacun,"  &c.  Hitherto  all 
societies  had  been  presided  over  by  merely 
dead  laws ;  that  is,  by  the  letter  of  laws  es^ 
tablished  at  some  point  of  the  past  time  by 
the  legislator  whose  name  they  bore — as  the 
Mosaic  law  by  Moses,  the  laws  of  Numa  by 
Numa,  and  so  on.  The  law  of  the  Saint- 
Simonian  constitution  of  society,  however, 
was  to  be  a  living  law ;  that  is,  it  was  to 
consist  in  a  perpetual  sucoessioQ  of  com* 
mands  issued  on  occasion  by  a  perpetual 
series  of  living  men.  Or,  in  the  words  em- 
ployed  by  M.  Bazard  himself,  "  In  the  future 
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all  the  kiw  that  iliall  exist  will  oooaist  ia  the 
declaration  by  which  he  who  presides  orer 
an  office  shall  make  known  his  will  to  his 
inferiors,  sanctioning  his  prescriptions  with 
punishments  and  rewards."'^  Cohering  in 
virtue  of  this  law,  society  will  move  on 
tinder  one  impulse  towards  one  goal ;  there 
will  be  a  million  of  arms,  but  only  one  head  ; 
arranged  in  a  descending  hierarchy,  and 
paid  according  to  a  tariff  of  salaries,  all  the 
men  of  each  generation  will  depend  upon 
him  who  for  the  time  shall  occupy  the  place 
of  supreme  king  or  pontiff  of  the  globe,  the 
strongest,  the  most  sympathetic,  the  most 
generalizing  (le  plus  g^n^ralisateur)  of 
living  beings. — Such^  in  gamboge  and  ver- 
milion,  is  the  Saint-Simonian  millennium. 

While  revelling  for  their  own  private 
gratification  in  these  apocalyptic  anticipa- 
tions, the  Associates  were  not  neglecting  the 
humbler  task  of  disseminating  ideas  critical 
of  the  existing  state  of  things.  An  imme- 
diate corollary  of  the  Saint-Simon i an  system 
which  they  occupied  themselves  with  assert- 
ing to  the  public,  was  the  necessity  of  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  Main- 
taining,  as  we  have  seen,  the  natural  ine- 
quality  of  men  in  point  of  capacity,  the 
Saint-Simonians  nevertheless  were  adherents 
of  the  political  equality  proclaimed  in  1789, 
aikl  the  full  development  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Chevalier,  "  will  consist  in  the 
obliteration  of  all  the  political  inequalities 
founded  on  the  right  of  birth."  That  a  man 
should  inherit  property  from  his  father 
they  considered  one  of  these  inequalities. 
Therefore,  in  the  Saint-Simonian  constitu- 
tion  of  society,  the  property  of  deceased  per- 
sons  should  return  immediately  to  the  state. 
All  children  would  be  taken  care  of  and 
educated  by  a  supreme  college  in  a  con- 
genial professional  direction  ;  furnished  with 
whatever  was  necessary,  and  then  launched 
on  life  to  fare  according  to  their  own 
merits. 

As  an  organ  for  the  promulgation  of  this 
and  other  Saint-Simonian  doctrines,  the  As- 
sociates, in  1830,  founded  a  weekly  Journal, 


*  As  little  as  possible  hare  we  interrupted  our 
exposition  with  comments  of  our  own;  at  this 
point,  however,  we  would'  bid  our  readers  again 
observe  that  implied  annihilation,  in  the  Saint-Si- 
monian system,  of  the  moral  sense  as  an  ultimate 
thing  in  man,  which  he  formerly  remarked  in  the 
language  of  Saint-Simon  himself.  Right  and  wron^, 
iccordinff  to  the  Saint-Simonians,  are  but  generali- 
zations like  the  laws  of  astronomy ;  and  as  it  be- 
longs to  the  $avan»  of  one  class  to  decree  what  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  race  are  to  believe  concerning 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  so  it  belongs  to  the  Mav€ms 
of  another  class  to  decree  the  duty  of  man.  If  we 
mistake  not,  M  Comte,  in  his  "Cours  de  Philoso- 
phie  Positive***  ezpreMly  afiOrms  this. 


called  ^  L'Orgaaisateur."  About  the  i 
time  also,  in  order  to  furnish  a  nucleus,  as  it 
were,  round  which  the  Saint-Simonian  crys* 
tallisatjon  of  society  might  commence,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  family  living  in 
common  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Monsigny. 
Of  this  establishment  MM.  Bazard  and  £n- 
fantin  assumed  the  co-ordinate  supremacy. 
Of  these  two  men,  M.  Liouis  Reybaud  pre- 
sents an  elaborate  contrast.  Bazard,  he 
says,  who  before  his  adhesion  to  Saint- 
Simonianism  had  taken  an  active  interest 
in  Revolutionary  politics,  was  still  apt  to 
assume  the  profane  point  of  view,  and  accom- 
modate his  expositions  to  circumstances ;  he 
was  a  man  of  logic,  and  delighted  in  details ; 
Enfantin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  enthu- 
siast, continually  forging  ideas  in  the  labora- 
tory of  his  own  thoughts,  and  seeking  points 
of  contact  with  the  world  only  in  the  Saint- 
Simonian  future.  Together,  they  comple- 
mented  each  other — Enfantin  urging  on  his 
colleague,  whose  disposition  it  was  to  look 
round  at  every  step,  so  as  to  ascertain  his 
environment.  Left  to  himself,  the  chances 
were  that  Enfantin  would  bring  on  a  crash 
by  his  too  hardy  experimentation  ;  in  similar 
circumstances  Bazard  would  probably  hesi- 
tate, abdicate  his  dictatorship,  and  sink  into 
an  ordinary  phUosophe. 

Scarcely  had  the  establishment  of  the 
Rue  Monsigny  been  formed,  when  Paris 
was  shaken,  and  the  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try changed  by  the  Revolution  of  July.  The 
Associates  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
demonstration  ;  and  for  several  days  all 
Paris  was  laoghing  at  a  strange  placard 
signed  "  Bazard-'Enfantin,"  which  was  seen 
posted  on  the  walls  beside  the  proolamatioas 
of  Lafayette*  After  the  restofation  of  order, 
and  the  accession  of  Louis-Philippe,  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  demonstration ;  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  MM.  Dupin  and  Man- 
guin  denounced  tile  Associates  as  a  sect 
preaching  doctrines  subversive  of  order,  viz* 
the  Community  of  Property  and  the  Com- 
munity of  Women.  This  drew  forth  a  re- 
ply from  Bazard  aiKi  Enfantin,  dated  the 
1st  of  October,  1880,  in  which  both  impot*- 
tions  were  denied.  As  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Community  of  Property,  they  declared 
that  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  fnoda- 
mental  maxim  of  their  system — that  every 
man  should  be  placed  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity, and  recompensed  accoHiag  to  bis 
works.  Nevertheless,  they  admitted  that 
they  desired  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  ii^ 
beritance.  On  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
women,  they  professed  that  what  they  aimed 
at  was  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
sex,  so  that  woman  might  roveal  her  powers, 
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whatever  they  are,  to  the  utmosty  and  per-  I 
form  her  full  part  in  the  social  erolutiott. 
The  law  of  marriage,  however,  by  which 
ODe  roan  was  conjoined  to  one  woman,  so  as 
to  form  a  social  unit,  they  regarded  as  holy  ; 
and  all  the  modification  they  would  make  of 
it  would  be  for  the  facilitation,  in  certain 
cases,  of  divorce. 

Never  was  Saint-Simonianism  more  pros- 
perous than  in  1880  and  1831.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  latter  year,  especially,  the 
Confederates  were  able  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  a  special  piece  of  good  fbilune-*- 
the  accession,  namely,  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux, 
a  man  of  the  highest  character,  who  had 
raised  hintself  from  the  situation  of  a  com- 
mon printer  to  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  profound  of  French  thinkers  and 
writers.  M.  Leroux  brought  with  him  into 
the  service  of  Saint-Si monianbm  the  Globe 
daily  newspaper,  of  which  at  that  time  he 
was  editor.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1831, 
this  paper  appeared,  for  the  Uni  time,  as  a 
professed  journal  of  Saint-SinK>nian  opinions. 
The  proselytism  which  followed  was  past 
belief.  Dreamers,  thinkers,  artists,  poets, 
all  caught  the  contagion.  Among  the  more 
prominent  converts  were  MM.  Raynaud 
Heart,  Bmile  Pereire,  Mesdames  Hazard 
and  St.  Hiiaire,  MM.  Lambert,  Saint  Ch€. 
ron,  Gu6roult,  Charton,  Cazeaux,  Dugueit, 
and  Flachat-Mony.  The  establishment  in 
the  Rue  Monsigny  was  enlarged,  and  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  influx  of  new  members, 
two  probationary  schools  were  instituted, 
from  which  it  was  to  be  recruited.  Mean- 
while, all  the  Associates  were  active,  each 
according  to  his  peculiar  tastes ;  some,  as 
Camot  and  Dugied,  in  popularizing  the 
Saint-Simonian  doctrines  by  means  of  lec- 
tures ;  others,  as  Leroux,  in  methodizing  the 
metaphysics  of  their  creed  ;  and  others,  as 
Chevalier  and  Barrault,  in  more  immediate 
literary  and  social  applications.  Enfantin, 
too,  striking  hard  blows  %t  the  existing  eco- 
nomy of  society,  came  forth  with  a  modifi- 
cation  adapted  £br  temporary  use,  of  the  ge- 
neral Saint-Simonian  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  birth — a  proposal, 
namely,  fi>r  the  abolition,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  law  of  collateral  succession.  ^*  Abo- 
lish collateral  succession,"  he  said,  **and 
thus  not  only  will  the  Novelist  be  deprived 
of  his  standing  device  of  rich  uncles  dying 
in  the  Indies,  but  the  State  will  gain  posses- 
sion of  an  annual  income  for  useful  pur- 
Cs."  Preaching  such  doctrines  over  the 
^,th  and  breadth  of  France,  the  Globe 
produced  powerful  effects.  At  Toulouse, 
Montpelier,  Lyons,  Metz,  and  Dijon,  there 
arose  branch  establishments,  connected  with 
the  Saint-Simonian  Church  of  the  metro- 
polls. 


Soon,  however,  the  Saint-Simonian  Church 
Svas  torn  by  a  schism.  The  seeds  of  dm- 
union  had  already  long  existed  in  the  differ- 
ent tendencies  of  the  two  leadera — Bazard 
and  Bo^ntin.  Bazard,  the  roan  of  logic, 
who  wished  to  convince  his  hearers ;  En- 
fantin, who  would  always  qipeal  to  the 
heart,  holding  that  <*  the  most  prompt,  the 
nnost  decisive,  the  most  tiiumphant  way  of 
acting  on  the  human  organisation  is  infatu- 
ation."  The  two  questions  on  which  they 
had  come  to  differ  were  those  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  working  classes  and  the 
emancipation  of  women  :  with  regard  to 
each  Enfantin  went  far  beyond  Bazard. 
On  the  second  quesdon  especially  his  opi- 
nions were  extreme.  "  Christianity,"  said 
Enfantin,  ^*had  declared  the  emancipation 
of  woman  ;  but  still,  in  European  society, 
she  occupied  a  subaltern  position,  and  it  was 
the  part  of  Saint-Simonianism  to  raise  her  to 
con^ete  equality,  in  all  social  respects, 
with  man.  "  Every  man,"  he  said,  "  who 
pretends  to  impose  a  law  on  women,  is  not  m 
Saint-Simonian.  The  only  position  of  the 
true  Saint-Simonian  with  regard  to  woman, 
is  to  declare  his  incompetence  to  judge  her. 
The  woman  must  reveal  to  us  for  herself  all 
that  she  thinks,  all  that  she  desires,  all  that 
she  wishes  for  the  future." 

These  differences,  which  Bazard  did  not 
long  survive,  led  to  a  disruption  of  the  Saint- 
Simonian  camp ;  and  at  a  general  meeting 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1881,  Leroux, 
Raynaud,  Cazeaux,  Pereire,  and  others,  se- 
ceded, leaving  Enfantin  to  organize  the  re- 
mainder, with  Rodrigues  as  his  subordinate. 
Enfantin  continued  to  carry  on  the  Society. 
As  might  be  expected,  his  favourite  topics 
now  were  those  on  which  the  schism  had 
taken  place.  Acting  on  his  own  maxim — 
that  it  was  inoompetent  for  the  roan  to  legis- 
late for  the  woman — and  yet  at  the  same 
time  maintaining,  that  until  the  new  femi- 
nine code  should  be  given,  the  work  of  so- 
cial regeneration  could  be  considered  as 
only  attempted  in  half,  he  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  speculations  as  to  the  advent  of 
some  woman  of  genius,  whose  business 
it  would  be  to  supply  what  was  wanted.  To 
this  "  coming  wonmn,"  alone  it  belonged  to 
indicate  the  avenir  of  her  sex.  Might  she 
not  even  then  be  upon  the  earth  ?  What  if 
she  were  in  Paris !  In  that  case  possibly 
she  might  be  discovered,  and  even  illumi. 
nated  as  to  the  fact  of  her  own  mission !  In 
a  perpetual  succession  of  balls,  fiUs^  and 
reunions,  therefore,  let  her  be  sought  for ! 
Let  all  Paris  be  invited  •  the  giddy  pretty 
ones  will  slip  through  the  meshes,  the  golden 
fish  will  remain  in  the  net. 

Hundreds  of  fair  Parmenme^y  says  M. 
Louis  Reybaud,  attended  the  brilliant  Saint. 
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0iilMmMua  reOJiiaiw  df  the  wiatof  of  ldd2. 
They  danced^  laugbedf  and  enjoyed  thencK 
e«lve» — etili  tlie  expected  wonMtn  oame  not. 
Money  began  lo  fail  the  Asuncialee ;  and  at 
length  their  establitfhroeDt  was  brought  to  a 
etidden  cloee  by  a  proeeontion  instituted 
ttgainat  them  by  tlie  legal  authorities.  £n- 
faotin  and  Rodrigues  had  also  begun  to 
<|uarrel  on  the  old  question  ;  Rodrigues  de- 
niurring  from  «^rtain  opinions  of  Enfantin 
of  an  extreme  nature  regarding  the  law  of 
SaiDt.Simonian  marriage.  Ac<K)rdiagly  the 
Family  of  the  Rue  Monsigny  was  dissolved, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Gbiibt  abandoned. 

On  the  dkaolution  of  the  general  associa- 
tion, Enfantin,  who  possessed  a  house  wkh 
large  grounds  at  Meniimontanty  near  Paris, 
removed  thither  with  about  forty  of  his  ad- 
herents, of  whom  the  chief  were  MM.  Bar- 
rault,  Michel  Chevalier,  Lambert,  Eichtall, 
Fourncl,  Charles  Duveyrier,  and  Talabot. 
Jfere  tbey  constituted  a  sort  of  Saint-Simo- 
nian  monastery  on  Communist  principles ; 
dividing  their  time  between  manual  labour 
and  intelleciual  speculatioBs.  They  all 
wore  u  dress  of  the  same  iashioii :  ''  a  blue 
elose  coat  with  short  flaps>  a  belt  of  varnish- 
ed leather,  a  red  capi,  white  trowsers,  a 
handkerchief  round  the  neck,  hair  thrown 
back  and  glossy  behind,  rooustachios  arid 
beard  «  /'orieiiia/f."  Ail  aoktiowledged 
Enfantin  as  tlieir  Father  and  Superior. 

The  lueubrations  of  the  Associates  at 
Mentlmontaui  assumed  a  higher  and  more 
mystic  form  than  the  Saint-Simonians  had 
yet  pretended  to.  **  Le  Livre  Noureau,'' 
as  they  oalled  the  manuscript  in  which  they 
centered  their  meditations,  is  described  as 
leaving  contained  a  sort  of  rhythmical  meta- 
physics, or,  as  M.  Reybaud  terms  it,  *'  an 
algebra  of  religion,"  expressed  in  Biblical 
language.  In  August,  1832,  however,  this 
new  phase  of  Saint- Simonianism  was  also 
brought  to  a  close.  To  defend  a  second 
aetion  which  had  been  brought  against  them, 
the  Associates  appeared,  on  the  27th  of  that 
month,  beibre  the  Qours  tTAsmzes.  Enfan- 
tin, Duveyrier,  and  Chevalier  were  con- 
demned ;  and  llie  first  subjected  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  dispersion  ;  the  more  enthusiastic 
disciples  exiled  themselves  Irom  France ; 
the  remainder,  laying  aside  the  special  badge 
of  their  srct,  and  only  retaining,  more  or  less 
diluted,  the  general  ideas  of  the  scbooU  dif- 
fused themselves  through  society* 

Precbiely  at  the  time  when  Saint  Simo- 
nianism, as  an  established  faith,  was  thus 
suppressed  in  France,  another  system,  re- 
sembling  it  In  certain  respects,  and  upon  the 
.  whole  still  aoore  curious,  if  not  so  powerful, 
bsfan  to  attract  public  attontioD.    This  wss 


tiie  system  of  Fhmierimnf  as  it  was  called, 
after  the  founder,  Fourier. 

Francois-Charles- Marie  Fourier  was  bom 
at  Besan^oo,  the  7th  April,  176§,  seven 
years  and  a  half  after  Saint-Simon.  His 
father  was  a  small  woollen-draper  ;  and 
Fourier,  whose  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
the  shop,  was  destin^  for  a  similar  mercan- 
tile employment.  A  dreamy,  angular, 
awkward  youth,  with  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  all  kinds  of  information,  and  a  great  diffi- 
culty of  expressing  himsel(^  he  seems  all 
the  while  that  he  was  earning  his  bread  by 
labouns  in  the  shop  and  the  ooiinting-house, 
to  have  lived  intellectuaUy  in  a  world  of  his 
own.  That  he  must  harve  been  an  asskki- 
ous  student  in  prirate  of  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  and  indeed  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  knowledge  whatever,  is  clear 
from  the  enormous  mass  of  miscellaneous 
notions  whioh  he  has  left  heaped  up  in  his 
writingB.  The  direction  of  his  labours, 
however,  came  ftom  within  ;  for  son>e  sin- 
gular super^tation  or  mal-organisatiun  of 
spirit,  which  nrnide  him  difterent  from  jother 
men,  rendered  him  independent  of  their  opt-  . 
nions  or  society,  and  placed  him  out  of  rop- 
pori  as  it  were  with  surrounding  thtags,  so 
that  between  what  he  saw  existing,  and  what 
he  sohenaed  within  himself,  there  was  per- 
petual discord.  In  short,  he  was  a  man  of 
one  idea,  as  the  phrase  is ;  one  of  those  men, 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  poet  in  tlieir  con- 
stitution, who,  instead  of  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  Nature,  explore  her  with  a  lamp. 
How  strong  and  intense  in  Fourier  was  this 
innate  oonoeption  of  things  which  he  had 
brought  into  the  world  with  him,  is  illus- 
trated by  an  acoount  he  gives  of4wo  droum- 
stanoes  whioh,  he  says,  made  an  ineffiioeable 
impression  on  him  in  Itis  early  3rears.  The 
one  was,  that  when  a  boy  of  five  he  had 
been  reprimanded  in  his  father's  shop  for 
contradicting  some  one  who  had  told  a  lie 
in  his  presence  ;  the  other,  that,  when  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  had  assisled,  in  bis 
capacity  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  at  a  sub- 
mersion of  com  with  a  view  to  keep  up  high 
prices.  In  the  one  he  received  his  first  ex- 
perience of  the  fact  that  falsehood  is  tolerat- 
ed ;  in  tlie  other  he  was  present  at  one  of 
the  results  of  monopoly. 

Possibly,  from  the  rery  fact  that  his  dis- 
cord with  the  world  about  him  was  so 
thorough  and  radical,  Fourier,  up  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  lived  a  life  of  calm 
observation,  amounting,  in  appearance,  to 
acquiescence.  That  society,  as  it  axisted, 
was  one  complex  system  of  fallacy  and  suf- 
fering seems  to  have  beicome  in  his  mind  a 
settled  fact,  which  one  mast  just  accept  as 
such,  and  eodinre*    AU  iksL  one  oould  do 
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was  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  model,  con- 
structed  out  of  one's  own  tlioughts,  of  a  new 
and  perfect  system  of  society :  if  such  a 
model  were  duly  set  forth,  the  world  would 
doubtless  strive  towards  conformity  with  it, 
and  in  the  process  of  years  would  attain  to 
it.  One  need  be  in  no  hurry,  however ;  it 
was  more  essential  to  build  up  the  scheme 
completely  in  one's  mind  so  as  ultimately 
to  place  a  finished  and  perfect  model  on  the 
table,  than  to  come  forth  immediately  as  a 
mere  critic.  Indeed,  the  evil  of  the  exist- 
ing system  was  so  great,  that  to  strike  a 
blow  or  indicate  a  change  here  and  there 
would  not  do;  the  entire  edifice  must  be 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  one's  best  oc- 
cupation, therefore,  were  leisurely,  and, 
apart  from  all  ephemeral  politics,  to  prepare 
the  new  plan. 

Full  of  such  strange  thoughts  regarding 
the  world  about  him,  the  eccentric  and  taci- 
turn merchant's  clerk  was  slowly  building 
up  in  his  own  head  a  mass  of  uncouth  forms 
of  language,  descriptive  to  himself  of  his 
ideal  system  of  society.  He  was  one  of 
those  minds,  apparently,  who  accept  the 
mere  conceptions  that  ariss  arbitrarily  in 
the  understanding  itself,  as  of  equal  value,  as 
regards  truth,  with  those  revelations  con- 
cerning the  external  world,  which  come 
through  experience.  That  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  the  power  of  observation 
is  clear,  from  the  allusions  in  his  writings 
to  existing  wrongs  and  defects  ;  and  that  he 
did  not  undervalue  those  general  ideas  in 
which  thinkers  have  summed  up,  as  it  were, 
in  literary  ibrms,  the  past  experience  of  the 
race,  is  proved  by  his  fondness  for  study. 
But  the  views  and  ideas  thus  derived  from 
contact  with  the  world,  and  with  other  in- 
tellects, he  seemed  to  flood  and  drench  with 
others  that  welled  up  in  his  mind  from  some 
internal  source.  Half  the  mesmeric-seer, 
and  half  the  scientific  analyst  in  his  consti- 
tution, he  seemed,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
to  live  intelleotually  in  an  apartment  of 
which  one  window  fronted  the  actual  world, 
while  the  other  looked  back  into  the  region 
of  supernatural  conditions,  out  of  which  all 
things  have  sprung.  Seated  at  this  back 
window,  he  would  woo  out  of  the  darkness 
all  sorts  of  conceptions  regarding  God,  the 
Creation,  and  other  transcendental  matters, 
about  whidi  no  man  can  possibly  know 
anything  by  his  own  strength ;  then,  re- 
moving to  tbe  other  window,  he  would  de- 
rive from  the  bustle  without,  accurate  ©on- 
ceptiona  regarding  the  actual  world;  and 
finally  mingling*  the  two  heaps  of  notions 
together,  he  would  proceed  to  organize  the 
mass  as  if  it  were  homogeneous. 

That  this  is  a  correct  representation  of 


Fourier's  nrnd  asd  habits,  will  appeur  when 
we  describe  the  nature  of  lus  system,  as 
developed  io  his  '*Th^rie  des  Quatre 
Mouvements,  et  des  Destines  Q^n^rales,'' 
published  anonymously  at  Lyons  dn  18tl8, 
and  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  article 
on  the  state  of  European  politics  publisin^ 
five  years  before  in  a  newspaper  of  the  same 
town,  was,  it  is  believed,  his  first  attempt  to 
communicate  with  the  world  through  the 
press.  In  this  bizarre  and  singular  work-— 
all  the  more  singular  as  being  the  pmdoc 
tion  of  an  obseure  clerk  who  had  attained 
his  thirty-eighth  year  without  doing  anything 
to  reveal  himself  out  of  the  countii^-house 
— are  contained  the  germs  of  all  that  Fou- 
rier ever  wrote.  Here,  therefore,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  present  a  general  outline  of  his 
entire  system,  as  first  promulgated  in  1806, 
and  afterwards  only  filled  out  and  expound- 
ed. 

In  religion  Fourier  was  a  Pantheist ;  in 
other  woiSs,  Grod,  the  world,  and  man,  were 
all  blended  and  confused  in  his  idea  of  ex- 
istence as  a  whole.  Using  formal  language, 
however,  he  viewed  the  world  as  an  evolu- 
tion of  three  external  co-existing  principles-^ 
God,  matter,  and  jii^tice,  or  mathemattonl 
truth.  God  or  will  is  the  cause  of  the  des- 
tinies of  things ;  justice  is  the  reason  of 
them.  The  universal  will  manifests  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  law  of  universal  attraction, 
by  which  all  that  exists  is  regulated.  This 
imiversa)  attraction  distinguishes  itself  into 
five  species,  or,  as  Fourier  called  them, 
movemenfs — 1^  material  attraction,  which 
was  discovered  by  Newton ;  2rf,  oi^nic  at- 
traction,  pervading  the  inner  constitution  of 
Ixxlies ;  8if,  aronial  attraction,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  imponderables ;  4th,  instinctual  at- 
traction, or  the  attraction  of  instincts  and 
passions;  6ih,  social  attraction,  or  the  at- 
traction of  man  to  his  future  destinies.  Of 
these  five  movements  only  four  were  an- 
nounced, as  appears  from  the  title  in  Fou- 
rier's  first  work  ;  the  aroroal  attraction  was 
afterwards  added.  Pervaded  by  this  uni- 
versal law  of'  attraction,  all  nature  was  full 
of  analogies,  and  in  every  part  one  might 
discern  the  rhythm  of  the  whole.  Friend- 
ship, for  instance,  was  symbolically  repre- 
sented in  the  circle  ;  love  in  the  ellipse. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  world,  as  it 
now  is,  will  be  80,000  jrears  ;  half  will  be 
a  period  of  ascendence,  and  half  of  descend - 
enco.  The  world,  as  yet,  is  only  in  its 
7000th  year ;  consequently  young  and  ibol- 
ish,  and  far  fVom  being  what  it  will  be. 
Grod  peopled  the  world  originally  with  stz- 
teen  distinct  races  of  men,  nine  of  wkioh 
were  placed  in  the  Old,  and  seven  in  the 
American  hemisphere.     All  these,  however, 
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were  macle  with  the  same  fundamental  dis- 
positions ;  and  hence,  their  mingled  progeny 
fomw  but  one  species.  God  has  also  re- 
served for  himself  the  |iower  of  eighteen 
supplefnentary  creations  of  men.  in  the 
act  of  creation  there  is  a  oonjunotion  of 
Austral  and  Boreal  Fluids;  hence,  as  the 
supplementary  oreaUons  come  to  take  place, 
the  earth  will  gradually  become  a  beautiful 
garden ;  the  masses  of  polar  ioe  will  be 
melted  away,  the  whole  sea  will  become 
navigable,  and,  the  salt  having  been  disen- 
gaged, will  at  length  consist  of  excellent 
Iresh  water,  which  sailors  may  drink. 

Tiie  soul  of  man  is  immortal ;  and  b 
subject  to  reproduction  in  new  forms— ^not, 
however,  as  the  Hindoos  say,  in  forms  either 
nobler  or  viler,  according  to  circumstances, 
but  always  in  forms  nobler  than  those  alrea- 
dy passed  through.  For  each  soul  there 
will  be  one  hundred  and  ten  transmigrations 
in  all.  The  various  planets,  also,  will,  at 
(he  periods  when  respectively  they  have  at- 
tained tbeir  full  developments,  exchange 
their  spiritual  burdens — each  planet,  as  it 
were,  emptying  itself  into  the  one  imme- 
diately above  it  in  the  scale  of  importance. 

Human  nature  is  a  compound  of  twelve 
distinct  passions: — five  sensitive,  which  to- 
gether made  up  the  desire  of  individual  en- 
joyment; four  affective  (love,  friendship, 
ambition,  and  family-feeling),  which  lead  to 
the  formation  of  groups ;  and  three  govern- 
ing or  distributive  (the  cdbdUste,  or  love  of 
intrigue,  the  aiiemanie^T  craving  for  variety, 
and  tlie  cmnposiie^  or  inspiration  of  art), 
which  produce  series.  As  group  is  the  as- 
sociation of  individuals,  so  series  is  the  as- 
sociation of  groups.  The  ultimate  tendency 
of  series,  again,  is  towards  unity ;  and  thus 
the  passion  for  unity  expresses  the  aim  and 
longing  of  the  whole  human  being,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  free  play  of  all  the  twelve  compo- 
nent  passions,  as  light  is  the  result  of  all  the 
prismatic  tints.  Conformity,  therefore,  to  this 
passion  for  unity,  or  in  other  words,  submis- 
sion to  the  law  of  passional  attraction  (at- 
traction paasionn^e),  is  the  true  theory  of 
conduct.  Duty  is  entirely  a  human  idea ; 
.attraction  only — ».  e.  physical  tendency, 
comes  from  Gcd.  The  distinction  between 
certain  passions  as  good,  and  others  as  bad, 
is  a  fallacious  mode  of  speaking;  all  are 
good ;  it  is  impious  to  resist  any  of  them  ; 
and  true  wisdom  consists  in  entire  aband6n- 
ment  to  tbeir  impulses.  What  we  call  evil 
or  wrong,  has  no  real  existence  ;  oil  misery 
has  its  origin  in  misconception.  The  pas- 
sions are  not  to  be  denoonced  or  struggled 
against ;  they  are  to  be  tiUUxed.  If  the 
medium  in  which  the  passions  act,  offers  re- 


sistanoe  to  their  free  play,  then  that  mediam 
must  be  modified. 

The  present  medium,  that  is,  society  as  it 
now  exists,  €Loes  offer  resistance  to  the  free 
play  of  the  passions.  All  is  confusion, 
irregularity,  compulsion,  misconception. 
"Between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
there  have  been  five  thousand  years  of  mis- 
understanding." How  shall  this  condition 
of  things  be  remedied  ?  How  shall  the 
present  confused  medium,  in  which  the  pas- 
sions  are  restrained,  be  made  to  evolve  a 
new  medium  in  which  they  shall  be  able  to 
act  freely  ?  By  what  means  shall  riches 
be  made  to  succeed  to  poverty,  truth  to  de- 
ceit, mutual  respect  to  oppression  and  revolt, 
happiness  to  misery  ?  Philanthropists  had 
announced  and  attempted  various  schemes 
having  this  object  in  view.  All  had  failed. 
The  scheme  which  he  proposed,  however, 
could  not  fail,  being  accordant  with  the  eter- 
nal mechanism  of  nature.  This  was  a  sys- 
tem for  the  association  of  mankind  in  indus- 
trial bodies,  on  the  principle  that  each 
individual,  while  forming  part  of  a  whole, 
should  yet  be  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
tendencies  and  inclinations.  "  The  disease 
which  devours  industry  isindustrial  anarchy 
or  incoherence."  The  cure,  therefore,  must 
consist  in  organization,  association,  harmo* 
nious  co-operation.  But  this  can  only  he 
secured  by  allowing,  in  the  first  place,  per- 
fect individual  freedom.  Labour  is  not  of 
itself  .  naturally  repugnant  to  man  ;  nay, 
man  is  so  constituted  as  to  find  his  only  true 
happiness  in  labour ;  but  the  happiness  to  be 
found  must  actually  lie  in  the  labour  in 
which  it  is  sought ;  in  other  words,  the  la- 
bour in  which  a  man  is  called  to  engage 
ought  to  be  of  the  kind  which  is  of  itself 
agreeable  to  him.  This  idea*  of  labour, 
pleasurable  for  its  own  sake  (travail  attray- 
anl),  was  one  on  which  Fourier  laid  im- 
mense stress.  As  the  English  squire  toils 
hard  in  a  fox-chase,,  and  yet  likes  the 
labour ;  so,  if  the  world  were  as  it  should 
be,  all  human  beings  would  do  as  they  felt 
inclined,  and  in  so  doing,would  enjoy  the  toil. 

In  order  to  realize  this  picture  of  a  world 
busy  and  at  the  same  time  happy,  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  nrmnkind  over  the  globe, 
in  cities,  towns,  villages,  hordes,  and  ham- 
lets, must  be  entirely  abandoned  ;  and  man- 
kind must  associate  themselves  anew  in  little 
masses  called  phalamces.  A  group,  Uiat  is, 
the  little  association  formed  by  the  operation 
of  the  sensitive  and  afiective  passions,  wouid 
number  usually  from  seven  to  nine  persons; 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty 4 wo  groups,  asso- 
ciated by  the  play  of  the  distributive  pas- 
sions, would  constitute  a  series ;  and,  lastly. 
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ttii  association  of  several  such  series,  repre- 
senting in  itself  the  supreme  tendency  to 
unity,  would  form  a  phalanx.  A  phalanx, 
therefore,  would  consist  of  about  1800  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  associated  together  for 
all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  forming  in  effect 
a  complete  little  community.  Bach  phalanx 
would  occupy  a  vast  barracks  or  system  of 
buildings  called  a  Phalangsiire,  which 
would  include  within  itself  a  church,  a  the- 
atre, dining-rooms,  picture  galleries,  an  ob- 
servatory, a  library,  work-rooms,  sleeping 
apartments,  and,  in  short,  every  possible  ac- 
commodation that  comfort  would  require  or 
iaste  suggest.  Every  phahmgsthre  would 
stand  in  the  midst  of  its  own  gardens  and 
grounds.  How  cheaply  even  splendour 
might  be  obtained  in  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  phalangittere — in  the  architecture,  in 
the  style  of  furnisliing,  and  also  in  the  cui- 
sine, the  success  of  the  modern  system  of 
clubs  might  show— of  the  principle  of  which 
the  Phalanx-system  would  in  some  respects 
be  but  an  extension.  In  the  life  of  the  plia- 
langst^re  all  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
their  own  bent— to  work,  or  be  idle ;  to 
Work  at  one  trade  or  at  several ;  to  be  socia- 
ble or  reliiing  in  their  habits.  The  wo- 
men  would  naturally,  according  to  the  af- 
fective instincts  of  their  sex,  dominate  in  the 
relations  of  family,  &c.,  while  the  men 
would  pursue  the  career  of  am  Wtbn  ;  never- 
theless, no  restraint  would  be  put  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  women  exceptional  in  their 
tastes  and  inclined  to  follow  a  profession — 
that  of  medicine,  for  instance.  As  for  the 
children ;  for  them,  too,  the  system  would 
be  one  of  attraction.  They  would  be  al- 
lowed to  sing,  romp,  read,  or  even  gorman- 
dize; only  all  these  manifestations  would 
■be  carefully  watched,  and  the  passions, 
which  they  indicated,  utilized.  From  all 
this  life  of  freedom,  some  might  say,  nothing 
but  confusion  would  result.  The  contrary, 
however,  would  be  tlie  case.  Labour,  ceas- 
ing to  be  repugnant,  would  organize  itself 
beautifully  ;  there  would  be  the  most  admi- 
rable classification  and  subdivision  of  em- 
ployments ;  all  sorts  of  machines  for  abridg- 
ing labour  would  be  introduced,  and  their 
invention  encouraged ;  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fhalangstire  there  would 
operate  the  most  wholesome  emulation. 
Every  member  would  be  secured  a  mnimwn 
of  income,  sufficient  to  supply  his  ordinary 
wants  ;  and  over  and  above  this  there  would 
be  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  profits  among 
the  efficient  members,  according  to  the  three 
categories  of  Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent. 
Of  these  Labour  would  have  the  preference, 
its  share  t>eing  as  five,  while  the  shares  of 
Capital  and  Talent   would  be  respectively 


as  four  and  three— Chat  of  Talent,  therefbr^, 
being  lowest. 

The  Phalanx-system  would  naturally  first 
be  introduced  into  the  field  of  agricnlturml 
lalx)ur.  There,  gradually  and  simply,  with- 
out disturbing  a  single  established  relation, 
it  would  succeed  by  its  own  merits.  Radi- 
ating thence  into  all  trades  and  professions, 
it  would  ultimately  prevail  over  the  whole 
globe.  Ttien  would  arise  a  new  sot  of  re- 
lations, associating  the  separate  phalanxes 
one  with  another,  according  to  the  ^most 
beautiful  series.  In  all  there  would  proba- 
bly be  about  500,000  phalanxes  on  the  earth. 
The  governor  of  a  single  phalanx  would  be 
called  a  Unarch  ;  the  governor  of  four  pha- 
lanxcs  a  Dnarch ;  the  governor  of  twelve 
phalanxes  a  Tetrarch  ;  the  governor  of  forty- 
eight  phalanxes  a  Douzarch  ;  and  so  on,  up 
to  the  governor  of  xUe  whole  world,  orOmni- 
arch.  This  association  of  the  phalanxes  by 
series  would  supersede  the  present  arrange- 
ment into  provinces,  nations,  4^c.,  perform- 
ing all  that  is  good  in  the  functions  of  such 
arrangements.  Certain  phalanxes  Would 
stand  related  to  one  designated  as  the  capital 
of  their  common  district ;  and  the  associat- 
ed districts  again  would  recognise  in  one 
established  spot  the  central  phalanx  of  the 
nation.  Finally,  there  would  be  one  gold- 
en-domed phalangstdre,  towards  which,  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  all  the  railways 
and  all  the  telegraphic  wires  would  con- 
verge ;  and  here  receiving  the  letters  of  all 
nations,  and  issuing  his  despatches— east, 
north,  south,  and  west,  would  sit  the  Omoi- 
arch  with  his  clerks.  This  phalangst^re 
should  be  somewhere  on  the  Bosphorus.  All 
general  planetary  business  would  be  trans- 
acted in  the  office  of  the  Omniarch.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  great  discovery  in  the  arts, 
such  aslhat  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt, 
or  of  the  publication  of  a  book  deserving  a 
place  among  the  world's  classics,  the  Omni- 
arch would  decree  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author  upon  all  the  phalangsteres.  A 
tax  of  five  francs  each  on  all  the  phalang- 
stdres  would  have  secured  to  James  Watt 
£100,000  for  his  steam-engine.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  a  sudden  ph3rsical  calamity  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as,  for  example,  an 
earthquake  or  inundation,  the  Omniarch 
would  instantly  despatch  an  industrial  army 
to  tlie  spot  to  repair  the  damage. 

Such,  described  as  literally  as  we  have 
been  able  from  our  authorities,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary system  which  Fourier  gave  to 
the  world.  Expounded  first  in  his  "Th^ 
rie  des  Quatre  Mouvements,"  published  in 
1806,  it  was  enlarged  and  completed  in  his 
**  Traits  de  1 'Association  Domestique-Agri- 
oole,"  published  at  Paris  in   1822  j  in  his 
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*^  NottTean  Monde  Indudtriel  et  Seoi^ire/' 
published  Id  1829  ;  and  in  a  work  which  he 
pubtished  in  1685,  entitled  "  False  Industry, 
Fragmentary,  Repugnant,  Deceitful ;  and 
the  Anti(k>te,  Natural  Industry,  Combined, 
Attractive,  Truthful,  giving  Quadruple 
Profit."  All  these,  works  are  in  form  the 
reverse  of  metluxlioal  or  artistic  ;  and  they 
abound  in  uncouth  words  and  phrases,  in- 
itented  by  the  author  to  express  his  meaning. 
Fourier  was  incapable  himself  of  the  task 
Gi  popular  exposition;  this  he  left  to  his 
followers.  In  another  respect  he  was  pe- 
culiar. Most  men  of  his  class  have  been 
contented  with  giving  to  the  world  a  few 
pregnant  aphorisms  containing  the  gist  of 
their  system ;  in  his  writings  there  is  a  per- 
fect deluge- of  the  most  rigidly  reasoned  and 
ingenious  details. 

The  sincerity  of  Fourier  has  never  been 
questioned.  He  always  talked  of  his  own 
theory,  says  M.  Reybaud,  as  of  a  fact  domi- 
nant in  the  world.  Living  in  a  state  of  iso- 
lation, and  dealing  only  with  the  symbols 
which  in  his  mind  had  come  to  stand  tor 
things  themselves,  he  had  solved,  as  he  fan- 
cied, a  gigantic  equation  ;  and  the  solution 
must  ultimately  be  accepted.  In  short,  as 
we  have  already  said,  his  mind  was,  in  some 
respect  or  other^  abnormal  in  its  structure, 
80  as  to  be  out  of  connexion  with  everything 
about  it.  Such  dogmas,  for  instance,  as 
those  which  we  have  described,  relating  to 
the  creation  and  duration  of  the  world,  indi- 
cate a  total  breaking  down  in  the  mind 
which  produced  them,  of  all  separation  be- 
tween the  organs  of  conception  and  belief. 
Aecordtng  to  the  samie  method  one  has  only 
to  think  anything  whatever,  like  a  Hindoo 
poet ;  and  then  assert  it  to  be  true.  One 
miffht  assert,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a 
ball  of  fresh  butter  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  the  assertion 
were  gravely  made,  there  would  be  little 
probalSlity  that  it  would  be  contradicted. 
Now,  there  are  many  minds^  Scotch  and 
English,  into  which  such  an  odd  fancy 
might  enter;  but  the  difference  between 
them  and  Fourier  is,  that  whenever  he  con- 
oeived  such  a  thing,  be  ran  a  great  risk  of 
believing  it.  Hence  the  gpravity  with  which 
he  could  talk  of  the  analogy  between  love 
sad  the  ellipee,  of  the  eighteen  supplement- 
ary creatures,  of  the  austral  and  boreal  flu- 
ids, of  the  future  omniarch  of  the  globe, 
^^.—- oonceptions  which  in  other  minds  only 
serve  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  snuff,  to  tickle 
the  faculties,  and  keep  them  awake.  He 
himself  seemed  to  be  aware  of  some  such 
(fifferenoe  between  hhnself  and  other  men. 
My  Hiree  systems,  cosmology,  ptfohology, 
and  <<  anakgy,"  he  $akl,  **  are  one 
yoL.  IX.  9 


another  thing  is  my  fourth,  that  of  passional 
attraction.      While  you  examine  it,  leave, 
the  others  alone.     If  in  them  I  have  been 
extravagant,   Newton    also    has   vrritten  a 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  between 
the  publication  of  Fourier's  first  work  and 
that  of  his  s^ond,  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  fourteen  years.  During  this  interval, 
or  from  1808  to  1822,  the  author  remained 
in 'the  same  obscure  position  that  he  had 
previously  held.  His  "  Theory  of  the  Four 
Movements"  fell  dead  upon  the  public; 
probably  not  twenty  persons  read  it.  It  was 
exactly  at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Saint-Simon,  with  considerably  greater  sue- 
cess,  was  maturing  his  views.  In  every 
country,  however,  there  are  minds  magneti- 
cally responsive  to  each  other  through  their 
very  singularities;  and  as  Saint-Simon 
found  converts  in  ardent  young  men  such  as 
Comte,  Rodrigues,  and  Thierry ;  so  in  1814, 
Fourier,  narrower  and  more  repulsive  as  his 
system  was,  found  an  adherent  in  a  person 
named  M.  Just  Muiron.  It  was  only,  howev- 
er, after  the  adhesion  to  Fourier  of  M.  Victor 
Consid^rant,  a  young  man  of  energy  and  high 
scientific  acquirements,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  "Ecole  Polytechnique,"  that  his 
system  began  decidedly  to  make  way. 
Seizing  on  the  social  philosophy  of  Fourier, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  cabalistic  science,  M, 
Consid^rant  devoted  himself,  with  far  hap- 
pier talents  for  exposition  than  his  master 
possessed,  to  the  task  of  diffusing  the  Fouri- 
erist  ideas  of  "  Pleasurable  La^ur,"  "  In- 
dustrial Co-operation,"  &c.  Between  1820 
and  1830,  Fourier's  own  works  also— his 
"Trait6  de  I'Association,"  &c.,  and  his  "Nou- 
veau  Monde."  were  making  his  system  bet- 
ter known.  Before  this  time  Fourier  had 
come  to  live  in  Paris,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
clerk  in  an  American  mercantile  house; 
and  here,  accordingly,  about  the  year  1829, 
he  might  be  seen,  a  little  thin  man  of  sixty, 
with  a  profound,  severe,  and  sad  old  face, 
plodding  along  the  streets,  nobody  speaking 
to  him. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
precisely  when  Saint-Simonianism  was  on 
the  decline,  that  Fourierism  burst  on  public 
notice.  Some  members  of  the  Saint-Simo- 
nian  school  attached  themselves  to  Fourier, 
among  whom  were  MM.  Jules  Lechevalier 
and  Abel  Transon ;  he  likewise  gained  a 
very  efficient  advocate  in  a  lady,  Madame 
Clarisse  Vigoreux.  By  the  instrumentality 
of  this  lady,  assisted  by  M.  Consid^rant  and 
Others,  an  attempt  was  made  to  exemplify 
the  system  in  a  model  Phalangstdre  anid 
agricultural  colony,  to  be  founded  at  Cond^- 
8ur« Vesgres.    The  attempt,  however,  failed ; 
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and  the  Confederates  were  obliged  to  con* 
tent  themselves  with  a  propagation  of  their 
views  through  the  press.  In  1836,  they 
founded  a  journal  called  "  La  Phalange," 
the  success  of  which  was  such  that  Fourier, 
before  his  death  in  October,  1887,  was  able 
to  count  a  number  of  disciples  in  whom  he 
could  be  sure  that  his  views  would  survive. 
Since  that  period,  chiefly  by  the  exertions 
of  M.  Consid6rant,  who  succeeded  to  the  va- 
cant chieflainship  of  the  sect,  Fourierism,  or 
at  least  the  social  philosophy  of  Fourier,  has 
continued  to  make  progress. 

The  promulgation  in  France  almost  con- 
temporaneously of  two  such  social  systems 
as  those  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  could 
not  fail  to  pnxiuce  immense  effects.  •  These 
effects  began,  as  we  have  seen,  to  manifest 
themselves  most  decidedly  between  the  years 
1830  and  1840.  The  Saint-Simonians,  in- 
deed, cohering  chiefly  in  virtue  of  a  com- 
mon  enthusiasm  for  progress,  and  a  common 
attachment  to  a  few  very  large  general 
ideas,  had  been  destroyed  as  a  sect;  but 
only  to  be  dispersed  through  society  as  sepa- 
rate missionaries,  each  in  his  own  way,  of 
doctrines  in  which  they  had  been  too  well 
trained  ever  to  forget  them.  Among  the 
highest  names  in  French  literature  between 
1830  and  1640,  were  men  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  Saint-Simonian  school.  M. 
Comte,  early  as  his  separation  from  the 
Saint-Simonians  had  been,  even  yet,  in  his 
self-selected  position  as  the  champion  of  a 
powerful  Atheistic  philosophy,  retained 
many  of  the  specific  ideas  of  his  old  master. 
Uniting  more  of  piety  and  sentiment  with 
the  Saint-Simonian  creed,  M.  Pierre  Leroux 
founded  the  sect  of  "  the  Humanitarians.'' 
From  him  as  her  speculative  master,  the 
celebrated  authoress,  Greorge  Sand,  derived 
the  propositions  which  constitute  the  didactic 
ingredient  in  her  novels.  Duveyrier,  Car- 
not,  and  Chevalier,  entered  the  lists  as  politi- 
cal and  economical  writers.  Lastly,  gather, 
inpr  round  him  the  relics  of  the  party,  M. 
Olinde  Rodrigues  continued,  in  an  humble 
way,  to  defend  the  memory  and  publish  the 
opinions  of  his  master.  Thus  of  the  Saint- 
Simonian  school  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
disintegrated,  only  to  be  dissolved  the  better 
through  society.  Fourierism,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  precise  in  its  scheme,  and  de- 
m^ding  in  its  disciples  a  more  narrow  con- 
formation of  mind,  has  maintained  its  nomi- 
nal existence  and  organization.  With  M. 
Consid^rant  as  its  head,  it  now  commands 
the  services  of  a  number  of  inferior  exposi- 
tors who  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  rha- 
langsterians ;  it  also  possesses  various  peri- 
odical organs  of  greater  or  less  note.  Mean? 
whilci  its  dootrinesi  thus  diffused,  and  min- 


gling with  tHose  which  were  more  purely 
Saint-Simonian,  have  descended  into  aU 
classes  of  society,  have  seized  all  deecrip- 
tions  of  minds,  and  have  been  varied,  modi^ 
fied,  and  expanded  into  all  conceivable 
forms,  from  the  most  rank  and  thorough- 
going Communism,  to  th^  mildest  advocacy 
of  the  extensioa  of  the  co-operative  princi- 
ple. 

Upon  a  whole,  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  may  be  summed 
up  in  this,  that  their  systems  deposited  in  the 
mind  of  the  French  nation  two  great  ideas, 
which  were  not  there  before — ^the  firtt^  thai 
European  society  was  approaching  a  crisis 
the  peculiarity  of  which  as  compared  with 
former  ones  would  consi^  in  this,  that  it 
would  be  an  industrial  revolution — in  other 
words,  a  revolution  by  which  not  only  would 
industrial  interests  come  to  predominate  in 
politics,  but  the  industrial  mind  itself  would 
be  admitted  to  the  mastery  in  the  administra- 
tion ;  the  second,  that  the  instrument  in  this 
change,  or  at  least  its  accompaniment,  would 
be  an  organization  of  the  labouring  classes 
into  compact  bodies  on  the  principle  of  co- 
operation and  common  responsibility.  The 
first  of  these  ideas  is  more  peculiarly  Saint- 
Simonian  ;  it  is  the  summary  expression  of 
Saint-Simon's  two  fundamental  principles, 
"L' Amelioration,"  &o.,  and  «*  A  Chacun," 
&c.  The  other  is  more  peculiarly  Fouri- 
erist,  involving  as  it  does  all  that  is  general, 
and  possibly  idl  that  is  valuable,  in  Fourier's 
bewildering  system  of  Phalanxes.  In  nei- 
ther idea,  simply  expressed  and  divested  of 
the  rubbish  attached  to  it,  is  there  anything 
absolutely  repugnant  to  good  sense,  or  irre- 
concilable with  Christian  belief.  Indeed,  by 
some  influential  men  in  our  own  country 
both  ideas  have  already  been  accepted— eo 
far,  at  least,  as  to  form  subjects  of  incessant 
meditation.  In  Mr.  Cobden,  fer  instance, 
we  see  the  first  idea,  or  at  least  a  fraction 
of  it,  developed  almost  to  the  pitch  of  bigo- 
try ;  hence  his  laughter  at  the  Duke's  letter, 
and  his  denunciations  of  the  ships  in  the 
Tagus. 

Both  ideas,  however,  must  rest  for  cre- 
dence upon  their  own  proofs  and  merits. 
Whether  it  be  true  that  society  is  approach- 
ing a  crisis  in  which  the  industrial  classes 
shall  assume  a  higher  position  than  they  have 
yet  held,  and  if  so,  by  what  means  the  tran- 
sition is  to  be  most  easily  and  peacefully 
effected — are  questions,  to  answer  which  one 
must  diligently  observe  the  current,  of  the 
times.  Whether,  again,  the  co-operative 
principle  be  safe,  practicable,  or  advanta^ 
peous  in  the  management  of  business ;  and 
if  so,  what  ferm  or  modification  of  it  is  the 
best— ^re  questioas  to  yield  an  snewer  ta 
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which  experiment  muet  assist  reflection. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  to  France  that  we  must  look 
for  our  arguments  and  illustrations.  There 
first  have  Uie  questions  been  formally  asked  ; 
and  there  first  have  they  been  put  to  the 
rough  issue  of  events.  It  is  our  part  to 
watch  and  profit  by  what  we  see.  Let  us 
attempt  accordingly  to  present  here  in  a 
condensed  and  collected  form  such  facts  as 
may  tend  to  show  on  what  precise  footing 
the  questions  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
industrial  classes,  and  the  organization  of 
labour  through  the  co-operative  principle, 
now  stand,  in  France.  And  first  we  shall 
allude  to  a  very  interesting  experiment  made 
some  years  ago  by  a  private  individual,  and 
which,  although  undertaken  for  purely  pri- 
vate  ends,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  has 
already  acquired  historical  importance. 

There  is  in  Paris,  now  or  lately  occupy, 
ing  the  house,  11,  Rue  Saint  Georges,  a 
master  house-painter,  named  Leclaire.  On 
an  average  M.  Leclaire  employs  two  hun- 
dred workmen.  For  some  time  after  com. 
mencing  business,  he  proceeded  on  the  same 
system  with  regard  to  his  workmen  which 
he  saw  others  practising — "  a  system  which 
consists,''  to  use  his  own  language,  <*  in  pay- 
ing the  workman  as  iittle  as  possible,  and  in 
dismissing  him  frequently  for  the  smallest 
fault."  Finding  this  system  unsatisfactory, 
he  altered  it ;  adopted  a  more  liberal  scale 
of  wages  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  retaining 
good  and  tried  workmen  permanently  in  his 
service,  to  produce  some  stability  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  establishment.  The  re- 
sult was  encouraging ;  but  still,  from  causes 
which  were  inevitable— among  which  he 
specifies  the  listlessness  of  even  the  best 
workmen,  and  the  waste  of  material  occa- 
sioned by  their  carelessness — his  profits  by 
no  means  answered  his  expectations ;  while 
his  position  as  a  master  was  one  of  continual 
anxiety  and  discomfort.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, on  a  total  change  of  system.  A  read- 
ing and  intelligent  man — he  had  heard  of 
the  speculations  regarding  the  applicability 
of  the  co-operative  principle  to  business ;  a 
firm  and  enterprising  man — be  was  willing 
to  try  the  experiment  at  his  own  risk.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  made  certain  necessary 
preparations,  he  announced  to  his  workmen, 
m  the  beginning  of  the  year  1842,  that, 
during  that  year,  he  was  to  conduct  his  esta- 
blishment on  the  principle  in  qu^tion ;  in 
other  words,  he  was  to  assume  them  all,  ibr 
that  year,  into  partnership  with  himself,  and 
fbrm  of  his  establishment  a  little  industrial 
association,  of  which  he  should  be  the  chief. 

The  details  of  his  scheme  were  as  follows : 
All  the  emphj^s  of  the  estaUishment'— M. 
Leclaire  himself  incladed^-were  jto  be  aU. 


lowed  r^ular  wages  as  in  other  establish- 
ments, each  according  to  his  rank  and  posi- 
tion—M.  Leclaire  a  salary  for  the  year  of 
6000  francs  (£240),  which  was  about  the 
sum  to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled 
by  his  services ;  his  journeymen  the  ordi- 
nary wages  of  about  four  francs  a  day  (a 
pound  a  week)  in  summer,  and  three  francs 
a  day  (fifleen  shillings  a  week)  in  winter; 
the  foremen  and  clerks  proportionably  more ; 
the  apprentices  proportionably  less.  These 
fixed  allowances  were  to  be  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  as 
regarded  his  men,  M.  Leclaire  guaranteed 
their  payment.  But  if  the  experiment  should 
succeed,  then,  after  the  sum-total  thus  ex- 
pended  in  wages  had  been  deducted,  and 
after  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment had  been  paid — such  as  rent,  taxes, 
material,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  capi- 
tal invested,  there  would  still  remain  some 
surplus  of  clear  profit.  Now  this  surplus, 
whatever  it  was,  M.  L  claire  undertook  to 
distribute  faithfully  amcMDg  all  the  members 
of  the  establishment,  each  sharing  in  the 
ratio  of  his  fixed  allowance — ^that  is,  receiv- 
ing exactly  that  proportion  of  the  profits 
that  he  received  of  the  total  wages-expenses. 
Thus,  supposing  the  business  of  the  year  to 
yield  in  all  £4200;  supposing  the  total 
wages-expenses  to  be  £2000,  and  the  outlay 
in  rent,  taxes,  material,  interest,  bad  debts, 
&c.,  to  be  £2000  more ;  then  there  would 
remain  £200  of  surplus  profits,  to  be 
divided  among  all  concerned.  Of  this 
sum  each  would  receive  that  proportion 
which  he  received  of  the  wages-expenses ; 
consequently,  M.  Ledaire's  own  share 
(£2000  :  £200  :  :  £240  :  £24)  would  be 
£24.  In  the  same  way  the  share  of  a  jour- 
neyman, whose  total  amount  of  wages  du- 
ring the  year  had  been  £40,  would  be  £4 ; 
of  a  clerk  or  foreman,  whose  wages  had 
been  £60,  the  share  would  be  £6 ;  of  an 
apprentice,  whose  wages  had  been  £4,  the 
share  would  be  8s.  Even  those  workmen 
who  should  have  been  but  a  few  weeks  in 
the  establishment  were  to  receive  in  the 
same  equitable  proportion;  the  value  of 
every  man's  services,  and  consequently  hie 
title  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  being  alwa3rs 
measured  by  the  amount  he  had  earned  in 
wages. 

These  arrangements  having  been  agreed 
to,  and  some  other  stipulations  having  been 
made,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  M.  Le- 
claire was  still  to  retain  the  usual  rights 
which  belong  to  a  master — ^was,  for  instance/ 
to  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  purchase  of 
materials,  the  undertaking  of  commissions, 
d^.,  the  experiment  wj»  fairly  and  fkitkMljr 
tried.    The  result  was  most  satis&etory. 
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'*  Not  one  of  his  journeymen/'  we  are  told, 
"  that  had  worked  as  much  as  300  days  ob- 
tained  less  than  1500  francs  (£60)  and  some 
considerably  more."  According  to  a  table 
now  before  us,  the  average  wages  per  day 
of  a  journeyman  house-painter  in  Paris  is 
d||-  francs ;  for  300  days  at  this  rate  the  re- 
turn would  be  1050  francs  (£42) ;  therefore 
it  would  appear  that  a  steady  journeyman 
in  M.  Leclaire's  establishment  earned  that 
vear  about  450  francs,  or  £18,  more  than 
his  brethren  in  other  establishments.  On 
the  supposition,  which  also  seems  the  correct 
one^  that  M.  Leclaire  paid  his  workmen,  in 
respect  of  their  fixed  wages,  at  the  usual 
rate,  this  sum  of  £18  would  represent  ex- 
actly  what  the  workmen  gained  by  the 
change  of  system.  For  M.  Leclaire,  him- 
self, the  gain  was  of  course  proportionate. 
To  the  £240  which  he  had  allowed  himself 
as  his  personal  salary,  he  would  add  about 
.  £100  as  his  proportion  of  the  profits ;  besides 
which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  drew  the 
iiiterest  of  his  invested  capital.  Even  as  a 
private  speculation,  therefore,  the  experiment 
was  successful — a  success  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  superior  zeal  and  care- 
fulness produced  among  the  workmen  by  the 
sense  of  common  interest  and  responsibility, 
or,  as  the  French  express  it,  soUdariie. 
Every  boy,  for  instance,  who  emptied  a 
pot  of  paint  into  the  kennel,  injured  himself 
and  his  comrades ;  and  although  he  might 
not  care  for  his  own  loss,  his  comrades  would 
take  him  to  task  for  theirs ;  hence  an  advan- 
tage in  the  system  not  possessed  by  that  of 
piece-work.  Morally,  also,  the  efiecls  of 
the  experiment  were  admirable ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  so  decided  was  the  success,  that 
M.  Leclaire  continued  the  system  on  trial 
during  (he  following  year,  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  kept  it  up  ever  since.'*' 

While  private  individuals  were  thus  put- 
ting  in  practice  in  their  own  affairs,  ideas 
derived  from  the  mass  of  Utopian  opinions 
that  had  been  set  forth  by  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier,  it  was  impossible  but  that  some  of 
these  opinions  should  begin  also  to  find  ac- 
ceptance with  those  public  men  whose  posi- 
tion as  leaders  of  what  was  called  the  liberal 
party  rendered  them  open  to  all  new  ideas  of 
a  political  tenor.  Precisely  as  the  Whig 
and  Radical  parties  in  this  country  have 
derived  many  of  their  working-propositions 
from  Bentham,  without  accepting  his  views 
in  the  masSy  so  the  Republican  party,  which 
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has  now  attaioAd  (o  power  in  France,  htm 
derived  much  of  its  vital  sap 'from  the  specu- 
lations of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier.  Even 
so  early  as  1833,  there  was  a  section  of 
the  Republican  party  which  had  expressly 
embraced  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  Saint-Si- 
monians;  as  if  the  suppression  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  sect  in  1832  had  not  really 
destroyed  its  vitality,  but  only  occasioned  its 
metempsychosis  into  the  world  of  politics* 
At  the  head  of  this  body  of  extreme  Repub- 
licans was  M.  Cavaignac — the  brother  of 
the  M.  Cavaignac  whom  the  present  Provi- 
sional Government  appointed  Governor-Ge^ 
neral  of  Algeria.  Forming  theipselves  into 
an  association,  and  entering  into  correspond 
dence  with  the  discontented  among  the 
labouriug  classes,  they  became  objects  of 
fear  and  suspicion  to  the  Government  of 
Louis- Philippe.  One  of  their  overt  acts  was 
the  publication  of  a  manifesto,  in  which,  in- 
dicating rather  than  declaring  their  opinions, 
they  reprinted  a  Declaradan  of  the  RighU  of 
Many  which  had  been  written  by  Robe- 
spierre, and  proposed  by  him  to  the  National 
Convention,  but  rejected  by  that  body  as 
subversive  of  admitted  principles.  In  this 
document  of  Robespierre,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  clause  waa  a  definition  of  pro- 
perty which  it  contained.  "  Property,"  said 
Robespierre,  "  is  that  portion  of  goods  which 
is  secured  to  a  man  by  the  laws."  To  this 
definition  of  property,  all  the  nK>re  startling 
from  its  clearness  and  Demosthenic  preci- 
sion, the  Associates  expressed  their  adhesion. 
It  tallied  exactly  with  a  certain  portion  of 
their  creed  as  Saint Simonians — ^that,  name- 
ly, which  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
Rights  of  Inheritance.  According  to  Ro- 
bespierre's  definition,  property  varied  as  the 
law ;  that  is,  as  the  general  sense  of  the 
community  investigating  its  own  wants; 
and  if  the  law  chose  to  decree,  for  instance^ 
that  no  man  should  be  entitled  to  bequeathe 
upwards  of  £10,000,  or  even  that  no  man 
should  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  posses- 
sions at  all  after  his  death,  then  society 
would  conform  to  those  conditions,  and  new 
ideas  of  property  would  arise.  In  these 
views,  audacious  and  destructive  as  they 
are,  one  sees  only  an  immense  extension  of 
the  principle  of  the  Roman  Agrarian  law. 

The  promulgation  of  such  views  by  Ca- 
vaignac and  his  associates  produced  a 
schism — if  a  friendly  private  controversy 
can  be  called  such — between  them  and  the 
more  moderate  and  practical  Republicansv 
of  whom  Armand  Carrel  was  the  chief  and 
representative.  Carrel,  who,  although  spe- 
culatively he  believed  much  that  the  Asso- 
ciates had  set  Ibrth  in  their  manifesto,  was 
yet  led  by  his  instinets  ss  a  man  of  aotioiu 
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to  select  the  immediate  and  practicable  in 
preference  to  the  remote  and  Utopian,  had  a 
difficult  part  to  act.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
had^  to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  men 
whom  he  respected ;  on  the  other,  he  had  to 
clear  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He 
effected  both  with  ^reat  skill ;  and,  afler  the 
attempt  of  Fieschi,  in  1835,  had  brought 
down  on  the  Republican  party  the  crus(}ing 
hand  of  the  Government,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
dividual prosecutions  for  treason,  and  the 
famous  September  laws  against  the  Press,  he 
was  able  to  retain  his  position  as  editor  of 
the  Nafianalj  while  Cavaignao  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  either  silenced  in  prison,  or 
driven  into  exile.* 

It  was  now  thought  that  Republicanism 
Was  at  an  end  in  France.  Even  Carrel, 
still  clinging  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  sorrow 
to  his  Republican  opinions,  believed  the 
cause  to  be  hopeless ;  ibr  to  him,  says  his 
biographer,  M.  Nisard,  "a  cause  deferred 
was  a  cause  lost."  in  this  belief  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  in  a  duel,  by  the  pistol- 
shot  of  M.  Gtrardin.  He  died  without  hope 
— his  party  ruined,  France  abject,  and 
Louis-Philippe  still  on  the  throne. 

Carrel,  however,  was  mistaken.  Repub- 
licanism was  to  revive  in  France  ;  and  this 
not  in  that  moderate  form  in  which  he  had 
advocated  it,  but  rather  in  the  extreme  and 
Utopian  form  from  which  he  had  dissented. 
Precisely  at  the  period  when  its  prospects 
were  gloomiest,  it  received  an  adherent  in  a 
young  man  of  literary  talent — M.  Louis 
Blanc.  Bom  in  Spain,  of  a  Corsican  mo- 
ther, and  described  as  being  of  extremely 
small  stature,  and  very  juvenile  appearance, 
he  threw  himself  with  precocious  ardour 
into  the  element  of  revolutionary  politics. 
The  result  was  his  "  History  of  Ten  Years," 
a  work  which  had  made  him  tolerably  well 
known  in  this  country,  even  before  the  thirty 
hours  of  February  had  elevated  him  to  so 
conspicuous  a  place  as  that  which  he  now 
occupies  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  and 
of  Burope.  It  is  only  now,  however,  that 
another  work  of  his — a  little  volume  on  "  The 
Organization  of  Labour" — begins  to  attract 
attention  among  us  insular  folks.  In  this 
Tolume,  published  originally  in  1839,  he 
expounds  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  Industrial 
Reform,  in  which,  hasty  and  crude  as  it  is, 
one  sees  the  amiable  enthusiasm  of  a  youth 
who,  having  mastered  the  prevailing  gene- 


*  As  some  of  the  facts  here  given  are  even  yet 
not  generally  known,  it  is  right  to  state  that  we  are 
indebted  for  them  to  the  anthor  of  the  article  on 
Armand  Carrel  in  No.  XI.  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Review — who  chanced  at  the  time  to 
be  at  Paris,  and  so  circumstanced  as  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  affair. 


ralities  of  the  Salnt-Simonians  and  of  Fou- 
rier, undertakes  to  cast  these  into  a  form 
which  shall  take  effect  in  the  world  in  spite 
of  Adam  Smith. 

"  Whenever,"  says  M.  Louis  Blanc,  "  the 
certainty  of  being  able  to  live  by  labour  does 
not  result  from  the  very  essence  of  the  estaU 
lished  social  institutions  there  iniquity 
reigns-"  This  is  his  fundamental  maxim  as 
a  revolutionist;  the  end  at  which  he  aims  as 
a  Reformer  is  expressed  in  language  partly 
Saint-Simonian  and  partly  Fourierist,  as  foU 
lows : — "  The  moral  and  material  amelionu 
tion  of  the  condition  of  all,  by  means  of  the 
firee  concurrence  of  all,  and  their  fraternal 
association."  More  specially,  that  which  he 
attacks  in  the  existing  constitution  of  society, 
is  the  system  of  competition,  or,  as  he  some* 
times  names  it,  of  individualism — that  '*  atro- 
cious mercantile  spirit,"  as  he  considers  it, 
by  which,  remorselessly  and  selfishly  using 
his  own  means  and  opportunities,  every  man 
in  business  tries  to  grow  richer  than  his 
neighbour.  For  the  mass  of  the  people,  he 
says,  this  system  of  competition  is  a  system 
of  extermination  ;  for  the  middle  classes  it  is 
an  incessant  cause  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ; 
in  England,  which  is  its  hotbed  and  peculiar 
seat^  it  has  produced  disaster  and  apoplexy  ; 
if  it  is  persisted  in,  war  between  England 
and  France  is  inevitable ; — therefore,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  for  the  good  of  man  and 
the  peace  of  Europe,  let  it  be  done  away. 
The  means  by  which  this  great  end  is  to  be 
achieved  he  thus  expounds. 

**Let  Government  be  considered  as  the  su- 
preme  regulator  of  production,  and,  as  such, 
invested  with  the  necessary  powers.  Its  task 
will  then  consist  in  making  use  of  the  weapon 
of  competition,  in  order  to  destroy  competition. 

"  Let  Grovernment  raise  a  loan  of  which  the 
product  shall  be  employed  in  the  creation  of 
social  workshops,  in  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  national  industry.  This  creation  requiring 
a  considerable  expenditure,  the  number  of  such 
workshops  shall  at  first  be  limited ;  in  virtue  of 
their  very  nature  they  will  possess  an  expansive 
power.  Government  being  considered  as  the 
sole  founder  of  the  social  workshops,  will  have 
the  right  to  draw  up  the  rules  ana  regulations, 
which  shall,  accordingly,  possess  the  force  of 
law.  Into  the  social  workshops  shall  be  admit- 
ted, as  far  as  the  capital  collected  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  tools  will  go,  all  workmen 
who  shall  offer  certificates  of  good  conduct 
Notwithstanding  that  the  false  and  anti-social 
education  given  to  the  present  generation  renders 
it  difficult  to  find  any  other  motive  of  emulation 
than  an  increase  of  pay,  the  salaries  will  be  equal ; 
as  a  totally  new  education  will  necessarily  change 
ideas  and  manners.  For  the  first  year  Grovern- 
ment will  regulate  the  hierarchy  of  functions. 
Afler  the  first  year  it  shall  no  longer  be  so.  The 
workmen  having  had  time  to  appreciate  one  an- 
other, and  all  l^ng  equally  uterested  in  the 
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success  of  the  association,  the  hierarchy  shall  be 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  election.  Every 
year  there  shall  be  rendered  an  account  of  the 
net  profit,  of  which  a  partition  shall  be  made 
into  three  parts ; — the  first  to  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  among  the  members  of  the  association ; 
the  iecond  to  be  employed,  1^^  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm ;  2dlyy 
in  the  mitigation  of  sach  distresses  as  may  fall 
on  other  trades ;  all  trades  owing  such  help  to 
each  other;  and  the  third,  to  furnish  tools  to 
such  new  members  as  choose  to  join  the  associ- 
ation. Into  each  association  formed  for  trades 
carried  on  by  large  numbers  together,  may  be 
admitted  also  persons  belonging  to  trades  which 
by  their  very  nature  must  he  scattered  and  con- 
fified  to  separate  spots ;  so  that,  in  this  way, 
each  social  workshop  may  consist  of  different 
professions,  grouped  around  one  great  trade,  as 
so  many  parts  of  one  whole,  obeying  the  same 
laws,  and  partaking^  of  the  same  mivantages. 
Every  member  of  the  social  workshop  should 
have  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  income  at  his 
own  pleasure,  bat  the  evident  economy  and  in- 
contestable excellence  of  the  system  of  life  in 
common,  would  not  fail  to  produce  out  of  the 
association  of  labours,  the  voluntary  association 
also  of  wants  and  pleasures.  Capitalists  could 
be  invited  to  join  the  association,  and  would 
draw  the  interest  of  the  capital  they  had  em- 
barked in  it,  which  interest  would  be  guaranteed 
to  them  on  the  budget;  but  they  should  not 
partake  of  the  profits  except  in  the  quality  of 
workmen. 

**The  social  workshop  once  set  a-going  on 
these  principles,  one  may  see  what  would  be  the 
result.  In  every  important  branch  of  trade,  that 
of  machine-making  for  example,  or  that  of  silk- 
manufacture,  or  cotton-manufacture,  or  that  of 
printing,  there  would  be  a  social  workshop  com- 
peting with  the  private  trade.  Would  the 
struggle  be  long  1  No ;  because  the  social  work- 
shop would  have  over  every  private  workshop 
the  advantage  that  results  from  the  superior 
economy  of  the  system  of  life  in  common,  and 
from  a  mode  of  organization  in  which  the  labour- 
ers without  exception  are  interested  in  producing 
fast  and  well.  Would  the  struggle  be  subver- 
sive 1  No  ;  because  the  Government  would  al- 
ways have  it  in  its  power  to  deaden  its  effects 
by  hindering  the  produce  of  its  own  workshops 
from  reaching  too  low  a  level." 

Now,  although  these  views  were  the  pri- 
vate speculatioQs  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and 
were  even  contravened  by  some  of  the  most 
liberal  politicians  and  economists  of  France, 
— as,  for  instance,  by  M.  Lamartine,  and, 
most  powerfully  of  all,  by  the  former  Saint- 
Simonian,  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  from  the  year 
1840,  such  views  of  an  indefinite  industrial 
reform  to  be  achieved  through  the  co-opera- 
tive principle  have,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
tinged  all  the  thinking,  and  all  the  writing 
of  the  high  French  Republicans.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  doubtless,  and 
the  knowledge  also  how  deeply  Communist 


ideas  had  taken  root  among  the  industrial 
classes,  in  all  large  towns  of  France,  that 
enabled  Louis  Blanc,  when  republishing  his 
"  Organisation  du  Travail,"  a  few  nK>nth8 
ago,  to  make  a  most  striking  prediction. 
"  We  are  called  Utopians,"  he  said,  "  by 
practical  men,  because  in  the  midst  of  a  r^- 
gime  so  corrupt  as  the  present,  we  indulge 
in  such  dreams  of  industrial  reform.  But 
what  would  have  been  said  of  a  man  who, 
during  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.,  had  enu- 
merated the  changes  that  were  actually  to 
take  place  within  a  few  years  ?  Well,  the 
partisans  of  the  new  social  order  are  this 
day  precisely  in  the  position  of  such  a  man. 
And,  assuredly,  between  the  existing  re- 
gime, and  the  application  of  our  ideas,  the 
distance  is  infinitely  less  than  was  that 
between  the  condition  of  society  that  sub- 
sisted on  the  eve  of  1789,  and  that  which 
subsisted  on  the  morrow." 

In  all  respects,  the  Revolution  of  Febru- 
ary last  was  an  industrial  Revolution — a 
Revolution  in  the  name  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  in  behalf  of  their  interests  as 
understood  or  misunderstood  by  themselves. 
This  is  its  peculiarity.  This  also  is  what 
it  professes  and  asserts  itself  to  be.  Not 
only  has  it  conferred  on  every  living  French- 
man a  vote,  and  on  every  Frenchman  above 
twenty-five  a  right  to  be  elected  into  the 
Legislature ;  but  it  has  proclaimed  its  de- 
termination that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
future  legislators  of  France  shall  be  work- 
men. "  Elect  workmen  largely,"  said  the 
National,  "  the  education  of  the  college  is 
not  favourable,  nor  that  of  the  workshop  un- 
favourable,  for  the  produce  of  the  eminent 
function  of  a  Deputy  to  the  National  As- 
sembly. To  use  a  figure,  the  admitted  ideas 
obtained  by  the  common  course  of  educa- 
tion are  a  paper  money  which  has  no  longer 
any  value  on  the  political  bourse.  Old  po- 
litical knowledge  consists  of  mere  pre- 
judices  acquired  under  former  r^gmes," 
They  err  greatly  who  consider  these  official 
declarations  of  the  wishes  of  the  Provisional 
Government  as  originating  in  mere  vulgar 
contempt  for  knowledge.  To  this  the  fact 
that  while  demanding  the  return  of  the 
workmen  as  Deputies  they  have  also  largely 
encouraged  the  election  of  artists  and  mea 
of  philosophic  reputation,  above  all  social 
philosophers,  is  a  sufficient  contradiction. 
Daring  as  the  language  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  with  regard  to  the  elections, 
has  been,  and  mischievous  as  may  be  its 
efifects,  it  is  deliberate,  and  proceeds  on  a 
deep  principle.  The  new  regime,  they  say, 
is  to  be  an  industrial  one ;  it  is  necessary, 
above  all,  then,  that  the  industrial  classes 
be  allowed  to  reveal  themselves  and  all  that 
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is  in  them,  even  though  for  months  the  re- 
YelatioQ  should  consist  in  mere  clamour  and 
vociferation.  The  transition  must  be  made, 
they  say,  some  time  or  other ;  as  well  have 
it  now. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  modified  Com- 
raunism  which  builds  itself  on  the  co-opera- 
tive principle,  the  Revolution  has  in  a  man- 
ner adopted  it.  Scarcely  were  the  three 
days  of  February  over,  when  two  important 
companies,  viz.  the  proprietors  of  the  Presse 
newspaper,  and  the  directors  of  the  North- 
em  Railway,  announced  their  intention  to 
conduct  the  business  over  which  they  re- 
spectively presided  on  the  Leclaire  system. 
Various  other  private  companies,  we  believe, 
have  followed  their  example  ;  in  one  case — 
that  of  an  establishment  at  Havre,  the  ope- 
ratives are  said  to  have  demanded  the  privi- 
lege  of  partnership.  Nor  has  Crovernment 
been  idle.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  san- 
guine Louis  Blanc,  four  great  social  worK- 
shops  have  been  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  to  which 
barracks  are  to  be  attached  when  the  scheme 
is  complete,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ope- 
ratives and  their  families.  And,  lastly,  in 
order  as  it  were  to  sow  the  whole  soil  of 
France  with  so  many  Communist  centres, 
from  which  the  change  may  spread  over  so- 
ciety,  the  intention  is  to  empower  Govern- 
ment  to  undertake,  or  as  it  were  to  buy  up, 
by  ihe  device  of  a  sinking-fund,  bankrupt 
concerns,  which  it  shall  stock  with  workmen 
associated  on  the  co-operative  principle.  By 
the  competition  of  these  State  workshops 
with  the  private  ones,  Louis  Blanc  expects 
that  the  system  will  extend  itself.  Mean- 
while, fortunately,  the  other  side  is  not  un- 
represented. M.  Michel  Chevalier,  in  par- 
ticular,  has  again  come  forward  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  schemes  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and 
a  defender  of  the  interests  which  he  attacks. 
The  services  of  such  a  man,  an  ardent  de- 
votee as  he  is  of  social  amelioration,  and  yet 
competent  as  he  is  by  his  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  political  economy,  to  ex- 
pose what  is  Utopian  in  these  speculations  of 
the  Communists,  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
himself,  and  his  associates  in  the  more  vio- 
lent section  of  the  Provisional  Grovernment, 
MM.  Ledru  Rollin,  Albert,  and  Flocon,  oc- 
cupy an  almost  conservative  position,  as 
compared  with  certain  popular  leaders  not 
in  the  Grovernment.  At  the  head  of  the 
Communists,  specially  so  called,  who  carry 
the  ideas  of  life  in  common  and  equality  of 
conditions,  to  their  utmost  lengths,  are  two 
men  of  great  influence  with  the  working 
classes,  MM.  Cabet  and  Blanqui ;  and  even 
as  we  write,  these  leaders  are  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  Provisbnal  Government, 


and  force  on  the  Revolution  a  stage  fhr- 
ther. 

To  what  crashes  these  experiments  may 
lead  no  one  can  tell.  Dreamy  enthusiasm 
is  destined,  we  fear,  to  be  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. Capital  will  hasten  away  out  of  a 
country  where  the  natural  laws  by  which  it 
seeks  to  expand  itself  are  violated.  In  the 
vain  endeavour  to  share  equally  out  among 
the  producers  the  profits  of  their  labour,  the 
stimulus  to  production  will  everywhere  be 
lessened — in  some  quarters  will  altogether 
be  destroyed.  In  ridding  himself  of  the 
tryanny  of  his  employer,  the  poor  labourer 
will  rid  himself  also  of  the  means  of  employ, 
ment.  Nor  can  any  State  step  in  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  grand  body  of  capitalists 
by  whom  the  industry  of  the  country  has 
been  hitherto  sustained.  It  does  so  at  ex- 
tremest  peril.  We  should  care  comparative- 
ly little  if  all  that  these  experiments  were  to 
end  in  was  a  simple  disappointment ;  if  after 
having  tried  and  failed,  industry  cheerfully 
returned  to  its  old  channels;  but  what  if  the 
failure  shall  come  amid  the  cries  of  a  fa- 
mishing population — what  if  crime  shall  fol- 
low quick  in  the  wake  of  want — and  what 
if  the  vexed  chagrin  of  the  needy  shall  cry 
for  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their  rulers 
who  may  not  make  good  what  they  promised 
— and  what  if  their  rulers  shall  try  to  turn 
off  from  themselves  the  vengeance  by  open- 
ing up  for  it  the  vent  of  war  ?  What  if 
disorganization  at  home,  and  bloodshed 
abroad,  shall  be  the  fruit  of  their  Utopian 
and  unchristian  attempts  to  rc-organize  ? 
We  wait  to  see  the  issues — in  fear,  we  ac- 
knowledge, more  than  in  hope ;  but,  mean- 
while, let  us  look  on,  and  be  ready  to  appro- 
priate the  lessons  which  Paris  shall  be 
teaching  us.  If  out  of  the  social  chaos 
which  its  vehement  and  susceptible  inhabit- 
ants are  preparing,  almost  of  design,  for 
their  country,  any  idea  good  and  practical, 
with  proofs  and  corroborations  attached  to 
it,  shall  emerge,  let  us  give  it  at  once  due 
welcome,  nor  quarrel  with  it  because  of  the 
quarter  whence  it  comes.  And  surely,  even 
already,  there  is  one  lesson  clearly  enough 
written  out  in  the  light  of  this  great  out- 
break. Let  us  try  now  all  the  more  ear- 
nestly, through  the  neglected  multitudes  of 
the  lower  class  among  ourselves,  to  spread 
the  spirit  of  an  intelligent  and  healthful 
Christianity  ;  for  had  such  a  spirit  pervaded, 
to  any  extent,  the  population  of  Paris,  it  had 
been  saved  all  the  horrors  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future.  The  hope  of  the  neglected  chil- 
dren  of  toil  had  found  better  and  more  satis- 
fying objects  to  rest  upon,  and  their  sense  of 
injury  had  made  other  and  more  legitimate 
manifestations. 
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AtT.  YUl.—Mmcir  <f  the  JJft  rf  EUza^ 
beih  Fryy  with  Extracts  from  her  Journal 
and  Letters.  Edited  by  two  of  her  Daugh- 
ters.    Id  2  vols.     LondoD. 

Ths     Egyptians,  when  they    ranged    the 
mummies  of   their   ancestors    around   the 
rooms  in  which  they  held  their  family  ban- 
quets, must  often  have  been  painfully  struck 
by  the  contrasts  between  their  recollections 
of   such   of   them  as  they   had  seen  and 
heard  alive,  and  the  embalmed  remains  in 
their  cases  before  their  eyes.     The  senti- 
ment of  filial  piety  which  in  every  age  has 
dictated   attempts,  miserably  inadequate  at 
best  to  preserve  all  that  can  be  preserved 
of  the  dead  in  these  days  of  the  printing- 
press,  embodies  itself  in  memoirs  and  bio- 
graphies.    Indignant  critics,  who  find  their 
tables  loaded  with  the  memoirs  of  persons 
uninteresting  to  them,  have  a  stereotyped 
complaint  against  the  evil.     Readers  in  the 
public  libraries  complain  that  sound  litera- 
ture will  soon  be   drowned,  being  already 
chin-deep   among  the   biographies  of   no- 
bodies.    Indeed  some  impatient  gentlemen 
propose  sanitary  measures  for  the  health  of 
the  republic  of   letters,   and  would  abate 
biographical  nuisances  by  an  improved  sys- 
tem  of   critical  sewerage.     Now,   against 
all  this  outcry  we  beg  leave  to  protest.     The 
evil  complained  of  is,  we  submit,  not   an 
evil  but  a  good.     Were  biographies  to  be  as 
common  as  tomb-stones,  there  would  be  no 
harm  done.     Were  a  man  of  these  times 
to  be  surrounded  in  his  library  with  me- 
moirs of  his  ancestors,  as  the  Egyptian   in 
his  banquet-hall  was  surrounded  with  mum- 
mies, the  sentiment  of  filial  piety  would  be 
expressed  in  the  way  most  accordant  with 
the  age,  and  embodied  in  the  shape   most 
beneficent  for  society,  which  it    has  ever 
yet  assumed  in  the  civilized  world.     Truth- 
fully written  and  carefully  indexed,  these 
mummies   in   boards  and   type   would   in- 
crease knowledge  and  promote  virtue.    They 
would  supply  materials  for  works  of  genius. 
They  would  promote  historical  and  social 
truth — their   rival    statements    issuing    in 
closer  approximations  to  accuracy  and  real- 
ity.    The  best  deeds  and  sayings  of  our 
forefathers  would  be  preserved  as  incentives 
to  goodness  and   truthfulness    by  their  de- 
scendants.     Carefully  indexed,   truthfully 
written,  and    well    illustrated    biographies 
would  therefore  be  memorials  of  the  dead 
not  less  beautiful  than 

**  The  scDlptured  nm  and  animated  bust ;" 

and  more  useful  and  instructive  than  tomb- 
stones and  monuments.     In  fact,  these  seem 


to  be  nothing  better  than  improveBMoti  oit 
the  flat  stone  or  the  rude  caini  of  the  savage 
state,  while  biographiea  ought  to  be  produced 
by  the  highest  arts  of  civilization,  of  the 
pen  and  the  press,  the  artist's  pencil,  the 
engraver's  burine,  and  the  marvels  of  the 
Daguerreotype.  They  would  preserve  hu- 
man experiences  too  precious  to  be  lost. 

But  no  biography  can  prevent  the  con- 
trast between  the  recollection  of  the  person 
and  the  portraiture  of  the  book  from  being 
impressive.  Coleridge  said,  "  I  do  not 
believe  in  ghosts,  I  have  seen  so  many 
of  them."  Sir  Walter  Scott  records  that 
once  just  after  he  had  been  writing  about 
Lord  Byron,  then  recently  deceased,  when 
he  entered  a  room  into  which  the  moonlight 
was  streaming,  he  saw  the  noble  poet  before 
him  as  vividly  as  ever  be  had  seen  hinn 
alive.  Less  in  degree,  but  liimilar  in  cha- 
racter, is  the  efiect  of  a  good  biography. 
The  mind  sees  the  person.  The  imagina- 
tion of  its  own  ethereal  materials  recreates 
the  dead,  not  merely  in  form,  complexion 
and  colour,  attitude  and  dress,  but  the  spirit 
reappears,  and  the  degrees  become  apparent 
in  which  it  was  influenced  by  good  or  evil^ 
material,  social,  or  divine  things. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  Mrs. 
Fry  is,  that  she  was  a  lady  who  devottd  her. 
self  to  theimprovementof  the  prison  discipline 
of  Europe.  Persons  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  crime — the  gi* 
gantic  horror,  the  demoniac  aspect  of  man 
— know  that  she  was  a  heroine  who  devoted 
her  life  to  confront  it  and  mitigate  it,  ac- 
cording to  her  light.  Born  in  the  month  of 
May,  1780,  and  dying  in  the  month  of  October 
1845,  Providence  assigned  to  her  sixty-five 
years  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  work. 
What  it  was,  how  she  was  fitted  for  it,  and 
how  she  did  it,  will  not  take  us  many  pages 
to  tell.  Readers  who  know  how  rapidly 
crime  is  increasing  among  us  ;  our  crimi- 
nals multiplying  faster  than  our  people ; 
our  young  criminals  increasing  faster  than 
our  adult  criminals,  will  give  tliis  theme  a 
portion  of  their  attention,  and  own  the  in- 
terest and  importance  of  the  story  of  such 
a  life,  even  in  days  when  thrones  are  made 
bonfires,  and  the  streets  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Europe  are  broken  up  into  barricades. 

Men  might  wonder  at  the  state  of  the 
criminal  code,  and  the  condition  of  prison 
discipline  only  tliirty  years  ago ;  but  the 
persons  who  wonder  need  only  open  their 
eyes  a  little  to  see  many  things  in  this  year 
of  Grace  1848,  which  will  equally  be 
marvels  to  the  people  of  1878.  Of  course 
until  she  had  passed  her  thirtieth  year  a  lady 
cpuld  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  much 
time  to  devote  to  subjectB  of  public  interest, 
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haTing  ample  occupation  In  the  duties  of  a 
daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother.  In  the  year 
1818  four  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
all  well-known  to  Elizabeth  Fry,  visited 
some  persons  in  Newgate,  who  were  under 
sentence  of  death.  At  this  time,  William 
Forster,  one  of  their  number,  induced  her  to 
inspect  personally  the  state  of  the  women 
in  the  prison  of  Newgate.  During  the  fol- 
lowing three  years,  her  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Samuel  Hoare,  induced  her  to  accompany 
him  to  witness  the  neglected  state  of  the 
women  in  the  House  of  Correction,  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields.  Two  of  her  brothers-in-law, 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  were  at  this  time  occupied  in  form- 
ing a  society  for  the  reformation  of  the  juve- 
nile depredators  who  infested  London  ^n 
cangs.  The  conversation  in  her  family  and 
friendly  circle  directed  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Fry  to  the  shameful  condition,  especially  of 
female  prisoners,  everywhere,  at  home  and 
abroad,  thirty  years  ago.  The  labours  of 
Howard  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  ;  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons  were  openly  violated,  in  the  great 
majority  of  jails.  For  counties  and  bo- 
roughs an  old  gatehouse  or  a  crumbling  feu- 
dal castle,  with  its  deep  dungeons  and  close 
cells,  and  windows  overlooking  streets,  often 
formed  a  common  prison  for  offenders  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  grades  of  crime. 
Safe  custody  was  the  chief  thing  thought  of, 
and  heavy  irons  the  chief  means  of  secur- 
ing it.  Dirt  and  disease  abounded ;  the 
women  were  imperfectly  separated  from 
the  men  ;  idleness,  gambling,  drinking, 
swearing,  and  obscenity,  were  habitual 
among  all  the  prisoners.  In  fact  and  in 
brief,  prisons  generally  were  described  as 
"  hells  above  ground."  To  encounter  crime 
in  its  most  concentrated  forms  in  these  pande- 
moniums, was  the  task  Elizabeth  Fry  con- 
fronted. 

— ."  The  raffian  gaze,  the  savage  gloom 
That  reigns  where  guilt  and  misery  find  a  home ; 
Guilt  chained,  and  misery  purchased,  and  with 

them 
All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn — 
•>  The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  the  insaltinff  leer, 
Of  shame,  all  fixed  on  her  who  ventures  uere. 
Yet  all  she  braved." 

The  state  of  criminal  discipline  was  only 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  practice  of  the 
orifiEiinal  code.  Life  was  treated  as  nothing, 
property  as  everything;  and  men  were 
hung  for  stealing  the  value  of  a  crown. 
Public  executions  were  shamefully  frequent. 
Mrs.  Fry,  assisted  by  many  other  philan- 
thropists, devoted  herself  to  mitigate  a  sys- 
tem, aet  Dp  by  law,  which  if  it  had  been 


carried  into  efibct,  it  was  calculated  would 
hang,  before  the  Old  Bailey  alone,  two 
victims  every  week,  and  cause  four  execu- 
tions daily,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Mrs.  Fry,  as  a  Quaker, 
believed  a  religion  which  does  not  desire 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  his  repentance 
and  his  life.  Penitence  is  a  more  desirable 
amende  to  God,  duty,  or  law,  than  punish^ 
ment.  To  conceive,  therefore,  the  task  to 
which  Mrs.  Fry  devoted  herself  we  must 
realize  that  she  tried  to  mitigate  the  sangui- 
nary ferocity  of  a  criminal  code,  which  made 
punishment  superior  to  penitence,and  that  her 
especial  work  was  to  transform  hells  "  above 
ground  "   into  schools  of  reformation. 

Blizabeth  Fry  was  fitted  for  her  task  by 
the  complete  contrast  between  her  life  and 
the  scenes  presented  by  the  prisons  of  her 
country.  In  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
true  sense  of  the  term,  she  was  well-bom — 
a  blessing  not  sec6nd  in  importance  to  being 
well-bred.  By  her  mother's  side  she  was  a 
great-grand-daughter  of  Robert  Barclay, 
the  apologist  of  the  Quakers.  By  her 
fathers  side  she  was  descended  from  a 
merchant  of  Norwich,  who,  in  early  life, 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
when  it  was  first  founded  by  George  Fox. 
Puritanism,  however  fi&shionable  it  may 
have  been  to  malign  and  ridicule  it,  has 
been  the  highest  form  ever  yet  assumed  by 
the  moral  life  of  these  kingdoms.  Eliza- 
beth Gurney  therefore  inherited  the  most 
saintly  and  heroic  ideas,  the  best  and  purest 
principles,  ever  yet  accessible  to  the  natives 
of  these  islands.  Her*s  was  the  best  of  in- 
heritances,  and  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  term  can  be  used  without  shaming  the 
lips  which  use  it,  she  was  bom  of  the  best, 
the  apio'roi. 

The  parents  of  Elizabeth  Gumey  were 
intelligent  and  liberal  to  an  unusual  degree, 
and  brought  their  children  up  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  science,  the  beauties  of  nat^jre, 
and  the  principles  of  piety.  Their  affection 
for  their  children  was  unbounded,  and  their 
wealth  suiTioient  to  enable  them  to  bring 
them  up  amidst  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  all  the  elegances  of  life.  Let  us 
visit  Earlham  Hall,  on  asimomer  evening,  in 
1786.  It  is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Bacon 
family,  large  and  irregular,  in  the  middle 
of  a  well-wooded  park ;  the  clear  Wensome 
winds  by  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  stream 
overhung  by  old  trees,  there  is  an  avenue 
where  a  family  of  twelve  children  are  read- 
ing, sketching,  walking,  playing.  On  the 
south  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  noble 
lawn  flanked  by  groves  of  trees,  and 
sprinkled  over  with  long  grass  and  wild 
flowers.      Elizabeth  Gurney  was  one  of 
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twelve  childreii  brought  up  in  this  old 
English  home,  where  there  were  combined 
in  the  "  accident  of  her  birth"  all  the 
material  comforts  of  aristocratic  life  in 
England  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
all  the  moral  and  priceless  blessings  of  an 
education,  which  combined  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  mental  capacities  all  the  civili- 
zation of  her  age,  and  for  the  development 
of  her  moral  nature  all  the  principles,  pre- 
cepts, and  examples  of  the  highest  form  of 
Christianity.  Whether  considered,  there- 
fore, in  reference  to  moral,  religious,  mental, 
or  social  circumstances,  Elizabeth  Gur- 
^^7  grew  up  a  tall  healthy  fair-haired 
and  bright-eyed  girl,  amidst  circumstances 
which  could  not  have  been  made  much 
more  favourable  for  her  had  the  best  in- 
fluences of  Europe  been  culled  and  brought 
around  her,  to  produce  in  her  character  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Christian  and 
English  gentlewoman.  Lessons  of  piety 
were  sweetened  to  her  by  parental  love, 
and  the  care  of  her  parents,  the  advantages 
of  their  position,  the  moral  safety  of  the 
sect  to  which  they  belonged,  combined  to 
make  her  early  lot  and  her  youthful  train- 
ing as  completely  as  possible  the  contraries 
of  the  birth  and  breeding  of  the  women 
destined  to  become  the  objects  of  her  care. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  she  lost  her  mother. 
Her  father  mixed  in  the  society  of  Norwich 
with  a  freedom  unususd  in  members  of  his 
sect ;  and  his  daughters  became  acquainted 
with  some  intelligent  families  of  Norwich 
who  had  imbibed  the  scepticism  of  the  age. 
Even  the  Quakers  are  divided  into  plain 
and  gay.  In  her  girlhood  Elizabeth  Fry 
inclined  pretty  decidedly  to  the  gay  party. 
The  red  coats  attracted  her  fancy  at  seven- 
teen more  than  the  drab,  and  a  royal  prince, 
Frederick  William,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  being  quartered  at  Norwich, 
we  find  her  questioning  herself—"  Why  do 
I  wish  so  much  for  the  Prince  to  come  ?" 
One  William  Savery,  a  Quaker  preacher, 
had  produced  some  impression  on  her  mind 
on  Sunday  the  4th  February,  1708  ;  but  on 
the  Tuesday  she  says — 

"6A. — My  mind  has  by  degrees  flown  from 
religion.  I  rode  to  Norwich,  and  had  a  very 
serious  ride  there ;  bat  meeting,  and  being  looked 
at  with  admiration  bv  some  officers,  brought  on 
vanity ;  and  I  came  home  as  full  of  the  world  as 
I  went  to  the  town  full  of  heaven." 

The  religious  impression  produced  on  her 
mind  by  the  preaching  of  William  Savery, 
on  the  most  eventful  day  of  her  life,  and 
one  redolent  ultimately  of  good  for  Europe, 
is  thus  described  by  her  sister  Richenda : — 


**  On  that  day  we,  seven  sisCars,  sat  as  oswl 
in  a  row,  under  the  gallery,  at  Meeting ;  I  sat  by 
Betsy.  William  Savery  was  there.  We  liked 
having  yearly  Meeting  friends  come  to  preach ; 
it  was  a  little  change.  Betsy  was  generally 
rather  heedless  at  Meeting ;  and  on  this  day  I  re- 
member her  very  smart  boots  were  a  great 
amusement  to  me ;  they  were  purple,  laced  with 
scarlet 

^At  last  William  Savery  began  to  preach; 
his  voice  and  manner  were  arresting,  and  we  all 
liked  the  sound.  Her  attention  became  fixed ;  at 
last  I  saw  her  begin  to  weep,  and  she  became  a 
good  deal  agitat^.  As  soon  as  Meeting  was 
over,  I  have  a  remembrance  of  her  making  her 
way  to  the  men's  side  of  the  Meeting,  and  having 
found  my  father,  she  begged  him  if  she  migM 
dine  with  William  Savery  at  the  Grove,*  to 
which  he  soon  consented,  though  rather  sur- 
pif^ed  at  the  request;  we  went  home  as  usual, 
and,  for  a  wonder,  we  wished  to  go  again  in  the 
afternoon.^  I  have  not  the  same  clear  remem- 
brance of  this  Meeting ;  but  the  next  scene  that 
has  fastened  itself  on  my  memory,  is  our  return 
home  in  the  carriage.  Betsy  sat  in  the  middle, 
and  astonished  us  all  by  the  great  feeling  she 
showed.  She  wept  most  of  the  way  home. 
The  next  morning  William  Savery  came  to 
breakfast,  and  preached  to  our  dear  sister 
after  breakfast,  prophesying  of  the  high  and  im- 
portant calling  she  would  be  led  into.  What 
she  went  through  in  her  own  mind  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  results  were  most  powerful  and  most 
evident  From  that  day  h<^r  love  of  pleasure  and 
of  the  world  seemed  gone." 

Ere  the  month  was  out,  her  religious  im- 
pressions were  tested  by  a  visit  to  London. 
The  conflicts  in  her  mind  between  religion 
and  pleasure  are  expressed  so  truthfully 
and  instructively  in  her  journal,  that  we 
must  quote  them.  She  seems  always  to 
have  had  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  true  human 
being — the  outward  appearance  was  always 
accordant  with  the  inward  feeling,  and  the 
ring  of  reality  was  always  to  be  heard  in 
her  words : — 

**  February  24ih. — At  last  landed  safely  here 
(London);  it  is  very  pleasant  in  some  things, 
very  unpleasant  in  others.  On  Monday,  I  do 
not  think  it  unlikely  I  shall  go  to  the  play. 
Tuesday  I  expect  to  spend  quietly  with  Dr. 
Lindoe  and  Mrs.  Good.  On  Wednesday  I  hope 
to  see  the  Barclays,  and  to  have  a  dance.  On 
Thursday  I  expect  to  be  with  Amelia  Opie,  and 
so  on  for  different  days. 

"26/*.— Although  I  told  Wm.  Savery  my 
principles  were  not  Friendly,  yet  I  fear  I  should 
not  like  his  knowing  of  my  going  to  the  play. 
I  think  such  religion  as  his  must  attract  an  athe- 
ist; and  if  there  were  many  sueh  Quakers  as 
he  is,  the  Society  would  soon  increase. 

"  Monday,  26/A. — ^I  went  to  Drury  Lane  in  the 
eveninff.  I  must  own  I  was  extremely  disi^. 
pointed ;  to  be  sure  the  house  is  grand  and  dM, 
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slhig;  but  I  had  no  other  feeHng  whikt  there 
than  that  of  wishing  it  over.  I  saw  Banister, 
Mra.  Jordan,  and  Miss  Dechamp.  I  was  not  at 
all  interested  with  the  plav ;  the  music  I  did  not 
much  like ;  and  the  truth  is,  my  imagination  was 
to  raised  that  it  must  have  fallen  had  the  play 
been  perfect 

*'  Tuesday, — I  went  to  the  play  at  Covent 
Garden ;  I  still  continue  not  to  Uke  plays. 

"  Wednesday^  28/^ — We  were  out  this  morn- 
ing; I  felt  proud,  vain,  and  silly.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  had  a  dance. 

**  Thursday,  March  \st. — ^I  own  I  enter  into 
the  gay  world  reluctantly.  I  do  not  like  plays. 
I  thinic  them  so  artificial  that  they  are  to  me  not 
interesting ;  and  all  seems  so,  so  very  far  from 
pare  virtue  and  nature.  To-night  I  saw  Hamlet 
and  Bluebeard ;  I  suppose  that  nothing  on  the 
stage  can  exceed  it  There  is  acting,  music, 
scenery,  to  perfection ;  but  I  was  £flad  when  it 
was  over ;  my  hair  was  dressed,  and  I  felt  like  a 
monkey.  London  is  not  the  place  for  heartfelt 
pleasure,  so  I  must  not  expect  to  find  it 

**4/A. — ^I  feel  uncharitably  towards -^-^—;  I 
said  uncharitable  things  of  them,  and  gave  way 
to  inclination,  for  I  own  I  love  scandal,  though  I 
highly  disapprove  of  it ;  therefore  it  is  the  more 
eommendable  if  I  overcome  it. 

"  bth. — ^I  took  a  lesson  in  dancing,  and  spent 
the  day  quietly. 

**  1th. — I  went  to  Meeting  in  the  evening.  I 
have  not  enough  eloquence  to  describe  it  Wil- 
liam Savery's  sermon  was  in  the  first  part  very 
afiboting ;  it  was  from  the  Revelations.  He  ex- 
plained his  text  beautifully  and  awfully — most 
awfully — ^I  felt  it  He  next  described  the  sweets 
of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  How  he 
did  describe  it !  He  said  the  deist,  and  those  who 
did  not  feel  devotion,  looked  at  nature,  admired 
the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  as 
curiosities;  but  they  looked  not  up  through 
ttiem  to  Nature's  God.  How  well  he  hit  the 
state  I  have  been  in ;  I  trust  I  may  not  remain 
in  it  His  prayer  was  beautiful;  I  think  I  felt 
to  pray  with  him. 

**  lltk. — May  I  never  forget  the  impression 
William  Savery  has  mode  upon  my  mind,  as 
much  as  I  can  say  is,  I  thank  God  for  having 
sent  at  least  a  glimmering  of  light  throusfh  him 
into  my  heart,  which  I  hope  with  care,  and  keep- 
ing it  from  the  many  droughts  and  winds  of 
this  life,  may  not  be  blown  out,  but  become  a 
large  brilliant  flame,  that  will  direct  me  to  that 
haven  where  will  be  joy  without  a  sorrow,  and 
all  will  be  comfort  I  have  faith,  how  much,  to 
gain,  not  all  the  treasures  of  this  world  can 
equal  this  heavenly  treasure.  That  I  may  grow 
more  and  more  virtuous,  fol!ow  the  path  I 
should  go  in,  and  not  fear  to  acknowledge  the 
God  whom  I  worship ;  I  will  try,  and  I  do  hope 
to  do  what  is  right  I  now  long  to  be  in  the 
quiet  of  Earlham ;  for  there  I  mav  see  how  good 
I  can  be ;  and  so  I  may  here,  for  the  greater 
cross,  the  greater  crown ;  but  I  there  can  reflect 
quietly  and  soberly  on  what  has  passed,  there  I 
hope  to  regulate  my  mind,  which  I  know  sadly 
wants  it  May  I  never  lose  the  little  religion  I 
now  have ;  but  if  I  cannot  feel  reliffion  and  de- 
votion, I  must  not  despair;  for  ii  I  am  truly 
warm  and  earnest  in  the  cause,  it  will  come  one 


day.  My  idea  is,  that  trpe  humility  and  lew- 
iineas  of  heart  is  the  first  grand  step  towards  true 
religion.  I  fear  and  tremble  for  mvself,  but  I 
most  humbly  look  to  the  Author  of  all  that  is 

good  and  great,  and  I  may  say  humbly  pray  that 
[ewill  take  me  as  a  sheep  strayed  rrom  His 
flock,  and  once  more  let  me  enter  the  fold  of 
His  glory.  I  feel  there  is  a  God  and  immortality ; 
happy,  happy  thought  May  it  never  leave  me^ 
and  if  it  ao  may  I  remember  I  have  felt  there 
is  a  God  and  immortality." 

The  truthfulness  of  this  self-portraiture 
is  exquisite.  Of  the  influeoces  conteadiug 
for  the  mastery  in  her  character,  Religion 
gained  the  victory.  The  self-willed,  sensi- 
tive, and  aflectionate  girl,  who  would  sing 
duets  with  her  sister  Rachel  delightfully 
though  untaught,  and  form  her  brothers  and 
sisters  into  merry  dancing  parties  who  had 
never  had  a  teacher — ^the  young  lady  of  the 
scarlet  riding-habit  and  the  excessively 
smart  boots,  had  been  blessed  with  a  pious 
mother,  whose  lessons  had  been  made  so- 
lemn to  her  heart  by  the  grave ;  and  Provi. 
dence  hcul  better  things  in  store  for  her  than 
a  life  of  pleasure  or  of  worldliness.  It  was 
the  will  of  God  to  counteract  the  basilisk 
fascinations  of  the  world  by  the  surpassing 
attractions  of  Divine  love  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 

At  twenty,  Elizabeth  Gumey  married  Mr. 
Pry,  and  at  thirty,  she  was  the  mother  of 
six  children,  and  a  preacher  among  the  Qua- 
kers. The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  circles 
in  which  she  lived,  of  course,  aflfected  her. 
Romilly  had  been  assailing  the  ferocities  of 
the  criminal  code.  Her  Quaker  creed  taught 
her  to  desire  infinitely  more  the  penitence 
than  the  punishment  of  criminals ;  and  a 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  inspired 
her  with  a  solemn  dread  of  the  laws  which 
shorten  the  period  of  probation  of  sinful  souls, 
just  because  they  are  pre-eminently  impeni- 
tent and  criminal.  Societies  had  b«en  form- 
ed for  the  reformation  of  young  criminals, 
and  for  the  diminution  of  capital  punishment. 
Her  brothers-in-law,  Samuel  Hoare  and  Fow. 
ell  Buxton,  saw  the  necessity  for  the  labours 
of  a  lady,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
female  prisoners,  and  they  had  seen,  doubt- 
less, in  their  sister-in-law  the  qualities  need- 
ful for  the  task.  To  a  lady  who  had  been 
brought  up  amidst  all  the  elegances  of  life, 
and  all  the  sweets  of  the  family  affections, 
the  scenes  of  prison-life  thirty  years  ago, 
must  have  appeared  insufferable,  and  her 
Christianity  inspired  her  with  motives  not 
merely  for  making  these  soenes  deooroug, 
but  to  seek 

•«  Her  way  through  all  things  vile  and  base. 
And  make  a  pnsoo  a  religions  place." 
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On  her  first  visit  to  Newgate,  Mrs.  Fry 
found  about  three  hundred  women  and  chil- 
dren crowded  together  in  a  narrow  yard  and 
four  rooms.  They  were  overlooked  by 
military  sentinels  on  the  leads  of  the  prisons, 
and  by  the  prisoners  in  the  state  prisons. 
They  were  in  dirt  and  rags,  and  their  na- 
kedness revolted  decency.  They  slept  on 
the  floor  with  some  raised  boards  for  a  pil- 
low, and  without  bedding.  In  these  four 
rooms  they  lived,  slept,  washed,  and  cooked. 
The  prison  tap  supplied  them  with  ales  and 
spirits.  The  yard  was  a  Babel  of  blasphe- 
mies, curses,  and  obscenities,  varied  by  de- 
lirious  laughter,  and  fierce  fights.  Mrs. 
Fry  and  her  companion.  Miss  Buxton,  were 
requested  to  leave  their  watches  prior  to  en- 
tering the  yard,  for  fear  they  should  be  sto- 
len, which  they  declined  to  do,  because 
they  would  not  show  distrust. 

Mrs.  Fry  suffered  much  pain  from  her 
earliest  prison  visits.  Her  interviews  with 
women  under  sentence  of  death,  afflicted 
her  with  distressing  nervous  sensations  du- 
ring the  night.  Such  were  her  impressions, 
that  to  relieve  the  pain  of  them  she  was 
compelled  to  adopt  plans  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  condition  of  the  women.  Without 
this  relief,  her  painful  emotions  would  have 
affected  her  health.  In  doing  good  more 
good  is  always  discovered  requiring  to  be 
done,  and  this  is  the  reward  of  doing  it. 
"  Alps  upon  Alps  arise ;"  and  a  life  thus 
devoted  becomes  sublime,  as  it  approaches 
His  who  "  went  about  doing  good.'*  What 
the  expression,"  God  said,  let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light,"  is  in  reference  to  the 
sublime  of  creation,  the  phrase,  "  He  went 
about  doing  good,"  is  in  regard  to  the  moral 
regeneration  of  mankind. 

Civilization  consists  in  the  in  working  of 
Ihe  best  ideas  of  the  best  minds,  into  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  mankind.  The 
duty  assigned  to  Mrs.  Fry  consisted  in  bring- 
ing Christianity  into  female  wards  and  con- 
vict-ships.  The  religion  of  Jesus,  so  loud 
in  our  pulpits,  must  regulate  the  hammers 
of  the  work-shop,  and  dictate  the  mode  of 
exchanging  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
worid,  before  its  holy  and  lofiy  mission  is 
done.  Mrs.  Fry  represented  Christianity 
in  Newgate,  and  in  her  person,  the  religion 
of  the  Cross  taught  order,  industry,  sobriety, 
and  repentance  in  condemned  cells,  in  fe- 
male prisons,  and  in  convict-ships. 

To  make  Newgate  decorous  if  not  Chris- 
tian, became  the  chief  object  of  the  thoughts 
and  purposes  of  Mrs.  Fry.  This  was  her 
share  in  the  division  of  the  noble  labours  by 
which  civilization  is  advanced,  and  the 
speciality  of  her  department  was  the  treat- 
ment of  female  prisoners.     Prisons,  still  no- 


toriously  schools  of  crime  at  the  present, 
thirty  years  ago  were  pest-houses  in  regard 
to  filth  and  disease,  mad-houses  in  regard 
to  the  fierce  altercations  and  wild  merriment 
which  prevailed,  bagnios  sometimes,  owins 
to  the  imperfect  separation  of  the  sexes,  and 
pandemoniums  in  short,  resounding  with 
the  noises  of  idleness,  gambling,  drinking, 
swearing,  and  rioting.  Exceptional  attempts 
had  been  made,  indeed,  especially  at  Glou- 
cester, to  improve  prisons  by  classification, 
employment,  and  instruction. 

Mrs.  Fry's  first  reformatory  institution 
was  the  establishment  of  a  school.  Left 
alone  with  the  women  for  some  hours,  she 
told  them  Christ  had  come  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,  and  she  warned  them  of  the 
perils  of  the  eleventh  hour.  Some  of  the 
poor  creatures  asked  her  who  Christ  was, 
and  others  said  their  day  of  salvation  was 
past.  She  appealed  to  the  affections  of  the 
mothers.  What  was  likely  to  be  the  fate 
of  their  ragged  and  naked  children,  without 
food,  without  air,  without  exercise,  and 
knowing  nothing  but  depravity  ?  When  she 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  school,  some 
of  the  mothers  wept  with  joy.  The  native 
sagacity  of  Mrs.  Fry  now  came  into  action. 
She  renounced  the  patronage  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  schoolmistress,  and  enfranchised 
these  criminal  women,  making  them  the 
electors  of  the  schoolmistress,  and  the  legis* 
lators  of  the  plan  of  operations.  She  thus 
secured  their  cordial  co-operation.  The  or- 
der and  discipline  established  in  this  wav  is- 
sued out  of  thQ  reason  and  moral  sense  of  the 
women  themselves,  and  thus  might  be  safe- 
ly intrusted  for  maintenance  and  enforcement, 
to  the  ideas  and  sympathies  of  which  it  was 
an  offspring,  and  an  embodiment.  Judged 
by  her  antecedents,  Mary  Conner,  who  had 
stolen  a  watch,  was  little  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  a  governess.  But  the  women  had  a 
deeper  discernment,  and  their  choice  was 
eminently  fitted  for  her  duties,  assiduous  in 
the  discharge  of  them,  and  never  known  to 
infringe  one  of  the  rules.  Mary  Conner 
received,  as  the  choice  of  the  women,  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation,  which  would  not 
have  been  given  to  any  nominee.  This 
wisdom  at  the  outset,  was  the  source  of  the 
success  of  Mrs.  Fry.  The  governor,  the 
ordinary,  and  the  sherifis,  thought  the  ex- 
periment worth  trying,  though  hopeless,  and 
appropriated  a  cell  for  a  school-room.  Mrs. 
Fry  and  her  friend,  Mary  Saunderson,  at- 
tended the  opening  of  the  school,  for  all  un- 
der twenty-five  years  of  age.  Their  "  first 
foot "  on  entering  the  yard,  was  a  woman 
who  was  running  round  the  yard  yelling, 
and  tearing  off  the  caps  of  all  the  women. 
By  and  bye,  this  very  woman  became  a 
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trophy  of  the  good  done  by  the  ladits,.  who 
eotered  among  the  pupils  shuddering,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  den  of  wild  beasts.  Courage 
was  a  feature  of  great  prominence  in  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Fry.  Her  daughters  give 
the  following  anecdote  in  illustration  of  it — 

"  One  cold  winter  day  she  was  aceosted  by  a 
woman  afikioff  charity  in  the  street,  with  a  half- 
naked  little  child  in  her  arms,  very  ill  with  hoop- 
ing-cough ;  grieved  at  the  appearance  of  the 
child,  and  her  suspicions  excited  by  the  evasive 
answers  of  the  woman,  Mrs.  Fry  offered  to  ac- 
eompany  her  home,  and  there  relieve  her  neces- 
sities. This  the  woman  tried  to  elude;  but, 
determined  on  her  purpose,  she  sueceeded  in 
following  her  into  a  low  back  street,  where,  in 
a  wretched  filthy  house,  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle presented  itself,  of  a  number  of  sick  and 
neglected  infants,  not  only  without  comforts, 
l>ut  with  the  aggravations  of  misery.  The  next 
day,  when  the  medical  attendant  of  her  own 
ehildren  went,  at  her  request,  to  assist  the  little 
tnffiBrers,  the  room  was  empty,  woman  and 
ehildren  gone,  nor  was  any  trace  ever  found  of 
them.  On  inquiring  among  the  neighbours,  it 
was  discovered,  that  these  were  paridi  children 

§ut  to  this  woman  to  nurse,  who  kept  them  in 
lis  condition,  not  merely  to  assist  her  purposes 
of  mendicity,  but  with  the  intention  of  short- 
ening their  lives,  and  then  by  concealing  their 
death,  that  she  might  receive  the  pittance  allot- 
ted for  their  maintenance." 


But  her  task  demanded  courage,  and 
something  more  and  rarer.  The  scenes  she 
encountered  were  too  bad  for  young  people 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her,  they  were 
too  bad  for  description.  She  required  a 
power  of  enduring  moral  nuisancer— day 
after  day  begging,  swearing,  gaming,  danc- 
ing, fighting,  obscenity,  dressing  in  men's 
clothes,  dec,  all  this  demands  a  heroism 
above  Uiat  of  the  battle-field,  by  as  much  as 
hells  on  earth  are  more  revolting  than  even 
death  and  slaughter.  These  things  the  no- 
ble ladies  of  whom  Mrs.  Fry  was  the  chief, 
endured  for  the  sake  of  objects,  which  prac- 
tical people  told  them,  on  behalf  of  common 
lense,  were  visionary.  Order,  instruction, 
industry,  and  decorum  in  Newgate !  Men 
of  practical  sense  sneer  at  romance,  and 
pity  people  who  are  led  by  ideas !  But  the 
heroines  were  hen^c  because  they  were  en- 
during the  nuisances  of  *<  hells  "  for  hopes 
and  dreams,  or  at  best  prospects  and  ideals 
of  good.  The  success  of  Blizabeth  Fry 
^  was  almost  immediate.  The  wild  beasts  in 
a  few  weeks  obeyed  their  Van  Amburgh, 
and  became  harmless  and  kind  to  a  degree 
marvellous  in  her  eyes.  There  waa  genius 
in  her  object  and  in  her  means,  genius 
which  made  the  reason,  the  sufiTrages,  and 
the  sympathies  of  criminal  women  the  in- 


strumentality of  the  reformation  of  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

In  April,  1817,  an  association  of  ladies 
was  formed  for  the  imffrovement  of  the  fe- 
male prisoners  of  Newgate.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  school  successfully  encouraged 
them  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  the  wo- 
men. The  Sherifi&  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  presence  of  the  women  assigned  them  to 
the  ladies,  approving  their  plan  and  wishing 
success  to  their  labours,  with  an  exclama- 
tion— *'  Well,  ladiee,  you  see  your  materi- 
als." In  a  few  days  the  laundry  had  be- 
come a  school-room,  work  in  makmg  stock- 
ings and  clothes  for  Botany  Bay  was  pro- 
vided for  the  women,  and  all  the  tried  fe- 
male prisoners  were  assembled  to  hear  an 
address  from  Mrs.  Fry.  Again  she  show, 
ed  her  deep  and  practical  insight  into  hu- 
man nature.  She  repudiated  equally  com- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  ladies  and  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  Her  principles 
were  co-operative.  She  wished  every  moni- 
tor to  be  elected  by  their  votes.  She  wish- 
ed every  rule  to  be  discussed,  and  passed 
or  rejected,  according  to  their  reasons  for 
approving  it  or  rejecting  it.  By  piercing 
through  the  superficial  unfitiiess  of  these 
women,  and  enfranchising  criminals  by  re- 
liance upon  the  remnants  of  reason  and  con- 
science  still  enshrined  in  the  pre-eminently 
fallen  humanity  of  these  outcasts,  she  made 
<<  hell  above  ground "  a  school  of  reform- 
ation in  a  fortnight.  The  rules  were  pass- 
ed and  the  monitors  appointed  by  show  of 
hands.  Had  she  attempted  to  vindicate  her 
purpose  by  arguments  she  would  have  fail- 
ed to  convince  her  age ;  but  she  vindicated 
her  proceedings  by  success,  scarcely  con- 
scious herself  all  the  while  of  the  potency 
of  the  principles  to  which  she  owed  her  be- 
neficent influences.  At  first  the  ladies  did 
duty  themselves  as  matrons,  and  the  first 
matron  was  paid  with  their  money.  Sock 
was  the  high  spirit  of  the  over- wealthy  cor- 
poration of  London !  For  years  the  matron 
and  the  yard's  women  were  paid  by  the  la- 
dies !  By  and  bye  the  city  magistrates  were 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  decency,  industiyt 
decorum,  and  instruction  in  Newgate.  Of 
course  the  ladies  had  -votes  of  thanks.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Mrs.  Fry,  when  she 
stated  her  views  in  writing,  never  records 
the  thing  to  which  we  believe  of  all  others 
she  owed  most  of  her  success.  Amonff  her 
suggestions  she  does  not  record  the  giving 
the  choice  of  their  own  teachers  to  tM  pri- 
soners. But  it  was  this  and  kindness  whieh 
made  the  women  fear  more  to  be  brought 
before  her  than  before  the  judge.  She  de- 
clares that  woman  ought  to  be  under  tbe 
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care  of  woman.  She  stiggests  the  restric- 
tion of  their  intercoarse  with  their  friends. 
The  authorities,  she  insists,  ought  to  feed 
and  clothe  them.  Employment,  she  says, 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  their  punishment,  and 
they  ought  to  share  the  results  of  their  la- 
bours. Mrs.  Fry  recommends  their  having 
their  meals  together  and  sleeping  separate, 
and  is  strong  in  favour  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  but  the  key  to  her  successful  mode  of 
operation  she  never  mentions,  so  true  is  it 
that  in  reference  to  what  is  best  in  us  we  are 
often  unconscious. 

Lion  ism  is  one  of  the  debasements  of  this 
age.  Mrs.  Fry  no  sooner  succeeded  in 
producing  external  reformations  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  women  in  Newgate  than  her 
conduct  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the 
newspapers,  and  she  became  a  lion,  and  her 
prison-school  a  show-place.  Mr.  Robert 
Owen  published  an  account  of  her  labours 
in  the  newspapers,  in  the  summer  of  1817. 
Henceforth  she  was  compelled  to  be  a  show, 
woman  to  most  distinguished  and  influential 
people.  Letters  begging  instruction  on  pri- 
son  discipline,  and  letters  begging  money 
and  employment,  showered  in  upon  her. 
She  had,  indeed,  wrought  wonders:  New. 
gate  had  become  as  a  well-regulated  house. 
In  ten  months  the  women  made  20,000  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel,  and  took  none  of 
them,  while  the  ladies  never  lost  a  single 
article.  The  women  received  the  earnings 
of  their  labour,  and  the  well-behaved  had 
marks  of  good  conduct,  and  those  remaining 
in  England  even  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
generosity  by  giving  their  over-share  of  a 
common  fund  to  thc^  of  their  number  who 
were  going  to  Botany  Bay. 

About  the  year  1818,  Mrs,  Fry  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  prison  exclusively  for  women, 
and  began  to  send  it  forth  for  circulation 
and  discussion.  Before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Conunons  she  declared  that  such 
a  prison  might  work  wonders.  The  most 
profligate  and  the  worst  might  be  made  valu- 
able members  of  society.  She  had  not  the 
least  doubt,  if  she  had  her  way,  but  she 
could  bring  a  thousand  women  into  excel- 
lent  order  in  one  week.  The  Committee 
reported  that  she  had  wrought  a  most  grati- 
fying change. 

To  work  Christianity  into  our  prisons  and 
into  the  hearts  of  our  criminals  was  the  bu- 
siness of  her  life,  under  the  influence  of  the 
conviction  that  until  this  was  done  her  coan^ 
try  had  not  fulfilled  the  command — "  As  I 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  ano- 
ther." One  day  she  remarked  to  her  friend 
Miss  Neave — "  Often  have  I  known  the  ca- 
reer of  a  promising  young  woman,  charged 
with  a  first  oflTence,  to  end  in  a  condemned 


cell !  were  there  but  a  refuge  for  the  yoan? 
oflender,  my  work  would  be  less  painful.^ 
Miss  Neave,  prompted  by  this  remark,  ex- 
erted herself,  and  in  1622  a  small  house 
was  opened  for  sheltering  dischai^ed  prison- 
ers, under  the  name  of  the  Tothiil  Fields 
Asylum.  In  conversation  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Shaw,  she  thought  she  ought 
to  do  something  for  the  outcast  and  criminal 
little  girls  of  London.  Her  friend  seized 
the  idea,  and  embodied  it  in  the  Chelsea 
School  of  Discipline.  The  spectacle  of  the 
coast-guardsman  at  Brighton,  suggested  to 
her  the  establishment  of  coast-guard  libra- 
ries, and  she  laboured  on  the  public  and  the 
Government  for  years,  until  she  effected  her 
benevolent  object.  She  did  good  as  she  had 
opportunity. 

Mrs.  Fry  spent  her  life  in  doing  in  all 
parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, what  she  had  done  in  Newgate  and 
in  London.  She  was  generally  accom- 
panied by  her  brother  in  her  labours  and  her 
travels.  Never  were  labours  nK>re  neces- 
sary. From  the  prisons  her  attention  was 
turned  to  the  convict-ships.  The  women 
used  to  take  leave  of  their  prison  for  trans- 
portation  with  a  scrimmage^  In  which  they 
smashed  everything  they  could  reach. 
Conveyed  to  the  water-side  in  open  wagons, 
and  in  chained  gangs,  crowds  were  waiting 
to  follow  them,  laughing  at  the  obscenities 
and  blasphemies  which  they  shouted.  Mrs. 
Fry  substituted  hackney-coaches  for  the 
wagons,  and  promised  the  women  to  see 
them  on  board  herself,  if  they  would  engage 
to  conduct  themselves  properly  and  quietly. 
Her  carriage  closed  the  procession  of  the 
hackney-coaches.  There  was  an  end  of 
these  hideous  scenes  for  ever ;  but  for  twen- 
ty years  these  women  were  sent  to  Botany 
Bay,  under  the  care  of  none  but  sailors. 
Mrs.  Fry  supplied  the  women  with  tracts 
and  Bibles,  and  small  quantities  of  tea,  and 
gave  them  coloured  cotton  to  make  patch- 
work during  the  voyage.  The  stern  of  the 
vessel  was  set  apart  for  a  school.  Just  prior 
to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  Mrs.  Fry  took  a 
solemn  farewell  of  her  charge.  It  was  al- 
ways a  touching  scene.  The  crews  of 
neighbouring  vessels,  and  the  sailors  of  the 
ship,  looked  on  from  the  rigging,  whilst  the 
women,  ranged  on  the  quarter-deck,  were 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Fry  on  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  concluding  usually  by  kneeling 
on  the  deck  beside  the  cabin-door,  and  com- 
mending them,  with  earnest  prayers,  to  the 
care  and  the  mercy  of  Gkxl.  Her  noble 
figure,  her  powerful  voice,  her  electrical 
earnestness,  subdued  the  t  spectators  into 
tears ;  and  nnoet  of  the  women  watched  her 
receding  boat  with  eyes  blinded  with  weep- 
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iogi  and  with  Toiodi  choked  with  emotion 
poured  blessings  upon  her.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  said  in  these  scenes  she  seemed  **  the 
genius  of  good."  But  while  praised,  eulo- 
gized, and  lionized  by  iufluential  and  dis- 
tinguished personages,  she  was  not  helped. 
It  was  a  work  of  twenty  years  of  frequent 
agitation  before  Mrs.  Fry  could  persuade 
our  rulers  to  substitute  matrons  for  sailors 
in  the  charge  of  female  cooyicts  on  their 
Toyage.  The  patchwork  she  gave  the  wo- 
men was  doubly  beneficial  to  them — it  oc- 
cupied them  during  the  voyage,  and  it  sup- 
plied them  when  sold  on  their  landing,  with 
the  means  of  supporting  themselves  until 
^  they  were  able  to  obtain  service.  The  fe- 
male convicts  had  not  so  much  as  a  hut  in 
which  to  shelter  themselves,  until  Mrs.  Fry 
and  her  coadjutors  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  erect  a  barracks  for  their  reception. 
In  1834,  Lord  Melbourne,  after  many  inter, 
views  and  discussions,  consented  to  give 
matrons  instead  of  sailors  the  charge  of  the 
female  convicts  on  their  outward  voyage. 
Twenty  years  of  agitation  enabled  her  to 
introduce  decorum  into  the  voyages  of  the 
convict-ships  of  Great  Britain.  In  1886, 
inspectors  of  prisons  were  appointed.  Of 
their  labours  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
improvements  originating  with  them  in  a 
dozen  years  have  not  materially  advanced 
prison  discipline  beyond  the  condition  in 
which  they  found  it 

Mrs.  Fry  helped  essentially  the  cause 
of  the  diminution  of  capital  punishments. 
When  showing  Newgate  she  seldom  failed 
to  try  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  her  visit- 
ors on  behalf  of  the  condemned.  Words  in 
favour  of  penitence  rather  than  punishment 
must  always  have  been  escaping  from  her 
lips.  The  preference  of  property  to  life 
must  have  been  frequently  condemned  by 
her.  Sanguinary  laws,  she  said,  produced 
a  sanguinary  people.  The  robber,  liable 
to  lose  his  own  life  for  taking  property,  was 
apt  to  be  reckless  of  the  lives  of  others.  The 
law  subordinated  his  life  to  property,  and  he 
in  turn  subordinated  to  it  the  lives  of  the 
public.  Mrs.  Fry  exerted  herself  to  save 
many  lives.  One  Harriet  Skelton,  a  beau- 
tiful and  simple  girl,  passed  fyrgod  notes  to 
please  her  lover  and  betrayer.  Mrs.  Fry 
did  her  utmost  to  save  her.  She  quarrelled 
with  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  she  gave  offence 
to  the  Bank-Directors.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester,  the  prince  about  whom  she  questioned 
herself  in  her  dancing  days,  she  uklueed  to 
accompany  ber  to  the  cell  of  Harriet  Skel- 
ton, to  the  Bank-Directors,  and  even  to  make 
a  personal  application  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  on 
behalf  of  the  yonng  victim  of  the  delusioiis 
of  the  passions^  and  of  the  atrocities  of  the 


laws  against  forgery.  But  it  was  all  in  vain 
in  the  individual  case,  though  benevolence 
was  triumphant  in  the  result,  by  the  splendid 
mitigations  which  have  been  offered  by  the 
advances  of  humanity  and  Christianity. 
Mrs.  Fry  was  suffering  pain  frequently 
during  thirty  years  of  her  life,  to  help  for- 
ward the  ameliorations  which  we  enjoy. 

Mrs.  Fry  liked  to  do  good  in  the  best 
society.  These  volumes  contain  several 
aristocratic  and  royal  tableaux.  She  notes 
how  she  appeared  in  Exeter  Hall  at  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting  with  the  Duchess  of  Su- 
therland, and  sat  between  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
and  the  French  ambassador.  Loog  before, 
in  the  height  of  hefr  first  popularity,  when 
interceding  for  Harriet  Skelton,  she  was 
taken  to  the  Mansion-house  by  Lady  Har- 
court,  to  be  presented  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
She  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  platform 
of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  which  was  full  of  poor 
school-children,  surrounded  by  spectators, 
and  on  the  platform,  amidst  waving  feathers 
and  sparkling  jewels,  was  the  little  old  Queen 
— one  blaze  of  diamonds.  The  Queen  went 
up  and  spoke  to  the  Quaker  gentlewoman, 
amidst  the  applauses  of  two  thousand  per- 
sons. One  of  the  spectators  thought  it  was 
the  Quaker  who  looked  the  Queen.  The 
visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  of  course  de» 
scribed  in  these  pages: — "  It  was  a  day  never 
to  be  foivotten  while  menwry  lasts."  The 
Quaker  lady  of  the  nineteenth  century  says, 
with  an  earnestness  reminding  the  reader 
of  the  Jacobites  respecting  the  Stuarts:—* 
She  went  home  to  Upton  with  the  Lady 
Mayoress  and  the  Sheriffs,  to  receive  the 
king  in  her  own  house.  She  went  down  to 
meet  him  at  his  carriage-door  with  her  hus- 
band and  seven  of  her  sons  and  sons-in-law. 
She  then  walked  into  the  drawing-room  with 
the  king,  where  all  was  in  beautiful  order, 
neat,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  "  I  pre. 
sented  to  the  king  our  eight  daughters  and 

daughters-in-law  (R  ■       fe- C — —  only 

away)  our  seven  sons  and  eldest  ^ndson, 
my  brother  and  sister  Buxton,  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Pelly,  and  my  sister,  Elizabeth 
Fry — my  brother  and  sister  Gurney  he  had 
known  before — and  aflerwards  presented 
twenty-live  of  our  grandchildren."  The 
solemn  silences  be^re  the  meal,  and  oq 
entering  the  drawing-room,  were  Quaker 
customs,  but  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Fry  were 
clearly  those  of  a  Jacobite  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  other  pages,  we  accompany 
her  to  dinner  with  M.  duizot,  and  hear  her 
religious  conversations  with  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  when  recently  a  widow.  The  Du- 
chess of  Orleans  is  described  as  a  young  lady ' 
in  deep  mourning,  with  small  delicate  lea-  - 
tures  and  blue  eyes,  with  a  lovely  blush  on 
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her  face  when  she  apoke.  Mrs.  Fry  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  the  eduoatioa  of  the 
children  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in  the  real 
Christian  faith,  on  the  assumption,  doubtless, 
of  their  wielding  the  powers  of  the  Frem^th 
monarchy !  Mrs.  Fry  admired  in  M.  Gkuzot 
a  statesman  who  had  opened  8chool-4t)oms 
in  nine  thousand  villages  in  France. 

Mrs.  Fry  died  at  Ramsgate  in  1845.  Her 
daughters  describe  thus  her  death  : — 

-  **  Throughout  the  night,  though  occasionally 
f<Mr  an  instant  eont\i8€^  the  mind  was  ther^ 
Some  passages  of  Scripture  were  read  to  her 
which  she  appeared  to  comprehend,  and  she  en- 
tirely responded  to  any  observation  made  to  her. 
This  was  favourable ;  but  other  symptoms  were 
not  so ;  she  lay  so  heavily,  and  the  limbs  ap- 
peared so  wholly  powerless.  The  morning 
broke  at  last,  but  it  brought  no  comfort.  About 
six  o'clock  she  said  to  her  maid,  <  O,  Mary,  dear 
Mary,  I  am  very  ill !'  *  I  know  it,  dearest  Ma'am, 
I  know  it'  *  Pray  for  me  :  it  is  a  strife ;  but  I 
am  safe.'  She  continued  to  speak,  but  indis- 
tinctly, at  intervals,  and  frequently  dozed,  as 
she  had  done  through  the  night  About  nine 
o'clock,  one  of  her  daughters,  sitting  on  the 
bed-side,  had  open  in  her  hand  that  passage  in 
Isaiah — ^  I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hola  thy  right 
hand,  saying  unto  thee,  fear  not,  thou  worm, 
Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel,  I  will  help  thee, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel'  Just  then  her  mother  roused  a  little, 
and  in  a  slow,  distinct  voice,  uttered  these  words : 
'  Oh,  my  dear  Lord,  help  and  keep  thy  servant  I' 
These  were  the  last  words  she  spake  upon 
earth :  she  never  attempted  to  articulate  again. 
A  response  was  made  by  reading  to  her  the 
above  most  applicable  passage;  one  bright 
glance  of  intelligence  passed  over  her  features 
—a  look  of  recognition  at  the  well-known 
sound ;  but  it  was  gone  as  rapidly,  and  never 
returned.  From  this  time  eutire  unconscious- 
ness appeared  to  take  possession  of  her;  no 
sound  disturbed  her ;  no  light  affected  her ;  the 
voice  of  affection  was  unheeded ;  a  veil  was  be- 
tween her  and  the  world  about  her,  to  be  raised 
no  more. 

''As  the  morning  of  Sunday  advanced,  all 
hope  became  extinguished.  A  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  summon  those  of  her  absent  chil- 
dren who  mi^ht  be  able  to  come  to  look  upon 
her  once  again  in  life;  whilst  they  who  were 
with  her  made  ready  for  the  conflict,  to  go  down 
with  her,  as  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ;  for  they  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  watch 
tke  dying  bed  must  be  conscious  that  there  is 
generally  a  given  moment  of  anguish,  when  the 
tremendous  conviction  pierces  the  heart  that  the 
'  inevitable  hour'  is  come. 

"  The  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  convulsive 
spasm,  increased ;  at  first  occasionally,  but  after 
midnight  it  became  almost  continuous.  From 
three  o'clock  there  was  no  pause,  but  such  abso- 
lote  unconsciousness  to  every  impression  as 
satisfied  those  around  her  that  the  anguish  was 
for  them— not  for  her.    Yet^  as  they  mariLed  the 


stmggle,  the  irresictible  fnfw  ef  theb  hearte 
became,  '  How  long,  O  Lord---how  long.^ 

'*  Suddenly,  about  twentv  minutes  before  four, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  breathing ;  it  was  but 
a  moment  The  silver  cord  was  loosed — a  few 
sighs  at  intervals,  and  no  sound  was  there.  Un- 
utterably blessed  was  the  holy  calm — ^the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  chamber  of  death.  She  saw  the 
'  King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  very 
faroff.' 

^  The  niffht  had  been  dark  and  lowering,  but 
the  morn  broke  gloriously,  the  sun  rose  from 
the  ocean,  commanded  by  her  chamber  win- 
dows, and  as  a  globe  of  livmg  fire— 

'Flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.* 

**  The  emblem  was  too  beautiful  to  be  rejected 
— one  of  the  types  and  shadows  furnished  by 
the  material  world,  to  illustrate  and  adorn  the 
Christian's  hope." 

The  daughters  of  Mrs.  Fry  have  done 
their  task  creditably.  They  have  published 
ample  materials  for  estimating  the  character 
of  their  mother  really  and  truthfully,  and 
they  write  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  theme. 

Mrs.  Fry  was  a  true  heroine.  Her  fk- 
culties  were  not  of  the  very  highest  order^ 
either  intellectual  or  imaginative,  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  accomplish 
the  task  she  set  herself.  The  sagacity  with 
which  she  made  the  female  prisoners  co- 
operate with  her,  almost  amounted  to  genius. 
She  was  a  distinct  and  powerful  influence 
in  adrancing  the  civilization  of  Europe,  in 
regard  to  prison  discipline.  She  is  one  of 
the  noUe  few,  who  could  not  be  omitted 
from  the  survey  of  the  progress  of  her  time, 
without  leaving  unaccounted  for  several 
important  ameliorations.  She  introduced 
decorum,  employment,  and  instruction,  into 
the  yelling  pandemoniums  of  the  land,  aad 
the  floating  hells  of  the  sea  !  This  Protes- 
tant sister  of  charity  benefited  the  female 
criminals  of  all  Europe. 


Abt.  IX.— Tke  Anmud  Bakmee^Skeei  rftke 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  endmg  6tk 
April,  1848. 

Of  all  the  political  subjects  which  ooouoyy 
and  from  time  to  time  engross  the  publio 
mind,  two  only  have  a  perpetual  operatioot 
and  exercise  an  always  active  foree-«tii6 
subjects  of  Religion  and  Finance :  the 
questions  which  ^fiect  our  present  welfare 
and  our  future  state.  Other  subjects,  like 
summer  oloodsi  may  psss  to  mpid  succes- 
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stoD  over  the  scene;  but  these,  like  the 
Heaven  to  which  our  hopes  are  directed, 
and  the  earth  on  which  our  present  exist- 
ence is  cast,  constitute  its  permanent  and 
real  features.  And  this  observation  is  true 
of  any  people,  in  proportion  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  national  mind  are  clearness 
of  view  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  It  is 
therefore  pre-eminently  true  of  England, 
and  if  possible  still  more  eminently  true  of 
Scotland.  From  the  days  of  Knox  to  the 
days  of  Chalmers,  religious  questions  have 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the 
Scottish  people;  and  the  second  has  been 
given  to  those  topics  which  have  a  practical 
bearing  upon  the  material  condition  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country. 

It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  upon  the  rapid 
progress  which  fiscal  and  financial  learning 
has  made  in  the  last  five  years.  From  the 
imposition  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Import  Duties  which  took  place  in 
1842 — and  yet  more  conspicuously  when 
the  Income  Tax  was  renewed  in  1845  for 
a  second  period  of  three  years,  and  the  Sugar 
Duty  was  reduced  £10  per  ton,  and  the 
Cotton  Duty,  and  the  Duties  upon  Glass  and 
upon  Sales  by  Auction,  with  many  minor 
duties,  were  abolished — the  improvement  in 
the  condition,  and  by  natural  consequence 
the  political  afiections  of  the  industrious  class- 
es, has  been  so  remarkable,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  public  men  has  been  so  closely  di- 
rected to  considerations   of  social  reform, 


that  information  and  clear  understanding  on 
these  subjects  have  become  universally  dir> 
fused. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Finance  Accounts, 
with  the  papers  relating  to  Navigation  and 
Trade,  slumbered  in  the  Library  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  were  studied  only  by  the 
few  members  of  Parliament  who  took  part 
in  occasional,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
peculiarly  unpopular  discussions.  The  case 
is  wholly  altered  now.  Every  time  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  announces  the  day  on 
which  he  will  make  his  Financial  State- 
ment, readers  of  every  degree  direct  their 
most  earnest  attention  to  the  subject.  News- 
papers produce  oflicial  statistics  resting  on 
undoubted  authority ;  and  anonymous  arti- 
cles are  written  and  read  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  the  pen  of  Huskisson  or 
Homer.  We  propose  to  ourselves  to  enter 
this  beaten  track;  and  ,we  trust  that  the 
more  lengthened  interval  enjoyed  by  a  Re- 
view, between  each  of  its  periods  of  publi- 
cation, will  enable  us,  by  careful  arrange- 
ment and  methodical  combination  of  facts, 
to  convey  to  our  readers,  fmm  time  to  time, 
comprehensive  and  accurate  views  of  the  fi- 
nancial position  and  financial  prospects  of 
the  country. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Balance-Sheet  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  made  up  to  5th  April, 
1848,  and  printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NET  PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

In  (he  Year  ended  the  6th  day  of  Aprilj  1848  (after  abating  the  Expenditttre  thereout  defrayed  by  the 

several  Revenue  Departments),  and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  period^ 

exclusive  cf  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded,  or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt^ 

and  (f  the  Advances  and  Re-payments  for  Local  Works^  ifc 


DfCOBfE   OR   REVENUE. 


TOTAL. 


Ordinary  Revenue  and  Receipts, 

Castoms, £19,940,396  10  10 

Excise,               13,276,879  4    0 

Stamps,             7,319.053  5    2 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed), 4,347,570  15    4 

Property-Tax, 5,459,368  3  10 

Poet-Offioe, 932,000  0    0 

Crown  Lands, 61,000  0    0 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  and  Foor  Shillings  in  the  Pound 

on  Pensions  and  Salaries, 4,889  16  10 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditaij  Revenues  of  the  Crown,      .        •  4,156  9    2 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices, 106,447  0    3 

Carried  forward  £51,451,609    5    6 
VOL.  IX.  10 
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Other  Receipts, 

Brought  forward,  £51,461,609  6  5 
Repayment  of  Moneys  received  into  Commissariat  Chest  at 

Hong-Kong,  out  of  the  Indemnity  paid  by  the  Chinese 

Government, 4M,031     1    0 

Imprest  and  other  Moneys, 116,127     1    7 

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company,          ....  60,000    0    0 

Unclaimed  Dividends  (more  than  paid), .  •  • . 

£62,082,767    8     0 
Excess  of  Ezpenditnie  over  Income,  3,092,284  13    1 

£55,176,042    1     1 


EXFERBITUBE. 


Funded  Debt, 

Interest  and  Management  of  the  Permanent 

Debt,  

Terminable  Annuities, 

Total  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt,  ex- 
clusive of  £10,015, 138.  lOd.,  the  inter- 
est on  Donations  and  Bequests, 

Uffunded  Debt. 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills, 

Civil  List,  ..... 

Annuities  and  Pensions  for  Civil,  Naval,  Mili- 
tary, and  Judicial  Services,  &c.,  chared  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund,     ..... 

Salaries  and  Allowances,    .... 

Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pensions, 

Courts  of  Justice,  .... 

Miscellaneous  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 

Army,        ...... 

Navy,         ...... 

Ordnance,  ...... 

Miscellaneous,  chargeable  on  the  Annual  Grants 

of  Parliament,    .  .  «  .  . 

Relief  of  Irish  Distress,    .... 

Kaffir  War,  ..... 


£23,958,908  11  6 
3,868,207    0  7 


£27,827,116  12  1 


600,116    7  0 
£394,232  10  0 


526,788  7  8 

262376  11  5 

169,873  17  0 

1,054,973  3  0 

317,227  16  6 

£7,357,688  19  7 

8,167,286  19  7 

2,726,698  0  0 

3,614,329  7  9 

975,000  0  0 

1,100,000  0  0 


Unclaimed  Dividends  (more  than  received). 


£28,427,231  19    1 


2,724,971    5    2 


~  23,931,003    6  11 

£66,083,206  11     2 
91,835    9  11 

£55,176,042    1     1 


A  balance-sheet  is  made  up  at  the  Trea- 
sury every  quarter-day,  viz.  6th  January, 
5th  April,  5th  July,  and  10th  October,  in 
each  year ;  but  the  Balance-Sheet  of  the  5th 
April  has  this  more  than  particular  interest 
attaching  to  it,  that  the  annual  financial 
statement  of  the  Minister  (vulgarly  called 
the  <* Budget'')  always  announces  to  the 


House  of  Commons  the  expenditure  which 
he  expects  to  incur  in  the  twelve  months  to 
elapse  between  5th  April  in  the  present,  and 
the  same  day  m  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  he  intends  to 
meet  it.  This  day,  therefore,  is  considered 
to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Year.     In  the  present  instancei  the 
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iMtlanoe-sheet  exhibits,  for  the  year  ending 
5th  April,  1848,  the  result  expreraed  in  the 
following  words,  viz. : — 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  income  £3,092,284. 

We  will  now  proceed  at  once  to  a  general 
discussion  of  the  items  of  which  the  state- 
ment  is  composed.  For  this  purpose  we 
will  commence  with  the  side  of  expenditure; 
— for  though  it  is  doubtless  a  very  good  rule 
for  a  private  individual  to  consider  first  what 
is  his  income,  and  then  to  proportion  his  ex- 
penditure to  that  sum — to  cut  his  coat,  as  it 
IS  sometimes  expressed,  according  to  his 
cloth — yet  the  opposite  course  is  that  which 
a  truly  economical  State  will  pursue  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  national  finance.  A 
wise  Government  will  pursue  the  epigram- 
matic maxim  of  Say,  "  Le  meilleur  de  tous 
les  plans  de  finance  est  de  d^penser  peu,  et 
le  meilleur  de  tous  les  impots  est  le  plus 
petit."  This  is  the  one  cardinal  rule  wr  a 
financial  minister — viz.  to  keep  his  expen- 
diture at  a  minimum.  If  the  country  be 
prosperous  and  the  Exchequer  full,  that  is 
no  excuse  for  extravagance — let  the  Minister 
reserve  to  himself,  by  strict  economy,  the 
pleasing  task  of  coming  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  budget  of  remissions  which 
he  may  offer  to  a  thriving  and  grateful  people. 

^  Now,  sir,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  opening 
his  budget  in  1845,  **  the  question  is — whether  or 
not  we  are  justified  in  making  a  demand  for  in- 
creased expenditure  on  account  of  the  pubHc 
service  ?  and  I  feel  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  House  that  the  de- 
mand which  we  intend  to  make  is  a  just  demand. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  no  financial  pros- 
perity, no  surplus  of  revenue,  relieves  a  Govern- 
ment from  the  paramount  obligation  of  consider- 
ing whether,  consistently  with  Uie  public  interests, 
a  saving  can  be  made  in  the  public  expenditure. 
There  is  no  more  justification  for  unnecessary 
and  profuse  expenditure  when  your  revenue  is 
flourishing,  than  when  your  revenue  is  falling. 
I  am  under  just  as  stringent  obligations  to  justify 
increased  demands  upon  the  public  purse  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  £5,000,000,  as  I  should  be 
if  there  were  no  surplus  at  all.  It  is  impossible, 
sir,  for  my  right  honourable  friend  and  myself  to 
have  performed  that  duty  which  has  devolved 
upon  us  within  the  last  short  period,  of  review- 
ing the  taxation  of  this  country,  of  seeing  how 
many  taxes  there  are  which  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable to  reduce— if  considerations  of  public 
weight  and  public  interest  permitted — without 
fully  estimating  the  importance  of  making  every 
practicable  saving  in  the  public  expenditure 
which  would  permit  the  continued  reauction  of 
taxation." — Hansard^  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  461. 

Nor,  on  the  other  band,  if  the  country  be 
distressed  and  the  Exchequer  empty,  is  it 
any  excuse  for  Parliament  to  withhold  the 
necessary  supplies.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
other,  the  Minister  and  the  Parliament  must 


see  that  the  expenditure  is  kept  down  to  its 
minimum  amount — and  then  a  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence will  await  them  for  any  claim 
they  may  be  compelled  to  make  in  the  way 
of  taxes.  It  is  this  sensible  maxim  whion 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  embodied  in  a  technical  rule,  that  no 
sum  can  be  voted  in  the  Committee  which 
authorizes  taxation  and  is  called  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  until  it  has  been 
previously  voted  in  the  Committee  which 
authorizes  expenditure,  and  is  called  the 
Committee  of  Supply. 

The  national  expenditure  may  be  divided 
first  into  three  heads — each  of  which  may 
afterwards  be  the  subject  of  further  subdi* 
visions,  viz.: — 

1.  The  Interest  of  the  Public  Debt. 

2.  Charges  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  on 

the  Consolidated  Fund. 

3.  The  Sums  annually  voted  by  the  House 

of  Commons. 

1.  The  Interest  of  the  Debt.     This  head 
of  expenditure  has  amounted  in  the  year  last 
paid  to  ^£28,427,281,  of  which  £23,958,908 
was  fixed  annual  interest  on  stock  bearing 
interest  for  ever,  £3,868,207  annuities  ter- 
minable on  a  fixed  day,  or  at  the  death  of 
parties  who  have  purchased  life  annuities^ 
and  £600,116  interest  of  Exchequer  Biili. 
The  two  first  items  vary  in  difierent  yearsy 
according  to  the  following  considerations: 
In  the  first  place,  the  permanent  stock  bears 
a  fixed  interest — mostly  three  per  cent. ;  and 
this,  if  the  amount  of  stock  remained   the 
same,   would   itself  remain  an   invariable 
charge  upon  the  country.     But  there  are 
two  modes  in  which  the  permanent  Public 
Debt  sustains  occasional  diminution.     One 
is  the  investment  in  stock  by  the  treasury  oi 
surplus  revenue.    This  operation  is  effected 
under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  following  manner.     At  the  end  of 
every  quarter  when  the  Balanoe-Sheet  ex- 
hibits a  surplus  of  Revenue,  one-fourth  part 
of  that  surplus  is  set  aside  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Debt.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer may  apply  it,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, to  the  diminution  of  the  Floating 
Debt,  by  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  Bills : 
but  whatever  portion  of  the  sum  remains  for 
application  to  the  Permanent  Debt,  is  dis- 
posed of  in  the  purchase  of  Stock,  which  is 
transferred  to  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners, on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  thence- 
forward ceases  to  be  a  charge  npoii  the  Ex- 
chequer.    The  other  mode  is  by  the  sale  o£ 
Annuities.     Individuals  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  certain  income  for  their  own  livesi  sad 
careless  of  leaving  behind  them  the  prinotptl 
which  pays  the  incomey  contract  with  tbs 
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none  Commissioners.  The  individual  trans- 
fers into  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  a 
certain  amount  of  permanent  stock,  which 
therefore  ceases  to  be  a  charge  upon  the 
country ;  and  receives  in  lieu  an  annuity  cal- 
culated by  an  actuary  according  to  certain 
rules.  The  annuity  is  of  course,  in  every  in- 
stance, larger  than  the  interest  of  the  stock 
transferred,  and  therefore  every  such  separate 
transaction  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
immediate  charge.  But,  of  course,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  lives  fall  in,  the  relief  be- 

§ins  to  be  ifelt ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  the 
ebt  is  diminished  in  each  case,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  by  the  whole  amount 
of  tlie  annuity  paid  in  that  year.  The  effect 
of  these  terminable  annuities,  therefore, 
though  certain  and  constant  in  its  general 
action  for  the  gradual  and  ultimate  reduction 
of  the  debt,  may  cause  an  apparent  increase 
in  particular  years;  and  will  do  so  whenever 
the  amount  of  annuities  granted  in  the  year 
is  greater  than  the  amount  of* those  on  which 
the  lives  have  fallen  in.  There  is  one  head 
of  annuities  which  are  granted,  not  for  lives, 
but  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  and  will, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  cease  and  de- 
termine.  The  Long  Annuities  amount  to 
£1,248,784  per  annum,  and  will  expire  in 
18(50.  The  "  Dead  Weight,"  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called — being  a  fixed  annual  payment 
made  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  consider- 
ation  of  their  having,  in  the  year  1824,  re- 
lieved the  Treasury  of  a  larger  present  in- 
cumbrance current  for  an  uncertain  but 
shorter  time — amounts  to  £585,000,  and 
will  expire  in  1867.  By  these  two  sums, 
then,  the  country  will,  in  1860  and  1867, 
be  relieved  of  annual  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  two  millions.  One  other  cause  of 
reduction  only  requires  to  be- noticed  in  this 
place.  Successful  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  have  from  time  to  time  reduced  the 
rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  Debt.  The 
latest  instances  of  this  kind  were  those  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  Goulburn  in  1830,  when 
he  reduced  the  4  per  cents,  to  3i,  and  again 
in  1844,  when  he  reduced  the  3^  per  cents. 
to  3},  with  a  condition  that  in  1853,  they 
should  sufier  a  further  reduction  to  3  per 
cent.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  last 
operation  was  a  saving  of  £600,000  a  year, 
with  a  further  saving  to  be  attained  in  1853 
of  £600,000  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Irish  loan,  taken  up  by  the  Treasury  in  the 
past  year,  has  added  to  the  Capital  of  the 
Permanent  Debt  £8,988,547,  and  to  its 
annual  charge  £270,837. 

The  interest  upon  Exchequer  Bills,  other- 
wise called  the  floating  or  Unfunded  Debt, 
Imui  amounted  to  £600,116.  It  is  probably 
known  to  our  readersy  that  an  Exchequer 


Bill  is  a  promissory  note,  issued  by  the 
Government  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, repayable  on  a  day  certain,  with  in- 
terest  at  so  much  per  day  during  the  time 
the  note  is  running.  The  present  amount 
of  Exchequer  Bills  is  £18,000,000,  of  which 
one-half  are  payable  in  March,  and  the  other 
half  in  June.  The  practice  is,  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  early  in  the  session, 
to  obtain  power  from  Parliament  to  pay  the 
bills  which  become  due,  or  so  many  of  them 
as  he  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  out  upon 
the  market,  by  the  issue  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  new  bills.  The  holders,  however, 
are  entitled  to  be  paid  in  money,  if  they  so 
think  fit ;  and  in  order  to  insure  their  choosing 
to  accept  new  bills,  the  Treasury  must  keep 
the  daily  rate  of  interest  high  enough  to  in- 
duce  the  public  to  give  a  premium  for  them. 
If  this  were  not  done,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole,  or  a  portion,  of  these  bills  would  be 
presented  for  payment  in  money,  and  though 
the  amount  (viz.  £18,000,000)  now  in  cir- 
culation  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
what  it  has  been  in  former  years,  yet  if  any 
considerable  portion  of  it  should,  either  in 
I  March  or  in  June  in  any  year,  not  be  re- 
I  newed  by  the  holders,  the  Exchequer  would 
be  greatly  embarrassed.  One  of  the  first 
I  effects,  therefore,  of  such  a  pressure  upon 
'  the  money-market  as  occurred  in  the  early 
I  part  of  1847,  is  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
I  Exchequer  raises  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  floating  debt.  In  1844-5-6,  the  rate 
was  as  low  as  lid.  per  day  for  every  £100. 
One  half-penny  per  day  is  about  45s.  2d. 
per  annum,  and  therefore.  Exchequer  Bills 
bore  an  interest  of  only  £2,  5s.  6d.  on  the 
hundred  pounds.  But  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
Sir  Charles  Wood  was  compelled  by  the 
then  state  of  what  is  called  the  "  money- 
market,"  or  in  plainer  English  by  the  higher 
rate  which  people  were  enabled  to  obtain  for 
their  money,  to  raise  the  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer  Bills  to  3d.,  or  just  double  the 
former  rate.  This  single  proceeding  added 
to  the  expenditure  afler  the  rate  of  £410,000 
within  the  year.  This  interest  of  3d.  per 
day  was  higher  than  the  country  has  ever 
paid  since  the  Peace,  and  is  now  reduced  to 
2id.,  or  about  £3, 16s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
With  these  observations  we  close  the  subject 
of  the  Debt. 

2.  The  next  great  item  of  expenditure 
consists  of  charges  fixed  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  so 
removed  from  annual  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Under  this  head  are 
paid — 

The  Civil  list, £394,233 

Annuities, 526,788 
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Mariet  and  Allowaiioefl,  ....  963376 

Diplomatic  Salaries, 169,373 

Courts  of  Justice, 1,054,973 

Miscellaneous  Charges,     ....  317,227 

The  first  five  heads  will  be  sufficiently  un- 
derstood  by  their  title  ;  with  respect  to  the 
last — viz.  Miscellaneous,  the  Russian  and 
Greek  Loans  consume  £140,400,  Green- 
wich Hospital  £20,000,  the  Shannon  Navi- 
gation  £17,000,  other  Public  Works  in  Ire- 
land £235,000,  and  there  is  also  a  var^ring, 
but  large  sum  paid  to  the  officers  and  crews 
of  H.  M.  ships,  for  the  capture  of  slavers  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

3.  We  are  almost  afraid  that  we  must 
have  wearied  our  readers  with  these  details, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  as 
briefly,  and  at  the  same  time  as  intelligibly 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  If 
we  have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing their  attention,  we  shall  not  be  less  suc- 
cessful when  we  ask  them  to  accompany  us 
into  the  last  head  of  expenditure — the  an- 
nual  votes  of  Parliament.  These  have 
been  as  follows,  viz. — actual  expenditure 
in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1848,  as  ap- 
pears upon  the  Batattce-Sheet : — 

Army, £7,357,688 

Navy,       8,1574286 

Ordnance,     ........  2,726,698 

Miscellaneous, 3,614,329 

The  Army  Estimates  (year  1848-0)  pro- 
vide for  a  force  of  138,769  men  of  "all  arms, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  half- pay 
of  a  very  considerable  number  of  officers, 
whom,  upon  the  occurrence  of  emergency, 
the  Crown  might  call  out  at  once  into  active 
service.  The  principal  items  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  army  are — 

Pay  of  1 13,847  men, — the  remaining 

number  24,922  being  charged  for 

the  year  1848-9  upon  the  revenue 

ofthe  East  India  Company,      .       £3,836,880 

Staff(exclu8ive  of  India),  .     .     .     .  168,237 

Departments,    t.  e,    Comouinder-in- 

Chief,  Secretary  at  War,  d^.  .  .  96,591 
Military    Asylum    and     Hibernian 

School, 19,161 

Volunteer  Corps, 80,309 

Rewards  for  Military  Service,      .     .  15,507 

Army  Pay  of  General  Officers,     .     .  76,000 

Full  Pay  of  Retired  Officers,   .     .     .  57,000 

Half-Pay  and  Military  Allowances,  .  406,000 
Foreign  Half-Pay  (disbanded  Foreign 

Corps), 47,386 

Widows'  Pensions, 129,531 

Compassionate  Allowances,    .     .    .  98,000 

Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hospitals,  26,774 

Out  Pensions, 1,223,810 

Superannuation  Allowances,  .  .  .  37,500 
To  these  items,  provided  in  the  army 


estimates,  must  be  added  in  this 
place,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
general  head  of  expenditure,  the 
charges  for  the  militia  and  for  the 
commissariat : — these  in  round 
numbers  amount  together  to     .     . 


1,000,000 


The  Navy  Estimates  comprise  a  force  of 
29,500  seamen  and  boys,  and  13,500 
marines.  They  contain  also  the  sums 
which  are  expended  upon  works  at  the 
principal  naval  arsenals,  the  new  steam- 
basins  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  for 
the  Post-office  packets.  A  very  consider, 
able  increase  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  navy  ;  and  this  is 
to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  change  which 
steam-navigation  has  worked  in  the  tactics 
of  attack  and  defence.  The  uneasy  rela- 
tions with  France,  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  Syrian  Question  in  the  autumn  of 
1840,  and  still  more  the  alarm  which  was 
taken  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  Government  in  1844, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  what  is  called  ia 
France,  the  "affiiire  Pritchard,"  i.  e.  the 
quarrel  that  happened  at  Tahiti,  induced 
Lord  Haddington  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Admiralty,  to  effect  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  force  of  steamers,  and  to  construct 
very  large  works  of  fortification  at  the  dock- 
yards.  These  works  are  happily  now  in  a 
great  state  of  forwardness,  and  the  force  of 
steamers  at  sea  is  numerous  and  efiective. 
The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  the 
Navy  are  as  follows,  viz  : — 

1.  Wages  of  Seamen  and  Marines,  £1,393,506 

2.  Victuals  for  ditto, 610,930 

3.  Admiralty  Office  in  London, .    .  136,303 

4.  Register  Office  for  Seamen, .    .  9,701 

5.  Scientific  Branch, 77,261 

6.  Establishments  at  home,  .     .     .  139,350 

7.  Establishments  abroad,     .     .     .  25,839 

8.  Wages  to  Artificers  at  home,    .  851,346 

9.  Wages  to  Artificers  abroad,  .     .  39,280 

10.  Naval  Stores,  &c.,  for  the  Build- 

ing and  Repairing  of  Ships,   .     1,434,213 

11.  New  Works,  Improvements,  and 

Repairs  in  the  Dock  Yards,  .     .  688.601 

12.  Medicines  and  Medical  Stores,  .  25,075 

13.  Miscellaneous, 76,573 

14.  Half-Pay, 739,740 

15.  Military  Pens^ns   and    Allow- 

ancee, 500,288 

16.  Civil  Pensions  and  Allowances,  152,018 

17.  Conveyance  of  Troops,      .     .    .  181,322 

18.  Convict  Service, 43,602 

19.  PostrOffice  Contract  Packets,     .  611,663 

To  the  Ordnance  Department  are  in- 
trusted the  construction  and  repair  of  all  the 
military  defences  and  fortifications,  at  home 
and  in  the  Colonies.  By  this  branch  of  the 
service  also  are  provided  those  most  useful 
and  important  bodies  of  men,  the  engineers, 
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with  the  sappers  and  miners— and  the 
artillery.  These  two  last  corps  have, 
under  the  present  Government  and  under 
that  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  been  very  considerably 
increased,  from  a  growing  conviction  that 
io  the  present  state  of  things  abroad  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  dispense  with  a  large 
and  well-appointed  body  of  skilled  men. 
Troops  of  the  line  are  readily  obtained  and 
drilled : — Waterloo  was  fought  and  won  in 
a  great  degree  by  lads  who  had  never  smelt 
powder;  but  the  skill  of  engineers  and  of 
artillery-men  is  the  result  of  education  and 
practice — and  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
longer  course  of  methodical  and  scientific 
training. 

Under  the  head  of  Ordnance,  the  princi- 
pal items  of  expenditure  are  the  following, 
viz: — 

1.  Pay,  &c.,  Ordnance  Military  Corps,  £716,254 

2.  Commissariat  Sapplies,  &c.      .     .      316,031 

3.  Ordnance  Office  in  London,      .     .        91,136 

4.  Establishments  at  Home  and  in  the 

Colonies, 235,646 

5.  Wages  of  Artificers  ditto,    .     .     .      158,567 

6.  Purchase  of  Stores  for  Land  and 

Sea  Service, 463,743 

7.  Works  and  Buildings 704,030 

8.  Scientific  Branch, 71,987 

9.  Half-Pay,  Pensions,  Rewards,  &c.,  167,441 

Last— once  also  least — in  the  order  of 
national  expenditure,  stand  the  Miscellane- 
ous  Estimates.  These,  as  their  name  im- 
ports,  are  very  various  in  their  subjects, 
and  in  the  amounts  assigned  to  each.  They 
are  divided  into  seven  classes,  under  the 
following  denominations,  viz  : — 

♦1.  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  .     .  £575,738 

2.  Salaries,  &c..  Public  Deportments,     976,170 

3.  Law  and  Justice, 1,024,338 

4.  Education,  Science,  and  Art,    .     .     349,943 

5.  Colonial  and  Consular  Services,  .     419,448 

6.  Supftrannuations  and  Charities,    .      187,3^9 

7.  Special  and  Temporary  Objects,  .      117,312 
To  which  must  be  added  the  annual 

Vote  for  Contingencies  likely  to  be 
incurred  in  the  Civil  Service,  .    .     100,000 

Having  thus  reviewed,  with  as  much 
detail  as  the  compendious  nature  of  this 
paper  has  permitted — all  the  causes  of  the 
national  expenditure,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Balance-Sheet — ^it  remains  that  we  proceed  to 


♦  The  Miscellaneous  estimates  are  usually  print- 
ed before  the  Easter  recess ;  but  this  has  not  been 
so  this  year.  The  items  printed  above  are  there- 
fore taken  from  the  General  Abstract  of  these  esti- 
mates for  last  year.  From  the  statement  made  by 
Lord  J.  Russell,  that  they  will  reach  a  total  of 
J&i  ,000,000  for  the  year  1848-9,  a  considerable 
increase  is  to  be  expected  in  some  of  the  classes. 


analyse  with  equal  brevity  the  sources  from 
which  the  income  that  supplies  this  expendi- 
ture  has  been  furnished  to  the  Treasury. 
Turning  then  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Balance-Sheet,  we  find  that  the  income  has 
flowed  into  the  Exchequer  through  the  fol- 
lowing  channels,  viz : — 


1.  Customs — or  duties  levied  at  the 

ports  upon  articles  arriving 
from  the  Colonies,  or  from 
foreign  countries,    .... 

2.  Excise — i.  e.  the  duties  upon 

malt,  spirits  distilled  at  home, 
bricks,  paper,  and  other  arti- 
cles, the  subjects  of  domestic 
industry, 

3.  Stamps — ^t.  e.  the  payments  made 

for  probates  ana  legacies  in  the 
case  of  succession  to  personal 
property ;  conveyances  and 
transfers;  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes,  re- 
ceipts, &c.  &c., 

4.  Taxes — i.  e,  the  land-tax,  and 

the  assessed  taxes  on  windows, 
carriages,  horses,  servants, 
&4i.  &c., 

5.  Proper^  and  Income-lax,    .    • 

6.  Post-office, 

7.  Crown  Lands, 

8.  Various  smaller  items,    .     .    . 

9.  Money  received  from  China,     . 


£19,940,295 


13,276,879 


7,319,053 


4,347,570 

5,459,368 

932,000 

61,000 

291,568 

445,021 


Before  descending  into  any  smaller  dis- 
tinctions, in  respect  to  which  we  shall  in 
this,  and  in  future  papers,  have  occasion  to 
observe  upon  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween these  several  sources  of  revenue^ — ^it 
is  important  to  notice  one  great  and  lead- 
ing characteristic,  viz.  the  division  into 
Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation.  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  Property-tax  and 
the  Assessed  taxes,  because  in  these  cases 
the  tax  is  paid  to  the  Treasury  directly  by 
the  hand  of  him  who  enjoys  the  property,  or 
uses  the  thing  assessed.  Articles  of  con- 
sumption, on  the  other  hand,  are  the  subjects 
of  indirect  taxation,  because  the  payment 
made  in  respect  of  them  to  the  Imperial 
revenue,  is  not  made  directly  by  the  hand 
of  the  consumer  (upon  whom,  of  course,  in 
the  shape  of  a  higher  price  for  the  article  at 
the  time  of  purchase  Ihe  burden  really 
falls),  but  indirectly  through  the  merchant 
at  the  Customs,  or  through  the  manufacturer 
to  the  Board  of  Excise. 

Up  to  the  year  1842,  the  Income  Tax, 
which  had  been  shaken  off  by  Parliament 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  did  not  appear  in  the 
Balance-Sheet ;  and  with  the  comparatively 
small  exception  of  the  stamps  and  taxes,  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  country  was  raised 
under  the  several  heads  of  Indirect  Taxa- 
tion.    It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  borne 
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in  mind,  that  a  Tariety  of  other  burdens  fall 
upon  the  owners  and  oooupiers  of  property 
for  various  local  purposes  ;  the  inoome  for 
which  is  provided  by  local  rates.  These  all 
assume  the  shape  of  direct  taxation,  and  as 
^ey  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
payments  which  actually  press  upon  the 
public,  they  will  form  one  part  of  our 
subject  when  we  proceed  in  a  future  article 
to  discuss  this  much-vexed  question  of 
imperial  policy — ^the  question,  viz.  of  Direct 
and  Indirect  Taxation. 

In  every  balance-sheet  a  most  material 
feature,  as  our  readers  know,  is  the  balance 
it  exhibits ;  and  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
document  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to 
the  parties  concerned,  according  as  that 
balance  stands  on  the  right  or  wrong  side  of 
the  account ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  amount. 
In  the  present  instance  the  balance  is  large, 
and  the  side  of  the  account  is  wrong ;  in 
other  words,  the  national  expenditure  during 
the  last  financial  year  has  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  national  income. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  on 
the  18th  of  February,  Lord  John  Russell 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
proposed  to  raise  the  Property  and  Income 
Tax  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  That  tax  having 
been  originally  imposed  in  1842  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  again  continued  in  1845 
for  a  like  period,  was  to  expire  on  the  5th 
April,  1843.  It  was  an  easy  plan  for  the 
Minister,  when  obliged  to  extract  from  the 
people  increased  contributions,  to  lay  his 
hand  on  this  particular  screw ;  for  it  is  the 
readiest  and  the  most  efficacious.  He  ac- 
cordingly proposed  to  renew  the  Property 
and  Income  Tax  for  five  instead  of  for  three 
years — and  to  raise  its  amount  during  the 
first  two  of  these  years  from  7d.  to  Is.  in 
the  pound — that  is,  from  something  short  of 
3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

But  this  proposal,  though  very  simple  and 
very  convenient  for  the  Minister,  was  very 
much  the  reverse  of  convenient,  and  was  by 
no  means  admired  for  its  simplicity  by  the 
people.  Like  throwing  stones,  which  is 
pleasant  for  boys  but  very  disagreeable  for 
frogs — putting  on  taxes  is  very  simple  and 
easy  for  ministers,  but  very  distasteful  to 
those  who  have  them  to  pay.  Since  the 
agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  no 
movement  has  ever  been  so  immediate,  so 
spontaneous,  or  so  effective,  as  that  which 
was  excited  by  this  proposal.  The  unex- 
ampled calamities  of  the  year  1847  had 
impoverished  the  commercial  classes,  and 
the  classes  engaged  in  retail  trade,  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  living  memory ;  and 
their  distress  was  all  the  more  keenly  felt, 
because  it  succeeded  the  over-charged  exu- 


berance  of  prosperity  in  which  they  had 
permitted  themselves  to  rejoice.  Smarting 
under  this  intolerable  pre&sure,  they  rose  as 
one  man  against  the  imposition  of  an  in- 
creased tax  on  incomes.  After  a  very  few 
days'  time  taken  by  the  Minister  for  de- 
liberation, and  for  ascertaining  the  real  feel-  ^ 
ings  of  the  country,  the  obnoxious  Budget 
was  withdrawn ;  and  the  ministers  contented 
themselves  by  asking  for  a  simple  renewal 
of  3  per  cent,  for  the  well- accustomed  period 
of  three  years. 

But  it  is  the  nature  of  politics,  that  while 
principles  are  the  real  subjects  in  issue,  very 
accidental  circumstances  are  usually  the 
occasion  of  battle.  Twice  had  the'Income 
Tax  been  passed  with  little  opposition : — - 
First,  in  1842,  at  a  period  of  distress  ;  and 
again  in  1845,  when  the  funds  were  at  par, 
commerce  active,  retail  trade  brisk,  the 
Public  Exchequer  full,  and  private  persons 
prosperous.  But  its  renewal  in  1848,  even 
after  the  proposed  increase  was  withdrawn, 
excited  considerable  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  has  given  rise  in  the 
country  to  much  and  animated  discussion 
upon  the  principles  of  taxation  in  general, 
and  the  proper  scheme  for  levying  an  In- 
come Tax  in  particular. 

The  principle,  it  is  obvious,  was  the  same 
in  1842,  in  1845,  and  in  1848.  But  the 
accidental  circumstances  were  different. 
In  1842,  the  Government  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  just  succeeded  to  office,  and  received, 
as  their  inheritance  from  those  who  had 
preceded  them,  a  large  deficiency,  the  re- 
sult of  considerable  deficiencies  accumulated 
in  six  successive  years.  The  minds  of  men 
were  prepared  for  some  vigorous  effort  to 
readjust  the  balance,  and  during  the  down- 
ward  course  of  his  predecessors,  on  each  • 
succeeding  budget.  Sir  Robert  had  warned 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  a  pro- 
perty  tax  was  the  painful  but  inevitable  end 
to  which  increasing  deficiency  must  come. 
The  public,  therefore,  expected  a  decisive 
measure  of  that  kind.  It  is  true  that  when 
he  brought  it  forward,  the  Whig  leaders 
endeavoured  to  excite  against  it  the  same 
opposition  which  in  the  present  year  they 
have  themselves  experienced,  and  on  the 
same  grounds.  But  Sir  Robert  accompanied 
the  proposal  with  a  modification  of  the  Com 
Laws,  a  relaxation  of  protective  duties 
generally — ^the  admission  of  meat  and  cattle 
at  a  low  duty ;  and,  in  short,  by  a  reform  of 
the  Tariff,  very  acceptable  to  those  who  are 
the  ablest  and  most  energetic  enemies  of 
Schedule  D.  He  appealed  therefore  to  their 
hopes:  he  appealed  also  to  their /ear*;  or 
rather  he  impressed  them  with  the  convio- 
tion  that  resistance  would  be  useless,  and 
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therefore  mdispos^  them  to  attempt  it.  He 
had  a  majority  ia  the  House  of  Commons 
nearly  one  hundred  strong.  The  country 
was  with  him ;  and  he  distinctly  announced 
that  his  Financial  measure  was  one  by  which 
he  must  stand  or  fall.  Under  these  circuni- 
stanees,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  oppo- 
sition of  the  Whigs  at  every  stage,  the 
Income  Tax  was  passed  in  1842  without 
any  real  difficulty. 

In  1845  everything  was  favourable.  The 
results  of  the  changes  in  1842  were  so 
triumphant,  and  the  country  was  so  prosper- 
ous,  that  no  one  was  disposed  seriously  to 
resist  a  further  movement  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. But  in  1848  everything  has  been 
adverse ;  not  thai  if  the  original  proposal 
had  been  3  per  cent.,  and  that  proposal  had 
been  justified  on  the  obvious  grounds  of  a 
financial  necessity,  there  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  any  serious  opposition. 
But  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Ellesmere  and 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  many  other  persons  less 
extreme  in  their  views  on  the  respective 
sides  than  Lord  Ellesmere  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
had  been  busily  discussing  in  the  recess, 
the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  national 
defences,  of  expenditure,  retrenchment,  and 
so  forth,  and  that  an  evil  genius  put  it  into 
Lord  John  Russell's  mind  to  stir  up,  in 
moving  for  the  Income  Tax  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  all  the  passions  which  this  inter- 
eating  controversy  had  excited  in  the  country. 
The  effect  was  electric.  It  was  at  once 
obvious  that  Lord  John's  proposal  had  aroused 
an  opposition  which  would  prove  too  strong 
for  him.  The  bare  thought  of  paying  5 
per  cent,  in  a  lime  of  distress,  upon  an 
assessment  made  on  the  previous  years  of 
prosperity,  drove  the  trading  community  to 
madness.  There  was  nothing  in  his  Budget 
to  allay  the  opposition — nothing  in  the  way 
of  opportune  remission  of  taxes.  The  whole 
5  per  cent,  was  required  to  meet  the  current 
expenditure  of  the  empire.  The  opponents 
of  the  tax  were  not  deterred  by  any  fear  of 
the  Minister,  for  he  has  not  the  general 
command  of  any  certain  majority — the 
aversion  was  general  enough  to  assure  them 
of  success  against  him  in  the  particular 
case ;  and  there  was  no  declaration  expressed 
or  understood,  that  he  would  retire  if  he 
were  beaten.  It  was  therefore  the  time  at 
which  those  who  disliked  the  tax  itself  could 
best  expect  to  wage  successtul  war  against 
it.  The  former  speeches  of  the  Ministers, 
too,  were  a  convenient  weapon  wherewith 
their  enemies  could  assail  them ;  and  the 
pages  of  Hansard  were  ransacked  without 
mercy,  by  Mr.  Osborne  and  other  members, 
for  the  most  telling  paragraphs  of  the  de- 
bates of  1842  and  1845. 


But  a  storm  is  nu»re  easily  raised  tbaa 
allayed.  Lord  John  Russell  did  indeed 
allow  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ta 
withdraw  the  Budget  which  be,  the  FirsI 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  had  opened  to  the 
House.  He  submitted  to  have  his  Estimates 
referred  to  Committees,  a  step  also  unpre* 
cedented  in  respect  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  taken  ;  and  lightening  his  ship  by  all 
these  expedients,  he  rode  safely  through 
with  what  remained  of  his  cargo,  viz. : — the 
3  per  cent.,  and  the  three  years. 

But  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposals  did 
not  withdraw  the  public  mind  from  a  scru- 
tiny of  the  principles  of  the  tax.  Nor  is  it 
difBcult  to  find  inequalities  and  objections. 
The  principle  on  which  it  ought  to  be  levied 
is  simple  and  very  obvious.  Every  tax  that 
is  levied,  be  it  direct  or  indirect — collected 
by  the  customs  from  the  merchant,  or  by 
the  tax-gatherer  from  the  consumer — should, 
in  its  practical  effect,  come  out  of  the  m- 
comef  and  not  out  of  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try ;  just  as  our  private  expenditure  should 
be  defrayed  by  our  incomes,  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exhaust  our  capital.  Regarded, 
therefore,  in  its  broad  bearing  upon  the 
country  at  large,  a  general  tax  on  income 
may  be  fair  and  politic.  The  Exchequer 
levies  7d.  out  of  every  £1  in  the  income  of 
the  whole  country.  It  arrests  that  income 
in  iransUu  in  the  hands  in  which  it  may 
chance  to  find  it ;  and  returns  to  those  bands 
19s.  5d.,  having  kept  the  7d.  for  itself.  The 
result  of  this  operation  upon  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  whole  community  is  exactly 
what  was  intended  (the  returns  being  honestly 
made),  and  neither  more  nor  less.  But  the 
effect  may  be,  and  oflen  is,  very  different, 
as  regards  particular  individuals.  Capital 
accounts  and  income  accounts  cannot  be 
kept  with  such  accuracy,  that  in  all  the 
transactions  of  life  each  particular  item 
should  be  at  once  referable  to  its  proper 
head  ;  and  in  practice,  very  numerous  ex- 
ceptions actually  occur.  For  instance,  to 
take  the  strongest  case: — Two  men  have 
each  £10,000,  and  they  proceed  respectively 
to  invest  it ;  but  the  form  in  which  they  do 
so  is  different.  The  one  purchases  a  life* 
annuity,  to  be  paid  him  in  the  shape  of  in- 
come— ^the  annual  payment  being,  of  course, 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  interest  of 
£10,000.  The  other  buys  a  reversbnary 
interest  in  a  sum,  which  will,  at  the  time  it 
is  to  fall  into  possession,  be  so  much  larger 
than  £10,000,  that  it  would  sell  at  the  pre- 
sent time  for  £10,000,  and  no  more.  Each 
has,  in  present  value,  £10,000.  Each  may 
consider  himself  owner  of  the  interest  of 
£10,000  as  his  income.  The  annuitant, 
who  receives  more  in  the  shape  of  income, 
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BfiU8t  save  that  surplus;  or  else  when  bis 
annuity  ceases,  his  j£  10,000  will  be  gone. 
The  neversioner  may  spend  the  interest  now, 
though  it  is  not  paid  him,  because,  when  his 
reversion  falls  in,  he  will  have  so  much 
more  than  j&10,000  as  will  clear  off  the 
debt  incurred  by  his  expenditure  in  the 
interval.  Each,  therefore,  has  in  substance 
a  present  capital  of  £10,000,  neither  more 
nor  less,  and  each  has  the  present  power  of 
spending  the  income  of  £10,000,  without 
intrenching  on  his  capital ;  and  neither  more 
nor  less.  But  though  this  be  true  in  sub- 
stance, the  reverse  is  the  case  in  form.  In 
fcrm,  the  annuitant  has  a  much  larger  in- 
come than  his  real  one ;  and  the  reversioner 
has  no  present  income  at  all.  Now,  in  the 
imperfection  of  human  legislation,  the  form, 
and  not  the  substance,  is  followed  by  the 
tax  ;  the  annuitant  is  charged  upon  the  whole 
of  his  apparent  income,  and  the  reversioner, 
having  no  apparent  income,  is  not  charged 
at  all.  As  between  the  whole  country  and 
the  Exchequer,  the  thing  is  square ;  the 
country's  income  pays  the  intended  quota. 
But  as  between  the  individuals,  one  is  a 
great  loser,  and  the  other  is,  to  the  same 
extent,  a  great  gainer. 

The  gainer  probably  will  not  remonstrate. 
QtUeta  non  movere  will  be  the  maxim  of  his 
politics,  so  far  as  the  Income  Tax  is  con- 
cerned. But  not  so  the  great  loser.  Every 
man  feels  the  pinch  of  his  own  shoe.  The 
annuitant  will  turn  round  and  look  at  the 
reversioner,  and  will  say,  "  You  have  virtu- 
ally an  income  equal  to  mine ;  you  can 
properly  afibrd  as  good  a  house,  as  many 
servants,  as  much  plate,  and  as  ample  a 
share  of  good  living  as  I,  and  yet  you  pay 
nothing  to  the  State  for  Income  Tax,  while 
I  pay  not  only  7d.  in  every  £1  of  my  in- 
come, which  is  fair,  and  properly  belongs  to 
my  lot,  but  also  7d.  in  every  £1  of  my 
saviniTs,  which  is  unfair,  and  is  in  reality 
paid  to  the  Exchequer,  in  lieu  of  that  con- 
tribution from  which  you  escape."  This  is 
unanswerable ;  and  as  injustice  is  the  most 
sailing  part  of  any  sufiering,  the  Income 
Tax  does,  under  these  circumstances,  be- 
come  particularly  galling. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  oflen  in  popu- 
lar discussion,  while  the  multitude  of  rea- 
soners  have  in  fact  good  sense  at  the  bottom 
of  their  argument,  they  do,  from  inaptitude 
or  want  of  skill  in  reasoning,  depart  from  or 
even  reverse  the  right  principle  in  their 
ibrms  of  expression.  Nothing  is  so  common 
in  r^ard  to  the  Income  Tax,  for  instance, 
as  to  hear  people  say,  *<  It  is  not  fair  to  have 
it  an  Income  Tax :  it  ought  to  be  a  Property 
Tax — a  tax  upon  realizcKi  property."  This 
is  what  the  Annuitant  would  be  likely  to 


say  to  the  Reversioner  in  the  case  we  have 
just  supposed ;  and  his  real  meaning  would 
be  right  in  the  main,  but  his  argument  would 
be  formally  wrong. 

Realized  property  is  exactly  what  ought 
not  to  be  taxed  ;  and  if  we  analyse  the  An- 
nuitant's case,  we  shall  find  that  bis  com- 
plaint is  in  truth  not  of  that  part  of  the  tax 
which  he  has  paid  by  virtue  of  his  income ; 
but  of  that  part  which  he  has  paid  in  respect 
to  his  capital. 

Realized  property  or  capital  ought  not  to 
be  taxed ;  for  taxes  are  paid  to  meet  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  country,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  nations,  like  individuals,  must 
meet  their  expenditure  out  of  their  income, 
and  not  intrench  upon  their  capital.  Mr. 
M'Culloch  uses  a  forcible  and  a  just  expres- 
sion when  he  says  that  the  statesman  who 
taxes  capital,  which  ought  to  be  kept  intact 
that  it  may  produce  income  for  future  years, 
is  like  the  savage  who  cuts  down  the  tree  in 
order  to  obtain  the  readier  present  access  to 
the  fruit.  So  much  for  the  principle.  Now 
for  the  application  to  the  Annuitant.  His 
apparently  large  income,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  partly  income,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
spend,  and  on  that  he  pays  and  ought  to  pay ; 
but  it  was  partly  the  return  of  his  capital, 
which  he  was  bound  to  save,  and  on  this  he 
is  made  to  pay,  though  he  ought  not.  This 
is  his  complaint,  though,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  the 
popular  discussions  of  the  day,  his  real 
grievance,  being  felt,  would  be  expressed  in 
precisely  opposite  language.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Reversioner  who  escapes 
was  justly  exempt  from  payment  on  that  part 
of  his  property  which  is  equal  to  his  capital 
Invested ;  but  he  is  unjustly  exempt  on  that 
which  he  has  sained  by  adopting  that  parti- 
cular mode  of  investment,  because  it  is  in 
truth  not  capital,  but  the  income  on  which 
he  is  to  live  in  the  interval. 

We  have  gone  into  this  comparison  at 
greater  length,  because  it  will  be  found,  on 
careful  investigation  of  any  case  in  which 
a  complaint  is  made  of  the  Income  Tax  as 
affecting  the  individual  unjustly,  that  the 
substance  of  iiis  complaint  is  this  and  no 
other,  viz.  that  he  is  required  to  pay  not 
merely  on  his  income,  but  on  his  capital  also. 
The  prudent  annuitant  who  insures  his  life, 
considers  the  premium  no  part  of  his  own 
income,  but  on  the  contrary  regards  it  with 
complacence  as  a  part  of  his  children's 
capital.  He  therefore  says,  at  least  he 
means  to  say,  "  It  is  capital— don't  charge 
it  for  the  tax  as  income."  The  clergy  are 
interested  in  this  Way  in  the  question.  The 
case  of  the  medical  practitioner  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same ;  in  degree  stronger  still. 
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He  cannot  rely  on  insurance,  for  he  has  not 
any  certain  annuity,  and  does  not  know  he 
may  be  able  to  pay  premiums  all  his  life. 
He  must  save.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  years 
in  which  he  makes  whatever  fortune  he  does 
make,  are  but  few,  his  savings  in  these  few 
years  must  be  large  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  amount  he  is  to  leave  behind  him. 
Yet  these  savings,  which  he  considers  the 
capital  of  his  children,  are  regarded  by  the 
Treasury  as  the  mere  income  of  the  parent ; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  are  large,  so  is  his 
grievance  great. 

The  instances  we  have  quoted  may  be 
taken  as  fair  samples  of  the  grievances  felt 
and  complained  of  in  the  practical  operation 
of  the  tax.  The  most  energetic  and  best 
able  to  agitate  and  to  influence  Members  of 
Parliament,  of  those  who  oppose  it,  are  the 
commercial  classes;  and  they  adopt,  as  is 
natural,  phraseology  and  a  style  of  argu- 
ment suited  to  their  own  case.  They  reason 
thus : — A  is  a  country  gentleman,  with  an 
income  of  £1000  a  year.  B  is  a  retail 
trader,  with  an  equal  income.  A  could  sell 
the  land  which  yields  him  his  income  at 
thirty  years*  purchase — he  is  therefore 
worth  £30,000.  B  could  sell  his  goodwill 
for  three  years'  purchase — ^therefore  he  is 
worth  £3000.  Hence  it  follows  that  A  h 
ten  times  the  "  better  man"  of  the  two,  and 
yet  he  only  contributes  equally  to  the  tax. 
The  tradesman  impatiently  requires  that 
"  property  shall  be  made  to  bear  its  bur- 
dens, and  so  forth — but  while  this  is  the 
ordinary  form  of  his  complaint,  his  real 
grievance  is  that  he  is  taxed,  or  thinks  he  is 
taxed,  not  on  his  income  only,  but  in  some 
degree  on  his  capital  also.  He  says  in  sub- 
stance this — "  It  is  true  I  receive  from  my 
business  £1000  a  year.  The  interest  of  my 
capital  is  income  ;  but  a  portion  of  my  pro- 
fit in  trade  ought  to  be  considered  capital, 
I  claim  to  deduct  from  what  is  called  my 
income  a  certain  part,  and  to  carry  it  to  my 
Capital  Account,*  for  insurance  against  the 
risks  to  which  capital  engaged  in  trade  is 
exposed.  With  respect  to  another  part,  it 
is  the  reward  of  my  industry :  my  industry 
depends  upon  my  health  :  I  am  therefore,  in 
respect  of  this  part,  only  an  annuitant,  hold- 
ing by  an  uncertain  tenure ;  and  like  other 
annuitants,  I  ought  to  save  ;  and  what  I  am 
bound  to  save,  is  no  part  of  my  income,  and 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  as  income."  And  then, 
if  we  allow  his  argument  to  be  so  far  sound, 
the  next  step  follows  of  course.  It  is  this. 
He  resorts  to  the  same  test  as  to  the  value 
of  his  annuity  in  capital,  to  which  we  brought 
the  annuitant  in  the  first  case  put  in  these 
pages,  viz.  the  market  price.      The  trades- 


man's annuity  depends  od  ike  coatlnuaiioe 
of  his  trade.  The  value  of  the  oontinuanoe 
of  his  trade  he  estimates  by  the  price  he 
could  obtain  for  it  in  the  market — i,  e.  the 
selling  price  of  his  good- will. 

Having  shown  that  the  principle  of  the 
Income  Tax,  as  between  the  Exchequer  oq 
the  one  hand,  and  the  public  in  the  aggre- 
gate on  the  other,  is  a  sound  principle  of 
taxation  ;  and  having  shown  that  each  of  the 
objections  made  against  it  by  the  parties  on 
whom  it  presses  unjustly,  may  be  resolved 
into  this  one  form  of  complaint,  viz.  that  in 
the  scheme  under  which  the  tax  is  actually 
levied,  its  operation  upon  the  individual  is 
not  that  which  is  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Act,  inasmuch  as  it  taxes  not  only  his 
income,  but  in  part  that  also  which  he  claims 
to  regard  as  capital — we  have  done  all  which 
our  present  limits  will  permit  on  this  part  of 
the  case.  This  observation  should  be  made 
before  we  pass  entirely  away  from  it,  viz- 
that  the  Inoome  Tax,  as  now  levied,  reaches 
the  whole  annual  income  of  the  country  :  if 
all  the  exemptions  to  which  we  have  alluded 
should,  under  any  other  system,  be  allowed, 
the  effect,  as  regards  the  Exchequer,  would 
be  to  diminish  the  produce  of  the  tax.  As 
between  the  Annuitant  and  the  Reversioner 
in  the  first  case  discussed  above,  the  simple 
effect  would  be  to  charge  the  Reversioner 
precisely  as  the  Annuitant  was  relieved. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  no  difference  in 
the  result,  so  fkr  as  the  Treasury  was  con- 
cerned. But  if  the  principle  were  so  far 
extended  as  to  allow  that  incomes  derived 
from  uncertain  sources  were  to  be  regarded 
partly  as  incomes,  and  to  be  taxed  to  that 
extent,  and  partly  as  capital,  the  subject  of 
saving  or  insurance,  and  to  be  to  that  extent 
exempted — the  result  would  be  that  the  tax 
would  reach  not  the  whole  income  of  the 
country,  but  the  whole  disposable  or  expen- 
dible inoome  only.  In  this  respect  it  would 
follow  the  same  rule  with  indirect  taxation, 
which  is  levied  only  on  expenditure.  In 
this  case  that  part  of  the  national  income 
which  accumulates  in  any  year,  would,  for 
the  year  i^  was  accumulating,  be  exempted 
from  the  tax.  As  regards  the  particular  in- 
dividuals concerned,  this  might  have  its  ad- 
vantages, but  viewed  as  a  question  between 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Empire,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  country  should  begin  its 
savings  before  it  has  paid  the  obligations 
justly  attaching  to  its  inoome.  The  praoti- 
oal  solution  of  the  problem  would  evidently 
be  a  higher  raie  of  Inoome  Tax  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  national  inoome  which  was  not 
exempted.  The  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
crease is,  of  course,  no  sufilicient  answer,  if 
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the  exemption  claimed  be  grounded  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  justice  between  man  and  man. 
The  answer  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  satisfactory  to  the  public,  for  it 
admits  the  numerous  cases  of  injustice  which 
are  alleged  against  the  present  operation  of 
the  tax.  But  there  is  nevertheless  in  its 
favour  a  remarkable  array  and  force  of  au- 
thorily.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington,  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord 
Grenville,  in  former  times — and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Goulbum — and  now,  the  pre- 
sent guardians  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  J. 
Russell  and  Sir  Charles  Wood,  stoutly 
maintain  the  present  scheme.  In  1799  Mr. 
Pitt  introduced  a  tax  upon  incomes.  The  plan 
pursued  was  to  compel  every  person  to  re- 
turn the  whole  of  his  income,  and  then  cer- 
tain exemptions  and  allowances  were  ad- 
mitted in  exoneration.  The  measure  was 
eminently  inquisitorial,  and  eminently  un- 
productive.  It  expired  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  In  1808,  Mr.  Addinston  being 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  renewal , 
of  the  hostilities  with  Bonaparte,  it  was  ne- 
cessary again  to  have  recourse  to  some  tax 
upon  inconnes.  The  objections  against  the 
fbrmer  plan  induced  the  Parliament  to  aban- 
don it.  The  scheme  then  adopted  was,  in 
the  main,  the  one  which  has  been  since  pur- 
sued.  The  feature  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  ancient  plan  is  this :  no  man  is 
now  called  upon,  as  he  was  under  the  sys- 
tem of  1799,  to  return  the  whole  of  his  in- 
come. All  income  which  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture tangible  for  assessment,  is  taxed  with- 
out reference  to  the  party  to  whom  it  may 
belong.  The  income  arising  from  land,  is 
taxed  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier.  The 
occupier  deducts  it  from  his  landlord.  The 
landlord,  if  he  be  in  debt,  deducts  it  again 
from  the  mortgagee.  In  this  case  the  mortga- 
gee pays  in  reality,  but  the  Treasury  does 
not  know  of  his  existence.  The  obvious 
effect  is,  that  no  man  discloses  to  the  collec- 
tor his  whole  circumstances.  The  trader 
returns  the  amount  of  his  profits  in  trade 
under  Schedule  D.  This  disclosure  must 
of  necessity  be  mad^,  because  the  income 
does  not  arise  from  visible  property,  and  is 
not  in  its  nature  tangible  ;  but  when  the  col- 
lector has  received  the  return,  he  does  not 
.  therefore  know  the  whole  of  the  trader's  cir- 
cumstances. Suppose  a  merchant  to  return 
j&10,000  as  the  annual  produce  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  to  pay  accordingly.  He  may,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  trading  with  borrowed 
capital,  for  which  he  has  to  pay  interest. 
No  question  is  asked  him  on  that  subject. 
He  pays  upon  the  whole  amount  sevenpence 
in  the  pound,  and  deducts  sevenpence  from 
erery  pound  of  interest  he  pays  to  the  per- 


son  whose  capital  he  holds.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  have  a  larger  capital  than  he 
requires,  and  have  invested  a  portion  of  it 
on  mortgage,  or  in  land.  The  collector 
knows  nothing  about  that.  The  single  point 
with  which  he  concerns  himself,  is  the  mer- 
chant's  return  of  his  profits  in  trade,  and 
this  being  settled,  the  scrutiny  on  the  one 
side,  and  disclosure  on  the  other,  are  at  an 
end.  This  is  a  very  modified  inquisition  as 
compared  with  that  which  must  necessarily 
exist  under  the  other  system ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  more  rigid  inquiry  is  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  on  which  the  Income 
Tax  in  its  present  shape  has  been  defended 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  respect  to  the  objections  on  the  score 
of  justice  and  equality,  the  answer  given 
by  those  who  maintain  the  present  system 
has  been  this  : — ^The  inequality  itself  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  confidently  stated  as  the 
result  of  former  experience,  of  present  offi- 
cial knowledge,  and  of  reflection  upon  the 
complicated  relations  of  human  life,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  avoid  it  under  any 
conceivable  scheme  or  plan.  It  is  stated, 
and  with  much  force  of  authority,  that  in  or- 
der to  do  absolute  justice,  the  State  must  begin 
by  taking  an  accurate  survey  of  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  every  individual  in  the  mi- 
nutest detail  ;  that  this  would  require  a 
great  degree  of  disclosure  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  and  an  expense  of  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  which  would  be 
quite  intolerable  ;  and  that  if  it  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  successfully  accomplish- 
ed, it  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  task. 
The  next  step  would  be  still  more  arduous. 
As  soon  as  all  this  information  was  accurate- 
ly known  to  Government,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  form  a  perfectly  wise  appreci- 
ation of  each  different  set  of  circumstances, 
and  a  perfectly  just  judgment ;  in  other 
words,  the  tax-collector  must  have  infinite 
wisdom  as  well  as  infinite  knowledge. 
Granting,  however,  that  this  is  obviously  un- 
attainable,  and  that  the  advocates  of  better 
adjustment  could  reply,  "  Make  the  attempt 
and  carry  your  success  as  far  as  possible, 
we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
what  is  more  than  possible  ;"  the  official  an- 
swer is,  **  Yes,  but  a  system  of  taxation 
governed  by  no  general  rule  or  law,  con- 
fessedly depending  only  on  the  judgment 
which  the  collectors  may  choose  to  form  of 
each  man's  circumstances,  and  subject  to  all 
the  imperfections  of  their  judgment  in  form- 
ing it,  would  be  a  system  so  arbitrary,  so 
manifestly  unconstitutional  and  oppressive, 
that  it  could  not  be  endured  for  a  moment, 
and  no  Minister  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  attempt  it." 
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These  considerations  will  have  prepared 
our  readers  to  understand  what  must  be  the 
nature  of  any.  scheme,  by  which  the  infe- 

?[ualities  admitted  to  exist  under  the  present 
Qcome  TeLX  could  be  avoided  ;  and  will  have 
enabled  them  to  appreciate  the  confusion  of 
ideas  and  the  shortness  of  thought  which 
characterized  the  proposal  for  that  purpose 
recently  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Nothing  is  more  common  in  popular 
parlance,  than  to  hear  a  distinction  drawn 
between  sources  of  income  which  are  said 
to  be  in  their  nature  permanent,  e.  g.  land, 
the  public  funds,  or  money  capital ;  and  other 
sources  which  are  said  to  be  in  their  na- 
ture transitory,  e.  g.  profits  gained  in  trade, 
income  derived  from  practice,  stipend  re- 
ceived as  a  minister,  dec,  6cc. :  and  the 
scheme  in  question,  founded  on  this  rude 
distinction,  proposed  to  tax  income  arising 
from  the  funds  or  land,  at  8d.,  as  being 
wholly  permanent  and  certain ;  income  aris- 
ing from  trade  at  6d.,  as  being  partly  inter- 
est of  capital,  and  partly  fluctuating  profits; 
and  income  derived  from  practice  at  4d.,  as 
being  wholly  transient  and  uncertain. 

But  a  moment's  reference  to  the  example 
of  the  annuitant  (suppose  an  annuitant  in 
the  funds),  with  which  we  commenced  our 
observations,  shows  us  that  there  must  be 
somewhere  some  great  fallacy  in  this  new 
scheme.  We  have  seen  that  the  annuitant 
has  a  great  inequality  to  complain  of  in  the 
application  to  his  particular  circumstances 
of  the  equal  rule  of  7d.,  and  yet  the  obvious 
operation  of  this  plan  will  be  to  increase  his 
grievance  and  his  tax  to  8d.  Again,  the 
country  gentleman  who  draws  his  revenue 
from  land  would,  under  this  scheme,  pay  8d., 
but  it  may  very  well  happen  that  he  has 
only  a  life-interest  in  the  estate.  A  mo- 
ment's consideration  shows  that  he  will  urge 
the  same  arguments  as  those  to  which  we 
have  before  allowed  their  weight,  and  that 
be  will  ui^ethem  with  the  same  justice. 
H«  will  say,  *<  It  is  true  I  have  £1000  a 
year,  derived  from  land.  I  am  tenant  for 
life  of  an  estate  in  tail-male,  and  I  have 
daughters  only ;  the  estate  at  my  death  pass- 
es to  another  family ;  out  of  my  £1000  a 
year  I  must  insure  my  life  for  the  benefit  of 
my  daughters ;  I  ought  to  pay  the  same  In- 
come Tax  with  others  on  that  which  is  my 
income,  that  which  I  have  a  right  to  spend 
— but  I  ought  not  to  pay  Income  Tax  at  all 
on  that  which  goes  to  the  Insurance  Compa- 
ny— for  that  is  not  my  income,  but  my 
daughters'  future  capital."  All  this  is  very 
just,  and  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  fairness  of  the  present  7d.  as  re- 
cards  its  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
liis  particular  individual.     This  unfairness 


the  scheme  proposed  to  meet  by  raising  the 
grievance  and  the  tax  to  8d. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  we  attempt  to  remove 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  system,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  go  boldly  to  the 
root  of  the  evil.  The  real  inequality  is  not 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  any  rough  application  of 
a  remedy  to  the  source  of  the  income ;  the 
remedy  will  be  no  remedy  at  all,  unless  it  be 
addressed  specifically  to  the  interest  of  the 
particular  individual  in  the  income.  The 
source  may  be  permanent — ^land  or  3  per 
cents. ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  just  seen  (in 
almost  unnecessary  detail)  an  annuity  is 
but  an  annuity,  and  the  individual  who  has 
only  the  life  interest  has  no  satisfaction  in 
paying  an  increased  Income  Tax,  because, 
when  his  life  is  over,  the  same  source  may 
yield  the  same  income  to  some  other  person 
for  whom  he  has  no  regard. 

The  true  way  of  obtaining  a  right  under- 
standing of  questions  of  this  kind  is  to  ob- 
tain — first,  a  sort  of  bird*«-eye  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  from  those  elevated  points 
whence  we  can  regard  it  in  its  general  efiTect 
upon  the  whole  community— dissociated  and 
distinguished  from  its  effect  upon  peculiar 
and  special  interests.  Viewed  from  such  a 
height  the  distinction  we  have  spoken  of 
between  different  sources  of  income  will  dis- 
appear or  become  comparatively  insignifi. 
cant.  Of  the  whole  revenue  of  a  country 
some  part  in  any  year  arises  from  land-— 
some  from  external  trade — some  from  the  va- 
rious services  which  different  members  of 
an  active  community  are  rendering  to  each 
other  by  the  exercise  of  skill  and  learning 
in  law,  medicine,  education,  and  so  forth ; 
and  comparing  year  with  year,  those  differ- 
ent sources  contribute,  each  its  respeotive 
portion,  to  the  increase  of  the  public  weal. 
Regarded  in  this  general  light,  they  are  all  con- 
stant  and  certain  sources  of  advantage  to  the 
state— constant  and  certain  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  the  particular  individuals  who  may 
in  each  year  be  respectively  engaged  in 
their  prosecution.  When  we  have  taken 
this  general  view,  if  we  descend  to  a  lower 
and  nearer  point,  an4  investigate  each  of 
these  sources  by  itself,  we  shall  find  that 
very  different  sections  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity are  interested  in  each  respectively ; 
and  as  we  prosecute  our  investigation,  we 
shall  find  that  activity  and  enterprise  are 
the  characteristics  of  those  portions  who  are 
occupied  in  trade  and  in  professions,  and 
that  large  profits  are  made  in  them,  and  for 
a  short  time— each  successful  person  who 
retires  leaving  a  vacancy  for  some  active 
and  energetic  successor,  who  in  his  turn  occu- 
pies it  for  a  short  time  and  is  successful, 
and  then  in  his  turn  retire.  In  other  branch- 
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68,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  perception  of 
revenues  from  land,  steadiness  is  the  cha- 
racteristic rather  than  enterprise,  and  the 
persons  interested  continue  to  retain  their 
respective  interests  for  a  longer  time. 

This  difference  it  is  to  which  we  are  giv- 
ing expression,  when  we  call  these  latter 
sources  permanent,  and  the  former  fluctuat- 
ing ;  more  permanent,  that  is  to  say,  or  more 
fluctuating — in  respect  of  many  of  the  in- 
dividuals from  time  to  time  concerned.  But 
in  respect  of  the  individuals  only  are  they 
thus  distinguished.  In  their  general  aspect 
as  regards  the  empire  it  is  otherwise  ;  all 
are  active  streams  of  ever-flowing  wealth. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  true  distinction,  i,  e.  to 
the  individual  case,  that  any  true  remedy 
must  of  necessity  be  addressed  ;  in  other 
words,  a  scheme  like  that  recently  discussed 
in  Parliament,  which  follows  the  schedules 
of  the  Act,  and  attributes  to  the  different 
sources  of  national  income  a  diflerence  of 
general  relation  towards  the  Exchequer, 
is  based  upon  an  erroneous  conception,  and 
will  work  out  therefore  an  erroneous  result. 
The  true  question  is,  whether  or  no  we 
think  the  real  remedy  attainable,  and  if  at- 
tainable, worth  its  price.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
Parliament  of  1799,  tried  the  experiment ; 
Mr.  Pitt  united  with  the  other  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  and  with  the  Parliament  of 
1803,  in  abandoning  that  experiment,  be- 
cause in  practice  it  was  unsuccessful. 

The  ground,  then,  is  simply  that  of  im- 
possibility. A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
be  he  Sir  Charles  Wood,  or  be  he  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  can  only  say,  in  general  terms,  that  he 
is  sorry  inequalities  exist ;  that  taxation  le- 
vied, under  aoonstitutional  Government,  must 
follow  a  general  law  ;  that  general  laws 
cannot  adapt  themselves  to  all  particular 
circumstances;  and  that  any  attempt  to 
make  the  particular  circumstances  the  rule 
in  each  case  would  infringe  the  general 
law,  and  violate  the  Constitution  itself. 
This  may  be  a  sound  answer ;  but  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  the  barrister  in  prac- 
tice, the  man  of  letters,  the  clergyman,  the 
annuitant,  the  merchant,  or  the  retail  trades- 
man, it  is  not  at  first  sight  satisfactory.  Nor 
when  times  are  bad,  and  losses  great,  do 
men  like  to  pay  Income  Tax  which  they 
know  to  be  unequal,  assessed  upon  the  in- 
come of  a  former  and  prosperous  year,  with 
no  better  comfort  offered  them  at  the  Trea- 
sury than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's sympathy,  and  the  expression  of  his 
great  regret  that  the  hardship  under  which 
he  admits  they  labour  is  one  which  he  and 
his  predecessors  have  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
medy. 

The  best  apology  for  the  Income  Tax  is 


to  be  found  in  the  other  taxes  from  which  it 
has  relieved  the  public,  and  the  financial 
reformation  it  has  enabled  the  Govemnoent 
to  achieve.  In  1842,  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  revenue 
of  the  then  current  year  was  deficient  by 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  aggre- 
gate deficiency  of  six  years  amounted  to  ten 
millions.  Trade  was  depressed,  and  the 
working  population  in  a  state  of  severe  suf- 
fering.  It  was  necessary  to  recruit  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  to  reanimate  trade.  The  In- 
come Tax  was  resorted  to  as  the  most  cer- 
tain and  efiicacious  remedy  for  so  serious 
a  disorder.  In  1840,  Mr.  Francis  Baring 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  round  his  balance 
by  an  addition  of  5  percent,  to  the  duties  up- 
on imports  and  upon  articles  of  excise,  and 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  taxes.  The 
result  of  that  experiment  was  a  failure,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  customs  and  excise.  It  was 
not  a  failure  as  regarded  the  assessed  taxes. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  this  as  an  indica- 
tion that  indirect  taxation  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  limits  ;  and  that  the  measures 
necessary  for  replenishing  the  Exchequer 
must  be  found  in  the  way  of  direct  taxation. 
He  therefore  proposed,  and  Parliament 
adopted  the  proposition  of,  a  Property  and 
Income  Tax  for  the  period  of  three  years. 
He  accompanied  the  proposal  by  reductions 
upon  timber,  coffee,  and  other  matters, 
amounting  in  the  years  1842,  1843,  and 
1844,  to  upw^ards  of  two  millions  of  annual 
taxation ;  and  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  when  the  three  years  should  have  ex- 
pired, the  relief  thus  given  to  the  springs  of 
industry  would  have  added  so  largely  to 
the  producing  and  consuming  powers  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  to  the  revenue, 
that  Parliament  might  be  enabled  to  dispense 
with  the  further  continuance  of  the  tax. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  this  sanguine 
hope.  When  he  made,  in  1845,  his  celebrat* 
ed  Financial  Statement,  he  was  able  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  not 
only  had  his  reductions  upon  timber  and 
other  articles  been  replaced,  but  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  deficiency  in  the  ordi- 
nary revenue — ^that  the  five  millions  pro- 
duced by  the  income-tax  was  a  sheer  sur- 
plus of  five  millions,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  offer  to  the  House  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  its  wisdom. . 

There  were,  however,  circumstances 
which,  in  1845,  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
propose  and  parliament  to  adopt,  a  further 
continuance  of  the  tax.  The  "  affaire 
Pritchard"  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
progress  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  possi- 
bility  of  a  descent  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
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upon  Plymouth  or  PorUmoutb.  The  days 
are  indeed  gone  by  when  we  should  be 
afraid  of  seeing  Van  Trooip  at  Sheernese 
animo  morandi  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thinff  for  a  dashing  youth  like  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
fleet  of  steamers,  to  steal  in  the  night  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  naval  arsenal,  and  throw 
some  combustibles  into  the  dock.yard.  It 
was  justly  thought  expedient  to  incur  some 
expense  upon  steam  navies  and  improved 
defences ;  and  a  considera1>le  increase  was 
therefore  made  in  the  estimates.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  object  with  which,  in  1845, 
the  Income  Tax  was  renewed  for  a  further 
period  of  three  years.  The  results  of  the 
commercial  experiment  made  in  1842,  had 
been  so  satis&ctory  as  to  whet  the  edge  of 
the  national  appetite  for  further  changes  in 
the  same  direction.  Cotton,  dye-stufis,  and 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  smaller  articles 
which  encumbered  the  tariff,  being  principal- 
ly the  raw  materials  for  various  branches  of 
domestic  industry,  together  with  the  duties  of 
excise  on  auctions  and  on  glass,  were  swept 
away ;  the  duty  upon  sugar,  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies,  or  of  foreign  countries  not  em- 
ploying slaves,  was  greatly  reduced  ;  and, 
in  short,  during  the  two  first  leases  of  the 
Income  Tax,  that  is  to  say,  between  1842 
and  1846  inclusive,  nearly  eight  millions  of 
indirect  taxation  had  been  removed  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Crovern- 
ment.  When  the  general  elegtion  came  in 
the  autumn  of  1847,  Sir  Robert  was  able  to 
address  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth  the  fol- 
lowing  summary  of  his  financial  measures : 

*  ^  The  result  of  these  two  experiments  has 
therefore  been  that,  in  the  years  1842, 1843,  and 
1844,  the  whole  amount  lost  to  the  revenue  by 
reduced  taxation  was  more  than  replaced.  In 
the  two  years  1845  and  1846,  nine-tenths  of  a 
fax  larger  reduction  had  already  been  replaced. 
Bat  the  case  does  not  rest  here.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disastrous  circamstances  of  the  late  har- 
▼CMBt,  and  the  depression  of  trade,  the  revenue  of 
1847  again  exhibits  a  considerable  increase  on 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  last  published 
balance-sheet  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  for 
the  year  ending  the  6th  April,  1847.  If  we  com- 
pare the  ominary  revenue  of  that  year  Rafter  de- 
dueting  the  Property  Tax)  with  the  ordinary  re- 
venue of  the  year  ending  6th  April,  1841,  we  find 

Year  ending  6th  April,  1841,  £47,218,178 

Year  ending  6th  April,  1847,  48,161,697 

Difierence  in  favour  of  1847,  £943,419 

**  This  difierence  in  feivour  of  the  latter  year 
far  exceeds  any  increased  receipt  from  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  sugar. 

•Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Ttmworth,  1847. 
Bain:  Haymarket. 


**A  statement  published  on  the  6th  instant 
carries  the  accounts  for  Great  Britain  down  to 
the  nresent  time,  viz.  to  6th  July,  1847,  those 
for  Ireland  being  not  yet  complete.  It  exhibits 
for  this  portion  of  the  empire  a  total  increase  of 
ordinary  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  year 
ending  6th  July,  1846,  of  no  less  than  £2,615,- 
871,  of  which  (notwithstanding  the  remission  of 
the  Duties  on  Com)  £1,812,773  comes  under 
the  heads  of  Customs  and  Excise,  or  in  other 
words,  arises  from  increased  consumption. 

"  The  whole  effect,  therefore,  of  the  measures 
of  the  late  Government  has  been  to  remove 
more  than  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  taxes ; 
while  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  last  financial 
vear  for  which  they  were  called  upon  to  provida, 
has  considerablv  exceeded  the  orainary  revenue 
(derived  from  the  same  sources)  of  the  financial 
year  that  immediately  preceded  their  accession 
to  office." 

Times  since  then  have  changed.  The 
Irish  Famine  and  the  Irish  Loan, — the  ex- 
cesaive  importations  of  Corn, — the  fall  of  the 
Mauritius  and  East  Indiap  Houses, — ^the  dis- 
ordered state  of  Europe, — ^the  war  in  Cafira- 
ria,  and  a  certain  general  laxity  in  the  fi- 
nancial administration,  which  somehow  or 
other  has  uiltfbrmly  characterized  the  Whigs, 
have  thrown  matters  into  a  less  favourable 
position ;  but  they  have  not  by  so  doing  tend- 
ed to  diminish  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  the  re-imposition  of  the  Income  Tax, 
With  all  its  faults  we  could  hive  loved  it 
still : — ^Yes,  even  with  Mr.  Goulburn  could 
have  said  (though  we  never  were  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  nor  pretend  to  the  sympa- 
thies which  only  official  men  can  cherish) 
that  we  are  "  in  love  with  the  Income  Tax" 
— ^if  it  had  furnished  the  means,  as  it  was  by 
Mr.  Goulburn  made  to  furnish  them,  for 
large  reductions  of  more  oppressive  taxes. 
The  duty  upon  windows,  shutting  out  by 
man's  device  the  light  of  heaven — the  duty 
upon  tea,  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  salubrious 
and  invigorating  stimulant,  and  interposing 
a  barrier  to  our  trade  with  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  globe : — these,  and  many 
other  duties,  we  can  so  lovingly  part  com- 
pany with,  that,  in  comparison  of  their  con- 
tinuance, we  could  really  have  blessed  the 
Income  Tax.  But,  alas !  the  prospects  of 
the  coming  year  were  such  as  to  require 
that  the  Income  Tax  should  not  only  be  re- 
imposed,  but  should  be  even  raised  to  5  per 
cent.,  not  for  the  remission  of  other  imposts, 
but  simply  that  the  public  income  might 
meet  the  public  expenditure. 

Referring  to  the  speech  delivered  by 
Lord  John  Hussell  on  the  18th  February,  as 
it  is  reported  by  Hansard,  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  affairs  is  this : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  deficiency  of  in- 
come on  the  year  now  coDcluded,  viz.  the 
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jear  ending  5di  April,  1848,  has  been  £3,- 
002,284.  For  the  easuing  year — that, 
namely,  which  will  expire  5th  April,  1840, 
the  Minister  gave  the  following  estimate — 
that  is  to  say : 

Estimated  Income,  5th  April,  1848,  to  5th 
April,  1849:— 


Customs,    .        .        - 

Jbl9,760,000 

Excise,        ... 

13^0,000 

Stamps,      - 

7,200,000 

Taxes,        .        -        - 

4,340,000 

Property  Tax,     - 
Post  Office, 

5,200,000 
900,000 

Crown  Lands,     - 

60,000 

Miscellaneous,     - 

300,000 

And  for  the  Expenditure  :— 
Funded  Debt,        £27,778,000 
Unfunded  Debt,  762,600 


£51,250,000 


Charges  on  Conso- 
lidated Fund,        .        .        . 

Caffre  War,  1,100,000 

Naval  Excess  for* 

past  year,  245,000 

Estimates,  viz.. 

Navy,         .        -  7,726,610 

Army,        -       •  7,162,996 

Ordnance,  -        -  2,924,835 

Miscellaneous,   -  4,006,000 


£28,530,600 
2,750,000 

1,345,000 


21,820,441 


Mflitia, 


54,446,041 
150,000 


£54,596,041 


These  estimates  appear  to  leave  an 
avowed  deficiency  for  the  coming  year  of 
£3,346,041.  But  from  this  deficiency  must 
be  deducted  the  two  sums  of  charge  for  the 
CafiTre  War,  and  for  the  Naval  Excess, 
which  have  been  already  included  in  the 
Balanoe-Sheet  for  the  year  1847-8.  The 
total  deficiency,  therefore,  of  the  coming 
year  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
Two  Millions* 

.  Nor.  do  we  stand  fair  with  our  creditors 
to  begin  with,  while  we  have  in  prospect 
this  downward  course  of  deficiency.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  the 
Bank  of  England  on  the  5th  April,  1848,  a 
balance  of  £6,768,336.  But  some  portion 
of  this  balance  is  pledged  to  Ireland,  and 
consists  of  the  amount  yet  unexpended  of 
the  IriA  Loan.  What  remains  may  be  re- 
garded  as  the  real  balance  possessed  by  the 
country,  and  lying  in  the  hands  of  its  bank- 
erst  disposable  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
The  quarterly  payments  of  the  5th  April 
may  be  taken  at  nine  millions,  and  for  the 
amount  by  which  the  payments  exceed  the 
balaopft  in  hand  theTreasury  becomes  a  debtor 


to  the  Bank  of  England ;  which  advances  the 
required  amount  upon  the  security  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  issued  specially  for  the  pur. 
pose  and  known  by  the  name  of  ''Defi. 
ciency  Bills."  These  bills  do  not  go  into 
the  open  market,  but  are  deposited  with  the 
Bank,  and  cancelled  from  time  to  time  as 
the  growing  produce  of  the  Revenue  in  the 
ensuing  quarter  enables  the  Treasury  to 
take  them  up.  We  have  seen  then  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  have 
been  somewhere  about  three  millions  short 
of  the  amount  required  to  pay  his  way  for 
the  present  Quarter-day,  and  that  he  pro- 
poses to  increase  this  deficiency  by  two  miU 
lions  more,  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

It  follows  that  on  5th  April,  1849,  he  will 
be  under  obligation  to  the  Bank  of  England 
to  the  extentof  nearly  £5,000,000  at  the  least. 
Thb  is  a  state  of  things  most  discredit 
table  to  any  country  in  time  of  peace— « 
and  most  unfortunate  at  a  time  when  the 
disturbed  state  of  afiairs  abroad  renders  it 
desirable  that  we  should  be  strong  in  our 
preparations,  and  at  ease  in  our  financial 
circumstances.  It  was  the  desire  to  avoid 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things  which  in- 
duced the  Grovernment  to  ask  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  Tax.  Disappointed  in  that  ex- 
pectation,  they  have  for  the  present  content- 
ed themselves  with  a  simple  renewal.  The 
only  hope  yet  held  out  to  the  country  for 
an  equalization  of  the  income  with  the  ex- 
penditure, is  that  hope  which  we  believe 
every  spendthrift  holds  out  to  himself  and 
his  friends  in  every  year  in  which  he  ex- 
ceeds his  means,  viz.  a  solemnly  recorded^ 
but  not  often  solemnly  observed,  determina- 
tion to  make  a  corresponding  saving  in  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Some  important  items  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  within  the  past  twelve  months, 
the  Minister  considers  himself  justified 
in  regarding  as  wholly  exceptional,  and 
thererore  to  be  charg^  upon  the  coun- 
try as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  debt,  ra- 
ther than  defrayed  from  current  income. 
These  items  are  the  Votes  for  Ireland— the 
Expenses  of  the  Cafire  War — and  the  Naval 
Elxcess.  This  is  always  a  suspicious 
mode  of  dealing  with  inconvenient  charges ; 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Railway  Directors  has  brought 
their  system  of  financial  administration  into 
general  discredit  with  the  public.  It  may 
perhaps  be  admitted,  that  if  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Famine  pursued  by 
the  Government,  and  detailed  with  so  much 
ability  by  our  contemporary  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  a  paper  since  avowed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr,  Trevelyan,  can  be  jus- 
tified at  ally  the  first  of  the  foregoing  itemS| 
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viz.  the  Votes  for  Ireland,  might  fairly  be 
regarded  as  exceptional,  and  made  a  charge 
upon  posterity.  But  no  such  case  can  be 
made  out  for  the  other  items.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  every  year  a  Caffre  war, 
because  sometimes  it  is  a  rebellion  in  Cana- 
da— sometimes  a  China  war — sometimes  a 
New  Zealand  war — sometimes  it  is  a  grant 
of  Parliament  of  £1,200,000  for  Opium, 
Compensation, — all  which  demands  have  ac- 
tually occurred  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
have  in  this  particular  year  given  way  to 
the  particular  charge  of  this  Caffre  war. 
A  country  so  extensive  as  ours  in  respect  of 
its  colonial  possessions,  must  calculate  upon 
some  great  and  unexpected  item  of  expendi- 
ture arising  in  almost  every  year.  Then, 
as  to  the  Naval  Excess,  that  sum  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  sum  by  which  the  ex- 
penditure actually  incurred  by  Lord  Auck- 
land  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  year  1846-7, 
has  exceeded  the  expenditure  estimated  by 
their  predecessors  in  office  for  the  same 
year.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  that 
these  two  items  are  upon  any  just  principle 
to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases,  and,  as 
such,  to  be  excluded  from  the  annual  ac- 
count. 

It  is,  however,  part  of  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  as  it  now  stands  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  dispose  of  these  several 
items,  by  admitting  that  they  are  to  increase 
the  permanent  charge  of  the  debt,  and  are 
not  to  be  provided  for  by  payment  out  of 
Revenue.  They  amount  together  to  about 
two  millions,  and  deducted  therefore  from 
the  five  millions  of  deficiency,  actually  in- 
curred in  the  two  years  from  5th  April,  1847, 
to  5th  April,  1849,  they  leave  three  millions 
to  be  reduced  by  the  surplus  Revenue,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  accrue  to  the  Treasury  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  period  for  which 
the  renewed  Income  Tax  has  been  now  im- 
posed ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  two  years  be- 
tween 5th  April,  1849,  and  5th  April,  1851. 

Three  Committees  have  been  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons — one  to  revise 
the  estimates  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance— one  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates — 
and  a  third  to  determine  why  it  is  that  the 
Crown  Lands,  which  in  1844  produced 
£155,000,  should  in  the  years  1848  and 
1849  produce  only  £60,000. 

From  these  Committees  great  results  are 
expected ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  by  a 
rigorous  and  judicious  application  of  the 
knife,  much  unnecessary  expenditure  may 
be  pruned,  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
chest,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  has  been  recently  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment.   The    Railway  Department  of  the 


Board  of  Trade,  which  consisted  of  a  few 
clerks  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Sir  Greorge  Clerk,  had  been 
erected  into  a  separate  office,  at  an  annual 
cost  to  the  public  of  £12,000,  but  without 
any  increase  In  the  amount  of  its  duties,  or  of 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  were  dis- 
charged. At  the  same  time,  the  two  offices 
held  under  the  late  Government  by  Sir 
George  Clerk,  and  paid  by  the  salary  of  one, 
were  divided.  It  appears  from  the  result  of 
the  debate  highly  probable  that  the  Railway 
Board  will  be  abolished,  and  while  we  write 
these  pages,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  affords  to  the  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reuniting  in  one  person  the  two 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  two 
steps,  involving  only  a  return  to  the  state  of 
this  single  department,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
as  it  existed  in  1846,  would  effect  a  perma- 
nent saving  to  the  public  of  £14,000. 

But  while  we  entertain  these  sanguine 
hopes  that  much  practical  good  may  really 
be  effected  in  the  way  of  retrenchment,  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency,  the 
various  departments  of  service  connected 
with  National  Defence.  Nor  in  considering 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  surplus  of  the  two 
years  1849-50,  and  1850-1,  can  we  forget 
the  statement  of  Lord  John  Russell,  that  a 
force  of  5,000  men,  now  charged  upon  the 
East  India  Company,  will  arrive  in  England 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  will 
form  a  great  addition  to  the  chaise  required 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  Army  Estimates  of 
the  year  1849-50,  and  we  suppose  of 
1850-51  also. 

To  the  Reports  which  these  Committees 
are  to  make  we  intend  in  due  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  hope  they 
may  accomplish  all,  and  more  than  all  that 
the  most  sanguine  persons  have  ventured  to 
predict  respecting  them.  Something  is  to 
be  allowed  for  the  hope  of  better  times  for 
trade,  and  better  Revenue  arising  from  in- 
creased  activity ;  but  afler  all  that  Parlia- 
ment can  accomplish,  and  all  that  hope  itself 
can  promise,  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  renewal  of  the  Income  Tax  is  sufficient 
for  the  financial  exigencies.  That  was  an 
ominous  sentence  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Wood  reserved  to  himself  the  right  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  the  Session,  and  after  the 
Committees  shall  have  reported,  of  coming 
down  to  the  House  with  some  further  mea- 
sure of  taxation — if  circumstances  shall  ap- 
pear to  require  it. 

They  will  require  it.  The  truth  is,  the 
budget  of  Lord  John  Russell  disappeared 
with  the  5  per  oent.    The  Income  Tax  has 
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i>een  renewed,  bat  the  Financial  Statement  of 
the  year  has  not  been  made.  It  may  be  that- 
Oovernraent  will  not  make  one.  They 
may  throw  the  disagreeable  duty  of  making 
the  income  adequate  to  the  expenditure  over 
40  another  year.  This  is  not  improbable. 
But  still,  a  Financial  Statement  does  not  de- 
serve that  name,  which,  basing  itself  upon. 
an  acknowledged  deficiency  of  £3,092,284 
in  the  past  year,  still  leaves  on  the  coming ' 
year  an  estimated  additional  deficiency  of 
more  than  two  millions  sterling,  and  leaves 
it  to  future  years  to  supply  that  void. 

The  years  of  deficiency  and  of  surplus 
have  succeeded  one  another,  like  the  years 
of  plenty  and  famine,  the  hi  kiue  and  the 
lean  kine,  in  the  dream  interpreted  by 
Joseph. 


deficiency. 


In  1837  the  restdt  was 

£666,760 

1838      «. 

346,228 

1839      

.     1,612,792 

1840       

.     1,693,970 

1841       

.     2,101,369 

1842      

.     3,979,638 

Aggregate  deficiency,  £10,188,667 

"^  In  1842  the  financial  reforms  we  have 
referred  to  received  the  sanction  of  the  Le- 
gislature ;  and  it  is  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  remissions  upon  the  TarifiT  came  into 
operation  in  the  early  part  of  that  year, 
while  the  assessments  for  the  Income  Tax 
were  not  complete  till  towards  its  conclusion, 
that  the  deficiency  of  1842  so  largely  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  preceding  year. 


In  1843  the  result  was 

1844   

1846   

1846   


£1,443,304  surplus. 
3,366,106      ... 
3,817,642      ... 
2,846,308      ... 


Aggregate  surplus,  £11,463,360 

With  the  year  1847,  we  enter  again  upon 
a  descending  scale, — ^the  two  first  years  of 
which  will  undo  one-half  of  the  advantage 
that  has  accrued  to  us  in  the  years  of  surplus, 
1843-1846. 

In  the  year  1837  the  capital  of  the  Debt 
was      .  .  -     £786,819,738 


Its  annual  charge  was        .      29,489,571 

In  1846  the  capital  was  re- 
duced to        .         .         .     782,918,984 

The  annual  charge  to        ,       28,077,987 

In  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  seen 
an  addition  of  £9,000,000  to  the  capital ; 
and  of  £270,000  to  the  annual  charge  of  the 
permanent  debt. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  the  balances 
in  the  Exchequer  were        £4,127,978 

**         1842,  they  were 
reduced  to     .         .         .        1)390,059 

"        {1846,  they  were 
raised  to        .         .         .        9,131,282 

On  the  5lh  April,  1849,  we  have  seen, 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  they  will  have 
fallen  back  to  £4,000,000 :  that  is  to  say, 
an  addition  of  £5,000,000  will  have  been 
made  to  the  floating  or  unfunded  debt,  by 
the  issue  of  deficiency  bills,  to  supply  the 
diminution  of  the  Balance.  The  surplus 
revenue  (if  any  such  surplus  there  shall 
really  prove  to  be)  of  the  two  succeeding 
years,  viz.  until  5th  April,  1851,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  already  mortgaged  to  reduce  the 
deficiency  which,  in  the  current  year,  1848-9, 
we  are  about,  with  our  eyes  open,  advisedly 
to  add  to  the  large  deficiency  that  already 
stands  in  judgment  against  us  upon  tho 
balance  of  1847-8. 

There  is  no  provision  here  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Loan — no  prospect  of  any 
remission  of  duty  upon  windows — upon  tea 
— upon  tobacco.  These  hopes  we  cherished 
while  our  fortune  was.  We  are  now  at  sea 
in  a  gloomy  night.  The  darkness  is  around 
us,  and  the  danger  near.  The  pilot  at  the 
helm  can  give  us  no  better  ground  of  com- 
fort than  the  mere  expres8k)n  of  his  hopes 
and  wishes.  Where,  then,  shall  we  rest  our 
confidence  ?  In  the  spirit  of  a  loyal  and  in- 
dustrious people — in  the  superintending  care 
of  a  merciful  though  chastising  Providence — 

Pater  amisio  flnitantem  errare  sia^stro 
Sensit,  et  ipse  ratum  noctomis  rezit  in  ondtt. 
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actly  as  the  growing  weight  of  books  over- 
lays and  stifles  the  power  of  comparison, 
pari  passu  is  the  call  for  comparison  the 
more  clamorous;  and  thus  arises  a  duty, 
correspondingly  more  urgent,  of  searching 
and  revising  until  everything  spurious  has 
been  weeded  out  from  amongst  the  Flora  of 
our  highest  literature  ;  and  until  the  waste 
of  time  for  those  who  have  so  little  at  their 
command,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For, 
where  t^e  good  cannot  be  read  in  its  twen- 
tieth part,  the  more  requisite  it  is  that  no  part 
of  the  bad  should  steal  an  hour  of  the  avail- 
able time  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that 
people  without  a  minute  to  spare,  should  be 
obliged  first  of  all  to  read  a  book  before  they 
can  ascertain  whether  it  was  at  all  worth 
reading.  The  public  cannot  read  by  proxy 
as  regards  the  good  which  it  is  to  appropriate, 
but  it  can  as  regards  the  poison  which  it  is 
to  escape.  And  thus,  as  literature  expands, 
becoming  continually  more  of  a  household 
necessity,  the  duty  resting  upon  critics  (who 
are  the  vicarious  readers  for  the  public)  be- 
comes continually  more  urgent — of  review- 
ing all  works  that  may  be  supposed  to  have 
benefited  too  much  or  too  indiscriminately 
by  the  superstition  of  a  name.  The  pragus- 
tatores  should  have  tasted  of  every  cup,  and 
reported  its  quality,  before  the  public  call 
for  it ;  and,  above  all,  they  should  have  done 
this  in  all  cases  of  the  higher  literature — 
that  is,  of  literature  properly  so  called. 

What  is  it  that  we  mean  by  literature  ? 
Popularly,  and  amongst  the  thoughtless,  it 
is  held  to  include  everything  that  is  printed 
in  a  book.  Little  logic  is  required  to  dis- 
turb that  definition  ;  the  most  thoughtless 
person  is  easily  made  aware  that  in  the  idea 
of  literature  one  essential  element  is — some 
relation  to  a  general  and  common  interest  of 
man,  so  that  what  applies  only  to  a  local-^ 
or  professional— or  merely  personal  inte- 
rest, even  thoueh  presenting  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  book,  will  not  belong  to  litera- 
ture. So  far  the  definition  is  easily  narrow- 
ed ;  and  it  is  as  easily  expanded.  For  not  only 
is  much  that  takes  a  station  in  books  not  lite- 
rature ;  but  inversely,  much  that  really  is 
literature  never  reaches  a  station  in  books. 
The  weekly  sermons  of  Christendom,  that 
vast  pulpit  literature  which  acts  so  exten- 
sively upon  the  popular  mind — ^to  warn,  to 
uphold,  to  renew,  to  comfort,  to  alarm,  does 
not  attain  the  sanctuary  of  libraries  in  the 
ten  thousandth  part  of  its  extent.  The 
druma  again,  as,  lor  instance,  the  finest  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  in  England,  and  all 
leading  Athenian  plays  in  the  nootitide  oif 
the  Attic  stage,  operated  as  a  If^erature  on 
tTie  public  mind,  and  were  (according  to  the 
strictest  letter  of  that  term)  jmMrdlffd  through 


the  audiences  that  witnessed*  their  repre- 
sentation some  time  before  they  were  pub- 
lished as  things  to  be  read  ;  and  they  were 
published  in  this  scenical  mode  of  publica- 
tion with  much  more  effect  than  thev  could 
have  had  as  books,  during  ages  oi  costly 
copying  or  of  costly  printing. 

Books,  therefore,  do  not  suggest  an  idea 
co-extensive  and  interchangeable  with  the 
idea  of  literature  ;  since  much  literature, 
scenic,  forensic,  or  didactic  (as  from  lec- 
turers and  public  orators),  may  never  come 
into  books  ;  and  much  that  does  come  into 
books,  may  connect  itself  with  no  literary 
interest.  But  a  far  more  important  correc- 
tion, applicable  to  the  common  vague  idea 
of  literature,  is  to  be  sought — not  so  much 
in  a  better  definition  of  literature,  as  in  a 
sharper  distinction  of  the  two  functions 
which  it  fulfils.  In  that  great  social  organ, 
which  collectively  we  call  literature,  there 
may  be  distinguished  two  separate  offices 
that  may  blend  and  often  do  so,  but  capable 
severally  of  a  severe  insulation,  and  natur- 
ally  fitted  for  reciprocal  repulsion.  There 
is  first  the  literature  of  knowledge^  and  se- 
condly, the  literature  of  'power.  The  func- 
tion of  the  first  is — to  teach  ;  the  function 
of  the  second  is — ^to  mote :  the  first  is  a 
rudder,  the  second  an  oar  or  a  sail.  The 
first  speaks  to  the  mtre  discursive  under- 
standing ;  the  second  speaks  ultimately  it 
may  happen  to  the  higher  understand- 
ing or  reason,  but  always  through  affec- 
tions of  pleasure  and  sympathy.  Remote- 
ly,  it  may  travel  towards  an  object  seated  in 
what  Lord  Bacon  calls  dry  light ;  but  proxi- 
mately it  does  and  must  operate,  else  it 
ceases  to  be  a  literature  of  power,  on  and 
through  that  humid  light  which  clothes  itself 
in  the  mists  and  glittering  iris  of  human 
passions,  desires,  and  genial  emotions.  Men 
have  so  little  reflected  on  the  higher  functions 
of  literature,astofind  it  a  paradox  if  one  should 
describe  it  as  a  mean  or  subordinate  purpose 
of  books  to  give  information.  But  this  is  a 
paradox  only  in  the  sense  which  makes  it 
honourable  to  be  paradoxical.  Whenever 
we  talk  in  ordinary  language  of  seeking  in- 
formation or  gaining  knowledge,  we  under- 
stand the  words  as  connected  with  some- 
thing of  absolute  novelty.  But  it  is  the 
grandeur  of  all  truth  which  can  occupy  a 
very  high  place  in  human  interests,  that  it 
is  never  absolutely  novel  to  the  meanest  of 

*  Charles  I.,  for  example,  when  Prince  of  Wales* 
and  many  others  in  his  fathei^s  court,  gained  their 
known  familiarity  with  Shakdpeare— not  throitt;h 
the  origiEial  quartos,  bo*  slenderly  difutdd,  nor 
through  the  first  /olio  x>f  1623,  but  throuxh  tha 
court  representations  of  his  chief  dramas  at  White- 
hall. 
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minds :  it  exists  eternally  by  way  of  germ 
or  latent  principle  in  the  lowest  as  in  the 
highest,  needing  to  be  developed  but  never 
to  be  planted.  To  be  capable  of  transplan- 
tation is  the  immediate  criterion  of  a  truth 
that  ranges  on  a  lower  scale.  Besides 
which,  there  is  a  rarer  thing  than  truth, 
namely,  juMtr  or  deep  sympathy  with  truth. 
What  is  the  effect,  for  instance,  upon  socie- 
ty—of children  ?  By  the  pity,  by  the  ten- 
derness, and  by  the  peculiar  nuKles  of  ad- 
miration, which  connect  themselves  with  the 
helplessness,  with  the  innocence,  and  with 
the  simplicity  of  children,  not  only  are  the 
primal  affections  strengthened  and  continu- 
ally renewed,  but  the  qualities  which  are 
dearest  in  the  sight  of  heaven — the  frailty, 
for  instance,  which  appeals  to  forbearance, 
the  innocence  which  symbolizes  the  heaven 


ly,  and  the  simplicity  which  is  most  alien 
from  the  worldly,  are  kept  up  in  perpetual 
remembrance,  and  their  ideals  are  oontinu 


ally  refipeshed.  A  purpose  of  the  same  na- 
ture is  answered  by  the  higher  literature, 
viz.  the  literature  of  power.  What  do  you 
learn  from  Paradise  Lost?  Nothing  at 
all.  What  do  you  learn  from  a  cookery- 
book  ?  Something  new,  something  that  you 
did  not  know  before,  in  every  paragraph. 
But  would  you  therefore  put  the  wretched 
cookery-book  on  a  higher  level  of  estima- 
tion than  the  divine  poem  ?  What  you  owe 
to  Milton  is  not  any  knowledge,  of  which  a 
million  separate  items  are  still  but  a  million 
of  advancing  steps  on  the  same  earthly 
level ;  what  you  owe — is  pmper,  that  is,  ex- 
ercise and  expansion  to  your  own  latent  ca- 
pacity of  sympathy  with  the  infinite,  where 
every  pulse  and  each  separate  influx  is  a 
step  upwards — a  step  ascending  as  upon  a  Ja. 
cob's  ladder  from  earth  to  mysterious  alti- 
tudes above  the  earth.  All  the  steps  of 
knowledge,  from  first  to  last,  carry  you  fur- 
ther on  the  same  plane,  but  could  never 
raise  you  one  foot  above  your  ancient  level  of 
earth  :  whereas,  the  very  Jirst  step  in  power 
is  a  flight — is  an  ascending  into  another 
element  where  earth  is  forgotten. 

Were  it  not  that  human  sensibilities  are 
ventilated  and  continually  called  out  into 
exercise  by  the  great  phenomena  of  infancy, 
or  of  real  life  as  it  moves  through  chance 
and  change,  or  of  literature  as  it  recombines 
these  elements  in  the  mimicries  of  poetry, 
romance,  d^.,  it  is  certain  that,  like  any 
animal  power  or  muscular  energy  falling 
into  disuse,  all  such  sensibilities  would  gra- 
dually droop  and  dwindle.  It  is  in  relation 
to  these  great  numd  capacities  of  man  that 
the  literature  of   power,   as    contradistin- 

Eished  from  that  of  knowledge,  lives  and 
» its  field  of  action.     It  is  concerned  wit|^ 
what  is  highest  in  man :  for  the  Scriptures 


themselves  never  condescend  to  deal  by  sug- 
gestion or  co-operation,  with  the  mere  dis- 
cursive understanding :  when  speaking  of 
man  in  his  intellectual  capacity,  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  not  of  the  understanding,  but  of 
'<  the  understanding  Jieart" — makmg  the 
heart,  t.  e.  the  great  intuitive  (or  non-dis- 
cursive)  organ,  to  be  the  interchangeable 
formula  for  man  in  his  highest  state  of  ca- 
pacity for  the  infinite.  Tragedy,  romance, 
fairy-tale,  or  epopee,  all  alike  restore  to 
man's  mind  the  ideals  of  justice,  of  hope, 
of  truth,  of  mercy,  of  retribution,  which  else 
(left  to  the  support  of  daily  life  in  its  reali- 
ties) would  languish  for  want  of  sufHcient 
illustration.  What  is  meant,  for  instance, 
by  poetic  jttstice  ? — ^It  does  not  mean  a  jus- 
tice that  differs  by  its  object  from  the  ordi- 
nary justice  of  human  jurisprudence ;  for 
then  it  must  be  confessedly  a  very  bad  kind 
of  justice  ;  but  it  means  a  justice  that  dif- 
fers from  common  forensic  justice  by  the 
degree  in  which  it  attains  its  object,  a  jus- 
tice that  is  more  onmipotent  over  its  own 
ends,  as  dealing — not  with  the  refractory 
elements  of  earthly  life^-but  with  elements 
of  its  own  creation,  and  with  materials  flex- 
ible to  its  own  purest  preconceptions.  It  is 
certain  that,  were  it  not  for  the  literature  of 
power,  these  ideals  would  often  remain 
amongst  us  as  mere  arid  notional  forms; 
whereas,  by  the  creative  forces  of  man  put 
forth  in  literature,  they  gain  a  vernal  life  of 
restoraticm,  and  germinate  into  vital  activi- 
ties. The  commonest  novel,  by  moving  in 
alliance  with  human  fears  and  hopes,  with 
human  instincts  of  wrong  and  right,  sus- 
tains and  quickens  those  afiections.  Calling 
them  into  action,  it  rescues  them  from  tor- 
por. And  hence  the  pre-eminency  over  all 
authors  that  merely  teach,  of  the  meanest 
that  moves  ;  or  that  teaches,  if  at  all,  indi- 
rectly by  moving.  The  very  highest  work 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  literature  of 
knowledge,  is  but  a  provisional  work:  a 
book  upon  trial  and  sufierance,  and  quamdiu 
bene  se  gesserit.  Let  its  teaching  be  even 
partially  revised,  let  it  be  but  expanded,  nay, 
even  let  its  teaching  be  but  placed  in  a  bet- 
ter order,  and  instantly  it  is  superseded. 
Whereas  the  feeblest  works  in  the  litera- 
ture of  power,  surviving  at  all,  survive  as 
finished  and  unalterable  amongst  men. 
For  instance,  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  a  book  militant  on  earth  from 
the  first.  In  all  stages  of  its  progress  it 
would  have  to  fight  K>r  its  existence :  Ist^ 
as  regards  absolute  truth  ;  2dly,  when  ihat 
comlMit  is  over,  as  regards  its  form  or  mode 
of  presenting  the  truth.  And  as  soon  as  a 
La  Place,  or  anybody  else,  builds  higher 
upon  the  foundation^  laid  by  tl4^)t)ook,  eflec- 
tually  he  throws  it  out  of  the  sunshine  into 
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decay  and  darkness ;  by  weapons  won  from 
this  book  he  superannuates  and  destroys  this 
book,  so  that  soon  the  name  of  Newtoi)  re- 
mains,  as  a  mere  nomrds  umbra,  but  his  book, 
as  a  living  power,  has  transmigrated  into 
other  forms.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  Iliad, 
the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus, — the  Othello 
or  King  Lear, — ^the  Hamlet  or  Macbeth, — 
and  the  Paradise  Lost,  are  not  militant  but 
triumphant  for  ever  as  long  as  the  languages 
exist  in  which  they  speak  or  can  be  taught 
to  speak.  They  never  can  transmigrate 
into  new  incarnations.  To  reproduce  these 
in  new  forms,  or  variations,  even  if  in  some 
things  they  should  be  improved,  would  be 
to  plagiarize.  A  good  steam-engine  is  pro- 
perly superseded  by  a  better.  But  one 
lovely  pastoral  valley  is  not  superseded  by 
another,  nor  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  by  a 
statue  of  Michael  Angelo.  These  things 
are  not  separated  by  imparity,  but  by  dis- 
parity. They  are  not  thought  of  as  une- 
qual under  the  same  standard,  but  as  differ- 
ing  in  kindy  and  as  equal  under  a  different 
standard.  Human  works  of  immortal  beau- 
ty and  works  of  nature  in  one  respect  stand 
on  the  same  footing :  they  never  absolutely 
repeat  each  other :  never  approach  so  near 
as  not  to  differ ;  and  they  diner  not  as  bet- 
ter and  worse,  or  simply  by  more  and  less : 
they  differ  by  undecipherable.and  incommu- 
nicable differences,  that  cannot  be  caught 
by  mimicries,  nor  be  reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  copies,  nor  become  ponderable  in  the 
scales  of  vulgar  comparison. 

Applying  these  principles  to  Pope,  as  a 
representative  of  fine  literature  in  general, 
we  would  wish  to  remark  the  claim  which 
he  has,  or  which  any  equal  writer  has,  to 
the  attention  and  jealous  winnowing  of  those 
critics  in  particular  who  watch  over  public 
morals.  Clergymen,  and  all  the  organs  of 
public  criticism  put  in  motion  by  clergy- 
men, are  more  especially  concerned  in  the 
just  appreciation  of  such  writers,  if  the  two 
eanons  are  remembered,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  viz.  that  all  works 
in  this  class,  as  opposed  to  those  in  the  lite- 
rature of  knowledge,  Ist^  work  by  far 
deeper  agencies ;  and,  2i%,  are  more  per- 
manent;  in  the  strictest  sense  they  are 
MrvKMxra  ig  cUi :  and  what  evil  they  do,  or 
what  good  they  do,  is  commensurate  with 
the  national  language,  sometimes  long  after 
the  nation  has  departed.  At  this  hour,  500 
years  since  their  creation,  the  tales  of  Chau- 
cer/ never  equalled  on  this  earth  for  their 

^The  CiDteibury  Tiles  were  not  made  public 
«otil  1330  or  thereabouts:  but  the  compoeition 
■mat  have  cost  30  or  more  yeari ;  not  to  mention 
tbet  the  work  had  probabW  been  finished  for  eome 
jewfl  before  itwts  diTulged, 


tenderness,  and  for  life  of  plcturesqueness, 
are  read  familiarly  by  many  in  the  charm- 
ing language  of  their  natal  day,  and  by 
others  in  the  modernizations  of  Dryden,  of 
Pope,  and  Wordsworth.  At  this  hour,  1800 
years  since  their  creation,  the  Pagan  tales 
of  Ovid,  never  equalled  on  this  earth  for 
the  gaiety  of  their  movement  and  the  ca- 
pricious  graces  of  their  narrative,  are  read 
by  all  Christendom.  This  man's  people 
and  their  monuments  are  dust :  but  he  is 
alive  :  he  has  survived  them,  as  he  told  us 
that  he  had  it  in  his  commission  to  do,  by  a 
thousand  years ;  "  and  shall  a  thousand 
more." 

All  the  literature  of  knowledge  builds 
only  ground-nests,  that  are  swept  away  by 
floods,  or  confounded  by  the  plough  ;  but 
the  literature  of  power  builds  nests  in  aerial 
altitudes  of  temples  sacred  from  violation,  or 
of  forests  inaccessible  to  fraud,  lliis  is  a 
great  prerogative  of  the  power  literature ; 
and  it  is  a  greater  which  lies  in  the^node  of 
its  influence.  The  knowledge  literature,  like 
the  fashion  of  this  world,  passeth  away. 
An  Encyclopsedia  is  its  abstract ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  may  be  taken  foT  its  speaking 
symbol — that,  before  one  generation  has 
passed,  an  Encyclopaedia  is  superannuated  ; 
for  it  speaks  through  the  dead  memory  and 
unimpassioned  understanding,  which  have 
not  the  rest  of  higher  faculties,  but  are  con- 
tinually enlarging  and  varying  their  phy- 
lacteries. But  all  literature,  properly  so 
called — literature  xow'  ejop^ijv,  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  it  is  so  much  more  durable 
than  the  literature  of  knowledge,  is  (and  by 
the  very  same  proportion  it  is)  more  intense 
and  electrically  searching  in  its  impres- 
sions. The  directions  in  which  the  tragedy 
of  this  planet  has  trained  our  human  feel- 
ings to  play,  and  the  combinations  into 
which  the  poetry  of  this  planet  has  thrown 
our  human  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  of 
admiration  and  contempt,  exercise  a  power 
bad  or  good  over  human  life,  that  cannot  be 
contemplated,  when  seen  stretching  through 
many  generations,  without  a  sentiment  al- 
lied to  awe.*     And  of  this  let  every  one  be 


*  The  reason  why  the  broad  distinctions  between 
the  two  literatures  of  power  and  knowledge  so  lit- 
tle fix  the  attention,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  a  raat 
proportion  of  books---histor^,  biography,  traveU* 
miscellaneous  essays,  &c.,  lyin^  in  a  middle  zone, 
confound  these  distinctions  by  interblending  them. 
All  that  we  call  *«  amusement"  or  «  entertain- 
ment," is  a  diluted  form  of  the  power  belonnng 
to  paseion,  and  also  a  mixed  form ;  and  where 
threads  of  direct  ifuiruetion  intermin^e  in  the 
texture  with  these  threads  of  power,  this  absorp- 
tion of  the  duality  into  one  repreeentatiire  nuance- 
iientraUzee  the  sepan^peroeptioo  of  either.  Fosed 
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.assured — ^that  he  owes  to  the  impassioned 
books  which  he  has  read,  many  a  thousand 
more  of  emotions  than  he  can  consciously 
trace  back  to  them.  Dim  by  their  origina- 
tion, these  emotions  yet  arise  in  him,  and 
mould  him  through  life  like  the  forgotten 
incidents  of  childhood. 

In  making  a  revaluation  of  Pope  as  re- 
gards some  of  his  principal  works,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  examine  more  closely 
than  we  shall  be  able  to  do,  some  popular 
errors  affecting  his  whole  intellectual  posi- 
tion ;  and  especially  these  two,  Jirsty  That 
he  belonged  to  what  is  idly  called  the  French 
School  of  our  literature  ;  secondly^  That  he 
was  specially  distinguished  from  preceding 
poets  by  correctness.  The  first  error  has 
infected  the  whole  criticism  of  Europe, 
The  Schlegels,  with  all  their  false  airs  of 
subtlety,  fall  into  this  error  in  discussing 
«very  literature  of  Christendom.  But,  if  by 
a  mere  accident  of  life  any  poet  had  first 
turned  his  thoughts  into  a  particular  chan- 
nel on  the  suggestion  of  some  French  book, 
that  would  not  justify  our  classing  what  be- 
longs to  universal  nature,  and  what  inevfta- 
hly  arises  at  a  certain  stage  of  social  pro- 
gress, under  the  category  of  a  French  cre- 
ation. Somebody  must  have  been  first  in 
point  of  time  upon  every  field ;  but  this 
casual  precedency  establishes  no  title  what- 
ever to  authority,  or  plea  of  original  domi- 
nion over  fields  that  lie  within  the  inevitable 
line  of  march  upon  which  nations  are 
moving.  Had  it  happened  that  the  first 
European  writer  on  the  higher  geometry 
was  a  GrsBco-Sicilian,  that  would  not  have 
made  it  rational  to  call  geometry  the  Gr®- 
co-Sicilian  Science.  In  every  nation  first 
comes  the  higher  form  of  passion,  next  the 
lower.  This  is  the  mere  order  of  nature  in 
governing  the  movements  of  human  intel- 
lect, as  connected  with  social  evolution ; 
this  is  therefore  the  universal  order,  that  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  literature,  men  deal 
with  the  great  elementary  grandeurs  of  pas- 
sion, of  conscience,  of  the  will  in  self-con- 
fiict ;  they  deal  with  the  capital  struggles 
of  the  human  race  in  raising  empires,  or  in 
overthrowing  them — in  vindicating  their  re- 
ligion (as  by  crusades),  or  with  the  more 
mysterious  struggles  amongst  spiritual  races 
allied  to  our  own,  that  have  been'  dimly 
revealed  to  us.  We  have  an  Iliad,  a  Jeru- 
salem Delivered,  a  Paradise  Lost.  These 
great  subjects  exhausted,  or  exhausted  in 
their  more  inviting  manifestations,  inevitably, 


into  a  tertium  quid,  or  neutral  state,  they  disap- 
pear to  the  popular  eye  as  the  repelling  forces, 
which  in  fact  they  are. 


by  the  mere  endless  motion  of  society,  there 
succeeds  a  lower  key  of  passion.  Expand- 
ing social  intercourse  in  towns,  multiplied 
and  crowded  more  and  more,  banishes  those 
gloomier  and  grander  phases  of  human  his- 
tory from  literature.  The  understanding  is 
quickened  ;  the  lower  faculties  of  the  mind 
— fancy,  and  the  habit  of  minute  distinction, 
are  applied  to  the  contemplation  of  society 
and  manners.  Passion  begins  to  wheel  in 
lower  flights,  and  to  combine  itself  with  in- 
terests that  in  part  are  addressed  to  the 
insulated  understanding — observing,  refin- 
ing, reflecting.  This  may  be  called  the 
minor  key  of  literature  in  opposition  to  the 
major,  as  cultivated  by  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Milton.  But  this  key  arises  spontaneously 
in  every  people,  and  by  a  necessity  as  sure 
as  any  that  moulds  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. Milton  and  Spenser  were  not  of  any 
Italian  school.  Their  Italian  studies  were 
the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  determi- 
nation given  to  their  minds  by  nature  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  their  social  period. 
It  is  equally  childish  to  say  of  Dryden  and 
Pope — that  they  belonged  to  any  French 
school.  That  thing  which  they  did,  they 
would  have  done  though  France  had  been  at 
the  back  of  China.  The  school  to  which 
they  belonged,  was  a  school  developed  at  a 
certain  stage  of  progress  in  all  nations  alike 
by  the  human  heart  as  modified  by  the  hu- 
man understanding :  it  is  a  school  depend- 
ing on  the  peculiar  direction  given  to  the 
sensibilities  by  the  reflecting  faculty,  and  by 
the  new  phases  of  society.  Even  as  a  fact 
(though  a  change  as  to  the  fact  could  not 
make  any  change  at  all  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  case),  it  is  not  true  that  either  Dryden 
or  Pope  was  influenced  by  French  literature. 
Both  of  them  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  French  language.  Dryden 
ridiculed  French  literatufe ;  and  Pope,  ex- 
cept for  some  purposes  connected  with  his 
Homeric  translations,  read  as  little  of  it  as 
convenience  would  allow.  But,  had  this 
been  otherwise,  the  philosophy  of  the  case 
stands  good  ;  that,  after  the  primary  forma- 
tions of  the  fermenting  intellect,  come  every- 
where— in  Thebes  or  Athens,  in  France  or 
England,  the  secondary ;  that,  after  the 
creating  passion  comes  the  reflecting  and 
recombining  passion  ;  that  after  the  solem- 
nities and  cloistral  grandeurs  of  life — solita- 
ry and  self-conflicting,  comes  the  recoil  of  a 
self-observing  and  self-dissecting  stage,  de- 
rived from  life  social  and  gregarious.  After 
the  Iliad,  but  doubtless  many  generations 
after,  comes  a  Batrachomyomachia :  after 
the  gorgeous  mrfsque  of  our  forefathers 
came  always  the  anti-masque,  that  threw  off* 
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echoes  as  from  some  devil's  laughter  in 
mockery  of  the  hollow  and  transitory  pomps 
that  went  before. 

It  is  an  error  equally  gross,  and  an  error 
in  which  Pope  himself  participated,  that  his 
plume  of  distinction  from  preceding  poets 
consisted  in  correctness.  Correctness  in 
what  ?  Think  of  the  admirable  qualifica- 
tions  for  settling  the  scale  of  sueh  critical 
distinctions  which  that  man  must  have  had 
who  turned  out  upon  this  vast  world  the  sin- 
gle  oracular  word  "  correctness"  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  explain  its  own  meaning  to  all 
generations.  Did  he  mean  logical  correct- 
ness in  maturing  and  connecting  thoughts  ? 
But  of  all  poets  that  have  practised  reason- 
ing  in  verse,  Pope  is  the  one  most  inconse- 
quential in  the  deduction  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  roost  severely  distressed  in  any 
efibrt  to  effect  or  to  explain  the  dependency 
of  their  parts.  There  are  not  ten  consecu- 
tive lines  in  Pope  unafiected  by  this  infir- 
mity. All  his  thinking  proceeded  by  insu- 
lated and  discontinuous  jets :  and  the  only 
resource  for  Aim,  or  chance  of  even  seeming 
correctness,  lay  in  the  liberty  of  stringing 
his  aphoristic  thoughts  like  pearls — having 
no  relation  to  each  other  but  that  of  conti- 
guity. To  set  them  like  diamonds  was  for 
Pope  to  risk  distraction ;  to  systematize  was 
ruin — On  the  other  hand,  if  this  elliptical 
word  correctness  is  to  be  understood  with 
such  a  complementary  qualification  as  would 
restrict  it  to  Pope's  use  of  language^  that 
construction  is  even  more  untenable  than 
the  other — more  conspicuously  untenable — 
for  many  are  they  who  have  erred  by  illogi- 
cal thinking,  or  by  distracted  evolution  of 
thoughts:  but  rare  is  the  man  amongst 
classical  writers  in  any  language  who  has 
disfigured  his  meaning  more  remarkably 
than  Pope  by  imperfect  expression.  We  do 
not  speak  of  plebeian  phrases,  of  exotic 
phrases,  of  slang,  from  which  Pope  was  not 
itQe^  though  more  free  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  From  vulgarism  indeed  he 
was  shielded,  though  imperfectly,  by  the 
aristocratic  society  he  kept:  they  being 
right,  he  was  right :  and  he  erred  only  in 
the  cases  where  they  misled  him ;  for  even 
the  refinement  of  that  age  was  oftentimes 
coarse  and  vulgar.  His  grammar,  indeed, 
is  often  vicious :  preterites  and  participles 
he  constantly  confounds,  and  registers  this 
class  of  blunders  for  ever  by  the  cast-iron 
index  of  rhymes  that  never  can  mend.  But 
worse  than  this  mode  of  viciousness  is  his 
syntax,  which  is  so  bad  as  to  darken  his 
meaning  at  times,  and  at  other  times  to  de- 
f%9X  it.  But  these  were  -errors  cleaving  to 
his  times  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  exact 


from  Pope  a  better  quality  of  diction  than 
belonged  to  his  contemporaries.  Still  it  is 
indisputable  that  a  better  nnodel  of  diction 
and  of  grammar  prevailed  a  century  before 
Pope.  In  Spenser,  in  Shakspeare,  in  the 
Bible  of  King  James's  reign,  and  in  Milton, 
there  are  very  few  grammatical  errors.* 
But  Pope's  defect  in  language  was  almost 
peculiar  to  himself.  It  lay  in  an  inability, 
nursed  doubtless  by  indolence,  to  carry  out 
and  perfect  the  expression  of  the  thought 
he  wishes  to  communicate.  The  language 
does  not  realize  the  idea :  it  simply  suggests 


•  And  this  purity  of  diction  shows  itself  id  many 
points  arguing  ^eat  vigilance  of  attention,  and  alto 
great  anxiety  for  using  the  language  powerfully  as 
the  most  venerable  of  traditions,  when  treating  the 
most  venerable  of  subjects.  For  instance,  the  Bi- 
ble never  condescends  to  the  mean  colloquial  pre- 
terites of  chid  for  did  chide,  or  torit  for  did  wriie^ 
but  always  uses  the  full-dress  word  ehode,  and 
wrote.  Pope  might  have  been  happier  had  he 
read  his  Bible  more  :  but  assuredly  he  would  have 
improved  his  Enj^lish.  A  question  naturally  na- 
turally arises — How  it  was  that  the  elder  writers — 
Shakspeare  in  particular  (who  had  seen  so  little  of 
higher  society  when  he  wrote  his  youthful  poems 
of  Lucrece  and  Adonis),  should  have  maintained 
so  much  purer  a  grammar  ?  Dr.  Johnson  indeed, 
but  most  falsely,  says  that  Shakspeare's  grammar 
is  licentious.  "  The  style  of  Shakspeare*'  (these 
are  the  exact  words  of  the  Doctor  in  his  preface) 
"  was  in  itself  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and  ob- 
scure.** An  audacious  misrepresentation !  In  the 
doctor  himself,  a  legislator  for  the  language,  we 
undertake  to  show  more  numerically  of  trespasses 
against  grammar,  but  (which  is  worse  still)  more 
unscholarlike  trespasses.  Shakspeare  is  singular- 
ly correct  in  grammar.  One  reason,  we  believe, 
was  this :  from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  de- 
cayed the  ceremonious  exteriors  of  society^  Stifle 
ness  and  reserve  melted  away  before  the  familiarity 
and  impudence  of  French  manners.  Social  meet- 
ings grew  far  more  numerous  as  towns  expanded  ; 
social  pleasure  far  more  began  now  to  depend  upon 
conversation;  and  conversation, growing  less  for- 
mal, quickened  its  pace.  Hence  came  the  call  for 
rapid  abbreviations  :  the  Uis  and  Uwas,  the  ean*t 
and  don*t  of  the  two  post-Miltonic  generations 
arose  under  this  impulse  ;  and  the  general  impres- 
sion has  ever  since  subsisted  amongst  English  wri- 
ters— that  language,  instead  of  being  an  exquisite- 
ly beautiful  vehicle  for  the  thoughts — a  robe  that 
never  can  be  adorned  with  too  much  care  or  piety, 
is  in  fact  a  dirty  high-road  which  all  people  detest 
whilst  all  are  forced  to  use  it,  and  to  the  keeping 
of  which  in  repair  no  rational  man  ever  contributes 
a  trifle  that  is  not  forced  from  him  by  some  severi- 
ty of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  peat  corrupter  of 
English  was  the  conversational  instinct  for  rapidi- 
ty. A  more  honourable  source  of  corruption  lay 
in  the  growth  of  new  ideas,  and  the  continual  in- 
flux of  foreign  words  to  meet  them.  Spanish 
words  arose,  like  reformado,  prixado,  desperado, 
and  French  ones  past  counting.  But  as  these  re- 
tained their  foreign  forms  of  structure,  they  react- 
ed to  vitiate  the  language  still  more  by  introducing 
a  piebald  aspect  of  books  which  it  seemed  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  tolerate  for  the  interests  of  wider 
thinking.  The  perfection  of  this  horror  was  nerer 
attained  except  amongst  the  Germans. 
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or  hints  it. 
tration, — 


Thus  to  give  a  single  illus- 


^  Know,  God  and  Nature  only  are  the  same : 
In  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game." 

The  first  line  one  would  naturally  construe 
into  this:  that  God  and  Nature  were  in 
harmony,  whilst  all  other  objects  were  scat- 
tered into  incoherency  by  difference  and 
disunion.  Not  at  all ;  it  means  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  but  that  God  and  Nature  only  are 
exempted  from  the  infirmities  of  change. 
They  only  continue  uniform  and  self-consis- 
tent.  This  might  mislead  many  readers ; 
but  the  second  line  must  do  so :  for  who 
would  not  understand  the  syntax  to  be — ^Ihat 
the  judgment,  as  it  exists  in  man,  shoots  at 
flying  game  ?  But,  in  fact,  the  meaning  is 
— that  the  judgment,  in  aiming  its  calcula- 
tions at  man,  aims  at  an  object  that  is  still 
on  the  wing,  and  never  for  a  moment  sta- 
tionary. We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  a 
fault  in  diction — the  very  worst  amongst  all 
that  are  possible  ;  to  write  bad  grammar  or 
colloquial  slang  does  not  necessarily  obscure 
the  sense ;  but  a  fault  like  this  is  a  treachery, 
and  hides  the  true  meaning  under  the  cloud 
of  a  conundrum :  nay  worse  ;  for  even  a 
conundrum  has  fixed  conditions  for  deter- 
mining its  solution,  but  this  sort  of  mutilated 
expression  is  leil  to  the  solutions  of  conjec- 
ture. 

There  are  endless  varie'ties  of  this  fault 
in  Pope,  by  which  he  sought  relief  for  him- 
self from  half-an-hour's  laoour,  at  the  price 
of  utter  darkness  to  his  reader. 

One  editor  distinguishes  amongst  the  epis- 
tles that  which  Pope  addressed  to  Lord  Ox- 
ford some  years  after  his  fall,  as  about  the 
most  '^  correct^  musical,  dignified,  and  affect- 
ing" that  the  poet  has  left.  Now,  even  as  a 
specimen  of  vernacular  English,  it  is  con- 
spicuously bad  :  the  shocking  gallicism,  for 
instance,  of  "  attend,^*  for  "  wait  his  leisure," 
in  the  line  "  For  Jum,  i,  e.  on  his  behalf,  thou 
oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend,"  would  alone 
degrade  the  verses.  To  bid  the  world  at- 
tend— is  to  bid  the  world  listen  attentively  ; 
whereas  what  Pope  means  is,  that  Lord  Ox- 
ford bade  the  world  wait  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber, until  he  had  leisure  from  his  important 
conferences  with  a  poet,  to  throw  a  glance 
upon  affairs  so  trivial  as  those  of  the  human 
race.  This  use  of  the  word  attend  is  a  shock- 
ing  violation  of  the  English  idiom ;  and  even 
the  slightest  would  be  an  unpardonable 
blemish  in  a  poem  of  only  forty  lines,  which 
ought  to  be  polished  as  exquisitely  as  a  ca- 
meo. It  is  a  still  worse  disfiguration  of  the 
very  same  class,  viz.  a  silent  confession  of 
defeat;  in  a  regular  wrestling-match  with  the 


difficulties  of  a  metrical  expression,  that  the 
poem  terminates  thus — 

•*  Nor  fears  to  tell  that  Mortimer  is  he ;" 

why  should  he  fear?  Really  there  is  no 
very  desperate  courage  required  for  telling 
the  most  horrible  of  secrets  about  Mortimer. 
Had  Mortimer  even  been  so  wicked  as  to  set 
the  Thames  on  fire,  safely  it  might  have 
been  published  by  Mortimer's  bosom-friend 
to  all  magistrates,  sheriffs,  and  constables ; 
for  not  a  man  of  them  would  have  guessed 
in  what  hiding-place  to  look  for  Mortimer, 
or  who  Mortimer  might  be.  True  it  is,  that 
a  secondary  earldom,  conferred  by  Queen 
Anne  upon  Robert  Harley,  was  that  of  Mor- 
timer; but  it  lurked  unknown  to  the  public 
ear ;  it  was  a  coronet  that  lay  hid  under  the 
beams  of  Oxford — a  title  so  long  familiar  to 
English  ears,  when  descending  through  six 
and  twenty  generations  of  de  Veres.  Quite 
as  reasonable  it  would  be,  in  a  birth-day  ode 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  were  addressed 
as  my  Lord  of  Chester,  or  Baron  of  Ren- 
frew, or  your  Grace  of  Cornwall.  To  ex- 
press a  thing  in  cipher  may  do  lor  a  conspira- 
tor ;  but  a  poet's  correctness  is  shown  in  his 
intelligibility. 

Amongst  the  early  poems  of  Pope,  the 
*'  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  has  a  special  interest 
of  a  double  order :  first,  it  has  a  personal  in- 
terest as  the  poem  of  Pope,  because  indicat- 
ing the  original  destination  of  Pope's  intel- 
lect, and  the  strength  of  his  native  vocation 
to  a  class  of  poetry  in  deeper  keys  of  passion 
than  any  which  he  systematically  cultivated. 
For  itself  also,  and  abstracting  from  its  con- 
nexion with  Pope's  natural  destination,  this 
poem  has  a  second  interest,  an  intrinsic  in- 
terest, that  will  alwa3's  make  it  dear  to  im- 
passioned minds.  The  self-conflict — the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  poor  agitated  heart — ^the 
spectacle  of  Eloisa  now  bending  penitentially 
before  the  shadowy  austerities  of  a  monastic 
future,  now  raving  upon  the  remembrances 
of  the  guilty  past— one  moment  reconciled 
by  the  very  anguish  of  her  soul  to  the  gran- 
deurs of  religion  and  of  prostrate  adoration, 
the  next  moment  revolting  to  perilous  retro- 
spects of  her  treacherous  happiness — the  re- 
cognition by  shining  gleams  through  the 
very  storm  and  darkness  evoked  by  her 
earthly  sensibilities,  of  a  sensibility  deeper 
far  in  its  ground,  and  that  trembled  towards 
holier  objects — ^the  lyrical  tumult  of  the 
changes,  the  hope,  the  tears,  the  rapture,  the 
penitence,  tlie  despair — place  the  reader  in 
tumultuous  sympathy  with  the  poor  distracted 
nun.  Exquisitely  imagined,  among  the  pas- 
sages  towards  the  end,  is  the  introduction  of 
a  voice  speaking  to  Eloisa  from  the  grave  of 
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some  sister  nun,  that,  in  long- forgotten  years, 
once  had  struggled  and  suffered  like  her- 
self, 

"Once  (like  lierselQ  that  trembled,  wept,  and 

pray'd, 
Love's  victim  then,  thoagh  now  a  sainted  maid." 

Exquisite  is  the  passage  in  which  she  pre- 
figures a  visit  yet  to  come  from  Abelard  to 
herself — ^no  more  in  the  character  of  a  lover, 
but  as  a  priest,  ministering  by  spiritual  con- 
solations to  her  dying  hours,  pointing  her 
thoughts  to  heaven,  presenting  the  Cross  to 
her  through  the  mists  of  death,  and  fighting 
for  her  as  a  spiritual  ally  against  the 
torments  of  fiesh.  That  anticipation  was 
not  gratified.  Abelard  died  long  before 
her  ;  and  the  hour  never  arrived  for  km  of 
which  with  such  tenderness  she  says, — 

"  It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me." 

But  another  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled 
in  a  degree  that  she  could  hardly  have  con- 
templated ;  the  anticipation,  namely, — 

"  That  ages  hence,  when  all  her  woes  were  o'er, 
And  that  rebellions  heart  should  beat  no  more," 

wandering  feet  should  be  attracted  from 
afar 

"  To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs," 

as  the  common  resting-place  and  everlasting 
marriage-bed  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  ;  that 
the  eyes  of  many  that  had  been  touched  by 
their  story,  by  the  memory  of  their  extra- 
ordinary accomplishments  in  an  age  of 
darkness,  and  by  the  calamitous  issue  of 
their  attachment,  should  seek,  first  and  last, 
for  the  grave  in  which  the  lovers  trusted  to 
meet  again  in  peace ;  and  should  seek  it 
with  interest  so  absorbing,  that  even  amidst 
the  ascent  of  hosannahs  from  the  choir, 
amidst  the  grandeurs  of  high  mass,  the 
raising  of  the  host,  and  *'  the  pomp  of  dread- 
ful sacrifice,"  sometimes  these  wandering 
eyes  should  steal  aside  to  the  solemn  abid- 
ing.plaoe  of  Abelard  and  his  Eloisa,  offer- 
ing so  pathetic  a  contrast,  by  its  peaceful 
silence,  to  the  agitations  of  their  lives  ;  and 
that  there,  amidst  thoughts  which  by  right 
were  all  due  and  dedicated 

"  to  heaven. 
One  human  tear  should  drop  and  be  forgiven." 

We  may  properly  close  this  subject  of 
Abelard  and  Eloisa,  by  citing,  in  English, 
the  solemn  Latin  inscription  placed  in  the 
last  century — six  hundred  years  after  their 
departure  from  earth,  over  their  common 


remains.  They  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  Abelard  dying  first  by  a  few  weeks 
more  than  twenty-one  years  ;  his  tomb  was 
opened  again  to  admit  the  coffin  of  Eloisa ; 
and  the  tradition  at  Quincey,  the  parish 
near  Nogent-sur-Scine,  in  which  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Paraclete  is  situated,  was — that 
at  the  moment  of  interment  Abelard  opened 
his  arms  to  receive  the  impassioned  creature 
that  once  had  loved  him  so  frantically,  and 
whom  he  had  loved  with  a  remorse  so 
memorable.  The  epitaph  is  singularly  so- 
lemn in  its  brief  simplicity,  considering  that 
it  came  from  Paris,  and  from  Academic 
wits  :  "  Here,  under  the  same  marble  slab, 
lie  the  founder  of  this  monasteiy,  Peter 
Abelard,  and  its  earliest  Abbess,  Heloisa — 
once  united  in  studies,  in  love,  in  their  un- 
happy nuptial  engagements,  and  in  peniten- 
tial  sorrow  ;  but  now,  our  hope  is,  reunited 
for  ever  in  bless." 

The  Satires  of  Pope,  and  what  under 
another  name  are  satires,  viz.  his  Moral 
Epistles,  offer  a  second  variety  of  evidence 
to  his  voluptuous  indolence.  They  offend 
against  philosophic  truth  more  heavily  than 
the  Essay  on  Man;  but  not  in  the  same 
way.  The  Essay  on  Man  sins  chiefly  by 
want  of  central  principle,  and  by  want 
therefore  of  all  coherency  amongst  the 
separate  thoughts.  But  taken  as  separate 
thoughts,  viewed  in  the  light  of  fragments 
and  brilliant  aphorisms,  the  majority  of  the 
passages  have  a  mode  of  truth  ;  not  of  truth 
centra]  and  coherent,  but  of  truth  angular 
and  splintered.  The  Satires,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  of  false  origin.  They  arose  in 
a  sense  of  talent  for  caustic  effects,  unsup- 
ported by  any  satiric  heart.  Pope  had 
neither  the  malice  ^except  in  the  most  fugi- 
tive form)  which  thirsts  for  leaving  wounds, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  moral  in- 
dignation which  burns  in  men  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  from  time  to  time  armed  with 
scourges  for  cleansing  the  sanctuaries  of 
truth  or  justice.  He  was  contented  enough 
with  society  as  he  found  it :  bad  it  might  be, 
but  it  was  good  enough  for  him :  and  it  was 
the  merest  self-delusion  if  at  any  moment 
the  instinct  of  glorying  bis  satiric  mission 
(the  magnificdbo  apostolatum  meum)  persuaded 
him  that  in  his  case  it  might  be  said — Fadi 
indignaiio  versum.  The  indignation  of  Ju- 
venal was  not  always  very  noble  in  its 
origin,  or  pure  in  its  purpose  :  it  was  some- 
times mean  in  its  quality,  false  in  its  direc- 
tion, extravagant  in  its  expression  :  but  it 
was  tremendous  in  the  roll  of  its  thunders, 
and  as  withering  as  the  scowl  of  a  Mephis- 
topheles.  Pope  having  no  such  internal 
principle  of  wrath  boiling  in  his  breast, 
being  really  (if  one  must  speak  the  truth) 
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in  the  most  pacific  and  charitable  frame  of 
mind  towards  all  scoundrels  whatever,  ex- 
cept such  as  might  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  injure  a  particular  Twickenham  grotto, 
was  unavoidably  a  hypocrite  of  the  first 
magnitude  when  he  affected  (or  sometimes 
really  conceited  himself)  to  be  in  a  dreadful 
passion  with  offenders  as  a  body.  It  pro- 
vokes fits  of  laughter,  in  a  man  who  knows 
Pope's  real  nature,  to  watch  him  in  the  pro- 
cess of  brewing  the  storm  that  spontaneously 
will  not  come ;  whistling,  like  a  mariner, 
for  a  wind  to  fill  his  satiric  sails ;  and 
pumping  up  into  his  face  hideous  grimaces 
in  order  to  appear  convulsed  with  histrionic 
rage.  Pope  should  have  been  counselled 
never  to  write  satire,  except  on  those  even- 
ings when  he  was  suffering  horribly  from 
indigestion.  By  this  means  the  indignation 
would  have  been  ready-made.  The  ran- 
cour against  all  mankind  would  have  been 
sincere;  and  there  would  have  needed  to 
be  no  extra  expense  in  getting  up  the  steam. 
As  it  is,  the  short  puffs  of  anger,  the  uneasy 
snorts  of  fury  in  Pope's  satires,  give  one 
painfully  the  feeling  of  a  steam-engine  with 
unsound  lungs.  Passion  of  any  kind  may 
become  in  some  degree  ludicrous,  when 
disproportioned  to  its  exciting  occasions. 
But  it  is  never  entirely  ludicrous,  until  it  is 
self-betrayed  as  counterfeit.  Sudden  col- 
lapses of  the  manufactured  wrath,  sudden 
oblivion  of  the  criminal,  announce  Pope's 
as  always  counterfeit. 

Meantime  insincerity  is  contagious.  One 
falsehood  draws  on  another.  And  having 
begun  by  taking  a  station  of  moral  censor- 
ship,  which  was  in  the  uttermost  degree  a 
self-delusion,  Pope  went  on  to  other  self- 
delusions  in  reading  history  the  most  fami- 
liar,  or  in  reporting  facts  the  most  notorious. 
Warburton  had  more  to  do  with  Pope's 
satires,  as  an  original  suggester,*  and  not 
merely  as  a  commentator,  than  with  any 
other  section  of  his  works.  Pope  and  he 
hunted  in  couples  over  this  field  :  and  those 
who  know  the  absolute  craziness  of  War- 
burton's  mind,  the  perfect  frenzy  and  lym- 
phalicus  error  which  possessed  him  for 
leaving  all  high-roads  of  truth  and  simpli- 
city in  order  to  trespass  over  hedge  and 
ditch  after  coveys  of  shy  paradoxes,  cannot 
be  surprised  that  Pope's  good  sense  should 
often  have  quitted  him  under  such  guidance. 

There  is,  amongst  the  earliest  poems 

of  Wordsworth,  one  which   has  interested 
many  readers  by  its  mixed  strain  of  humour 


•  It  was  qfier  hi«  connexion  with  Warburton 
that  Pope  introduced  fey  era!  of  his  living  portraits 
iato  the  Satires. 


and  tenderness.  It  describes  two  thieves 
who  act  in  concert  with  each  other.  One 
is  a  very  aged  man,  and  the  other  is  his 
great-grandson  of  three  years  old  : 

^  There  are  ninety  good  3rear8  of  fair  and  fool 

weather 
Between  them,  and  both  go  a  stealing  together." 

What  reconciles  the  reader  to  this  social 
iniquity — is  the  imperfect  accountability  of 
the  parties ;  the  one  being  far  advanced  in 
dotage,  and  the  other  an  infant.     And  thus 

"  Into  what  sin  soever  the  couple  may  fall, 
ms  child  but  half-knows  it,  and  that  not  at  all.** 

Nobody  h.esides  suffers  from  their  propensi- 
ties :  since  the  child's  mother  makes  good 
in  excess  all  their  depredations  :  and  nobody 
is  duped  for  an  instant  by  their  gross  at- 
tempts at  fraud  :  for 

'*  Wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and  their  wiles 
Every  face  in  the  village  is  dimpled  with  smiles." 

There  was  not  the  same  disparity  of  years 
between  Pope  and  Warburton  as  between 
old  Daniel  and  his  descendant  in  the  third 
generation :  Warburton  was  but  ten  years 
younger.  And  there  was  also  this  differ, 
ence,  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  thieves 
neither  was  official  ringleader :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  took  it  turn  about ;  great-grand- 
papa was  ringleader  to-day,  and  the  little 
great-grandson  to-morrow : 

<*  Each  in  his  tarn  was  both  leader  and  led :" 

whereas,  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  literary 
accomplices,  the  Doctor  was  latterly  always 
the  instigator  to  any  outrage  on  good  sense ; 
and  Pope,  from  mere  habit  of  deference  to 
the  Doctor^s  theology  and  theological  wig, 
as  well  as  from  gratitude  Tor  the  Doctor's 
pugnacity  in  his  defence  (since  Warburton 
really  was  as  good  as  a  bull-dog  in  protect- 
ing Pope's  advance  or  retreat),  followed 
with  docility  the  leading  of  his  reverend 
friend  into  any  excess  of  folly.  It  is  true, 
that  oftentimes  in  earlier  days  Pope  had  run 
into  scrapes  from  his  own  heedlessness :  and 
the  Doctor  had  not  the  merit  of  suggesting 
the  escapade,  but  only  of  defending  it ; 
which  he  always  does  (as  sailors  express  it) 
"  with  a  will :"  for  he  never  shows  his  teeth 
so  much,  or  growls  so  ferociously,  as  when 
he  suspects  the  case  to  be  desperate.  But 
in  the  satires,  although  the  original  absurdity 
comes  forward  in  the  text  of  Pope,  and  the 
Warburtonian  note  in  defence  is  apparently 
no  more  than  an  after-thought  of  the  good 
Doctor  in  his  usual  style  of  threatening  to 
cudgel  anybody  who  disputes  his  friend's 
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assertion,  yet  sometimes  the  thought  ex- 
pressed and  adorned  by  the  poet  had  been 
prompted  by  the  divine.  This  only  can 
account  for  the  savage  crotchets,  paradoxes, 
and  conceits,  which  disfigure  Pope's  later 
edition  of  his  satires. 

Truth,  even  of  the  most  appreciable  order, 
truth  of  history,  goes  to  wreck  continually 
under  the  perversities  of  Pope's  satire  ap- 
plied to  celebrated  men  ;  and  as  to  the  higher 
truth  of  philosophy,  it  was  still  less  likely  to 
survive  amongst  the  struggles  for  striking 
effects  and  startling  contrasts.  But  worse 
are  Pope's  satiric  sketches  of  women,  as 
carrying  the  same  outrages  on  good  sense 
to  a  far  greater  excess ;  and  as  these  expose 
the  false  principles  on  which  he  worked 
more  brightly,  and  have  really  been  the 
chief  ground  of  tainting  Pope's  memory  with 
the  reputation  of  a  woman-hater  (which 
he  was  not)^  they  are  worthy  of  separate 
notice. 

It  is  painful  to  follow  a  man  of  genius 
through  a  succession  of  inanities  descending 
into  absolute  nonsense,  and  of  vulgarities 
sometimes  terminating  in  brutalities.  These 
are  harsh  words :  but  not  harsh  enough  by 
half  as  applied  to  Pope's  gallery  of  female 
portraits.  What  is  the  key  to  his  failure  ? 
It  is  simply  that,  throughout  this  whole 
satiric  section,  not  one  word  is  spoken  in 
sincerity  of  heart,  or  with  any  vestige  of 
self- belief.  The  case  was  one  of  those  so 
often  witnessed,  where  either  the  indiscretion 
of  friends,  or  some  impulse  of  erring  vanity 
in  the  writer,  had  put  him  upon  undertaking 
a  task  in  which  he  had  too  little  natural 
interest  to  have  either  thought  upon  it  with 
originality,  or  observed  upon  it  with  fidelity. 
Sometimes  the  mere  coercion  of  system 
drives  a  man  into  such  a  folly.  He  treats 
a  subject  which  branches  into  A^  B,  and  C. 
Having  discussed  A  and  B,  upon  which  he 
really  had  something  to  ofifer,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  integrate  his  work  by  going 
forward  to  C,  on  which  he  knows  nothing  at 
all,  and,  what  is  even  worse,  for  which  in 
his  heart  he  cares  nothing  at  all.  Fatal  is 
all  falsehood.  Nothing  is  so  sure  to  betray 
a  man  into  the  abject  degradation  of  self- 
exposure  as  pretending  to  a  knowledge  which 
he  has  not,  or  to  an  enthusiasm  which  is 
counterfeit.  By  whatever  mistake  Pope 
found  himself  pledged  to  write  upon  the 
characters  of  women,  it  was  singularly 
unfortunate  that  he  had  begun  by  denying 
to  women  any  characters  at  all. 

"Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 
And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  &ir." 

Well  for  him  if  he  had  stuck  to  that  liberal 


doctrine:  "Least  said  soonest  mended." 
And  much  he  could  not  easily  have  said 
upon  a  subject  that  he  had  pronounced  all 
but  a  nonentity.  In  Van  Troil's  work,  or 
in  Horrebow's,  upon  Iceland,  there  is  a  well- 
known  chapter  regularly  booked  in  the  index 
— Concerning  the  Snakes  of  Iceland.  This 
is  the  title,  the  running  rubric  ;  and  the 
body  of  the  chapter  consists  of  these  words 
— "  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland."  That 
chapter  is  soon  studied,  and  furnishes  very 
little  opening  for  footnotes  or  supplements. 
Some  people  have  thought  that  Mr.  Van  T. 
might  with  advantage  have  amputated  this 
unsnaky  chapter  on  snakes;  but  at  least 
nobody  can  accuse  him  of  forgetting  his  own 
extermination  of  snakes  from  Iceland,  and 
proceeding  immediately  to  describe  such  hor- 
rible snakes  as  eye  had  never  beheld  amongst 
the  afilictions  of  the  Island.  Snakes  there 
are  none,  he  had  protested ;  and,  true  to  his 
word,  the  faithful  man  never  wanders  into 
any  description  of  Icelandic  snakes.  Not 
so  our  satiric  poet.  He,  with  Mahometan 
liberality,  had  denied  characters,  i.  e,  souls, 
to  women.  "  Most  women,"  he  says,  "  have* 
no  character  at  all ;"  yet,  for  all  that,  find- 
ing himself  pledged  to  treat  this  very  subject 
of  female  characters,  he  introduces  us  to  a 
museum  of  monsters  in  that  department  such 
as  few  fancies  could  create,  and  no  logic 
can  rationally  explain.  What  was  he  to  do  f 
He  had  entered  upon  a  theme  concerning 
which,  as  the  result  has  shown,  he  had  not 
one  solitary  thought — good,  bad,  or  indifiTer- 
ent.  Total  bankruptcy  was  impending. 
Yet  he  was  aware  of  a  deep  interest  con- 
nected  with  this  section  of  his  satires ;  and 
to  meet  this  interest  he  invented  what  was 
pungent,  when  he  found  nothing  to  record 
which  was  true. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  desperate  re- 
source— this  plunge  into  absolute  fiction — 
that  the   true   objection  to   Pope's    satiric 


•  By  what  might  seem  a  strange  oversight,  but 
which  in  fact  is  a  very  natural  oversiirht  to  one 
who  was  not  uttering  one  word  in  which  he  seri- 
ously believed,  Pope,  in  a  prose  note  on  verse  207, 
roundly  asserts  "  that  the  particular  characters  of 
women  are  more  various  than  those  of  men." 
It  is  no  evasion  of  this  insufferable  contradiction, 
that  he  couples  with  the  greater  variety  of  chttraC' 
tera  in  women  a  greater  uniformity  in  what  he  pre- 
sumes to  be  their  ruling  passion.  Even  as  to  this 
ruling  passion  he  cannot  agree  with  himself  for 
ten  minutes  ;  generally  he  says,  that  it  is  the  love 
of  pleasure  ;  but  sometimes  (as  at  verse  208)  for- 
getting this  monotonv,  ^e  ascribes  to  women  a  du- 
alism of  passions — love  of  pleasure  and  love  of 
power — wnich  dualism  of  itself  must  be  a  source 
of  self-conflict,  and  therefore  of  inexhaustible  va- 
riety in  character : 

"  Those  only  fix*d,  they  first  or  last  obey— 
The  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway.** 
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sketches  of  the  other  sex  ought  not  to  arise 
amongst  women,  as  the  people  that  sufiered 
by  his  malicoy  but  amongst  readers  general- 
ly, as  the  people  that  suffered  by  his  fraud. 
He  has  promised  one  thing,  and  done  ano- 
ther. He  has  promised  a  chapter  in  the 
zoology  of  nature,  and  he  gives  us  a  chapter 
in  the  fabulous  zoology  of  the  heralds'  col- 
lege. A  tigress  is  not  much  within  ordinary 
experience,  still  there  is  such  a  creature ; 
and  in  default  of  a  better  choice,  that  is,  of 
a  choice  settling  on  a  more  familiar  object, 
we  are  content  to  accept  a  good  description 
of  a  tigress.  We  are  reconciled  ;  but  we 
are  not  reconciled  to  a  description,  however 
spirited,  of  a  basilisk.  A  viper  might  do ; 
but  not,  if  you  please,  a  dragoness  or  a 
harpy.  The  describer  knows,  as  well  as 
any  of  us  the  spectators  know,  that  he  is 
romancing ;  the  incredulus  odU  overmasters 
us  all ;  and  we  cannot  submit  to  be  detained 
by  a  picture  which,  according  to  the  shifting 
humour  of  the  poet — angry  or  laughing,  is 
a  lie  where  it  is  not  a  jest,  is  an  affront  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  where  it  is  not  confess- 
edly an  extravagance  of  drollery.  In  a 
playful  fiction,  we  can  submit  with  pleasure 
to  the  most  enormous  exaggerations;  but 
then  they  must  be  offered  as  such.  These 
of  Pope's  are  not  so  offered,  but  as  serious 
portraits — and  in  that  character  they  affect 
us  as  odious  and  malignant  libels.  The 
malignity  was  not  real — as  indeed  nothing 
was  real,  but  a  condiment  for  hiding  insi- 
pidity. Let  us  examine  two  or  three  of 
them,  equally  with  a  view  to  the  possibility 
of  the  object  described,  and  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  description. 

"  How  soft  is  Silia !  fearful  to  offend ; 
.   The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend. 
To  her  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nice ; 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice." 

Here  we  have  the  general  outline  of 
Silia's  character;  not  particularly  striking, 
but  intelligible.  She  has  a  suavity  of  dis- 
position that  accommodates  itself  to  all  in- 
firmities.  And  the  worst  thing  one  appre- 
hends in  her  is — falseness :  people  with  such 
honeyed  breath  for  present  frailties,  are  apt 
to  exhale  their  rancour  upon  them  when  a 
little  out  of  hearing.  But  really  now  this  is 
no  foible  of  Silitrs.  One  likes  her  very 
well,  and  would  be  glad  of  her  company  to 
tea.  For  the  dramatic  reader  knows  who 
Calista  is — and  if  Silia  has  indulgence  for 
hery  she  must  be  a  thoroughly  tolerant  crea- 
ture. Where  is  her  fault  then  ?  You  shall 
hear — 

**  Sudden  she  storms !  she  raves ! — ^You  tip  the 
wink; 
But  spare  your  censure ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 


All  eyes  mi^  see  from  what  the  change  arose : 
All  eyes  may  see — (see  what  ?) — a  pimple  on 
her  nose.'* 

Silia,  the  dulcet,  is  suddenly  transformed 
into  Silia  the  fury.  But  why  ?  The  guest 
replies  to  that  question  by  winking  at  his 
fellow-guest;  which  most  atrocious  of  vul- 
garities is  expressed  by  the  most  odiously 
vulgar  of  phrases — ^he  tips  the  wink — mean- 
ing to  tip  an  insinuation  that  Silia  is  intoxi- 
cated. Not  so,  says  the  poet— drinking  is 
no  fault  of  hers— everybody  may  see  [why 
not  the  winker  then  ?]  that  what  upsets  her 
temper  is  a  pimple  on  the  nose.  Let  us 
understand  you,  Mr.  Pope.  A  pimple! — 
what,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  pimples  jump 
up  on  ladies'  faces  at  the  unfurling  of  a  fan  ? 
If  they  really  did  so  in  the  12th  of  George 
IL,  and  a  lady,  not  having  a  pimple  on  leav- 
ing her  dressing-room,  might  grow  one 
whilst  taking  tea,  then  we  think  that  a  saint 
might  be  excused  for  storming  a  little.  But 
how  is  it  that  the  wretch  who  winks,  does 
not  see  the  pimple,  the  causa  ielerrima  of  the 
sudden  wrath ;  and  Silia,  who  has  no  look- 
ing-glass at  her  girdle,  does?  And  then 
who  is  it  that  Silia  "  storms"  at — the  com- 
pany, or  the  pimple  ?  If  at  the  company, 
we  cannot  defend  her  ;  but  if  at  the  pimple 
— oh,  by  all  means — storm  and  welcome — 
she  can  t  say  anything  worse  than  it  deserves. 
Wrong  or  right,  however,  what  moral  does 
Silia  illustrate  more  profound  than  this — 
that  a  particular  lady,  otherwise  very  ami- 
able, falls  into  a  passion  upon  suddenly  find- 
ing her  face  disfigured  ?  But  then  one  re- 
members the  song — "  My  face  is  myfortunet 
sir  J  she  said,  sir,  she  saw* — it  is  a  part  of 
every  woman's  fortune,  so  long  as  she  is 
young.  Now  to  find  one's  fortune  dilapi* 
dating  by  changes  so  rapid  as  this — pimples 
rising  as  suddenly  as  April  clouds,  is  far  too 
trying  a  calamity,  that  a  little  fretfulness 
should  merit  either  reproach  or  sneer.  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  was  that  the  man  who 
cared  little  for  dinner,  could  not  be  reasona- 
bly supposed  to  care  much  for  anything. 
More  truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  woman 
who  is  reckless  about  her  face  must  be  an 
unsafe  person  to  trust  with  a  secret.  But 
seriously,  what  moral,  what  philosophic 
thought  can  be  exemplified  by  a  case  so 
insipid,  and  so  imperfectly  explained  as  this? 
But  we  must  move  on. 

Next,  then,  let  us  come  to  the  case  of 
Narcissa : — 

**  Odious!   in  toodHenT*    'Twonld  a  saint  pro- 
voke," 

Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke. 


•  This  refers  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  burr- 
ing corpses  in  woollen,  which  greatly  disturbed  tne 
fasnionable  costume  in  coffins  eomme  Ufaut. 
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**  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Bnissels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless 

face; 
One  would  not  sore  be  frightful  when  one's 

dead: 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red  " 

Well,  what's  the  matter  now?  What's 
anniss  with  Narcissa,  that  a  satirist  must  be 
called  in  to  hold  an  inquest  upon  her  corpse, 
and  take  Betty's  evidence  against  her  mis- 
tress?  Upon  hearing  any  such  question. 
Pope  would  have  started  up  in  the  character 
(very  unusual  with  him)  oi  religious  censor, 
and  demanded  whether  one  approved  of  a 
woman's  fixing  her  last  dying  thought  upon 
the  attractions  of  a  person  so  soon  to-  dwell 
with  darkness  and  worms?  Was  thai  right 
— ^to  provide  for  coquetting  in  her  coffin  ? 
Why  no,  not  strictly  right,  its  impropriety 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  what  strikes  one 
even  more  is — ^the  suspicion  that  it  may  be 
a  lie.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  two  in- 
surmountable objections  to  the  case  of  Nar- 
cissa, even  supposing  it  not  fictitious — viz. 
first,  that  so  far  as  it  ofiends  at  all,  it  offends 
the  religious  sense,  and  not  any  sense  of 
which  satire  takes  charge;  secondly,  that 
without  reference  to  the  special  functions  of 
satire,  any  form  of  poetry  whatever,  or  any 
mode  of  moral  censure,  concerns  itself  not 
at  all  with  anomalies.  If  the  anecdote  of 
Narcissa  were  other  than  a  fiction,  then  it 
was  a  case  too  peculiar  and  idiosyncratic  to 
furnish  a  poetic  illustration  ;  neither  moral 
philosophy  nor  poetry  condescends  to  the 
monstrous  or  the  abnormal ;  both  one  and 
the  other  deal  with  the  catholic  and  the 
representative. 

There  is  another  Narcissa  amongst 
Pope's  tulip-beds  of  ladies,  who  is  even 
more  open  to  criticism — because  offering  not 
80  much  an  anomaly  in  one  single  trait  of 
her  character  as  an  utter  anarchy  in  all. 
Flavia  and  Philomede  again  present  the 
same  multitude  of  features  with  the  same 
absence  of  all  central  principle  for  locking 
them  into  unity.  They  must  have  been 
distracting  to  themselves ;  and  they  are  dis- 
tracting to  us  a  century  later.  Phihmedi, 
by  the  way,  stands  for  the  second  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,*  daughter  of  the  great 
Duke.  And  these  names  lead  us  naturally 
to  Sarah,  the  original,  and  (one  may  call 


*  The  sons  of  the  Duke  having  died,  the  title 
and  estates  were  so  settled  as  to  descend  through 
this  daughter,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  Spen- 
cer (until  lately)  displaced  the  great  name  of 
Churchill  ;  and  the  Earl  became  that  second  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  about  whom  Smollett  tells  in  his 
History  of  England  (Reign  of  George  If.)  so  re- 
markable and  to  this  hour  so  mysterious  a  story. 


her)  the  historical  Duchess,  who  is  libelled 
under  the  name  of  Atossa,  This  character 
amongst  all  Pope's  satiric  sketches  has  been 
celebrated  the  most,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  his  Atticus.  But  the  Atticus  rested 
upon  a  different  basis — it  was  true  ;  and  it 
was  noble.  Addison  really  had  the  infirmi- 
ties of  envious  jealousy,  of  simulated  friend- 
ship, and  of  treacherous  collusion  with  his 
friend's  enemies — which  Pope  imputed  to 
him  under  the  happy  parisyllabic  name  of 
Atticus ;  and  the  mode  of  imputation,  the 
tone  of  expostulation — indignant  as  regarded 
Pope's  own  injuries,  but  yet  full  of  respect 
for  Addison,  and  even  of  sorrowful  tender- 
ness— all  this  in  combination  with  the  inte- 
rest attaching  to  a  feud  between  two  men  so 
eminent,  has  sustained  the  Atticus  as  a  clas- 
sic remembrance  in  satiric  literature.  But 
the  Atossa  is  a  mere  chaos  of  incompatibili- 
ties, thrown  together  as  into  some  witch's 
cauldron.  The  witch,  however,  had  some- 
times an  unaffected  malignity,  a  sincerity  of 
venom  in  her  wrath,  which  acted  chemically 
as  a  solvent  for  combining  the  heterogene- 
ous ingredients  in  her  kettle ;  whereas  the 
want  of  truth  and  earnestness  in  Pope  leave 
the  incongruities  in  his  kettle  of  description 
to  their  natural  incoherent  operation  on  the 
reader.  We  have  a  great  love  for  the  great 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  though  too  young 
by  a  hundred  years*  or  so  to  have  been  that 
true  and  faithful  friend  which,  as  contempo- 
raries, we  might  have  been. 

What  we  love  Sarah  for,  is  partly  that 
she  has  been  ill-used  by  all  subsequent 
authors,  one  copying  from  another  a  fury 
against  her  which  even  in  the  first  of  these 
authors  was  not  real.  And  a  second  thing 
which  we  love  is  her  very  violence,  quali- 
fied as  it  was.  Sulphureous  vapours  of 
wrath  rose  up  in  columns  from  the  crater  of 
her  tempestuous  nature  against  him  that 
deeply  offended  her,  but  she  neglected  petty 
wrongs.  Wait,  however — let  the  volcanic 
lava  have  time  to  cool,  and  all  returned  to 
absolute  repose.  It  has  been  said  that  she 
did  not  write  her  own  book.  We  are  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  mutilations  of  the 
book  were  from  other  and  inferior  hands : 
but  the  main  texture  of  the  narrative 
and  of  the  comments  were,  and  must  have 
been,  from  herself,  since  there  could  have 
been  no  adequate  motive  for  altering  them, 
and  nobody  else  could  have  had  the  same 
motive  for  uttering  them.  It  is  singular 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess,  as  well  as 

•  The  Duchess  died  in  the  same  year  as  Pope, 
viz.  just  in  time  by  a  few  months  to  miss  the  Ke* 
bellion  of  1745,  and  the  second  Pretender  ;  spec- 
tacles which  for  little  reasons  (vindictive  or  other- 
wise) both  of  them  would  have  enjoyed  until  the 
spring  of  1746. 
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that  of  the  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  the  'same 
two  men.  without  concert,  were  the  original 
aggressors  amongst  the  gens  de  plumes  viz. 
Pope,  and  subsequently  Horace  Walpole. 
Pope  suffered  more  from  his  own  libellous 
assault  upon  Atossay  through  a  calumny 
against  himself  rebounding  from  it,  than 
Atoesa  could  have  done  from  the  point-blank 
shot  of  fifty  such  batteries.  The  calumny 
circulated  was,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
the  Duchess  with  a  thousand  pounds  to  sup- 
press the  character — which  of  itself  was  bad 
enough ;  but  as  the  consummation  of  base- 
ness it  was  added,  that  after  all,  in  spite  of 
the  bribe,  he  caused  it  to  be  published. 
This  calumny  we  believe  to  have  been  ut- 
terly without  foundation.  It  is  repelled  by 
Pope's  character,  incapable  of  any  act  so 
vile,  and  by  his  position,  needing  no  bribes. 
But  what  we  wish  to  add  is,  that  the  ca- 
lumny is  equally  repelled  by  Sarah's  cha- 
racter, incapable  of  any  propitiation  so  ab- 
ject. Pope  wanted  no  thousand  pounds; 
but  neither  did  Sarah  want  his  clemency. 
He  would  have  rejected  the  i&lOOO  cheque 
with  scorn  ;  but  ehe  would  have  scorned  to 
ofter  it.  Pope  oared  little  lor  Sarah ;  but 
Sarah  cared  less  for  Pope. 

What  U  offensive,  and  truly  so,  to  every 
generous  reader,  may  be  expressed  in  two 
Items:  first,  not  pretending  to  have  been 
himself  injured  by  the  Duchess,  Pope  was 
in  this  instance  meanly  adopting  some  third 
person's  malice,  which  sort  of  intrusion  into 
other  people's  quarrels  is  a  sycophantic  act, 
even  where  it  may  not  have  rested  upon  a 
sycophantic  motive ;  secondly,  that  even  as 
a  second-hand  malice  it  is  not  sincere.  More 
shocking  than  the  malice  is  the  self-impos- 
ture of  the  malice  :  in  the  very  act  of  puf- 
fing out  his  cheeks  like  .£olua,  with  ebul- 
lient fury,  and  conceiting  himself  to  be  in  a 
passion  perfectly  diabolic,  Pope  is  really 
unmoved,  or  angry  only  by  favour  of  dys- 
pepsy ;  and  at  a  word  of  kind  flattery  from 
Sarah  (whom  he  was  quite  the  man  to 
love),  though  not  at  the  clink  of  her  thou- 
sand guineas,  he  would  have  fallen  at  her 
feet,  and  kissed  her  beautiful  hand  with 
rapture.  To  enter  a  house  of  hatred  as  a 
iunior  partner,  and  to  take  the  stock  of  ma- 
lice at  a  valuatioD--{we  copy  from  adver- 
tisements^ — that  is  an  ignoble  act.  But  then 
how  much  worse  in  the  midst  of  all  this  un- 
provoked wrath,  real  as  regards  the  perse- 
cution which  it  meditates,  but  false  as  the 
flatteries  of  a  slave  in  relation  to  its  pre- 
tended grounds,  for  the  spectator  to  find  its 
malice  counterfeit,  and  the  fury  only  a  pla- 
giarism from  some  personated  fiiry  in  an 
Opera. 

There  is  no  truth  in  Pope's  satiric  sketches 
•f  women — not  even  odourahle  truth;  but 


if  there  were,  how  frivolous — how  hollow, 
to  erect  into  solemn  monumental  protesta- 
tions against  the  whole  female  sex  what,  if 
examined,  turn  out  to  be  pure  casual  eccen- 
tricities, or  else  personal  idiosyncrasies,  or 
else  foibles  shockingly  caricatured,  but, 
ahove  all,  to  be  such  foibles  as  could  not 
have  connected  themselves  with  sincere 
feelings  of  indignation  in  any  rational  mind. 
The  length  and  breadth  [almost  we  might 
say — the  depth]  of  the  shallowness,  which 
characterizes  rope's  Philosophy,  cannot  be 
better  reflected  than  from  the  four  well- 
known  lines — 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
IRs  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right: 
For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best** 

In  the  first  couplet,  what  Pope  says  is, 
that  a  life,  which  is  irreproachable  on  a 
human  scale  of  appreciation,  neutralizes  and 
practically  cancels  all  possible  errors  of 
creed,  opinion,  or  theory.  But  this  schism 
between  the  moral  life  of  man  and  his  mo- 
ral faith,  which  takes  for  granted  that  either 
may  possibly  be  true  whilst  the  other  is  en- 
tirely false,  can  wear  a  moment's  plausi- 
bility only  by  understanding  Ufe  in  so  li- 
mited a  sense  as  the  sum  of  a  man's  exter- 
nal actions,  appreciable  by  man.  He  whose 
life  is  in  the  right,  cannot,  says  Pope,  in  any 
sense  calling  for  blame,  have  a  wrong  faith ; 
that  is,  if  his  life  were  right,  his  creed  might 
be  disregarded.  But  the  answer  is — ^that 
his  life,  according  to  any  adequate  idea  of 
life  in  a  moral  creature,  catmol  be  in  the 
right  unless  in  so  far  as  it  bends  to  the  in- 
fluences of  a  true  faith.  How  feeble  a  con- 
ception must  that  man  have  of  the  infinity 
which  lurks  in  a  human  spirit,  who  can 
persuade  himself  that  its  total  capacities  of 
life  are  exhaustible  by  the  few  gross  acts 
incident  to  social  relations  or  open  to  human 
valuation !  An  act,  which  may  be  necessa* 
rily  limited  and  without  opening  for  variety^ 
may  involve  a  large  variety  of  motives- 
motives  again,  meaning  grounds  of  action 
that  are  distinctly  recognised  for  such,  may 
(numerically  speaking)  anraunt  to  nothing 
at  all  when  compared  with  the  absolutely 
infinite  influxes  of  feeling  or  combinations 
of  feeling  that  vary  the  thoughts  of  man ; 
and  the  true  internal  acts  of  moral  man  are 
his  thoughts — his  yearnings — his  aspirations 
— his  8ympathiea--hi8  repulsions  of  heart* 
This  is  the  life  of  man  as  it  is  appreoiahls 
by  heavenly  eyes.  The  scale  of  an  alpha*, 
bet — ^bow  narrow  is  that !  Four  or  six  and 
twenty  letters,  and  all  is  finished.  Syllables 
range  through  a  wider  compass.  Words 
are  yet  more  than  syllables.  But  what  ars 
words  lo  Oughts  ?    Every  word  has  a 
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thought  corresponding  to  it,  so  that  not  by 
80  much  as  one  solitary  counter  can  the 
words  outrun  the  thoughts.  But  every 
thought  has  not  a  word  corresponding  to  it : 
80  that  the  thoughts  may  outrun  the  words 
by  many  a  thousand  counters.  In  a  deve- 
loped nature  they  do  so.  But  what  are  the 
thoughts  when  set  against  the  modifications 
of  thoughts  by  feelings,  hidden  even  from 
him  that  feels  them — or  against  the  inter- 
combinations  of  such  modifications  with 
others— complex  with  complex,  decomplex 
with  decomplex — these  can  be  unravelled 
by  no  human  eye !  This  is  the  infinite 
music  that  God  only  can  read  upon  the  vast 
harp  of  the  human  heart.  Some  have  fan- 
cied  that  musical  combinations  might  be  ex- 
hausted.  A  new  Mozart  might  be  impossi- 
ble.  All  that  he  could  do,  might  already 
have  been  done.  Music  laughs  at  thai,  as 
the  8ca  laughs  at  palsy  for  its  billows,  as  the 
morning  laughs  at  old  age  and  wrinkles 
for  itself.  But  a  harp,  though  a  world  in 
itaelf,  is  but  a  narrow  world  by  comparison 
with  the  world  of  a  human  heart. 

Now  these  thoughts,  tinctured  subtly  with 
the  perfume  and  colouring  of  human  afiec- 
tions,  make  up  the  sum  of  what  merits  kar* 
^|o;(t}v  the  name  of  life :  and  these  in  a  vast 
proportion  depend  for  their  possibilities  of 
truth  upon  the  degree  of  approach  which  the 
thinker  makes  to  the  appropriation  of  a  pure 
faith.  A  man  is  thinking  all  day  long,  and 
putting  thoughts  into  words:  he  is  acting 
comparatively  seldom.  But  are  any  man's 
thoughts  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
openings  to  truth  that  a  faith  like  the  Chris- 
tian's mith  suggests  ?  Far  from  it.  Proba- 
bly there  never  was  one  thought,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  earth,  that  has  passed 
through  the  mind  of  man,  which  did  not  offer 
some  blemish,  some  sorrowful  shadow  of  pol- 
lution, when  it  came  up  for  review  before  a 
heavenly  tribunal :  that  is,  supposing  it  a 
thought  entangled  at  all  with  human  inte- 
rests  or  human  passions.  But  it  is  the  key 
in  which  the  thoughts  move,  that  determines 
the  stage  of  moral  advancement.  So  long 
as  we  are  human,  many  among  the  nume- 
rous and  evanescent  elements  that  enter 
(half observed  or  not  observed  at  all)  into 
our  thoughts,  cannot  hut  be  tainted.  But 
the  governing — the  predominant  element  it 
is  which  gives  the  character  and  the  tendency 
to  the  thought :  and  this  must  beconne  such, 
imwt  become  a  governing  element,  through 
the  quality  of  the  ideals  deposited  in  the 
heart  by  the  quality  of  the  religious  fdith. 
One  pointed  illustration  of  this  suggests  itself 
4wm  another  poem  of  Pope's,  in  which  he 
reiterates  his  shallow  doctrine.  In  his 
Universal  Prayer  he  informs  us,  that  it  can 
•datlcrr  little  whether  we  pray  to  JeiK>vah  or  | 


to  Jove,  so  long  as  in  either  case  we  pray  to 
the  First  Cause.  To  contemplate  God  un- 
der that  purely  ontological  relation  to  the 
world  would  have  little  more  operative 
value  for  what  is  most  important  in  man 
than  if  he  prayed  to  gravitation.  And  it 
would  have  been  more  honest  in  Pope  to  say, 
as  virtually  he  has  said  in  the  couplet  under 
examination,  that  it  can  matter  little  whether 
man  prays  at  all  to  any  being.  It  deepens 
the  scandal  of  this  sentiment,  coming  from  a 
poet  professing  Christianity,  that  a  clergy, 
man  (holding  preferment  in  the  English 
Church)  viz.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  justifies 
Pope  for  this  Pagan  opinion,  upon  the  ground 
that  an  ancient  philosopher  had  uttered  the 
same  opinion  long  before.  What  sort  of 
philosopher  ?  A  Christian  ?  No :  but  a 
Pagan.  What  then  is  the  value  of  the  jus- 
tification ?  To  a  Pagan  it  could  be  no 
blame  that  he  should  avow  a  reasonable 
Pagan  doctrine.  In  Irish  phrase,  it  was 
"  true  for  him  J'  Amongst  Gods  that  were 
all  utterly  alienated  from  any  scheme  of 
moral  government,  all  equally  remote  from 
the  executive  powers  for  sustaining  such  a 
government,  so  long  as  there  was  a  practical 
anarchy  and  rivalship  amongst  themselves, 
there  could  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  ad-  ' 
dressing  vows  to  one  rather  than  to  another. 
The  whole  pantheon  collectively  could .  <k> 
nothing  for  moral  influences ;  d  fortiori^  no 
separate  individual  amongst  them.  Pope 
indirectly  confesses  this  elsewhere  by  his 
own  impassioned  expression  of  Christian 
feelings,  though  implicitly  denying  it  here 
by  his  mere  understanding.  For  he  rever- 
berates elsewhere,  by  deep  echoes,  that 
power  in  Christianity,  which  even  in  a  le- 
gendary tale  he  durst  not  on  mere  principles 
of  good  sense  and  taste  have  ascribed  to 
Paganism.  For  instance,  how  could  a  God, 
having  no  rebellion  to  complain  of  in  roan, 
pretend  to  any  occasion  of  large  forgiveness 
to  man,  or  of  framing  means  for  reconciling 
this  forgiveness  with  his  own  attribute  of 
perfect  holiness?  What  room,  therefore, 
for  ideals  of  mercy,  tenderness,  lon^-sufi[er- 
ing,  under  any  Pagan  religion — under  any 
worship  of  Jove  !  How  again  from  Grods, 
disfigured  by  fleshly  voluptuousness  in  every 
mode,  could  any  countenance  be  derived  to 
an  awful  ideal  of  purity  ?  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  even  among  the  Romans  (the  moil 
advanced,  as  regards  moral  principle,  of  all 
heathen  nations)  neither  the  deep  fountain 
of  benignity,  nor  that  of  purity,  was  unsealed 
in  man's  heart.  So  much  of  either  was 
sanctioned  as  could  fall  within  the  purposes 
of  the  magistrate,  but  beyond  that  level  neU 
ther  fountain  could  have  been  permitted  to 
throw  up  its  column  of  waters,  nor  could  in 
hti  have  had  any  impulse  to  sustain  it  m 
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asce'nding ;  and  not  merely  because  it  would 
have  been  repressed  by  ridicule  as  a  delira- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  but  also  because  it 
would  have  been  fVowned  upon  gravely  by 
the  very  principle  of  the  Roman  polity,  as 
wandering  away  from  civic  objects.  Even 
for  so  much  of  these  gTeat  restorative  venti- 
lations as  Rome  enjoyed,  she  was  indebted 
not  to  her  religion  but  to  elder  forces  that 
acted  in  spite  of  her  religion,  viz.  the  origi- 
nal law  written  upon  the  human  heart.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  has  left  a  se- 
parate system  of  ideals  amongst  men,  which 
(as  regards  their  development)  are  continu- 
ally growing  in  authority.  Waters,  after 
whatever  course  of  wandering,  rise  to  the 
level  of  their  original  springs.  Christianity 
lying  so  far  above  all  other  foun- 
tains of  religious  inHuence,  no  wonder  that 
its  irrigations  rise  to  altitudes  otherwise  un- 
known, and  from  which  the  distribytion  to 
every  level  of  society  becomes  comparatively 
easy.  Those  men  are  reached  oftentimes — 
choosing  or  not  choosing — by  the  healing 
streams,  who  have  not  sought  them  nor  even 
recognised  them.  Infidels  of  the  most  de- 
termmed  class  talk  in  Christian  lands  the 
morals  of  Christianity,  and  exact  that  mora- 
lity with  their  hearts,  constantly  mistaking  j 
it  for  a  morality  co-extensive  with  man ;  and  j 
why  t  Simply  from  having  been  moulded  j 
unawares  by  its  universal  pressure  through 
infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  in  the  nursery, 
in  the  school,  in  the  market-place.  Pope 
himself,  not  by  system  or  by  affectation  an 
infidel,  not  in  any  coherent  sense  a  doubter, 
but  a  careless  and  indolent  assenter  to  such 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  his  own  Church 
prominently  put  forward,  or  as  social  respect- 
ability seemed  to  enjoin, — Pope,  therefore, 
80  far  a  very  lukewarm  Christian,  was  yet 
unconsciously  to  himself  searched  profound- 
ly by  the  Christian  types  of  purity.  This 
we  may  read  in  his 

**  Hark,  the  herald  angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away  I" 

Or,  again,  as  some  persons  read  the  great 
lessons  of  spiritual  ethics  more  pathetically 
in  those  that  have  transgressed  them  than  in 
those  that  have  been  faithful  to  the  end — 
read  them  in  the  Magdalen  that  fades  away 
tn  penitential  tears  rather  than  in  the  virgin 
martyr  triumphant  on  the  scafibld — we  may 
see  in  his  own  Bloisa,  and  in  her  fighting 
with  the  dread  powers  let  loose  upon  her 
tempestuous  soul,  how  profoundly  Pope  also 
iiad  drunk  ftipm-the  streams  of  Christian 
Sentiment  tbrtmgh  which  a  new  fountain  of 
truth  had  ripened  a  new  vegetation  upon 
learth.    What  was  it  that  Eloisa  fought  with  1 


What  power  afflicted  her  trembling  nature, 
that  any  Pagan  religions  could  have  evoked  ? 
The  human  love,  "the  nympholepsy  of  the 
fond  despair,"  might  have  existed  in  a  Vestal 
Virgin  of  ancient  Rome  :  but  in  the  Vestal 
what  counter-influence  could  have  come  into 
conflict  with  the  passion  of  love  through  any 
operation  whatever  of  religion?  None  of 
any  ennobling  character  that  could  reach  the 
Vestal's  own  heart.  The  way  in  which 
religion  connected  itself  with  the  case  was 
through  a  traditional  superstition — not  built 
upon  any  fine  spiritual  sense  of  female  chas- 
tity as  dear  to  heaven — but  upon  a  grosa 
fear  of  alienating  a  tutelary  goddess  by  ofier- 
ing  an  imperfect  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  household*  cha- 
rities in  a  few  injured  women  on  the  altar 
of  the  goddess,  was  selfish  in  all  its  stages — 
selfish  in  the  dark  deity  that  could  be  pleas- 
ed by  the  sufierings  of  a  human  being  simply 
as  sufierings,  and  not  at  all  under  any  fiction 
that  they  were  voluntary  ebullitions  of  reli- 
gious devotion — selfish  in  the  senate  and 
people  who  demanded  these  sufferings  as  a 
ransom  paid  through  sighs  and  tears  for  their 
ambition — selfish  in  the  Vestal  herself,  aa 
sustained  altogether  by  fear  of  a  punishment 
too  terrific  to  face,  sustained  therefore  by 
the  meanest  principle  in  her  nature.  But 
in  Eloisa  how  grand  is  the  collision  between 
deep  religious  aspirations  and  the  persecut- 
ing phantoms  of  her  undying  human  pas- 
sion! The  Vestal  feared  to  be  walled  up 
alive — abandoned  to  the  pangs  of  hunger- 
to  the  trepidationsof  darkness— to  the  echoes 
of  her  own  lingering  groans — to  the  torments 
perhaps  of  frenzy  rekindling  at  intervals  the 
decaying  agonies  of  flesh.  Was  that  what 
Eloisa  foared?  Punishment  she  had  none 
to  apprehend :  the  crime  was  past,  and  re- 
membered only  by  the  criminals :  there  was 
none  to  accuse  but  herself:  there  was  none 
to  judge  but  God.  Wherefore  should  Eloisa 
fear  ?  Wherefore  and  with  what  should  she 
fight  ?  She  fought  by  turns  against  herself 
and  against  God,  against  her  human  nature 
and  against  her  spiritual  yearnings.  How 
grand  were  the- mysteries  of  her  faith,  how 
gracious  and  forgiving  its  condescensions! 
How  deep  had  been  her  human  love,  how 
imperishable  its  remembrance  on  earth!'— 
"  What  is  it,"  the  Roman  vestal  would  have 
said,  '<  that  this  Christian  lady  is  afraid  of  1 
What  is  the  phantom  that  she  seems  to  see  V* 
Vestal !  it  is  not  fear,  but  grief.    She  sees 


*  Hie  Vestals  jK>t  only  renounced  intrri«ge,  tt 
least  for  those  years  in  which  oaarriapre  could  be  a 
natural  blessing,  but  also  left  their  fathers*  housei( 
at  an  aige  the  most  trying  to  the  human  heart  as 
regards  the  pangs  of  separation. 
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an  immeasurable  heaven  that  seems  to  touch 
her  eyes :  so  near  is  she  to  its  love.  Sud- 
denly,  an  Abelard — ^the  glory  of  his  race^ 
appears,  that  seems  to  touch  her  lips.  The 
heavens  recede  and  diminish  to  a  starry 
point  twinkling  in  an  unfathomable  abyss ; 
they  are  all  but  lost  for  Aer.  Fire,  it  is  in 
Eloisa  that  searches  fire :  the  holy  that  fights 
with  the  earthly :  fire  that  cleanses  with  fire 
that  consumes;  like  cavalry  the  two  fires 
wheel  and  counterwheel,  advancing  and  re- 
treating, charging  and  countercharging 
through  and  through  each  other.  Eloisa 
trembles,  but  she  trembles  as  a  guilty  crea- 
ture before  a  tribunal  unveiled  within  the 
secresy  of  her  own  nature:  there  was  no 
such  trembling  ill  the  heathen  worlds,  for 
there  was  no  such  secret  tribunal.  Eloisa 
fights  with  a  shadowy  enemy :  there  was  no 
such  fighting  for  Roman  Vestals;  because 
all  the  temples  of  our  earth  (which  is  the 
crowned  Vesta),  no,  nor  all  the  glory  of  her 
altars,  nor  all  the  pomp  of  her  cruelties, 
could  cite  from  the  depths  of  a  human  spirit 
any  such  fearful  shadow  as  Christian  faith 
evokes  from  an  afflicted  conscience. 

Pope,  therefore,  wheresoever  his  heart 
speaks  loudly,  shows  how  deep  had  been  his 
early  impressions  from  Christianity.  That 
is  shown  in  his  intimacy  with  Crashaw,  in  his 
Eloisa,  in  his  Messiah,  in  his  adaptation  to 
Christian  purposes  of  the  Dying  Adrian,  &c. 
It  is  remarkable  also,  that  Pope  betrays,  in 
all  places  where  he  has  occasion  to  argujt 
about  Christianity,  how  much  grander  and 
more  faithful  to  that  great  theme  were  the 
subconscious  perceptions  of  his  heart  than 
the  explicit  commentaries  of  his  understand, 
ing.  He,  like  so  many  others,  was  unable 
to  read  or  interpret  the  testimonies  of  his 
own  heart,  which  is  a  deep  over  which  divi- 
ner agencies  brood  than  are  legible  to  the 
intellect.  The  cipher  written  on  his  heaven- 
visited  heart  was  deeper  than  his  under- 
standing could  interpret. 

If  the  question  were  asked.  What  ought 
to  have  been  the  best  among  Pope's  poems  ? 
most  people  would  answer,  the  Essay  on 
Man,  If  the  question  were  asked,  What  w 
the  worst  ?  all  people  of  judgment  would 
say,  the  Essay  on  Man,  Whust  yet  in  its 
rudiments  this  poem  claimed  the  first  place 
by  the  promise  of  its  subject ;  when  finished, 
by  the  utter  failure  of  its  execution  it  fell 
into  the  last.  The  case  possesses  a  triple 
interest — first,  as  illustrating  the  character 
of  Pope  modified  by  his  situation ;  secondly, 
as  illustrating  the  true  nature  of  that  **  di- 
dactio"  poetry  to  which  this  particular  poem 
is  usually  referred ;  thirdly,  as  illusCratiog 
the  anomalous  condition  to  which  a  poem  so 
grand  in  its  ambition  has  been  reduced  by  i 


the  double  disturbance  of  its  proper  move- 
ment ;  one  disturbance  through  the  position 
of  Pope,  another  through  his  total  miscon- 
ception  of  didactic  poetry.  First,  as  regards 
Pope's  situation,  it  may  seem  odd — but  it  is 
not  so— that  a  man's  social  position  should 
overrule  his  intellect.  The  scriptural  de- 
nunciation of  riches,  as  a  snare  to  any  man 
that  is  striving  to  rise  above  worldly  views, 
applies  not  at  all  less  to  the  intellect,  and  to 
any  man  seeking  to  ascend  by  some  aerial 
arch  of  flight  above  ordinary  intellectual 
efforts.  Riches  are  fatal  to  those  continui- 
ties of  energy  without  which  there  is  no  sue- 
cess  of  that  magnitude.  Pope  had  £800  a 
year.  That  seems  not  so  much.  No,  cer- 
tainly not,  with  a  wife  and  six  children  ;  but 
by  accident  Pope  had  no  wife  and  no  chil- 
dren. He  was  luxuriously  at  his  ease :  and 
this  accident  of  his  position  in  life  fell  in 
with  a  constitutional  infirmity  that  predis- 
posed him  to  indolence.  Even  his  religious 
faith,  by  shutting  him  out  from  those  public 
employments  which  else  his  great  friends 
would  have  been  too  happy  to  obtain  for 
him,  aided  his  idleness,  or  sometimes  invest- 
ed it  with  a  false  character  of  conscientious 
self-denial.  He  cherished  his  religion  con- 
fessedly as  a  plea  for  idleness.  The  result 
of  all  this  was,  that  in  his  habits  of  thinking 
and  of  study  (if  study  we  can  call  a  style  of 
reading  so  desultory  as  Jus)^  Pope  became  a 
pure  dUeUante;  in  his  intellectual  eclecti- 
cism  he  was  a  mere  epicure,  toying  with 
the  delicacies  and  varieties  of  literature; 
revelling  in  the  first  bloom  of  moral  specu- 
lations,  but  sated  immediately ;  fastidiously 
retreating  from  all  that  threatened  labour, 
or  that  exacted  continuous  attention ;  fathom- 
ing, throughout  all  his  vagrancies  amongst 
books,  no  foundation ;  filling  up  no  chasms ; 
and  with  all  his  fertility  of  thought  expand- 
ing no  germs  of  new  life. 

This  career  of  luxurious  indolence  was 
the  result  of  early  luck  which  made  it  pos- 
sible, and  of  bodily  constitution  which  made 
it  tempting.  And  when  we  remember  bis 
youthful  introduction  to  the  highest  circles 
in  the  metropolis,  where  he  never  lost  his 
footing,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  without  any 
sufficient  motive  for  resistance,  he  should 
have  sunk  passiveljr  under  his  constitutional 
propensities,  and  should  have  fluttered 
amongst  the  flower-beds  of  literature  or  phi- 
losophy far  more  in  the  character  of  a  liber- 
tine  butterfly  for  casual  enjoyment,  than  of  a 
a  hard-working  bee  pursuing  a  premeditated  ^^ 
purpose. 

Such  a  character,  strengthened  by  such  a 
situation,  would  at  any  rate  have  disqualified 
Pope  for  composing  a  work  severely  philo- 
sophic, or  where  philosophy  did  more  than 
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throw  a  coloured  light  of  pensiveness  upon 
some  sentimental  subject.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary that  the  philosophy  should  enter  sub- 
stantially  into  the  very  texture  of  the  poem, 
furnishing  its  interest  and  prescribing  its 
movement,  in  that  case  Pope's  combming 
and  theorizing  faculty  Vould  have  shrunk  as 
from  the  labour  of  building  a  pyramid.  And 
wo  to  him  where  it  did  not^  as  really  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  Essay  on  Man.  For 
his  faculty  of  execution  was  under  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  shrinking  in  horror  from 
the  enormous  details  of  such  an  enterprise 
to  which  so  rashly  he  had  pledged  himself. 
He  was  sure  to  find  himself,  as  find  himself 
he  did,  landed  in  the  most  dreadful  embar- 
rassment upon  reviewing  his  own  work.  A 
work,  which,  when  finished,  was  not  even 
begun;  whose  arches  wanted  their  key- 
stones ;  whose  parts  had  no  coherency ;  and 
whose  pillars,  in  the  very  moment  of  being 
thrown  open  to  public  view,  were  already 
crumbling  into  ruins.  This  utter  prostra- 
tion of  Pope  in  a  work  so  ambitious  as  an 
Essay  on  Man — a  prostration  predetermined 
from  the  first  by  the  personal  circumstances 
which  we  have  noticed,  was  rendered  still 
more  irresistible  in  the  second  place  by  the 
general  misconception  in  which  Pope  shared 
as  to  the  very  meaning  of  "  didactic"  poetry. 
Upon  which  point  we  pause  to  make  an  expo- 
sition of  our  own  views. 

What  is  didactic  poetry?  What  does 
"  didactic"  mean  when  applied  as  a  distin- 
gubhing  epithet  to  such  an  idea  as  a  poem  ? 
The  predicate  destroys  the  subject :  it  is  a 
case  of  what  logicians  call  contradicUo  in  ad- 
jecio — the  unsaying  by  means  of  an  attri- 
bute  the  very  thing  which  in  the  subject  of 
that  attribute  you  have  just  afiirmed.  No 
poetry  can  have  the  function  of  teaching.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  variety  or  species  should 
contradict  the  very  purpose  which  contradis- 
tinguishes its  genus.  The  several  species 
differ  partially ;  but  not  by  the  whole  idea 
which  differentiates  their  class.  Poetry,  or 
any  one  of  the  fine  arts  (all  of  which  alike 
speak  through  the  genial  nature  of  man  and 
his  excited  sensibilities),  can  teach  only  as 
nature  teaches,  as  forests  teach,  as  the  sea 
teaches,  as  infancy  teaches,  viz.  by  deep 
impulse,  by  hieroglyphic  suggestion.  Their 
teaching  is  not  direct  or  explicit,  but  lurking, 
implicit,  masked  in  deep  mcarnations.  To 
teach  formally  and  professedly  is  to  abandon 
the  very  differential  character  and  principle 
of  poetry.  If  poetry  could  condescend  to 
teach  anything,  it  would  be  truths  moral  or 
religious.  But  even  these  it  can  utter  only 
through  symbols  and  actions.  The  great 
moral,  for  instance,  the  last  result  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  is  once  formally  announced : 
TOL.   IX.  18 


but  it  teaches  itself  only  by  difibsing  its 
lesson  through  the  entire  poem  in  the  total 
succession  of  events  and  purposes :  and  even 
this  succession  teaches  it  only  when  the 
whole  is  gathered  into  unity  by  a  reflex  act 
of  meditation ;  just  as  the  pulsation  of  the 
physical  heart  can  exist  only  when  all  the 
parts  in  an  animal  system  are  locked  into 
one  organization. 

To  address  the  insulated  understanding  ia 
to  lay  aside  the  Prosperous  robe  of  poetry. 
The  objection,  therefore,  to  didactic  poetry, 
as  vulgarly  understood,  would  be  fatal  even 
if  there  were  none  but  this  logical  objection 
derived  from  its  definition.     To  be  in  self- 
contradiction  is,  for  any  idea  whatever,  sufli. 
ciently  to  destroy  itself.     But  it  betrays  a 
more  obvious  and    practical   contradiction 
when  a  little  searched.     If  the  true  purpose 
of  a  man's  writing  a  didactic  poem  were  to 
teach,  by  what  suggestion  of  idiocy  should 
he  choose  to  begin  by  putting  on  fetters  T 
wherefore  should  the  simple  man  volunteer 
to  handcuff*  and  manacle  himself,  were  it 
only  by  the  encumbrances  of  metre,  and 
perhaps  of  rhyme  ?     But  these  he  will  find 
the  very  least  of  his  encumbrances.     A  far 
greater  exists  in  the  sheer  necessity  of  omit- 
ting in  any  poem  a  vast  variety  of  details, 
and  even  capital  sections  of  the  subject,  un- 
less they  will  bend  to  purposes  of  ornament. 
Now  this  collision  between  two  purposes, 
the  purpose  of  use  in  mere  teaching  and  the 
purpose  of  poetic  delight,  shows,  by  the  uni- 
formity of  its  solution,  which  is  the  true  par- 
pose,  and  which  the  merely  ostensible  pur- 
pose.     Had  the  true  purpose  been  instruc- 
tion, the  moment  that  this  was  found  incom* 
patible  with  a  poetic  treatment,  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  the  sound  education  of  the 
reader-pupil  could  not  make  way  without 
loitering  to  gather  poetic  flowers,  the  stem 
cry  of  "  duty"  would  oblige  the  poet  to  re- 
member that  he  had  dedicated  himself  to  a 
didactic  mission,  and  that  he  differed  fh>m 
other  poets,  as  a  monk  from  other  men,  by 
his  vows  of  self-surrender  to  harsh  aseetio 
functions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  this  rule,  wherever  such  a  collision 
does  really  take  place,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  supposed  objects  must  give  way,  it  is 
always  the  vulgar  object  of  teaching  (th» 
pedagogue's  object)  which  goes  to  the  rear, 
whilst  the  higher  object  of  poetic  emotio» 
moves  on  triumphantly.     In  reality  not  one 
didactic  poet  has  ever  yet  attempted'  to  fM» 
any  parts  or  processes  of  the  particular  ait 
which  he  made  hb  theme,  unless  k»  so  Ikr 
as  they  seemed  susceptible  of  peetib  treat- 
ment, and  only  because  they  seemed  so. 
Look  at  the  poem  of  Cyder,  by  Philips,  of 
the  Fieeee  of  Dyer,  of  (whieh^  I*  a  still 
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weightier  example)  at  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
—does  any  of  these  poets  show  the  least 
anxiety  for  the  correctness  of  your  princi- 
ples, or  the  delicacy  of  your  manipulations 
in  the  worshipful  arts  they  afiect  to  teach  ? 
No ;  but  they  pursue  these  arts  through 
every  stage  that  offers  any  attractions  of 
beauty.  And  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  anxi- 
ety for  teaching,  if  there  existed  traditionally 
any  very  absurd  way  of  doing  a  thing  which 
happened  to  be  eminently  picturesque,  and, 
if  opposed  to  this,  there  were  some  improved 
mode  that  had  recommended  itself  to  poetic 
hatred  by  being  dirty  and  ugly,  the  poet  (if 
a  good  one)  would  pretend  never  to  have 
heard  of  this  disagreeable  improvement.  Or 
if  obliged,  by  some  rival  poet,  not  absolutely 
to  ignore  it,  he  would  allow  that  such  a  thing 
could  be  done,  but  hint  that  it  was  hateful  to 
the  Muses  or  Graces,  and  very  likely  to 
breed  a  pestilence. 

This  subordination  of  the  properly  didactic 
function  to  the  poetic,  which,  leaving  the  old 
essential  distinction  of  poetry  [viz.  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  genial  motions  of  man's 
heart]  to  override  all  accidents  of  special 
variation,  and  showing  that  the  essence  of 
poetry  never  can  be  set  aside  by  its  casual 
modifications, — will  be  compromised  by 
some  loose  thinkers,  under  the  idea  that  in 
didactic  poetry  the  element  of  instruction  is 
in  fact  one  element,  though  subordinate  and 
secondary.  Not  at  all.  What  we  are  de- 
nying is-*tbat  the  element  of  instruction 
enters  at  all  into  didactic  poetry.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Georgics,  for  instance,  is  Rural 
Economy  as  practised  by  Italian  farmers  : 
but  Virgil  not  only  otniis  altogether  innu- 
merable points  of  instruction  insisted  on  as 
articles  of  religious  necessity  by  Varro, 
Cato^  Columella,  ^. ;  but,  even  as  to  those 
instructions  which  he  does  communicate,  he 
is  careless  whether  they  are  made  techni- 
oally  intelligible  or  not.  He  takes  very  lit- 
tle pains  to  keep  you  from  capital  mistakes 
in  pradiMig  his  instructions ;  but  he  takes 
good  oare  that  you  shall  not  miss  any  strong 
impression  for  the  eye  or  the  heart  to  which 
the  rural  process,  or  rural  scene,  may  natu- 
rally lead.  He.  pretends  to  give  you  a  lec- 
ture on  forming,  in  order  to  have  an  excuse 
tar  carrying  you  all  round  the  beautiful 
fkrm^  He  pretends  to  show  you  a  good  plan 
fi)r  a  farm-house,  as  the  readiest  means  of 
v^ng  his  impertinence  in  showing  you  the 
fiomer's  wife  and  her  rosy  children.  It  is 
an  excellent  plea  for  getting  a  peep  at  the 
honny  milk-maids  to  propose  an  inspection 
of  a  model  dairy,  zou  pass  through  the 
pMiltry«yard,  under  whatever  pretence,  in 
reality  to  tee  the  peacock  and  his  har^m. 
An«l sooB  tQ  the  very  end,  the  pretended  in* 


struction  is  but  in  secret  the  connecting  tie 
which  holds  together  the  laughing  flowers  go- 
ing off  from  it  to  the  right  and  to  the  le^  ; 
whilst  if  ever  at  intervals  this  prosy  thread  of 
pure  didactics  is  brought  forward  more  obtru- 
sively, it  is  so  by  way  of  foil,  to  make  more 
effective  upon  the  eye  the  prodigality  of  the 
floral  magnificence. 

We  amrm  therefore  that  the  didactic  poet 
is  so  far  from  seeking  even  a  secondary  or 
remote  object  in  the  particular  points  of  in- 
formation which  he  may  happen  to  commu- 
nicate, that  much  rather  he  would  prefer  the 
having  communicated  none  at  all.  We  will 
explain  ourselves  by  means  of  a  little  illus- 
tration from  Pope,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  furnish  us  with  a  miniature  type  of 
what  we  ourselves  mean  by  a  didactic  poem, 
both  in  reference  to  what  it  U  and  to  what  it 
is  not.  In  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  there  is  a 
game  at  cards  played,  and  played  with  a 
brilliancy  of  effect  and  felicity  of  selection, 
applied  to  the  circumstances,  which  make  it 
a  sort  of  gem  within  a  gem.  This  game 
was  not  in  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  but 
was  ah  afler-thought  of  Pope's,  laboured 
therefore  with  more  than  usual  care.  We 
regret  that  omhre^  the  game  described,  is  no 
longer  played,  so  that  the  entire  skill  with 
which  the  mimic  battle  is  fought  cannot  be 
so  fully  appreciated  as  in  Pope's  days.  The 
strategics  have  partly  perished,  which  really 
Pope  ought  not  to  complain  of,  since  he  suf- 
fers only  as  Hannibal,  Marius,  Sertorius, 
suffered  before  him.  Enough,  however,  sur- 
vives of  what  will  tell  its  own  story.  For 
what  is  it,  let  us  ask,  that  a  poet  has  to  do 
in  such  a  case,  supposing  that  he  were  dis- 
posed to  weave  a  didactic  poem  out  of  a  pack 
of  cards,  as  Vida  has  out  of  the  chess-board  ? 
In  describing  any  particular  game  he  doe» 
not  seek  to  teach  you  that  game — he  postu- 
lates it  as  already  known  to  you — but  he  re- 
lies upon  separate  resources.  \st,  he  will 
revive  in  the  reader's  eye,  for  picturesque 
efffect,  the  well-known  personal  distinctions 
of  the  several  kings,  knaves,  &c.,  their  ap- 
pearances and  their  powers.  2(%,  he  will 
choose  some  game  in  which  he  may  display 
a  happy  selection  applied  to  the  chances  and 
turns  of  fortune,  to  the  manceuvres,  to  the 
situations  of  doubt,  of  brightening  expecta- 
tion, of  sudden  danger,  oi  critical  deliver- 
ance, or  of  final  dereat.  The  interest  of  a 
war  will  be  rehearsed — Us  est  de  pavpere 
regno — that  is  true ;  but  the  depth  of  the  agi- 
tation on  such  occasions,  whether  at  chess^ 
at  draughts,  or  at  cards,  is  not  measured  of 
necessity  by  the  grandeur  of  the  stake ;  he 
selects,  in  short,  whatever  fascinates  the  eye 
or  agitates  the  heart  by  mimicry  of  life ;  but 
ao  &s  from  teachings  he  presuppoaes  tba* 
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reader  already  iaughi,  in  order  that  he  may 
go  along  with  the  niovement  of  the  descrip- 
tions. 

Now,  in  treating  a  subject  so  vast,  indeed 
so  inexhaustible,  as  man,  this  eclecticism 
ceases  to  be  possible.  Every  part  depends 
upon  every  other  part :  in  such  a  nexu8  of 
truths  to  insulate  is  to  annihilate.  Severed 
from  eaoh  other  the  parts  lose  their  support, 
their  coherence,  their  very  meaning;  you 
have  no  liberty  to  reject  or  to  choose.  Be- 
sides, in  treating  the  ordinary  themes  pro- 
per for  what  is  called  didactic  poetry — say, 
for  instance,  that  it  were  the  art  of  rearing 
silk-worms  or  bees— or  suppose  it  to  be  hor- 
ticulture,  landscape-gardening,  hunting,  or 
hawking,  rarely  does  there  occur  anything 
polemic ;  or  if  a  slight  controversy  does 
arise,  4t  is  easily  hushed  asleep^-it  is  stated 
in  a  line,  it  is  answered  in  a  couplet.  But 
in  the  themes  of  Lucretius  and  Pope  every^ 
thing  is  polemic — ^you  move  only  through 
dispute,  you  prosper  only  by  argument  and 
never-ending  controversy.  There  is  not 
positively  one  capital  proposition  or  doctrine 
about  man,  about  his  or^in,  his  nature,  his 
relations  to  Grod,  or  his  prospects,  but  must 
be  fought  for  with  energy,  watched  at  every 
turn  with  vigilance,  and  followed  into  end- 
less mazes,  not  under  the  choice  of  the  wri- 
ter, but  under  the  inexorable  dictation  of  the 
argument. 

Such  a  poem,  so  unwieldy,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  so  austere  in  its  philooophy, 
together  with  the  innumerable  polemic  parts 
essential  to  its  good  faith  and  even  to  its  evo- 
lution, would  be  absolutely  unmanageable 
from  excess  and  from  disproportion,  since 
often  a  secondary  demur  would  occupy  far 
more  space  than  a  principal  section.  Here 
lay  the  impracticable  dilemma  for  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  subject,  was  to  defeat  the  objects  of 
l^try.  To  evade  the  demands  in  the  way 
that  Pope  has  done,  is  to  offer  us  a  ruin  for 
a  palace.  The  very  same  dilemma  existed 
for  Lucretius,  and  with  the  very  same  re- 
sult. The  De  Rerum  Nalurd  (which  might, 
•agreeably  to  its  theme,  have  been  entitled  De 
wrmibus  rehu)^  and  the  Essay  on  Man  (which 
might  equally  have  borne  the  Lucretian  title 
De  Renim  Aaturd),  are  both,  and  from  the 
same  cause,  fragments  that  could  not  have 
been  completed.  Both  are  accamulations 
of  diamond^ust  without  principles  of  oohe- 
reocy.  In  a  snccessioQ  of  pictures,  suefi  as 
usually  form  the  materials  of  didactic  poems, 
the  slightest  thread  of  interdependency  is 
sufficient.  But,  in  works  essentially  and 
everywhere  argumentative  and  polemic,  to 
omit  the  oonnectioff  Ikiks^  as  often  as  they 
are  insoseeptiUeof  poelio  eflboli  is  to  break 


up  the  unity  of  the  parts,  and  to  undermine 
the  foundations,  in  what  expressly  offers  it- 
self as  a  systematic  and  architectural  whole. 
Pope's  poem  has  suffered  even  more  than 
that  of  Lucretius  from  this  want  of  cohesion. 
It  is  indeed  the  realization  of  anarchy; 
and  one  amusing  test  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  different  commentators  have 
deduced  from  it  the  very  opposite  doctrines. 
In  some  instances  this  apparent  antinomy  is 
doubtful,  and  dependent  on  the  ambiguities 
or  obscurities  of  the  expression.  But  in 
others  it  is  fairly  deducible :  and  the  cause 
lies  in  the  elliptical  structure  of  the  work  : 
the  ellipsis,  or  (as  sometimes  it  may  be 
called)  the  chasm  may  be  filled  up  in  two 
different  modes  essentially  hostile :  and  he 
that  supplies  the  hiaiuSy  in  effect  determines 
the  bias  of  the  poem  this  way  or  that — to  a 
religious  or  to  a  sceptical  result.  In  this 
edition  the  commentary  of  Warburton  has 
been  retained,  which  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  dismissed.  The  Essay  is,  in  effect,  a 
Hebrew  word  with  the  vowel-points  omitted  : 
and  Warburton  supplies  one  set  of  vowels, 
whilst  Crousaz  with  equal  right  supplies  a 
contradictory  set. 

As  a  whole,  the  edition  before  us  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  agreeable  of  all  that  we  pos- 
sess. The  fidelity  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to  the 
interests  of  Pope's  reputation,  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  harshness  at  times  of 
Bowles,  and  the  reckless  neutrality  of  War- 
ton,  n  the  editor  of  a  ereat  classic,  we 
view  it  as  a  virtue,  weanng  the  grace  of 
loyalty,  that  he  should  refuse  to  expose 
frailties  or  defects  in  a  spirit  of  exultation. 
Mr.  Roscoe's  own  notes  are  written  with 
a  peculiar  good  sense,  temperance,  and  kind 
feeling.  The  only  objection  to  them,  which 
applies,  however,  still  more  to  the  notes  of 
former  editors,  is  the  want  of  compactness. 
They  are  not  written  under  that  austere  in., 
stinct  of  compression  and  verbal  parsimony, 
as  the  ideal  merit  in  an  annotator,  whioh^ 
ought  to  govern  all  such  ministerial  labours 
in  our  days.  Books  are  becoming  too  muck 
the  oppression  of  the  intellect,  and  cannot 
endure  any  longer  the  accumulation  of  un» 
digested  commentaries,  or  that  species  of 
diffusion  in  editors  which  roots  itself  in 
laziness:  the  efforts  of  condensation  and 
selection  are  painful ;  and  they  are  luxu- 
riously evaded  by  reprinting  indiscrimi- 
nately whole  masses  of  notes— though  often 
in  substance  reiterating  each  other*  But 
the  interests  of  readers  olamoronslrcall  for 
the  amendment  of  this  systenk.  The  prin« 
ciple  of  selection  must  now  be  applied  even 
to  the  <ea:<  of  great  authors.  It  is  no  longer 
advisable  to  reprint  the  whole  of  ehher  Dry- 
idenorPope.    Not  thai  we'^ouHil  wish  to' 
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aee  their  works  mutilated.  Let  such  as  are 
selected,  be  prJDted  in  the  fullest  integrity  of 
the  text.  But  some  have  lost  their  interest  ;* 
others,  by  the  elevation  of  public  morals 
since  the  days  of  those  great  wits,  are  felt 
to  be  now  utterly  unfit  for  general  reading. 
Equally  for  the  reader's  sake  and  the  poet's, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageously retrenched  :  for  they  are  pain- 
fully  at  war  with  those  feelings  of  entire  and 
honourable  esteem  with  which  all  lovers  of 
exquisite  intellectual  brilliancy  must  wish  to 
surround  the  name  and  memory  of  Pope. 


Aet.  II. — Expository  Discourses  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  By  John 
Beown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  Uni- 
ted Presbyterian  Congregation,  Broughton 
Place,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Exe- 
getlcal  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1848. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
singular  circumstance  that  Dr.  Brown  now 
almost  for  the  first  time  becomes  a  theolo- 
gical author.  He  has  obtained  by  universal 
consent  the  first  place  in  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  will  probably  be  re- 
garded by  most  competent  judges  as  not 
second  to  any  living  Scottish  Uieologian ; 
and  yet  his  publications  up  to  this  period 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of 
scattered  essays  and  fugitive  sermons.  We 
do  not  except  his  invaluable  tract  on  "  Reli- 
gion and  the  Means  of  its  Attainment,"  nor 
his  able  work  en  the  "  Law  of  Christ  respect- 
ing Civil  Obedience."  The  one  is  still  confined 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  pamphlet,  and  the 
other  is  but  a  pamphlet  grown  to  a  book  by 
a  superfoetation  of  notes  in  its  second  and 
third  editions.  Such  reserve  is  at  least  worthy 
©f  notice  for  its  rarity ;  and  the  theological 
world  has  not  been  altogether  insensible  to 
the  value  of  the  scattered  leaves  which  have 
been  dropped,  and  sometimes  almost  torn 
from  the  hand  of  their  author. 

There  are,  however,  other  channels  of 
influence  than  the  press,  and  through  these 
Dr.  Brown  has  acted  more  or  less  directly 
on  thfe  public  mind.     As  a  preacher  of  dis- 

•  We  do  not  include  the  Dunciad  in  this  list. 
On  the  contrary,  the  •rgaments  by  which  it  has 
been  genentUjr  iwdBnraltied,  as  though  antiqutted 
bv  lapse  of  time  and  bv  the  lading  of  names,  are 
all  unsound.  We  ourselves  hold  it  to  be  the  great- 
est of  Pope's  efforts.  But  for  that  very  reason  we 
retire  fW>m  the  examination  of  it,  which  we  had 
designed,  as  being  wholly  disproportioned  to  the 
narrow  Umitt  tsmainirg  to  ns. 


tinguished  power  and  popularity  unabated 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  forty  years,  he  has,  in 
a  situation  of  ereat  prominence,  developed 
the  resources  of  a  very  peculiar  and  original 
style  of  pulpit  instruction.  As  a  leiuling 
mind  in  the  public  movements  of  his  own 
denomination,  and  in  more  catholic  enter- 
prises, he  has  shown  himself,  though  slow  to 
speak,  yet  weighty  in  counsel,  and  ever  on 
the  side  of  liberality  and  progress.  And 
above  all,  as  a  theolc^ical  professor,  he  has 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  ministry 
under  his  care  the  most  valuable  results  of 
a  life-long  study  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and 
has  lefi  upon  them  a  marked  and  distin- 
guishable impress,  by  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  whole  denomination  is  affected. 
Other  able  and  accomplished  men,  some  of 
them  no  more  in  the  field  of  labour,  have 
contributed  in  their  own  departments  to 
mould  the  character  of  this  large  section  of 
Scottish  Presbyterianism ;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  its  present  attitude  and 
bearing  in  relation  to  Biblical  literature  is 
mainly  due  to  the  author  of  these  Discourses. 
If  there  be  a  rising  standard  of  scholarship 
in  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism,  he 
has  been  the  patron  and  exemplar  of  this 
species  of  lettered  lore — ^if  there  be  a  kind 
of  exegetical  conscience  pretty  widely  dif- 
fused, and  more  sensitive  than  in  former 
days  both  to  what  is  required  and  to  what 
is  forbidden,  he  has  been  its  chief  awakener 
and  mentor— and  if  there  be  an  increase  of 
devout  reverence  for  the  word  of  revelatioo, 
and  a  growing  preference  of  a  Biblical  to  a 
symbolical  theology,  he  has  led  the  way  in 
this  desirable  reformation.  When  the  full 
cycle  of  his  labours  is  completed,  posterity, 
we  apprehend,  will  regard  him  as  the  great- 
est interpreter  which  his  Church  during  the 
century  of  its  existence  has  produced,  and  as 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  age  ;  and  will,  we  hope,  have  reason 
to  point  to  his  teaching  and  writings  as 
marking  an  era  in  the  Scripture  expositkm 
of  Scotland. 

It  b  a  matter  of  just  lamentation,  how. 
ever  unpatriotic  it  may  seem,  that  for  half  a 
century,  if  not  more,  our  country  has  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing  to  the  applied  inter- 
pretation  of  Scripture.  We  have  had  occa- 
sional treatises  on  separate  hermeneutioal 
questions,  such  as  Dr.  Alexander's  ''  Con- 
nexion and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments^"  and  Mr.  Fatrbaim's  <<  Scrip- 
ture Typdogy ;"  and  the  large  volumes  of 
Kitto's  Cyolopssdia,  which  is  partly  Scottish 
in  its  authorship,  and  wholly  so  in  its  pl«» 
of  publioation,  oontain  a  great  deal  of  simi- 
lar matter ;  but  as  for  commentary  proper, 
the  country  seems  almost  to  have  bid  &re- 
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well  to  it  since  the  days  of  Macknight,  and 
has  satisfied  its  scanty  demands  in  that  way 
through  the  imported  stores  of  "  Biblical 
Cabinets"  and  "  Continental  Translation  So- 
cieties," or  through  the  painful  and  solid  la- 
hours  of  Moses  Stuart,  or  the  more  rapid 
and  flimsy  compilations  of  Albert  Barnes. 

It  cannot  surely  hut  be  accounted  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  that  in  a  country 
which  numbers  its  religious  teachers  by 
hundreds  and  even  thousands — which  re- 
gards  the  Bible  with  a  veneration  not  sur- 
passed,  if  equalled,  by  any  people  in  the 
Christian  world — and  in  which  the  regular 
exposition  of  Scripture  by  the  method  of 
lecturing  occupies  a  full  half  the  time  de- 
voted to  religious  instruction,  there  should 
be  found  so  exceeding  few  who  publish  their 
labours  to  the  world,  and  fewer  still  who 
thereby  do  the  public  any  ser^ce.  This 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  abatement  of  the 
eaeoeihes  scribendi  on  the  part  of  religious 
authors ;  for  in  other  branches  of  popular 
theological  authorship,  such  as  sermons  and 
doctrinal  pamphlets,  the  supply  is  still  abun- 
dant; indeed,  by  some  mysterious  contra- 
vention of  the  economic  maxim,  larger  than 
the  demand.  Nor  can  we  doubt,  that  if 
valuable  exegetical  results  had  been  gene- 
rally obtained  by  the  Scottish  clergy  in 
their  preparations  for  the  pulpit  during  the 
last  fifly  years,  they  would  have  been  given 
to  the  world  ;  and  hence  our  only  explana- 
tion of  their  non-appearance  is,  that  they 
have  not  been  obtained,  and  that  this  branch 
of  our  theological  literature  has  been  all 
but  stationary.  We  limit  the  inquiry  for 
convenience  sake  to  half  a  century :  though 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  ratio  of  contri- 
bution was  ever  much  greater  than  during 
this  last  period.  How  comes  it  to  pass 
then,  that  as  the  result  of  the  whole  mental 
activity  of  the  theologians  of  this  period,  we 
have  not  half  a  dozen  of  exegetical  works 
that  have  continued  to  be  spoken  of  half  a 
dozen  of  years  after  their  publication  ?  For 
this  untoward  issue  some  may  have  one  ex- 
planatory hypothesis,  some  another :  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  some  of  these 
in  passing. 

Many  will  point  to  the  low  state  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  learning  in  our  country  as  a 
suflicient  account  of  the  phenomenon,  build- 
ing on  the  principle  that  interpretation  is 
but  *'  an  applied  grammar."  And  no  doubt 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  has  been  a 
mighty  hindrance.  Hebrew  has  been  all 
but  dead  even  to  the  roots  ;  and  Greek  has 
barely  existed  on  an  ungenial  soil.  If  both 
are  reviving  it  is  only  by  an  impulse  from 
without:  for  our  northern  authorship  has 
not  a^red  to  any   original   researches  in 


either  language,  or  attempted  any  enter- 
prise greater  than  the  preparation  of  text- 
books. Only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  on  whom  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture devolved  have  been  able  to  read  Isaiah 
as  readily  as  Virgil,  or  to  grope  their  way 
through  the  darkness  of  the  Pauline  epistles 
by  any  other  than  the  reflected  light  of  the 
English  translation.  The  philological  in- 
sight which  brings  fresh  meaning  out  of 
Scripture — ^the  philological  taste  which  gives 
an  interest  to  the  critical  interpretations  of 
others,  must  in  such  cases  have  been  alto- 
gether wanting;  and  thus  neither  writers 
nor  readers  in  the  higher  department  of 
exegesis  could  be  expected  among  the 
clergy.  For  this  the  Scottish  ministry 
have  not  been  greatly  to  blame.  The 
stream  could  not  ascend  higher  than  the 
fountain :  and  the  universities,  besides  ne- 
glecting to  supply  the  philological  instru- 
ments, omitted  to  teach  the  use  of  them : 
for  the  art  of  interpretation  did  not  enter 
into  the  theological  curriculum  ;  and  there 
are  even  yet  Scottish  universities  without 
chairs  of  exegetical  theology.  All  this  is 
true  and  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  we  trust 
the  stigma  will  not  rest  for  another  half 
century  on  our  colleges,  and  the  body  of 
our  clergy.  But  we  greatly  question  if  this 
cause  is  so  adequate,  as  many  imagine,  to 
account  for  the  paucity  and  unimportance 
of  our  expository  literature.  It  may  explain 
the  absence  of  grammatical  commentary, 
but  not  of  logical ;  of  commentary  like  that 
of  Fritzsche  pursuing  every  clause  through 
a  labyrinth  of  learning :  but  not  of  com- 
mentary like  that  of  Olshausen,  intent 
chiefly  on  the  development  of  the  sense 
and  the  catching  of  the  general  spirit  of  the 
passage.  The  Teaming  of  men  like  the  lat- 
ter is  no  doubt  great  and  of  immense  service. 
But  we  believe  that  even  without  it  alto- 
gether, and  with  nothing  but  the  data  of  the 
translated  Bible  before  them,  or  assisted  by 
the  scanty  modicum  of  Scottish  scholarship, 
such  minds  would  not  have  left  the  Word 
of  Grod  where  they  found  it,  but  struck  into 
new  and  interesting  paths.  Why  then  have 
men  of  natural  power  and  vigour  of  intel- 
lect, conversant  all  the  while  with  the  body 
and  substance  of  Scripture,  though  they 
have  touched  and  handled  it  with  the  gloved 
hand  of  ignorance  and  not  with  the  finer 
tact  of  scholarship,  left  so  little  the  impress 
of  their  fingers  upon  it,  and  done  so  little  to 
mould  it  into  shape  and  order  f  Why  have 
there  not  arisen  interpreters  like  Andrew 
Fuller  and  Archibald  Maclean,  whose  suc- 
cess in  defect  of  all  critical  helps  must  ever 
excite  astonishment,  and  who  were  far  more 
unfavourably  situated  than  the  great  majori- 
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ly  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  are  chargeable 
with  this  defalcation  ?  Besides,  if  the  de- 
fect of  scholarship  in  Scotland  has  been  the 
grand  impediment,  why^as  the  presence  of 
it  not  called  forth  a  host  of  commentaries, 
both  popular  and  scientific,  in  England, 
which  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  supe- 
rior at  least  in  Greek  literature  ?  The  po- 
verty of  the  south  is  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  the  north.  The  most  valuable  recent 
contributions  are,  perhaps,  those  of  Dissen- 
ters, such  as  Dr.  Henderson  "  On  Isaiah," 
and  "  The  Minor  Prophets ;"  and  the  Church 
of  England,  since  the  daysof  Magee,  wiiose 
works  are  not  formally  exegetioal,  has  add- 
ed but  little  to  the  common  stock.  The  de- 
sideratum of  Arnold — a  Scripture  Commen- 
tary, has  not  been  supplied,  though  his  own 
sermons  form  interesting  fragments ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  theological 
horizon  in  England  that  looks  even  like  the 
rising  of  a  little  cloud  to  pour  forth  in  a  de- 
cade  as  large  a  shower  of  scholia,  notes,  and 
expositions  as  falls  every  year  in  Germany. 
If  scholarship  were  of  such  paramount  in- 
fluence in  this  matter,  it  would  not  be  so  ; 
and  England  would  occupy  a  position 
much  more  nearly  intermediate  between 
the  continental  advanced  guard  and  our  own 
rear. 

Again,  another  plausible  reason  which 
may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  our  defects, 
is  the  busy  professional  life  of  our  divines, 
which  allows  little  or  nothing  of  the  learned 
leisure  in  which  great  works  come  to  matu- 
rity. The  round  of  ecclesiastical  duties  is 
great  and  increasing ;  and  amid  the  multi- 
farious detail  of  sacred  and  sometimes  secu- 
lar business,  there  is  hardly  time  found  for 
written  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  much  less 
for  independent  researches  in  Scripture  cri- 
ticism and  exposition.  What  first  occurs 
must  be  first  taken.  There  is  no  time  for 
weighing  and  disceptation  of  various  senses. 
The  Sabbath-bell  rising  by  anticipation  on 
the  ear,  brings  the  matter  to  a  speedy  close, 
and  rings  the  knell  of  scientific  commen- 
tary. Nor  is  there  a  large  staff  of  reserve- 
theologians  posted  in  our  universities,  like 
the  host  of  teachers — ordinary,  extraordi- 
nary, and  privafim  docenies,  of  the  German 
colleges,  who  would  carry  on  the  whole 
operation  though  the  working  clergy  en- 
tirely neglected  it.  We  have  neither  the 
olium  cum  dig^^diate  of  the  English  system, 
nor  the  otium  inquietum  of  the  German.  The 
one  plants  some  hundreds  of  fellows  of  col- 
leges, deans,  and  prebends,  in  university  and 
cathedral  towns,  to  take  their  rest:  the 
other  scatters  a  still  larger  number  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Germany  in  the  seats 
of  its  manifold  seminaries^  to  disturb  the 


rest  of  others  by  perpetual  novelties  and 
alarms  of  heresy.  The  one  class  live  first 
and  work  afterwards  :  the  others  must  strug- 
gle hard,  not  only  for  a  position,  but  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  live  like  the  Balearic 
children  on  the  produce  of  their  sling,  or 
like  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  fruit 
of  their  bow.  We  have  dispensed  with  this 
class  of  literary  producers  and  critics  al- 
most entirely,  and  have  not  a  dozen  of  theo. 
logical  tutors  whose  studies  lie  in  this  de- 
partment in  all  Scotland  ;  and  even  of  those 
some  are  oppressed  besides  with  the  weight 
of  the  pastoral  office.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  this  defect,  and  the  consequent  throw- 
ing of  the  burden  upon  the  ordinary  Gospel 
ministry,  goes  a  considerable  way  in  ac- 
counting for  the  backwardness  of  our  exe- 
getical  as  of  all  our  higher  literature ;  and 
that  neither  can  greatly  flourish  until  the 
number  who  are  set  apart  to  it  as  a  business 
largely  increase.  Nevertheless,  this  cause 
cannot  be  regarded  as  adequate ;  and  in  other 
circumstances,  the  working  clergy  might 
be  expected  to  produce  far  more  and  more 
valuable  matter.  In  past  ages  they  have  fur- 
nished many  a  stone  to  the  sacred  edifice  of 
interpreted  Scripture,  and  have  oflen  equal- 
led the  others  as  master-builders.  If  Ori- 
gen  wrote  many  of  his  commentaries  in 
academic  circumstances,  as  the  head  of  a 
school  in  Alexandria;  Augustine  composed 
most  of  his  amid  the  distractions  of  a  tur- 
bulent bishopric  in  the  north  of  Africa.  If 
Jerome  pursued  his  profoundly  learned  re- 
searches in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem  ;  Chry. 
sostom  contributed  not  less  perhaps  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Word  by  his  homilies 
to  the  crowds  of  Constantinople.  Calvin, 
who  preached  almost  without  ceasing,  did 
unspeakably  more  for  interpretation  than 
Beza  ;  and  Luther's  services  in  this  depart- 
ment (though  some  circumstances  may  ap- 
pear to  make  the  contrast  unfair)  eclipse 
those  of  Melancthon.  Not  to  speak  of  other 
great  names  among  the  non-con forroi^ 
Baxter  and  Owen,  who  both  wrote  commen- 
taries, though  the  former  in  very  unequal 
proportion  to  his  other  works,  were  both 
pastors  of  churches  :  while  it  may  be  added, 
that  Campbell  and  Macknight,  the  two  great- 
est of  our  countrymen  in  this  department 
in  the  last  century,  occupied  the  ministerial 
oflice,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
most  important  Works;  and  that  the  men 
who,  in  the  present  day,  have  done  most  to 
uphold  our  Biblical  reputation,  and  the  au- 
thor  of  the  volumes  before  us  among  them, 
belong  to  the  most  faithful  of  the  working 
ministry.  In  Germany,  indeed,  the  profes- 
sorial body  occupy  the  most  distinguished 
place :  and  no  names  among  the  pastoral 
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class  can' be  mentioned  beside  those  of  Tho- 
luck,  LUcke,  Hengstenberg,  Harless,  and 
not  a  few  more ;  but  the  others  vindicate  for 
themselves  a  very  respectable  position  as 
contributors  to  the  most  scientific  of  theolo- 
gical journals ;  and  one  of  these,  and  not 
the  least  valuable,  "The  Studies  of  the 
Wurtemberg  Clergy,"  is  entirely  in  their 
hands.  Why,  indeed,  should  professional 
studies  in  exposition  not  tend  to  generate  the 
taste  and  give  some  measure  at  least  of  ta- 
lent for  the  work,  though  they  may  not  de- 
velope  both  in  the  highest  degree  ?  Why 
should  the  list  of  authorship  among  prac- 
tising commentators  be  so  much  scantier,  as 
it  unquestionably  is,  than  among  practising 
lawyers  and  physicians  ?  It  seems  then 
that  we  have  hardly  reached  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  phenomenon,  and  that  we  must 
venture  one  guess  more  before  we  give  it  up 
in  despair. 

It  seems  to  us  then,  that  the  main  cause 
of  our  little  exegetical  progress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exclusively  practical  character 
of  our  Scottish  religion,  combined  with  our 
veneration  for  the  past.  No  impartial  ob- 
server  can  deny  that  these  qualities  prevail 
in  Scotland  to  a  degree  in  which  they  exist 
in  no  other  country  in  the  world.  Our  re- 
ligion was  decided  for  us  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  consolidated  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  and  everything  still  bears  the 
marks  of  these  epochs.  The  foundation  of 
our  dogmatical  theology  has  never  since  been 
seriously  disturbed;  butgeneration  aftergene- 
ration  has  been  contented  to  accept  it,  and  to 
build  upon  it,  as  already  laid.  The  authori- 
ty of  Scripture,  and  the  great  outlines  of  its 
interpretation,  have  been  handed  down  to- 
gether and  grateful ly  received  by  a  believing 
posterity.  The  great  aim  and  struggle  of 
the  national  religion  has  been  to  bring  the  na- 
tion really,  as  it  was  nominally,  under  the 
prevailing  system,  and  to  convert  theoretical 
orthodoxy  into  living  faith.  The  Bible  has 
not  been  so  much  studied  from  fresh  and 
novel  points  of  view,  supplied  by  antagonism 
to  hostile  systems,  as  in  one  unvarying  spirit 
of  tranquil  contentment  with  its  first  results. 
The  collision  of  opposing  parties  has  elicit- 
ed but  few  and  transient  flashes  of  light  in 
the  department  of  interpretation.  In  the 
17th  century,  the  Church  constitution  was 
attacked  by  Episcopacy ;  in  the  IHth  the 
Church  doctrine  by  Infidelity,  and  the 
Church  administration  by  Moderatism.  The 
three  great  struggles  or  re-actions  that  arose 
in  consequence  did  but  little  to  enlarge  the 
topics  or  increase  the  stores  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  contest  with  Episcopacy  added 
only  to  the  illustration  of  the  Z^ct  classici  of  | 
the  rival  system ;  and  during  its  continu- 


ance, far  more  books  were  added  to  the 
Presbyterian  armory  than  have  been  cast 
ever  since  into  the  treasury  of  exposition. 
The  contest  with  infidelity,  chiefly  under 
the  leadership  of  Hume,  did  still  less ;  for 
his  antagonists  within  the  Church — Reid, 
Campbell,  and  Beattie — necessarily  con- 
ducted the  defence  not  on  theological  but  on 
metaphysical  grounds  ;  and  Hume,  with  all 
his  faults,  had  more  modesty  than  ^with  re- 
cent German  nihilists  to  endeavour  to  en- 
trench himself  within  the  pale  of  Revelation, 
and  to  wrest  Scripture  to  his  and  its  own 
destruction.  The  scientific  refutation  of 
scepticism  was  the  great  and  only  service  of 
Moderatism  to  Scottish  religion :  but  it  lefl 
the  Bible  where  it  found  it,  and  raised  no 
discord  in  the  harmony  of  traditional  inter- 
pretation. We  may  except  indeed  the  Ar- 
minian  tinge  given  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  in 
the  commentaries  of  Macknight,  and  in  the 
fashionable  expositions  of  that,  school ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  them  which  was  not 
borrowed  from  English  or  Remonstrant 
sources ;  and  they  gave  no  impulse  to  fresh 
exegetical  researches  on  the  Orthodox  side. 
Then  came  the  grand  struggle  with  Modera* 
tism,  both  from  within  the  Establishment  and 
without — a  contest  which  has  lasted  to  our 
own  times  ;  but  the  light  which  it  has  cast 
on  Scripture  has  respected  only  questions  of 
discipline  and  order ;  and  the  great  body  of 
Scripture  is  still  seen  through  the  medium 
of  the  old  dogmatic  interpretation.  It  has 
not  been  with  us  as  in  Germany.  The  tide 
of  rationalism  has  not  flowed  over  into  the 
Church.  We  have  had  noSemler,  Miohaelis, 
Eichom,  and  Paul  us,  all  the  while  profess- 
ing to  stand  on  the  footing  of  positive 
Christianity,  and  yet  not  only  discarding  the 
symbolical  books,  but  unsettling  the  Canon, 
truncating  the  word  of  God,  and  extorting 
from  the  maimed  and  mutilated  volume,  by 
the  rack  of  a  false  interpretation,  a  complete 
recantation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Grod, 
in  his  mercy,  spared  our  Scottish  Church 
this  fearful  trial.  But  then,  almost  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  we  have  not  shared  in 
the  advantages  which  such  a  trial  was  fitted 
to  evoke.  We  have  not  been  cast  back  upon 
our  Bibles,  laying  the  symbolical  books  for 
a  time  aside.  We  have  not  been  driven  to 
the  question  of  interpretation  as  one  of  life 
and  death.  We  have  not  replaced  our  tra- 
ditional confidence  in  the  Canon  by  a  faith 
growing  out  of  elaborate  researches,  and  es- 
tablished beyond  the  power  of  learned  cavils 
to  shake.  And  we  see  notour  national  or- 
thodoxy, like  the  nascent  evangelism  of 
Germany,  renewing  its  youth,  and  drinking 
purer  and  purer  draughts  from  the  fountain 
of  Scripture.    We  cannot  have  the  incom* 
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patible  fruits  of  two  opposite  courses  of 
training.  We  cannot  have  the  products  of 
bold  and  independent  inquiry,  unless  the 
field  has  been  swept  clear  by  something  like 
a  revolution.  We  cannot  have  the  virgin 
soil  without  the  previous  disintegration  of 
the  rock.  We  cannot  have  the  fresh  shoots, 
unless  the  tree,  '<  durus  lU  ilexUmsa  Upenm- 
M«,"  has  first  been  lopped  or  cut  over.  It 
is  thus  we  account  for  the  paucity  and  mo- 
notony of  our  commentaries  in  comparison 
of  those  of  the  evangelical  school  of  Ger- 
many. Ours  has  been  in  many  respects  a 
happier  lot ;  unspeakably  happier.  Instead 
of  defending  the  Canon,  and  extricating 
from  the  grasp  of  the  spoiler  the  essence  of 
Scriptural  Christianity,  we  have  carried 
abroad  an  unchallenged  Bible,  and  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  a  nation  an  equally  unchal- 
lenged interpretation.  But  it  is  plain  that 
our  circumstances  have  been  the  less  favour- 
able of  the  two  for  the  deep  and  many-sided 
study  of  the  word  we  preached  ;  that  we 
have  been  in  danger  of  believing  our  mes- 
sage just  because  there  was  none  to  contro- 
vert it ;  and  that  we  have  too  much  laid  up 
the  Bible  in  an  unapproached  ark,  as  having 
spoken  its  last  word  to  us,  rather  than  car- 
ried it  about  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which  had  still  fresh  oracles  to  utter  in  an- 
swer to  every  friendly  prayer,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  every  blasphemy  of  the  enemy  ! 
Our  religion  has  not  been  centripetal,  but 
centrifugal.  We  have  rushed  out  to  the 
circumference  of  Christianity,  exploring  the 
outlying  regions  of  church  polity  and  or- 
ganization ;  and  have  spent  all  our  strength 
in  seeking  to  realize  the  external  ideal  of  a 
Church  as  it  ought  to  be,  while  the  interior 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel  have  been  too  much 
neglected  ;  allowed  to  lie  safe  in  their  hid- 
den shrine,  or  if  contemplated  with  earnest 
gaze,  seen  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  their 
own  holy  place,  as  from  the  outer  court  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  But  surely  we  have 
carried  this  deference  to  the  authority  of 
our  fathers  in  interpretation  too  far.  Surely 
there  is  room  for  a  vigorous  bound  in  an  on- 
ward direction,  which  shall  leave  us  still  in 
the  narrow  way  of  orthodoxy.  There  is  a 
fulness  in  Scripture  which  no  Church,  how- 
ever great  its  achievements  in  exposition, 
has  yet  exhausted.  A  firm  belief  in  this, 
and  a  humble  yet  steadfast  resolution  to  do 
justice  to  the  immensity  of  the  word  of 
God,  is  the  first  condition  of  progress.  Let 
us  want  this,  and  no  amount  of  learning,  no 
application  on  the  part  of  our  ministry  to 
those  researches,  can  carry  us  beyond  the 
magic  circle  of  the  past.  Let  us  receive 
this  as  a  gift  from  on  high,  worthy  of  Him 
who  has  taught  us  to  call  no  man  master  on 


earth ;  and  our  country  will  again  take  ite 
place  in  the  development  of  Protestantism, 
and  hasten  forward  the  advent  of  the  Church 
of  the  Future,  when  a  Bible  understood  and 
believed  shall  be  all  in  all. 

In  the  volumes  before  us,  which  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  Expository  Discourses 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  we  have  the 
first  important  accession  which  has  been 
made  for  many  years  to  the  stock  of  com- 
mentary, in  the  strict  and  proper  sense. 
We  hail  it  as  a  production  independent  and 
autochthonal — "  a  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit 
after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself.'  It  is 
neither  Scottish  nor  German,  but  sprung 
from  the  high  and  rare  union  of  the  best 
qualities  of  both  schools  in  a  single  mind. 
It  has  the  Scottish  clearness,  precision,  or- 
thodoxy, practicality ;  the  German  learning, 
minuteness  of  investigation,  and  disregard 
of  tradition  ;  and  for  certain  qualities — too 
rare  in  both — resolute  adherence  to  the  very 
truth  of  the  passage— {tnclc^a^  non  dwu 
natio) — unforced  development  of  the  con- 
nexion— and  basing  of  edification  on  the 
right  meaning  of  Scripture,  we  have  not 
met  with  anything  in  either  country  which 
surpasses  it.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
author's  plan  required  high  qualifications  to 
render  it  even  moderately  successful.  His 
aim  was  not  to  furnish  a  body  of  edifying 
discussions  and  reflections,  built  on  selected 
words  and  doctrines  of  Peter,  in  which  de- 
partment the  immortal  work  of  Leighton 
was  sufiicient ;  nor  to  present  a  dry  and 
scholastic  explication  of  the  sense,  in  the 
manner  of  Steiger ;  but  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion in  the  one  style,  and  to  build  the  super, 
structure  upon  it  in  the  other;  to  bring  out 
the  sense,  the  whole  sense,  and  nothing  but 
the  sense,  in  the  manner  of  a  scientific  com- 
mentary, and  then  to  clothe  and  vivify  this 
for  popular  impression  and  edification.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  epistle  was  not  only 
to  be  thus  expounded  with  the  rigour  of  the 
one  method,  and  the  richness  of  the  other ; 
Dr.  Brown  increased  his  difficulty  by  re- 
solving to  have  it  broken  up  into  its  internal 
divisions,  organically  separate  ;  so  that  how. 
ever  long  or  short  any  of  its  paragraphs,  if 
the  subject  were  one,  it  must  be  comprised 
in  a  single  discourse.  There  were  thus  to 
be  combined  the  unity  of  sermon-writing 
with  the  unfettered  textuality  of  lecturing  ; 
and  this  in  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  bar. 
monizing  in  the  lecture  the  scientific  element 
and  the  popular.  We  give,  then,  an  exact 
idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Commentary, 
when  we  say  that  it  contemplates  four  ob- 
jects :  1.  The  £xing  of  the  landmarks  of 
each  separate  subject  in  the  epistle ;  2.  The 
further  subdivision  of  this  subject  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  unite  the  Btyle  of  the  sermon 
and  the  lecture  ;  8.  The  scientific  determi- 
nation of  the  exact  and  full  sense  ;  4.  The 
popular  expression  of  this  in  the  form  of 
Christian  doctrine  or  Christian  morality.  It 
would  not  be  easy,  we  think,  to  form  a  more 
just  and  happy  conception  of  satisfactory 
and  exhaustive  commentary  writing.  And 
we  do  not  believe  we  can  do  a  better  service 
to  the  great  cause  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion than  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  method  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Brown,  with  examples  from  the  work 
befi>re  us. 

We  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the 
felicity  with  which  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Epistle  are  seized  and  marked  off  from  each 
other, — a  process  analogous  to  the  laying 
down  on  a  map  of  the  physical  boundaries 
of  mountain,  river,  desert,  forest,  or  estuary, 
by  which  a  kingdom  is  partitioned  off  into 
provinces.  This  leading  idea  is  the  title 
and  subject  of  each  expository  discourse ; 
and  there  is  often  more  light  cast  on  a  para- 
graph by  the  title  thus  prefixed  than  in 
pages  of  ordinary  illustration.  We  may 
say  there  is  a  kind  of  military  eye  here  ap- 
parent, in  reconnoitring  a  passage  from  a 
distance,  and  taking  its  bearings  by  the  con- 
text. This  gives  a  singular  decree  of  pre- 
cision and  'distinctness  of  relief  to  what,  in 
the  eye  of  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  apos- 
tolic epistles,  is  too  apt  to  appear  a  continu- 
ous or  confused  expanse.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more,  however,  than  clear  definition  of 
boundaries  executed  in  this  precognition  of 
a  passage.  There  is  oAen  an  originality  in 
the  view  of  the  subject  itself,  and  that  ac- 
complished, not  by  the  minuter  criticism, 
but  by  the  first  bird's-eye  view.  Thus,  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  epistle  (chap, 
i.  10-12 ;  and  our  readers  will  pardon  us 
for  requesting  them  to  turn  up  the  passage), 
it  is  shown  by  the  author  that  the  great  sub- 
ject  of  discussion  is  the  final  happiness  of 
Christians,  as  nothing  else  than  this  suits  the 
preceding  paragraph,  or  the  design  of  the 
apostle  to  comfort  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour 
under  trials.  He  thus  discards  at  the  very 
outset  the  idea  that  the  Christian  system  of 
sahaiUm,  as  a  whole,  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, which  is  the  ordinary  traditional  in- 
terpretation ;  and  puts  a  new  and  more  con- 
sistent meaning  on  the  words — "  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
fbUow;"  explaining  them  not  as  denoting 
the  vicarious  sufferings  and  mediatorial  glory 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  common  and 
time-hallowed  view,  but  as  expressing  the 
sufiferings  of  Christians  for  Jesus  Christ  in 
this  life,  together  with  the  succeeding  re- 
ward. 


This  general  division  is  in  every  case  foU 
lowed  by  the  subdivision  of  the  selected 
paragraph  into  its  minor  fragments,  as  the 
separate  members  of  a  body  once  broken  up 
are  again  dissected  according  to  their  inter- 
nal structure.  This  is  generally,  in  what 
is  called  textucd  preaching,  a  very  easy  pro- 
cess,— the  clauses  of  a  paragraph  being 
taken  up  bodily,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand ;  a  procedure  which  more  resembles 
that  of  the  surgeon,  cutting  through  bone, 
muscle,  and  nerve,  by  one  rude  incision, 
than  that  of  the  anatomist,  carefully  sepa- 
rating  the  one  from  the  other,  and  tracing 
their  entire  course  and  mutual  relations. 
For  example,  doctrine  and  duty  may  run 
together  through  a  passage,  but  they  must  be 
separated  as  bone  and  muscle  ;  or  exhortation 
and  motive,  but  they  must  be  kept  clear 
as  muscle  and  nerve.  And  even  where  the 
system  of  mere  truncation  is  practicable  as 
a  species  of  division,  there  are  various  de- 
grees of  elegance  with  which  it  may  be  ex- 
ecuted. Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  the  para- 
graph above  referred  to,  hardly  any  blunder, 
ing  could  miss  the  three  subdivisions ;  but 
few  could  have  expressed  them  so  elegantly 
as  Dr.  Brown,  in  this  simple  sentence — "  The 
final  happiness  of  Christians  the  subject  of 
Old  Testament  prediction,  New  Testament 
revelation,  and  angelic  study."  It  is  not, 
however,  on  this  kind  of  subdivision  that  we 
lay  much  stress  as  an  exegetical  gain.  Ex- 
egesis  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  the 
sense  more  than  the  expression  of  it ;  just  as 
Mathematics  is  more  concerned  with  the 
correctness  than  the  elegance  of  the  demon- 
stration. It  is  to  the  innumerable  subdi- 
visions in  this  commentary,  conducted  in 
what  we  have  called  the  anatomical  style  in 
contradistinction  from  the  surgical,  that  we 
attach  the  highest  value.  Of  these  we  ex- 
tract a  most  masterly  specimen,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  long,  complex,  and  to  an  ordinary 
eye,  unconnected  paragraph,  which  succeeds 
that  already  noticed.  Let  any  one  read  it 
over  as  it  stands  (chap.  i.  18-21),  and  then 
say  whether  a  flood  of  light  is  not  cast  upon 
it  by  the  following  outline  of  a  division  and 
subdivision : — 

"  In  this  admirable  paragraph  we  have  a  most 
instructive  view — ^I.  Of  Christian  duty;  II.  Of 
the  means  of  performing  it ;  and  III.  Of  the  mo- 
tives to  its  performance.  Of  Christian  Duty — 
described  first  generally,  as  obedience,  Christians 
being  expected  to  act '  as  obedient  children,'  t.  e. 
rather  children  of  obedience ;  and  then  described 
more  particularly— first  negatively, '  Not  fashion- 
ing yourselves  according  to  your  former  lusts  in 
your  ignorance  ;*  and  then  positively — *•  Be  holy 
m  all  manner  of  conversation.'  Of  the  meahs  op 
PERFORMING  CHRISTIAN  DuTT ;  first,  determined 
resolution—'  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind ;' 
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secondly,  moderation  in  all  onr  estimates,  and 
desires,  and  pursuit  of  worldly  objects — *-  Be  so- 
ber ;'  thirdly,  hope — '  Hope  to  the  end,'  hope  per- 
fectly ;  fourthly,  fear — *"  Pass  the  time  of  your 
Bojoumiug  here  in  fear.'    Of  the  motives  to  the 

PEKFORMAIiCB    OF  CHRISTIAN    DuTY ;     first,    the 

grandeur  and  excellence  and  security  of  the 
Christian  inheritance,  the  full  possession  of  which 
we  can  attain  only  by  Christian    obedience — 

*  Wherefore,'  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding description  of  the  final  state  of  happiness 
which  awaits  the  saints ;  secondly,  the  holiness 
of  God — *  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy ;'  thirdly,  the 
equity  of  Grod— *  The  Father  on  whom  we  call, 
without  respect  of  persons,  judgeth  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works;'  and  fourthly,  the  wonder- 
ful provision  which  had  been  made  for  securing 
this  holiness,  in  their  having  b^en  redeemed,  or 
bought  back  to  God,  by  the  blood  of  his  Son — 

*  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
ffold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,' " 
otc. — such  is  the  outline  I  shall  attempt  to  fill  up 
in  the  subsequent  illustrations." — Vol.  i.  pp.  99, 
100. 


We  cannot  too  strongly  call  the  attention 
of  readers  of  this  work  to  these  organic  fila- 
ments of  the  structure  of  the  Epistle.  They 
are  totally  diflferent  from  the  invented  plans 
of  ordinary  sermon- writing,  or  the  loosely- 
accepted  groundwork  of  ordinary  lecturing. 
These  bear  too  often  to  their  contents  the 
relation  of  a  frame  to  a  picture,  or  of  rows 
of  stakes  to  a  fruitful  field.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  divisions  are  the  veritable 
framework  of  the  Epistle,  taken  down  with 
wonderful  tact  and  penetration ;  and  put  up 
again  with  equal  judgment  and  skill.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  work  has 
cost  the  author  the  greatest  labour ;  and  it 
has  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  Whoever 
does  not  appreciate  these  subdivisions,  can 
have  little  ttiste  for  the  logic  of  exegesis. 
They  give  indeed  to  the  work  somewhat  of  a 
scholastic  appearance  ;  and  the  present  age 
abhors  scholastic  division.  But  this  is  just 
to  prefer  the  vague  and  popular  in  concep- 
tion to  the  exact  and  scientific.  The  infinite 
multiplicity  of  Scripture  demands  a  manifold 
division,  as  much  as  that  of  Nature.  All 
true  knowledge  proceeds  in  this  direction  ; 
and  if  the  division  is  only  just,  and  is  gathered 
up  again  under  general  heads,  it  cannot  be 
too  minute,  for  this  is  only  to  track  the  foot- 
steps of  Him  who  binds  multiformity  in  unity, 
both  in  His  works  and  His  word.  There 
is  great  truth  in  the  remark  of  Coleridge,  in 
apologizing  for  the  needless  articulation  of 
the  divines  of  the  17th  century — to  which, 
however,  there  is  here  no  resemblance. 
'<  Show  me  one  error  that  has  arisen  from 
separating  the  identical,  and  I  will  show  you 
ten  which  have  arisen  from  confounding  the 
diverse," 


It  Is  obvious  how  this  preliminary  settle- 
ment of  the  subject  and  its  divisions,  must 
pave  the  way  for  the  bringing  of  the  full  and 
exact  sense  out  of  the  sacred  words.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  exposition  ; 
and  with  it  the  Targest  part  of  these  volumes 
is  occupied.  The  three  qualities  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  essential  to  successful 
interpretation  everywhere  appear  to  great 
advantage.  These  are  the  knowledge  of 
history, — for  which,  in  the  case  of  a  doctrinal 
and  epistolary  part  of  Scripture,  ought 
rather  to  be  substituted  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
writer, — which  in  this  case  is  the  historical 
base  of  his  style ;  the  discernment  of  the 
scope  of  the  context  ;  and  acquaintance 
with  the  usage  of  the  words,  or  usus  loquendi. 
While  distinguished  by  all  three  qualifica- 
tions, we  should  say  that  Dr.  Brown  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  second ;  and  that  his  analytic 
turn  of  mind  disposes  and  enables  him  to 
pore  with  searching  and  patient  eye  upon 
the  complexities  of  a  paragraph,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  particles  of  inference,  and 
other  hooks  and  eyes  of  sentences,  until  all 
becomes  connected  and  transparent.  He  is 
a  logical  interpreter  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  we  affirm,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  there  is  no  one  who  more 
fully  realizes  this  difficult  ideal,  whether 
in  detecting  the  drift  of  an  argument,  or  lay- 
ing bare  the  nerve  of  a  demonstration,  or 
tracing  out  its  subsidiary  illustrations  and 
applications.  In  writings  so  parenthetical 
and  involved,  and  so  encumbered  with  their 
own  richness,  as  the  apostolical  epistles,  this  is 
the  first  and  leading  quality,  and  the  whole 
procedure  of  Dr.  Brown,  resting  upon  the 
supposition  that  there  is  method  in  this  over- 
flow of  matter,  is  a  continued  and  successful 
effort  to  explore  and  display  it.  The  only 
one  of  the  evangelists  who  ofiTers  the  same 
field,  and  perhaps  a  more  difficult  one  to  ex- 
egetical  sagacity,  is  John ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  same  qualities  which  thus  bare  the 
linked  argument  of  the  apostles,  when  hidden 
amid  wreaths  of  eloquence  and  illustration, 
would  also  bring  to  view  the  bands  and  liga- 
ments of  the  discourses  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, buried  though  they  be  like  portions  of 
a  chain  underwater.  No  one  can  read  these 
discourses,  and  not  feel  satisfied  that  he  un- 
derstands a  great  deal  better  the  object  of 
the  apostle  in  every  paragraph,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  all  that  he  says  to  gain  this  object; 
which  is  just  to  say,  that  he  has  acquired  a 
rational  comprehension  of  the  whole.  This, 
we  take  it,  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the 
business  of  interpretation  ;  and  it  is  here  ex- 
ecuted chiefly  by  the  above-mentioned  gift 
of  discovering,   dwelling  on,  and   making 
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prominent  the  connexion  between  every  one 
part  and  every  other.  We  instance  a  re- 
markable  example  in  which  Dr.  Brown,  by 
a  rigid  application  of  this  principle,  seems  to 
us  to  have  set  at  rest  the  interpretation  of 
one  of  the  hci  vexatissimi  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  respecting  the  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  (1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,  20,  22). 
Having  rejected  on  philological  grounds  the 
common  Protestant  interpretation,  which  as- 
signs a  preaching  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  days  of  Noah, — and  also  the  Patristic, 
Romish,  and  Lutheran  view,  which  fixes  this 
preaching  to  the  period  of  the  Saviour's  de- 
scent to  Hades,  he  adds  these  decisive  textual 
objections : — 

'^  And  what  will  weigh  much  with  a  judicious 
student  of  Scripture  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
perceive  how  these  events,  supposing  them  to 
nave  taken  place,  were,  as  they  are  represented 
by  the  language  to  be,  the  effects  of  Christ^s  suf- 
fering for  sins  in  the  room  of  sinners,  and  how 
these  statements  at  all  serve  to  promote  the 
apostle's  practical  object,  which  was  to  persuade 
persecuted  Christians  patiently  and  cheerfully  to 
submit  to  sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake,  nrom 
the  consideration  exemplified  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord,  that  suffering  in  a  good  cause  and  in  a 
right  spirit,  however  severe,  was  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  happiest  results.  No  interpretation,  we 
apprehend,  can  be  the  right  one,  which  does  not 
correspond  with  the  obvious  construction  of  the 
passage,  and  with  the  avowed  design  of  the 
writer."— VoL  ii.  p.  349. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  interpreta- 
tion which  satisfies  these  conditions :  That 
the  Saviour  put  to  death  in  the  fiesh,  t.  e,  in 
the  body,  was  quickened  in  the  spirit ;  t.  e. 
spiritually  quickened,  bec&me  the  reservoir 
and  fountain  of  a  new  spiritual  life  to  man ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  spiritual  quicken- 
ing,  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  pri- 
son, i,  e,  went  by  his  apostles  to  depraved 
men,  who  are  spirits  in  prison  under  the 
bondage  of  Satan — the  same  kind  of  spirits 
that  had  been  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah ;  but  who  are  now  set  free,  and  that 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  of  which  there 
had  been  no  previous  example.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  this  interpretation  saves  the  uni- 
ty  of  the  passage  ;  for  this  spiritual  deliver- 
ance of  men  is  an  obvious  consequence  of 
the  Saviour's  sufferings ;  and  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  suffering  not  sustained  in  vain,  a 
proof  that  damage  cannot  come  to  Christians 
as  it  did  not  come  to  their  Master,  from 
death  ilself  in  a  good  cause.  Many  similar 
examples  might  be  pointed  out  of  clear  and 
satisfactory  light  cast  even  on  dubious  pas- 
sages by  resolute  adherence  to  the  unity 
and  scope  of  the  whole  ;  and  on  this,  were 
there  no  other  quality,  we  would  rest  the 


merit  of  this  performance,  as  something  far 
higher  than  any  collection  of  historical  ap- 
paratus,  and  as  better  than  whole  cartloads 
of  musty  German  learning.  There  is  abun- 
dant knowledge,  however,  of  all  collateral 
sources  of  illustration  ;  and  a  very  consi- 
derable amount  of  well-digested  critical  and 
verbal  discussion  in  the  notes  which  are  af*> 
fixed  to  the  separate  discourses.  We  give 
this  all  due  praise,  since  it  is  far  from  a 
common  feature  in  English  works  of  the 
kind.  But  the  essence  of  this  learning  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  absorbed  into  the  structure 
of  the  exposition  ;  and  we  theink  the  author 
for  not  having  overloaded  his  treatise  with 
more  than  the  brief  scholia  which  he  has 
given.  We  are  right  glad  to  miss  the  lum- 
ber of  the  wheels;  the  long  and  useless  lists 
of  absurd  opinions  from  the  Fathers  down- 
wards, which  swell  so  many  works  of  con- 
tinental growth,  and  for  which  it  would  be 
better  to  die  than  to  live.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  more  tiresome,  the  repetition  of 
these,  or  the  refutation  of  them.  It  is  time 
that  many  of  these  senseless  interpretations 
were  put  in  the  same  category  with  the 
hunting  Welshman's  hypothesis  respecting 
the  moon. 

We  have  only  to  add  here,  that  while 
there  is  the  most  resolute  and  pertinacious 
attempt  to  determine  the  very  sense  of  the 
passage,  there  is  a  careful  endeavour  to 
bring  out  the  full  sense.  It  is  not  the  first 
taste  of  the  grapes  with  which  the  author  is 
satisfied.  All  must  go  impartially  through 
the  wine-press ;  and  the  last  drop  of  liquid 
must  be  yielded  up.  Thus  the  greatest  ho- 
nour is  done  to  Scripture,  which  is  all  wor- 
thy of  thorough  investigation ;  and  there  is 
often  a  real  gain  to  truth,  since  the  Word 
of  God,  like  a  river,  though  most  rapid  in 
its  main  stream,  is  not  always  most  deep ; 
but  runs'ofien  into  dark  pools  and  side  ed- 
dies, which  are  also  worthy  of  being  ex- 
plored for  hidden  treasure.  Dr.  Brown 
sometimes  brings  out  of  a  "  wherefore  "  or 
a  "  forasmuch,  a  large  store  of  interesting 
truth;  and  thus  teaches  that  the  words  of 
the  Lord  are  pure  words,  and  are  more  pre- 
cious than  gold  or  silver,  of  which  the 
smallest  grains  are  not  wont  to  be  cast 
away. 

Without  going  into  tedious  details,  we 
may  simply  remark  of  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  portions  of  the  work,  which  par- 
take more  of  the  character  of  the  concio  ad 
populum  than  the  exegetical,  that  they  have 
the  great  merit  of  being  elicited  from  the 
Epistle  itself,  and  of  being  nothing  more 
than  the  full  expansion  of  the  apostolic  sen- 
timent. There  is  of  necessity  the  tinge  of 
an  individual  mind  given  to  the  whole ;  but 
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of  a  mind  submitting  itself  to  the  guidance 
of  Scripture,  and  careful  only  to  repeat  and 
prolong  the  notes  of  inspiration.  There  is 
also  a  ready  use  of  that  reference  to  paral- 
lel passages  and  to  the  generalized  sense  of 
Scripture,  commonly  called  the  analogy  of 
faith,  which  even  rigid  exegesis  and  much 
more  popular  illustration  warrants.  But 
the  most  independent  discussions  and  larg. 
est  contributions  from  the  rest  of  Scripture 
do  not  interfere  with  the  thoroughly  Petrine 
character  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  both 
these*  elements]]' are  employed  to  illustrate 
and  bring  out  into  the  strongest  relief  the 
distinctive  theol^y  and  ethics  of  the  First  of 
the  Apostles.  The  original  finished  statue 
is  unrolled  limb  by  limb,  rather  than  melted 
down  and  recast  in  the  mould  of  the  author's 
own  mind.  This  seems  to  us  a  proceeding 
as  rare  as  it  is  admirable,  and  contrasts  very 
favourably  with  that  style  of  illustration  of 
Scripture  doctrine  and  practice  which  con- 
sists simply  in  reiterating  Scripture  truth  in 
Scripture  forms :  and  still  more  with  that 
other  style  which  does  nothing  more  than 
make  Scripture  the  starting-point  of  its  own 
theorizings  or  declamations.  The  one  of 
these  leaves  the  statue  swathed  up  in  its 
original  folds;  the  other  superinduces  the 
trickery  of  a  human  dress  through  which 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  outline  can  hardly 
be  discerned.  Indeed,  the  style  of  Dr. 
Brown's  thinking  and  expression  partakes 
very  much  of  a  statuesque  character,— of 
the  severe  simplicity  of  Scripture  itself; 
and  this,  with  hb  total  disregard  of  the 
technicalities  of  system  and  the  peculiarities 
of  oratorical  preaching,  has  contributed,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  give  his  views  that  fresh 
and  interesting  character  which  they  wear, 
as  an  immediate  reflection  of  the  mind  of 
the  sacred  writers.  The  only  ornament 
which  he  seems  to  covet  in  his  illustration 
of  Scripture  truth  is,  the  language  of  Scrip, 
ture  itself,  which  fits  most  gracefully  into 
his  own  style,  and  so  abundantly  and  curi- 
ously  inlays  it,  that  it  might  seem  the  work 
of  art,  were  it  not  too  obvious  that,  like  the 
veined  strata  of  rocks,  the  different  materi- 
als have  been  fused  together  in  the  very  act 
of  conception.  There  is  something  very 
becoming  in  an  interpreter  disdaining  any 
other  ornament  than  well-selected  Scripture ; 
and  in  the  way  in  which  innumerable  sen- 
tences from  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  thus 
set  together  like  rows  of  brilliants,  there  are 
a  thousand  incidental  lights  scattered  by 
them  upon  each  other  which  often  disclose 
unexpected  beauties. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  Dis- 
courses were  written,  and  are  now  publish- 
ed, not  as  exegetioal  studies,  but  as  exposi- 


tory  lectures  for  a  mixed  congregation.  We 
may  be  permitted  a  word  regarding  them  as 
pulpit  exercises.  Their  power  in  this  re- 
spect, we  think,  consists  in  the  clearoeas 
with  which  Scripture  truth  is  reproduced,  in 
the  pious  earnestness  with  which  it  is  em- 
braced, and  in  the  reverent  manner  in  which 
a  strong  and  masculine  mind  is  seen  to  sur- 
render  itself  with  all  its  energies  to  the 
impulse  that  comes  from  the  spirit  of  the 
inspired  writers.  Nothing,  not  even  the  elo- 
quence  of  creative  imagination,  has  a 
greater  hold  over  the  mind  of  men  than  the 
exhibition  of  the  grand  realities  of  revealed 
truth  in  their  naked  elements  as  they  come 
from  the  mind  of  God ;  and  when  this  is 
done  with  clear  sight,  strong  realization,  and 
impassioned  conviction,  the  effect  cannot  but 
be  powerful.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings 
of  the  man  who  can  read  without  profound 
emotion  such  discourses  as  that  on  "Honour- 
ing all  men,"  "  On  sanctifying  the  Lord 
Grod  in  the  heart,"  or  on  the  "  Devil  as  a 
roaring  lion."  The  last  especially  is  most 
startlingly  impressive  :  and  this  power  of 
minting  afresh  defaced  truth,  and  sending  it 
forth  with  its  native  image  and  superscrip- 
tion, runs  through  the  entire  work.  The 
simplicity,  pathos,  and  energy  of  many  of 
the  appeals  to  conscience  raise  them  to  a 
very  high  rank  in  this  difficult  species  of 
pulpit  eloquence. 

Our  remarks  would  leave  a  false  impres- 
sion did  they  seem  to  imply  that  there  was 
little  of  independent  effort  of  mind  in  these 
volumes,  save  in  the  explication  and  applica- 
tion of  the  sense  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  There 
is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  theolc^ical 
and  moral  discussion,  which,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  has  no  exegetioal  hold  in  the  epistle, 
and  which  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
the  marches  might  exclude.  But  these  ma- 
terials are  not  the  least  interesting :  and  to 
some  they  will  be  not  a  little  welcome,  as 
bringing  out  the  author's  system  of  theology 
at  greater  length  than  the  severe  restraints 
of  commentary  would  have  permitted.  For 
example,  there  are  many  important  frag- 
ments of  generalization  in  the  introduc- 
tions :  ana  here  and  there  a  lengthened 
consideration  of  some  vital  doctrine,  such  as 
the  Atonement,  on  the  words,  "  Christ  also 
suffered  for  us ;" — Christian  freedom  on  the 
words  "  As  free :"  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Atonement  and  Holiness,  on  the 
words,  '<  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh 
hath  ceased  from  sin."  Indeed,  the  length 
of  many  of  these  discussions  is  indispensable 
to  their  gaining  the  end  of  popular  teaching ; 
and  there  are  some,  such  as  the  beautiml 
lectures  on  Relative  Duties,  that  we  would 
have  wished  to  have  seen  still  further  ex- 
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tended.  There  is  hardly  an  important  posi 
tion  in  theology  to  whioh  the  author  has  not 
occasion  at  least  to  allude :  and  we  have  re- 
nnarked  no  peculiarities  of  view,  with  this 
exception,  that  all  other  views  are  coloured 
by  that  general  theory  of  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  our  mental  faculties  (if  in- 
deed it  be  a  peculiarity  in  anything  but  the 
stress  laid  upon  it),  which  was  first  pro- 
pounded in  the  work  on  <<  Religion,  and  the 
Means  of  its  Attainment."  This  has  had 
the  fortune  to  excite  objection  in  some  quar- 
ters,  as  making  faith  too  much  an  afiair  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  more  unworthy 
fate  of  being  neglected  in  others  ;  and  has 
never  yet  secured  half  the  attention  which 
its  importance  and  interest  demand. 

As  specimens  of  the  dear  and  ripe  think- 
ing,  and  terse  and  luminous  style,  which 
pervade  these  more  independent  exercita- 
tions,  we  subjoin  two  extracts.  The  first  is 
on  the  origin  of  civil  government : — 

**  Civil  government  is  farther  described  as  an 
'  ordinance  of  man,*  or  a  *  human  institotion*  for 
this  parpoee.  It  is  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  civil  goverament  in  one  sense 
-"«nd  that  an  important  one — is  of  divine  instita- 
tion, 'an  ordinance  of  God  ;'  but  that  doctrine 
rightly  nnderftood  is  no  way  inconsistent  with 
tto  doctrine  that  in  another  sense  it  is  a  human 
institution,  the  ordinance  of  man.  Civil  govern- 
ment is  so  of  God,  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
divine  moral  obligation  on  those  subject  to  it  to 
yield  obedience.  Some  have  held  that  magistracy 
IS  of  God  meiel^  as  all  thinffs  are  of  God,  as  the 
fiunine  and  pestilence,  as  smvery  and  war  are  of 
him.  Those  who  take  this  view  err  by  defect, 
for  this  could  lay  no  foundation  for  a  claim  on 
obedience.  Others  err  by  excess,  who  hold  that 
maffistracy  is  a  direct  express  divine  institution. 
It  cfoes  not  stand  on  the  same  foundation  as  the 
priesthood  under  the  law,  or  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry under  the  gospel  The  magistracy  of  the 
Jews  under  the  law  was  the  result  of  a  direct 
divine  appointment,  but  not  the  magistracy  of  any 
other  people.  It  does  not  stand  even  on  the  same 
ground  as  marriage,  which  was  formally  institut- 
ed. It  occupies  similar  ground  with  the  social 
state,  agriculture,  or  commerce.  It  naturally 
rises  out  of  the  constitution  of  men's  minds, 
which  is  God's  work,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  situation,  whioh  are  the  results  of  his  Provi- 
dence ;  and  it  is  highly  conducive  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  mankind,  which  we  know  must 
be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Him,  whose  nature  as 
well  as  name  is  Love,  and  whose  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works."— Vol.  i.  pp.  348,  849. 

The  other  extract  refers  to  a  still  more 
important  subject, — the  connexion  of  the 
Atenement  with  Sanotification.  The  re- 
marks occur  on  chap.  iv.  1-6,  which  is  a 
peculiarly  difficult  and  apparently  incohe* 
rent  paragraph  of  the  epistle.  The  author 
Xjgards  it  aa  an  ezhortatioa  to  holiness^  found- 


ed on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  thus 
translates  its  leading  clause,  <<  Forasmuch 
as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh, 
arm  yourselves  with  this  thought,  that  he 
who  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  been 
made  to  rest  from  sin" — a  thought  which  is 
intended  to  identify  Christ  and  his  people  in 
their  dying  to  sin,  or  settling  their  account 
with  it.  By  this  striking  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  original  view,  he  makes  this  ex- 
hortation parallel  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Romans,  that  wonderful  apex  of  Christian 
theology,  in  which  justification  and  sanotifi- 
cation, like  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  meet 
in  union  to  Christ.  He  then  breaks  away 
into  this  profound  and  truly  philosophical  ex- 
position of  the  whole  subject.  Its  importance 
must  excuse  the  length  of  the  citation : — 

**  The  superior  efficacy  of  Christianity,  as  an 
instrument  of  ameliorating  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind,  to  every  other  means  employed  fer 
this  purpose,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  en- 
lightened and  unprejudiced  thinker ;  but  the  true 
cause  of  this  efficacy,  and  the  manner  in  whieh 
it  is  pat  forth,  are  overlooked  by  most,  misap- 
prehended by  many,  and  rightly  understood  by 
comparatively  few. 

**  The  efficacy  of  Christianity,  as  a  transformer 
of  hnman  character,  is  attributed,  even  by  manr 
of  its  teachers,  to  the  puri^,  extent,  and  spiri- 
tnality,  of  its  moral  requisitions;  and  to  the 
plainness  with  which  they  are  stated,  and  the 
energy  with  which  th<^  are  enforced  in  the  law, 
and  by  the  example  of"^  Christ  It  is  imposiuble 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  Christian  morality, 
unless  you  exalt  it,  as  has  often  been  done,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  and 
quickening  spirit  of  its  author ;  and  we  willing- 
ly admit,  that,  on  the  formation  oi  Christian^ 
l^ood  character,  the  law  of  Christ  occupies  an 
important  though  still  a  subordinate  place. 

^  But  he  ill  understands  the  principles  of  hn- 
man  nature  who  expects  that  a  being  such  aa 
both  revelation  and  experience  tell  us  that  man 
is,  wholly  depraved,  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God,  strongly  inclined  to  forbidden  indulgenoey 
equally  strongly  disinclined  to  the  reatraints  of 
religious  and  moral  obligation,  should,  merely 
by  a  statement  and  enforcement  of  duty,  how* 
ever  clear  and  cogent,  be  made  to  undergo  a  ra- 
dical change  in  his  principles  and  habits.  Who, 
indeed,  does  not  know  that  the  attempts  to  urge 
on  a  person  a  mode  of  conduct  to  which  he  la 
strongly  dishiclined,  if  yon  do  not  at  the  same 
time  employ  a^opriate  and  adequate  means  for 
altering  the  inclination,  usually  enaa  in  increasing 
the  imusposition  it  was  intended  to  remove,  ag- 
mvating  the  disease  it  was  meant  to  curef 
The  morality  of  Christianity  for  exceeds  any 
other  morality  the  worid  has  ever  seen.  Where 
is  to  be  foana  anything  to  be  compared  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  monX  part  of  the 
anoatoikal  epistles?  Yet  the  transforming  power 
of  the  system  does  not  lie  here.  The  morality 
of  Christianity  may  be  useful  in  oonviacing  a 
bad  man  that  he  is  bad,  and  in  helping  a  good 
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man  to  beeome  better ;  but,  oonatituted  as  ha- 
man  nature  is,  it  cannot  convert  a  bad  man  into 
a  good  man. 

•*  Another  class  of  Christian  teachers,  in  much 
greater  harmony  with  the  principles  both  of  the 
Scriptural  revelation  and  a  sound  mental  philo- 
sophy, have  held  that  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  make  men  new  creatures  resides  in  its  pecu- 
liarities as  a  doctrinal  system;  that  the  clear, 
well-established  disclosures  it  makes  of  the  gran- 
deur and  the  grace  of  the  Divine  character,  of 
the  infinite  venerableness,  and  estimablcness, 
and  loveliness,  and  kindness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  accounts  it  gives  us  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  His  only  begotten  Son,  and 
of  the  inappreciably  valuable  blessings  which, 
through  bis  mediation,  are  bestowed  on  man- 
kind, when  apprehended  in  theur  meaning  and 
evidence,  that  is,  when  understood  and  believed, 
naturally  and  necessarily  produce  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  man's  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  re- 
ference to  God  as  naturally  and  necessarily  leads 
to  a  revolution  in  his  mode  of  conduct;  and  that 
then,  and  not  till  then,  the  moral  or  preceptive 

Sower  of  Christianity  begins  to  tell  on  the  ame- 
oration  of  character. 

**  These  sentiments,  especially  when  connected, 
as  they  usually  are,  with  a  persuasion  of  the  ne- 
oessity  of  supernatural  influence,  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  the  mind,  and  keep  the 
mind  under  the  moral  influence  of  evangelical 
truth,  appear  to  us  just,  as  far  as  ihej  go ;  but 
still  they  exhibit  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
manner  in  whk^  Christianity  produces,  what 
nothing  else  can,  a  radkal,  permanent,  ever-pro- 
ffressive  improvement  of  the  human  character, 
teading  a  man  *  to  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the 
flesh,  not  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of 
God.' 

**  Fully  to  understand  this  most  important  snb- 
jeet,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Christiani- 
ty, in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  is 
something  more  than  a  revelation  either  of  moral 
or  religious  truth.  It  is  the  development  of  a 
Divine  economy,  a  system  of  Divine  dispensa^ 
ttons  in  reference  to  a  lost  world ;  and  it  is  in 
these  dispensations,  the  incarnation  and  saerifioe 
of  the  only  Begotten  of  God,  dispensations 
having  for  ueur  direct  object  the  change  of  man, 
the  sinner's  relation  to  the  Supreme  B^g  as  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  world,  that  the  tme  ori- 
gin of  man's  moral  transformation  is  to  be  found; 
and  it  is  as  a  development  of  these  dispensations 
chiefly  that  the  Christian  revelation  conduces  to 
the  sanctifieation  of  man. 

**  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  a  man's 
atate,  relations,  and  eirenmstancea,  have  a  po wer- 
tnl  uifluenee  on  the  formation  of  his  chmeter. 
The  same  individual,  if  placed  in  infimey  in  the 
state  of  slavery  or  in  the  state  of  royalty,  would, 
in  mature  life^be  distinguished  by  very  diflSuent, 
and,  in  many  respects,  directly  opposite  dispoei- 
tioiis  and  habita.  A  certain  set  of  relationa 
and  eiieumstaoces  may  be  qnite  incongmona  witii 
a  certain  character;  and  every  species  of  moral 
means  may  be  employed  in  vain  to  prodoee  that 
•haraeter  till  these  rebtionB  and  dreamstanoes  be 
dyinged.  Let  a  dave  receive  every  advantage  of 
ike  moat  accomplished  education,  if  he  ia  not  en- 
AMohiaed,  there  is  little  probabilifcy  of  hia  being 


formed  to  the  generous  character  of  a  freeman. 
Let  me  know  a  man  to  be  my  enemy,  or  even 
suspect  him  to  be  so,  and  no  exhibition  of  his  good 

Sualities,  though  I  should  be  brought  to  credit 
lem,  which  I  will  be  very  slow  to  do,  can  in- 
duce me  to  put  confidence  in  him.  Let  the  re- 
lation of  hostility  be  changed  into  one  of  friend- 
ship, and  let  me  be  persuaded  of  this,  and  the 
same  moral  means,  which  were  formeriy  utterly 
inefficacious,  will  produce  a  powerful  effect. 
These  plain,  common-sense  principles,  trans- 
ferred to  the*'subject  before  us,  lead  us  into  tlM 
truth  respecting  the  origin  of  the  transforming, 
sanctifying  influence  of  Christianity. 

*'  The  relations  of  man  as  a  ri^nteonsly  con- 
demned sinner  are  incompatible  with  a  hdy  cha- 
racter. While  man  is  condemned,  and  knows 
that  he  is  condemned,  how  can  he  be  holy,  how 
can  he  become  holy  ?  How  can  God  consistent- 
ly bestow  the  highest  token  of  his  complacent 
regard  on  one  who  is  the  proper  object  of  his 
moral  disapprobation  and  judicial  displeasure  in 
making  him  holy;  and  how  can  man  love  or 
trust  or  a^ctionately  obey  Him  whom  he  knows 
he  has  oflfended,  whom  he  has  reason  to  consider 
as  his  omnipotent  enemy  ?  It  is  by  meeting  and 
removing  these  difficulties  that  Cfhristianity  se- 
cures the  holiness  of  man.  It  is  in  the  securiiy, 
by  a  set  of  Divine  arrangements,  the  chuigeofa 
state  of  hostility  into  a  state  of  friendship,  tiM 
rendering  the  pardon  and  sahatioD  of  tlie  gaiky 
consistent  with,  nay,  illostratiye  of,  the  perfise- 
tions  of  the  Divine  character  and  the  principles 
of  the  Divine  government,  that  Christianity  lays 
broad  and  deep  and  sure  the  foundation  of  man's 
deliverance,  not  only  from  misery  but  from  sin, 
not  onl^  of  his  endless  happiness  but  of  his  moral 
perfection.  In  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
carnate Son,  in  His  sufl^ring  for  ns  in  the  flask 
for  sin,  the  just  in  the  room  of  the  nojoat,  so  sol* 
fering  as  that  He  found  rest  from  sin,  proviaioa 
is  made  for  a  most  bappy  change  in  our  relations. 
We,  united  to  Him,  su&ring  for  sin  in  our  room, 
are  made  to  rest  from  sin,  and  in  this  €han|ne  of 
rdationa  is  necessarily  implied  and  indubitahly 
secured  a  complete  change  of  moral  dispositions 
and  habits.  It  is  this  which  leads  to  no  longer 
living  to  the  lusU  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of 
€rod.  It  is  this  chief  of  the  works  of  God  that» 
like  the  main-spring  or  moving  power  of  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  machinefy,  gives  rewotless 
energy  and  un&iling  efficacy  in  the  case  of  the 
saved,  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  The  better  the  eea- 
nexum  between  the  atooeaient  and  sanetifioatioa 
is  understood,  the  man  finely  it  is  bdieyed,  the 
more  habitually  it  is  meditated  on,  the  greater 
progress  will  the  individual  Christian  niake  in 
practical  godliness ;  and  he  who  would  complj 
with  the  apostle's  exhortation,  to  'live  no  longer 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  t» 
the  will  of  God,'  must  arm  himself  with  thia 
thought,  «He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  is 
made  to  rest  from  sin.'  "—Vol  ii.  pp.  447-4il. 

Before  parting  company  with  this  Com- 
mentary, it  may  be  noticed,  that  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  new  translation  of  the  Epistle^ 
intended  to  embody  the  results  of  the  «ii- 
thor's  InTestigations.    This  is  so  clear  aadh 
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pointed,  as,  while  perfectly  faithful  so  far  as 
we  have  examined  it,  to  serve  in  a  greatly 
better  form  the  ends  of  a  paraphrase.  We 
can  hardly  reconcile  ourselves,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  dismissal  of  the  time-hallowed 
phraseology  of  the  common  version,  where 
the  sense  did  not  seem  absolutely  to  require  it. 

Appended  to  the  Discourses  on  Peter 
there  are  several  others  of  a  miscellaneous 
character ;  two  on  the  "  Son  of  Man  and 
His  going,"  where  that  Messianic  title  is 
handled  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
we  have  ever  seen  it,  and  the  style  rises  to 
the  highest  eloquence :  four  on  "  Keeping 
ourselves  in  the  Love  of  God,"  which  are 
somewhat  abstruse  and  didactic,  though 
solidly  instructive ;  and  an  Inaugural  The- 
ological Lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  ministry," 
in  which,  among  other  things,  the  nexus 
between  the  working  of  a  miracle  and  the 
proof  of  a  doctrine  is  laid  open  with  much 
skill  and  clearness. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  with  great  bre- 
vity, the  relation  which  such  a  work  as  this 
holds  to  the  general  development  of  Chris- 
tianity in  our  country,  especially  through 
the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  must  ever  be  the 
grand  instrument  of  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  the  efforts  to  supersede  it,  either 
by  the  press  or  any  other  agency,  proceed 
on  entire  ignorance  of  the  social  nature  of 
Christianity,  and  its  adaptation  to  be  trans- 
mitted not  by  solitary  reading  but  by  public 
impulse.     At  the  same  time   it  cannot  be 

? questioned  that  there  is  a  general  dissatis- 
action  abroad  in  the  educated  mind  of  the 
country  with  the  present  state  of  the  pulpit. 
There  is  a  critical  temper  of  uncertainty, 
which  may  result  either  in  an  entire  break 
with  it  or  a  more  firm  conciliation  than  be- 
fore. There  is  a  disposition  to  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  tradition  and  to  regard  the  popular 
Christianity  of  the  pulpit  as  a  system  of  ef- 
fete and  barren  commonplaces,  beyond 
which  the  literary  intellect  of  the  age  has 
shot  far  a-bead.  Some  well-meaning  Chris- 
tians are  disposed  to  yield  too  much  defer- 
ence to  this  feeling.  Thev  would  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  eaucated  taste  by 
fraternizing  to  the  utmost  with  the  philoso- 
phy, science,  literature,  or  politics,  to  which 
the  antagonists  of  the  pulpit  all  point  as 
casting  it  into  the  shade,  and  by  struggling 
to  import  into  the  pulpit  the  more  interesting 
products  of  these  several  fields  of  living 
thought  and  speculation.  Thus,  one  is  aU 
for  christianized  transcendentalism,  another 
for  spiritualized  astronomy  or  geolc^,  a 
third  for  tlie  cospel  in  its  bearing  on  social 
questions,  and  the  progress  of  tbe  people. 
This  seems  to  us  a  mere  weakness  oa  the 
part  of  these  innovators ;  a  going  down  to 


Egypt  for  help,  not  because  there  is  a  fW* 
mine  in  the  land,  but  because  their  own 
husbandry  is  bad  and  unproductive.  The 
attitude  which  the  pulpit  should  assume  to- 
wards other  living  and  self-developing  forces 
of  thought  in  the  country,  is  neither  that  of 
obeisance  nor  defiance.  It  should  ignore 
their  existence  as  objects  either  of  attack  or 
homage,  and  leave  t!iem  to  the  sober  and 
equitably  criticism  of  the  Christian  press. 
The  pulpit  has  work  enough  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  grand  positive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  lo  push  these  aside,  and  to 
look  to  other  topics  either  as  substitutes  or 
important  auxiliaries,  is  virtually  to  give  up 
Christianity  as  an  antiquated  dispensation* 
and  to  place  the  Bible  beneath  the  records 
of  science  and  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  stem  of  Christianity,  we  fear,  is  much 
decayed  in  the  Church  or  individual  whose 
preaching  displays  a  profusion  of  such  para- 
sitical ornaments.  The  true  remedy  is  not 
to  cast  aside  positive  Christianity,  but  to 
bring  it  forth  again  in  its  own  majesty. 
This,  it  appears  to  us,  can  best  be  done  by 
applying  to  it  the  same  methods  of  illustra- 
tion which  have  given  all  their  interest  and 
fascination  to  philosophy  and  science.  The 
perpetual  freshness  and  life  of  these  circles 
of  speculation,  consists  in  a  constant  return 
to  their  original  fields  of  observation,  in  or- 
der  to  make  new  researches  and  experi- 
ments.  If  the  Christianity  of  the  pulpit  is 
to  compete  with  them  and  bear  off  the  palm, 
it  must  stand  in  living  communication  with 
the  Bible,  and  eternally  renew  its  youth 
from  its  ancient  spring.  It  must  divest  itself 
of  the  hard  and  unbending  dogmatic  shape 
by  which  the  class  of  educated  minds  are 
repelled,  and  catch  more  of  that  spontaneity, 
freshness,  and  variety,  in  which  Scripture 
itself  so  wonderfully  abounds.  It  is  the 
great  service  of  Dr.  Brown  to  have  accom- 
plished this  in  one  important  book  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  have  set  the  example  of  discard- 
ing that  repetition  of  dogmatic  common- 
place which  IS  the  weakness  of  the  pulpit,  and 
returning  to  that  near  dependence  upon  the 
very  mind  of  the  Spirit  which  b  its  strength. 
How  much  is  thus  found  to  re-attach  the 
educated  and  reflecting  to  the.  pulpit ; — the 
keen  intellectual  interest  of  tracing  the  very 
sense  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  surprise 
and  gratification  of  finding  how  compre- 
hensible a  thing  Christianity  is ;  how  full  of 
order  and  coherence  the  epistolary  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  appear  to 
many  so  irregwlar  and  rhapsodical;  how 
grand,  novels  and  affecting  their  disclo- 
sures ;  and  above  all,  how  powerful  the 
contagion  of  direct  interoourse  with  them 
for  devout  and  holy  impressioD,  when  the 
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middle  wall  of  partition  is,  by  the  success- 
ful  interpreter,  broken  down !  We  hope 
very  much,  then,  in  the  way  of  reconquer- 
ing the  speculating  minds  of  the  community 
to  allegiance  to  the  pulpit,  from  such  la- 
bours ;  partly,  because  God  will  honour  his 
own  word  more  than  all  the  inventions  of 
human  eloquence;  and  partly,  because 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  truth  from 
the  fountain-head  is  likely  to  be  more  pow- 
erful and  salutary  than  from  the  lower 
streams.  And  hence  we  deliberately  think 
that  no  well-wisher  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  educated  classes  can 
do  better  than  help  on  the  multiplication  of 
such  books,  and  the  gradual  shifting  of  po- 
pular religious  instruction  from  a  dogmatic 
to  an  exegetical  basis. 

What  is  thus  the  best  means  of  retaining 
or  recovering  the  educated  classes,  is  likely 
to  be  most  effectual  also  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  The  testimony  of 
all  ministers  of  the  Grospel  u,  that  the  word 
of  God  has  been  more  successful  in  their 
history  than  any  words  of  their  own.  To 
expect  the  opposite  would  be  almost  a  libel 
on  the  form  which  it  has  pleased  the  all- 
wise  Grod  to  give  his  Revelation  to  the 
world.  But  this  is  just  to  admit  that  the  ex- 
position  of  Scripture  has  more  of  the  power 
of  Grod  unto  salvation,  than  any  other  mode 
of  exhibiting  truth.  There  may  not  be,  as 
the  result  of  this  style,  the  same  immediate 
temporary  impression  ;  though  we  do  not 
see  why  a  Christian  minister  may  not  be  as 
fervent  and  earnest  in  bringing  out  and  en- 
forcing the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  a  particular 
passage,  as  in  using  a  more  free  and  discur- 
sive method  of  teaching :  but  the  ultimate 
issue  must  be  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Chris- 
tian intelligence,  and  to  promote  ^  deeper 
and  juster  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  the 
Bible.  If  it  be  said,  as  is  often  said,  that 
the  tendency  of  exegetical  studies  is  to 
cramp  the  free  course  of  pious  thought,  to 
fetter  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  and  to 
give  birth  to  a  dry,  rigid,  and  pedantic 
style  of  preaching,  it  is  easy  to  reply,  that 
this  proceeds  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
range  allowed  to  interpretation  as  a  pulpit 
auxiliary.  The  day  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  tar 
distant,  when  grammatical  comments,  orphi- 
lol(^ical  processes,  or  logical  outlines,  shall 
usurp  the  place  of  Christian  teaching.  This 
were  to  convert  the  ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, whose  business  it  is  to  offer  sacrifice, 
into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  with  no  fire,  but  only  heaps  of  fa- 
ffots ;  no'  water,  but  only  store  of  buckets  to 
draw  with.  We  are  far  enough  from  any 
such  danger.  The  most  exegetical  nation 
in  the  world  does  not  find  this  spirit  at  all 


threaten  to  infest  the  pulpit.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  German  evangelical  pulpit  is 
more  lax  and  rhetorical  than  the  British. 
This  is  not  more  true  of  a  great  preacher 
like  Krummacher,  who  is  a  child  in  exege- 
sis, than  of  a  great  preacher  like  Tholuck, 
who  is  a  master.  Everything  will  depend 
on  the  good  sense  and  discrimination  of 
those  who  occupy  the  sacred  place;  and 
since  we  cannot  regard  ourselves  as  inferior 
to  our  continental  neighbours  in  these  qua- 
lities, we  do  not  think  the  temptation  will  be 
more  formidable  in  our  case  than  in  theirs.  In 
truth,  to  affirm  that  a  complete  familiarity 
with  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  with  all  the 
technical  processes  that  have  led  to  its  dis- 
covery,  must  tend  to  fetter  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  and  to  denude  it  of  its  popular 
character,  is  not  more  absurd  than  it  would 
be  to  assert  that  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  legal  points  of  a  case,  and  a 
command  of  aU  the  terminolc^  of  law, 
would  impair  the  eloquence  of  an  advocate 
in  addressing  a  jury,  or  divest  his  speaking 
of  popular  attractions.  If  men  will  be  found 
handfkering  and  sharpening  their  weapons 
when  they  should  be  using  them  to  smite 
the  enemy,  the  fault  is  their  own  ;  but  let 
not  the  anvil  and  the  grindstone  bear  the 
blame.  Earnest  and  zealous  combatants 
will  still  know  when  to  strike  ;  and  the  blow 
will  come  with  none  the  less  force  surely 
that  every  measure  has  been  previously 
taken  to  give  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  its 
native  edge.  What  we  want  is  a  ministry 
more  studious  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and 
not  less,  but,  if  possible,  more  devout  and 
fervent  than  now;  and  then  we  need  not 
fear  that  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  will 
suffer  from  any  such  scholastic  parade,  or 
that  the  stream  of  religious  zeal  will  lose  it- 
self in  the  sandy  desert  of  verbal  criticism. 
Let  us  add  here,  that  while  by  such  an  exe- 
getical style,  at  once  exact  and  popular, 
both  the  literary  and  uneducated  classes 
would  be  interested  and  attracted,  by  no 
other  style  could  such  a  double  good  be 
achieved.  Great  genius,  like  that  of  Chal- 
mers, might  awaken  a  transient  interest  for 
astronomy  even  in  the  hands  of  inferior 
men.  But  how  soon  must  the  educated  re« 
coil  from  the  tameness  of  such  repetitions ; 
and  how  little  could  they  lay  hold  of  the 
Christian  masses !  It  would  be  a  still  less 
hopeful  experiment  with  any  other  scientifio 
or  philosophical  application  of  Christianity. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  expository 
preaching  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Grospel,  according  to  the  boundlessly 
varied  groundwork  of  Scripture.  Moderate 
talents  are  competent  to  reproduce  the  an- 
notations  of  master-intellects    in    a    way 
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which  shall  be  pleasing  and  profitable  to  all 
classes ;  and  thus  the  Divine  word,  in  its 
prolonged  and  dispersed  echoes,  shall  be 
equally  the  power  of  God  to  the  Jew  and  to 
the  Greek,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise. 

We  do  not  sympathize  in  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  some  worthy  theologians  re- 
specting  an  importation  and  wide  diSusion  in 
this  country  of  Grerman  heresy.  We  have 
had  already  sufficient  introduction  of  it  to 
abate  the  fascination  of  novelty ;  and  our 
British  Christianity  is  still  unpetrified  by 
the  Gorgon  head,  dreadful  though  it  be. 
We  have  faith  under  God  in  two  things; 
our  veneration  for  the  Bible,  and  that  expe- 
rimental sense  of  the  divinity  of  the  Grospel 
sjTstem,  which  is  the  result  of  our  living 
piety.  It  is  by  the  latter  of  these  influences 
chiefly  that  Germany  has  begun  to  recover 
from  the  wounds  of  philosophy  and  vulgar 
rationalism, — a  reaction  commenced  but  not 
completed  by  Schleiermacher ;  and  now 
a  returning  veneration  for  Scripture  is  we 
trust  perfecting  the  cure.  Our  country  is 
unspeakably  better  provided  with  both  of 
these  safeguards ;  and  hence,  with  far  less 
than  the  learning  and  intellectual  panoply 
of  Germany,  we  may  expect  to  stand  in  the 
evil  day.  It  is  of  immense  importance, 
however,  that  our  veneration  for  Scripture 
should  be  enlightened,  and  that  our  impres- 
sion of  the  self-evidencing  power  of  Ohristi- 
anity  should  be  quickened  by  just  exhibi- 
tions of  its  pristine  loveliness,  strength,  and 
grandeur.  It  is  the  rare  merit  of  such 
works  as  those  of  Dr.  Brown  to  accomplish 
these  ends,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dations of  our  national  orthodoxy.  That 
theology  alone  is  safe  which  is  based  on  the 
Bible  ;  that  Church  alone  is  putting  herself 
in  a  posture  of  defence  against  heresy, 
which  returns  to  the  Bible  determined  to 
stand  or  fall  beneath  its  shadow.  In  hoc 
tigno  vinces.  If  a  struggle  with  philosophi- 
cal infidelity  awaits  us,  our  dogmatic  sys- 
tems, even  those  which,  like  the  Calvinism 
of  Scotland,  rank  among  the  most  just  and 
philosophical,  will  avail  us  little ;  and  the 
combat  must  be  fought  as  it  has  been  on  the 
Continent  on  the  field  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles.  May  we  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished author  of  these  volumes,  though  he 
speaks  with  affecting  tone  of  Uie  close  of 
his  labours,  and  as  one  already  i^i  /iipao^ 
h^iS^  will  not  permit  himself  to  claim  a  dis- 
charge from  the  office  of  girding  up  the 
loins  of  the  Church  for  this  contest,  but  will 
help  us  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  series  of 
similar  commentaries,  which  shall  equally 
piove  the  Gospel  its  own  witness.  If  not 
reauired  for  warfare,  they  may  serve  as 
well  for  peace.  The  defences  of  the  Church 
TOL.  iz.  14 


in  a  revolutionary  age  become  again,  like 
the  barricades  of  a  great  metropolis,  the 
materials  and  ornaments  of  its  daily  life; 
and  never  so  easily  as  after  the  conflict 
which  Truth  has  waged  with  Scripture-arma 
in  her  own  defence,  does  the  sword  beooma 
a  ploughshare  aud  the  spear  a  pruning-hook, 
when  men  learn  war  no  more. 


Art.  III.— The  Physical  AOas—a  Series  of 
Maps  and  NoteSf  iUustraUng  the  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  Natural  Phenomena. 
By  Alexander  Keith  Johnstoii,  F.R.G. 
S.,  F.G.S.,  Gec^rapher  at  Edinburgh  in 
ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  Honorary  Mem- 
her  of  the  Creographical  Society,  Beriin ; 
F.G.S.,  Paris;  Editor  of  the  National 
Atlas,  dec. ;  based  on  the  PhysikaMscher 
Atlas  of  Professor  H.  Berghaus,  with  the 
co-operation,  in  their  several  departments, 
of  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  dec.  Pro- 
fessors J.  D.  Forbes,  Edward  Forbes,  and 
J.  P.  Nichol,  Dr.  Ami  Bou6,  G.  R.  Wa- 
terhouse,  Esq.,  J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Gustav  Kombst.     Edinburgh,  1848. 

The  construction  of  an  Atlas  exhibiting  to 
the  eye  in  a  series  of  maps  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  principal  phenomena  of 
Physical  Geography,  was  first  suggested  by 
the  illustrious  Baron  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt,  whose  profound  and  varied  researobec 
have  contributed,  more  than  those  of  any 
other  individual,  to  the  advancement  of  this 
interesting  department  of  knowledge.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  this  happy  suggestion.  Pro- 
fessor Berghaus  of  Potsdam  undertook,  In 
1827,  the  construction  of  a  Physical  Atlas»  . 
and,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  he  produced  a  work  of  very  great 
merit,  which  had  an  extensive  cirouUtion 
wherever  the  German  language  was  known. 
In  Great  Britain,  whose  Mips  of  war  and  ol 
commerce  navigated  every  sea,  and  were 
exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  wind  and  tide, 
and  to  all  the  convulsions  of  the  elements,  % 
work  of  this  kind  was  pre-eminently  wanted, 
and  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston,  G^eographer  to  tb» 
Queen  in  Edinburgh,  undertook  to  supply 
the  defect.  His  first  idea  was  to  republisn 
the  Atlas  of  Berghaus  in  an  English  dress ; 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  such  a 
work  would  receive  encouragement  from  the 
public,  he  inserted,  at  the  end  of  his  Na« 
TiONAL  Atlas,  four  of  Berghaus's  maps, 
namely,  a  map  of  the  isothermal  lines  oC 
Humboldt, — a  map  showing  the  dlstributioa 
of  the  ourrento  of  air,— «  map  ^wing  the  dis- 
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tribution  and  cultivation  of  the  most  impor- 
tant plants  used  for  the  food  of  man, — a  map 
of  the  mountain  chains  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  an  ethnological  map  of  Europe  by  Dr. 
Kombst.  These  five  maps,  which  were  de- 
scribed and  explained  in  several  sheets  of 
letterpress,  excited  such  an  interest  as  to 
induce  Mr.  Johnston  to  undertake  a  com- 
plete Physical  Atlas  on  a  large  scale. 

Having  learned  that  Baron  Humboldt  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  an  English  Physi- 
cal Atlas  executed  in  a  style  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  British  public,  and  on  a  scale 
admitting  of  details  of  physical  phenomena 
which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  small 
maps  of  the  German  work,  Mr.  Johnston 
visited  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1842, 
and  made  arrangements  with  Professor  Berg, 
haus  for  the  publication  of  an  English  edition 
of  his  Physical  Atlas,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  so  competent  a  judge. 

In  entering  upon  this  Herculean  task,  in- 
volving a  large  outlay  of  capital,  Mr.  John- 
ston has  spared  neither  expense  nor  labour 
in  giving  to  his  Atlas  the  character  of  a  new 
work,  not  merely  by  enlarging  and  improv- 
ing the  maps  and  letterpress,  which  were 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Prussian  Pro- 
fessor, but  by  engaging  competent  persons 
to  supply  materials  for  new  maps,  illustrating 
new  departments  of  Physical  Geography, 
and  exhibiting  to  the  eye  new  phenomena, 
which  had  never  previously  been  graphical- 
ly represented.  In  this  manner,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  oompleting  a  new  Physical  Atlas, 
based  on  the  previous  work  of  Berghaus, 
which  reflects  honour  upon  Scotland,  and  is 
highly  creditable  to  his  own  talents  and  en- 
terprise. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  point  out 
the  value  and  utility  of  such  a  work,  or  to 
reoommead  it  to  the  especial  patronage  of 
oar  readers.  In  our  Review  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  "  Physical  Geography,'*  we  have  af- 
forded them  the  means  of  estimating  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
tlioiBe  who  have  neither  patience  nor  leisure 
to  read  and  study  the  interesting  details 
which  that  work  contains,  may  acquire  a 
general  knowledge  of  them  by  the  mere  in- 
spection  of  the  maps  in  which  they  are  gra- 
phically exhibited.  The  eye  thus  becomes 
ovr  instructor.  It  communicates  knowledge 
without  any  mental  eflibrt.  It  exhibits  to  us 
individual  facts  which,  without  the  exercise 
of  memory,  every  fresh  glance  will  fix  more 
asd  more  in  our  mind ;  and  it  combines  them 
all  together  in  one  vivid  panorama,  embody- 
ing principles  and  laws  which,  without  la- 
borious study,  could  not  otherwise  become 
portions  of  our  knowledge.  In  this  manner 
tiM  ignorant  may  become  wise,  almost  against 


their  will, — the  indolent  may  be  allured  to 
habits  of  study  by  the  sight  of  truths  which 
may  perchance  please  or  interest  them ; — 
and  the  intellectually  idle,  who  seldom  open 
a  book,  or  open  it  but  for  amusement,  may 
receive  in  their  manhood,  or  even  in  their 
old  age,  some  impression  of  those  wonderful 
arrangements  of  Divine  wisdom  which  may 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  truths  that 
still  more  nearly  concern  them. 

The  Physical  Atlas  embraces  four  classes 
of  phenomena,  namely.  Geology,  Htdro- 
GRAPHT,  Meteorology,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. 

I.  The  Geological  division  contains  ten 
maps,  and  thirty-four  closely  printed  folio 
pages  of  descriptive  and  explanatory  letter- 
press. 

In  one  of  these  maps  is  exhibited  the  060* 
lineal  structure  of  the  Globe,  according  to 
Dr.  Ami  Bou6,  who  submitted  it  to  the  re- 
union of  the  Savans  at  Gr&tz  in  September, 
1844.  The  map,  as  now  published,  con- 
tains the  corrections  end  additions  made  by 
its  author  up  to  September,  1846.  On  the 
same  map  there  is  exhibited  separately  Elie 
de  Beaumont's  chart  of  the  elevation  of 
mountains,*  and  a  very  interesting  delinea- 
tion of  the  principal  mountains  of  the  globe, 
arranged  according  to  geographical  longi- 
tude, with  their  elevations  and  latitudes 
annexed.  In  the  principal  map,  "  revised 
afresh  by  Dr.  Bou€,"  he  has  indicated  by 
different  colours  the  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  "  six  grand  formations  or  groups  of 
rocks,  including  in  each  formation  a  long 
series  of  products  or  changes,  connected  by 
artificial  if  not  natural  relations." 

1.  The  crystalline  schistus  formation, 
comprehending  all  the  granitoid  rocks. 

2.  The  primary  stratifications,  or  the 
transition  series,  including  the  carboniferous 
formation. 

8.  The  secondary  formation,  extending 
from  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  series  to 
the  close  of  the  cretaceous. 

4.  The  tertiary  formation. 

5.  The  alluvial  or  modem  detritus. 

6.  Volcanoes  ; — igneous  rocks  of  the  ter- 
tiary and  alluvial  epochs ;  and  some  extra- 
European  porphyries  and  diorites. 

The  eight  folio  pages  of  letterpress,  de- 
scriptive of  this  map,  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Professor  Nichol,  and  embrace  explana- 
tions of  the  map  itself,  explanations  of  the 
elevation  of  mountains,  and  of  the  contempo- 
raneity of  parallel  chains,  together  with  theo- 
retical considerations  relative  to  the  eleva- 


*  This  chart,  or  rather  the  researches  which  it 
illustrates,  has  been  folly  described  in  this  Jmrmait 
vol.  vi. 
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tbn  of  mountains.  The  details  which  they 
contain  are  of  a  highly  popular  and  interest- 
ing nature,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader. 

In  the  PalflBontological  map  of  the  British 
Isles,  occupying  two  separate  sheets,  and 
beautifully  coloured,  the  author  has  exhibit- 
ed the  geology  of  Britain,  which,  from  its 
varied  nature,  has  been  regarded  as  a  type 
of  the  geology  of  the  earth.  The  geology 
of  Britain  presents  almost  all  the  rocks  cha- 
racteristic of  the  successive  geological 
epochs ;  and  from  its  having  been  more 
minutely  investigated  than  that  of  any  other 
equal  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
nomenclature  of  descriptive  geognosy  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  constituted  out  of  terms  lo- 
cally applied  in  Great  Britain.  The  de- 
criptive  letterpress  of  this  valuable  map  has 
been  ably  drawn  up  by  Professor  Edward 
Forbes.  It  contains  an  extensive  account 
of  the  fossiliferous  formations  in  the  British 
islands,  and  their  relations  to  those  of  other 
countries,  together  with  a  systematic  outline 
of  the  distribution  and  development  of  the 
various  classes  of  organized  being  during 
the  successive  geological  periods. 

The  plan  of  the  map  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  any  published  geol(^cal  map 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  names 
of  places  on  the  map  are  important  geologi- 
cal localities.  Places  very  productive  in 
fossils  are  marked  with  asterisks,  or  signs 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  organic  remains. 
The  more  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
distribution  of  life  during  the  pleistoscene  or 
glacial  epoch,  are  indicated  in  the  places 
where  they  occur.  Lines  showing  the  dif- 
ferent zones  of  depth  are  traced  round  the 
coast.  Figures  of  the  most  remarkable  fos- 
sils, especially  those  of  vertebrate  animals, 
are  engraven  on  the  upper  margin  of  the 
map,  and  types  of  the  groups  of  Ammonites 
on  the  lower  margin  ; — and  the  whole  map 
is  elucidated  by  extensive  tables  in  the  let- 
terpress, and  by  notes  upon  the  maps  them- 
selves. 

In  other  two  maps,  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
mena of  volcanic  action,  and  comparative 
views  of  remarkable  geological  phenomena, 
with  their  description,  we  find  a  mass  of  in- 
teresting  information,  which  we  should  seek 
for  in  vain  in  any  published  work.  The 
first  of  these  maps  exhibits  the  regions  of 
earthquakes,  and  the  distribution  of  active 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  and  the  letterpress 
contains  extensive  tables  of  volcanoes,  and 
notes  on  the  rising  and  sinking  of  continents, 
&c.  The  second^  with  its  letterpress,  repre- 
sents and  describes  the  island  of  Tenenfie, 
the  volcanoes  of  Pichincha  and  Antisana, 
the  craters  and  sections  of  Vesuvius  and 


^na,  the  singular  coral  island  of  South 
Keeling,*  a  plan  and  view  of  Graham's  Is- 
land, a  plan  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  other  in. 
teresting  objects. 

In  connexion  with  the  geological  structure 
of  the  earth,f  Mr.  Johnston  has  given  an  in- 
teresting map,  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  the 
glacier  systems  of  the  Alps,  and  of  glacial 
phenomena  in  eeneral,  from  the  surveys 
and  sketches  of  Professor  Forbes,  and  the 
maps  of  Raymond  and  Wiess,"  including 
"  a  map  of  the  limits  of  the  erratic  deposit 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  by  Charpentier ;" 
and  in  explanation  of  this  map  we  have  a 
valuable  chapter  of  letterpress  by  Profes- 
sor Forbes,  embracing  an  account  of  bis 
own  ingenious  theory  of  the  motion  of  gla- 
ciers. 

The  other  three  maps  in  the  Geological 
department  represent  the  mountain  chains  of 
Asia:}:  and  Europe,  and  also  those  of  North 
and  South  America ;  and  in  a  separate  map 
we  have  exhibited  the  mountsun  systems  of 
Europe  from  the  drawings  of  Berghaus,  con- 
structed on  the  ingenious  plan  of  contour 
lines,  each  of  which  represents  an  elevation 
of  1000  feet.  The  map  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  chains  contains  likewise  ageolo- 
gical  map  of  Java,  a  map  of  the  volcanic 
kingdom  of  Luzon,  and  also  a  representation 
of  the  upheaving  of  the  island  of  Reguain, 
and  is  accompanied  with  explanatory  notes^ 
and  with  Baron  Humboldt's  essay  on  the 
mean  height  of  continents.^ 

II.  The  HydrograpMcal  department  of  the 
Physical  Atlas,  or  that  which  relates  to  the 
waters  of  the  globe,  contains  seven  maps  and 
sixteen  folio  pages  of  letterpress. 

Three  of  these  maps,  or  physical  charts 
of  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
are  full  of  the  most  interesting  details.  That 
of  the  Atlantic  shows  the  form  and  direction 
of  its  ocean  currents, — ^the  distribution  of 
heat  of  its  surface, — its  fucus  banks, — the 
appearances  of  volcanic  eruptions, — its  ice- 
bergs  and  doubtful  islands,  and  all  the  tracks: 
of  ships  from  Europe  to  North  and  South 
America,  and  backwards.  The  section  of 
the  letterpress,  entitled,  ^^  Line  and  Sieam 
Packet  Navigation"  contains  some  curious 
facts  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

In  the  Line  Packet  Navigation  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  average  length 
of  passage  along  the  different  lines  was  SSf, 
30 j-,  and  35  days ;  the  longest  being  48,  and 
the  shortest  22  days,  while  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  the  lines  were  22j-,  20^,  S4> 

*  See  this  Journal^  vol.  vi. 
t  See  this  Jaumalt  vol.  i. 
i  See  our  Review  of  Hnmboldfs  Central  Asia, 
vol.  V. 
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and  22J-,   the  longest  being  36,   and  the  I  ferent  English  ports  to  New  York,  the  fel- 
shortest  17  days.  I  lowing  were  the  lengths  in  days  of  the  oat- 

.    In  the  Steam  Ship  Navigation,  from  dif-  {  ward  and  howeward  voyages : — 


Great  Western  from  Bristol, 
Royal  William     "     Liverpool, 
Liverpool  "     Liverpool, 

British  Queen       '<     Portsmouth, 


Outward. 

Homeward. 

LoBfest. 

Shortest 

A-vense. 

Longest. 

15 

m 
m 

22i 

Shortest 

Average. 

21i 
20i 

13 

184 

16 

14 

16 
20 
17 
17i 

12 
13i 

m 

18* 

15 
16 

The  comparative  safety  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion is  well  exhibited  in  the  following  inte* 
resting  details  furnished  by  Mr.  Redfield  of 


New  York,  and  relating  to  the  voyages  of 
steamers  connected  with  the  port  of  that 
city : — 


Periods  of  5  Years. 


Ending  31st  Dec.  1824, 
"  Dec.  1883, 
''    Dec.  1838, 


Miles 
NaTigated. 


2,827,750 
4,216,200 
5,467,450 


No.  of 
Passengers. 


4,796,000 

0,419,700 

15,886,300 


^1 

■< 

12 
5 
2 


Proportion  of 
lives  lost  to  No. 
of  Passengers. 


1  in  126,211 
1  in  151,931 
1  in  1,985,787 


The  average  number  of  miles  to  each  ex- 
plosion  was,  for  the  1st  period,  235,646  when 
the  pressure  of  steam  was  7  inches ;  for  the 
2d,  843,240  when  the  pressure  of  steam  was 
14  inches ;  and  for  the  third  period,  2,733,- 
725  when  the  pressure  of  steam  was  18 
inches.  Hence  it  follows  from  the  average 
results  in  this  table,  that  during  even  the  first 
period  oijwe  years  after  the  navigation  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  competition,  such 
a  degree  of  safety  was  attained  for  passen- 
gers  by  steaniy  that  the  number  of  accidents 
was  only  1  for  20,000  trips  or  passages ;  and 
that  the  average  loss  of  life  was  only  1  out 
of  126,000  passengers  that  were  exposed  ? 
while  in  the  last  period  only  one  Ufe  was  lost 
omt  of  nearly  two  rnUHons  of  passengers  ! 

The  Physical  chart  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
exhibits  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  the  cur- 
rents of  the  air  and  ocean,  the  northern, 
southern,  and  eastern  limits  of  the  typhoons, 
the  trade  winds  and  the  monsoons ;  the 
districts  and  movements  of  the  most  impor- 
tant revolving  hurricanes,  and  the  trade 
routes  round  the  Cape  to  India  and  China, 
with  the  principal  routes  of  navigators,  and 
of  vessels  employed  in  trade. 

In  the  letterpress  descriptive  of  this  map, 
we  find  the  following  interesting  information 
respecting  the  Mail  Packet  Steam  Naviga- 
lion  on  the  Indian  Ocean : 


London  to  Marseilles  via  Paris, 

Marseilles  to  Malta  by  the  Poet 

Office  Packets,     .    .    .    . 

Malta  to  Alexandria,    .    .    . 


Nautical 
Miles. 

646 


660 
866 


Average 
No.  of 
Days. 
6 

4 

4 


Alexandria  to  Suez  (including 
Stoppages), 216 

Suez  to  Aden  (2  days'  deten- 
tion included),      ....      1360 

Aden  to  Bombay,     ....      1660 


London  to  Bombay, 


6378 


8 
10 

84 


The  distance  from  Southampton  to  Bombay 
by  Egypt  is  6254  miles  ;  the  average  time 
from  2  to  8  days  longer  than  by  the  mail 
route.  The  route  to  India  by  Trieste  is 
300  miles  shorter  than  that  by  Marseilles, 
with  the  advantage  of  several  hundred  miles 
of  railway. 

The  following  are  the  distances  to  Madras 
and  Calcutta : — 


Southampton  to  Aden, 


Nautical     ^^J*'*^ 

****^-         Days. 
4604  24 


Aden  to  P.  de  Galle  (2  days' 

detentioQ  included),  ...  SI 60  IH 

P.  de  Galle  to  Madras,     .    .  640           8 

Madras  to  CalcutU,      ...  780            4 

Soothampton  to  Calcutta,  8024  42i 


Southampton  to  P.  de  Galle, 
P.  de  Galle  to  Pulo-Penang 
Pulo-Penang  to  Sin^pore, 
Singapore  to  Hong  Kong, 


Nautical 
Miles. 

6764 

1200 

880 

1440 

9774 


Average 
No.  of 
Days. 
46t 
7 
9i 
10 

66 


In  reference  to  the  Steam  Packet  route  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  our  author 
observes : — 
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"  Tbat  the  roote  by  the  Cape  oflere  maoy  ad- 
vantases  pecaliar  to  itself,  among  which  may  be 
specified  the  freedom  from  interruption  by  pesti- 
lence or  political  change,  and  the  direct  benefit 
that  will  thereby  be  conferred  on  the  Colonies,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape,  and  the 
Maoritins.  And  it  appears  that  by  this  route 
passengers  and  letters  may  reach  the  Presidencies 
of  Calcutta  and  Madras  nearly  as  soon  as  by  the 
other,  letters  by  the  Hindostan  direct  from  Eng- 
land (without  stoppages)  having  arrived  at  the 
former  place  in  39,  and  at  the  latter  place  in  46 
days.  The  distance  frt>ra  Falmouth  to  Calcutta 
by  the  Cape  is  calculated  at  11,250  miles,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  voyage,  including  stoppiura, 
will  be  performed  in  from  60  to  65  dayi*.  The 
average  passage  of  the  fastest  sailing  sliips  be- 
tween England  and  Calcutta,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Little's  analysis,  between  95  and  100  days." 

The  Physical  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  its  descriptive  letterpress,  contaios  the 
same  interesting  details  as  that  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  exhibits  the 
mne  difiTerent  currents  which  flow  through 
that  mighty  extent  of  waters.  The  descrip- 
tion  of  the  first  of  these  currents,  called  the 
Peruvian  coast,  or  Humboldt's  current, 
which  sometimes  runs  18  miles  in  24  hours, 
is  described  from  a  manuscript  memoir  on  the 
subject,  communicated  by  Baron  Humboldt, 
the  discoverer  of  its  thermic  properties. 
The  great  Equatorial  current,  which  flows 
from  the  Antarctic  ocean  to  the  coast  of 
America,  and  then  turns  in  the  20th  degree 
of  south  latitude  back  into  the  Equatorial 
region,  moves  westerly  over  a  space  of  50^. 
The  other  seven  currents  are,  the  Mexican 
coast  current,  Fleurieu's  whirlpool,  the 
Carolinian  Monsoon  current,  the  Penachink 
current,  the  North  Equatorial  Counter  Cur. 
rent,  the  ship  Mentor's  Counter  DriA,  and 
Admiral  Roissel's  Drafl.  The  greatest 
ocean  temperature  of  the  Pacific  is  84°  76^ 

The  tidal  chart  of  the  British  seas,  by 
John  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wave  of  high  water  through  the 
English  and  Irish  channels  and  round  the 
British  islands,  is  a  very  interesting  map. 
A  tidal  chart  of  the  whole  globe,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  is  given  in  the  letterpress. 

These  four  maps,  with  the  meteorological 
one,  exhibiting  the  currents  of  air,  have  been 
bound  up  separately  for  the  convenience  of 
mariners.  They  have  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
having  been  ordered  by  them  for  use  in  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth,  we  can- 
not doubt  their  immediate  adoption  by  every 
vessel  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  two  remaining  hydrographical  maps 
represent  the  river  systems  o?  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  The  river  basins  are  divided 
by  lines,  and  the  declivities  of  the  countries 
are  so  coloured  as  to  show  the  different  seas 


and  basins  into  which  they  deliver  their 
waters.  In  onr  last  Number,*  we  have  al- 
ready given  a  tabular  view  of  the  most  im- 
portant river  systems  taken  from  the  letter- 
press of  these  maps. 

III.  The  Meteorologic4il  department  of  the 
Physical  Atlas,  or  that  which  relates  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  contains  ftoe 
mape,  and  10  folio  pages  of  letterpress. 

The  frsi  of  these  is  a  map  of  what  is  called 
the  isothermal  lines  or  curvest  showing  the 
distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe,  and  ex- 
hibiting also  the  curvesf  of  equal  barometric 
pressure,  a  subject  upon  which  much  light 
has  been  recently  thrown. 

In  another  map  is  exhibited  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  currents  of  air,  de- 
fining by  colours  the  regions  of  the  globe 
within  which  the  constant  or  trade  winds, 
and  the  periodical  winds  or  monsoons,  and 
local  winds,  prevail.  The  regions  visited 
by  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Typhoon  districts  of 
the  China  sea,  are  also  indicated,  and  in  the 
descriptive  letterpress  are  given  notes  and 
tables  explanatory  of  the  whole  subject  of 
aerial  currents. 

The  third  and  fourth  maps  of  this  depart- 
ment  are  Hyetographic,  or  rain  maps  of  the 
world  and  of  Europe,  which  display  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  shading  the  distribution  of 
rain  over  the  earth,  the  zone  which  bounds 
the  fall  of  periodical  rains,  the  desert  re- 
gions on  which  no  rain  falls,  and  the  equato- 
rial limits  of  the  fall  of  snow.  In  the  rain 
map  of  Europe  and  in  the  descriptive  letter- 
press, the  difierent  phenomena  of  rain  and 
snow  are  more  minutely  detailed .j: 

The  last  map  of  this  department  is  one 
altogether  new,  exhibiting  the  polarising 
structure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been 
constructed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  from  his 
own  observations  on  the  polarisation  of  the 
sky,  carried  on  for  four  successive  yearn  at 
St.  Andrews.  The  lines  or  curves  of  equal 
polarisation  represented  in  these  maps  are 
related  to  what  are  called  neutral  points,  or 
poles  of  no-polarisation.  The  neutral  point 
nK3>8t  easily  seen  is  situated  about  18^°  above 
the  point  of  the  sky  directly  opposite  to  the 
sun.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Arago,  and 
at  St.  Andrews  it  is  above  the  horizon  all 
the  day  from  the  middle  of  November  till 
the  end  of  January,  never  rising  in  the  rest 
of  the  year  till  the  sun  is  within  11^  or  12^ 
of  the  horizon,  and  never  setting  till  the  sun 
is  11^  or  12"*  above  the  horizon.     A  seoond- 


*  See  this  Juumal^  vol.  is. 
t  These  curves  have  been  fully  explained  in  this 
Journal^  vol.  v. 

t  See  this  Joumalf  vol.  iv. 
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ary  neutral  point,  accompanying  this  neutral 
point,  was  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 
Another  neutral  point,  about  18^^  above  the 
sun,  was  discovered  by  M.  Babinet,  and  is 
of  course  always  visible  when  the  sun  is 
seen,  though  sometimes  within  the  arctic 
circle  when  the  sun  is  not  seen.  A  third 
neutral  point,  and  one  very  difficult  to  be 
seen,  was  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
in  1841.  It  is  situated  about  12®  or  13**  at 
an  average  beneath  the  sun.  When  the 
sun  is  in  the  zenith,  this  neutral  point,  and 
that  of  M.  Babinet,  coincide  in  the  sun's 
centre.  After  treating  in  the  letterpress  of 
these  three  neutral  points,  and  of  the  second- 
ary neutral  point,  the  author  discusses  in 
three  sections  the  subject  of  the  maximum 
polarisation  of  the  sky,  and  the  form  of  the 
lines  of  equal  polarisation,  which  are  lemnis- 
cates,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  map. 

IV.  The  Natural  History  department  of 
the  Physical  Atlas  contains  nhie  maps  and 
thirty-three  folio  pages  of  letterpress,  illus- 
trative of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  animals,  and  the  different  races  of 
men. 

The^r«(  map  presents  to  us  X\yo  separate 
charts,  in  one  of  which  the  globe  is  divided 
into  twenty-five  regions,-  each  of  which  is 
inhabited  by  different  classes  of  plants,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt  and  Schouw,  while  in 
the  others  are  given  the  profiles  of  the  great 
mountain  chains  in  five  different  zones, 
showing  the  distribution  of  plants  in  a  per- 
pendicular  direction. 

The  secAnd  map  exhibits  the  distribution 
and  cultivation  of  the  most  important  plants 
which  are  used  as  food  for  man,  including 
the  sugar-cane,  the  tea  and  coffee  plants, 
and  spices  ;  and  in  the  letterpress  we  have 
a  description  of  the  species  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  old  world,  and  also  those  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  new  world.  On 
this  map  the  author  has  inscribed  the  curves 
of  equal  summer  and  of  equal  winter  tem- 
perature, to  which  Humboldt  has  given  the 
names  of  Isotheral  and  Isocheimal  lines. 

The  fy>e  maps  which  exhibit  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  mammiferous  animals, 
of  the  orders  Quadrumana  and  carnivorous 
animals,  of  animals  of  the  orders  Rodentia 
and  Ruminantia,  of  birds  and  reptiles,  con- 
vey to  us  much  curious  information  respect- 
ing their  predominace  in  different  regions  of 
the  ^lobe,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of 
species, — each  class  of  animals  having  its 
appropriate  climate  suitable  for  their  full 
development.  The  perpendicular  distribu- 
tion of  many  of  these  animals  is  also  given, 
and  the  margins  of  the  maps  are  occupied 
with  fine  engravings  of  the  more  interesting 
species.     The    copious    letterpress    which 


illustrates  these  maps,  abounds  in  the  most 
interesting  zoological  details,  and  cannot 
fail  to  gratify  every  general  reader. 

The  two  Ethnographic  maps,  representing 
the  distribution  of  different  races  of  men  in 
Europe  and  in  the  British  Islands,  present 
us  with  many  curious  and  instructive  de- 
tails respecting  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  our  species.* 

Although  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the 
valuable  contents  of  the  Physical  Atlas,  yet 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by  an  ex* 
amination  and  study  of  the  work  itself,  that 
they  can  form  anything  like  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  instruction  and 
even  amusement  which  it  affords.  In  public 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  the  Physical 
Atlas  will  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  in 
our  public,  and  even  private  schools,  the 
teacher  can  scarcely  perform  his  duties  to 
the  youth  under  his  charge,  unless  he  gives 
them  the  advantage  of  studying  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  universe  through  the 
medium  of  their  graphic  representation. 

He  who  studies  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  their  physical  laws,  as  deduced  from 
observation,  by  means  of  graphic  delinea- 
tions, is  somewhat  in  the  threefold  position 
— of  the  mariner  who  circumnavigates  the 
globe,  running  into  its  estuaries  and  har- 
bours, driven  by  its  gales,  and  drifted  by  its 
currents ; — of  the  traveller  climbing  its 
mountains,  threading  its  forests,  gazing  over 
its  deserts,  now  in  dread  of  the  savage,  now 
of  the  brute  ; — and  of  the  aeronaut  floating 
in  his  magical  balloon,  surveying  the  ai&riai 
domains,  taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  his 
terraqueous  footstool,  and  occasionally  de- 
scending in  his  parachute,  to  sound  the 
depths  of  the  gaseous  ocean,  and  ponder  on 
the  wonders  over  which  he  has  passed.  He 
occupies,  moreover,  the  position  of  the 
philosopher,  for  he  sees  at  one  glance  the 
combined  results  obtained  by  all  the  navi- 
gators and  travellers  that  have  surveyed 
the  scenes  he  has  been  contemplating,  and 
by  all  the  sages  who  have  reduced  and 
generalized  their  observations.  In  such  a 
survey  of  nature,  clouds  and  vapours  dis- 
perse in-order  to  show  him  the  lofUest  moun- 
tains with  their  roofs  of  snow,  and  their 
mouths  of  fire.  The  ocean  becomes  calm 
and  transparent  to  display  its  mysteriooa 
depths — its  coral  palaces  and  its  leviathan 
kings ;  and  the  opaque  earth  itself  throws 
off  its  verdant  drapery,  and  casts  even  its 
epidermis  of  clay,  to  exhibit  its  gigantio 
osteology — ^its  heart  of  granite — ^its  limbs  of 


*  See  diia  Jnamal^  vol.  iz. 
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basalt — and  its  abdominal  stores  of  mineral 
wealth  held  in  bond  for  man. 

By  devoting,  therefore,  a  single  hour  to 
the  contemplation  of  our  globe  in  the  diora- 
ma  of  a  Physical  Atlas,  the  student  will 
witness  the  grandeur  of  the  tenement  in 
which  he  dwells,  and  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful  conception  of  Humboldt, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  «*Life  of  the  Earth." 
He  sees  the  mighty  ocean  in  peaceful  slum- 
ber  upon  its  shores.  The  daily  tide  rolls 
over  its  breast.  Currents  hot  and  cold  cir. 
culate  through  the  aqueous  mass,  now  rising 
and  falling,  now  advancing  and  receding, 
now  uniting  and  contending.  The  sunbeam 
lifts  its  waters  in  wreaths  of  vapour — the 
whirlwind  sucks  them  upward  into  water- 
spouts.  Here  is  its  surface,  variegated 
with  vegetable  life,  growing  and  dyinff 
among  its  waves,* — there  it  swarms  with 
animalculs,  marking  the  ship's  path  with 
their  phosphoric  light ; — and  elsewhere  it  is 
ploughed  by  the  polar  icebergs — freighted 
with  mineral,  vegetable,  and  even  animal 
existence.  He  looks  at  the  earth,  with  its 
upheaved  mountain  chains — ^its  erupted  la- 
vas and  its  rising  plains — its  disintegrating 
rocks,  returning  to  their  elements — and  its 
thousand  rills  carrying  back  to  the  ocean 
the  spoils  which  the  ocean  gave.  He  looks 
at  the  azure  vault,  now  black  with  tempest, 
now  red  with  the  lightning's  glare,  now 
raging  with  the  hurricane,  now  rattling  with 
the  thunder.  He  looks  at  Nature's  bounties, 
scattered  about  in  profuse  supply,  springing 
and  flowering  and  decaying  around  him. 
He  looks  at  life  in  its  mortal  and  most  rest- 
less phase — at  the  rational  and  irrational 
tyrants — possessing  all^-disturbing  all— de- 
vouring all ;  and  looking  thus  at  the  picture 
of  Nature,  all  is  alive — all  in  commotion — 
matter  convulsed  and  agitated — mind  hoping 
— fearing — ^trembling  ;  while  the  Great 
Globe  itself,  thus  instinct  with  life  and 
motion,  is  the  only  object  in  the  universe 
that  seems  in  absolute  repose. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  Sir  T/iomas  FoweJl 
Buxton,  Bart.    By  his  Son.     London. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  good  book — ^good  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  many 
things  which  conspire  to  make  it  so.  It  is 
well  and  judiciously  written.  It  contains 
the  life  of  a  man  of  great  talents,  great 
energy,  and  ceaseless  activity,  who  devoted 

*  See  tbif  Journal,  vol  iv. 


himself  with  enthusiastic  zeal  to  the  nx>0t 
interesting  and  ennobling  pursuits  that  can 
occupy  the  human  mino.  He  was  a  suo« 
cessful  competitor  with  the  foremost  men  of 
his  age  on  what  he  himself  justly  called 
"  the  greatest  arena  that  ever  existed."  He 
brought  to  that  arena  none  of  the  arts  by 
whicn  politicians  generally  rise  to  eminence. 
He  entered  it,  praying  that  he  might  be  pre« 
served  from  the  snares  that  surrounded  him, 
"  from  the  power  of  personal  motives,  from 
interest  or  passion,  prejudice  or  ambition." 
His  prayer  was  answered  ;  he  kept  himself 
pure,  guided  in  his  arduous  course  by  truth 
and  integrity,  labouring  with  a  rare  single- 
ness of  heart  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man.  He  was  the  chief  instrument 
m  winning  one  of  the  greatest  victories  for 
humanity  which  history  has  recorded,  and 
to  its  achievement  he  devoted  an  amount  of 
labour  seldom  paralleled.  Yet  so  well 
regulated,  so  admirably  balanced  was  his 
mind,  that  all  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  a  member  of  society — as  a 
brother,  a  husband,  a  father,  an  employer, 
a  neighbour,  were  filled  with  exemplary 
propriety,  with  a  careful  attention  to  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  others,  and  a  sympa- 
thy in  their  concerns,  which  made  him  the 
object  of  universal  esteem  and  of  the  strong, 
est  affection.  We  have  here  the  Christian 
citizen  and  the  Christian  statesman  com- ' 
bined  in  a  manner  so  attractive  as  to  make 
this  book  one  of  the  very  best  a  father  can 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  son  whom  he  wishes 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, while  doing  at  the  same  thne  what  is 
best  for  himself  and  his  family. 

It  is  instructive  to  mark  the  elements  and 
influences  which  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  character.  We  can  discern 
them  in  his  childhood  ;  for  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  remark  holds  good — "  the 
boy  is  the  father  of  the  man."  And  the  cha- 
racter of  the  boy,  as  has  so  of^en  happened 
in  the  case  of  eminent  men,  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  character  of  his  mother. 

Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  bom  on  the  first  of  April| 
1786,  at  Castle  Hedingham.  His  father 
was  descended  from  an  honourable  family, 
and  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Essex. 
Being  of  a  gentle  and  kindly  disposition, 
devoted  to  field  sports,  and  given  to  liberal 
hospitality,  he  was  highly  popular  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  died  at  Earls'  Colne 
in  1792,  leaving  his  widow  with  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  the  eldest,  Thomas 
Powell,  being  at  that  time  but  six  years 
old. 

Mrs.  Buxton's  character  has  been  thus 
briefly  described  by  her  son: — ^«*My  mo- 
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tber,''  he  says,  "  was  a  woman  of  a  very 
vigorous  mind,  and  possessing  many  of  the 
generous  virtues  in  a  very  high  degree.  She 
was  large-minded  about  everything — disin- 
terested almost  to  an  excess,  careless  of  diffi- 
culty,  labour,  danger,  or  expense,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  great  object.  With  these 
nobler  qualities  were  united  some  of  the  im- 
perfections which  belong  to  that  species  of 
ardent  and  resolute  character." 

She  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends  ; 
but  her  husband  being  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  children  were  all 
baptized  in  infancy,  nor  did  she  strive  to 
alienate  them  from  that  communion.  <<  She 
was  more  anxious  to  give  them  a  deep  re- 
gard for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  lofty 
moral  standard,  than  to  quicken  their  zeal 
about  the  distinctive  differences  of  religious 
opinion."  While  maintaining  an  absolute, 
authority  over  her  children,  she  was  not  al- 
ways threatening  to  enforce  it.  There  was 
in  her  system  of  education  little  indulgence, 
but  much  liberty.  She  early  left  them  to 
their  own  judgment,  and  encouraged  them 
to  form  the  invaluable  habit  of  self-govern- 
ment,  so  necessary  to  strength  of  character, 
and  so  rarely  acquired  if  neglected  in  youth. 
Her  eldest  son  was  allowed  to  assume  al- 
most the  position  of  a  master  in  the  house. 
One  who  knew  him  well  when  a  boy  said  of 
•him — "He  never  was  a  child;  he  was  a 
man  when  in  petticoats." 

No  doubt  this  precocious  manhood  was 
calculated  to  inspire  wilfulness  ;  and  he  de- 
scribed himself  in  more  than  one  of  his  pa- 
pers as  having  been  in  his  boyhood  "  of  a 
daring,  violent,  domineering  temper."  But 
liiis  did  not  trouble  his  strong-minded  mo- 
ther : — "  Never  mind,"  she  would  say,  "  he 
i»  self-willed  now,  you  will  see  it  turn  out 
well  in  the  end." 

Long  afterwards,  when  actively  employed 
in  London,  her  son  wrote  to  her : — **  I  con- 
stantly feel,  especially  in  action  and  exer- 
tion for  others,  the  effects  of  principles  early 
implanted  by  you  in  my  mind."  She  treated 
him  as  an  equal,  and  led  him  to  form  and 
express  his  opinions  without  reserve.  Hence 
his  habitual  decision,  and  his  custom  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  himself. — Those  pa- 
rents who  dictate  to  their  children  in  every 
trifle,  and  allow  them  to  have  no  mind  or 
will  of  their  own,  are  little  aware  that  they 
are  thus  destroying  the  foundation  of  stabi- 
lity  of  character  and  success  in  life. 

Mr.  Buxton  acknowledged  himself  much 
indebted  to  a  man  in  humble  lifb,  Abraham 
Plaiston,  the  gamekeeper.  He  was  entirely 
illiterate,  but  his  memory  was  well  stored 
with  various  rustic  knowledge.  He  had 
much  natural  good  sense,  an  inexhaustible 


flow  of  mother. wit,  integrity  and  courage  of 
the  first  order,  and  a  strong  love  of  truth. 

**  He  alwavs,"  sajrs  Mr.  Buxton,  ^  held  up  the 
highest  standard  of  integrity,  and  filled  our  youth- 
ful minds  with  sentiments  as  pure  as  could  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Seneca  or  Cicero.  Such 
was  my  first  instructor,  and,  I  mav  add,  my  best ; 
for  I  think  J  have  profited  more  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  remarks  and  admonitions  than  bv  the 
more  learned  and  elaborate  discourses  of  all  my 
other  tutors.  He  was  our  playfellow  and  tutor ; 
he  rode  with  us,  fished  with  us,  shot  with  us  upon 
all  occasions." 

Mr.  Buxton  was  not  very  fortunate  in  his 
early  scholastic  tutors.  At  the  age  of  only 
four  and  a  half  years,  he  was  sent  to  a 
school  at  Kingston,  where  he  suffered  se- 
verely from  ill-treatment,  and  the  want  of 
sufiicient  food !  He  was  then  removed  to  the 
school  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney  at  Greenwich. 
There  he  found  a  kind  master,  but  hardly  a 
"judicious"  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
custom  of  compelling  the  boys  "  to  learn  the 
collect,  epistle,  and  gospel  as  a  punishment." 
— The  association  of  the  Word  of  Grod  and 
prayer  with  punishment,  was  not  the  best 
mode  of  making  the  youthful  mind  love 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  spending  eight 
years  at  Dr.  Burney 's  without  any  great  ad- 
vances in  learning,  he  persuaded  his  mother 
to  allow  him  to  reside  at  home,  where  he 
remained  for  many  months,  devoting  his  time 
chiefly  to  sporting,  desultory  reading,  and 
rambles  in  the  country.  At  this  time  the 
boyish  roughness  of  his  manners  exposed 
him  to  annoying  ridicule.  This  might  have 
driven  him  to  low  company,  to  the  com- 
panionship of  the  stable,  the  animalism  of 
his  nature  might  have  become  predominate 
— and  in  that  case  the  best  thing  that  might 
be  written  on  his  tomb  would  be,  that  he  was 
a  kind-hearted  country  gentleman,  and  an 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  familiar  with  the 
genealogy  and  merits  of  horses  and  dogs. 

"  It  was,  indeed,*'  says  bis  biographer,  "  a  cri- 
tical time  for  his  character ;  but  the  germ  of 
nobler  qualities  lay  below — a  genial  influence 
was  alone  wanting  to  develope  it ;  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Providence,  as  he  used  emphatically 
to  acknowledge,  that  influence  was  at  hand. 
Before  this  period,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  John  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Gumey,  of  Earl- 
ham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  with  whose  family  his 
own  was  distantly  connected ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1801,  he  paid  his  friend  a  visit  at  his  father's 
house." 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  destiny. 
He  found  here  a  family  circle  poesessing  the 
charms  of  intellect  and  goodness  in  an  ex- 
traordinary  degree,  which  fasoinated,  assi- 
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milated,  and  ennobled  all  congenial  minds 
that  came  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence 
— an  influence  which  has  been  widely  ex- 
tended, which  has  in  fact  reached  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  is  felt  now,  and  will  be  felt 
to  the  end  of  time,  in  the  freedom  and  hap- 
piness of  distant  tribes  of  mankind.  Mr. 
trurney  had  then  been  several  years  a  wi. 
dower,  and  his  family  consisted  of  eleven 
children,  seven  girls  and  four  boys.  Mr. 
Powell  Buxton  was  then  in  his  16th  year, 
and  was 

**  cbanned  with  the  lively  and  kindly  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  whole  party,  while  he  was  surprised 
at  finding  them  all,  even  the  youngest  portion 
of  the  family,  zealously  occupied  in  selHNiuca- 
tion,  and  full  of  energy  in  every  pursuit,  whether 
of  amusement  or  of  knowledge.  They  received 
him  as  one  of  themselves,  easily  appreciating  his 
masterly,  though  still  uncultivated  mind ;  while 
on  his  side  their  cordial  and  encouraging  wel- 
come seemed  to  drew  out  all  his  latent  powers. 
He  at  once  joined  with  them  in  reading  and  study, 
and  from  this  visit  may  be  dated  a  remarkablie 
change  in  the  whole  tone  of  his  character ;  he 
received  a  stimulus,  not  merely  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  but  in  the  formation  of  studious 
habits  and  intellectual  tastes ;  nor  could  the  same 
influence  fail  of  extending  to  the  refinement  of 
his  disposition  and  manners." — ^P.  9. 

How  many  gilled  youths  are  lost  for  want 
of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  such  society 
—of  the  purifying  and  preserving  influence 
of  such  a  holy  and  happy  home ! — Who  will 
not  concur  in  Mr.  Buxton's  own  reflections 
upon  the  subject  ? 

**  I  know  no  blessing  of  a  temporal  nature  (and 
it  is  not  only  temporal)  for  which  1  ought  to  ren- 
der so  many  thanks  as  my  connexion  with  the 
Earlbam  fiwiily.  It  has  given  a  colour  to  my 
life.  They  were  eacer  for  improvement— I 
caught  the  infection.  I  was  resolved  to  please 
them ;  and  in  the  College  of  Dublin,  at  a  distance 
firom  all  my  friends  and  all  control,  their  influence, 
and  the  desire  to  please  them,  kept  me  bard  at 
my  books,  and  sweetened  the  toil  they  gave. 
The  distinctions  I  gained  at  College  (little  valna- 
Ue  as  distinctions — but  valuable  because  habits 
of  industry,  perseverance,  and  reflection  were  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  them),  these  boyish  distinctions 
were  exclusively  the  result  of  the  animating  pas- 
sion in  my  minci,  to  carry  back  to  them  the  prizes 
which  they  prompted  and  enabled  me  to  win.** — 
P.  18. 

As  there  were  reasons  for  expecting  that 
her  son  would  inherit  considerable  property 
in  Ireland,  Mrs.  Buxton  deemed  it  advisable 
that  he  should  finish  his  education  in  Dub- 
lin ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1802, 
he  was  placed  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Donnybrook,  who  prepared  pupils  for  the 
University.  There  he  describes  himself  as 
studying  morning,  noon,  and  oighu   He  gave 


up  desultory  reading,  never  looked  into  a 
novel  or  a  newspaper.  He  had  the  liberty 
of  going  when  he  pleased  to  a  capital  shoot- 
ing.place  ;  he  only  went  twice  during  the 
^ve  years  he  was  in  Ireland.  "  I  had,"  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  "  been  a  boy  fond 
of  pleasure  and  idleness,  reading  books  of  un- 
profitable  entertainment — I  became  speedily 
a  youth  of  steady  habits  of  application  and 
irresistible  resolution." 

In  October,  1803,  he  entered  the  Dublin 
University  as  a  Fellow  Commoner.  So  suc- 
cessfully had  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  that 
he  obtained  the  second  f^ace  at  the  entrance 
examination,  and  at  the  next  he  got  the  pre- 
mium ;  and  he  exulted  in  the  fact  that  be 
was  the  first  Englishman  that  had  been  so 
honoured.  Soon  afler  he  won  the  Certifi- 
cate  from  "  tremendous  antagonists,"  among 
whom  was  Mr.  John  Henry  North,  after- 
wards distinguished  at  the  Irish  Bar  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Buxton,  who 
formed  a  friendship  for  him  which  lasted 
through  life,  described  him  as  a  man  of 
cheerful  temper,  elegant  taste,  and  captivat- 
ing manners.  He  was  a  Conservative,  and 
feu  a  victim  to  his  exertions  in  Parliament 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
In  1805,  he  and  his  friend  North  became 
members  of  the  **  Historical  Society,"  an  in- 
stitution connected  with  the  University,  in 
which  the  most  exciting  nublic  questions 
were  then  seriously  debated,  and  in  which 
Plunket,  Bushe,  and  other  distinguished  men 
cultivated  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Here 
Mr.  Buxton  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  not 
only  carried  off  several  premiums,  but  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded 
him.  At  College  nothing  but  good  fortune 
attended  him.  His  industry  and  persever. 
ance  enabled  him  to  win  every  prize  for 
which  he  contended.  He  got  the  Certificate, 
and  "  Valde  in  Omnibus.'^ 

All  this  he  ascribed  to  his  Earlham  visit 
and  nothing  else,  and  especially  to  one  mem- 
ber of  that  happy  circle,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged.  At  her  feet  he  laid  his  thirteen 
premiums,  and  the  gold  medal,  the  highest 
honour  of  Trinity  College,  together  with 
four  silver  medals  from  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  when  he  had  taken 
out  hb  degree,  he  received  the  highest  possi- 
ble proof  of  esteem  from  his  fellow  students. 
He  was  invited  to  represent  the  University 
in  Parliament.  This  honour  he  declined, 
for  reasons  which  are  thus  stated  by  him- 
self:— 

*<On  May  18,  1807,  I  obtained  the  object  of 
my  tong  attachment  [Hannah,  fifth  daughter  of 
Mr.  Gumey],  having  refused,  in  consequence  of 
the  prospect  of  this  niirriage,a  most  beooarable 
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token  of  the  esteem  of  the  University  of  DnUin. 
The  prospect  was  indeed  flattering  to  youthfnl 
ambition — ^to  become  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  my  constituents  men  of  thought  and  educa- 
tion, and  honour  and  principle — my  companions, 
my  competitors — those  who  had  known  me  and 
observed  me  for  years.*' 

Mr.  Buxton's  expectations  in  regard  to 
the  Irish  property  were  disappointed,  and 
he  found  that  his  fortunes  must  depend  upon 
his  own  exertions.  After  deliberate  consi- 
deration, he  relinquished  the  idea  of  follow, 
ingthe  profession  of  the  law,  and  entered  into 
negotiations  in  different  quarters,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  himself  in  business.  In 
after  life,  when  referring  to  this  period,  he 
said — "I  longed  for  any  employment  that 
would  produce  me  a  hundred  a  year,  if  I  had 
to  work  twelve  hours  a  day  for  it.*' 

After  a  year  spent  in  anxiety,  he  was 
offered  a  situation  in  Truman's  Brewery, 
with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  partner 
after  three  years*  probation.  This  offer  he 
joyfully  accepted,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  ardour  to  his  new  occupation.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  he  succeeded  Mr.  Han- 
bury  in  the  occupation  of  a  house  connected 
with  the  brewery,  in  Spitalfields,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years,  and  where,  by  his 
energy  and  talent  for  business,  he  greatly 
improved  the  establishment  with  which  hLs 
name  has  been  ever  since  connected.  In 
1811  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner;  and 
during  the  ensuing  seven  years  he  was  al- 
most  wholly  devoted  to  his  business.  The 
success  which  crowned  his  exertions  mate- 
rially  paved  his  way  to  public  life.  He 
was  gradually  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  attending  in  person  to  the  details  of  the 
management,  but  continued  to  take  a  part  in 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  concern. 

His  mother  used  to  set  before  him  the 
idea  o^  taking  up  some  great  causCy  by  which 
he  might  produce  the  happiness  of  man. 
He  did  not  forget  her  lessons ;  and  he  was 
now  reminded  of  them  by  an  acquaintance, 
which  ripened  into  friendship,  with  the 
Quaker  philosopher  and  philanthropist, 
William  Allen,  who  initiated  him  into  some 
of  those  questions  to  which  his  after  life  was 
80  usefully  devoted.  Among  these  the 
Bible  Society,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor 
weavers  of  Spitalfields,  first  occupied  his 
attention. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
his  public  labours,  we  may  briefly  advert  to 
Mr.  Buxton's  religious  character,  that  the 
reader  may  see  with  what  principles  and 
spirit  he  assumed  his  mission  of  philanthropy, 
for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  by  tempera- 
niMit  and  education. 

His  w»verence  for  the  Word  of  God  was 


imbibed  from  his  mother,  and  he  retained  it 
in  a  remarkable  degree  through  life.  He 
read  it  habitually  and  prayerfully,  and 
bowed  implicitly  to  its  authority.  Indeed 
his  Church  friends  complained  that  he  was 
led  by  this  feeling  to  disparage  human 
teaching  unduly,  calling  it  ''  the  Bible  and 
water.'  His  views  of  religion  had  not  be- 
come decided  and  clear  till  1811,  when  he 
began  to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Pratt  in  Wheeler  Chapel,  Spitalfields, 
to  whose  preaching  he  attributed  his  first 
real  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  He  himself  says — "  It  was 
much,  and  that  of  vast  moment,  that  I  here 
learned  from  Mr.  Pratt."  He  wrote  to  that 
excellent  clergyman  thirty  years  afterwards 
— ^**  Whatever  I  have  done  in  my  life  for 
Africa,  the  seeds  of  it  were  sown  in  my 
heart  in  Wheeler  Street  Chapel." 

These  seeds  found  in  his  mind  a  conge- 
nial soil.  His  strong  love  of  truth,  his  sus- 
ceptibility, his  conscientiousness,  his  inte- 
grity, his  dislike  of  show  and  pomp,  and 
empty  forms,  his  decided  turn  for  the  sub- 
stantial, the  practical,  and  the  useful,  his 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  whatever  cause 
he  took  up,  and  his  power  of  vividly  real- 
izing the  grand  results  of  present  labour  in 
the  distant  future,  all  gave  assurance  that 
neither  the  "way-side,  nor  the  "stony 
ground,"  nor  the  ground  overrun  with  briers 
and  weeds,  would  furnish  a  fit  emblem  of 
his  heart — but  rather  the  good  ground 
where  truth  brought  forth  a  hundr^-fold. 
We  are  everywhere  struck  in  these  me- 
moirs with  the  deeply  religious  feeling,  the 
strong  faith  and  fervent  prayerfulness, 
which  animated  him  in  all  his  public  la- 
bours. Whatever  he  did,  he  did  earnestly 
as  unto  God.  He  acted  throughout  on  his 
own  motto—"  Whatsoever  thyliand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  *  A  portion  of 
another  text  expresses  his  habit  of  concen- 
trating his  energies  on  one  object — bringing 
them  with  burning  power  to  a  focus — "  TMe 
one  thing  I  do"  But  when  this  one  thing 
was  done,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  another, 
and  pursue  it  with  an  all-absorbing  zeal  till 
it  was  finished.  And  then  he  was  prompt, 
with  the  humility  of  a  child,  to  ascribe  all 
the  glory  to  Crod ;  and  to  give  more  than 
the  due  share  of  honour  to  his  fellow-la- 
bourers. 

Let  the  reader  who  never  saw  Mr.  Bux- 
ton imagine  these  principles — this  noble 
character— embodied  in  a  commanding  per- 
son [he  was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
with  a  powerful  frame,  and  broad  chest], 
with  a  benevolent  and  highly  intellectual 
expression  of  countenance,  a  full-toned 
Yoice,  a  manly  and  playful  eloquence,  car- 
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lying  away  with  its  current  of  earnest 
thought  the  most  fastidious  of  audiences, 
and  he  will  have  before  him  the  illustrious 
Emancipator  of  the  Negroes. 

In  November,  1810,  Mr.  Buxton  made  his 
first  speech  in  public,  in  behalf  of  the  Spi. 
talfields  weavers,  who  were  then  in  great 
distress.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  Mansion 
House.  The  statistics  of  misery,  and  the 
forcible  appeals  which  it  contained,  pro- 
duced a  great  impression.  **  By  this  one 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,"  says  the 
Report  of  the  Spitalfields  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, "  £43,309  were  raised."  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  so  pleased  with  the  spirit  of 
the  meeting,  that  he  sent  £5000. 

Mr.  Buxton  was  now  *Maunched  upon 
that  stream  of  labour  for  the  good  of  others, 
along  which  his  course  lay  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life." 

In  1817  he  went  over  to  France  to  assist 
in  establishing  a  branch  of  the  Bible  Socie- 
ty at  Paris.  In  the  passage  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  he  reflected  on  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  spent  on  fortifications  by  the  two 
greatest  nations  in  Europe,  **  not  to  promote 
civilization  or  happiness,  but  for  purposes  of 
mutual  hostility,  defiance,  aggression,  and 
bloodshed."  He  wondered  that  the  respeo* 
tive  rulers  should  have  found  it  expedient  to 
keep  the  people  twenty-three  years  cutting 
each  other's  throats,  and  that  we  should  so 
often  have  illuminated  at  the  joyful  intelli 
gence  that  10,000  of  our  lively  neighbours 
were  killed,  and  20,000  wounded.  He 
found  religion  in  a  low  state  in  France — 
the  Protestants  sadly  indifferent,  and  the 
Catholics  either  "  quite  philosophically  care- 
less, or  thoroughly  bigoted."  The  difiicul 
ties  which  the  restraints  of  Grovemment  in- 
terposed in  the  establishment  of  the  Bible 
Society,  made  him  feel  with  Baxter,  "  how 
great  a  sin  tyranny  is." 

About  this  time  he  published  a  work  on 
Prison  discipline,  containing  a  painful  ex- 
posure of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals in  our  jails ;  a  subject  to  which  his  at- 
tention was  more  earnestly  directed  by  the 
labours  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Fry.  The 
book  went  through  six  editions  the  first 
year,  and  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to 
the  public  feeling  on  the  subject.  It  was 
praised  in  very  strong  terms  in  the  House 
of  Comnrwns  by  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and 
called  ft»rth  a  congratulatory  letter  from 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  ft  was  translated  into 
French ;  it  led  to  reformation  in  the  wretch 
edly  conditioned  jails  of  Madras — and  found 
its  way  even  to  Turkey. 

At  the  general  election  in  1818,  Mr.  Buxton 
was  returned  for  Weynwuth,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represmit  for  many  years.    On 


entering  Parliament,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gumey 
wrote  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to 
stick  to  "  sound  Whiggism"  to  aid  the  great 
work  of  education  and  reform  that  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  to  take  special 
care  to  avoid  "/Ac  spirit  of  Toryism,^* — 
"  which  bears  the  worst  things  with  endless 
apathy,  because  they  are  old  ;  and 
with  which  reason  and  even  humanity  are 
nothing,  and  the  authority  of  creatures 
as  fallible  as  ourselves  everything." 

He  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  first  debate  of  importance  at  which 
he  was  present.  The  subject  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Manchester  Magistrates  on  the 
occasion  of  the  riot  at  Peterloo : — 

**  We  have  hod  a  wonderful  debate.  Really 
it  has  raised  my  idea  ol  the  capacity  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  human  mind.  All  the  leaders 
spoke,  and  almost  all  outdid  themselves. 
Bnt  Burdett  stands  first ;  his  speech  was  abso- 
lately  the  first,  and  the  clearest,  and  the 
finest  display  of  masterly  understanding  that 
I  ever  heard;  and  with  shame  I  ought  to  eon* 
fess  it,  be  did  not  utter  a  sentence  with  which  I 
could  not  agree.  Canning  was  second ;  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  eloquence  and  senses 
this  was  the  difierenee  between  him  and  Bur- 
dett. He  was  exquisitely  eleffant,  and  kept  the 
tide  of  reason  and  argument,  urony,  joke,  mveo- 
tive,  and  declamation  flowing,  without  abate- 
ment, for  nearly  three  hours.  Plunkett  was 
third :  he  took  hold  of  poor  Mcintosh's  argu- 
ment, and  griped  it  to  death,  ingenious,  subtle, 
yet  clear  and  bold,  and  putting  with  the  most 
logical  distinctness  to  the  House,  the  errors  of 
his  antagonist  Next  came  Brougham — and 
what  do  you  think  of  a  speech,  in  which  the 
fourth  man  could  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  three  till  five  in  the  morning,  after 
a  twelve  hours'  debate?  Now  what  was  the 
impression  made  on  my  mind,  you  will  ask. 
First,  I  voted  with  Ministers,  because  1  cannot 
bring  myself  to  subject  the  Manchester  Ma^s- 
trates  to  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  ;  but  nothung 
has  shaken  my  convictions  that  tne  MagistrateSi 
Ministers,  ana  dl,  have  done  exceedingly  wrong. 
I  am  clear  I  voted  right ;  and  inde^  I  never 
need  have  any  doubts  when  I  vote  with  Minis* 
ter8,the  bias  being  on  the  other  side." — ^P.  81. 

He  further  expresses  his  opinion  on  tins 
subject  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  C.  Bux- 
ton, Esq.  : — 

*'  I  auite  agree  with  you  in  reprobating  the 
Radicals.  I  am  persuaded  that  their  ob^ctte 
the  subversion  of  religion  and  the  constiiutioii* 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  vote  for  any  measure  by 
which  the  exerticms  of  their  leaders  may  be  sup- 
pressed ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  much  differ  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  those  measures.  I  most  strongly  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates  at  Man- 
chester ;  and  I  equally  condemn  the  conduct  d 
the  Ministers,  in  giving  them  public  thanks ;  and 
I  think  in  future  as  well  as  in  common  prudence, 
that  wretched  affidr  ought  to  be  strictly  scruti- 
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nized,  and  it  will  be  very  awkward  if  these  Ma- 
gistrates, having  been  thanked,  deserve  to  be 
punished." 

These  avowals  seem  hardly  consistent 
with  the  vote  for  Ministers,  and  it  is  the  only 
passage  in  his  parliamentary  course  which 
needs  explanation. 

In  the  year  1819  he  took  up  the  question 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  having  seconded  a 
motion  for  a  committee  on  the  criminal  laws 
made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  was  very  effective  ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  House  came  up 
and  introduced  themselves  to  him.  His 
sterling  sense,  his  good  language,  his  strong 
facts,  and  earnest  manner,  gave  universal 
satisfaction,  and  greatly  prepossessed  the 
House  in  his  favour. 

^Hie  speeches  were  not  sparkling  or  splendid ; 
their  end  was  utility  ;  the  ornaments  clearness, 
force,  and  earnest  feeling.  He  usually  bestowed 
much  care  in  preparation ;  not  in  embellishing 
the  style,  but  in  bringing  together  supplies  of 
fi^ots,  and  marshalling  Uiem  in  one  strong  line  of 
argument.  Speaking  as  he  did  from  the  heart, 
aiM  for  the  most  part  on  subjects  which  appealed 
to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  judgment,  he 
sometimes  rose  into  passages  of  impassioned  de- 
clamation ;  but  the  usual  character  of  his  oratory 
was  the  succinct  and  business-like  statement  of 
the  matter  in  hand."— P.  86. 

Sir  Powell  Buxton  voted  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishments  in  all  cases  except 
murder.  During  the  preceding  age  the 
Legislature  had  been  peculiarly  blood- 
thirsty. 

**  There  are  persons  living,"  he  said,  '*at 
whose  birth  the  criminal  code  contained  less  than 
sixty  capital  oflences,  and  who  have  seen  that 
number  quadrupled ;  who  have  seen  an  act  pass 
making  oflences  capital  by  the  dozen  and  by  the 
score ;  and  what  is  worse,  bundling  up  together 
oflences  trivial  and  atrocious — some  nothing  short 
of  mnrder  in  malignity  of  intention,  and  others 
nothing  beyond  a  civil  trespass  ;  I  say  bundling 
together  this  ill-assorted  and  incongruous  pack- 
age, and  stamping  upon  it, '  death  without  nene- 
fit  of  clergy.'  The  law,  by  declaring  that  *  cer- 
tain crimes  should  be  punished  by  death,'  had 
declared  that  they  should  not  be  punished  at  all. 
The  bow  had  been  bent  till  it  had  snapped  asun- 
der. The  Acts  which  were  intended  to  prevent 
evil  had  proved  Acts  of  indemnity,  and  free  par- 
don to  the  fraudulent  and  the  thief^  and  Acts  of 
min  and  destruction  to  many  a  Mr  trader." 

The  following  year  the  Committee  brought 
in  its  report,  and  the  result  was  a  bill  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  cases  of 
forgery.  A  speech  of  Mr.  Buxton's  on 
this  bill  excited  great  interest  at  the  time. 


"  The  drift  of  it  was  to  prove  that  the  law  as 
it  stood  was  at  once  inhuman  and  ineffective; 
that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  induced 
judges  and  jurors  to  strive  tor  an  acquittal,  and 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  greater  penalty  was 
therefore  more  readily  incurred  than  the  certain- 
ty of  the  lesser  one. 

** '  Kill  your  father,'  he  exclaimed,  *  or  a  rabbit 
in  a  warren,  the  penalty  is  the  same !  Destroy 
three  Kinffdoras  or  a  hop-vine,  the  penalty  is  the 
same !  Meet  a  gipsy  on  the  highroad,  keep  com- 
pany with  him,  or  kill  him,  tne  penalty  is  the 
same !' " 

The  result  of  this  system  was  that  ia 
twelve  years  crime  had  increased  fourfold. 
In  1611  the  punishment  of  death  for  steal- 
ing from  bleaching.greens  was  abolished, 
rather  as  a  concession  to  the  folly  of  the 
bleachers  than  as  a  dictate  of  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament.  By  the  result,  however, 
that  wisdom  was  confounded ;  for,  whereas 
before  the  mitigation  of  the  law  this  offence 
had  been  as  rife  as  other  capital  offences, 
since  that  mitigation  all  the  capital  offences 
had  increased  prodigiously  (some  elevenfold) 
— while  this  offence  had  decreased  ttoo- 
thirds.— (^?.  110.) 

The  reason  is  obvious.  When  the  pe- 
nalty was  not  Ufcj  the  injured  were  ready 
to  prosecute,  witnesses  did  not  hesitate  to 
certify  what  they  had  seen,  juries  brought 
in  verdicts  according  to  the  evidence,  mind* 
ful  of  their  oath — and  judges  did  not  listen 
to  the  technical  quibbles  by  which  the  guilty 
might  escape.  It  is  surprising  what  an  ef- 
fect a  small  degree  of  uncertainty  has  in 
increasing  crime  ;  and  uncertainty  must 
always  be  the  result  of  too  much  severity. 
Henry  VIII.  hanged  72,000  persons  for 
robbery  alone  ;  yet  Sir  Thomas  More  won- 
ders that  "  while  so  many  thieves  were 
daily  hanged,  so  many  still  remained  in  the 
country,  robbing  in  all  places." 

"Queen  Elizabeth  hanged  500  criminals  a 
year,  yet  complains  bitterly  that  the  people  will 
not  carry  out  ner  laws :  and  was  obliged  to  ap- 
point stipendiary  magistrates  to  inflict  these  pe- 
nalties. We  find  from  Strype  that  the  people 
would  not  prosecute,  and  tm  magistrates  would 
notact"— P.  111. 

<< '  It  is  a  fact,'  says  Mr.  Buxton, '  that  600 
men  were  condemned  to  death  last  year  upon 
statutes  passed  within  the  last  century.''  One  of 
the  worst  eflbcts  of  the  sanguinary  system  of 
punishment  was  the  prevalence  of  peijury  among 
jurymen.  The  following  passage  is  not  without 
importance  at  the  present  time,  as  throwing  light 
on  some  recent  discussions  on  our  jury  system : 
— After  giving  a  number  of  instances  wtere  ju- 
ries had  clearly  perjured  themselves  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  prisoners,  he  adds,  *  I  hold  in  my 
hand  1200  cases  of  a  similar  description.  Is  it 
then  policy  or  prudence — ^I  say  nothing  of  its 
wickedness — to  tamper  with  what  is  so  very  de- 
licate, or  even  to  permit  the  reputation  of  that 
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ottb  to  be  impaired*  or  any  stalo  to  be  cast  upon 
its  parity  7  But  when  the  public  see  twelve  re- 
spectable men  in  open  court,  in  the  face  of  day, 
in  the  presence  of  a  Judge,  calling  God  to  wit- 
ness that  they  will  give  their  veraict  according 
to  the  evidence,  and  Uien  declaring  their  belief  in 
things,  not  merely  very  strange  or  uncommon, 
but  actual  physiod  impossibilities-— absolute  mi- 
racles, wilder  than  the  wildest  legends  of  monkish 
superstition — ^what  impression  on  the  public  mind 
must  be  made,  if  not  this,  that  there  are  occa- 
sions in  which  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  com- 
mendable, to  ask  God  to  witness  a  palpable  and 
egregious  fidsehood  V  " — ^P.  113. 

In  spite  of  facts  and  reasoniDgs  like  these, 
and  at  a  time  when  230  offences  were  pu- 
nishable with  death,  the  bill  for  exempting 
forgery  from  the  number  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1822,  Sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh brought  forward  the  question  again, 
and  proposed  certain  resolutions  on  the  cri- 
minal code,  which  were  rejected  in  1823 ; 
and  he  and  his  friends  were  still  struggling 
against  superior  force,  when  Sir  R.  Peel,  on 
his  accession  to  office  in  1826,  undertook  the 
momentous  task  of  remodelling  the  whole 
penal  code. 

Mr.  Buxton  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  impressions  the  House  had  made  upon 
him,  and  his  position  and  pursuits  there,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  North,  whom  he 
wished  to  join  him. 

••I  do  not,"  he  says,  *•  wonder  why  so  many 
distinguished  men  have  failed  in  it.  The  speak- 
ing required  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind:  the 
House  loves  good  sense  andjcking,  and  nothing 
else;  and  the  objeet  of  its  ntter  aversion  is  that 
species  of  eloquence  which  is  called  Philippian. 
There  are  not  three  men  from  whom  a  fine  simile 
or  sentiment  would  be  tolerated.  All  attempts 
of  the  kind  are  punished  with  general  laughter. 
An  easy  flow  of  sterling  plain  sense  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  this,  combined  with  great  powers  of 
sareasm,  gives  Broufham  his  station.  Canning 
18  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  his  reasoning  is  sel- 
dom above  mediocrity;  but  then  it  is  recom- 
mended by  language  so  wonderfully  hi^pjr,  by 
a  manner  so  exquisitely  elegant,  and  by  wit  so 
clear,  so  pungent,  and  so  unpremeditated,  that 
he  continues  to  beguile  the  House  of  its  auste- 
rity. Tiemey  has  never  exerted  himself  much 
in  my  hearing.  Wilberforce  has  more  native 
eloquence  than  any  of  them;  but  he  takes  no 
pains,  and  allows  himself  to  wander  from  his 
aubjeet:  he  holds  a  very  higb  rank  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  House.  And  now  let  me  tell  vou 
a  secret.  These  great  creatures  turn  out,  when 
viewed  closely,  to  be  but  men,  and  men  with 
whom  you  need  not  fear  competition.  Come 
among  us,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  you 
do  not  hold  a  foremost  j^ace.  My  line  is  dis- 
tftietly  drawn.  I  care  but  little  about  party 
politics;  I  vote  as  1  like,  sometimes  f>ro  and 
aonetimes  eon;  but  I  feel  the  greatest  interest 
in  such  subjects  as  the  slave-trade,  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  prisons,  and  criminal  law.  To  these 


I  devote  myself,  and  I  should  be  quite  content 
never  to  give  another  vote  upon  a  party  ques- 
tion."—P.  89. 

The  slavery  question  obtained  most  of  hii 
attention,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
an  ardour  which  soon  made  him  the  recog- 
nised leader  of  the  Abolitionists  in  Parlia- 
ment. To  this  '* blessed  service"  he  was 
earnestly  invited,  in  an  impressive  letter 
from  the  venerable  Wilberforce  in  1821. 
AAer  thirty-three  years'  labour  in  the  cause, 
that  veteran  philanthropist  felt  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  and  that  a  successor  was  needed. 
That  cause  he  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Buxton  as 
his  "Parliamentary  heir-at-law."  Several 
causes  had  been  concurring  to  prepare  the 
latter  gentleman  for  this  "  holy  enterprise" 
— ^the  horror  of  slavery,  instilled  by  his  mo- 
ther in  boyhood — his  connexion  with  the  Af- 
rican Institution — the  dying  charge  of  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, the  beautiful,  the  eloquent,  the 
spiritual  Priscilla  Gumey,  who,  with  her 
last  pulse  and  last  breath,  pressed  his  hand 
and  said* — "  The  poor,  dear  slaves !"  His 
most  zealous  fellow-labourers  in  this  work 
were  the  two  Gumey s,  another  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Hoare,  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay,  a 
noble-minded  philanthropist,  and  a  prodigy 

for   information ^Dr.   Lushington,   whose 

sound  judgment  and  sagacity  wer^  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  Lord  Suffield,  who  la- 
boured  almost  alone  in  the  Upper  House. 

In  1828  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  es- 
tablished, Mr.  Buxton  being  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents;  and  the  committee  engaged 
warmly  in  the  task  of  collating  evidence, 
and  spreading  information  throughout  the 
country. 

«*  Public  feeling  was  soon  roused  into  activity, 
and  petitions  besan  to  flow  in — the  lead  was 
taken  by  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  presentation  of  their  appeal  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  should  be  the 
opening  of  the  Parliamentary  campaign." 

Mr.  Buxton  then  gave  notice,  that  on  th* 
15th  of  May  he  would  move.  That  the  House 
should  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
Slavery  in  the  British  (Colonies.  He  made 
his  motion  accordingly,  and  an  animated  de- 
bate ensued.  Mr.  Canning  proposed  and 
carried  certain  resolutions  as  an  amendment. 
Their  object  was  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation, so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rightk  and  privileges;  andthia 
was  to  be  accomplished  "  at  the  eariiest 
period  compatible  with  the  wellbeing  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the 
Colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  con- 
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^deration  of  the  interests  of  private  proper- 

Mr.  Buxton  replied  in  a  bold  and  power- 
ful vindication  of  the  rights  of  mankind  for 
the  enslaved  negroes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Ministerial  resolutions, 
circulars  were  sent  to  all  the  planters,  re- 
quiring them  to  do  the  most  reasonable  thinss 
that  could  be  imagined,  namely,  to  provide 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  Chris- 
tian education  for  their  slaves — ^to  put  an 
end  to  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  labour 
— to  allow  slaves  to  have  properly  by  law — 
to  legalize  their  marriages — ^to  restrain  the 
power  of  arbitrary  punishment — ^to  abolish 
the  corporal  punishment  of  females — to  ad- 
mit the  testimony  of  slaves  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice— to  abolish  the  use  of  the  driving-whip 
in  the  field,  6zc. 

These  demands  produced  the  fiercest  ex- 
citement in  the  West  Indians. 

^  Thoughts  were  openly  entertained  of  resist- 
ing the  innovations  of  the  Government  by  force 
of  arms.  It  was  even  proposed  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  country,  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  America.  They 
could  find  no  language  sufficiently  bitter  to  ex- 
press their  rancour ;  and  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tares  unanimously  refused  submission  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Government" — ^P.  137. 

When  the  Order  in  Council  reached  De- 
marara,  an  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the 
intelligence  from  the  black  population.  But 
exaggerated  rumours  got  abroad;  the  ne- 
groes found  the  "  great  king  of  England  " 
had  set  them  free,  and  they  refused  to  work. 
Compulsion  provoked  some  outrages  on  per- 
son and  property; — martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed.  Not  a  soldier  was  killed,  but  more 
than  100  negroes  were  shot,  47  were  subse- 
quently tried  and  executed,  and  in  a  week 
ten  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  lash,  some 
bein^  condemned  to  600  or  700  stripes. 
Smith,  the  Independent  missionary,  though 
perfectly  innocent,  was  illegally  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
and  the  Abolitionists  at  home  were  loaded 
with  abuse.  The  Government  were  intimi- 
dated, Canning  forfeited  his  pledge  to  enforce 
the  orders,  and  would  do  nothing.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1824,  Mr.  Buxton  wrote  thus : — 

**  The  degree  of— I  will  not  call  it  opposition, 
but  virulence  against  me— is  quite  surprising.  I 
much  question  whether  there  is  a  more  unpopu- 
lar individual  than  myself  in  the  House  just  at 
this  moment    For  this  I  do  not  care. 

**  The  slavery  Question  looks  wretchedly.  I 
begm  to  think  that,  opposed  as  we  are  by  the 
West  Indians,  deserted  bv  the  Grovemment,  and 
deemed  enthusiasts  by  the  public,  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  little  or  nothing;  however  I  rejoice 
that  we  have  tried."— P.  148. 


The  small  anti-slavery  party  were  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  and  vituperated  as  "  en- 
thusiasts" and  <<  saints."  Canning  resolved 
to  make  them  scape-goats,  and  some  timid 
counsellors  advised  that  his  attack  should  be 
received  in  silence.  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  ever 
confident  of  truth  and  freedom,  suggested 
words  of  encouragement,  and  Mr.  Buxton 
came  forward  nobly  in  defence  of  a  good 
but  odious  cause.  He  held  the  minister  to 
his  pledge,  and  said — 

^'I  know  how  reproaches  have  rung  in  my 
ears  since  that  pledge  was  given,  and  how  they 
will  ring  with  tenfold  fury  now  that  I  call  for  its 
fulfilment  Let  them  ring  I  I  will  not  purchase 
for  myself  a  base  indemnity  with  such  a  sting 
as  this  on  my  conscience." 

Amidst  these  discouraging  circumstances 
he  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  task 
of  procuring  digested  proofs  of  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  slaves  were  treated,  and  the 
rapid  decrease  of  the  black  populationi 
though  they  multiplied  fast  wherever  they 
were  free.    In  February,  1824,  he  writes — 

**  The  weight  of  business,  and  worse  still,  o 
thought,  which  overhangs  me  at  this  time,  is 
greater  than  I  ever  experienced  before.  I  am 
fatigued,  I  am  distressed  with  fatigue." 

The  tide  of  public  opinion  ran  high  against 
the  Abolitionists  ;  none  but  far-seeing  men  of 
sterling  principle  could  or  did  withstand  it. 
It  was  when  the  enemy  thus  came  in  like  a 
flood  that  Mr.  Buxton  again  lifted  up  hta 
standard  in  the  House  of  ComnrKNis,  where 
he  laid  bare  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the 
planters  and  their  agents.  He  was  well 
supported  by  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Evans, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforoe. 

On  the  1st  June,  1824,  Mr.  Brougham 
brought  forward  the  case  of  the  missionary 
Smith,  in  a  brilliant  and  powerful  speech  of 
four  hours'  length.  It  produced  a  great 
efifect  on  the  public  mind,  especially  the  por- 
tion  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary  forbearance  of  the  rebel  negroes,  in  the 
micjfst  of  provocations  too  exasperating  for 
human  nature  to  endure. 

This  debate  changed  the  current  of  pubUe 
opinion.  The  people  had  taken  part  with 
the  oppressors  through  ignorance.  The  West 
Indian  interest  then,  as  now,  could  command 
the  services  of  an  unscrupulous  and  power- 
ful press. 

**  The  nation,  which  before  had  partaken  of 
the  consternation  of  the  Government,  beean  to 
awaken  to  the  truth,  and  from  henceforSi  the 
reliffious  public  of  England  was  strongly  enlisted 
on  behalf^of  the  oppressed  missionaries  and  their 
persecuted  foUowers." 
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By  the  impartiality  of  this  perseoutiooy 
the  planters  managed  to  excite  the  abhor- 
fence  of  all  Evangelical  denominations  in 
this  country.  The  authorities  of  Barbadoes 
condemned  to  death  a  Wesleyan  missionary, 
Mr.  Shrewsbury,  for  the  imaginary  crime  of 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Buxton,  who  said  in 
the  House—"  1  never  received  from,  or 
wrote  to  him,  a  single  letter ;  nor  did  I  know 
that  such  a  man  existed,  till  I  happened  to 
take  up  a  newspaper,  and  there  read,  with 
some  astonishment,  that  he  ^as  going  to  be 
hanged  for  corresponding  with  me." 

A  tyranny  so  sanguinary,  and  so  blind  in 
its  fury,  aroused  the  public  conscience  as 
soon  as  its  deeds  were  known ;  and  the  state 
of  feeling  was  such,  that  even  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  long  resist — made  up, 
as  it  then  was,  of  "  West  Indians,  Govern- 
ment  men,  a  few  partisans,  and  a  few  sturdy 
Abolitionists."  On  the  1st  March,  1826, 
Mr.  Buxton  presented  the  London  petition, 
signed  by  72,000  persons. 

During  the  following  year  he  occupied 
himself  much  in  collecting  and  arranging 
evidence  on  the  Slave-trade  in  its  connexion 
with  the  Mauritius.  The  atrocities  that 
were  brought  before  him  in  this  inquiry — 
the  cruel  rending  of  family  ties — the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage — the  frightful  mortali- 
ty— produced  an  effect  on  his  benevolent 
heart  which  was  very  near  proving  fatal. 
He  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  with  an- 
ffuish  and  indignation,  that  he  several  times 
left  his  papers,  and  paced  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  lawn,  entirely  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  and  exclaiming  aloud,  "  Oh,  it  's 
too  bad ;  it 's  too  bad ! — I  can't  bear  it." 
On  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  remained 
unconscious  till  Wednesday,  when  he  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  recovery. 

''I  am  glad,"  said  he,  **  that  the  first  object  I 
noticed  was  my  wife.  I  well  remember  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  anxiety  apon  her  coantenance. 
To  her  delifffat  I  spoke  to  ber,  and  the  words  I 
nsed  were  those  which  expressed  my  unbounded 
aflfection  towards  her."— -P.  193. 

This  alarming  seizure  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation  among  all  his  friends ;  and 
the  Abolitionists,  in  the  greatest  solicitude, 
made  hourly  inquiries  about  his  health,  till 
he  was  pronounced  convalescent. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's  labours  in  connexion  with  the  Mauri- 
tius case  were  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

''Long  unnoticed  and  unchecked  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  home,  the  evil  bad  grown  op  and 
flourished ;  but  it  withered  in  a  day.    Those  who 


had  readily  joined  in  it  while  veiled  from  sight, 
now  shrunk  fit>m  the  light  which  fell  upon 
their  doings." 

In  this  good  work  Mr.  Buxton  derived 
great  assistance  from  Mr.  Jeremie,  a  gentle- 
man singularly  devoted  to  the  truth  and  the 
right,  without  any  selfish  regard  to  conse- 

Iuences,  who  had  held  a  public  ofiice  in  St. 
lucia,  but  had  there  ruined  his  prospects 
by  the  boldness  with  which  he  str.uggled 
against  the  ill  treatment  of  the  slaves. 

For  three  years  the  question  of  Colonial 
Slavery  was  suffered  to  rest ;  but  public 
opinion  was  gaining  strength,  and  the  agita- 
tion was  becoming  more  popular.  If,  said 
Mr.  Buxton,  in  1827,  "  a  man  had  a  large 
share  of  reputation,  he  would  lose  the  greater 
part  of  it.  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
slaves ;  if  he  had  a  moderate  share,  he 
would  lose  all."  But  it  was  not  so  in  1830. 
The  Anti-Slavery  feeling  had  gained  ground, 
and  the  planters  had  lost  the  public  sym- 
pathy. 

**  They  had  burled  back  the  quiet  suj^ffestions 
of  Government  with  every  expression  of  defiance 
and  contempt — they  had  punished  the  rebel  ne- 
groes with  a  severity  which  shocked  every  feeling 
of  humanity — they  had  condemned  Smith  to  the 
ffallows,and  thus  turned  the  Independents  against . 
Uiem — they  forced  Shrewsbury  to  fly  for  his  life, 
and  the  Wesleyans  were  aroused — the  Baptist 
chapels  were  r^ed  to  the  fl;round,  and  the  Bap- 
tists became  their  enemies.'^?.  243. 

It  was  now  felt  that  the  idea  of  mitigating 
slavery  was  hopeless.  It  was  useless  to 
think  any  more  of  lopping  oflTthe  branches. 
There  was  a  fixed  determination  to  root  out 
the  abomination  thoroughly  and  at  once.  This 
determination  was  greatly  strengthened  by  a 
meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  Mr. 
(now  I^rd)  Jeffrey  made  an  eloquent  speech, 
urging  the  meeting  to  aim  at  nothing  ^ort 
of  "  abolishing  slavery  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable  period."  But  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson 
broke  in  with  a  vehement  protest  against 
any  further  pretexts  for  delay,  exclaiming — 
"  We  ought  to  tell  the  Legislature  plainly 
and  strongly  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
property  in  man — that  there  are  800,000  in- 
dividuals sighing  in  bondage  under  the  in- 
tolerable evils  of  West  Indian  slavery,  who 
have  as  good  a  right  to  be  free-  as  we  our- 
selves  have — that  they  ought  to  be  free — and 
that  they  must  be  made  free." 

This  bold  expression  of  Christian  and 
manly  sentiment  caused  the  meeting  to  se- 
parate in  confusion,  but  only  to  reassemble 
a  few  days  later,  '<  when  a  most  eloquent 
speech  having  been  made  by  Dr.  Andrew 
ThomsoUi  a  petition  for  imniediate  emancL> 
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pation  was  adopted,  to  which  22,000  signa- 
tures were  rapidly  subscribed." — P.  248. 

But  Government  was  still  for  using  gentle 
treatment  with  the  planters,  for  humouring 
their  prejudices,  and  trusting  to  their  good 
intentions,  as  if  they  had  any.  "  If  patience 
be  a  virtue,  then  was  the  administration  most 
virtuous,  with  such  fortitude  did  they  submit 
to  the  suffering  of  the  slaves.'*  They  knew 
that  the  slaves  were  cruelly  ill-treated — 
having  no  legal  redress  for  any  wrongs  in- 
flicted on  them,  and  being  compelled  to  work, 
in  Jamaica,  for  example,  nineteen  hours  a  day 
during  crop-time,  and  fourteen  and  a  half 
at  other  seasons,  with  intervals  for  rest  and 
food  amounting  to  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Still  in  the  charitable  eye  of  Government, 
the  masters  were  humane  and  honourable 
men,  from  whom  all  desirable  ameliorations 
might  be,  in  due  time,  expected.  They  might 
as  well  have  waited  for  the  negro's  skin  to 
turn  white ! 

In  the  four  "Crown  colonies,"  Demerara, 
Berbice,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia,  where 
slavery  was  mildest,  and  where  some  miti- 
gations had  been  enforced,  the  registered 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  magistrates  in 
the  two  years  1828-9  amounted  to  68,921, 
of  which  25,094  were  inflicted  upon  females. 
Allowing  the  legal  number  of  25  stripes  for 
each  punishment,  we  have  an  aggregate  of 
1,350,000  stripes  inflicted  by  the  magistrates 
in  these  four  colonies  alone,  and  this  on  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  planters  themselves 
—P.  253. 

Captain  S.  Hodgson,  in  his  "  Truths  from 
the  \Vest  Indies,"  shows  what  slavery  was, 
and  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  true  secret 
of"  West  Indian  distress,*'  about  which  we 
hear  so  much  at  present. 

^  There  are  few  honA  Jide  proprietors  resident 
on  the  spot;  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  are 
mortgaged  to  nearly  their  full  value,  and  are  su- 
perintended by  some  of  the  mortgagees  or  their 
agents.  These  people  have  no  idea  beyond 
grinding  out  of  the  property  the  largest  possible 
sum  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  eventual  ruin  they  must  entail  by 
the  overworking  of  the  soil;  and  having  no 
sjrmpathy  for  the  slaves,  whom  thev  literally  re- 
l^rd  as  cattle,  they  think  alone  oi  the  present 
gain  to  themselves.  Where  the  proprietor  re- 
aides,  1  have  generally  observed  him  kind,  and 
his  people  happy  and  contented.** 

No  wonder  then  that  the  population  de- 
creased with  awful  rapidity.  During  ten 
years,  the  slaves  of  the  fourteen  sugar- 
growing  colonies  diminished  to  the  number 
of  45,800  persons,  while  the  free  black  po- 
pulation in  Demerara  had  (exclusive  of 
manumissions)  doubled  in  fourteen  years ; 
and  the  free  negroes  of  Hayti  had  increased 


520,000  in  twenty  years:  i.e.  their  num- 
bers had  more  than  doubled.  In  1831,  Mr. 
Buxton  dwelt  upon  this  fact  in  a  powerful 
speech.  He  showed  that  the  law  of  nature, 
which  is  too  strong  for  climate,  for  war,  for 
savage  life,  for  vice  and  misery,  yields  at 
once  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  slaves. 

**  Where  the  blacks  are  free  they  increase. 
But  let  there  be  a  change  in  only  one  circum- 
stance, let  the  population  be  the  same  in  every 
respect,  only  let  them  be  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men, and  the  current  is  immediately  stopped." 

His  Biographer  adds — 

**  The  appalling  fact  was  never  denied,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  was  800,000 : 
in  1830  it  was  700,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  in  twenty, 
three  years  it  had  diminished  by  100,000.  ui 
1834,  when  emancipation  took  place,  the  law  of 
nature  resumed  its  force,  the  population  beffan 
to  increase,  and  the  census  of  1844  proves  that 
in  the  twelve  previous  years  the  black  population 
in  fourteen  of  the  islands  had  iTicreased  by 
64,000."— P.  261. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  Abolition,  the  cruelties 
of  the  planters  increased,  and  also  their 
rancour  against  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  negroes,  as,  to  adopt  their  own  words, "  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  slavery.** 
At  length  it  became  evident  that  in  a  very 
short  time  there  would  be  a  general  revolt 
of  the  negroes,  the  consequences  of  which 
would  be  fearful.  A  partial  insurrection 
in  Jamaica  brought  on  the  crisis,  and  made 
the  wrath  of  the  planters  overflow  all  bounds. 
They  were  resolved  to  extinguish  Chris- 
tianity in  the  island  ;  accordingly  they  de- 
stroyed seventeen  chapels,  and  inflicted  on 
the  pastors  and  their  flocks  every  species  of 
cruelty  and  insult. 

**I  stake  my  character,"  said  Mr.  Buxton, 
**  on  the  accuracy  of  the  fact,  that  negroes  have 
been  acourffed  to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  no. 
charged  wiUi  any  crime,  save  that  of  worshipiung 
their  God." 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Knibb  and  Burchell 
were  banished,  and  arrived  in  England  at 
the  very  juncture  when  their  evidence  be* 
fore  the  Parliamentary  Committees,  then 
sitting  in  both  Houses,  was  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  Committees  reported: — Two 
points  seemed  established — 1.  That  there 
was  no  remedy  for  slavery  but  extirpation ; 
2.  That  its  abolition  was  safe.  The  Re- 
form Bill  had  passed — a  Reform  Ministry 
were  in  Downing  Street,  and  they  undertook 
and  accomplished  the  great  work  of  emaor 
cipation  ;  but  it  r^uired  the  most  strenuoas 
and  determined  em>rt8  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
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party  in  the  House,  and  out  of  doors,  to  pro- 
cure a  satisfactory  measure.  Mr.  Buxton's 
firmness  and  fidelity  were  tried  more  by  the 
entreaties  of  ministerial  friends,  than  by  all 
the  fury  of  the  West  Indians.  On  the  day 
that  Mr.  Stanley  brought  in  his  bill,  July  6, 
1833,  he  wrote : — 

^  It  retains  the  apprenticeship  of  twelve  years, 
which  makes  me  reir  indignant,  and  would  make 
me  very  unhappy,  if  I  did  not  indulge  the  hope, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  beat  them  out  of  it  in 
committee.** 

He  moved  an  amendment  on  this  point, 
and  suggested  one  year  as  a  sufiicient  ap. 
prenticeship.  The  amendment  was  lost  by 
a  minority  of  .only  seven.  Mr.  Howley  then 
consented  to  reduce  the  term  to  seven  years. 
Mr.  Buxton  voted  for  the  grant  of  £20,000,000 
to  the  planters;  but  persevered,  as  an 
amendment,  that  half  the  sum  should  be  re- 
tained  till  the  termination  of  the  appren- 
ticeship.  On  the  7th  August,  1833,  the  Bill 
passed  the  Lower  House,  and  went,  with  lit- 
tie  delay,  through  the  Lords. 

<'I  would,"  writes  Miss  Buxton,  **that  Mr. 
Wilberforoe  had  lived  one  fortnight  longer,  that 
my  father  might  have  taken  back  to  hunfu^Uadt 
the  task  he  gave  him  ten  years  ago !" 

The  efiect  of  the  news  in  the  West  Indies 
was  most  gratifying.  All  evil  prognostica- 
tions were  falsified  by  the  admirable  conduct 
of  the  negroes.  The  1st  of  August,  1834, 
was  spent  by  them  in  religious  exercises. 
There  was  the  profoundest  joy  and  gratitude, 
but  not  an  act  of  impropriety. 

Mr.  Buxton  refused  at  first  to  join  in  the 
subsequent  movement  against  the  appren- 
ticeship ;  but  he  was  constrained,  by  the 
undeniable  abuses  perpetrated  by  the  mas- 
ters,  to  admit  the  necessity  of  abolishing  it. 
They  broke  their  bargain.  They  took  the 
twenty  millions,  but  laboured  to  retain 
slavery  under  another  name.  They  had  no 
excuse  for  this.  The  negroes  acted  admirably 
— not  an  instance  of  provocation  did  they 
afibrd. 

/'My  expectations,"  says  Mr.  Buxton,  ''are 
surpassed.  God's  blessing  has  been  on  this 
perilous  work  of  humanity." 

He  greatly  rejoiced  when  the  apprentice, 
ship  was  abolished,  and  candidly  confessed 
that  he  had  been  quite  wrong  on  this  point. 
While  Joseph  Sturge  and  the  Anti-Slavery 
party  had  been  quite  right  on  this  score,  the 
planters  have  no  riffht  to  complain.  Had 
they  honestly  stood  oy  their  contract,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  Uie  full  benefit  of  the 
apprenticeship. 

VOL.   IX.  U 


Subsequently  Mr.  l^uxton  devoted  himself 
with  great  zeal  to  the  question  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  he  laboured  to  abolish,  by 
establishing  trade  and  commerce  and  Chvis- 
tian  Missions  in  Africa.  The  Aborigines  in 
that  continent  had  been  brought  under  his 
notice  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  with  whom 
he  co-operated  in  protecting  the  Hottentots. 
It  was  with  the  view  of  more  effectually  de- 
stroying  the  trafiic  in  slaves,  that  he  took 
such  an  active  part  in  getting  up  the  Niger 
Expedition,  which  he  watched  with  the 
liveliest  and  most  prayerful  interest,  and 
whose  melancholy  failure  overwhelmed  him 
with  sorrow.  Yet  it  was  the  climate  alone 
that  dashed  his  hopes.  In  every  other 
respect  his  expectations  were  fully  real- 
ized. 

He  felt  deeply  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  our  fellow-men  in  connexion  with 
European  colonization.  The  spirit  that  has 
more  or  less  actuated  those  who  have  pro- 
moted \X,  was  curiously  exemplified  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1652  the  first  Dutch  settlement 
was  formed,  and  "  the  curse  of  Christian 
neighbours"  fell  upon  the  helpless  owners 
of  the  land,  now  known  as  "Cape  Colony.'* 
Van  Kiebech  the  governor,  was  vexed  to  see 
so  many  fine  head  of  cattle  with  the  savages, 
and  he  writes  in  his  journal,  that  if  it  had 
been  allowed,  he  might  in  one  day  have  de- 
prived them  of  10,000  head.  With  150 
men  it  might  have  been  done,  as  the  natives 
came  unarmed,  not  having  the  least  suspicion 
that  white  men  and  Christians  could  be  dis- 
honest or  treacherous.  A  day  or  two  later, 
this  philosophic  governor  "  wondered  at  the 
ways  of  Providence,  which  permitted  such 
noble  animals  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
heathens." 

They  were  not  long  sufiered  to  retain 
them.  Their  rich  lands  and  herds  became 
the  spoiler's  prey.  This  peasantry,  once  so 
industrious,  so  frugal,  so  wealthy  in  flocks 
and  herds— so  honest  and  confiding — were 
gradually  subjected  to  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  the  Dutch  boors,  who  brought 
down  their  hearts  by  the  heaviest  labours, 
and  the  most  revolting  punishments. — 

''Beneath  this  ^nding  miseiy  their  numbers 
had  dwindled,  their  persons  had  become  dwarfed, 
and  their  minds  brutalized,  till  the  very  Negro 
Slaves  looked  down  on  them  as  lower  and  baser 
drad^s,  far  below  the  level  of  mankind."— 
P.  309. 

It  is  this  degradation  of  manhood  that  is 
the  chief  curse  of  tyranny,  and  that  makes 
it  so  great  a  sin.  Mr.  Buxton  had  the  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Hotten- 
tots liberated  by  our  Government,  through 
hiar  instrumentality.     A  resolution  of  the 
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£Iou8e  of  Commonsy  Which  he  regarded  as 
their  Magna  Charta,  was  carried  unaiuinous- 
ly  in  July,  1828.  Mr.  Buxton  expected 
that  a  thousand  blessings  would  accompany 
liberty,  and  he  was  right.  So  early  as  1832, 
we  find  the  following  testimony  borne  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  Kat  River 
settlement : — "  By  patient  labour,  with  man- 
ly moderation  and  Christian  temperance, 
they  have  converted  the  desert  into  a  fruit- 
ful  field." 

Colonel  Bell,  the  Government  Secretary 
of  the  Colony,  says  that  as  free  labourers 
and  small  farmers,  they  have  made  "  a  very 
surprising  progress.  A  large  portion  of  them, 
from  being  an  indolent,  intemperate,  and 
improvident  class,  have,  since  a  field  was 
opened  for  virtuous  ambition,  become  in- 
dustrious, sober,  and  prudent  in  their  con- 
duct." Colonel  Wade  bears  similar  testi- 
niony.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  to  whom  this 
people  is  under  the  deepest  obligation  for 
Ms  zeal  on  their  behalf,  thus  contrasts  the 
condition  of  the  bondsmen  with  that  of  the 
free,  and  the  pictures  are  very  suggestive, 
and  tell  us  that  we  should  never  despair  of 
any  tribe  of  mankind  however  degraded,  and 
that  vices  cmd  defects  which  we  are  ap- 
customed  to  ascribe  to  blood,  or  colour,  or 
malformation  of  the  skull  and  other  causes, 
are  really  the  faults  of  oppression  and  mal- 
treatment : — 

**  Regarded  by  the  Ne^rro  Slaves  as  only  fit  to 
be  their  drndges ;  despised  by  the  Cafires,  and  by 
all  the  natives  in  a  state  of  freedom ;  and  repre- 
sented by  traders  as  scarcely  possessing  the 
haman  form,  as  the  most  filthy  stupid  beings  in 
the  world,  as  scarcely  to  be  considered  belonging 
to  the  human  race,  the  Rat  River  now  presents  a 
scene  of  industry,  sobriety,  decency,  not  surpassed 
by  the  peasantry  of  any  country  in  Europe. 
They  are  building  themselves  good  houses,  they 
aie  very  decently  elotbed,  their  industry  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  their  enemies." 

They  travel  considerable  distances  to  at- 
tend  worship— profiting  much  by  their  re- 
ligious instruction  ;  and  their  children,  who 
are  acute  and  intelligent,  they  send  regular- 
ly to  the  mission  schools. 

With  all  his  zeal  for  Protestantism,  Mr. 
Buxton  never  swerved  from  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics:  he  voted  for  Emancipation  in 
1829.  And  though  sincerely  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  anxious  for  its 
influence  and  stability,  he  voted  for  the 
Appropriation  clause  in  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill  of  the  Whiffs.  In  regard  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland,  he  gave  eloquent 
expression  to  sentiments  which  are  not 
even  now  without  their  importance  and 
significance : — 


<«How  has  it  been,*'  he  asked,  ""that  truth 
itself,  backed  by  a  Protestant  establishment,  by  a 
Protestant  king,  a  Protectant  army,  a  Protestant 
parliament — that  truth  itself,  so  far  from  advane- 
inff,  has  not  kept  her  ground  against  error  7  My 
solution  of  the  question  is,  that  we  have  resorted 
to  force  where  reason  alone  could  prevail.  We 
have  forgotten  that  though  the  sword  may  do  its 
work — mow  down  armies,  and  subdue  nations — 
it  cannot  carry  conviction  to  the  understanding 
of  men ;  nay,  the  very  use  of  force  tends  to  create 
a  barrier  to  the  reception  of  that  truth  which  it 
intends  to  promote.  We  have  forgotten  that  there 
is  something  in  the  human  breast — no  base  or 
sordid  feeling,  the  same  which  makes  a  generous 
mind  cleave  with  double  afleetion  to  a  ^stressed 
and  injured  friend,  and  which  makes  men  cleave 
with  tenfold  fondness— deaf  to  reason,  deaf  to 
remonstrance,  reckless  of  interest,  prodisal  of  life 
— to  a  persecuted  religion.  I  charge  the  failure 
of  Protestant  truth  in  converting  the  Irish,  upon 
the  head  of  Protestant  ascendency.    *    ^    * 

"*  I  hke  the  bill,  and  shall  vote  for  it ;  first  be- 
cause tithe  is  adjusted ;  secondly,  because  stipend 
is  to  be  measured  by  duty ;  thirdly,  because  edu- 
cation is  to  be  granted.  I  like,  and  shall  vote  for 
the  bill,  lastly,  because  it  bears  no  affinity  to  the 
old,  overbearing  svstem  of  Protestant  ascendency ; 
and  because,  as  1  have  so  often  said,  it  gives  my 
faith  fair  play ;  because,  at  last,  the  Protestant 
religion  wi^l  do  herself  justice.  Stripped  of  her 
odious  disgnise,  she  will  appear  to  the  Irish  what 
we  know  she  is.  She  wili  appear  in  her  natural, 
her  peaceful,  her  charitable,  her  attractive 
character."— P.  391. 

In  the  same  enlightened  spirit  he  advo- 
cated the  new  system  of  National  Education. 
By  doing  so  he  gave  great  ofiTence  .to  his 
Church  friends,  who  ascribed  to  him  the 
wish  to  destroy  the  Establishment ;  but  had 
his  views  prevailed — had  the  Appropriation 
Clause  not  been  weakly  abandoned,  not  only 
would  the  Irish  Church  now  rest  upon  a 
firmer  foundation,  not  only  would  Protest- 
antism have  flourished  more  ;  but  most  of 
the  difliculty  which  has  since  beset  Irish 
Grovemment  would  have  been  obviated ;  and 
particularly  the  serious  embarrassments 
arising  out  of  the  Poor  Law  might  have  been 
avoided.  AVhat  a  long  train  of  calamitous 
consequences  may  follow  a  single  act  of 
expediency  imposed  b/  the  exigencies  of 
party! 

Though  death  had  more  than  once  made 
breaches  in  Mr.  Buxton's  family  circle,  and  . 
his  parental  afiTection,  which  was  unusually 
strong,  had  to  endure  heavy  shocks,  yet  no 
man  could  be  happier  in  his  domestic  re- 
lations, or  in  the  friends  that  surrounded 
him.  Frequently  in  his  private  meditatbns 
and  prayers,  and  in  his  correspondence,  he 
breaks  forth  in  earnest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  peculiar  blessings  thus 
conferred  on  him.  Like  other  great  men  of 
8imf>le  character  and  genial  spirit,  he  loved 
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to  unbend  with  Kttle  children,  to  mingle  in 
their  sports,  and  accoromodate  himself  to 
their  capacities;  and  accordingly  he  se* 
cored  their  confidence  and  love. 

In  1837,  he  lost  his  election  at  Wey- 
mouth, because  he  refused  to  open  public* 
bouses,  and  '<  lend"  money  to  the  extent  of 
j&lOOO.  This  event  caused  much  regret  to 
his  former  supporters,  who  presented  him 
with  a  gratifying  testimonial. 

From  no  less  than  twenty-seven  different 
places  were  proposals  made  to  him  to  stand 
as  a  candidate,  but  he  felt  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportune  repose  afforded 
him,  and  accordingly  declined  them  all.  In 
1839  and  1840,  he  made  a  journey  through 
France  and  Italy,  during  which  he  wrote  a 
number  of  interesting  letters,  describing  the 
scenes  he  passed  through.  At  Rome  he 
visited  the  prisons,  and  made  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  the  Pope  and  his  ministers  as 
to  their  improvement,  which  was  greatly 
needed. 

He  returned  to  England  in  tolerable 
health,  impatient  to  resume  his  African 
labours.  A  meeting  to  promote  the  civili- 
zation of  that  continent  was  held  on  the  Ist 
June,  1840,  in  Exeter  Hall,  Prince  Albert 
in  the  chair.  There  was  a  great  array  of 
the  nobility  present,  and  the  papers  described 
it  as  a  '*  most  grand  and  magnificent  dbplay 
of  national  feeling.''  Mr.  Buxton  moved 
the  first  resolution. 

Shortly  alter  this  meeting  of  the  African 
Civilization  Society,  Her  Majesty  conferred 
upon  him  the  rank  of  a  baronet,  without  any 
suggestion  to  that  effect  from  his  friends. 
No  man  was  better  entitled  to  such  an 
honour.  Though  no  longer  in  Parliament, 
he  was  still  busy  with  his  schemes  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  But  his  health  began  to  | 
decline,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- ' 
strain  the  activity  of  bis  temperament,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  valuable  life.  His 
time,  however,  was  come — he  had  fulfilled 
his  course  and  done  his  work.  His  last  days 
were  spent  in  exercises  of  ardent  devotion. 
His  confessions  of  unworthiness  and  repent- 
ance were  emphatic  and  often  repeated,  his 
trust  in  redeeming  love  unwavering,  and 
his  prayers  most  fervent.  On  its  being  re- 
marked  to  him,  when  near  his  departure, 
that  he  had  a  firm  hold  on  Christ,  he  replied 
in  a  clear  and  emphatic  manner,  *'  Yes,  in- 
deed I  have !  unto  eiemal  l^e." 

««On  the  19th  February,  1844,  he  was  verv 
much  exhausted,  but  tranqail  in  bodv  and  mind. 
Towards  the  afternoon,  symptoms  of  increasinff 
oppression  returned ;  and  as  the  evening  advanced 
it  was  evident  he  was  entering  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  He  sank  into  a  qniet  sleep, 
his  fiunity  coUectad  ronnd  his  bed— bot  no  k>nger 


to  be  recogoised  by  their  honoured  bead :  it  was 
only  to  watch  the  peacefal  departure  of  the  spirit 
He  lay  perfectly  still,  and  about  a  quarter  before 
ten  o*clock,  fell  asleep  in  his  Lord." — P.  689. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  ruined 
chancel  of  the  little  church  of  Overstrand. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton,  a  committee  was  formed  for  erect- 
ing a  testimonial  to  his  memoi^.  The  pro- 
ject was  warmly  approved.  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert  subscribed  jS50,  and  the  sum  of 
£2000  was  raised.  Of  this  the  sable  chil- 
dren of  Africa,  whom  his  labours  had  so 
greatly  blessed,  eagerly  contributed  £450^ 
chiefly  in  pence  and  half-pence.  The  tes- 
timonial is  to  be  a  full-length  statue  Texe- 
cuted  by  Mr.  F.  Thrupp'^,  to  be  placea  be- 
tween the  monuments  ot  Granville  Sharp 
and  William  Wilberforce,  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Die  Seherin  van  Prevorsi^  etc. 

Mitgetheilt  von  Justinus  Kbrnbr.     dte 

Auflage.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1838. 
2.  Arcanes  de  la  Vie  Fulure  divaileSf  etc* 

Par  M.  Alph.  Cahagnet.  Paris,  1848, 
S.  The  Night  Side  of  Nature.    By  Cathk- 

RiN£  Crowe.    In  2  volumes.    London, 

1848. 

In  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  man- 
kind,  when  alike  unguided  and  untrammelled 
by  a  definite  method  of  investigation,  has 
exhibited  the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  ex* 
istence  of  unembodied  spirits  in  general,  and 
in  that  of  disembodied  human  ones  in  par* 
ticular.  Nor  has  this  belief  or  half-belief 
always  been  dissociated  from  the  suppositioa 
that  such  spirits  occasionally  visit  or  revisit 
the  earth,  making  themselves  sensible  to 
people  yet  in  the  flesh.  It  is  upon  the  re- 
cords of  such  apparitions,  indeed,  that  it 
rests  its  claims  as  a  part  of  the  popular 
creed  of  the  world.  It  appears  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  curious  works  now  under  re- 
view, both  ghosts  and  ghost-seers  are  as 
plentiful  and  incontrovertible  as  ever.  We 
are  told  that  the  force  of  public  opinion^ 
fashioned  by  the  positive  or  rationalizing 
spirit  of  the  ignorant  present  time,  renders 
some  of  the  seers  and  believers  in  ghosts 
afraid,  and  others  of  them  ashamed  to  con- 
fess their  experiences  and  convictions ;  but 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  both  these  sorts' 
of  spiritualists  in  the  society,  of  every  grade 
and  kind,  of  the  nNserable  and  sense-be- 
clouded age  in  which  we  live  f  Moreover, 
not  only  did  Plato>  Plinyr  Ifenry  More, 
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Donne,  Matthew  Hale,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Addison,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies,  be- 
lieye  in  such  appearances,  but  there  is  actu- 
ally a  band  of  living  authors  on  the  subject. 
Among  *  the  Germans, '  Passavant  and 
Eschenmayer  and  Ennemoser,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Stilling  and  Kerner  and  Schubert, 
have  all  investigated  this  shadowy  question 
in  the  character  of  believers  ;  and  no  one, 
who  knows  anything  of  the  former  three  of 
those  men,  will  deny  the  great  ability  and 
vast  erudition  they  bring  to  the  discussion 
of  their  theories,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  weak-eyed  mysticism  of  Schubert,  Ker- 
ner, and  Jung-Stilling.  Such  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  most  important  fact  of 
the  existence  of  ghost-seers  and  ghost-be- 
lievers, implying  that  of  ghosts  to  see  and 
believe  in.  Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at 
the  other  side  of  the  subject. 

There  have  always  been  Sadducees  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  in  Jewry.  There 
have  everywhere  existed  Empirics,  or  men 
for  experience,  and  not  only  in  the  schools 
of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  these  men  who 
have  ever  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
poor  ghost.  True  to  the  sensuous  instinct, 
which  shapes  their  purely  phenomenal  sci- 
ence, they  have  impetuously  rejected  the 
conception  of  unincorporated  finite  spirits, 
as  at  once  nonentities  and  impossibilities. 
Admitting  only  phenomena,  as  observed  by 
the  healthy  sensation  and  the  healthy  con- 
sciousness  of  the  race ;  admitting  only  such 
phenomena,  ti^ether  with  generalizations 
drawn  from  such  phenomena,  into  their 
schemes  of  the  universe,  the  appearance  of 
incorporeal  spirits  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
human  nervous  systefh  has  infallibly  and 
necessarily  been  excluded  from  their  sys- 
tems.  This  merely  scientific  generation  of 
thinkers  ignores  the  very  evidence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  as  corrupted  and 
useless;  ghost-seeing  being  nothing  but  a 
disease,  ghost-seers  are  incapable  of  stating 
their  own  case  in  a  trustworthy  manner. 
There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  that  we  find  the  ingenuous  author- 
ess  of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature  confessing 
that,  after  all  that  has  been  experienced  and 
written  about  ghosts  and  ghost-seeing,  there 
is  nothing  like  scientific  evidence  of  the 
&cts  yet  forthcoming.  Full  of  faith  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  apparitions 
though  she  is,  she  candidly  allows  that,  so 
far  as  a  scientific  or  empirical  judgment  is 
ooncemed,  the  whole  subject  still  remains 
'  in  the  region  of  opinion.  Now  the  Sad- 
du^aic  spirit  gained  the  decided  and  all  but 
supreme  ascendency  oiudr  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  course  ot  the  last  century.  Even 
those  faithful  souls  who  continued  to  hold 


by  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  still 
more  those  who  only  thought  they  did  or 
pretended  to  do  so,  acquired  the  habit  of 
calling  everything  to  the  bar  of  concrete 
experience.  Rationalism  became  the  spirit 
of  all  criticism.  Positivism  was  the  exclu- 
sive methodology  of  the  age.  Wonders 
ceased,  for  everything  was  to  be  explained 
on  natural  principles.  Miracles,  witcbcrafl, 
philosopher's  stones,  elixirs  of  life,  powders 
of  attraction,  oracles  and  ghosts  had  been 
only  dreams  of  the  black  night,  or  mirages 
of  the  grey  morning ;  and  they  were  now 
banished  for  ever  from  the  horizon  of  life  by 
the  ascending  sun  of  civilization.  This 
bringing  down  of  every  asserted  thing  to 
the  measure  of  the  sensuous  experience  of 
the  age  was  easily  put  in  execution  upon 
ghostly  apparitions.  They  were  spectral 
illusions,  they  were  coincidences,  they  were 
peculiar  dreams,  they  were  this  and  they 
were  that.  One  thing  was  certain,  at  least, 
they  were  not  ghosts.  In  fine,  it  became  a 
mark  of  vulgarity  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
they  could  be  spirits.  Accordingly  it  is 
true  that,  to  the  present  hour,  very  few  peo- 
ple can  find  courage  enough  even  to  raise 
the  question  ! 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  change  has 
begun  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
The  positive,  experiential  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  been  questioned. 
Both  its  methodology  and  its  results  have 
been  being  weighed  in  the  balance,  and, 
in  the  sincere  judgment  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  new  time,  found  miserably  wanting. 
Accordingly  all  the  pristine  beliefs  and 
objects  of  inquiry,  which  it  had  rejected 
with  disdain,  are  now  come  in  for  re-exa- 
mination. All  its  negative  judgments  are 
to  be  revised,  ghost-seeing  among  the  rest. 
Thoughtful  men  are  no  longer  content  with 
denial :  they  begin  to  see  that  the  limited 
experiences  of  an  individual,  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual age,  constitute  no  criterion  for  those 
of  another  individual  or  another  age.  The 
best  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
becoming  sceptics,  in  the  sense  of  being 
considerers,  not  deniers.  The  whole  of 
society  is  as  usual  sharing  the  movenoent. 
There  is  a  danger  of  the  im methodical  mind, 
indeed,  swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
unreflective  credulity.  Rash  and  incapable 
writers  are  showing  the  example  of  unlearn- 
ing the  lesson  of  the  positive  school  or  epoch, 
and  going  right  back  into  the  younger 
age,  the  more  elementary  school  that  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  clear  that  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  ghost  question  is  not  now  to  be 
settled  exactly  as  our  grandfathers  did  it, 
and  the  views  of  our  fathers  to  be  left  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question,  as  if  they,  for- 
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sooth,  had  lived  in  vain.  That  were  no- 
thinr  less  than  a  kind  of  dotage  or  second 
childhood  of  the  human  mind;  a  second 
childhood  wanting  the  beanty,  innocence, 
and  boundless  promise  of  the  first.  Nobody 
that  understands  the  government  of  God,  or 
perceives  the  on-growing  evolution  of  the 
destiny  of  mankind,  can  roil  to  perceive  that 
positive  science  must  be  at  least  one  of  our 
guides  in  the  renewed  investigation  of  all 
this  diflicult  and  mysterious  class  of  sub- 
jects.  Not  a  step  must  be  taken  without  it. 
It  is  because  we  lament  to  see  this  great 
principle  wholly  misunderstood  among  the 
mesmerists,  oneirologists,  and  pneumatolo- 

g'sts  of  Germany,  France,  America,  and 
reat  Britain,  that  we  propose  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
ghosts  and  ghost-seers.  It  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  a  clue  to  the  method  in  which 
alone  all  such  researches  must  be  carried 
on,  if  they  are  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results; 
and  it  may  also  forewarn  and  forearm  his 
mind  against  the  rambling  and  unprincipled 
speculations  of  scientific  fanatics. 

Since,  then,  the  inquiry  is  to  be  inexora- 
Uy  conducted  on  the  inductive  principle, 
let  us  begin  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Here  it  is  once  for  all  to  be  premised  that 
the  accurate  and  sufficient  observation  of 
the  constituent  facts  of  the  universe  is  a 
most  difficult,  as  it  is  an  alKimportant  de- 1 
partment  of  science.  Few  people  are  aware  | 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  art  of  simple 
observation.  That  art  consists  not  only  in  : 
the  ability  to  perceive  the  phenomena  of| 
nature  through  unclouded  eyes,  but  also  of 
the  talent  to  describe  them  in  unobstructed 
and  transparent  words.  To  observe  pro- 
perly in  the  very  simplest  of  the  physical 
sciences  requires  a  long  and  severe  train- 
ing.  No  one  knows  this  so  feelingly  as  the 
great  discoverer.  Faraday  once  said  that 
he  always  doubts  his  own  observations. 
Mitscherlich,  on  one  occasion,  remarked  to 
a  man  of  science  of  our  acquaintance  that  it 
takes  fourteen  years  to  discover  and  estab- 
lish a  single  new  fact  in  chemistry.  An 
enthusiastic  student  one  day  betook  himself 
to  Baron  Cuvier  with  the  exhibition  of  a  new 
organ,  we  think  it  was  a  muscle,  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  discovered  in  the 
body  of  some  living  creature  or  other ;  but 
the  experienced  and  sagacious  naturalist 
kindly  bade  the  young  man  return  to  him 
with  the  fame  discovery  in  six  months. 
The  Baron  would  not  even  listen  to  the  stu- 
dent's  demonstration,  nor  examine  his  dis- 
section, till  the  eager  and  youthful  dis- 
coverer had  hung  over  the  object  of  inquiry 
fer  half  a  year;  and  yet  that  object  was  a 
mere  thing  of  the  senses  f    In  a  word,  the 


records  of  physical  science  are  full  of  ki- 
stanoes  in  which  genuine  researchers,  men 
formed  by  nature  and  trained  by  toil  for  the 
life  of  observation,  have  misstated  the  least 
complicated  phenomena.  Nor  would  the 
intelligent  public  not  be  amused,  as  well  as 
astonished,  if  they  only  knew  how  very  few 
of  the  noisy  host  of  professing  men  of  sci- 
ence, in  even  this  matter-of-fact  country, 
ever  discover  a  single  new  fact ;  ever  de- 
scribe with  irreversible  fidelity  a  new  phe- 
nomenon of  any  significance ;  ever  add  one 
true  word  to  the  written  science  of  the 
world. 

If,  however,  it  be  one  of  the  hardest  of 
problems  to  make  observations  with  unbi- 
assed simplicity  and  useful  accuracy  on 
inorganic  nature,  the  difficulty  is  greatiy 
enhanced  when  there  are  superadded  the 
phenomena  of  vitality  to  those  of  chemical 
affinity,  mechanical  cohesion,  and  celestial 
gravitation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  science  of 
ph3rsiology.  Mechanics  is  the*  science 
which  was  first  brought  to  something  like 
perfection  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvk>us,  for 
the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  conversant 
are  not  only  the  nearest  to  the  senses  of  the 
observer,  but  they  are  the  least  complicated 
ones  in  creation.  Then  followed  astronomy 
in  the  process  of  time ;  and  then  ohemistry, 
the  phenomena  of  which  are  still  more  com- 
plicated than  those  of  the  science  of  stars ; 
and  it  is  clear  to  every  thoughtful  and  com- 
petent mind  that  physiology  is  now  awak- 
ing  the  consummation  of  chemistry.  Wliea 
the  vast  complexity  of  the  science  of  physi- 
oloey  is  considered  with  thoughtfulness, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  chemistry 
is  still  so  far  from  perfection  that  the  che- 
mist cannot  construct  a  particle  of  sugar,  or 
any  other  organic  substance,  although  he 
knows  the  exact  quantities  of  charcoal  and  . 
water  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  reader 
will  not  be  astonished  to  find  that  M.  Comte, 
the  amplest  yet  the  most  severe  representa- 
tive of  positive  science  that  European  infia- 
ences  have  yet  produced,  speaks  of  the  for- 
mer department  of  knowledge  as  hardly  yet 
within  the  bounds  of  positive  science.  He 
characterizes  it  as  just  emerging  into  that 
sphere. 

But  there  is  a  science  more  intricate  still 
than  the  physiology  of  organization.  The 
phenomena  of  thought,  motion,  and  pas[rion> 
fall  within  the  reach  of  positive  observatioo 
in  the  direct  proportion  in  which  these  phe- 
nomena are  connected  with  the  nervous  syv^ 
tem,  or  cerebro-spinal  axis,  of  those  oi^gao- 
isms  in  which  they  transpire.  Not  to  inter- 
meddle  with  the  question  of  phrenology,  and 
to  unite  the  most  diverse  systems,  we  shall 
for  the  meantime  call  this  powible  science 
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by  the  name  of  physio-peychology.  Its  ob- 
jeot  18,  or  shall  be,  to  investigate  psycholo- 
gical or  spiritual  phenomena,  in  so  far  as 
such  phenomena  are  dependent  on  the  phy- 
siological condition  of  the  brain,  8[Mnal  cord, 
and  nervous  systems.  Something  has  al- 
ready  been  done  in  this  fifth  or  five-fold  sci- 
ence already,  something  in  the  way  of  facts 
by  the  medical  psychologists,  something  by 
the  phrenologists,  and  something  in  the  way 
of  fbrmuls  by  the  metaphysicians ;  but  very 
little  afier  all.  Still  more  than  mere  physi- 
<^ogy,  it  is  a  science  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
most  inextricable  of  all  the  physical  depart- 
ments ;  for  not  only  are  its  phenomena  com- 
plicated with  those  of  all  the  other  physical 
sciences-— physiology,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  mechanics ;  but  it  also  stretches  towards, 
and  lies  in  the  light  of  another  world  than  that 
of  atoms.  To  make  accurate  and  profitable 
observations  in  this  sphere  of  inquiry  must 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  earthly  tasks  of 
the  sort.  If  the  observer  in  chemistry  or 
botany  requires  to  be  a  man  of  long  experi- 
ence, great  patience,  precision,  and  freedom, 
the  observer  in  this  high  domain  must  be 
one  of  extraordinary  extent  and  profundity 
of  knowledge,  entirely  liberated  from  the 
dominion  of  hypothesis  and  opinion,  calm, 
clear,  and  belonging  to  the  present  day.  It 
must  be  evident  that  this  last  requisite  is  es- 
sential. The  names  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Ba« 
eon,  or  Newton,  are  of  no  authority  in  this 
legion,  for  it  actually  did  not  exist  to  the 
scientific  consciousness  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  In  fact,  every  past  observation 
or  narrative  that  may  seem  to  belong  to  this 
science,  but  which  cannot  be  repeated  to- 
day, nnist  go  for  nothing.  This  is  the  rule 
in  all  the  other  sciences;  or  rather  they 
have  needed  no  rule  about  it,  but  the  heroes 
of  these  sciences  have  instinctively  begun 
anew,  as  soon  as  these  sciences  have  become 
the  definite  objects  of  conscious  methodical 
inquiry.  Now,  it  is  precisely  in  this  ele- 
vated  and  exceedingly  complicated  province 
of  investigation  that  the  question  of  ghosts 
and  ghost-seers  is  involved.  It  is  in  this 
shadowy  border-land  betwixt  physiology  pro- 
per and  pure  psychology  that  apparitions 
wander,  he  these  apparitions  what  they  may. 
This  is  the  sole  haunt  and  region  of  all  such 
questionable  shapes.  The  amount  of  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  inferior  strata  of 
science,  and  the  degree  of  skill  in  the  disen- 
tangling of  scientific  intricacies,  which  are 
absolutely  indispensable  for  anything  like  a 
successful  inquiry  in  these  perilous  shades 
of  nature,  must  be  equally  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary. It  was  quite  impossible  even  to 
enter  this  field  of  research  till  the  present 
age»  in  the  course  of  which  the  inferior  scl- ' 


encesy  as  they  may  be  denonounated  for  tbe 
moment,  have  reached  something  like  a  con- 
summation. Indeed  it  is  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  fi>r 
the  purpose  under  discussion ;  although  it 
may  be  time  to  be  collecting  instances,  and 
classifying  them  for  ulterior  methodiauitioQy 
just  as  physiology  was  begun  long  before 
chemistry  approached  perfection.  The  te- 
nor of  the  foregoing  observations  is  at  any 
rate  utterly  to  destroy  the  value  of  all  for- 
mer  observations,  that  is  of  all  okl  ghost- 
stories,  in  so  far  as  anything  like  science  is 
concerned.  It  is  highly  creditaUe  to  tbe  au- 
thor  of  the  third  of  those  works,  which  have 
suggested  these  remarks,  that  this  principle 
is  distinctly  recognised  in  it ;  and  that  even 
in  connexion  with  the  contemporaneous 
cases  which  are  there  related.  Nor  was  this 
confession  unnecessary,  for  this  lai^e  and 
interesting  collection  of  physio-psyohdogi- 
cal  wonders  is  not  a  whit  better  than  its  pre- 
decessors in  this  particular  respect.  Its 
merit  consists  in  the  vivid,  forcible,  idioma- 
tic, and  memorable  way  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten. It  contains  a  fund  of  lively  and  some- 
what impressive  reading,  and  it  will  be  very 
extensively  read.  But  its  scientific  value  is 
nothing.  It  wants  dates,  names,  medical 
observations,  circumstances,  analyses  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  character  of  the  seers, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  narrators,  and  all 
those  searching  details  which  are  necessary 
to  a  methodical  comparison  of  instances. 
There  is  not  a  single  point  of  solidity  for 
the  man  of  induction  to  plant  his  foot  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  his  first  step.  The 
whole  fabric  sinks  away  from  him  like 
clouds. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  that 
books  of  this  sort  are  totally  without  value 
of  any  kind,  although  they  are  possessed  of 
no  utility  whatever  in  relation  to  science. 
They  may  conduce  to  make  the  unscientific 
but  profound  impreission  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that  there  is  some  actual  basis  in  na- 
ture for  such  things  as  they  record ;  such 
things  as  presentiments,  warning-dreams, 
wraith-seeing,  and  ghost-seeing.  The  mul- 
titude of  the  cases  narrated,  their  constant 
recurrence  at  all  times  and  places,  their  ex- 
treme similarity  in  all  sorts  of  local  and  tem- 
porary circumstances,  and  the  fact  published 
in  the  works  now  under  review  that  enor- 
mities of  the  kind  are  quite  as  rife  in  our  own 
days,  and  in  our  own  houses,  and  among  our 
own  friends,  as  ever  they  were,  combine  to 
indicate  the  great,  broad,  common  under- 
ground of  some  vast  and  complicated  order 
of  neglected  and  misunderstood  phenomena. 

Although  our  rigour  conoeming  tbe  ool- 
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leottng  of  hx^B  in  this  ftmbignous  ■cienoe 
of  physio^psjchology  cannot  well  be  ex. 
oeededy  and  although  as  men  of  soienoe  we 
oannot  relax  our  demands  an  iota  in  that  re- 
spect, we  are  willing,  with  the  help  of  faith 
and  fancy  as  well  as  charity,  to  suppose  that 
every  word  in  such  ghost- books  is  not  only 
morally,  but  also  scientifically  true:  we 
shall  voluntarily  labour  under  this  illusion, 
until  we  shall  have  said  whatever  else  is 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tion that  lies  beyond  the  solcalled  &cts. 
The  reader  will  observe,  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  this  second  department  of  the 
subject,  that  the  mere  fact  of  all  these 
seemings  or  phenomena  does  by  no  means 
imply  the  theory  either  of  spectral  illusions 
or  of  ghosts.  The  conception  of  spectral  il- 
lusions on  one  hand,  and  that  of  ghosts  on  the 
other,  are  devices  of  the  human  mind,  con- 
trived  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  ap- 
pearances  in  question.  The  vast  majoritv 
of  those  who  read  such  books  as  the  Invisi- 
ble World  Displayed,  are  no  doubt  accus- 
tomed  to  think  that,  if  the  truth  of  the  sto- 
ries be  established,  there  is  no  longer  any 
rocnn  to  doubt  the  visitation  of  spirits.  They 
leap  at  once  from  the  wonder  to  the  ghost, 
not  observing  that  the  ghost  is  only  one  way 
among  many  possible  ones  of  explaining 
the  wonder.  The  medical  mind  of  this  age, 
again,  being  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
sensuous  illusions  in  deliriums  and  other 
cerebral  disorders,  refers  it  as  instinctively 
and  as  instantaneously  to  the  illusion  of  the 
senses.  The  ghost  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
spectre  of  the  medical  theorist  are  equally 
hypothetical.  Neither  of  them  is  in  the  phe- 
nomena ;  they  are  both  inventions  of  the 
mind  perplexed  by  extraordinary  appear- 
ances; they  are  rival  hypotheses  of  the 
same  fiict.  Two  night  wanderens  see  a  high 
and  glimmering  light  in  the  distance ;  one 
of  them  thinks  it  is  on  the  top  of  a  tower  at 
sea,  the  other  that  it  is  upon  the  summit  of 
an  inland  hill ;  the  tower  and  the  hill  are 
the  things  they  severally  put  under  the 
flame  in  order  to  hold  it  up ;  by  his  sepa- 
rate supposition  the  mind  of  each  under- 
stands the  remote  appearance,  and  he  may 
Suide  himself  accordingly.  Both  of  them, 
owever,  may  be  wrong.  It  may  be  neither 
a  lighthouse  nor  a  beacon-fire ;  it  may  be 
one  of  many  other  things.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  with  the  unusual  appearances  at 
present  under  supposititious  discussion. 
They  may  be  neither  popular  ghosts  nor 
medical  spectres.  In  these  circumstances 
it  may  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  unpro- 
fitable to  question  both  of  these  opinions 
somewhat  closely ;  it  will  at  least  amuse 
the  qttrits,  and  exercise  the  speculative  in- 


tellect  of  our  patient  readers.  In  deference 
to  the  science  of  the  day,  and  courteously 
presuming  that  they  are  the  more  likely  to 
be  near  the  truth,  the  medical  spectres 
fall  to  be  examined  first. 

In  the  healthy  condition  of  the  eye,  the 
optic  nerve,  and  the  brain,  the  phenomenon 
of  sight  may  be  represented  in  parts.  There 
is  first  the  vistble  object,  say  a  tree,  sending 
green  and  other  rays  of  light  to  the  surface 
of  the  cornea  or  first  glass  of  the  eyeball ; 
there  is  then  that  light  so  refracted  within 
the  eye,  by  its  glasses,  humours,  and  lenses, 
as  to  form  an  ima^e  of  the  tree  upon  the  re- 
tina, precisely  like  that  which  is  caught 
upon  the  white  table  of  a  camera  obscura ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  this  image  is  invari- 
ably  followed  by  the  perception  of  a  tree. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  we  do 
not  see  the  image  ;  we  do  not  suspect  its  ex- 
istence till  science  discovers  it ;  and  even 
afler  it  is  found  out  by  anatomists  and  opti- 
cians, it  is  in  vain  that  we  endeavour  to  de- 
scry its  tiny  form.  It  is  the  tall  pine  or 
the  enormous  oak  alone  that  we  behold.  It 
can  only  be  stated  as  an  ultimate  fact,  that 
such  a  picture  in  miniature  of  a  great  tree 
upon  the  sound  retina  of  an  eye  is  the  cause 
of  the  perception  of  the  tree  by  the  creature 
that  owns  the  eye.  To  borrow  from  Hart- 
ley, and  accept  a  hint  from  all  the  physical 
sciences  of  which  anything  is  known,  the 
process  by  which  this  stupendous  result  is 
effected,  may  meanwhile  be  formulated  as  a 
vibratory  movement  instituted  among  the 
fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  and  brain  by  the 
ima^e  on  the  retina,  propagated  from  with- 
out  m wards.  Thb  is  not  an  explanation. 
It  is  not  meant  even  as  a  hypothesis.  It  is 
employed  solely  as  a  formula,  as  a  symbol,  as 
Xy  yy  or  z,  is  used  in  algebra.  All  that  is  po- 
sitive in  it  is  contained  in  the  words  jnr(^^ 
gated  from  without  inwards  ;  that  phrase  re- 
sembles  the  little  figure  two  or  three  in  4b* 
or  y* ;  and  no  one  can  object  to  it,  for  cer- 
tainly, be  the  image's  influence  on  the  re- 
tina what  it  may,  it  is  at  least  shed  inwards. 

Nor  will  this  be  thought  a  useless  com- 
monplace, when  it  is  remembered  that  me- 
mory can  reproduce  the  perception  of  the 
tree  as  well  as  light ;  menK>ry  whether 
voluntary  or  associative.  The  eye  shut, 
one  can  see  the  tree  a  second  time.  That 
second  sight  of  anything  formerly  seen  with 
the  help  of  light  is,  in  some  circumstances, 
so  vivui  and  lifelike  as  to  puzzle  the  will. 
In  the  case  of  painters,  and  such  as  are  pos- 
sessed of  delicate  optical  oi^anizations,  the 
lucidly  of  these  secondary  iinaffes  is  one  of 
the  inrerior  secrets  of  power.  In  truth,  the 
second-seeing  sensibility,  of  which  this  is  a 
species,  is  the  bodily  essential  of  every  kind 
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of  artist,  from  the  |x>et  round  to  the  sculptor ; 
and  indeed  of  the  man  of  genius  in  general. 
Now,  as  little  is  known  of  the  mechanism  of 
this  wonderful  process  as  of  that  of  the  first 
sight  of  things.  Yet  it  seems  very  clear 
that  it  consists  in  part  of  the  inversion  of  the 
latter  one.  It  depends,  in  its  physical  con- 
tingency,  on  a  vibratory  motion  (to  speak 
algebraically  again)  propagated  from  within 
outwards :  and,  in  the  instance  of  any  one 
object,  first  seen  then  remembered,  on  the 
same  vibratory  motion,  that  is  the  same  x,  y^ 
or  z.  The  condition  which  seems  to  limit 
these  images  of  the  memory,  at  least  among 
men  as  we  find  them,  is  a  degree  of  clearness 
much  inferior  to  that  of  direct  sight.  The 
tree  of  ipemory,  the  tree  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  is  generally  but  a  faint  reflection 
of  that  which  the  eye  saw.  The  nearer  they 
come  to  one  another,  there  is  the  more  of  one 
element  of  the  artist,  for  the  poet  is  the 
*  lightly  moved'  as  well  as  the  *all-conceiving* 
man.  In  following  out  these  hints  concern- 
ing the  physical  nature  of  the  poet,  the  reader 
must  generalize  for  himself;  for  the  present 
argument  does  not  permit  a  digression  from 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  remembrance 
or  reproduction  of  their  products.  In  Blake, 
the  painter  and  mystic  poet,  this  propagation 
from  within  outwards  was  so  intense  as  to 
paint  the  absent  and  the  dead  visibly  before 
him.  Whatever  images  he  remembered  in 
whole,  or  constructed  out  of  parts  drawn 
from  memory,  reached  the  retina  from 
within  with  outlines  so  clear,  light  and  shade 
so  unmistakable,  and  colours  so  true,  that  he 
could  not  but  believe  that  he  saw  them  face 
to  face.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  stood  before 
him  while  he  painted  their  portraits  with 
equal  innocence,  enthusiasm,  and  poetical 
fidelity.  There  is  a  poet  in  Edinburgh,  who 
not  un frequently  awakes  with  the  remanent 
image  of  some  scene  from  dreamland  in  his 
eye,  and  it  is  some  time  till  it  evanesces. 
In  fact,  everybody  has  experienced  this  sort 
of  thing,  if  not  in  health,  at  least  in  delirium  ; 
if  not  awake,  at  least  asleep.  There  is  a 
state  of  nervous  system  brought  on  by  the 
long  and  inordinate  use  of  alcohol,  in  which 
the  unfortunate  victim  cannot  disentangle 
himself  from  these  images  of  the  associative 
principle  or  the  involuntary  memory.  He 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  real  objects 
around  him  and  those  second-sights  of  his ; 
and  he  is  actually  more  loyal  to  the  latter, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  morbidly  self- 
sensitive  frame  of  body.  The  case  of  the 
maniac  need  scarcely  be  added  to  these  il- 
lustrations of  the  inverted  identity  of 
second    and  first  sensations   of  things  in 


their  purely  physical  contingencies ;  for  ft 
is  only  of  these  contingencies  that  there  is 
any  question  at  present.  Lastly,  there  is 
that  peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  in 
which  a  person  apparently  in  good  health, 
but  in  reality  disoi^ered,  however  obscurely, 
is  visited  by  what  are  more  ordinarily  called 
spectral  illusions.  There  are  innumerable 
cases  of  this  sort  on  record.  Abercrombie 
and  Hibbert,  Ferriar  and  Macnish,  Feuch- 
terleben  and  Combe,  and  in  fact  the  medical 
psychologists  of  every  age  and  country,  are 
full  of  them.  Every  reader  is  familiar  with 
them.  Suffice  it  in  this  place,  then,  that 
these  illusions  are  different  in  no  essential 
respect  from  those  of  mania,  delirium  tre- 
mens, common  delirium,  and  dream.  Nor 
do  any  of  them  differ  materially  from  the 
landscapes  of  the  Eldinburgh  poet,  or  the 
unwearied  sitters  of  the  happy  Blake.  There 
is  in  reality  no  difference  in  kind  between 
all  of  them  together,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
dimmest  instance  of  second  sight  or  remem- 
bered sensation  that  ever  transpired  in  the 
brain  of  a  clodpole  on  the  other.  The  latter 
could  be  converted  into  the  like  of  any  one 
of  the  former  by  the  modification  or  intensi- 
fication, in  this  degree  and  in  that,  of  the 
Xj  jfy  or  z,  propagated  froni  within  outwards. 
In  a  word,  let  x,  y,  or  z,  be  exalted  in  tension 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  equal  the  vividness  of 
an  actual  image  in  an  ordinary  and  healthy 
man,  and  there  is  furnished  the  physical 
condition  of  a  sensuous  hallucination  ;  and 
that  whether  the  intensification  be  produced 
by  the  abatement  of  other  influences,  as  in 
dreams ;  or  by  actual  inflammation,  as  in 
mania  or  delirium  ;  or  by  compositions  of 
these  two,  as  is  likely  in  all  the  other  exam- 
ples. Such,  in  fine,  is  the  fact  and  the 
theory  of  tlie  medical  spectre,  and  it  is  now 
time  to  see  how  it  confronts  the  popular 
ghost. 

It  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  this 
well-known  fact  and  principle  of  the  sen* 
suous  illusion,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
away  the  innumerable  narratives  concerning' 
spiritual  apparitions  that  are  current  in  the 
world,  is  both  feasible  and  ingenious.  It  is 
the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  scientific 
mind  indeed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
more  a  physician  or  a  psychologist  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  boundless  variety  of  dis- 
ease  in  general,  and  of  morbid  nervous 
manifestations  in  particular,  the  more  will  he 
cling  to  this  solution  of  ghost  stories.  It  is 
at  once  his  instinct  and  his  habit  to  hold  by 
analogy,  and  to  render  the  unknown  intelli- 
gible oy  union  with  the  known.  The  popu- 
lar mind  perceives,  or  reads  about  an  appa- 
rition, and  at  once  concludes  it  is  a  ghost, 
without    reflection    worthy  of  the   name. 
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without  definition,  and  therefore  without  in- 
telHgibility.  The  medical  denier  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  credulous  layman. 
His  opinion  is  pronounced  with  some  re- 
flection at  least,  even  if  it  eventually  prove 
to  have  been  too  little ;  it  contains  a  well- 
defined  conception,  and  it  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. But  although  it  is  clear  and  con- 
aidered,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be 
wrong ;  and  that  either  in  the  way  of  being 
altogether  irrelevant,  or  in  that  of  being  only 
a  part  of  the  whole  truth  of  the  case.  This 
can  be  determined  only  by  a  rigorous  induc- 
tion of  instances  ;  but  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion,  along  with  good  reasons 
for  it,  that  there  is  yet  no  set  of  observed 
facts  in  this  region  of  inquiry  worth  a  single 
straw  in  the  estimation  of  inflexible  science. 
Accordingly  our  task  as  critics  is  properly 
speaking  at  an  end,  for  no  more  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject  till  some  one  compear  be- 
fore the  public  with  an  orderly  and  definite 
edifice  of  new  observations.  But  we  are  to 
suppose  that  ghost  stories  ar^  not  only 
founded  in  truth,  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
but  that  the  popular  accounts  of  them  are  cir- 
cumstantially correct ;  a  thing  which  nobody 
who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
scientific  statement  of  the  facts  of  nature  will 
ever  believe.  Be  it  supposed,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  the  discussion. 

The  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiftil  kind  of  the  narratives  under  review,  is 
that  of  wraiths.  Can  the  medical  spectre 
explain  the  wraith  ?  The  ordinary  manner 
in  which  the  wraith  is  said  to  be  seen  is  very 
aflfecting.  One  dies,  or  is  killed  by  acci- 
dent, or  is  murdered  ;  and  at  the  very  hour 
in  which  his  dissolution  is  transpiring,  an 
image  of  him  flits  before  some  absent  friend 
in  another  city,  in  another  country,  or  even 
in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  knows 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
extremity  under  which  the  sufferer  suc- 
cumbs. 

"  Very  lately,"  says  our  modem  lady-patron- 
ess  of  ^e  world  of  spirits,  **  a  ^nUeman  living 
in  Edinburgh,  whilst  sitting  with  bis  wile,  sod- 
denly  arose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  towards 
the  door  with  his  hand  extended,  as  if  about  to 
welcome  a  visitor.  On  his  wife's  inquiring  what 
he  was  about,  he  answered  that  he  had  seen  so- 
and-so  enter  the  room.  She  had  seen  nobody. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  post  l^rought  a  let- 
ter announcing  the  death  of  the  person  seen.*^ — 
Vol.  i.  p.  240. 

**  Mr.  H.,  an  eminent  artist,  was  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  a  friend  in  Ekiinburgh,  when  he  sud. 
denly  left  him,  sayinc^, '  Oh,  there's  my  brother!' 
He  had  seen  him  wim  the  utmost  distinctness, 
but  was  confounded  by  losing  siffht  of  him,  with- 
out beinff  able  to  ascertain  whiuier  he  had  van- 
ished.   NewB  eame,  ere  long,  that  at  that  pre- 


cise period  his  brother  had  died."— Vol.  i.  p 
237. 

**  A  Scotch  minister  went  to  visit  a  friend,  who 
was  dangerously  ill.  After  sitting  with  the  in- 
valid for  some  time,  he  left  him  to  take  some 
rest,  and  went  below.  He  bad  been  reading  in 
the  library  some  little  time,  when  on  looking  up, 
he  saw  the  sick  man  standing  at  the  door.  *  God 
bless  me,'  he  cried,  starting  up,  *  how  can  vou  be 
so  imprudent f  The  figure  disappeared;  and 
hastening  up  stairs  he  found  his  friend  had  ex- 
pired."—P.  238. 

Such  are  the  appearances  called  wraiths. 
They  seem  to  steal  along  the  streets,  and 
into  the  freestone  houses  of  Edinburgh,  aa 
numerously  as  they  glide  up  Highland  glens, 
and  hover  around  Highland  sheilings.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  venerable  man  of  science 
in  Great  Britain,  a  man  of  European  repu- 
tation, who  never  loses  a  friend,  or  even  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  but  he  sees  a  *'  fetch." 
We  never  saw  such  a  thing,  nor  did  we 
ever  hear  anybody  say  he  had  ever  seen 
one ;  but  everybody  seems  to  know  some- 
body who  knows  that  somebody  else  has 
done  so.  In  fact,  the  examples  of  this  sort 
of  thing  which  have  been  published  are  not 
few,  and  those  which  are  withheld  from 
publicity  by  the  fear  of  enlightened  opinion 
are  quite  innumerable,  it  would  appear.  It 
is  upon  the  number  of  cases  in  truth,  and  on 
the  complete  similarity  of  them  all,  that  be- 
lief in  them  can  be  most  securely  grounded. 
If  there  were  only  a  few  instances,  they 
might  be  attributable  by  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  to  coincidence.  It  is  with  the  aid 
of  the  conception  of  coincidence,  indeed, 
that  Hibbert  and  the  medical  theorists  ex- 
plain them  away.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that, 
until  it  be  known  how  many  unsubstantial 
images  of  absent  friends  are  not  coincident 
with  the  deaths  of  these  friends,  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  coinci- 
dences is  too  great  for  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  The  synchronism  of  the  appari- 
tion with  the  hour  of  death  is  the  important 
point  here,  and  it  is  the  only  one.  Yet  no 
man  is  in  a  condition  to  settle  it  scientifi- 
cally :  and  it  never  will  be  settled  until  all 
the  apparitions  of  absent  friends,  occurring 
during  a  given  time  throughout  a  ^iven 
population,  shall  be  collected,  and  until  the 
number  of  these  which  were  coincident  with 
deaths  be  thereafter  eliminated.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  coincidences  to  the  negations 
will  show  whether  the  former  can  be  com- 
prehended under  the  doctrine  of  chancea. 
Until  this  vast  and  difficult  collection  and 
comparison  of  instances  be  undertaken  and 
completed,  no  scientific  judgment  can  be  pro- 
nounced. Does  this  seem  to  be  too  great  a 
demand  of  evidence  ?    Let  the  reader  con- 
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sider  the  enormous  schemes  of  observation 
which  are  necessary  to  determine  astronomi- 
cal  results.  Let  him  remember  how  many 
long  years  of  toilsome  experimentation  are 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  some  cen- 
tral fact  in  chemistry.  Yet  these  are  physi- 
cal subjects,  and  not  once  to  be  compared  in 
intricacy  with  the  occult  phenomena  of  that 
manifold  epitome  of  nature,  the  body  of  man. 
Nor  would  such  an  enterprise  be  hopeless  if 
it  were  an  attainable  one,  for  the  positive 
number  of  coincident  cases  (while  nothing 
is  known  concerning  their  comparative  num- 
ber) is  apparently  so  great  as  to  insinuate 
the  suspicion  that  the  apparitions  are  aotu- 
ally  connected  with  the  deaths  of  those  who 
appear.  This  is  all  that  can  be  claimed  in- 
deed ;  but  we  are  quite  forgetting  that  we 
have  agreed  to  consider  everything  in  these 
narratives  as  if  it  were  already  proved. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  present  theory 
of  sensuous  illusion  cannot  explain,  for  it 
does  not  embrace,  the  connexion  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  absent,  and  sometimes  very  far 
distant  person,  with  the  appearance  of  an 
image  of  him  at  that  very  time.  If  the  ap- 
parition of  Mr.  H.'s  brother  was  a  spectral 
illusion,  why  did  that  illusion  come  upon  the 
survivor  at  that  particular  time?  This  is 
generally  thought  a  triumphant  question  by 
the  believers  in  ghosts.  But  it  is  not  so.  It 
only  shows  that,  on  the  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion  that  the  coincidence  is  not  mere  coinci- 
dence— a  supposition  which  has  been  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument — sensuous  il- 
lusion is  not  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon. 
It  may  still  be  a  part  of  it ;  and  we  shall 
return  to  thb  conception  in  the  sequel ;  the 
conception,  namely,  that  wraiths,  doubles, 
and  ghosts,  are  all  spectral  illusions,  com* 
lined  icitk  something  else.  But  it  is  necessa- 
ry first  to  discuss  the  popular  theory  of  all 
these  things,  or  rather  the  imaginative  sol- 
vent  of  them,  which  pretends  to  be  a  theory 
in  certain  high  places ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  vulgar,  as  has  already  been 
hinted.  It  is  even  beginning  to  swagger  like 
a  young  science :  it  is  learning  the  use  of 
big  resounding  words :  it  is  arming  itself 
with  something  like  a  technical  terminology : 
and  in  a  word  we  must  fight  it. 

The  popular  conception  of  a  spirit  then, 
as  it  has  been  more  artistically,  if  not  more 
scientifically  figured  by  people  of  refine- 
ment, is  the  following  ;  or  rather  something 
like  it,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  vague 
and  indefinite  image  now  under  considera- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  essentially  dependent 
on  the  division  of  a  man  into  three  parts — 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  This  analysis  is  al- 
Bost  universally  made  by  the  popular  mind, 
and  it  is  very  ancient.     Professor  Bush  has 


made  an  elaborate  inducUon  of  all  the  an- 
thropological language  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusioB 
that  it  is  implied  in  the  Bible.  Guided  by 
that  induction,  considering  that  it  is  the  part 
of  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the  true  view  of 
the  constitution  of  man,  although  astronomy* 
geolc^y,  and  medicine,  are  beyond  their  pro> 
vinoe,  and  availing  himself  of  some  of  the 
questionable  results  of  modern  science,  that 
fanciful  orientalist  has  fashioned  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  a  human  being  into  a  proposi- 
tion. He  represents  the  shapeless  spirit  as 
embodied  in  the  soul,  an  etherial  entity  af- 
fecting the  form  of  the  body  ;  and  that  soal, 
with  Its  indwelling  spirit,  as  incarnated  in 
the  body.  Proceeding  from  without  inwards, 
there  is  the  body  first,  then  the  etherifoim 
soul,  and  lastly  the  spirit.  When  the  earth- 
ly house  of  this  tabernacle,  the  body,  is 
dissolved  by  death,  we  have  a  house  with 
God,  the  soul  of  ether,  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  This  unfleshed, 
psychical  frame  is  invisible  to  the  ordinary 
eye ;  but  it  is  visible  to  some  peculiar  indi- 
viduals,  or  to  some  peculiar  individuals  when 
in  a  peculiar  state  of  nervous  system ;  or 
it  is  perceptible  by  a  supposed  univemal 
sense  in  them,  and  thence  translated  into  the 
visible  species  of  that  general  sense:  for 
there  are  endless  refinements  and  subtleties 
among  those  adventurous  men  who,  in  a 
thing  of  sheer  concrete  science,  if  ever  such 
thing  were,  abandon  the  method  of  positive 
observation,  and  give  themselves  over  to  sys- 
tem building. 

This  view,  if  it  could  only  be  admitted 
with  all  its  suppositions  within  suppositions, 
<  laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere,' 
would  of  course  explain  the  whole  night 
side  of  nature  at  once.  It  is  the  popular  oi^ 
invested  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  oi 
technicality.  It  is  that  which  is  implied  in 
the  pneumatology  of  Swedenborg,  that  great- 
est,  purest,  most  accomplished,  and  most  phi- 
losophical of  hallucinators.  It  is  that  of  the 
somnambulists  of  Mesmer  and  his  disciples. 
It  is  also  that  of  the  poets.  English  litera- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  the  ancient  and 
foreign  muse,  abounds  in  descriptions  of  this 
psychical  configuration ;  for  we  will  not  call 
it  a  spiritual  body,  simply  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  find  any  countenance  whatever 
in  the  prophecy  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  legi- 
timate  child  of  poetry,  and  lying  in  the 
bosom  of  its  mother,  it  is  not  without  its 
beauty.  Take  Shelley's  graceftil  picture  of 
the  soul  of  lanthe, — 

Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautifnl  in  naked  parity, 
The  perfect  semUanoe  of  its  bodily  frame. 
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lottioet  witli  inexpressible  beaotj  sod  grace, 

Each  sUin  of  earthliBess 
Had  passed  away ;  it  re-assumed 
Its  native  dignitVy  and  stood 

Immortal  amia  ruin. 
♦        ♦        ♦        Twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  the  soul. 

The  selfsame  lineaments,  the  same 

Marks  of  identity  were  there ; 
Yet,ohhowdiflSMrent] 

It  b  painful  to  disturb  this  fair  image,  and 
torment  it  with  all  the  vulgar  and  inexorable 
tests  of  physical  science.  Nor  shall  we  do 
so.  Let  it  live  for  ever  in  the  consecrated 
home  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  this  fine 
ethereal  creation  of  the  poet  that  is  to  be 
questioned  ;  it  is  the  thin  etheriform  fabrica- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  ghoets.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  all,  and  useful  to  some 
minds  to  see  how  all  the  conceivable  modifi- 
cations of  this  view  can  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
physical  and  psychical  science. 

It  is  very  obvious  then,  that  if  these  so- 
called  ghosts  or  psychical  bodies  be  any- 
thing at  all,  they  must  be  either  material  or 
spiritual,  unless  some  third  kind  of  exist- 
ence can  be  demonstrated  to  be  actually  in 
the  universe.  If  they  be  material,  they 
must  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gasiform  ;  or  at  least 
one  of  the  modifications  or  combinations  of 
these  forms  of  matter.  In  truth,  it  is  sub- 
sumed even  by  the  ghost- mongers,  as  they 
are  called  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  that  they 
are  neither  solid  nor  liquid,  so  that  the  ga- 
seous or  vaporiform  shapes  are  the  only 
ones  that  remain  for  them.  Now  vapours 
er  ffases  they  cannot  be,  for  these  simple 
and  irresistible  reasons.  Neither  a  gas  nor 
a  vapour  can  permanently  bound  a  figure, 
even  oi  the  most  irregular  or  cloudlike 
species,  within  our  atmosphere.  There  is  a 
principle  of  diffusion  which  forbids  it.  Two 
masses  of  aeriform  matter  cannot  remain  in 
contact.  Instantly  one  such  sensible  form 
is  brought  into  contact  with  another,  they  be- 

§in  to  melt  away  into  each  other.  Dalton 
iscovered  many  years  ago  that  one  gfis  acts 
as  a  vacuum  to  another,  and  Mr.  Graham 
has  eliminated  the  rate  of  that  kind  of  mu- 
tual dissolution  with  his  wonted  precision. 
There  is  no  exception  to  the  law ;  and  a 
most  beautiful  and  beneficent  one  it  is,  for 
it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not  sink  below  the  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  like  water  below  oil,  and 
sufibcate  the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature. 
A  man  made  of  air  could  not  exist  in  inte- 
grity one  moment  in  an  atmosphere  of  auy 
sort  whatever ;  and  the  more  etherial  the 
thin  substance,  which  such  a  figure  might 
be  supposed  to  be  composed  of,  the  more 
rapidly  would  it  evanish.    Nor  would  the 


incoherent  speculator  improve  his  position 
by  insinuating  that  there  may  be,  or  even 
that  there  probably  is,  a  finer  kind  of  mat. 
ter  than  even  hydro^n,  the  lightest  of  the 
gases,  for  the  etheriform  body  thus  invented 
were  only  still  more  stringently  subject  to 
this  great  ordinance  of  the  Creator.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  were  to  be  surmised  by 
*  those  of  the  opposite  faction,'  that  the  force 
of  vital  affinity  may  possibly  raise  their  fa^ 
vourite  images  above  the  control  of  a  phy- 
sical rule,  just  as  the  vital  force  of  the  body  of 
flesh  renders  it  not  amenable  to  the  apparent 
laws  of  chemical  decomposition,  the  new  de- 
fence would  be  no  better  than  *  a  weak  in- 
vention of  the  enemy.'  Organization  doe< 
not  defy  chemical  affinity  at  all.  It  only 
unites  with  it  in  the  production  of  proximate 
principles,  which  do  not  indeed  exist  in  the 
mineral  world,  but  the  composition  and  con- 
stitution of  which  are  strictly  regulated  by 
chemical  forces  and  proportions.  Does  its 
vitality  hinder  a  plant  or  an  animal  from 
being  burnt  to  ashes  ?  Do  not  oil  of  vitriol 
and  caustic  proceed  at  once  to  destroy  the 
stoutest  organization  in  the  world  ?  Can  the 
power  of  life  interfere  with  a  man's  falling 
with  accumulating  velocity  to  the  ground, 
if  he  trip  himself  upon  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice ?  In  one  word,  the  vital  forces  operate 
always  in  consentaneity  with,  never  in  op- 
position to  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  me- 
chanics. 

Supposing  these  <  erring  and  extravagant 
spirits'  to  be  composed  of  spiritual  sub- 
stance, to  use  the  correct  phraseology  of  the 
Westminster  Divines,  the  difficulty  of  the 
ghost-lover  is  only  enhanced.  A  part  of 
the  essential  definition  of  spirit  is  the  simple 
negation  that  it  is  insensible.  It  cannot  be 
literally  seen,  else  it  is  not  spiritual.  But 
our  ingenious  English  authoress  seems  to 
conjecture  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have 
the  power  of  investing  themselves  with  an 
etherial  body  of  some  kind,  which  they 
cannot  maintain  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
so  it  speedily  vanishes.  She  appears  to 
think  that  a  supposition  of  this  sort  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  explain  the  dress  of  the  poor 
soul  who  visits  the  pale  glimpses  of  the 
moon  most  usually,  if  not  always,  '  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,'  the  ghost  of  a  robe,  or  of 
a  scroll  of  paper  being  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  even  for  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast.  If 
we  have  understood  our  authoress  in  this,  it 
must  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  nothing  short 
of  enduing  a  finite  creature  with  an  infinite 
or  divine  power;  but  the  opinions  in  the 
work  under  review  are  so  shadowy  and  in- 
tangible, except  when  daily  human  nature 
is  the  subject  of  then),  that  we  cannot  be 
confideot  of  having  seized  the  meamng  of 
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our  interesting  opinionist  in  this  instance. 
Perhaps  there  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  in 
the  passages  referred  to,  another  conjectnre, 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst  some  years 
ago.  That  hypothesis  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  departed  spirit  may  have  the  power 
of  communicating  an  impulse  to  the  spirit 
of  a  living  man,  not  through  his  senses,  but 
without  any  bodily  mediation  at  all,  and 
that  such  an  impulse,  acting  from  within 
outwards  on  the  brain  and  nerves  of  sense, 
might  fashion  a  spectral  illusion,  which 
would  in  this  way  have  its  foundation  in  re- 
ality, although,  so  far  as  the  eye  were  con- 
cerned, a  sensuous  illusion.  This  is  the 
only  clear  thought  we  have  ever  met  on  the 
ghostly  side  of  the  question.  The  Christian 
and  the  disciples  of  that  school  of  theanthro- 
pists,  of  which  Emerson  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  all  poets,  entertain  the 
assured  belief  that  God  works  upon  man 
while  yet  in  the  flesh  otherwise  than  through 
the  senses,  and  without  any  corporeal  medi- 
ation whatever.  With  all  the  force  of  that 
great  truth  in  its  favour,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accepting  this  view,  even  as  a 
just  conception,  are  quite  overwhelming. 
In  the  first  place,  God  can  mould  and 
change  the  creatures  of  his  might  as  he 
wills  ;  almighty  power,  and  almighty  power 
alone,  exalts  the  possessor  above  law.  The 
poor  ghost  must  work  in  sweet  consent  with 
the  laws  of  God,  or  else  not  work  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  Grod  never  operates 
through  the  spirit  of  man  in  the  way  of 
producing  sensuous  illusions,  excepting  of 
course  in  the  sense  in  which  every  illusion, 
as  well  as  every  reality,  is  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Being ;  so  that  the  analogy  is  only 
the  ghost  of  one  after  all.  Again,  a  finite 
spirit  has  no  part  in  space.  God  is  every, 
where,  or  rather  everything  is  always  pre- 
sent to  Him  ;  but  everything  is  not  present 
to  the  finite  spirit.  The  finite  spirit  is  not 
everywhere.  Place  cannot  be  predicated 
of  it,  till  it  be  re-embodied  ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  not  re-embodied  within  our 
atmosphere.  Yet  the  ghosts  of  Kerner, 
Cahagnet,  and  all  the  authors  on  their  side 
of  the  question,  infest  particular  places,  as 
well  as  come  at  particular  hours,  and  fright- 
en particular  people;  the  people  being 
generally  in  a  visibly  morbid  condition,  or 
the  members  of  ghost-seeing  families,  the 
hours  twilight  and  the  witching  time  of 
night,  and  the  places  being  houses  where 
terrible  things  have  some  time  or  other 
transpired.  Accordingly  the  subtle  suppo- 
sition we  are  now  contesting  can  find  nei- 
ther the  support  of  a  single  analogy  in  the 
domain  of  ascending  science,  nor  the  coun- 


tenance of  one  definite  idea  in  philosophy. 
Experience  in  the  other  regions  of  human 
inquiry,  the  understanding  of  the  Individ ual, 
and  the  common  reason  of  the  race,  com- 
bine to  disown  it.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
in  addition  to  these  irreversible  considera- 
tions, that  the  burden  of  proving  all  the  fan- 
tastic conjectures,  which  have  just  been  ex- 
amined, lies  with  those  very  inventive  peo- 
ple who  construct  them,  and  those  very  ea- 
sily contented  ones  who  give  them  welcome 
to  their  minds. 

There  has  been  only  one  other  view  of 
these  ghosts  referred  to.  It  is  possible,  or 
rather  it  is  probable,  that  such  analysts  of 
man  into  three  elements,  as  Professor  Bush, 
may  maintain  the  opinion  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  substance  in  the  universe.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  there  exist  not  only  mat- 
ter  ana  spirit,  but  a  substance  which  is  nei- 
ther of  them.  It  is  almost  implied  in  the 
partition  of  human  nature  into  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  that  there  is  such  an  entity  as  psy- 
chical substance,  the  substance  of  which  the 
supposed  soul  is  made ;  using  the  word 
substance  in  its  philosophical  sense,  of 
course,  and  not  in  its  popular  one.  No  one, 
however,  has  been  careful  to  define  such  a 
substance ;  for  it  is  no  definition  to  say  that 
a  thing  is  not  matter  and  not  spirit.  As 
the  definition  of  matter  is  not  that  it  is  the 
negative  of  spirit,  and  as  that  of  spirit  is  not 
that  it  is  the  negative  of  matter ;  but  as 
each  of  these  two  substances  has  its  positive 
qualities  in  addition  to  those  which  inhere 
in  it  as  the  opposite  of  the  other,  so  we 
await  the  affirmative  definition  of  this  hypo- 
thetical thing.  The  question  cannot  be  en- 
tertained till  a  positive  definition  be  forth- 
coming. Yet  it  is  needless  to  hold  the 
willing  disciples  of  these  discoverers  in  sus- 
pense ;  for  it  is  as  evident  as  anything  can 
be  that,  be  it  eventually  defined  and  qua- 
lified as  it  may,  the  very  same  objections  as 
apply  to  the  supposition  of  a  spirit's  direct 
or  indirect  appearance  to  a  bodily  man, 
withstand  that  of  this  conjectural  frame, 
composed  of  any  conjectural  psychical  sub- 
stance whatever.  It  may  be  just  as  well 
perhaps  to  suggest  to  the  young  or  untrained 
inquirer  our  own  belief — ^it  would  sound 
uncharitably  to  say  our  certain  knowledge 
— that  the  psychical  body,  or  nerve-spirit,  or 
whatever  else  these  new  scholars  may 
choose  to  name  it,  is  nothing  but  the  ab> 
stract  conception  of  the  phenomenal  unity 
or  tertium-quidy  which  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  body  and  the  spirit,  and  that 
solidified  for  the  understanding  by  the 
fancy.  It  is  like  the  phlogiston  of  the  old 
chemists,  a  fictitious  thing  endowed  with  in- 
credible no-properties ;  it  is  like  the  caloric 
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of  tbe  Bew  ones,  a  suppotidtiouB  subetanoe 
invested  with  qualities  tbe  most  unsubstan- 
tial. Nasoent  science  is  prone  to  the  suf- 
fiction  of  entities  where  entities  are  not  re- 
quired ;  but  popular  opinion  is  incompara- 
bly more  so,  and  especially  the  opinion  of 
people  possessed  of  noore  sensibility  than 
judgment.  It  is  particularly  to  the  purpose, 
also,  in  the  present  instance,  to  obsenre  that 
the  most  judicious  are  apt  to  be  bribed  into 
inconsequence  when  the  heart  is  retained  on 
the  side  of  nonsense  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Our  English  writer,  for  exam* 
pie,  is  enamoured  of  her  revenants  and  res- 
tants,  because  they  convey  the  dear  assur- 
ance of  a  world  to  come  to  her  soul :  The 
purpose  of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature  is  the 
conveyance  of  that  blessed  conviction  to 
other  minds.  The  motive  principle  of  all 
her  sedulity  and  eloquence  is  a  highly  ho- 
nourable 6ne,  but  it  is  mistaken.  He  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake  teaches  in  another 
way  :  '  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.'  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  our  interesting  enthusiast  is  really 
accustomed  to  rest  her  hope  of  immortality 
on  grounds  which  are  deeper  and  more  im- 
movable than  these  phenomenal  and  out- 
ward shows.  Many  people,  and  especially 
women,  believe  the  great  doctrines  of  hu- 
manity in  the  right  way,  while  they  argue 
for  their  belief  in  a  wrong  one.  Like  chil- 
dren, soft  and  true,  they  stand  as  firmly  on 
tbe  ground  as  they  need  to  do,  although 
they  know  nothing  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. 

What  then  is  to  be  said  about  all  these 
strange  stories,  drawn  from  the  three  great- 
est countries  in  Europe?  Rejecting  the 
spectre-theory  as  insufficient,  always  assum- 
ing for  the  sake  of  discussion  that  there  are 
no  fallacies  of  narration  about  them ;  and 
dismissing  the  ghost-theory  as  incoherent, 
where  shall  one  find  a  clue  to  the  per- 
plexity  ?  Wisdom  unites  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  science  to  warn  the  investigator 
against  premature  hypothesis.  The  facts 
must  first  be  determined  with  experimental 
severity,  and  then  co-ordinated  with  the  slow 
care  of  the  naturalist,  before  the  dynamics 
of  the  inquiry  can  be  approached  with  hope. 
The  world  must  learn  to  wait.  It  waited 
four  thousand  years  for  Kepler  and  Bacon, 
and  still  longer  for  Dalton  and  Kant ;  and 
neither  the  scientific  nor  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  present  age  is  nearly  ready  to 
eliminate  the  secret  process  of  these  won- 
derful phenomena.  We  are  serious,  for  it 
is  a  grave  subject.  There  are  things  re- 
lated simply,  soberly,  and  with  great  show 
of  evidence,  in  the  three  works  now  before 


us,  which  the  ingenuous  mind  cannot  dis- 
miss with  either  a  smile  or  a  sneer ;  which 
the  man  of  science  can  neither  explain,  nor 
explain  away ;  which  the  philosopher  can 
no  nK>re  deduce  from  his  ideas  than  he  can 
assimilate  them  with  his  system. 

The  Seeress  of  Prevorst  has  been  long 
before  the  German  public,  and  is  written  by 
Justinus  Kerner,  a  painstaking  physician,  a 
lyric  poet,  somewhat  of  an  idealist  in  philo- 
sophy, and  a  pious  Christian  of  the  evange- 
lical school.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
British  reader  a  few  years  ago  by  an  Eng. 
lish  gentlewoman,  widely  reputed  for  her 
novels  of  remorselessly  real  life,  at  that 
time  a  thorough  realist  in  philosophy,  and  a 
person  whose  goodness  has  never  assumed 
the  form  which  is  ordinarily  called  piety  at 
all.  Kerner  is  a  ffood,  honest,  learned 
soul ;  of  a  considerably  attenuated  constitu- 
tion  of  mind,  but  possessed  of  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  love  and  courage.  His  trans- 
lator, on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  women,  remarkable  for  com- 
mon sense  in  common  things,  and  prone  to 
naturalism,  even  now  that  she  has  donned  a 
little  mysticism,  and  become  the  authoress 
of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature.  Yet  the  ly- 
rical physician  of  Weinsberg  and  the  Eng- 
lish novelist  do  touch  one  another  at  seve- 
ral points  of  their  respective  characters. 
They  are  both  independent  of  every  earthly 
consideration  but  their  convictions  of  the 
truth.  They  are  equally  eager  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  new  facts,  in  how  ques- 
tionable a  guise  soever  they  may  come, 
which  may  perhaps  let  in  some  more  lighl 
upon  the  darkness  by  which  they  both  feel, 
although  standing  in  such  diflerent  points  of 
view,  the  mystery  of  life  to  be  encompassed. 
In  fine,  they  both  love  the  wonderful.  As 
for  the  work  itself  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  give  an  account  of  its  contents,  ft 
is  the  detail  of  a  multitude  of  singular  phe- 
nomena displayed  during  years  of  sufFering, 
evidently  from  some  radical  derangement  of 
the  whole  nervous  system,  by  Frederica 
Hauffe,  a  native  of  Prevorst  in  the  High- 
lands  of  Wirtembere.  It  is  beaded  with 
numerous  citations  from  Plato,  Van  Hel- 
mont,  Schelling,  Ennemoser,  Eschenmayre, 
B5hm,  Swedenborg,  and  other  distinguished 
mystics  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
story  of  the  poor  creature  appears  at  first 
sight  to  countenance  the  reality  of  many 
things,  which  the  positive  science  of  noodem 
times  has  either  swept  away,  or  explained 
upon  well  known  natural  principles.  The 
seeress  was  visited  by  presentin>ents  which 
seemed  to  be  subsequently  verified ;  she 
had  dreams  which  were  apparently  ful- 
filled ;  she  saw  into  the  human  frame,  de- 
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scribing  the  nerres  of  the  body,  and  pre- 
scribing for  herself  and  others  with  some- 
thing like  success;  and  she  drew  without 
instruments  the  most  accurate  and  compli- 
cated of  spherical  diagrams  in  order  to  ex- 
press  some  of  her  unique  experiences.  She 
was  attended  by  a  guardian  spirit,  who  so- 
laced, guided,  and  protected  her  ;  having 
ministered  so  particularly  to  the  down-smit- 
ten patient  as  to  withdraw  hurtful  objects 
from  her  neighbourhood.  The  law  of  gra- 
vity  was  suspended  in  her  favour,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  her  attendants  attempted  to 
keep  her  under  water.  In  addition  to  all 
these  marvels  she  sang  extempore  hymns 
and  spoke  in  unknown  tongues.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  case,  as  stated  by  Kerner,  involves 
the  reality  of  prophetic  dreams,  amulets,  the 
swimming  of  witches,  the  apparition  of  de- 
parted spirits,  a  possible  communion  on  the 
part  of  men  with  the  innermost  secrets  of 
inorganic  nature,  and  the  gift  of  tongues. 
But  above  all,  the  seeress  revealed,  and 
Kerner  believes,  that  the  world  of  spirits  is 
inter-difTused  through  the  one  we  inhabit. 
She  conferred  with  angels,  saints,  and  woful 
spirits  face  to  face. 

Our  readers  will  smile  at  all  this ;  and 
so  do  we,  but  it  is  not  with  disdain.  It  is 
with  eager  curiosity  to  know  the  real  mean- 
ing of  such  things.  This  is  not  the  first  nor 
the  fiftieth  instance  of  this  sort  of  narration. 
M.  Cahagnet's  Areanes  is  a  work  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  an  ingenu- 
ous creature  too,  belonging  to  the  French  or 
rather  the  Parisian  school  of  scientific  mys- 
tics, as  Kerner  is  a  disciple  of  the  Grerman 
school  of  philosophical  ones;  using  the  sub- 
stantive term  not  in  its  old  Greek  meaning, 
but  in  its  new  sinister  signification.  The 
authoress  of  the  Night  Side  is  a  great  ac- 
cession to  the  cause  of  Kerner  and  Cahag- 
net.  She  has  furnished  the  most  readable 
book  of  the  three.  Although  all  the  specu- 
lative portions  of  the  work  are  simply  inco- 
herent, the  religious  and  moral  observations 
in  it  are  frequently  excellent,  and  all  the 
narrative  is  first-rate.  Its  merits  in  the  last 
respect  will  secure  it  a  very  large  number 
of  readers.  Such  is  this  segment  of  the  li- 
terature of  angelolc^y.  There  has  been  no 
need  of  making  extracts  from  it,  for  really 
everybody  knows  the  sort  of  things  which 
are  woven  into  stories  of  ghosts,  doubles,  and 
haunted  houses,  so  that  these  books  will  re- 
plenish the  memory  quite  as  much  as  they 
will  occupy  the  attention. 

Although,  however,  it  is  not  easy,  nor 
perhaps  possible  to  propose  a  rationale, 
which  should  reduce  the  chaos  of  this  phy- 
sio-psychological department  of  inquiry  to 
order  and  intelligibility,  it  may  not  be  so 


difficult  to  indicate  the  direolions  is  wJdch 
light  is  likely  to  arise  upon  it.  As  the  sub- 
ject is  distinctly  of  a  twofold  character,  and 
lies  in  the  twilight  rather  than  in  the  night 
of  nature,  there  are  two  quarters  on  which 
the  investigator  must  bend  his  cautious  eye. 
There  is  the  fact  of  sensuous  illusion,  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
but  extended  to  those  of  hearing,  and  even 
of  touch,  which  is  manifestly  never  absent 
in  these  phenomena ;  and  there  is  the  un- 
known ftict  or  process,  which  initiates  such 
more  than  ordinary  illusions,  and  rendera 
them  so  specific  and  determinate  that  they 
are  sometimes  presentimental,  sometimes 
representative,  and  sometimes  retrospective 
of  actual  future,  distant,  or  past  persons.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  unknown  quantity 
in  the  equation  is  to  be  found  in  the  region 
of  nervous  sympathy.  The  doctrine  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy  has  fallet)  into  too 
much  neglect  among  the  regulars  of  scienoe. 
It  feels  too  mystical  for  the  sensuous  and 
numerical  spirit  of  the  present  stage  of  posi- 
tive research,  a  spirit  so  statical  and  even 
gross,  that  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  no 
one  has  proposed  the  supposition  that  the 
force  of  gravitation  is  a  new  imponderable ! 
<  This  too,  too  solid  flesh,'  is  impeding  the 
development  of  those  more  dynamical  no- 
tions of  nature,  which  have  notwithstanding 
begun  to  germinate  within  the  more  logical 
minds  of  the  time.  The  notion  of  one  ner- 
vous system  acting  upon  another  one  at  a 
distance,  or  otherwise  than  through  the  five 
senses,  is  hardly  admitted  in  these  days« 
Yet  Bacon  not  only  believed  in  such  a 
thing,  but  proposed  experiments  to  limit  and 
determine  its  results.  That  great  clear, 
seer,  we  remember,  suggests  among  other 
things  that  two  lovers  should  record  all  the 
critical  movements  transpiring  within  them 
during  a  time  of  separation,  and  afterwards 
compare  their  notes  and  dates  with  the  view 
of  discovering  whether  they  seemed  to  have 
been  afiected  by  one  another.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  this  proposal  that  the  fact  of  con- 
scious observation  of  one's  self  is  the  death 
of  true  emotion ;  and  it  is  little  short  of 
monstrous  to  think  of  a  soft  spontaneous 
woman,  her  heart  almost  in  pain  with  bud- 
ding hopes,  with  her  note-book  on  the  pillow 
beside  her  wakeful  little  head,  to  write 
down  the  minute,  hour,  and  day,  of  this 
tender  agitation,  and  of  that,  in  the  radiance 
of  a  rush-light !  But  the  Baconian  or  sci- 
entific apprehension  of  the  physio-psycholo- 
gical relation  between  absent  friends  ia  not 
necessarily  absurd. 

If  some  great  catastrophe  were  to  take 
l^ace  within  the  limit  of  the  sun,  the  shook 
would  be  communicated  to  the  earth,  which 
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widuld  answer  the  appeal  to  its  grsTitative 
and  other  oosmioal  sympathies.  But  what 
if  sun  and  earth  had  heen  a  pair  of  palpitat- 
ing, mobiley  vihrant  nervous  systems,  the 
organs  of  sensations  that  stretch  through 
countless  solar  systems  and  many  a  firma- 
ment, the  ministers  of  *  thoughts  that  wander 
through  eternity,'  the  vehicles  of  emotions 
that  embrace  Almighty  God  ? — Nor  is  the 
application  of  this  illustration  to  the  wraith, 
to  take  the  least  complicated  case  of  ghost- 
seeing,  very  far-fetched.  The  brother  of 
Mr.  H.  is  dyinff,  the  last  great  change  is 
passing  over  his  frame,  it  is  being  shaken 
mto  the  dust  again.  The  excellent  painter, 
a  man  of  the  most  tremulous  sensibility,  un* 
weeting  of  the  dire  catastrophe  that  is  rock- 
ing the  fraternal  nervous  system  to  the 
centre,  is  yet  interiorly  and  secretly  com- 
rooved  by  the  event ;  but  he  does  not  un- 
dstrstand  or  even  observe  the  latent  trouble 
of  his  marrow,  until  it  throws  itself  down 
upcm  the  eye  as  a  spectre,  and  he  exclaims, 
<  There's  my  brother !'  It  is  more  difficult, 
indeed,  to  put  this  construction  upon  the 
stories  of  haunted  houses,  and  some  of  the 
other  curiosities  of  literature,  which  are 
faithfully  narrated  by  our  German,  French, 
and  English  authors.  Nor  is  it  either  ne- 
cessary or  advisable  to  do  so,  for  we  have 
no  theory  to  support ;  even  in  the  instance 
of  the  wraith  we  are  but  sceptics  in  the 
sense  of  being  con«derers ;  and  it  was  our 
present  purpose  to  do  no  nnore  than  offer  a  hint 
to  minds  more  inquisitive  than  our  own.  As 
to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question,  it  is 
at  all  events  our  assured  belief  that  it  will  ne- 
ver be  efiected  until  some  great  and  compre- 
httittve  medical  psychologist,notof  the  merely 
phrenological,  not  of  the  purely  psychologi- 
cal, but  of  the  physio-psychological  school, 
shall  devote  a  lifetime  to  its  investigation. 
A  lucid  thinker  like  Feuchterleben,  with 
equally  vast  stores  of  information,  equally 
Catholic  canons  of  criticism,  and  equally 
enormous  learning,  but  wiih  more  originality 
of  spirit,  with  more  of  that  poetio  quality  by 
which  all  great  discoverers  have  been  noto- 
riously distinguisbed  from  the  erudite  arti- 
sans and  the  busy  dilettante  of  science,  with 
more  imaginative  insight,  would  find  this 
sphere  of  research  full  of  noble  results.  So 
extensive  and  perplexed  indeed  is  the  whole 
subject^  that  the  union  of  two  energetic  re- 
searchers, one  of  them  a  physiologist,  the 
other  a  philosopher,  and  bc^  psychoH>gists, 
a. pair  of  men  like  Reil  and  Hoffbauer, 
would  render  us  still  more  sanguine  of  the 
speedy  elearioff  up  of  the  mystery.  At  all 
eveulB,  it  m  wuh  stodecrta  like  these  alone 
tlMKt  we  are  willing  to  leave  the  inquiry  ; 
and  iva  do  so  inth  hope. 


I  There  is  one  conclusion,  however,  to 
'Which  the  wisely  sceptical  student  of  ghosts, 
•spectres,  prophetic  dreams,  presentiments, 
clear-seeing,  and  the  like,  may  come  without 
waiting  a  single  day  longer ;  and  it  is  one  of 
such  urgent  importance,  in  our  opinion,  as  to 
demand  immediate  attention.  If  morbid 
^sensibility  renders  the  connexion  between  a 
human  nervous  system  and  nature,  as  well 
as  betwixt  one  nervous  system  and  another, 
so  delicate,  searching,  and  far-extending, 
what  would  be  the  results  to  the  individual, 
and  the  race,  if  there  prevailed  throughout 
society  a  pure,  wholesome,  and  natural  sus- 
ceptibility to  every  kind  of  physical  impres- 
sions ?  For  surely  no  one  will  deny  that 
man  is  still  very  far  from  the  realization  of 
his  ideal  condition.  He  does  not  fulfil  the 
law  of  his  nature.  He  is  nowhere  perfect  in 
his  kind,  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which, 
for  example,  the  wing-footed  red-deer  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  or  those  whiri winds  of 
unmounted  cavalry  that  sweep  the  plains  of 
Sooth  America,  or  the  self-relying  lion  of 
Zahara  is  perfect,  each  in  its  kind.  Even 
the  daisy,  or  our  still  more  favourite  flower, 
the  blue-eyed  speedwell,  is  enabled  to  show 
forth  all  its  little  capabilities,  and  it  is  com- 
plete ;  but  man  is  neither  what  he  should 
be,  nor  what  he  shall  become.  To  speak 
only  of  the  lower  ingredient  of  his  constitu- 
tion, it  appears  that  his  very  nervous  system 
does  not  habitually  attain  to  anything  like  a 
free  and  a  full  manifestation  of  the  wondrous 
properties  lying  latent  within  its  round.  All 
men,  considered  merely  as  so  many  cerebro- 
spinal axes,  are  maimed  and  defective.  They 
all  want  something  that  belongs  to  them. 
Like  Harry  Bertram  in  the  Romance  of  Guy 
Mannering,  they  do  not  know  the  fields  that 
are  their  own,  their  ancestral  rights,  nor  yet 
the  small  voice  of  nature  that  stirs  their 
hearts  into  remembrance.  Nor  is  there  any 
room  for  wonder !  Think  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  hereditary,  chronic,  and  lurking 
disease  in  the  world.  Consider  the  vast  con- 
sumption  of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
opium ;  remembering  that  the  taste  for  all 
of  these  drugs  has  actually  to  be  acquired, 
even  by  otherwise  unnatural  creatures  like 
the  men  and  women  of  the  present  day,  and 
that  taste  is  therefore  not  congenial  with  the 
paradisaic  instincts  of  ideal  man.  Examine 
the  very  meats  which  the  flaccid  genius  of 
dyspepsy  has  invented.  Count  the  hundred 
spices  and  impurities  by  which  the  fine  edge 
of  ordinary  sensibility  is  blunted  and  torn. 
Recollect  the  extent  to  which  night  is  uni- 
versally turned  into  day.  Take  particular 
notice  of  the  excessive  and  exclusive  culti- 
vation of  the  mere  muscle  of  the  body  in  one 
class  of  people,  of  the  mere  stomach  and 
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lungs  in  another,  of  the  mere  nerves  of  su- 
perncial  and  sentimeutal  sensibility  in  a 
third,  and  of  the  mere  miserable  brain  in 
a  fourth  one,  and  so  forth.  Think,  in  fine, 
of  everything  in  the  daily  life  of  Europe  that 
is  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  thrust  man 
out  of  harmony  with  all  the  finer  movements 
of  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  of  his  own  un- 
fathorpable  soul  on  the  other.  Nor  can  any- 
body claim  exemption  from  the  rule.  Be 
one  ever  so  wholesome  in  physical  living, 
ever  so  virtuous  in  moral  conduct,  and  ever 
so  generally  cultivated  in  mind,  it  will  avail 
him  only  a  little ;  but  that  excellent  little  is 
worth  a  world  of  self-denial.  The  disorder, 
the  dulness,  and  the  perversion  of  the  na- 
tive sensibilities  of  the  frame  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  race  by  marriage,  as  well 
as  by  example  and  consent.  Civilized  Ian- 
guage  contains  at  least  one  significant  indi- 
cation of  the  fact.  When  there  appears 
among  men  a  person  of  extraordinary  sensi- 
bility to  the  more  sacred  influences  of  that 
temple  of  nature,  in  which  they  are  changing 
money  more  than  serving  like  priests,  they 
call  him  a  genius,  leave  him  to  shiA  as  he 
can,  and  let  posterity  discover  that  he  was 
the  most  genuine  man  of  them  all.  Aye, 
and  so  bad  is  the  horrid  imbroglio  of  custom, 
that  DO  sooner  does  a  soul  come  into  the 
world  in  such  an  organization,  than  he  is 
entangled  in  the  habits  of  society,  and,  fall- 
ing from  a  greater  height,  he  frequently 
sinks  lower  than  the  lowest. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  a  more 
penetrating  and  better  tuned  sensibility  is 
only  one  of  the  co-efiicients  of  genius ;  it  is 
the  immeasurably,  and  even  the  incalculably 
inferior  of  the  two ;  but  it  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance of  creative  power  over  which 
anybody  has  daily  control.  Let  it  then  be 
seen  to.  There  is  no  saying  what  a  few 
ages  of  simplicity  and  equable  culture  may 
effect.  That  eloquent  analyst  Isaac  Taylor 
has  shown  how  greatly  the  mere  exaltation 
of  the  present  qualities  of  the  nervous  system 
of  man  would  add  to  the  felicities  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  life  in  Heaven.  It 
Is  more  to  the  purpose  to  assert  it  will  do  the 
same  on  earth.  It  will  bring  him  closer  to 
the  heart  of  nature.  It  will  extend,  deepen, 
and  ennoble  his  whole  being.  It  will  gra- 
dually restore  him  to  his  abdicated  sovereign- 
ty  over  creation.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  all  men  to  work,  individually  and  together, 
towards  this  consummation  among  others — 
namely,  the  immediate  attainment  of  as  high 
a  strain  as  possible  of  physical  purity. 
There  are  indeed  things  of  higher  value,  but 
this  is  at  once  the  most  substantial  and  the 
most  becoming  of  foundations,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  every  grace  that  is  more  excellent 


still.  Nor  are  we  unwilling  to  avow  our 
conviction  that  a  far-spreading  and  thorough 
reformation  of  this  sort,  is  destined  to  ap- 
prove itself  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a  thorough 
and  far-spreading  millennium. 


Art.  VI.— 1.    Vie  et  PortraU  de  Pie  IX. 

Par  Felix  Clave.     1  vol.  8vo.      Paris, 

1848. 
2.  Rome  et  Pie  IX,     Par  Alphonsb  Bal- 

LEYDiBR.     1  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  1847. 
8.  Notixie  per  Vanno  mdcccxlvii.      1  vol- 

12mo.     Roma,  1847. 

On  no  spot  of  earth  has  so  much  been  writ- 
ten as  on  Rome.  Republican,  imperial, 
pontifical  Rome,  has  ever  been  a  centre  of 
interest  to  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 
An  object  of  afiection  or  of  hatred,  of  vene- 
ration or  of  fear,  she  has  at  no  time  ceased 
to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  thoughts  and 
speculations  of  mankind.  Nor,  though  long 
since  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  does  she 
even  yet  fail  to  command  an  extraordinary 
portion  of  interest  and  attention.  From  the 
midst  of  the  busy  life  of  active  and  vigorous 
northern  cities,  men  have  found  leisure  to 
look  out  at  the  ancientmother  of  civilization, 
as  she  has  sat  in  these  latter  days  in  driveU 
ling  dotage  on  her  seven  hills,  amid  the 
silence  and  imnnobility  of  desolation.  But 
so  entirely  has  she  appeared  to  appertain  to 
a  past  order  of  things — so  wholly  severed 
from  the  progressive  noovement  of  the  na- 
tions, whose  life  is  the  life  of  this  nineteenth 
century — so  remote  from  them  in  ideas, 
manners,  and  habits,  that  the  world  seems 
long  since  to  have  ceased  to  regard  her  as  a 
society  of  living  men-— a  body  politic,  pos* 
sessed  in  some  sort  of  establishments,  into* 
rests,  institutions,  government,  and  all  that 
makes  one  social  system  an  object  of  inte- 
resting observation  and  inquiry  to  another. 
Our  travellers  and  tourists,  whose  name  is 
Legion,  throng  thither,  and  return  to  tell 
what  they  have  seen,  and  to  write  books 
upon  books,  ever  fresh  books,  on  Rome.  But 
none  ever  dream  of  telling  us  aught  of  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  the  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  human  beings  who^ 
somehow  or  other,  do  breathe  and  live  amid 
the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  those  crum- 
bling old  walls.  -Our  countrymen  visit 
Rome,  look  at  it,  and  write  of  it,  as  if  it  were 
only  a  museum.  It  is  for  them  a  collection 
of  antiauities  and  objects  of  art  merely. 
They  discuss  its  ruins,  rapturize  over  its 
statues,  bask  in  its  sunshinei  criticise  its 
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pictures,  stare  a  little  at  its  Church  ceremo- 
nies— and  this  is  all. 

But  the  mighty  sound  of  the  onward 
movement  of  the  nations,  rushing  ever  faster 
and  faster  along  their  path  of  civilization,  has 
at  length  startled  the  aged  mother  from  her 
slumbers.  Effete  old  Rome  has  essayed  to 
raise  her  palsied  liead,  has  gazed  forth  once 
more  into  the  world,  and  has  shaken  herself 
from  her  drowsy  rest.  Aye,  and  powerless, 
fallen  as  she  is,  tlie  rustling  of  that  once 
mighty  form  has  stirred  the  still  atmosphere 
of  Italian  life  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria,  and 
waked  an  echo  audible  in  the  remotest  re- 
cesses of  the  civilized  world.  Mankind  has 
been  startled  at  the  unexpected  phenomenon. 
It  is  as  if  a  skeleton  had  rattled  its  dry  bones 
against  its  coffin  planks.  Historians  had 
closed  the  volume  of  her  story — had  written 
their  "  finis,"  and  spoke  of  her  in  the  past 
tense.  Singers  had  sung  that  she  ''  never 
should  rise  I"  And  lo!  Rome  is  still  alive,  is 
striving  to  arise,  and  would  fain  essay  to  walk. 

Surely  a  spectacle  strange  and  interest- 
ing !  Men,  looking  more  closely,  see  that 
in  truth  it  is  a  living  city.  Crawling  about 
In  unquiet,  suffering  restlessness,  its  thou- 
sands may  be  descried  amid  the  fetid  heap 
of  squalid  ruins  which  once  were  Rome. 
Nay,  they  seem  to  begin  to  try  to  express 
thoughts  and  utter  words,  which  they  must 
have  overheard  us  use,  even  while  we 
thought  that  they  were  all  gone  dead.  As- 
suredly a  most  interesting  and  curious  sub- 
ject of  observation  !  Henceforward  other 
matters  than  Coliseum,  Belvedere  Apollo, 
and  fresco  paintings,  will  bo  heard  of  at 
Rome  and  from  Rome.  Let  us  endeavour, 
then,  to  shape  forth  for  English  readers  some 
sort  of  general  idea  of  what  this  poor  old 
venerable  Rome  is  doing  and  trying  to  do— 
and  yet  more,  what  will  have  to  be  done 
there,  if,  indeed,  she  is  ever  to  arise  and 
march  on  the  path  of  civilization. 

What  Rome,  her  ruler,  and  her  people, 
have  recently  been  striving  to  do  does  not 
indeed  need  to  be  now  told  by  us.  But  for 
the  just  appreciation  and  comprehension  of 
this,  and  far  more  notably  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  that  yet  lies  before  her  to 
do,  and  of  the  means  and  difficulties  of  doing 
it,  some  knowledge  of  what  Rome  t«  becomes 
necessary.  Some  more  or  less  definite  no- 
tion of  the  social  and  economical  condition 
of  those  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  indi- 
viduals, and  of  themselves,  their  qualities, 
and  capabilities,  would  seem  ^esirable  to 
such  as  take  an  interest  in  the  resuscitation 
of  that  wonderful  old  city.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  none  have  ever  supplied,  and 
none  apparently  have  ever  demanded.  Both 
a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  this  neglect 
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and  apathy  is  to  be  found  in  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  obtaining  any  such  adequate  in- 
formation. For  many  years  publicity  of  any 
sort  has  been  most  carefully  shunned  by  the 
rulers  of  the  eternal  city.  Every  adminis- 
tration, every  institution,  every  branch  of 
the  public  service  has  been  scrupulously 
veiled  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  vulgar  eye. 
The  broad  light  of  day  has  been  excluded 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  from  the  secret 
chambers,  where  those  lovers  of  darkness 
who  held  in  their  feeble  and  trembling  hands 
the  thread  of  Roman  destinies  conducted  the 
operations  of  their  rule. 

And  in  some  sense  they  were  wise  in  their 
generation,  these  children  of  darkness.  Suc- 
cessive generations  of  childless  old  men, 
each  personally  needing  the  duration  of  the 
crazy  edifice  but  for  a  few  years  at  most, 
have  contrived  to  preserve  the  roof  over  their 
heads,  and  to  keep  the  worn-out  machine  at 
work  longer  than  those  who  observed  the 
outward  manifestations  of  its  internal  rotten- 
ness could  have  supposed  possible.  For 
such  outward  manifestations  have  been 
many,  unmistakable,  and  ever-increasing. 
Great  were  the  efforts  of  old  Mother  Church 
to  conceal  the  cancerous  sores  which  were 
consuming  the  vitals  of  that  temporal  domi- 
nion which  constitutes  her  body.  Of  those 
which  afflict  her  spiritual  existence — the 
soul  of  that  body — we  have  no  intention  ol 
speaking  now,  except  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  them  as  influencing  the  temporal 
condition  of  her  people.  Carefully  has  the 
old  soiled  threadbare  and  torn  mantle  of  out- 
ward decency  been  patched,  and  pulled,  and  * 
pinned,  and  even  readjusted  with  new  dizen- 
ing  of  cheap  coarse  lace  over  its  most  ragged 
parts,  in  the  hope  of  hiding  from  all  eyes  the 
hopeless  state  of  incurable  disease  within. 
For  hopeless  it  must  surely  have  long  since 
appeared  to  any  who  might  have  cared  to 
hope  more  than  that  their  own  end  might  ar- 
rive before  that  of  the  system  under  which 
they  had  grown  old. 

And  yet  one  has  at  length  come  who  does 
hope  something  more  than  this.  A  ruler 
has  ascended  the  Papal  throne  who  has  dared 
to  look  steadfastly  at  the  ruinous  state  of 
the  crumbling  edifice  around  him ;  nay 
more,  who  has  dared  to  let  in  the  light  and 
the  gazing  of  profane  eyes  on  the  secret 
wretchedness  so  long  concealed  ;  and.  great- 
est daring  of  all,  who  has  absolutely  ventured 
to  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  tottering  fabric 
— who  has  thought  of  repairing  instead  of 
propping,  of  renewing  instead  of  patching, 
of  cleansing  the  accumulated  filth  instead  of 
thrusting  it  out  of  siffht. — Yes,  greatest 
daring  of  all,  assuredly!  for  there  is  a  stage 
in  the  progress  of  ruin  at  which  the  attempt 
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to  repair  is  fraught  with  greater,  or  at  least 
with  more  immediate  danger  than  the  un- 
disturbed operation  of  decay.  Many  an 
ancient  wall,  or  mere  mass  of  crumbling 
dust,  will  for  years  retain  its  form  and  co- 
herence by  the  inert  force  of  its  own  weight, 
and  bound  together  by  the  ramifications  of 
that  very  same  abusive  ivy  whose  growth 
has  ruined  it,  when  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  mason's  repairing  hand  would  bring  the 
whole  mass  to  the  ground. 

That  such  and  so  dangerous  is  the  work 
of  repair  on  which  the  Ninth  Pius  is  now 
engaged,  none,  who  have  even  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Rome  and  its  government, 
will  be  inclined  to  doubt.  It  is  the  attempt 
of  a  courageous  man,  and  of,  we  would 
hope,  an  upright  ruler.  It  is  a  well-nigh 
desperate  efibrt,  the  generous  nobleness  of 
which  all  must  admire  and  applaud,  and 
which  must  to  a  certain  point  command  all 
good  men's  wishes  for  its  success. 

And  now  to  attempt  some  appreciation  of 
the  chances  of  success  which  may  attend 
this  arduous  undertaking,  it  must  be,  in  the 
first  place,  remembered  that  in  all  such 
cases  of  reparation  the  principal  difficulty 
presented  to  the  judgment  lies  in  the  ques- 
tion— What  of  the  old  shall  be  abandoned, 
destroyed,  removed — and  what  preserved  ? 
Herein  lies  the  difficulty  and  the  danger; 
for  we  know  how  dangerous  is  the  attempt 
to  mend  old  garments  with  new  cloth  ;  we 
know  the  result  that  is  likely  to  come  about. 
What  portion,  then,  of  the  once  mighty  sys- 
tem of  the  Papal  Government,  the  progres- 
sive work  of  so  many  centuries  of  well- 
sustained  endeavour,  and  the  labours  of  so 
many  pontiffs — of  that  system  constructed 
to  gr^p  a  world,  but  now  strangling  an 
enfeebled  province  by  the  unexpanding 
narrowness  of  its  clutch, — what  portion  of 
tl is  may  Rcme's  reforming  ruler  venture  to 
retain  ?  Truly,  no  simple  or  easy  question 
to  the  most  unshackled  mind  ;  but  to  a  true 
priest  of  Rome's  Church,  born  beneath  her 
wing,  bred  under  her  teaching — to  a  Pope 
honestly  oonsoientious  to  do  a  Pope's  duty, 
what  a  question  !  How  fearful !  how  tre- 
mendous ! 

And  such  a  Pope  we  believe,  not  without 
good  grounds  for  our  conviction,  Pius  the 
Ninth  to  be.  We  believe  him  to  be  a  true 
priest  and  sincere  pontiff.  It  has  been  oflen 
asserted,  not  only  by  his  enemies  but  by  his 
admirers,  that  he  is  otherwise.  It  has  been 
believed  and  hoped  by  some  friends  to  the 
progressive  movement  in  Italy — lovers  of 
ezpNBdieocy  rather  than  of  truth — that  Pius 
18  no  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  Papacy ; 
that  he  speaks  a  small  portion  of  his  thought 
only ;  that  he  intends  the  destruction  of  the 


fabric  he  pretends  to  repair;  and  that  be 
well  knows  that  such  must  be  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  steps  he  has  already  taken. 
We  are  well  convinced  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
those  who  think  thus  are  as  mistaken  in  fact 
as  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. Whatever  hopes  or  wishes  we  may 
nourish  with  regard  to  the  future  fate  of 
Italy  and  of  Rome,  we  would  far  rather  that 
her  destinies  should  be  intrusted  to  honest 
hands.  We  have  the  strong  conviction  that 
no  good  thing  can  be  produced  by  an  acted 
or  spoken  falsehood.  As  long,  then,  ns  it 
must  needs  be  that  the  same  hand  should 
grasp  the  crozier  and  the  sceptre,  we  prefer 
that  the  priest-king  should  be  at  least  an 
honest  man.  And  if  the  incompatibilities  of 
his  position  should  bring  about  that  other 
events  than  such  as  he  professes  to  look  for 
as  the  result  of  his  acts  should  arise  from 
them,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  fallaciousness 
of  the  politician's  provisions,  while  we  can 
still  respect  and  esteem  the  man. 

We  must  conceive  him,  then,  coming  to 
the  decision  of  the  momentous  question 
above  stated,  as  a  true  and  earnest  Pope, 
father  and  protector  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  its  spiritualities  and  its  temporalities.  It 
is  a  genuine  successor  of  the  best  of  the 
Gregories  and  Innocents  who  has  now  to 
judge  what  portions  of  their  work  can  be 
preserved,  and  what,  for  the  sake  of  the 
vital  preservation  of  the  whole,  must  be 
replaced  by  new  constructions. 

With  a  view  of  enabling  our  readers  to 
form  some  notion  of  what  ihcir  judgment  on 
such  a  question  must  be,  and  of  the  issue 
which  events  are  likely  to  shape  for  them- 
selves, we  will  endeavour  to  picture  to  them 
some  of  the  more  manifest  results  of  Papal 
(xovernment,  as  they  exhibit  themselves  to 
every  observer. 

On  crossing  the  frontier  line  between 
Tuscany  and  the  Roman  States,  near  Aqua- 
pendente,  the  change  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  people,  the  villages,  and  the  entire 
country,  is  such  as  to  strike  the  most  unob- 
servant traveller.  A  general  air  of  careless 
negligence  and  ill-conditioned  dilapidation 
prevails.  The  fields  look  ill -cultivated,  the 
inhabitants  ragged,  and  their  habitations  on 
the  verge  of  rum.  The  traveller's  carriage 
is  stopped  in  front  of  a  wretched  tumble- 
down  hovel  some  few  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  bridgeless  stream  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  two  States.  It  is  the  Papal 
Custom-house  and  Police-station,  the  first 
visible  manifestation  to  the  northern  traveller 
of  the  working  of  that  system  whose  '*  magnt 
nominis  umbra^'  has  overshadowed  Europe 
for  so  many  centuries.     "  Ex  pede  Hercu- 
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lem  !''  The  genuine  characteristios  of  Papal 
rule  are  visible  enough  in  this  extremity  of 
the  abortion.  A  number  of  soldiers — dirty, 
slovenly,  and  listless — are  lounging  in  front 
of  a  dilapidated  building,  whose  broken 
brick-wall  bears  a  shield  with  the  Papal 
arms,  and  the  words  **  Carabinieri  Pontificii." 
Some  are  smoking,  some  sleeping,  some 
basking  in  the  sun,  without  energy  sufficient 
even  to  converse  with  each  other.  Adjoin- 
ing the  lair  of  these  Pontifical  Carabineers 
is  that  of  another  horde  of  officials,  the 
Ca<9tom-house  officers — like  their  military 
neighbours,  dirty,  lazy,  preposterously  nu- 
merous, corrupt,  and  inefficient.  The  former 
are  useless  for  the  repression  of  crime,  and 
the  latter  equally  valueless  for  the  preven- 
tion of  contraband  trading.  Either  set  of 
drones  feed  like  parasitical  vermin  on  the 
vitals  of  the  wretched  country  whose  sub- 
stance they  exhaust,  and  serve  but  to  in- 
crease the  monstrous  amount  of  unpro- 
ductive population  which  throughout  the 
Roman  States  crushes  the  productive  classes 
beneath  its  weight. 

But  the  frontier  is  not  left  behind  without 
still  further  illustrations  of  the  effects  of 
Papal  rule.  The  regime  of  privilege  is 
shown  in  full  action.  A  peasant  arrives  at 
the  barrier  with  his  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
load  of  produce.  His  time  is  his  only  pos- 
session, and  the  hour  which  he  will  have  to 
lose  at  the  ^^dogana**  is,  one  would  have 
thought,  already  grievous  enough.  But 
immediately  after  him  a  **  veUurino,''  with 
a  carriage  full  of  travellers,  drives  up. 
Forthwith  the  first  comer — the  peasant — is 
put  on  one  side  ;  and  the  examination  of 
the  travellers'  baggage — ^anotber  hour's 
work — is  about  to  commence,  when  the 
cracking  of  postilions'  whips  is  heard,  and 
a  carriage,  drawn  by  post-horses,  makes  its 
appearance.  The  vellurino  travellers  must 
now  yield  in  their  turn,  and  the  poor  pea- 
sant  may  be  considered  indefinitely  post- 
poned ;  for  it  is  likely  enough  that  before 
the  posting-carriage  and  the  veilurino  have 
been  disposed  of  (though  the  first  by  means 
of  a  bribe  will  not  be  detained  long),  some 
other  vehicle  privileged  to  pass  before  him 
may  come  up.  One  great  evil  of  injustice 
18  the  rage  and  heartburning  it  produces  in 
the  victim  of  it ;  but  this,  it  must  be  owned, 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. Wrong  done  to  the  moral  sense,  like 
Injury  done  to  the  physical  frame,  becomes 
by  continuance  less  poignantly  felt.  The 
one  and  the  other  alike  become  callous. 
Nature  finds  in  insensibility  an  alleviation 
for  that  which  would  otherwise  be  intole* 
fable.  But  not  the  less  is  the  victim  in 
eitlier  case  injured  and  degraded,  utkd  the 


amount  of  his  insensibility  to  the  injury  wiH 
be  the  measure  of  the  permanent  mischief 
inflicted  on  the  corporeal  or  moral  organiza- 
tion. The  peasant  in  the  above  case  feels 
no  indignation,  no  impatience,  no  ill-temper. 
The  course  of  things  described  is  that  which 
he  has  been  used  to  all  his  life.  It  is  to 
him  as  the  order  of  nature ;  and  he  would 
as  soon  think  of  complaining  of  the  wind  or 
the  rain.  But  on  all  occasions  the  Italian 
is  the  most  patient  creature  in  the  world ; 
he  is  never  in  a  hurry,  never  objects  to 
wait  any  given  time,  and  never  scruples  to 
ask  another  to  wait  an  hour  or  two,  as  easily 
as  an  Englishman  would  beg  for  a  minute. 
They  set  no  value  on  time,  simply  because 
it  is  of  litrle  use  to  them. 

Well !  the  frontier  is  at  last  passed,  and 
after  traversing  a  few  miles  of  road  veiy 
strikingly  worse  than  that  on  the  Tuscan 
side  of  the  boundary,  the  traveller,  with 
much  difficulty  and  some  danger,  is  dragged 
up  the  hill  of  Aquapendente.  A  worse  dill 
in  a  great  high  road  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive.  So  it  was  constructed  ages  ago; 
and  so  has  all  the  traffic  between  Florence 
and  Rome  passed  over  it  for  many  genera^ 
tions.  That  it  might  easily  be  improved 
appears  never  to  have  entered  into  the  head 
of  any  one  during  all  this  time.  The  Dili- 
gence, which  travels  this  road — ^the  sole  and 
privileged  one  of  course — takes  about  48 
hours  to  accomplish  the  journey  of  less  than 
200  miles,  and  is  drawn  by  from  two  to 
fourteen  horses  or  oxen,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  road.  The  mail,  which* 
traverses  the  same  road,  is  constantly  seve- 
ral hours  behindhand  ;  but  nobody  dreams 
of  complaining,  and  still  less  does  anybody 
dream  of  mending  the  road. 

The  top  of  the  hill,  however,  is  at  length 
reached,  and  the  traveller  enters  the  first 
town  of  the  Papal  States.  Let  him  come 
from  what  country  he  may,  unless  it  4>e 
from  Ireland,  he  must,  we  think,  be  astonished 
and  dismayed  at  the  squalid  misery,  dilapt- 
dation,  ruin,  and  filth,  which  presents  itself 
to  his  eyes  on  all  sides.  The  appearance  of 
the  streets,  the  buildings,  the  shops — ^ifsuch 
they  can  be  called — the  population  of  all  ages 
and  classes,—- all  speak  the  same  tale  of 
wretchedness  and  degradation.  The  remain- 
der of  the  journey  repeats  the  same  eloquent 
lesson  at  every  mile  of  its  course.  The  moral 
aspect  of  things— (which  may  however  be  al- 
ways  inferred  with  tolerable  accuracy  fVom ' 
the  external  manifestations  of  physical  well- 
being  or  the  reverse)— ^is  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  lew  Ihtle  indications  which 
fall  under  the  notice  of  an  observant  traveller^ 
is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture.     Fraud,   falsrfiood,  and  mefi 
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dicity  force  tbemselvea  on  the  notice  of  the 
least  obBervant. 

At  length  the  stranger  stands  before  the 
gate  of  Rome.  It  is  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
the  most  unimaginative — that  first  entrance 
into  the  ancient  mother  of  so  much  civiliza- 
tion and  of  so  much  barbarism — that  eternal 
city  which  mankind  has  so  much  cause  to 
bless  and  so  much  to  curse  !  And  here  we 
must  quit  the  course  of  the  ordinary  traveller, 
if  we  would  form  any  idea  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  Rome.  The  tourist,  wrapped  in 
an  ecstasy  of  imaginative  pleasure,  full  of  all 
the  mighty  host  of  classical  and  medieval 
recollections  and  associations,  passes  through 
the  handsome  and  tolerably  clean,  because 
almost  uninhabited,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  gaz^ 
Qp  at  the  magnificent  terrace  of  the  Pinoian 
m  his  lefl  hand,  and  reaches  his  splendid 
liotel  in  the  Via  Babuino,  charmed  with  his 
first  impressions  of  **  the  eternal  city,"  and 
disappointed  in  nothing  save  in  not  having 
heard  a  picturesque  group  of  peasants  sing- 
ing under  the  walls,  "  Romoy  Romuy  Roma^ 
non  ipiu  come  eraprima.^' 

Let  us,  however,  not  confine  ourselves  to 
those  parts  of  the  town  frequented  ordinarily 
by  the  English  and  other  strangers.  Let 
OS  penetrate  the  mass  of  buildings  between 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Coliseum  ^ 
let  us  visit  the^Trastevere ;  above  all,  let  us 
venture  into  the  reeking  mass  of  abomina- 
tion situated  between  the  capitol,  the  Farnese 
Palace,  and  the  Tiber.  The  constant  state 
of  the  streets  is  such  as  to  maka4t  marvel- 
Jous  that  typhus  and  a  hundred  other  forms 
of  filth-bred  disease  do  not  sweep  off  the 
miserable  population.  Drainage  appears  to 
be  unknown.  The  very  commonest  decen- 
cies  of  life  are  wholly  disregarded.  The 
stench  is  unsupportable.  It  has  occurred  to 
ourselves,  incredible  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  to  have  observed  the  remains  of  a 
dead  sheep  suffered  to  lie  in  the  same  spot 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  to  poison 
all  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  its  de. 
cay  and  putridity  for  more  than  ten  days. 
We  have  also,  aod  that  frequently,  observed 
the  dead  bodies  of  cats  and  dogs  lying  in  the 
same  spots  for  days  together.  The  appear- 
ance  of  the  peculation  in  the  streets  matches 
well  with  that  of  their  dwellings— sordid, 
ragged,  unhealthy  looking  creatures  are 
sauntering  in  the  shade,  or  basking  in  the 
sunshine ;  or  if  occupied  in  some  kind  of 
lahour,  are  so  performing  it  as  to  sprea^  out 
the  &ir  toil  of  an  hour  over  half  a  day« 

Such  is  the  physical  aspect  of  mighty 
Rome  !  Its  moral  features  are  of  course  not 
80  plainly  visible  or  easily  appreciable  ;  they 
can  only  be  iudged  of  by  the  occasional  ape- 
cimens  whidi  chance  may  afford  an  observer 


in  his  conversation  and  dealings  with  the 
people ;  but  if  these  be  fairly  estimated,  they 
may  be  deemed  tolerably  accurate  expo- 
nents of  the  entire  truth  ;  and  that  truth  we 
conscientiously  believe  to  be— that  the  whole 
body  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  low. 
est  grade  in  the  social  scale,  is  altogether 
corrupt  and  vitiated.  We  do  not  put  forth 
a  conclusion  so  sweeping,  a  conviction  so 
painful,  unadvisedly  or  lightly.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  danger  of  forming  ge- 
neral conclusions  from  particular  instances. 
We  are  aware  that  the  portion  of  any  society 
which  a  traveller  nK>st  readily  meets  with  is 
very  generally  the  worst  part  of  it ;  but 
every  d  priori  consideration  would  lead  to 
the  persuasion  that  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people  of  Rome  must  be  that  which  the 
most  careful  observation  shows  in  fact  that 
it  is.  It  is  not  that  villany,  fraud,  and  vice 
abound ;  alas !  where  do  they  not  ?  It  is, 
that  shame  is  dead;  it  is  that  the  moral 
sense  has  perished  ;  it  is  that  that  which  is 
vile  has  ceased  to  be  hated  as  such,  even 
by  those  whose  better  instincts,  superior  pru- 
dence, or  lesser  temptation,  have  saved  them 
from  themselves  becoming  so.  These  are 
the  true  and  unerring  tests  of  a  corruption 
and  degradation  which  has  infected  the  en- 
tire  social  body,  and  so  entered  into  the  dis- 
eased system  as  to  render  hopeless  all  cure 
short  of  thorough  renovation. 

The  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  palazzo  in 
the  Corso,  by  means  of  assertions  apparently 
the  most  ingenuous,  induces  an  English 
family  to  sign  a  lease  without  requiring  that 
certain  stipulations  should  be  inserted  therein 
formally.  On  the  morrow  the  promises  are 
violated,  and  the  assertions  proved  to  be 
wholly  and  wilfully  false.  The  Roman 
gentleman  who  has  committed  this  act  of 
swindling,  on  being  applied  to  in  amazement 
by  his  dupes,  replies  with  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity, that  no  assertions  or  agreements  that 
are  unwritten  are  worth  anything. 

A  **  respectable"  tradesman  uses  false 
weights  nearly  to  the  extent  of  ensuring 
a  diminution  of  cent,  per  cent,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  furnished.  The  tribunals  are 
applied  to  ;  but  as  the  amount  in  each  case 
is  small,  the  magistrates  and  lawyers  cannot 
be  made  to  comprehend  why  a  complain- 
ant should  give  himself  and  them  more  trou- 
ble than  the  amount  of  the  fraud  was  worth. 
But  the  robbery  of  a  shilling,  it  is  urged  on 
their  attention,  is  as  much  robbery  as  that  of 
a  million  ;  the  man  is  dishonest,  and  ought 
to  be  exposed  and  punished.  No!  they  can 
conceive  no  other  reason  why  such  a  com- 
plaint should  be  made  than  with  the  view  of 
recovering  that  which  the  complainant  has 
leaf.    No  ibah  expects  to  be  trusted.     Noae 
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is  in  any  way  offended  that  the  most  mbnte 
and  bumiliating  precautions  against  his  pre- 
sumed dishonesty  should  be  openly  and 
avowedly  taken. 

If  we  turn  our  view  to  the  more  immediate 
manifestations  of  the  action  of  Government, 
the  few  peeps  which  the  rents  in  the  curtain 
of  official  mystery — rather  than  any  pro- 
perly  provided  publicity — afford  us,  indicate, 
if  possible,  a  still  worse  degree  of  corruption. 
No  institution,  no  office,  no  authority,  no 
department  rightly  and  sufficiently  performs 
the  functions  for  which  it  was  created,  unless 
indeed  it  be  the  lottery-office — ^that  truly 
does  its  appointed  work  of  demoralization 
and  pillage  on  the  people,  and  does  it  well 
and  thoroughly.  The  tribunals  notoriously 
delay,  refuse,  and  pervert  justice.  The 
police  prevent  no  crimes,  and  discover  no 
criminals.  Murders  occur  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  the  murderer  is  secure.  Within 
our  own  knowledge  the  minister  of  police 
himself  declared  to  an  applicant  for  protec- 
tion against  outrage,  that  he  advised  him  to 
quit  Rome,  as  he  was  powerless  to  protect 
him  ?  In  the  financial  departments  the  sys- 
tem  of  fraud  and  corruption — which  has 
grown  with  their  growth,  and  become  part 
and  parcel  of  their  quasi  normal  constitution 
— is  such  as  to  render  all  hope  of  purifying 
them  vain.  We  were  ourselves  assured  by 
one  who  has  since  become  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  that  to  his  knowledge  the 
peculation  in  one  branch  of  the  post-office 
business  was  enormous.  He  named  the 
sum,  amounting  to  many  thousand  scudi ; 
but  we  will  not  undertake  to  repeat  figures 
which  we  did  not  note  at  the  time. 

Let  us  turn  for  an  instant  to  the  indica- 
tions of  moral  condition  which  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  may  afford  us.  We  will  do 
so  in  no  polemical  spirit.  We  will  not  make 
our  observations  from  the  stand-point  of  any 
other  creed  or  rival  sect,  but  as  purely  phi- 
losophical students  of  social  phenomena. 
Trusting  then  that  our  readers  will  so  re- 
gard us,  and  will  believe  us  to  be  as  wholly 
free  from  the  octtum  theologkum  as  we  know 
ourselves  to  be,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare 
our  conviction,  that  a  more  degrading  su- 
perstition,  a  more  gross  and  unspiritual  ido- 
latry, does  not  exist  in  any  heathen  land, 
than  is  practised  under  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world.  We  are  not  now  speaking  in  any 
wise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as  held  and 
practised  elsewhere.  There  is  every  d  priori 
reason  to  expect  that  a  more  northern  people 
should  hold  a  more  spiritual  faith.  We 
know  well  that  the  Roman  Catholicism  of 
Rome  is  not  that  of  Franoe,  or  of  Grermany, 


or  of  England ;  still  more,  even,  we  are  not 
undertaking  to  speak  of  Roman  Catholicism 
at  Rome,  as  the  priesthood  profess  to  hold  it 
and  to  teach.  We  speak  of  it  only  as  we 
know  that  it  is  practically  held  and  followed 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  :  and  we  are  sure 
that  our  assertions  will  be  supported  by  any 
who  have  without  prejudice  examined 
the  subject.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  all 
that  has  been  said  to  defend  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  from  the  charge  of  image- 
worship.  We  know  that  the  priesthood  ex- 
plain,  that  the  figures  which  are  dressed, 
bedizened,  kissed,  caressed,  prayed  to,  car* 
ried  about,  etc.,  are  not  wars^Upped,  but  used 
only  as  suggesters  of  things  spiritual  to  the 
outward  bc^ily  senses.  But  is  this  theory 
compatible  with  the  fact,  that  of  various 
figures  of  saints-— of  the  vii^in  in  particular, 
some  are  deemed  more  holy,  more  powerful, 
more  propitious  than  others? — ^that  some 
votaries  prefer  one  image,  and  some  another, 
of  the  same  saint  ? — that  <<  la  Madonna  di^ 
this  place  is  specially  famous  for  granting 
favours  of  one  sort ;  and  '*  la  Madonna  di 
that  place  for  bestowing  favours  of  another 
kind  ? — that  one  Church  possesses  and  draws 
a  large  revenue  from  a  wooden  **  bambino,'' 
t.  e.  infant  Christ,  particularly  celebrated 
for  assisting  women  in  child-birth,  and  sent 
about  in  coaches  for  that  purpose;  while 
another  has  one  specially  valuable  as  pre- 
serving its  votaries  from  shipwreck  7  Do 
not  these  facts  prove — beyond  all  possibility 
of  avoiding  the  conclusion — that  special  vir- 
tue  is  attributed  to  the  image  itself  If  the 
Saviour  or  the  Virgin  were  the  intended 
object  of  the  worship,  would  not  it  be  in  any 
case  the  same  at  all  their  different  altars  ? 
Is  there  one  Saviour  in  one  Church,  and  a 
second,  with  different  qualities  and  character, 
in  another?  Is  the  virgin  of  one  shrine 
kinder  than  the  virgin  of  another?  No;  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth,  that  the  po- 
pular worship  of  modem  Rome  is  as  abso- 
lutely  and  essentially  an  idolatry  m  any  that 
has  ever  degraded  mankind.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Paganism  of  old  Rome  has  never 
been  entirely  and  effectually  eradicated. 
The  old  deities  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  still 
haunt  the  seven  hills ;  and  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  bodily  fact  the  statues  of  the  old  gods 
have  of\en  changed  their  name  alone,  to  be- 
come the  object  of  modern  worship. 

The  first  result  of  such  a  system  ukmI 
necessarily  shows  itself  in  an  erroneous,  un- 
worthy, and  degraded  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  As  a  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  result  has  been  produced,  we 
will  cite  a  fact  which  has  already  been  no- 
ticed in  the  columns  of  an  English  Journal. 
▲  highly  prized  and  magnificently  adorned 
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relio — the  head  of  Saint  Andrew — ^had  been 
stolen  frona  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter.  The 
eanons  of  that  basilic  thereupon  iasue  a  pla- 
card)  with  which  the  walls  of  Rome  are 
covered,  offering  a  reward  for  the  recovery 
of  the  stolen  treasure,  and  setting  forth  that 
they,  the  canons,  would  offer  up  extra  pray- 
ers ^r  the  space  of  three  days,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appeasing  God,  and  averting  the  evils 
with  which  he  might  be  expected  to  visit  the 
city  in  consequence  of  the  theft.  "  Here," 
as  the  Journal*  above  alluded  to  well  re- 
marks, "is  a  numerous  body  of  educated 
men  asserting  their  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  expected  to  manifest  anger  for 
a  certain  special  theft  above  what  he  would 
feel  at  any  other  crime  of  a  similar  nature — 
that  this  anger  would  be  manifested  by  in- 
flicting  evil,  not  on  the  thief,  but  on  the  in- 
nocent citizens,  in  blind  indiscriminate  ven- 
geance, and  that  this  vengeance  might  be 
averted  by  a  certain  amount  of  reiterated 
repetitions  of  a  given  form  of  words  !"  Is 
iX  possible  to  conceive  a  more  benighted  state 
of  mind  than  is  here  evidenced  ?     Do  Jug- 

E^rnaut's  disciples  form  to  themselves  a 
wer  and  more  immoral  notion  of  their  deity 
than  these  so-called  Christian  priests  ? 

The  truth — ^that  the  religion  of  modern 
Rome  is  in  reality  a  modification  of  Pagan- 
ism, was  well  pointed  out  in  a  little  book 
entitled  "  Rome  Papal  and  Pagan,"  which 
appeared  a  year  or  two  since.  It  was  not 
then  asserted  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the  in- 
trinsic identity  of  the  two  faiths  in  their 
practical  effects  on  the  popular  mind  was 
well  and  convincingly  proved.  And  we 
bring  the  testimony  of  another  witness  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  author's  facts  and  infer- 
enoet. 

After  speaking  of  such  a  deplorable  want 
of  moral  civilization,  it  would  seem  an  anti- 
climax  to  enlai^e  on  the  deficiency  of  physi- 
cal progress.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
absence  of  all  the  smaller  as  well  as  of  the 
more  important  commodities  of  life  is  most 
striking.  Commerce  does  not  exist.  The 
infinitely  small  trading  transactions  which 
do  supply  the  small  quantity  of  foreign  goods 
consumed,  are  hampered  with  obstructions, 
and  oppressed  by  duties  to  an  all  but  pro- 
hibitory degree.  And  the  stupid  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  things  as  they  are, 
lends  additional  effect  to  the  paralysing  in- 
ftiience  of  the  Grovemment.  Take  one 
instance  of  this,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  simplest  articles  of  daily  use.  The 
Romans  cannot  make  any  tolerable  ink :  it 
is  imported  from  France  and  from  England  : 
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and  one  of  those  little  stone-bottles  so  fami- 
liar to  English  eyes,  which  costs  sixpence  at 
an  English  stationer's,  and  thereby  afibrds 
the  retailer  a  very  large  profit,  is  sold  in 
Rome  for  about  a  shilling,  or  rather  more. 
The  Roman  stationer  asserts — ^truly  enough 
perhaps — that  the  heavy  duty  makes  it  im. 
possible  for  him  to  sell  the  article  at  a  lower 
rate.  But  on  inquiry  it  is  found  that  the 
duty  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight,  so  that 
the  stone-bottle,  which  weighs  far  more  than 
its  contents,  is  by  far  the  most  costly  part  of 
the  purchase  ;  yet  it  has  never  entered  into 
the  head  of  the  Roman  tradesman  that  he 
might  import  his  ink  in  large  bottles,  and  di- 
vide it  off  himself  into  small  quantities  for 
retail  sale,  and  thus  diminish  his  duties  by 
one-half  or  more  !  No,  no !  Such  profound 
speculations  are  quite  out  of  the  line  of  his 
habitual  thoughts. 

^  Pulchra  Madonna 
Da  mihi  fidlere    *    *    ♦ 
Noctem  peccatis,  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem,'* 

would  be  still,  we  fear,  the  more  likely  ten- 
dency of  his  thoughts. 

And  such  is  the  city,  and  such  the  people 
— ^the  product  of  long  years  of  misgovem- 
ment — which  the  Ninth  Pius  would  now  re- 
store to  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
I  ened  rule.     Such  is  the  nation  which,  itself 
I  loathing  its  4>wn  degeneracy,  is  struggling 
j  for  self-government  and  regeneration. 
I      And  now  let  us  turn  again  to  the  question 
proposed  above : — what  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Papal  Government  can  be  usefully 
preserved,  and  what  must  be  destroyed  io 
the  attempt  to  improve  this  so  wretched  peo- 
ple? 

The  intention  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  of  reformation, 
was  to  preserve  whole  and  inviolate  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  Papacy  in  temporal 
as  in  spiritual  matters.  He  very  distinctly 
stated  his  views  on  this  point  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  On  the  first  assembling  of  the 
*'  Consults,"  he  declared,  in  his  Address  to 
the  members,  that  he  did  not  intend  by  that 
institution  to  diminish  in  any  respect  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  Sovereign ;  that  those 
were  much  in  error  who  saw  in  it  the  germ 
of  a  system  incompatible  therewith  ;  that  it 
was  his  duty  and  his  determination  to  hand 
down  to  his  successors  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  the  power  he  had  received  from  his 
!  predecessor  whole  and  intact.  His  Holiness 
intended  that  the  Government  of  the  Papal 
States  should  remain  an  absolute  despotism. 
i  We  were  ourselves  in  Rome  at  that  time, 
I  and  had  then  ample  means  of  convincing 
ourselves,  that  the  Romans  did  not  to  under- 
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stand  the  boon  granted  them ;  and  it  was 
not  difRcult  to  foresee,  that  a  very  short  pe- 
riod would  suffice  to  contradict  the  expecta- 
tions  of  his  Holiness — nay,  that  the  power 
had  even  then  already  departed  from  the 
sceptre  of  the  Innocents  and  Gregories. 
Since  that  time  the  rushing  torrent  of  Eu- 
ropean events  has  so  precipitated  the  course 
of  things  at  Rome,  that  the  above  declaration 
of  the  Pope,  made  some  six  months  a^o, 
seems  obsolete  by  a  hundred  years.  No 
further  illusion  can  remain  to  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther of  handing  down  to  his  successors  that 
old  power  which  he  received.  He  must 
now  at  least  know  that  the  temporal  power 
of  St.  Peter's  successor  has  departed  from 
him  for  ever.  Pius  the  Ninth's^r*^  estimate 
of  what  could  be  preserved  and  what  must 
be  abolished  of  the  old  Papal  system  was 
then  an  erroneous  one.  And  now,  even 
while  we  are  writing  these  pages,  that  ques- 
tion is  being  debated  amid  strife  and  trouble, 
violence  and  tumult,  discontent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  conscientious  distress  on  the  other. 

It  is  beginning  to  become  evident  that  no 
portion  of  that  proud  fabric  can  be  preserved. 
It  needs  but  small  sagacity  in  reading  the 
signs  of  the  times  to  become  convinced  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  verges  to 
its  close.  The  entire  edifice  was  too  rotten 
to  admit  of  mending.  The  bold  mason  who 
cut  the  first  crumbling  stone  from  out  the 
tottering  wall,  has  brought  down  the  entire 
mass  with  a  crash. 

England  watches  the  startling  spectacle 
not  uninterested.  In  truth,  the  phenomena 
there  exhibited  are  evolving  a  lesson  which 
should  be  pregnant  with  utility  to  mankind. 
But  though  much  has  been  written  of  late 
by  the  English  press  on  the  aspect  and  pro- 
babilities of  affairs  at  Rome,  no  portion  of  it 
seems  to  have  seized  on  the  great  truth  which 
they  are  calculated  to  teach  us.  Some  of 
the  most  accredited  organs  of  public  opinion, 
on  the  contrary,  speak  of  the  question  at  is- 
sue as  of  a  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  his 
subjects,  which  should  be  settled  according 
to  the  dictates  of  good  feeling  and  mutual 
forbearance  and  mcSeration.  The  generosi- 
ty of  the  Pope  is  insisted  on,  and  his  subjects 
accused  of  ingratitude  in  forcing  from  him 
further  concessions.  But  we  believe  such 
an  appreciation  of  the  subject  to  arise  from 
wholly  inadequate  notions  of  the  state  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  workings  of  its  Govern- 
ment. The  real  merits  of  the  question  must 
be  examined  on  quite  other  grounds,  and  the 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  will  be  one  of 
much  wider  application  than  the  dominions 
of  the  Church. 

For,  in  truth,  the  attempt  which  Pius  the 
Ninth  engaged  in  was  from  the  first  an  im- 


e  one.  He  was  endeavouring  to  co- 
ordinate incompatibilities.  His  object  was 
nothing  less  than  to  conciliate  the  liberal  in« 
stitutions  which  the  advanced  political  sci- 
ence of  this  age  demands  with  the  preten- 
sions of  absolutism,  and  that  absolutism 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  ruler  pretending  to 
infallibility.  What  access  could  have  been 
anticipated  for  such  a  scheme  ?  According- 
ly but  little  progress  is  made  before  difficul- 
ties arise — difficulties  insoluble  under  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  All  the  par- 
ties concerned  find  themselves  in  a  false  po- 
sition. It  is  soon  discovered  by  both  Pope 
and  people  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  on 
with  ministers  selected  from  the  clergy,  and 
especially  from  the  Sacred  College.  Lay 
ministers  are  substituted,  and  thus  another 
vast  portion  of  the  nodding  edifice  falls.  A 
few  more  weeks,  and  a  "  constitution"  is 
proclaimed,  a  representative  body  is  created, 
and  the  Pope  becomes  a  constitutional  mo- 
narch, sharing  his  power  with  a  lay  parlia- 
ment !  Does  any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
the  working  of  a  free  Government  antici- 
pate the  permanent  duration  and  successful 
operation  of  a  political  machine  so  constitut- 
ed ?  The  Roman  hierarchy  itself,  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  inserted  in  the 
drafl  of  this  constitution  certain  clauses 
framed  in  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  itself 
from  the  action  of  the  supreme  power  it  thus 
created.  It  was  provided  that  the  sums 
needed  for  Church  purposes  should  be  voted 
without  discussion  or  inquiry ;  that  no  sub- 
ject in  any  way  bearing  on  Church  matters 
should  be  touched  on  ;  and  finally,  that  the 
parliament  should  have  no  power  of  revising 
or  meddling  with  this  fundamental  statute. 
Futile  attempt!  An  omnipotent  power  (as 
all  representative  parliaments  must  be)  is 
created,  and  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  its  omnipotence  is  hedged  in  by  some 
other  power,  which  is  nowhere  visible  or 
tangible !  It  is  an  old  attempt,  but  all  expe- 
rience has  proved  the  absurdity  of  it.  Then 
arises,  ere  long,  a  yet  worse  dilemma: — 
The  monarch  finds  it  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  as  a  priest  and  Pope  to  do  that  which 
would  be  his  duty  as  a  lay  nnonarch,  and 
which  his  ministers  and  the  entire  nation 
deem  to  be  their  duty  to  their  country.  The 
"constitution"  is  at  a  dead  lock. 

And  then  at  last  the  glaring  fact  is  forced 
upon  the  comprehension  of  the  nation,  and 
by  them  set  nakedly  before  their  monarch — 
that  the  functions  of  royalty  and  priesthood 
are  incompatible  in  an  age  of  progress ;  that 
if  the  nation  is  to  advance  on  tne  path  of 
improvement  the  same  man  cannot  be  Pope 
and  King;  that  the  State  and  the  Church 
must  be  two,  and  reciprocally  independent. 
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And  for  this  the  Roman  people  are  ac- 
cused of  being  ungrateful  to  their  Pontiff. 
We  can  with  confidence  undertake  to  say 
that  the  Roman  people  have  not  been  defi- 
cient in  gratitude  to  their  ruler.  The  reverse 
has  been  most  strikingly  the  case,  as  can  be 
testified  by  any  attentive  observer  who  has 
been  in  Rome  for  the  last  few  months.  The 
difficulty  has  been  shilfHed  over,  but  it  has 
not  been  got  rid  of.  It  will  occur  again  ere 
long  ;  and  it  will  argue  no  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  that  it  will  become 
clearly  impossible  for  such  an  union  of 
Church  and  State  to  continue.  The  force 
of  events  will  push  the  Pontiff  to  the  brink 
of  that  precipice  from  which  he  must  volun- 
tarily throw  himself  if  he  would  not  be  vio- 
lently thrust  down.  The  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy  seems  no  longer  possible  in 
Rome.  And  nothing  but  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  the  Romans  for  Pius  the  Ninth 
could  have  preserved  the  empty  semblance  of 
it  even  thus  far. 

The  Pope  may  perhaps  preserve  his  tot- 
tering temporal  power.  The  Papacy  may 
renounce  her  old  and  natural  alliance  with 
despotism.  In  Italy  and  elsewhere  she  may 
take  democracy  to  her  arms ;  a  large  se- 
cular advantage  she  may  thus  secure,  but 
can  she  secure  it  without  a  larger  damage 
to  her  purely  spiritual  character,  authority, 
and  influence  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  true 
to  his  early  professions — if  true  to  that 
spirit  of  absolutism  on  which  his  throne  is 
based,  the  Pope  resists  the  tide  of  liberalism 
as  it  rises  around  him — his  temporal  au- 
thority is  doomed.  That  fabric  goes  to 
pieces — the  result  of  a  larger  amount  of 
toil,  perseverance,  energy,  and  intellectual 
power,  than  the  world  ever  saw  applied  to  a 
like  object.  The  disruption  of  tfie  Church 
and  State  at  Rome — the  breaking  of  the  tie 
where  first  the  bonds  were  knitted,  and 
when  the  knot  was  most  tightly  drawn — 
what  over  Europe  would  be  the  future 
which  such  an  event  should  usher  in  ?  We 
venture  not  to  forecast  it. 

Of  the  works  whose  titles  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  Article  there  is  but  little  to  be 
said.  The  two  French  works  are  mere 
catch-penny  publications,  got  up  in  great 
haste  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned  by  the 
increasing  celebrity  of  the  Reformer  Pon- 
tiff. They  have  both  had  a  considerable 
sale  in  Rome — Roman  energy  and  specula- 
tion not  having  been  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  anything  calculated  to  supply  the 
same  want.  The  first,  by  M.  Clav^,  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  and  contains  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  early  life  of  Mastai  Fer- 
retti. 

The  third  work  mentioned  is  merely  a 


sort  of  Roman  red  book,  and  is  remarkable 
only  as  showing  the  almost  incredible  num- 
ber of  attendants,  officials,  and  functionaries 
attached  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  the  inex- 
tricable labyrinth  of  its  endless  multiplica- 
tion  and  division  of  tribunals,  courts,  and 
jurisdictions  of  all  sorts. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of 
H.  M.  S.  Dido,  for  tlie  Suppression  of  Pi- 
racy ;  vnth  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
Jambs  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Sarawak,  now 
Her  Majestjfs  Commissioner  and  Consul- 
General  to  the  Sultan  and  Independent 
Chiefs  of  Borneo.  By  Captain  the  Hon. 
Henry  Keppel,  R.N.  Third  Edition. 
With  an  Additional  Chapter,  comprising  re- 
cent Intelligence.  By  Walter  K.  Kelly. 
In  2  vols.     London,  1847. 

2.  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Ce* 
lebes,  down  to  the  occupation  of  Labuan  ; 

from  the  Journals  of  James  Brooke,  Esq., 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  Governor  of  ua- 
buan ;  together  unth  a  Narrative  of  the 
Operations  of  H.  M.  S,  Iris,  By  Captain 
'Rodney  Mundy,  R.N.  With  numerous 
Plates,  4-c.     In  2  vols.     London,  1848. 

3.  Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with 
Drawings  of  Costume  and  Scenery.  By 
Frank  S.  Marryat,  late  Midshipman  of 
H.  M.  S.  Samarang,  Surveying  Vessel. 
London,  1848. 

4.  Sarawak — its  Inhabitants  and  Produc- 
tions;  being  Notes  during  a  residence  in 
that  Country  loith  His  Excellency  Mr. 
Brooke.  By  Hugh  Low,  Colonial  Secre- 
tary at  Labuh-an.     London,  1848. 

5.  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Sa- 
marang, during  the  years  1843-46,  em- 
ployed Surveying  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
ArcJupelago  ;  accompanied  by  a  brief  Vo- 
cabulary of  the  principal  Languages  ;  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  (fthe  Admiralty.  By  Cap- 
tain Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R.N.,  C.B., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  dec,  Commander  of 
the  Expedition.  With  Notes  on  the  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Islands.  By  Arthur 
Adams,  Assistant  Surgeon,  R.N.  2  vols. 
London,  1848. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  variety  of 
means  by  which  Providence  carries  on  its 
great  work  of  progressive  civilization.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  society,  the  arts  of  life 
followed  the  conqueror  in  his  bloody  career, 
and  subjugated  nations  ejcchansed  a  wild 
independence  i>T  the  blessings  of  stable  go- 
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vernmeot  and  salutary  institutions.  At  other 
times,  and  these,  too,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence,  civilization  has  been  the  ofl&pring  of 
political  and  religious  oppression.  Chased 
by  the  tyrant  from  their  fatherland,  or  dri- 
ven by  bigotry  from  their  altars,  families 
distinguished  by  patriotism  and  piety  have 
fled  for  shelter  to  some  friendly  shore,  and 
have  repaid  the  hospitality  which  welcomed 
them  by  the  noble  truths  which  they  im- 
parted,  and  the  holy  life  which  they  led.  In 
a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  an  exube- 
rant population,  in  search  of  food  or  employ- 
ment, have  been  dispersed  among  the  un- 
cultivated  wastes,  and  the  luxuriant  wood- 
lands  of  far-dbtant  climes ;  and  thus  have 
the  arts  of  peace,  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  the  message  of  eternity,  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  starving  emigrant,  and  hallowed 
the  resting-place  of  the  persecuted  saint  and 
the  patriot  exile.  No  sooner  has  the  tem- 
porary  dwelling  excluded  the  summer's 
heat  or  the  winter's  cold,  than  the  sons  of 
toil  equip  themselves  for  the  destined  task. 
The  forest  falls  beneath  the  peasant's 
brawny  arm,  and  under  his  skilful  care  a 
golden  harvest  waves  over  once  barren 
plains.  The  village  rises  amid  fruit  and 
foliage — ^the  germ  peradventure  of  some  gay 
metropolis — the  centre,  it  may  be,  of  some 
mighty  empire.  The  school-hoose  and  the 
temple  adorn  and  bless  the  exile's  home, 
while  light,  secular  and  divine,  emanating 
from  this  double  source,  difluses  itself 
around,  and  reaches  even  the  homes  and 
the  hearts  of  the  savage  population.  In  our 
own  day,  however,  it  is  by  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  missionary  that  the  great  work  of 
civilization  must  be  carried  on ;  and  it  is  by 
means  of  our  colonial  establishments,  and 
the  extension  of  our  commercial  relations, 
that  we  can  expect  to  obtain  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  permanent  results.  The  inter- 
ofaange.of  Buropean  or  American  manufac- 
tures with  the  produce  of  savage  or  semi- 
barbarous  nations,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a 
closer  and  more  friendly  intercourse,  while 
the  rapidity  of  locomotive  travelling  and  of 
steam  navigation,  and  the  electric  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  over  Europe,  must 
give  to  all  maritime  states  a  power  of  con- 
trol over  barbarous  nations  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  wielded.  Should 
our  missionary  or  colonial  establishments  be 
assailed  by  violence — should  pirates  inter, 
rupt  our  trade,  and  enslave  their  captives — 
a  quick  and  condign  punishment  will  soon 
reach  the  aggressors,  and  secure  our  coun- 
trymen, in  their  most  distant  settlements, 
from  the  cruelties  and  depredations  to  which 
they  have  been  too  frequently  exposed. 
Even   among  the  distant  islands  of  the  In- 


dian and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  the  British  and 
the  American  flags  have  waved  over  the 
bnrning  villages  of  the  treacherous  and 
bloody  savage. 

But  it  is  only  in  seasons  of  European 
quiet  that  the  arm  of  civilization  can  put 
forth  its  power  to  control  the  savage  tribes 
that  yet  occupy  and  deface  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  only  in  times  of 
domestic  peace  that  a  Christian  people  can 
direct  the  undivided  energy  of  their  faith 
against  the  licentious  orgies  and  the  bloody 
rites  of  Pagan  idolatry.  While  Freedom 
has  to  struggle  against  the  despot,  and  en- 
lightened nations  have  their  liberties  yet  to 
conquer,  the  Christian  and  the  Philanthro* 
pist  must  pause  or  falter  in  their  aggressive 
movement  against  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. It  is  but  when  nations  are  governed 
by  equal  laws — when  rank  and  wealth  ex- 
ercise their  just  and  salutary  influence- 
when  the  civilized  races  are  united  by 
friendly  ties,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of 
food  and  industry  ; — ^it  is  only  then  that  the 
national  will  can  be  concentrated  on  national 
objects,  and  that  our  armed  battalions  and 
our  ships  of  war  can  be  summoned  to  the 
noble  enterprise  of  wafting  the  teacher  and 
the  missionary  to  the  land  of  darkness — of 
striking  the  fetters  from  the  slave — and  of 
breaking  down  the  strongholds  of  cruelty 
and  vice. 

In  the  annals  of  philanthropy  there  are 
recorded  many  precious  examples  of  indi- 
vidual and  successful  devotion  to  its  cause. 
When  Howard  strove  to  ameliorate  the  pri* 
soner's  lot,  and  to  purify  his  living  grave- 
when  Elizabeth  Fry  laboured  to  instruct 
and  reform  the  convict — and  Guthrie  to 
teach  and  educate  the  ragged  child — and 
Ashley  to  soflen  the  agonies  of  female  toil 
and  of  youthful  labour,  it  was  to  one  mind 
that  humanity  owed  each  noble  conception, 
and  it  was  by  one  stern  will  that  each  ar- 
duous  purpose  was  accomplished ;  but  until 
our  own  day  History  has  furnished  us  with 
no  example  in  which  a  single  individual  has 
ventured  to  undertake,  on  any  considerable 
scale,  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
barbarous  communities. 

This  remarkable  efllbrt,  which  has  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  and  will 
command  the  applause  of  every  succeeding 
age,  has  been  recently  made  by  Mr.  James 
Brooke,  an  Englbh  gentleman,  who  has  de- 
voted his  fortune  and  his  talents  to  the  civi- 
lization and  improvement  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest portions  of  the  globe.  The  numerous 
works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  re- 
late almost  solely  to  this  most  interesting 
chapter  of  Modern  History ;  and  difficult  as 
the  task  must  bci  we  have  felt  it  incumbent 
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upon  us  to  present  our  readers  with  a  suc- 
cinct and  continuous  narrative  of  those  extra- 
ordinary operations  in  which  Mr.  Brooke 
has  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  bom  at  Combe  Grove, 
near  Bath,  on  the  29th  April,  1603.  He 
was  the  second,  but  is  now  the  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  late  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service.- 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  India,  as  a  cadet 
in  the  Bengal  army,  where  he  held  advan- 
tageous appointments.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Burmese  war,  he  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  Assam  ;  and  in  an  action  with 
the  enemy,  his  gallantry  was  so  conspicuous 
that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Govern, 
ment.  But  having  been  shot  through  the 
lungs,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  several  modern  languages, 
he  made  a  tour  through  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  and  upon  the  expiry  of  his 
furlough  he  again  embarkfd  for  India.  The 
ship,  however,  was  wrecked  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  this  little  incident,  combined 
with  the  paltry  and  unjust  regulations  of  the 
East  India  Company,  deprived  our  Eastern 
empire  of  the  services  of  a  man  who  might 
have  been  its  brightest  ornament ;  and  thus 
transferred  to  the  cause  of  humanity  the 
energies  of  his  powerful  mind,  and  the  be- 
nefits of  his  transcendent  talents.  Owing 
to  the  delay  which  this  misfortune  had  oc- 
casioned,  Mr.  Brooke's  leave  of  absence  had 
expired  when  he  reached  Madras  ;  and 
when  he  found  that  a  troublesome  and  te- 
dious correspondence  with  the  Home  author- 
ities would  be  necessary  to  replace  him  in 
the  position  which  he  had  innocently  for- 
feited, he  at  once  relinquished  the  service, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  ship  to 
China,  in  search  of  health  and  amusement. 
In  crossing  the  China  Seas,  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, inviting  the  traveller  by  their  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  teeming  with  Nature's 
rarest  and  richest  productions.  But  while  a 
tropical  sun  was  shedding  its  pure  light 
ever  the  landscape,  and  tipping  its  rocks 
and  mountains  with  gold,  there  lay  above 
the  valleys  a  moral  darkness  which  time 
and  toil  only  could  disperse ;  and  where 
animal  and  vegetable  life  arrested  the  eye 
by  their  magnificence  and  beauty,  life  in- 
tellectual stood  forth  a  hideous  blot  upon 
Nature's  scutcheon,  drawn  in  the  blackest 
lines  of  cruelty,  treachery,  and  vice.  The 
two  antagonist  pictures  appear  to  have  been 
simultaneously  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
our  youthful  adventurer,  and  the  attractions 
of  the  one  seem  to  have  allured  and  im- 
pelled  hisn  to  abate  the  deformity  of  the 


other.  To  visit  and  explore  the  lovely 
scenes  which  were  now  presented  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage,  was  only  a  passing 
thought ;  but  when  he  learned  at  Canton  the 
true  value  and  the  singular  variety  of  the 
products  of  the  Archipelago,  the  idea  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  upon  his  return 
to  England  he  resolved  to  realize  it.  In 
conjunction  with  a  friend,  to  whom  he  had 
imparted  his  purpose,  he  fitted  out  a  vessel 
of  large  burden,  and  proceeded  to  the  China 
Seas,  but  circumstances  and  events  which 
have  not  yet  been  made  public,  prevented 
him  from  carrying  his  plans  into  eflfect  un- 
der  any  other  auspices  than  his  own. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1838,  Mr. 
Brooke  succeeded  to  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  was  thus  enabled  single-handed  to  carry 
out  his  darling  project.  When  his  prepara- 
tions for  sea  were  completed,  he  published 
a  prospectus  of  his  undertaking  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Journal  for  1838,*  expressing  his 
conviction  that  the  tendency  of  his  voyage 
was  to  add  to  knowledge,  to  increase  trade, 
and  to  spread  Christianity.  Animated  by 
such  noble  objects,  he  left  the  Thames  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1888,  in  his  yacht  the 
Royalist  schooner,  a  vessel  of  142  tons,  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron, 
"  which,  in  foreign  parts,  admits  her  to  the 
same  privileges  as  a  man-of-war,  and  ena- 
bles her  to  carry  a  white  ensign."  Her 
ship's  company  consisted  of  nine  ofBcers, 
nine  seamen,  and  two  boys.  Most  of  the 
hands  had  been  with  Mr.  Brooke  three  years 
and  upwards,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
spent  in  the  Mediterranean  he  had  tested 
both  his  vessel  and  his  crew.  The  Royal- 
ist was  a  fast  sailer,  and  was  armed  with  six 
six-pounders,  a  number  of  swivels,  and  small 
arms  of  all  sorts.     She  carried  four  boats, 


*  This  communication,  entitled  Proposed  JSix- 
ploring  Expedition  to  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  By 
James  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  published  in  the  b>ociety*8 
Journal,  vol.  viii.  pp.  443-448,  containsan  admirable 
exposition  of  his  plans,  and  shows  how  thoroughly 
and  deliberately  he  had  studied  the  subject,  and 
weighed  the  various  chances  of  failure  or  success 
which  were  likely  to  occur.  In  this  paper,  which 
was  the  Arst  public  notice  of  his  intentions,  his 
views  are  limited  entirely  to  the  object  of  explor- 
ing Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago. 

t  In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  Mr.  Brooke  visit- 
ed the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Symi,  in  February,  1837> 
and  communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled. 
Sketches  of  the  Island  and  Guff  of  Symit  on  tk4 
south-western  coast  of  Anatolia.  By  James  Brooke, 
Esq.  This  well  written  article  exhibits  the  learn- 
ing and  sagacity  of  the  author,  and  is  a  most  fa- 
vourable earnest  of  what  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  his  Aiture  labours.  We  are  surprised  tiiat 
it  has  not  even  been  noticed  in  the  multifarioiie 
works  which  relate  to  his  proceedings  in  Borneo. 
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and  provisions  for  four  months,  besides  all 
the  requisite  instruments  for  observation,  in> 
eluding  three  chronometers,  and  the  means 
of  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of 
natural  history.  In  concluding  the  proposal 
which  he  made  to  the  Geographical  Society, 
Mr.  Brooke  remarks,  *'  I  embark  upon  the 
expedition  with  great  cheerfulness,  with  a 
stout  vessel  and  a  good  crew,  and  I  cast  my- 
self upon  the  waters,  but  whether  the  world 
will  know  me  after  many  days  is  a  question 
which,  hoping  the  best,  I  cannot  answer  with 
any  positive  degree  of  assurance.''  "  I  go," 
he  said  to  a  friend,  "  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering spirit  of  philantliropy  with  regard  to 
these  islands.  Fortune  and  life  I  give  freely, 
and  if  I  fail  in  the  attempt  I  shall  not  have 
lived  wholly  in  vain." 

Quitting  England  on  the  16th  December, 
the  Royalist  made  a  good  passage  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  occupied  nearly  two  months. 
After  a  fortnight's  stay,  Mr.  Brooke  sailed 
on  the  9th  March  for  the  Cape,  and  having 
put  into  Table  Bay  on  the  I5th  March,  1889, 
and  completed  the  repairs  of  his  yacht,  he 
again  set  sail  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
and  anchored  at  Singapore  in  the  last  week 
of  May.  Tn  this  delightful  spot  he  spent  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  trip  to  Borneo,  and  arranging 
the  plan  of  his  future  operations.  Furnished 
with  letters  fVom  the  governor  of  Singapore 
to  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  governor  of 
Borneo  Proper  (and  uncle  to  the  sovereign), 
who  had  shown  much  kindness  and  liberality 
to  the  crew  of  an  English  vessel  wrecked  on 
the  coast,  and  taking  with  him  valuable  pre- 
sents  of  various  kinds,  Mr.  Brooke  left  Sin- 
gapore on  the  27th  July,  and  anchored  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  in  a 
night  "  pitchy  dark,"  amid  torrents  of  rain 
and  peals  of  thunder.  Learning  that  the 
Rajah  was  at  Sarawak,  where  he  was  de- 
tained by  a  rebellion  in  the  interior,  Mr. 
Brooke  resolved  to  proceed  thither,  in  place 
of  Malludu  Bay,  at  the  north  point  of  the 
island.  On  tiie  morning  of  the  2d  the 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  exhibited  to  him 
the  majestic  scenery  of  Bofrneo,  with  Gunong 
Palo,  a  mountain  2000  feet  high,  rising  in 
the  background,  and  throwing  out  its  pic- 
turesque knolls  into  the  wooded  plains.  On 
Sunday  the  4lh,  after  "  performing  divine 
service  himself,  manfully  overcoming  that 
horror  which  he  had  to  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  before  an  audience,"  he  landed  near 
a  forest  of  noble  timber,  clear  of  brushwood, 
and  thus  gives  vent  in  the  following  beauti- 
ful  passage  to  the  sentiments  which  the 
scenery  inspired : — 

**This  dark  forest,"  aafs  he,  *  where  the  trees 


shoot  up  straight,  and  are  sacceeded  by  genera- 
tion after  generatioD,  varying  in  stature,  but 
struggling  upwards,  strikes  the  imagination  with 
features  trite  but  true.  Here  the  hoary  sage  of 
an  hundred  years  lies  mouldering  beneath  your 
foot,  and  there  the  young  sapling  shoots  beneath 
the  parent  shade,  and  grows  in  form  and  fashion 
like  the  parent  stem.  The  towering  few,  with 
heads  raised  above  the  general  mass,  can  scarce 
be  seen  through  the  fc^iaee  of  those  beneath,  but 
here  and  there  the  touch  of  time  has  cast  his 
withering  hand  upon  their  leafy  brow,  and  decay 
has  begun  his  work  upon  the  cigantic  and  un- 
bending trunk.  IIow  trite  ana  yet  bow  true ! 
It  was  thus  I  meditated  in  my  walk.  The  foot 
of  European,  I  said,  has  never  touched  where 
my  foot  now  presses — seldom  the  native  wanders 
here.  Here  I  indeed  behold  Nature  fresh  from 
the  bosom  of  creation,  unchanged  by  man,  and 
stamped  with  the  same  impress  she  originally 
bore!  Here  I  behold  God's  designs  when  m 
formed  this  tropical  land,  and  left  its  culture  and 
improvement  to  the  agency  of  man.  The  Crea- 
tors gift,  as  yet  neglectea  by  the  creature,  and 
yet  the  time  may  be  confidently  looked  for  when 
the  aie  shall  level  the  forest,  and  the  plough  turn 
the  ground." — Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  in  &ppe]'s 
ExpisHtion,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  19. 

Near  the  island  of  Talang-Talang,  Mr. 
Brooke  was  welcomed  on  the  7th  by  the 
Bandar,  or  treasurer  of  the  place,  who  oanM 
in  his  canoe,  and  assured  him  of  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  Rajah  ;  and  having  "dis- 
patched his  gig  for  Sarawak,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  Rajah  of  his  arrival,"  he  was  met 
on  the  13th  by  a  caiK>e,  containing  a  Pan- 
geran  of  note  (llludeen)  to  welcome  them, 
accompanied  by  other  persons  of  distinction, 
and  a  score  of  followers.  The  party  ate 
and  drank,  and  talked  with  much  ease  and 
liveliness,  and,  from  the  state  of  the  tide, 
were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  Royalist.  On 
the  17th  the  yacht  anchored  abreast  of  Sara- 
wak,  and  saluted  the  Rajah  with  twenty-one 
guns,  which  was  returned  with  eighteen 
from  his  residence.  Mr.  Brooke  and  his 
party  were  received  in  state,  in  the  meet 
flattering  manner,  in  the  Hall  of  Audience, 
a  large  shed  erected  on  piles,  but  tastefully 
decorated  in  the  interior.  The  strangers 
were  seated  in  chairs  on  one  hand  of  the 
Rajah,  and  on  the  other  sat  his  brother  Ma- 
hammed,  and  Macota  and  other  chiefs,  while 
immediately  behind  him  were  seated  his 
twelve  younger  brothers.  Tea  and  tobacco 
were  served  by  attendants  on  their  knees. 
A  band  played  wild  airs  during  the  inter- 
view  ;  and  after  a  visit  of  half  an  hour,  the 
strangers  rose  and  took  their  leave. 

After  various  interchanges  of  visits  and 
presents,  some  of  them  without  the  usual 
formality  and  reserve,  Mr.  Brooke  obtained 
leave  to  travel  into  the  country  of  the  Dyak% 
and  to  visit  the  Malay  towns  of  Sadung,  Sa* 
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marahan,  6ic. ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  he  lefl  Sarawak  (formerly  Kuchin), 
accompanied  by  the  prahus  (boats)  of  Pan- 
geran  Illudeen  and  the  Panglima,  the  former 
pulling  twelve  paddles,  and  having  two  brass 
swivels  and  twenty  men,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ina  a  gun  and  ten  men,  while  the  Skimalong, 
a  long  boat  of  Mr.  Brooke's,  carried  a  gun 
and  ten  men.  With  this  equipment,  superior 
to  any  force  of  the  Rajah's  enemies,  they 
**  proceeded  up  a  Borneon  river  (Morotaba) 
hitherto  unknown,  sailing  where  no  Euro- 
pean ever  sailed  before ;  and  admiring  the 
deep  solitude,  the  brilliant  night,  the  dark 
fringe  of  retired  jungle,  the  lighter  foliage  of 
the  river  bank,  with  here  and  there  a  tree 
flashing  and  shining  with  fire-flies,  nature's 
tiny  lamps,  glancing  and  flitting  in  countless 
numbers,  and  incredible  brilliancy."  The 
expedition  had  proceeded  about  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  Samarahan  river,  admirably 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and 
trade,  receiving  hospitality  and  kindness  at 
the  difierent  villages  on  its  banks,  when  the 
Pangeran,  dreading  the  hostility  of  the  Dy- 
aks,  and  alleging  that  the  river  was  narrow, 
rapid,  and  obstructed  by  trees,  insisted  upon 
returning  to  Sarawak,  which  they  reached 
on  the  25th.  On  the  dOth,  the  same  flotilla 
set  out  to  explore  the  river  Lundu,  and  to 
visit  the  Sibnowan  Dyaks  and  their  town  of 
Tungong.  This  river  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide  at  the  mouth  and  from  150  to  200  yards 
off  Tungong,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  slight  stockade.  Within 
this  defence  there  is  only  one  enormous  house 
with  three  or  four  small  huts,  for  the  whole 
population  of  about  400  souls !  This  remark- 
able  tenement  IS  594  feet  long,  and  the  front 
room  or  street  is  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  and  21  feet  broad.  The  floor  is 
12  feet  above  the  ground,  and  it  is  reached 
by  n^ans  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  notches 
cut  in  it,  which  performs  the  part  of  a  lad- 
der.  The  back  part  is  divided  by  neat  parti- 
tions into  the  private  apartments  of  the  vari- 
ous  families,  which  communicate  with  the 
public  apartments.  The  married  persons 
occupy  the  private  rooms,  while  the  widow- 
ers and  young  unmarried  men  occupy  the 
public  apartments.  There  is  in  front  of  this 
extraordinary  building  a  terrace,  50  feet 
broad,  formed,  like  the  floors,  of  split  bam- 
boo,  and  extending  partially  along  the  front 
of  the  building. 

"  This  platform,"  says  Mr.  Brooke,  "  as  well 
as  the  front  room,  besides  the  regular  inhabitants, 
is  the  resort  of  pigs,  dogs,  birds,  monkeys,  and 
fowls,  and  presents  a  glorioas  scene  of  confusion 
and  bustle.  Here  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
domestic  laboar  are  carried  on — padi  groand, 
mats  made,  dto.  &€,     There  were  SCO  men, 


women,  and  children  connted  in  the  room,  and  in 
front,  whilst  we  were  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  and  allowing  for  those  abroad,  and  for  those 
in  their  own  rooms,  tlie  whole  community  cannot 
be  reckoned  at  less  than  400  souls.  Overhead, 
aboat  seven  feet  high,  is  a  second  crazy  story,  in 
which  they  stow  their  stores  of  food,  and  their 
implements  of  labour  and  war.  Along  the  large 
room  are  hang  many  cots,  four  fi^et  lonff,  formed 
of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees  cut  in  half,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  seats  by  day  and  beds  by 
night.  The  Sibnowan  Dyaks  are  a  wild-looking, 
but  apparently  quiet  and  inoflfensive  race.  The 
apartment  of"^  their  chief,  by  name  Sejugah,  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
is  longer  than  any  other.  In  front  of  it  nice 
mats  were  spread  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit, 
whilst  over  our  heads  dangled  about  thirty  ghasiljf 
skulls,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  people. 
*  *  *  I  was  informed  that  they  had  many 
more  in  their  possession,  all,  however,  the  hea& 
of  enemies.  On  inquiring,  I  was  told,  that  it  is 
indispensaUe  that  a  young  man  shonld  procure  a 
skull  before  he  sets  married." — ^Mr.  Brooke's 
Journal  in  Keppel's  Expedition^  vol.  i.  pp.  52, 
63-65. 

The  practice  of  head-huntings  as  it  is  call- 
ed, referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  b 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Borneo.  It  is 
necessary,  in  many  places,  to  propitiate  the 
bride  by  throwing  down  before  her  a  num- 
ber of  heads  in  a  net ;  and  though  one 
head  may,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  com- 
petition of  lovers,  satbfy  the  bride,  yet  the 
courage  of  the  male,  and  consequently  his 
success  in  love,  is  measured  by  the  number 
which  he  can  display.  It  is  not,  however, 
at  marriages  alone  that  these  disgusting  tro- 
phies are  demanded.  At  the  death  of  any 
person,  a  head  must  be  procured  previous 
to  the  celebration  of  the  funeral ;  and 
it  is  confldently  stated,  that  in  the  north 
as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Borneo,  humaa 
victims,  generally  slaves,  are  sacrificed  on 
the  death  of  a  chief,  and  even  on  other  occa- 
sions. Among  the  land  tribes,  the  heads  are 
the  general  property  of  the  village,  and  are 
stored  up  in  what  is  called  the  Head-House; 
but  the  Sea-Dyaks  hold  them  as  persona) 
property,  and  occasionally  wear  them  dan- 
gling at  their  loins.  An  old  chief,  when  re- 
gretting the  destruction  of  all  his  property 
by  fire,  stated  to  Mr.  Low,  that  "  he  would 
not  have  regretted  it  so  much  if  he  could 
have  saved  the  trophies  of  the  prowess  of  his 
fathers — ^the  heads  collected  by  his  ances- 
tors." Baskets  full  of  these  heads,  deprived 
of  the  brain,  and  dried  over  a  slow  and 
smoking  fire,  may  bo  found  at  any  house  io 
the  villages  of  the  sea-tribes  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  disgusting  objects  is  a  measure 
of  the  distinction  of  the  family.  The  nnxle 
of  treating  a  captured  head  by  the  Sea- 
Dyaks  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Low : — 
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^The  head  is  brouefat  on  shore  with  mnch 
ceremoDy,  and  wrapped  op  in  the  enrionsly  fold- 
ed and  plaited  leaves  of  the  Nipah  palm,  and 
ftieqaently  emitting  the  disgusting  odoars  pecu- 
liar to  decaying  mortality.  This,  the  Dyaks  have 
fi^uently  told  roe,  is  particularly  grateful  to  their 
senses,  and  surpasses  the  odorous  durian,  their 
favourite  fruit.  On  shore,  and  in  the  village,  the 
bead,  for  months  after  its  arrival,  is  treated  with 
the  greatest  consideration,  and  all  the  names  and 
terms  of  endearment  of  which  their  language  b 
capable  are  lavished  upon  it.  The  most  dainty 
morsel  culled  from  their  repast  is  thrust  into  its 
mouth,  and  it  is  instructed  to  hate  its  former 
friends,  and  that  having  been  now  adopted  into 
the  tribe  of  its  captors,  its  spirit  must  be  always 
with  them :  sirih  leaves  and  betel-nut  are  ffiven 
to  it,  and  finally  a  cigar  is  frequently  pkced  be* 
tween  its  ghastly  and  pallid  lips.  None  of  this 
disgustincr  mockery  is  performed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ridicule,  but  all  to  propitiate  the  spirit  by 
kindness,  and  to  procure  its  good  wishes  for  the 
tribe  of  which  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  become 
a  member." — ^Low's  Sarawak^  <f«.,  pp.  306, 307. 

Afler  the  feast  which  follows  this  barba- 
rous ceremony,  dancing  generally  commen- 
ces, and  this  is  "  performed  with  the  recently 
acquired  heads  suspended  from  the  persons 
of  the  actors,  who  move  up  and  down  the 
veranda  with  a  slow  step  and  corresponding 
movements  of  their  outstretched  arms,  ut- 
tering occasionally  a  yell  which  rises  fierce 
and  shrill  above  the  discordant  noises  of  the 
gongs,  &c.,  to  which  the  dancers  move." 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  heads  among 
the  land  tribes,  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Mar- 
ryat,  who  had  occasion  to  witness  a  Head- 
House  while  visiting  three  villages  in  the  Se- 
rambo  mountains,  occupied  by  the  hill  Dy- 
aks, under  Mr.  Brooke's  sway.  Mr.  Mar- 
ryat's  party  was  escorted  to  a  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  diflferently  constructed 
from  the  rest.  It  was  raised  and  well  ven- 
tilated by  numerous  port-holes  in  its  pointed 
roof.'"  A  rough  ladder  conducted  the  party 
to  the  room  above ;  and  when  they  entered 
they  were  "taken  aback"  by  finding  that 
they  were  in  the  head  house,  and  that  the 
beams  were  lined  with  human  heads  all  hang- 
^^  ^y  o,  small  Une  passing  through  the  top  of 
the  skull,  "  They  were  painted  in  the  most 
fantastic  and  hideous  manner;  pieces  of 
wood,  painted  to  imitate  the  eyes,  were  in- 
serted into  the  sockets,  and  added  not  a  little 
to  their  ghastly  grinning  appearance.  The 
strangest  part  of  the  story,  and  that  which 
added  very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene, 
was  thai  these  skulls  were  perpeUtaUy  moving 
to  andfro^  and  knocking  against  each  other. 
This,  I  presume,  was  occasioned  by  the  dif- 


*  A  drawing  of  this  Head'Honse  i«  given  by  Sir 
C  Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 


ferent  currents  of  air  blowing  in  at  the  port- 
holes ;  but  what  with  their  continual  mo- 
tion, their  nodding  their  chins  when  they  hit 
each  other,  and  their  grinning  teeth,  they 
really  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  new 
life,  and  were  a  very  merry  set  of  fellows.** 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  Mr.  Brooke 
undertook  another  expedition  to  the  river 
Sadung,  accompanied  by  the  Pangerans  II- 
ludeen  and  Subtu.  The  town  called  Songi 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  along  the  river, 
from  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade, 
the  population  may  amount  to  2000  or  8000 
persons.  Afler  visiting  an  Illanun  pirate, 
who  resides  up  the  Songi,  a  tributary  of  the 
Sadung,  and  also  SerifiT  Sahib,  the  son  of 
an  Arab,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Bomeon  Rajah,  they  sailed  up  the  river  to 
a  point  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  where 
there  was  a  village,  consisting  of  three  mo- 
derately long  houses,  inhabited  by  the  Sib- 
no  wan  Dyaks,  where  they  found  a  collection 
of  heads,  some  of  them  fresh,  and  said  to  be 
women's,  hanging,  ornamented  with  feathers, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  chiePs  private 
apartments.  After  a  night's  exposure  to  tor- 
rents of  rain  and  the  vivid  lightning  of  the 
tropics,  the  river  party  dropped  down  to  the 
entrance  into  the  Sadung,  and  passing  over 
the  sand  flats  to  the  Royalist,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Pangerans,  who  next  day  re- 
turned to  Sarawak,  leaving  the  Panglima  Ra- 
jah to  pilot  them  out.  When  the  Panglima, 
in  his  prahu,  with  twelve  men,  was  lying 
close  to  the  shore,  they  were  roused  from 
their  sleep  by  a  piratical  attack  of  the  roving 
Sarebus  Dyaks,  who  stole  upon  them  by  sur- 
prise,  wounded  severely  the  Panglima  and 
several  of  his  men,  and  but  for  the  timeous 
discharge  of  a  gun  from  the  Royalist,  which 
frightened  the  assailants,  the  whole  party 
would  have  been  slaughtered. 

Returning  to  Sarawak  on  the  Ist  October, 
Mr.  Brooke  and  his  party  accepted  of  a  press- 
ing invitation  from  the  Rajah.  From  four 
o'clock  they  sat,  and  talked,  and  drank  tea, 
and  smoked,  till  eight  in  the  evening,  when 
dinner  was  announced.  The  table  was  laid 
d  VAnglaise — a  good  curry  of  rice,  grilled 
fowls,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  party  did 
justice  to  their  cheer,  and  the  Rajah,  throw- 
ing off  all  reserve,  bustled  about  with  the 
proud  and  pleasing  consciousness  of  having 
given  an  English  dinner  in  proper  style,  now 
drawing  the  wine,  now  changing  the  plates, 
pressing  his  guests  to  eat,  and  saying  you 
are  at  home.  After  dinner  they  drank  and 
smoked  and  talked  till  the  hour  of  rest.  Mr. 
Brooke's  couch  was  a  crimson  silk  mattress^ 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  covered  with 
white,  gold-embroidered  mats  and  pillows. 
The  others  fared  equally  well,  and  greatly 
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enjoyed  their  wine,  in  consequence  of  their 
.  own  stock  having  been  expended. 

Having  taken  a  cordial  leave  of  the  Ra- 
jah, and  in  the  course  of  his  three  expedi- 
tions obtained  much  useful  information  re- 
specting the  natural  history,  geography,  sta- 
tistics, and  language  of  the  Dyaks,  Mr. 
Brooke  sailed  for  Singapore  on  the  2d  Octo* 
ber,  carrying  along  with  him  letters  for  the 
merchants  of  that  place,  and  a  list  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Sarawak.  As  it 
was  probable  that  the  civil  war  might  con- 
tinue for  many  months,  he  thought  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  return  to  Sarawak,  and  he 
therefore  decided  on  making  an  excursion  to 
the  island  of  Celebes,  as  he  had  contem- 
plated in  his  /original  prospectus.  Taking 
with  him  a  large  assortment  of  British  goods, 
as  presents  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  he  set 
sail  on  the  20ih  November,  and  about  the 
middle  of  December,  1839,  he  arrived  off 
Celebes.  Captain  Keppel  has  given  only 
such  extracts  from  Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  of 
that  <<  portion  of  his  excursion  to  Celebes 
and  among  the  Bugis,  as  particularly  bears 
upon  his  Borneon  sequel,"  amounting  only 
to  a  portion  of  a  chapter.  But  Captain 
Mundy  has  devoted  ten  chapters  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  given  the  whole  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
Journal  of  this  interesting  expedition.  As 
our  object  is  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Brooke's  life  and  labours  in  his 
own  territory  of  Sarawak,  we  can  only  de- 
vote a  brief  space  to  a  notice  of  his  visit  to 
Celebes,  or  rather  to  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  gulfof  Boni. 

On  the  16th  of  December  Mr.  Brooke 
landed  at  Bonthian  Bay,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  officers  of  the  Dutch 
fort.  On  the  18th  he  set  out  with  three  doctors 
and  native  guides,  to  see  the  splendid  water, 
fall  of  Sapo,  "  inferior  in  body  of  water"  to 
many  falls  in  Switzerland,  but  superior  to 
any  of  them. in  sylvan  beauty,  its  charms 
being  greatly  heightened  to  the  imagination, 
by  its  deep  seclusion,  its  undisturbed  soli- 
tude,  and  its  difficulty  of  access.  After 
passing  through  the  glades  and  glens,  grassy 
knolls  and  slopes,  they  plunged  into  the 
woods,  and  found  themselves  at  the  side  of 
the  stream  below  tlie  waterfall.  Having 
finislied  their  breakfast,  they  all  stripped  to 
their  trou.iers,  entered  the  water,  and  waded 
along  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  fall.  The 
steep  and  woody  banks  prevented  any  otlier 
mode  of  approach,  and  as  the  stream  rushed 
down,  tumbling  over  huge  rocks,  this  mode 
we^  anything  but  easy.  Sometimes  they 
were  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  now  stealing 
with  care  over  wet  and  slippery  stones,  now 
favoured  by  a  few  yards  of  dry  ground,  and 


ever  and  anon  swimming  a  pool  to  sborteD 
an  unpleasant  climb. 

^  In  this  manner,"  says  Mr.  Brooke,  **  we  ad- 
vanced about  half  a  mile,  when  the  fall  became 
visible ;  thick  trees  and  hanging  creeperif  inter- 
vened ;  between  and  through  the  foliage,  we  jnat 
saw  the  water  glancing  andshining  in  its  descent 
The  efiect  was  perfect.  After  some  little  further 
and  more  difficult  progress,  we  stood  beneath  the 
fall  of  about  150  feet  sheer  descent  The  wind 
whirled  in  eddies,  and  carried  the  sleet  over  ue, 
chilling  our  bodies,  but  unable  to  damp  our  admi- 
ration. The  basin  of  the  fall  is  part  of  a  circle, 
with  the  outlet  forming  a  funnel ;  bare  cliffs,  per- 
pendicular on  all  sides,  form  the  upper  portion  of 
the  vale,  and  above  and  below  is  all  the  luxuriant 
veg^atioQ  of  the  East ;  trees  arched  and  inter- 
la^,  and  throwing  down  long  and  fantastic  roots 
and  creepers,  shacte  the  scene,  and  form  one  of 
the  richest  sylvan  prospects  1  have  ever  beheld. 
The  water  foaming  and  flashing,  and  then 
escaping  amid  huge  grey  stones  on  its  troubled 
course— clear  and  transparent,  expanding  into 
tranquil  pools,  with  the  flickering  sunshine 
through  the  dense  foliage,  all  combined  to  form  a 
scene  such  as  Tasso  has  described."-*Mr. 
Brooke's  Journal^  Keppel's  Expedition^  vol.  i.  pp. 
111,112. 

At  Singapore  Mr.  Brooke  met  with  Dain 
Matara,  a  well-born,  affluent,  and  educated 
Bugis,  who  offered  to  accompany  him  in  his 
expedition,  refusing  any  remuneration  for 
his  services.  Mr.  Brooke  agreed  to  take 
him  and  his  servant,  and  found  him  a  cheer- 
ful, good-tempered,  and  intelligent  com- 
panion. On  the  20th,  Mr.  Brooke,  with  a 
party  of  twelve,  undertook  the  ascent  of 
Lumpu  Batang.  They  rested  at  different 
villages  on  the  hill,  where  they  saw  the 
cockatoo  in  its  wild  state,  and  encountered 
a  community  of  dusky  baboons;  and  on  the 
22d,  after  midday,  they  attained  the  summit, 
never  before  reached  by  Europeans.  On 
the  top  they  saw  the  dung  of  wild  cattle, 
which  are  said  to  be  a  species  of  urus  ;*  and 
found  specimens  of  pumice  stone,  indicating 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain.  Mr. 
Brooke  estimates  the  population  of  the  vil- 
lages in  this  district  at  about  5000.  The 
chief  product  of  the  country  is  coffee,  which 
is  collected  by  the  Bugis  merchants  to  the 
extent  of  80,000  peculs  annually,  the  price 
being  15  or  18  Java  rupees  per  pecul. 
Tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl  shells  are 
abundant. 

On  the  6lh  of  January,  1840,  Mr.  Brooke 
intimated  to  the  King  of  Boni,  his  arrival  aa 
a  private  individual,  atid  his  wish  to  visit 
him.  His  Majesty  gave  orders  that  all  the 
wants  of  the  party  should  be  supplied ;  but 

*  Se«  this  J9umai,  vol.  v. 
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in  oonseqaence  of  foolish  reports  (hat  five 
ships  were  on  their  way  to  Booi,  to  expel 
the  Dutch,  no  answer  was  given  to  Mr. 
Brooke's  proposal.  Having  collected  in  for- 
mation  respecting  the  condition  and  politics 
of  Boni,  and  believing  that  some  sinister  in- 
fluence was  at  work  to  prevent  his  meeting 
with  the  king,  he  resolved  to  proceed  on  his 
voyage. 

The  state  of  Boni,  though  of  recent  origin, 
is  now  the  most  powerful  in  Celebes.  Its 
form  of  government  is  an  aristocratic  elective 
monarchy,  the  kin^,  or  the  Patamankowe, 
being  chosen  by  the  Aru  Pilu,  or  Rajah 
Pitu,  that  is  by  six  men  or  Rajahs.  These 
six  men  fill  also  the  great  offices  of  state,  and 
each,  in  case  of  absence,  can  appoint  a 
proxy.  The  Tomarilalan,  who  is  prime 
minister  or  treasurer,  is  not  one  of  the  elec- 
tive body,  but  is  a  sort  of  balancing  power, 
and  the  medium  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  king,  although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  functionary  wields  a 
higher  authority  than  even  the  Aru  Pitu. 
The  king  decides  when  the  Aru  Pitu  is 
equally  divided  ;  but  in  cases  of  election  to 
the  supreme  power,  the  Tomarilalan  decides 
between  the  contending  parties.  In  such 
cases  a  general  assembly  of  the  inferior 
rajahs  and  official  functionaries  is  convened, 
whose  voice  influences,  if  it  does  not  decide 
the  election.  The  public  voice,  however, 
thus  faintly  developed  in  this  elective 
monarchy,  has  not  yet,  as  Mr.  Brooke  ex- 
presses it,  "  worked  any  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity generally." 

On  his  arrival  at  Peneke,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wajo,  on  the  26th  January,  Mr.  Brooke 
met  with  a  kind  and  affable  reception  from 
three  rajahs.  They  visited  the  Royalist, 
and  ofifered  to  show  him  and  his  party  a 
deer  hunt,  and  to  take  them  to  Tcsora,  the 
present  capital  of  Wajo.  They  accordingly 
set  out  on  the  30th,  and  passing  through 
Doping,  Piagaga,  and  Pen  rang,  amid  as- 
sembled thousands  carrying  arms  and  ban- 
ners,  and  firing  muskets,  and  uttering  dis. 
cordant  yells,  they  reached  Tesora,  a  large 
straggling  city,  the  ancient  boundary  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  fortification  several 
miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  are  mostly 
large  and  well  built,  but  old  and  tottering; 
and  the  remains  of  brick-built  mosques  and 
powder. magazines  indicate  the  former  extent 
of  the  city.  The  population,  now  about 
6000,  must  have  been  four  times  that  num- 
ber. Mr.  Brooke  and  his  party  were  re- 
ceived at  the  house  allotted  to  them  by 
crowds  within,  and  a  nnob  witliout,  and  sat 
eating  sweetmeats,  and  afterwards  devour, 
ing  their  dinner — the  gaze  and  wonder  of  a 
Bugis  multitude.     When  they  lay  down  to 


sleep,  the  crowd,  particularly  the  female 
portion,  pressed  closer  to  look  at  their  faces ; 
and  when  they  left  the  house,  fresh  hordes 
pursued  them  till  midnight.  The  following 
day  they  visited  the  Rajah,  and  afler  a 
luxurious  collation,  at  which  politics  were 
unreservedly  discussed,  they  were  enter- 
tained with  the  brutality  of  cock-fighting. 
The  Bugis  consider  themselves  as  a  free 
people^  and  Mr.  Brooke  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  faintest  trace  of  any  limit  to  the 
freedom  of  discourse.  They  are  a  manly 
and  spirited,  though  an  idle  race.  As 
colonists  and  traders  they  are  enterprising. 
The  women  enjoy  perfect  liberty ;  and 
though  talking  often  <*  in  a  very  unlady-like 
manner,  on  unlady-like  subjects,  yet  they 
are  chaste."  The  population  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  shores,  and  particularly  of 
Wajo,  is  67,800,  reckoning  15  persons 
to  a  house,  the  number  of  houses  being 
4520. 

The  southern  limb  of  Celebes  contains 
the  four  kingdoms  of  Luwu,  Wajo,  Boni, 
and  Soping.  Groa,  the  fifth,  has  been  long 
under  European  domination,  and  St  Den- 
dring,  once  part  of  Boni,  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  The  three  states  of  Boni, 
Wajo,  and  Soping,  have  acted  as  one  state 
for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Wajo  is  govern- 
ed by  SIX  hereditary  Rajahs,  three  civil  and 
three  military,  who  elect  the  head,  viz.  the 
Aru  Matoah.  A  chamber  of  forty  nobles 
are  appealed  to  on  difficult  emergencies,  and 
three  Pangawas,  or  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  summon  the  council  of  forty,  watch 
over  popular  rights.  The  three  rangawas 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  generally 
hold  office  for  life.  The  Rajah  ranrang, 
next  in  rank  to  the  six,  <<  holds  the  privilege 
of  advising  or  upbraiding  the  six  Rajahs." 
The  wealth  of  all  classes  consists  in  slaves, 
or  rather  serfs.  There  are  fifty  slaves  or 
more  to  each  freemc^'n.  They  are  neither 
imported  nor  exported.  Debtors  and  crimi- 
nals become  slaves,  and  their  masters  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death. 

In  returning  through  Boni,  Mr.  Brooke 
observed  a  ludicrous  example  of  court  eti- 
quette. Although  the  country  posse-sses  a 
constitution,  yet  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  perfect  despotism  by  the  Pataman- 
kowe or  king.  "  When  this  personage  sits 
all  sit — when  he  rises  all  rise.  Should  he 
ride  and  fall  from  his  horse,  all  about  hina 
must  fall  from  their  horses  likewise.  If  be 
bathe,  all  must  bathe  too,  and  whoever  is 
passing  at  the  time  must  plunge  into  the 
water  in  the  dress,  good  or  bad,  which  they 
happen  to  wear." 

Mr.  Brooke  had  heard  in  the  early  part 
of  his  journey  of  the  cave  of  Mampo,  which 
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was  said  to  be  <'  full  of  figures  of  men  and 
beasts,"  and  he  took  much  trouble  to  obtain 
leave  to  visit  it.  The  hill  of  Mampo,  400 
feet  high,  and  composed  of  coral  rock,  is 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Unii,  and  is  flat- 
topped  and  covered  with  wood.  The  Pata- 
mankowe  appointed  the  Aru  Tannet6  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Brooke  to  the  cave,  and  the 
party  set  out  on  the  3d  of  April,  attended  by 
a  mob  of  200  or  800  persons.  The  entrance 
to  the  cave,  which  immediately  expands  into 
a  loAy  hall,  dropping  with  the  fantastic 
forms  of  numerous  stalactites,  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  of  Alupang,  con- 
sisting of  seventy  houses,  and  standing  on 
the  hill  side. 

"  Mampo  cave,"  says  Mr.  Brooke,  "  is  a  pro- 
duction oi  nature,  and  the  various  halls  and  pas- 
sages exhibit  the  maltitude  of  beautiful  forms 
with  which  Nature  adorns  her  works;  pillars, 
and  shafts,  and  fret-work,  many  of  the  most  daz- 
zling white,  adorn  the  roofs  or  support  them,  and 
the  ceaseless  progress  of  the  work  is  still  goins 
forward  and  presenting  all  figures  in  ^raduiu 
formation.  The  top  of  the  cave,  here  ana  there 
fidien  in,  gives  gleams  of  the  most  picturesque 
li^t,  whilst  trees  and  creepers,  ff rowing  from  the 
fallen  masses,  shoot  up  to  the  level  above,  and 
add  a  charm  to  the  scene.  Yet  was  I  greatly 
disappointed,  and  enjoyed  the  sight  less  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done. 

'*  These  varied  forms  of  stalactites  the  natives 
speak  of  as  figures ;  a  (alien  pillar  represents  a 
mjah ;  and,  by  a  like  stretch  of  imagination,  they 
call  various  stones  dogs,  horses,  ships,  rice,  looms, 
Sic,  Names  arbitraril)r  enough  bestowed,  but 
which  retain  their  particular  designations,  and 
produce  their  uniformity  of  statement  when  they 
speak  of  the  figures  they  each  have  seen  in  the 
cave.  Some  parts  of  the  cave  are  inclosed  with 
stones,  and  ofierings  of  slight  burning  sticks, 
similar  to  those  used  in  Chinese  temples,  are 
stuck  round  them.  The  path  to  these  snrines  is 
BO  well  trodden,  that  they  are  evidently  much 
frequented  by  the  natives. 

*  »  ♦       .    ♦  *  * 

"  The  hundreds  of  dark  figures  with  flaming 
torches  mingling  their  light  with  the  streams  of 
sunbeams  from  the  roof— their  yells  and  shouts 
as  they  entered  the  spacious  balls,  and  the  time — 
the  clime — the  spot — all  produced  a  highly  pic- 
turesque efiect ;  yet  I  could  not  enjov,  though  I 
admired ;  and  my  chief  comfort  was,  that  I  might 
spare  other  travellers  from  being  misled  by  the 
exaggerated,  but  consistent  account  of  the  na- 
tives. 

"The  European  imagination  would  deck  this 
cave  with  all  the  semblance  of  a  cathedral,  with 
0eme  slight  approximation  to  the  reality;  they 
woukl  see  the  shrines  of  saints  or  heroes — ^the 
Gothic  arch— the  groined  roof— the  supporting 
pillars. 

''The  natives,  from  tradition  as  well  as  iniagi- 
nation,  bestow  on  the  varied  shapes  of  stalactites 
the  names  of  men,  of  beasts,  or  of  birds.  The 
halls  of  Alhambra  are  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
eaves  of  Nature's  formation,  and  we  may  suppose 


they  were  first  imitations  of  Nature^  sublenm- 
nean  works. 

■*  The  transition  from  the  dim  light  and  fresli- 
ness  of  the  cave  into  the  bright  glare  of  a  tropi- 
cal sun,  was  very  displeasing;  and  I  felt  glad, 
after  an  excursion  of  some  hours,  to  return  to  oar 
quarters  at  Unii." — Mr.  Brooke's  Journal,  Ca[^ 
tain  Mundy's  Narrative^  vo).  i.  pp.  141-143. 

Leaving  Tesora,  and  descending  the 
Chinrara,  Mr.  Brooke  joined  the  Royalist, 
and  proceeded  on  his  voyage  northward, 
visiting  Luwu,  the  oldest  and  most  decayed 
of  the  Bugis  states,  and  rounding  the  north- 
ern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Boni,  where  the 
river  Uru  discharges  itself  by  seven  mouths 
into  the  sea.  He  visited  the  Minkoka  tribe, 
on  the  east  side  .of  the  gulf,  a  people  who 
are  "  keen  barterers,"  marry  only  one  wife, 
and  have  a  language  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Brooke  got  2^  lbs.  of  wax  for  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  worth  8d. :  301  bs.  of  sago  for 
one  worth  a  shilling,  and  from  70  to  100 
cocoa  nuts  for  a  small  red  cotton  handker- 
chief.  Descending  the  coast  by  Pulo-Bassa, 
an  island  growing  from  the  reef,  the  Royal- 
ist  ran  across  the  bay  to  Bonthian,  and 
thence  to  Samarang,  where  Mr.  Brooke  was 
compelled  to  put  in  for  provisions,  and  where 
he  received  money  and  hospitality  from  Mr. 
MacNeill.  From  Samarang  he  proceeded 
to  Singapore,  where  he  remained  a  few 
months  to  recruit  his  health  and  refit  his 
vessel.  Early  in  August  he  set  out  for 
Sarawak,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1840. 

Sick,  languid,  and  disabled,  Mr.  Brooke's 
determination  had  been  to  remain  only  for 
a  few  days  on  his  way  northward,  and  this 
resolution  was  strengthened  when  he  found 
that  no  progress  had  been  made  in  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion,  which  had  lasted  for  four 
years.  The  cordial  reception,  however, 
which  he  met  with  from  the  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people,  and  the 
earnest  prayers  of  the  first,  that  he  would 
not  leave  him  in  his  present  disgraced  and 
deserted  position,  induced  him  to  join  the 
miserable  Borneo  army ;  but  such  were 
"  the  scenes  of  cowardice,  treachery,  in- 
trigue,and  lukewarmness  which  he  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  ten  days,  that  he  left  them 
and  returned  to  his  vessel.  The  Rajah  re. 
newed  his  entreaties,  and  ofiered  to  make 
over  to  him  the  government  of  Sarawak, 
with  its  revenues  and  trade.  Mr.  Brooke 
refused  to  accept  this  offer  while  the  war 
was  pending ;  and  considering  the  war  as 
just  and  righteous,  and  its  speedy  termina- 
tion as  a  service  to  humanity,  he  started  to 
join  the  Sarawak  fbrces  on  the  Sd  of  Octo- 
ber at  Leda  Tanah,  where  he  saw  "  the 
whole  army  bathe,  with  the  oommander-iii- 
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chief  at  their  head,''  The  army  ooDsiated 
of  200  Chioese,  armed  chiefly  with  swords 
and  spears,  250  Malays,  and  about  200 
Dyaks  of  various  tribes.  The  enemy,  who 
occupied  the  fort  of  Bolidah,  were  from  850 
to  500  strong,  half  of  whom  were  armed 
with  muskets,  and  the  other  half  with  spears. 
The  fort  yfaa  on  a  slight  eminence  at  the 
water's  edge,  defended  by  a  few  swivels  and 
a  gun  or  two,  and  by  various  snares,  some 
like  mole-traps,  and  others  were  holes  filled 
with  ranjows,  or  spiked  bamboos.  To  as- 
sault the  fort  by  a  chain  of  three  forts,  and 
a  stockade,  was  the  resolve  of  the  allied 
army.  A  reinforcement  of  men  and  guns, 
sent  for  by  Mr.  Brooke,  having  arrived,  a 
breach  was  soon  made  in  the  wooden  fort 
on  the  31st  October.  Mr.  Brooke  proposed 
to  storm  the  place  with  150  Chinese  and 
Malays ;  but  though  some  of  the  chiefs 
agreed,  and  tried  to  influence  the  courage  of 
those  who  dissented  from  the  proposal,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Neither  persuasion  nor  ridicule  had  any  in- 
iluence  upon  them,  and  Mr.  Brooke  returned 
in  disgust  to  his  ship.  The  Rajah  again  in* 
duced  him  to  return,  and  on  the  10th  Deoem- 
ber  he  rejoined  the  army.  The  campaign 
now  assumed  an  active  character.  New 
recruits  had  arrived,  and  new  forts  were 
erected ;  and  after  a  series  of  skirmishes, 
with  varied  success  and  little  loss,  the  enemy 
advanced  from  the  stockade  into  the  open 
field.  Mr.  Brooke  instantly  saw  their  mis* 
take,  and  profited  by  it.  With  his  detach- 
ment of  Englishmen,  twelve  in  number,  he 
charged  quickly  across  the  padi- fields,  fol- 
lowed by  one  Illanun,  named  Si  Tundo, 
and  by  the  rest  of  the  natives  at  a  respectful 
distance.  The  manoeuvre  was  completely 
successful.  The  moment  the  English  ap^ 
peared  on  the  ridge  above  the  river,  in  the 
hollow  of  which  the  rebels  were  seeking  pro- 
tection, they  were  completely  routed,  and 
the  victory  was  decisive  and  bloodless.  The 
rebels  lost  their  arms  and  ammunition,  seve- 
ral forts  were  captured,  the  remnant  of  the 
defeated  troops  were  disheartened,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  treaty  was  signed,  Bolidah  deli- 
vered up,  and  at  the  close  of  1840,  the  re- 
bellion at  an  end.  Mr.  Brooke  made  it  a 
condition  with  the  Rajah  that  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners  should  be  spared,  and  that  their 
women  and  children,  who  were  given  as 
hostages,  should  be  treated  kindly,  and  pre- 
served from  wrong. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1841,  the 
army  broke  up  from  its  encampment  near 
Siniavin,  and  returned  to  Sarawak.  When 
Mr.  Brooke  **  was  winding  up  his  affairs,  in 
order  to  have  an  agreement  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  Rajah  and  himself"  a  fleet  of 
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lUanun  pirates  appeared  on  the  coast,  and 
with  the  Rajah's  permission  anchored  off 
Sarawak.  It  was  reported  that  their  ob. 
jeot  was  to  seize  fifty  lacks  of  dollars  which 
were  supposed  to  be  on  board  the  Royalist, 
whose  figure  head  was  believed  to  be  of 
solid  gold.  The  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen 
prahus,  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers, 
and  firing  cannon  and  musketry.  The 
smallest  carried  30,  and  the  largest  100 
men,  and  each  had  from  30  to  50  oars« 
Their  armament  was  one  or  two  six-pounders 
on  the  bow,  one  four-pounder  stern-chaser, 
and  a  number  of  swivels,  besides  musketry, 
spears,  and  swords.  Mr.  Brooke  "  put  him- 
self into  a  complete  posture  of  defence,  lest 
hostilities  might  ensue."  The  interview  with 
the  Rajah,  however,  was  friendly,  and  the 
fleet  departed  in  peace.  Magindanao,  Sooloo, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Borneo,  are  the  great 
nests  of  piracy ;  and  as  no  measures  have 
been  adopted  for  its  suppression,  the  greatest 
devastation  and  misery  are  inflicted  on  the 
rest  of  the  Archipelago. 

Having  received  from  the  Rajah  the  pa- 
pers duly  signed  and  sealed,  which  declared 
him  «  resident  at  Sarawak,"  that  is,  which 
gave  him  permission  to  live  in  the  province, 
and  <<  to  seek  profit  by  trade,"  Mr.  Brooke 
engaged  to  "  bring  a  vessel  for  trade,  laden 
with  a  mixed  cargo  for  the  Sarawak  mar- 
ket ;  "  and  the  Rajah  promised  in  return  to 
build  him  a  house,  and  to  procure  antimony 
ore  in  return  for  his  goods.  Under  these 
arrangements,  Mr.  Brooke  sailed  for  Singa- 
pore, on  the  16th  February,  and  after  a  stay 
of  three  months,  durmg  which  he  purchased, 
for  95000,  the  Swifl,  a  schooner  of  ninety 
tods,  and  put  a  suitable  cargo  on  board  her, 
he  returned  with  his  two  vessels  to  Sara- 
wak early  in  April,  1841.  Though  he  was 
received  with  honours  and  salutes,  and  with 
renewed  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah 
and  the  people  generally,  yet  Mr.  Brooke 
found  that  the  house  promised  him  was  nol 
even  begun,  and  that  the  antimony  ore  wan 
not  rea^  for  delivery.  The  wooden  tene- 
ment, however,  wais  speedily  erected ;  but 
though  the  whole  cai^  of  the  Swift  was  de- 
livered to  the  Rajah,  yet  the  price  of  it  in 
antimony  was  not  paid.  When  suffering 
under  this  disappointment,  a  fleet  of  100 
prahus,  manned  by  two  or  three  thousand 
wild  Dyaks  and  Malays,  swept  past  his 
house  and  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
slaughtering  the  inoffensive  people  on  its 
banks,  and  procuring  slaves  and  plunder. 
By  a  firm  remonstrance  with  the  Rajah  this 
expedition  was  prevented,  and  hundreds  ef 
lives  probably  spared.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  Mr.  Brooke  learoed^  that  the  ofew 
of  an  Boglbh  ship,  wreckwU  <»  the  north- 
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west  coast,  were  detained  as  prisoners  at 
Bruni,  the  capital.  He  in  vain  requested 
die  Rajah  to  apply  to  the  Sultan  for  their  re- 
lease,  and  at  last  determined  to  dispatch  the 
Royalist  for  that  purpose.  A  portion  of  the 
antimony  ore  (750  peculs)  having  been  now 
shipped  on  board  the  Swifl,  and  no  further 
remittance  being  probable,  she  was  sent  to 
Singapore,  both  vessels  sailing  for  their  dif- 
ferent destinations  on  the  25th  of  July,  and 
Mr.  Brooke  and  his  three  companions  re- 
meaning  at  Sarawak. 

Although  Mr.  Brooke,  with  his  three  com- 
panions,  without  the  protection  of  his  vessel 
or  his  crew,  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Rajah,  he  did  not  scruple  to  urge  him  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises,  and  to  point  out 
his  injustice  in  withholding  the  antimony 
ore,  and  in  delaying  to  assist  him  in  the  re- 
lease of  his  countrymen,  and  his  want  of 
faith  respecting  the  negotiation  for  the  go- 
vernment of  &irawak,  and  the  detention  of 
the  female  prisoners  taken  in  the  rebellion. 
These  representations  were  met  with  more 
abundant  promises,  but  no  exertion  was 
made  to  fulfil  them.  After  returning  from  an 
excursion  into  the  interior,  and  waiting  with 
anxiety  the  return  of  his  ship,  Mr.  Brooke 
received  a  letter  from  Captain  Gill  of  the 
Sultana  of  Bombay,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1841.  Forty-one  of  her  crew  had  reached 
Borneo  in  an  indescribable  state  of  starva- 
tion and  misery.  The  Sultan  had  allowed 
Captain  Gill  and  Mr.  and  Miss  De  Souza, 
with  three  servants,  to  proceed  to  Singapore, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  dismasted 
to  the  island  Sirhassan,  and  were  afterwards 
detained  by  a  fleet  of  piratical  prahus.  Af- 
flicted by  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Brooke  took 
measures  for  the  relief  .of  the  parties  at  Bor- 
neo and  Sirhassan,  but  before  he  learned  the 
eflTect  of  these,  the  Royalist  arrived  at  Sama- 
rang  near  Sarawak  on  the  I8th,  and  the 
Swift  on  the  19th  August.  The  intelligence 
brought  by  the  Royalist  was  in  every  re- 
spect unfavourable.  Pretending  that  the 
prisoners  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  him,  the  Sultan  refused  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Brooke  to  release  them ;  but  this  mise 
rable  subterfuge  served  only  to  increase  his 
exertions  in  their  favour.  The  Honourable 
Company's  steanier  Diana  had  been  sent  by 
the  Governor  of  Singapore  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Brooke,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
Bruni  to  demand  the  release  of  the  wrecked 
Britisli  subjects.  Influenced  no  doubt  by 
this  event,  the  Rajah  sent  some  Pangerans 
to  Bruni  with  the  same  humane  object,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  Diana  returned  with  Cap- 
tftiD  and  Mrs.  Page,  Mr.  Younff,  the  second 
officer,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Smtaiut's  ore w, 


save  only  a  few  who  had  landed  at  the  north 
part  of  Borneo,  and  been  afterwards  brought 
as  slaves  to  Borneo  Proper. 

Mr.  Brooke's  position  at  Sarawak  was 
now  a  critical  one.  The  Pangeran  Maoota, 
a  cruel  and  faithless  chief,  had  shown  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  him.  By  threats  and 
violence  he  had  "  prevented  or  driven  all 
persons  from  visiting  him,"  and  he  had  used 
every  means  to  prevent  the  Rajah  from  com- 
pleting the  transference  of  Sarawak  to  Mi\ 
Brooke.  In  this  state  of  aflairs,  Mr.  Brooke 
determined  to  make  a  bold  and  decisive 
movement;  and  having  obtained  the  fullest 
proof  of  the  intrigues  and  crimes  of  Macota, 
he  laid  the  information  before  the  Rajah 
Muda  Hassim,  and  demanded  an  investiga- 
tion. 

*'  My  demand,  as  usual,"  says  he,  '*  was  met 
by  vague  promises  of  future  inquiry,  and  Macota 
seem^  to  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  villany : 
but  the  moment  for  action  bad  now  arrived.  My 
conscience  told  me  that  I  was  bound  no  longer  to 
submit  to  such  injustice,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
test  the  strength  of  our  respective  parties.  Re- 
pairing on  board  the  yacht,  I  mustered  my  peo- 
ple, explained  my  intentions  and  mode  of  opent^ 
tion,  and  having  loaded  the  vessePs  guns  with 
ffrape  and  canister,  and  brought  her  broadside  to 
bear,  I  proceeded  on  shore  with  a  detachment 
fully  armed,  and  taking  up  a  position  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rajah's  palace,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained an  immediate  audience.  In  a  few  words 
I  pointed  out  the  villany  of  Macota,  his  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  all  classes,  and  my  determina- 
tion to  attack  him  by  force  and  drive  him  from  the 
country.  I  explained  to  the  Rajah,  that  several 
chiefs  and  a  large  body  of  Siniawan  Dyaks  (200) 
were  ready  to  assist  me,  and  that  the  only  course 
left  to  prevent  bloodshed  was  immediately  to  pro- 
claim me  governor  of  the  country. 

"This  unmistakable  demonstration  had  the 
desired  efifect :  a  resistance,  indeed,  on  his  part 
would  have  been  useless,  for  tlie  Chinese  popula- 
tion, and  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally, 
remained  perfectly  neutral.  None  joined  the 
party  of  Macota,  and  his  paid  followers  were  not 
more  than  twenty  in  number.  Under  the  guns 
of  the  Royalist,  and  with  a  small  body  of  men  to 
protect  me  personally,  and  the  great  majority  of 
all  classes  with  me,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
negotiation  proceeded  rapidly  to  a  mvourable 
issue.  The  document  was  quickly  drawn  up, 
sealed,  signed,  and  delivered ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1841, 1  was  declared  Rajah  and  Go- 
vernor of  Sarawak,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
a  general  display  of  flags  and  banners  from  the 
shore  and  boats  in  the  river." — Mr.  Brooke's 
Journal  in  Capt.  Mundy's  Narrative,  <f«.,  vol.  i. 
pp.  270,  271. 

Thus  confirmed  in  his  government,  Mr. 
Brooke  devoted  his  highest  powers  to  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  the  civilization  of 
his  people  :  He  released  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred of  the  unfi>rtunate  females  whom  the 
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fate  of  war  had  left  in  the  power  of  the 
Rajah ;  he  substituted  a  moderate  tax  on 
rice  in  room  of  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
his  predecessor ;  he  established  a  court  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  in  which  he 
himself  presided,  with  the  assistance  of  such 
of  the  Rajah's  brothers  as  chose  to  attend  ; 
he  protected  the  Dyaks  from  the  oppression 
and  rapacity  of  the  Malays  ;  and  he  pre- 
pared a  naval  force  for  defending  him- 
self against  the  incursions  of  the  sea- 
pirates. 

The  year  1842,  the  first  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
reign,  began  under  favourable  auspices.  In 
tlie  code  of  laws  which  he  printed  and  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Malay  language,  he  adopted 
the  criminal  law  of  Borneo,  he  granted  free- 
dom of  trade  in  everything  but  antimony 
ore,  and  he  laid  down  rules  for  fixing  and 
collecting  the  revenue.  After  experiencing 
many  difficulties,  and  facing  many  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  he  undertook  an  excursion, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  to  his  diamond 
mines  at  Suntah.  On  the  26th  April,  they 
entered  the  small  river  Slabad,  but  it  was  so 
obstructed  by  fallen  trees  that  they  were 
forced  to  return  after  ascending  about  four 
miles.  Leaving  their  boats  they  walked  to 
the  steep  mountain  Tubbany,  about  400  feet 
in  length.  About  half  way  up  they  gained 
the  entrance  of  a  cave  into  which  they  de- 
scended through  a  hole.  "  It  is  50  or  60  feet 
long,  and  its  far  end  is  supported  on  a  colon- 
nade  of  stalactites,  and  opens  on  a  sheer 
precipice  of  100  or  150  feet.  Hence  the 
spectator  can  overlook  the  distant  scene; 
the  forest  lies  at  his  feet,  and  only  a  few 
trees  growing  from  the  rock  reach  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  grotto.  The  effect  is  strik- 
ing and  panoramic,  the  grotto  cheerful ; 
floored  with  fine  sand  ;  the  roof  groined  like 
Gothic,  whence  the  few  clear  droops  which 
filter  through,  form  here  and  there  tlie  fan- 
tastic stalactites  common  to  such  localities. 
The  natives  report  the  cave  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  a  fairy  queen,  and  they  show  her 
bed,  pillow,  and  other  of  her  household  fur- 
niture.  Within  the  cave  we  (bund  a  few 
remnants  of  human  bones,  probably  those  of 
some  poor  Dyak  who  had  crawled  there  to 
die." 

After  his  return  to  Sarawak,  where  he 
found  **  peace  and  plenty,  the  poor  not  ha- 
rassed, and  justice  done  to  all,"  Mr.  Brooke 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Singe 
Dyak  Chief  Parimban.  'Hie  mountain  of 
Sing6  with  its  groves  of  fruit-trees,  is  inha- 
bit^ by  800  males,  the  most  ignorant  and 
wild  of  the  Dyaks.  Their  chief,  Parimban, 
bad  DMde  himself  unpapular  by  his  extor- 
tioD,  and  had  illegally  made  war  upon  the ' 


Sigos,  one  of  the  Dyak  tribes  of  Sarawak. 
Mr.  Brooke  gave  the  chieftainship  of  the 
tribe  to  a  younger  and  more  popular  chief 
of  the  name  of  Bibit,  and  making  Parimban 
pay  two  guns  to  the  Sigo  Dyaks,  he  con* 
eluded  a  peace  between  tnem. 

On  his  return  to  Sarawak,  Mr.  Brooke 
made  arrangements  for  visiting  Brune,  the 
capital  of  Borneo  Proper,  to  procure  the  ra- 
tification by  the  Sultan  of  the  grant  of  the 
Grovernment  and  country  of  Sarawak  ;  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  Lascar  crew  of  the 
Sultana  and  Viscount  Melbourne,  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  Luconia  shoal ;  to 
reconcile  Muda  Hassim  to  the  Sultan ;  to 
make  him  virtual  if  not  nominal  sovereign 
of  Borneo,  and  thus  get  himself  firmly  es- 
tablished and  relieved  from  the  intriguing, 
mean,  base  Bomeons. 

He  accordingly  embarked  in  the  Royalist 
on  the  15th  July,  and  on  the  22d  he  arrived 
in  the  Borneo  river.  No  sooner  was  his  ar- 
rival intimated,  than  a  mob  of  Pangerans 
with  their  followers  came  on  board  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  eager  in  their  in- 
quiries  after  Muda  Hassim,  and  anxious  for 
his  return.  After  various  inlercommunica- 
tions,  Mr.  Brooke  was  presented  to  the  Sul- 
tan on  the  25th.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  achieve  all  the  ob- 
jects of  his  voyage.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  the  Sultan  and  Muda  Has- 
sim— ^the  twenty  Lascars  of  the  shipwreck- 
ed British  ships  were  released,  and  on 
the  1st  August,  1842,  the  contract  mak- 
ing  over  to  Mr.  Brooke  the  government  of 
Sarawak,  was  signed,  sealed,  and  wit- 
nessed. 

After  receiving  mobs  of  visitors  on  the 
dd  and  4th,  the  Royalist  set  sail  next  day, 
and  arrived  on  the  15th  at  Sarawak.  The 
Sultan's  letters  to  Muda  Hassim  were  to  be 
produced  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  in  all 
the  state  which  possibly  could  be  attained  ; 
and  the  following  ceremonial  accompanied 
the  final  cession  of  Sarawak  to  its  new  Ra- 
jah : — 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  letters,'*  says  Mr. 
Brooke,  "they  were  received  and  brought  up 
amid  large  wax  torches,  and  the  peraoD  who  was 
to  read  them  was  stationed  on  a  raised  platform ; 
standing  below  him  was  the  Rajah  with  a  sabre 
in  his  &nd  ;  in  front  of  the  Rajah  was  his  bro- 
ther Pangeran  Jafier,  with  a  tremendous  kempe- 
lan  drawn,  and  around  were  the  other  brothers 
and  myself  all  standing — the  rest  of  the  company 
being  seated.  The  letters  were  then  rea(C  the 
last  one  appointing  me  to  hold  the  ffovemment  of 
Sarawak.  After  this  the  Rajah  descended,  and 
said  ak>ud,  *  If  any  one  present  diaowns  or  can- 
tesU  the  Saltan's  appointmeLt,  let  him  declare  V 
All  were  silent.  He  next  turned  to  the  Patingis 
and  asked  them ;  they  were  obedient  to  the  will 
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of  the  Sultan.  Then  came  the  other  Pangerans 
— *•  Is  there  any  Pangeran  or  any  younj?  Rajah 
that  contests  the  question  ?  Pangeran  Der  Ma- 
cota,  what  do  you  say  7'  Macota  expressed  his 
willingness  to  obey.  One  or  two  other  obnoxious 
Pangerans,  who  had  always  opposed  themselves 
to  me,  were  each  in  turn  challenged,  and  forced 
to  promise  obedience.  The  Ra^  then  waved 
his  sword,  and  with  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, 
*  Whoever  he  is  that  disobeys  the  Sultan's  man- 
date, now  received,  I  will  separate  his  skull ;'  at 
this  moment  some  ten  of  his  brothers  jumped 
from  the  verandah,  and  drawing  their  long  kris- 
ses,  began  to  flourish  and  dance  abont,  thrusting 
close  to  Macota,  striking  the  pillar  above  his 
head,  pointing  their  weapons  at  his  breast.  This 
amusement,  uie  violence  of  motion,  the  freedom 
from  restraint,  this  explosion  of  a  long  pent  up  ani- 
mosity, roused  all  their  passions ;  and  had  Maco- 
ta, through  an  excess  of  fear  or  an  excess  of 
bravery,  started  up,  he  would  have  been  slain, 
and  other  blood  would  have  been  spilt.  But  he 
was  quiet,  with  his  face  pale  and  subdued,  and  as 
shortly  as  decency  would  permit,  after  the  riot 
had  subsided,  took  his  leave.  This  scene  is  a 
custom  with  them ;  the  only  exception  to  which 
was  that  it  was  pointed  so  directly  at  Macota.*' — 
Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  in  Keppel's  Expedition, 
4^. — vol.  i.  334. 

Although  four  ©r  five  of  the  Dyak  tribes 
had  yielded  a  ready  submission  to  the  sway 
of  their  new  Rajah,  and  begged  for  his  pro- 
tection, yet  his  authority  was  defied  by  the 
Sing6  Dyaks,  who  had  been  misled  by  tlieir 
chief,  Parimban,  and  the  Panglima  Po  Tum- 
mo.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  stronghold.  The  moun- 
tain  on  which  their  village  stands  is  as  steep 
as  a  ladder,  and  from  an  embankment  at  the 
top  they  can  roll  down  rocks,  and  securely 
use  their  spears  and  other  missiles  on  their 
ascending  enemies.  The  Patingis,  by  Mr. 
Brooke's  direction,  ascended  the  hill,  and 
though  the  Dyaks,  with  drawn  swords,  en- 
deavoured to  intimidate  them,  the  village 
was  taken,  and  the  two  chiefs  fled.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Dyaks  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  the  enemies  of  the 
Sing^  Dyaks,  induced  Parimban  and  Po 
Tummo  to  surrender  themselves,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  worse  fate ;  and  they  accordingly 
met  Mr.  Brooke,  clothed  in  white,  a  symbol 
of  peace  and  submission.  <<  I  told  him," 
says  Mr.  Brooke,  ^  /  wouM  not  kill  him,  but 
take  him  to  the  Rajah,  and  he  would  then 
know  what  were  the  Rajah's  orders;"  and 
yet  he  tells  us  a  few  lines  afterwards,  that 
"  Parimban  and  Po  Tummo  were  put  in 
irons,  preparatory  to  their  execution,"  and 
that  they  were  executed  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber. **  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  the 
sun  set,  Parimban  and  Po  Tummo  closed 
their  earthly  career.  They  were  taken'  out 
to  the  rear  of  my  house,  and  dispatched  by 


the  knives  of  the  Rajah's  followers.  I  could 
not  help  being  shocked,  though  the  necessi- 
ty was  a  strong  one,  and  their  death  merit- 
ed. Besides,  their  release  would  have  en- 
tailed the  destruction  of  numbers  of  my 
friends  and  supporters.  Parimbon  died  witli 
courage.  Po  Turanno  shrank  from  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence.  Both  were  laid  io 
onegrave."* 

We  have  not  been  Me  to  reconcile  oar- 
selves  to  this  act  of  Mr.  Brooke's  govern- 
ment. He  was  Rajah  of  Sarawak  ;  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  not  kill  his  captives, 
and  they  were  not  subject  to  the  orders  of 
Rajah  Muda  Hassim.  However  necessary, 
therefore,  the  punishment  might  be,  and 
however  merited  their  death,  bis  promise  of 
life  should  have  been  kept,  and  when  tbey 
surrendered  themselves  in  order  to  escape  the 
fury  of  their  Dyak  foes,  he  should  have  pro- 
tected them  from  **  the  knives  of  the  Rajah's 
followers."  In  this  war  of  seven  days,  thus 
painfully  and  fatally  terminated,  Mr.  Brooke 
succeeded,  as  he  himself  says,  **  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life,  and  without  injury  to 
any  property,  except  Parimban's  and  that 
of  his  immediate  relatives."  With  no  blood 
therefore  to  avenge,  and  no  injury  to  de- 
plore, the  lives  of  the  Sing6  chiefs  might 
have  been  spared. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1843,  Mr. 
Brooke  went  to  Singapore,  to  communioaie 
his  views  and  plans  to  the  Governor,  who 
assured  him  of  his  aid  in  suppressing  piracy 
and  advancing  commerce,  and  of  bis  wil- 
lingness  to  give  him  the  assistance  of  any 
steamers  that  could  be  spared  from  more 
pressing  duties.  These  important  objects 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government,  and  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker 
had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  war, 
ordered  the  Dido,  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
Captain  Keppel,  to  the  Malacca  Straits  and 
Borneo.  While  lU  Penang  in  the  month  of 
March,  1843,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Brooke,  who  accepted  of  his  invitation 
to  return  to  Sarawak  in  the  Dido.  During 
their  ^  passage  across,"  Mr.  Brooke  guided 
Captain  Keppel  to  the  haunts  of  the  Bala- 
nini  pirates,  where  they  fell  in  with  two 
small  fleets — the  first  of  five  large  proas» 
each  pulling  50  oars,  which  escaped  with 
such  rapidity,  that  they  appeared  to 
Captain  Keppel^  **from  their  swiftness, 
to  be  ftyiog,"  and  the  nesi  of  eix  war 
vessels,  which  aftacked  a  boat  expedi- 
tion under  Lieutenant  Horton  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  but  were  soon  overooroe,  with  the 


*  Mr.  Br#ok«*t  JEnmial  in    Caplahi   ifawiya 
J\rarraiivep  voL  i.  pp.  3.9-093. 
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loss  of  ten  men  killed  and  twenty  wound- 
ed.  On  the  10th  the  Dido  anchored 
at  Sarawak)  and  astonished  the  natives  by  a 
salute  in  honour  of  Muda  Hassitn.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  received  with  undisguised  de- 
light, and  warmly  welcomed  to  his  adopted 
country.  Having  equipped  themselves  at 
Mr.  Brooke's  with  swords  and  cocked  hats, 
they  marched  to  the  Rajah's  residence, 
where  they  smoked  cigars,  drank  lea,  chewed 
betel-nut,  and  stared  at  and  complimented 
each  other.  After  the  Rajah  had  returned 
the  visit  of  Captain  Keppel,  and  after  another 
pirate  fight,  in  which  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
the  enemy,  along  with  their  chief,  were 
slain,  an  expedition  was  organized  at  the 
desire  of  Muda  Hassim  for  a  campaign 
against  the  pirates  of  Sarebas  and  Sakarran. 
The  force  from  the  Dido  was  eighty  in  all, 
manning  the  pinnace,  two  cutters,  a  gig,  and 
Mr.  Brooke's  boat,  the  Jolly  Bachelor.  The 
native  force  was  about  1000  men.  The 
preparations  being  completed,  on  the  4th  of 
June  the  expedition,  with  its  wild  and  un- 
disciplined  armament,  left  Sarawak,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Boling,  where  the  shallowness  of 
the  river  compelled  tham  to  leave  about 
150  men.  On  the  11th  the  tide  swept  them 
rapidly  up  the  bore,  and  all  on  a  sudden  a 
turn  in  the  river  brought  them  in  front  of  a 
steep  hill,  where  several  hundred  savages 
rose  up  and  gave  one  of  their  war  yells,  the 
first  that  Captain  Keppel  had  heard,  and 
more  terrific  than  any  report  of  musketry  or 
ordnance.  Passing  onwards,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  barrier  of  trees  across  the  river. 
Captain  Keppel  rashly  squeezed  his  gig 
through  a  small  opening,  and  found  himself 
in  front  of  three  formidable-looking  forts, 
which  instantly  opened  upon  him  a  discharge 
of  cannon.  Thus  exposed  to  their  grape- 
shot,  and  cut  off  from  his  companions,  he  was 
drifting  fast  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  war- 
riors who  covered  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  yelling  and  rushing  down  to  seize  his 
boat  and  his  crew.  The  other  boats,  how- 
ever,  soon  got  through  the  barrier,  and  while 
the  pinnace  maintained  a  destructive  fire 
against  the  fort,  M.  D'Aeth,  who  was  the 
first  to  land,  jumped  on  shore  with  his  crew, 
and  at  once  rushed  towards  the  fort  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill.  This  dashing  assault  of  the 
fort  was  so  novel  and  incomprehensible  to 
the  enemy,  that  they  fled  panic  struck  into 
the  jungle.  All  their  guns  were  taken, 
their  stockades  burnt,  and  the  capital  Paddi, 
and  the  adjacent  villages,  consigned  to  the 
flames,  and  given  up  to  plunder.  Thus 
triumphant,  the  Dido's  boats  proceeded  up 
the  two  branches  of  the  river,  under  Lieu- 
tenant HortoQ  and  Mr.  Brooke.  In  ascend- 
ing the  left  branch,  they  were  vigorously  at- 


tacked by  the  enemy,  who  oo*htlnued  the 
fight  during  the  night ;  but  as  the  expedition 
was  now  close  to  the  spot  to  which  they  had 
removed  their  families  and  their  property, 
they  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  promising  entire 
submission,  and  oflering  hostages  for  their 
good  behaviour.  After  having  dislodged 
and  routed  the.  enemy  at  Pakoo,  they  at- 
tacked Rembas,  where  they  forced  the  pi- 
rates to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  heroes  returned  to  Sarawak,  saluted 
by  the  yells  and  guns  and  gongs  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  now  raised  to  a  h^h  place  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Rajah.  The  Dido  was  at 
this  time  recalled  to  China,  and  Captain  Kep- 
pel left  Sarawak  on  the  24th  June,  but  for- 
tunately for  Mr.  Brooke,  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who 
arrived  in  the  Samarang  of  26  guns,  early 
in  July,  1848,  having  been  instructed  to  visit 
Sarawak, — to  communicate  with  Mr.  Brooke 
— to  proceed  to  Borneo  Proper, — ^to  examine 
and  report  on  the  coal  measures  of  that  dis- 
trict,— and  to  obtain  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
coal  for  trial  on  board  one  of  our  steamers.* 
Sir  Edward  was  warmly  received  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  vished  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  and  on 
the  lllh  set  oflf  on  an  excursion  along  with 
Mr.  Brooke  to  visit  the  antimony  and  gold 
mines,  and  the  Dyak  tribes.  The  antimony 
mines  are  about  five  miles  inland  from  the 
river,  and  about  700  feet  above  its  level. 
The  entire  mountain  is  a  mass  of  ore,  which 
is  blasted  by  making  large  fires  on  the  heavy 
masses,  and  throwing  water  upon  them  to 
split  them.  At  Selinsok,  three  miles  further 
inland,  are  the  gold  mmes,  which  are  worked 
by  a  Chinese  party  at  a  rental.  The  gold 
is  obtained,  by  washing,  from  a  very  loose 
disintegrated  granitic  debris,  containing  de- 
tached crystals  of  quartz,  pyrites,  antimony, 
and  traces  of  tin.  After  visiting  the  "  Head- 
House,"  which  we  have  already  described 
after  Mr.  Marryat,  and  communicating  with 
the  Dyaks,  they  returned  to  Sarawak. 

On  the  16th  July,  when  the  Samarang 
was  prepaitng  to  leave  Sarawak,  she  was 
forced  by  the  tide  on  a  slaty  ledge,  and  af- 
terwards grounded,  heeled  over,  and  filled ; 
and  not  a  member  of  her  company  seemed 
to  entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  her  recovery. 
After  eleven  days*  immersion,  however,  she 
was  recovered  by  the  greatest  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  crew,  without  the  loss  of  a 


♦  The  search  for  coal  was  at  this  time  fruitless. 
Small  seams  of  very  gfood  cannel  coal  were  found 
in  the  N.  E.  of  Labuan,  and  on  the  islands  of 
Cberimon  and  Areng  (which  means  coal),  but  the 
expense  of  workinff  it  would  be  so  ffreat,  that*  ac- 
cording to  Sir  E.  Belcher,  it  could  belauded  cheap- 
er from  England. 
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single  instrument.  On  the  20th  of  August, 
the  Samarang,  accompanied  by  the  Harle- 
quin, Vixen,  Royalist,  and  Ariel,  proceeded, 
with  Mr.  Brooke  on  board,  to  Borneo.  They 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  28th, 
and  leaving  the  vessels  at  anchor,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  Uieir  boats  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  Sultan.  The  city  of  Bruni  or  Brunai, 
is  built  on  the  waters,  the  palace,  as  well  as 
the  entire  city,  being  erected  on  piles  driven 
into  the  mud  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
population  is  about  22,000.  After  an  hos- 
pitable reception  at  the  palace  by  the  Sul- 
tan's deputy  Pangeran  Usop,  and  exaniining 
the  coal  district,  the  Harlequin  conveyed  Mr. 
Brooke  to  Sarawak,  and  the  Samarang  went 
to  Hong  Kong. 

On  arriving  at  Singapore  on  the  18th 
July,  Captain  Keppel  learned  from  Mr. 
Brooke  that  the  Sakarran  pir&tes  had  been 
out  in  great  force,  dnd  that  if  he  could  come 
over  quickly  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
catching  and  crushing  them  in  the  very  act 
of  piracy.  Captain  Keppel  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  this  request,  and  having  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  Phlegethon  steamer,  he  ar- 
rived at  Sarawak  on  the  29th  July,  1843. 
AAer  visiting  the  Rajah  and  completing 
their  warlike  preparations,  the  Phlegethon 
steamer  weighed  anchor  on  the  5th  August, 
and  the  little  fleet  composing  the  expedition 
anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  river*  Linga. 
Having  cautioned  SeriflT  Jafier  against  aid- 
ing Seriffs  Sahib  and  MuUer,  on  whose  de- 
struction they  had  determined,  they  sailed 
up  the  Batung  Lupar,  a  magnificent  river, 
about  four  miles  wide,  and  on  the  7th  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  fortifications  of  Patusen, 
five  in  number,  but  two  not  quite  finished. 
When  within  musket-range,  Lieutenant 
Wade,  who  had  the  command,  was  the  first 
to  break  the  line  and  pull  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  largest  fort.  The  rest  did  the 
same.  The  forts  opened  fire  on  both  steamer 
and  boats.  The  guns  of  the  Phlegethon 
would  not  go  off,  so  that  the  boats  had  all 
the  glory  to  themselves.  The  instant  they 
reached  the  shore,  the  crews  rushed  against 
the  forts,  and  entered  at  the  embrasures, 
while  the  pirates  fled  by  the  rear.  In  this 
affair  one  of  the  Dido's  crew  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  cannon-shot,  [and  other  two  badly 
wounded.  A  town  guarded  by  forts,  two 
miles  up  the  river  Grahan,  was  similarly 
captured.  In  this  town  they  found  Seriff 
Sahib's  residence,  with  all  his  curious  and 
extensive  wardrobe,  a  magazine  with  two 
tons  of  gunpowder,  and  a  number  of  small 
barrels  of  fine  powder,  branded  Dariford^  in 
the  same  state  as  when  it  lefl  England.  In 
these  affairs  the  habitations  of  5000  pirates 
were    burnt — five    strong   forts  destroyed, 


with  several  hundred  boats — above  sixty 
brass  cannon  captured — about  fifteen  iron 
cannon  spiked,  besides  vast  quantities  of 
other  arms  and  ammunition  taken.  In  this 
manner  Seriff  Sahib,  "  the  great  Pirate  Pa- 
tron for  the  last  twenty  years,  was  ruined 
past  recovery,  and  driven  to  hide  his  dimi- 
nished  head  in  the  jungle."  Macota,  Mr. 
Brooke's  virulent  enemy,  and  the  abettor  of 
the  piracies  of  Sahib,  had  located  himself 
about  a  mile  from  this  settlement,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  building  extensive  fortifications. 
When  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  neighbours, 
he  decamped  with  his  followers,  leaving  all 
his  valuables  behind.  Everything  belong, 
ing  to  him  was  burnt  or  destroyed,  except- 
ing some  ponderous  brass  guns.  After  Se- 
riff MuUer's  town  on  the  Rembas,  which 
had  been  evacuated,  had  been  plundered 
and  burnt,  the  expedition  ascended  the  river 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  At  the  first  land- 
ing-place, when  the  crew  were  employed  in 
cooking.  Captain  Keppel  and  Lieutenant 
Wade,  fancying  they  heard  suppressed 
voices,  took  up  their  guns  and  crept  into 
the  jungle.  On  a  sudden  they  came  in 
sight  of  a  mass  of  boats  concealed  in  a  snug 
inlet,  filled  with  the  pirates,  and  guarded  by 
armed  sentinels.  Lieutenant  Wade,  in 
place  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  party, 
dashed  in  advance,  discharged  his  gun,  and 
called  upon  his  men  to  follow.  The  terri- 
fied pirates  scrambled  from  their  boats  like 
a  suddenly  roused  flock  of  wild  ducks. 
Lieutenant  Wade  and  Captain  Keppel  ad- 
vanced with  their  force,  nine  in  number, 
and  again  rushed  on  in  pursuit.  Before 
crossing  an  open  space  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  which  lay  between  the  foot  of  the 
ascent  on  which  the  Dyak  village  stood, 
Captain  Keppel  cautioned  his  too  daring 
lieutenant  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  men,  but 
he  seems  to  have  still  advanced,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Cap- 
tain Keppel's  feet,  and,  pierced  by  two  rifle 
shots,  he  died  instantaneously.  Remaining 
with  the  body  till  the  men  came  up.  Captain 
Keppel  gave  it  in  charge,  and  carried  the 
village  on  the  height  without  any  further 
accident.  The  following  anecdote  of  this 
gallant  officer,  and  account  of  his  funeral, 
is  touchingly  given  by  Captain  Keppel : — 

**!  may  here  narrate  a  circnmstanoe,  from 
which  one  mav  judge  of  the  natural  kind-bearU 
edness  of  my  lamented  friend.  During  the  heat 
of  the  pursuit,  although  too  anxious  to  advance 
to  await  the  arrival  of  his  men,  be  nevertheless 
found  time  to  conceal  in  a  place  of  security  a 
poor  terrified  Malay  girl  whom  be  overtook,  and 
who,  by  an  imploring  look,  touehed  his  heart 
The  viUage  and  the  piralieal  boats  destroyad, 
and  the  excitement  over,  we  bad  time  to  reflect 
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on  the  loM  we  had  Matained  ef  one  so  geii^ 
rally  beloved  aa  the  leader  of  the  expedition  had 
been  among  as  all.  Having  laid  the  body  in  a 
canoe,  with  the  British  union-iack  for  a  pall,  we 
commenced  our  descent  of  the  river  with  very 
different  spirits  from  those  with  which  we  had 
ascended  a  few  hours  before.  In  the  evening, 
with  our  whole  force  assembled,  we  performed 
the  last  sad  ceremony  of  committing  the  body  to 
the  deep,  with  all  the  honours  that  time  and  cir- 
cumstance would  allow.  I  read  that  beautiful 
impressive  service  from  a  Pra^er*book,  the  only 
one,  by  the  by,  in  the  expedition,  which  he  him- 
self had  brought,  as  he  said,  *  in  cose  of  acci- 
dent'"—Mr.  Brooke's  Journal  in  Keppel's  Ex- 
fedUianj  4^,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

Resting  from  their  fatigues  on  the  I5th 
and  16th  August,  the  expiedition  advanced 
on  the  17th  against  the  Sakarran  Dyaks. 
In  sailing  up  the  Sakarran,  various  inoidents 
occurred.  On  the  Idth,  Patingi  Ali  was 
permitted  to  advance  with  his  light  division 
with  instructions  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  enemy.  War  yells,  however,  and 
musket-shots,  soon  indicated  that  they  were 
engaged  with  the  pirates.  When  Captain 
Keppel  came  in  sight  of  them  the  scene  was 
indescribable.  "About  twenty  boats  jam- 
med together  formed  one  confused  mass, 
some  bottom  up,  the  bows  and  stems  of 
others  only  visible,  mixed  up  pell-mell  with 
hu^e  rafls.''  Among  these  were  Patingi's 
division.  "Headless  trunks,  as  well  as 
heads  without  bodies,  were  lying  about  in 
all  directions;  parties  were  engaged  hand 
to  hand,  spearing  and  krissing  each  other ; 
others  were  swimming  for  their  lives,  while 
thousands  of  Dyaks  were  rushing  down 
from  both  banks,  hurling  their  spears  and 
stones  on  the  boats  below."  In  this  emer- 
gency Captain  Keppel's  gig  got  through  an 
accidental  opening  in  this  floating  battle- 
field. The  attention  of  the  pirates  was  in- 
stantly attracted  to  it,  as  if  to  secure  their 
prey  ;  but  Mr.  Allen  having  quickly  ar- 
rived with  the  second  gig,  opened  upon 
them  a  destructive  fire  of  rockets,  and  drove 
them  behind  the  barriers  fVom  which  they 
had  rushed  upon  Patingi  All.  From  this 
position  they  hurled  spears  and  other  mis- 
siles, and  poisoned  darts  from  their  sumpi- 
tans.  Although  several  of  the  troops  were 
struck  with  these  arrows,  yet  by  the  instant 
excision  of  the  parts  and  the  sucking  out  of 
the  poison  from  the  wounds,  no  fatal  conse- 
quences ensued. 

Patingi  Ali,  prompted,  doubtless,  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  commander  of  the  Ariel,  who, 
without  Captain  Keppel's  knowledge,  con- 
cealed himself  in  All's  boat,  had  made  a 
dash  through  the  narrow  pass,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  done  this  than  huge  rafb  of 


bamboo  were  launched  across  the  river  to 
out  ofT  his  retreat.  Six  large  war  prahus, 
with  100  men  each,  then  bore  down  on  his 
devoted  followers,  and  one  only  of  his  crew 
of  seventeen  men  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
When  they  were  last  seen,  and  when  their 
own  boats  were  sinking,  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Patingi  Ali  were  in  the  act  of  boarding  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  no  doubt  overpow* 
ered  and  slain  with  twenty-nine  of  their 
comrades,  who  fell  on  this  oocasbn.  The 
number  of  wounded  was  fifty-six. 

On  the  24th  August  the  expeditioa  re- 
turned to  Sarawak,  where  it  was  received 
with  the  usual  rejoicings  ;  but  it  was  again 
summoned  into  activity  by  the  report  that 
Sahib  and  Jafiir  were  collecting  their  troope 
in  the  Linga  river.  Reinfor^d  with  the 
boats  of  the  Samarang,  which  had  arrived 
with  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  the  expeditioa 
advanced — took  Macota  prisoner,  and  forced 
Sahib  to  make  a  final  and  precipitate  re- 
treat, single  and  unattended,  out  of  the 
reach  of  doing  any  further  mischief.  That 
a  chief  so  savage  and  bloodthirsty,  accus- 
tomed to  disregard  all  the  feelings  of  our 
nature,  should  display  any  trace  of  huma- 
nity, has  given  us  some  surprise.  When 
he  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  balow  Dyaks, 
he  threw  away  his  sword,  and  saved  himseli 
by  hawing  behind  km  a  child  whom  he  hod 
hiiherto  carried  in  the  jungle.  Seriff  Jafier 
was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  and  to 
resign  all  pretensions  to  the  province  which 
he  possessed.  Mr.  Brooke  and  Captain 
Keppel  spent  some  days  on  board  the  Sa<i 
marang  with  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  after  visit- 
ing  the  Lundu  Dyaks,  they  returned  to  Sa- 
rawak in  all  the  triumph  of  conquest.  In 
one  of  the  ceremonies  which  await  the  re- 
turning warrior,  and  which  was  performed 
over  the  Sakarran  victors,  the  three  wives 
of  the  chief  Tumangong  threw  handfuls  oi 
yellow  rice  over  the  heroes,  and  then  sprin* 
kled  their  heads  with  gold  dust,  made  by 
grating  a  lump  of  gold  on  a  piece  of  dried 
shark's  skin. 

When  Sir  E.  Belcher  returned  to  Sin- 
gapore,  a  question  had  arisen  respecting  the 
existence  of  an  European  female,  supposed 
to  have  been  detained  somewhere  a  boat 
Ambon,  and  oonjectured  to  be  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Presgrave,  resident  councillor 
at  Singapore.  Mr.  Butterworth,  the  go- 
vernor, engaged  Sir  E.  Belcher  to  conduct 
this  inquiry,  and  placed  the  Phlegethon  at 
his  disposal.  On  the  14th  October,  1848, 
Sir  Edward  reached  Sarawak,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Brooke  made  arrangements  for  cany, 
ing  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim  and  his  family 
to  Borneo.    The  Samaraog  was  left  among 
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the  Labuan  group  to  surrey  tbeae  islaDds, 
while  the  reat  of  the  party  in  the  Phlege- 
*  thon  went  to  Bruni. 

The  reigning  Sultan,  who  was  half  an 
idiot,  was  Sie  nephew  of  Rajah  Muda  Has- 
sim.  He  was  the  tool  of  his  prime  minister, 
Pangeran  Usop,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
rumour  that  Great  Britain  was  to  send  se- 
venteen vessels  to  subjugate  Borneo,  had 
put  the  batteries  into  a  state  of  defence. 
The  party  in  the  boat,  containing  Badru- 
deen,  Muda  Hassim's  brother,  were  insulted 
from  the  battery  on  Pula  Cherimon,  but 
were  allowed  to  proceed.  The  Phlegethon 
was  securely  moored  in  the  main  street  of 
Bruni,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Rajah's 
house,  and  within  musket-shot  of  that  of  the 
Sultan.  The  Rajah  and  his  family  were 
embarked  in  the  Samarang's  barge,  and  at- 
tended  by  the  armed  boats  of  the  Phlege- 
thon ;  and  they  were  landed  in  state  at  the 
palace,  where  he  was  favourably  received. 
At  this  reception  the  Rajah,  in  the  highest 
strain  of  courtesy,  denounced  to  his  nephew 
the  Sultan,  the  counsels  of  the  minister  ;  and 
after  the  Pangeran  had  replied,  the  Sultan, 
motioning  the  Rajah  to  him,  said,  **  My  fa- 
ther enjoined  me  at  his  death  to  be  guided 
by  your  counsels,  and  I  intend  to  do  so ;" 
and  feeling  suddenly  ill,  retired,  desiring 
Mr.  Brooke  to  consider  the  Rajah  as  con- 
ducting affairs.  Pangeran  Usop  and  Pan- 
geran Mumin  declared  themselves  ready  to 
3rield  implicitly  to  Muda  Hassim's  wishes, 
and  ordered  all  the  forts  to  be  destroyed. 
The  poorer  classes  openly  professed  their 
desire  that  Mr.  Brooke  should  remain  and 
govern  them  jointly  with  Muda  Hassim. 
rangeran  Usop  was  permitted  to  occupy  an 
inferior  station — an  unmerited  kindness 
which  he  doubtless  owed  to  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Brooke.  Before  quitting  Bruni,  Mr. 
Brooke  obtained  a  letter,  addressed  by  the 
Saltan  to  Queen  Victoria,  offering  to  cede 
the  island  of  Labuan,  to  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy,  and  to  establish  commercial 
relations  with  England. 

While  examining  the  coal  seams  in  La- 
buan, Mr.  Brooke  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
noticed  an  isolated  upas  tree  (antearis  ioxi- 
carw)  nearly  forty  feet  high.  Its  trunk  was 
almost  straight,  its  bark  smooth  and  of  a  red 
tan  colour,  and  its  head  a  dense  mass  of 
dark  green  glossy  foliage.  The  ground 
beneath  its  shade  is  crowded  with  tombs, 
yet  vegetation  flourishes  luxuriantly  round 
its  roots.  Sir  £.  Belcher,  upon  approach, 
ing  the  tree  to  tap  it,  experienced  no  bad 
cTOCts  from  its  effluvia.  Dr.  Lawson, 
however,  the  surgeon  of  the  Phlegethon, 
aeeompanied  by  one  of  the  mates,  *<  a  pow-  I 


eribl  person  and  of  a  strong  constitution/' 
went  to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  the  wood, 
bark,  and  juice ;  but  the  mate  was  so  much 
stupified  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  his  position  on  the  tree.  Mr.  Low  saw 
an  upas  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  fine  stenci 
and  very  white  bark.  A  more  virulent 
poison  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  a  climbing 
plant  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Biutulu.  It  is  probably  the  CArft'A:  of  Java, 
or  Tjettiky  or  Upas  Rajah,  as  it  is  called  by 
Sir  E.  Belcher,  which  acts  like  nux  vomica. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  Sir  Edward  mentions, 
that  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  mulberry,  and 
the  cow  tree  of  South  America,  belong  to 
the  same  natural  order  as  the  deadly  upas. 

Elarly  in  November,  Mr.  Brooke  and  Sir 
Edward  visited  Ambong,  the  country  of 
the  Bajows  and  Dusens,  in  order  to  inquire 
after  the  European  lady  already  mentioned ; 
but  they  ascertained  that  there  was  no  foun- 
dation  whatever  for  the  story.*  The  scenery 
here  is  magnificent  and  beautiful.  Behind 
th^  town  b  a  high  range  of  hills  in  the  fbnn 
of  an  amphitheatre,  embracing  two-thirds  of 
the  park-like  scenery  on  the  rivers  Abai 
and  Tampassook,  and  from  the  anchorage 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  impos- 
ing peaks  of  Kini  Balu,  with  their  blue  tints, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  13,698  feet,  are 
seen  surmounting  the  range.  Sir  Eldward 
Belcher  found  a  brisk  traffic  going  on  in  the 
town  :  a  glass-bottle  purchased  a  fine  fowl, 
and  a  piece  of  calico  of  forty  yards,  worth 
in  England  9s.,  was  bartered  for  a  fine 
fat  bullock  weighing  about  three  cwt. 
Having  completed  their  work  at  Ambong, 
Mr.  Brooke  and  Captain  Scott  set  sail  in  the 
Phlegethon  for  Sarawak  and  Singapore, 
while  Sir  Edward  Belcher  pursued  his 
voyage  to  Manilla. 

When  Mr.  Brooke  was  <' penning  his 
doubts  and  difficulties "  on  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  a  boat  from  Her  Majesty's 
steamer,  Driver,  brought  Captain  Bethune 
and  Mr.  Wise,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Ariel,  bearing  a  letter  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
appointing  Mr.  Brooke  confidential  agent  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Borneo,  and  directing  him 
to  proceed  to  Brun6  with  a  letter  to  the 
Sultan  and  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim.  Leav- 
ing Sarawak  on  the  2l8t,  they  reached  the 
Borneo  river  on  the  24th,  and  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Rajah  and  his  brother, 
Budrudeen,  who  had  been  using  their  best 
exertions  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 
Taking  leave  of  the  authorities,  Captain  Be- 


•  The  details  of  this  inquiry  are  given  by  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  in  his  JVarrative,  fye.,  ^c,  vol.  i. 
pp.  188-196. 
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thune  and  Mr.  Brooke  visited  Labuan,  an 
island  fifty  feet  high  and  twenty-five  miles 
in  circumference  ;   and  after  finding  good 
ooal,  the  latter  relumed  to  Sarawak.  "  Find- 
ing all  going  on  well  in  that  quarter,  he 
proceeded  to  Singapore  to  consult  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cochrane  respecting  the  hostile  inten- 
tions  of  the  pirate  chief  of  Malludu  to  attack 
Brune,  on  account  of  its  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  suppression  of  piracy."    Re- 
turning again  to  Brun^  in  the  Phlegethon,  * 
he  found  upon  his  arrival  in   the   end  of 
May,  that  " everything  was  retrograding;" 
the  English  party  were  doubting  both  the 
will  and  the  ability  of  their  allies  to  assist 
them.     Two  British  subjects  had  been  de- 
tained in  confinement,  and  the  American 
frigate,  Conslitation,  when  landing  at  Bruni,  i 
was  said  to  have  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  , 
trade.*     The  Rajah  and  his  brother  consi- 
dered their  lives  in  danger,  and  Mr.  Brooke  j 
"  trembled  with  inward  rage  "  at  the  idea  ' 
of  being  the  tool  and  the  participator  of  such  i 
mistaken  policy.     He   returned,   therefore,  j 
instantly  to  Singapore,  and  reappeared  at 
Brun6  on  the  83i  August,  accompanied  by  [ 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  in  the  Agin-  j 
court,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels.     In  the 
audience  with  the  Sultan  and  Rajah,  Pan- 
geran   Usop  was  found    to   be   the   guilty 
party  ;  and  having  refused  to  appear  when 
summoned,   his    house   'was    overwhelmed 
with  shot.     The  Pangeran  fled  for  safety, 
and  British  supremacy  was  again  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

On  the  19th  August  twenty-six  boats, 
with  550  marines  and  sailors,  proceeded  up 
the  narrow  river  of  Malludu..  one  of  the 
small  rivers  which  run  into  the  bay  of  that 
name,  to  attack  the  pirates  who  occupied 
two  forts  mounting  twelve  heavy  guns,  and 
defended  by  from  500  to  1000  fighting  men. 
Though  the  forts  were  protected  by  a  strong 
and  well-contrived  boom,  yet  the  boats  da- 
ringly cut  away  part  of  it  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  carried  the  place  in  a  fight  which 
lasted  fifly  minutes.  The  enemy  stood 
manfully  to  their  guns ;  and  <'  a  loss  of  six 
killed,  two  mortally,  and  fifteen  severely 
wounded,  was  repaid  by  a  very  heavy  loss 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  theirs."  Many 
chiefs  were  slain  ;  two  or  three  Seriffs  in 
their  flowing  robes,  and  many  Illanuns 
in  their  gay  dresses  and  golden  charms. 
Twenty-five  brass  guns  were  captured,  and 
Malludu  ceased  to  exist. 
Mr.  Brooke  parted  with  his  brave  com- 


*  Mr.  Brooke  justly  observes,  when  stating  this 
sappoflitioD,  and  apparently  with  deep  mortifica- 
tion, **  the  Americans  act  while  the  English  are 
deliberating  about  ftraws."— Fer^Mm  Sapienti. 


panion  on  the  25th  August,  and  returned 
toBrun6,  where  he  had  a  triumphant  inter, 
view  with  the  Rajah  and  his  brother  Budru- 
deen,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman, 
was  making  active  preparations  for  pursuing 
his  enemies.  Mr.  Brooke,  rejoicing,  set  sail 
for  Sarawak  in  H.M.S.  Cruiser,  on  the  Sd 
September ;  and  on  the  20th,  after  a  visit  of 
five  days  to  the  Dyak  tribes.  Captain  Bethune 
left  Sarawak,  and  returned  to  England. 

Mr.  Brooke  spent  the  rest  of  the  year 
1845,  and  the  early  part  of  1846,  in  consoli* 
dating  his  government,  in  curbing  the  advo- 
cates of  violence  and  robbeiy,  and  in  re- 
ducing the  pirates — rejoicing  in  the  increas- 
ing trade  of  his  territory,  and  in  its  gradual 
advance  in  civilization.  He  had  left  Brun6 
in  the  possession  of  his  friends,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  English  squadron  departed  than 
Pangeran  Usop  and  his  brother  Pangeran 
Yakub  attacked  the  capital.  They  were 
defeated,  however,  by  the  troops  of  Muda 
Hassim  and  Budrudeen,  and  were  finally 
captured  and  executed.  The  great  ene- 
mies of  British  influence  having  been  thus 
destroyed,  Mr.  Brooke  was  confounded  by 
the  intelligence  brought  by  the  "  Hazard" 
on  the  28th  of  March — ^that  a  frightful  and 
bloody  catastrophe  had  occurred  in  the  city 
of  Brun^. 

The  Sultan  Omar  Ali,  who  is  said  to  have 
the  ^*  head  of  an  idiot  and  the  heart  of  a  pi- 
rate,"  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at    his 
uncle,  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  whom  he 
had  appointed  his  successor ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  devotion  to  Eng. 
land  was  the  ground  of  his  ofiTence.     In  the 
dead  of  night  Muda  Hassim,  with  thirteen  of 
his  family,  were  attacked  and  slain.     The 
Pangeran  Budrudeen,  though  surprised  by 
his  assailants,  ofiered  a  bold  resistance,  and 
when  desperately  wounded  he  retired  out- 
side his  house  with  his  sister  and  another 
woman.     His  servant  JaflTer,  and  six  other 
women,  were  wounded.     Budrudeen  order, 
ed  Jafier  to  open  a  cask  of  gunpowder,  and 
taking  a  ring  from  his  finger,  desired  him 
to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Brooke.     Jaflfer  departed, 
and  the  Pangeran,  with  his  two  women,  were 
blown  up.     Muda  Hassim,  with  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sons,  retreated  to  a  boat,  and 
firing  a  cask  of  gunpowder  in  the  cabin,  the 
whole  party  were  blown  up  ;  Muda  Hassim 
however,  was  not  killed,  but  instantly  blew 
his  brains  out  with  a  pistol.     In  order  to 
complete  this  treacherous  and  bloody  drama, 
the  Sultan  engaged  a  man  to  desire  Macota 
to  kill  Mr.  Brooke  by  violence  or  by  poison. 
Jafier  was  sent  by  the  Pangeran  Muda  Mo- 
hamed  to  warn  the  captain  of  the  Hazard  of 
his  danger ;  and  he  accompanied  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  to  carry  the  sad  intelligence  to 
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Sarawak.  When  the  news  reached  Mr. 
Brooke  his  grief  and  rage  were  excessive. 
"  My  friends,"  says  he,  "  my  most  unhappy 
friends! — all  perished  for  their  faithful  ad- 
herence to  us.  Every  man  of  ability,  even 
of  thought,  is  dead — sacrificed.  *  ♦  ♦  But 
the  British  Grovernment  will  surely  act ;  and 
if  not,  then  let  me  remember  I  am  still  at 
war  with  this  traitor  and  murderer.  One 
more  determined  struggle— one  last  convul- 
sive effort,  and  if  it  fail,  Borneo,  and  all  for 
which  I  have  so  long;,  so  earnestly  laboured, 
must  be  abandoned.^'     ♦     *     * 

While  these  feelings  were  agitating  him, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  England's  fleet  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  shores  of  Borneo,  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  her  allies.  The  Iris, 
commanded  by  Captain  Mundy,  had  been 
nominated  to  the  station  which  includes  Bor- 
neo, and  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr. 
Brooke  to  visit  the  coast  about  the  end  of 
March.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Ck)chrane,  in 
the  Agincourt,  accompanied  by  the  Iris  and 
Spiteful  steamers,  and  joined  by  the  Hazard, 
anchored  off  Sarawak  river,  on  the  24th 
June,  1846 ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Admiral  and  Captain  Mundy  went  in  the 
Phlegethon  to  Sarawak,  a  town  now  con- 
taining 12,000  inhabitants.  After  enjoying 
Mr.  Brooke's  hospitality,  and  visiting  a  Dyak 
village,  the  Squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Agincourt  74,  Iris  26,  Ringdove  16,  Hazard 
18,  Royalist  10,  and  the  steamers  Spiteful 
and  Phlegethon,  sailed  to  the  northward. 
On  the  28th  June,  they  made  an  expedition 
up  the  Rejang,  and  surprised  the  pirate  set- 
tlement of  Kanowitz.  On  the  6th  July  they 
entered  the  Borneo  river,  and  while  at  din- 
ner with  the  Admiral,  a  large  prahu,  decked 
with  flags,  and  containing  handsomely  dress- 
ed individuals,  paddlod  alongside  the  Agin- 
court. The  gentlemen  came  on  deck  as 
Pangerans,  to  welcome  the  Admiral  with  an 
apologetic  letter  from  the  Sultan.  Belie v- 
ing  them  to  be  impostors,  as  they  afterwards 
proved  to  be,  and  not  men  of  rank,  they 
were  detained,  and  the  prahu  disarmed. 
The  expedition,  with  guns,  rocket  tubes,  and 
600  bayonets,  proceeded  up  the  river  on  the 
8th  July.  Four  of  the  enemy's  forts  open- 
ed  upon  them  with  round  and  grape-shot, 
which  was  returned  with  rockets,  and  the 
ships'  pivot-guns.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  cannonade,  the  gim-boats  under 
Lieutenant  Patey  stormed  the  battery  about 
90  feet  above  the  river,  pursued  the  enemy 
into  the  jungle,  and  captured  all  the  ord- 
nance and  ammunition.  The  city  battery 
and  the  hill  forts  now  commenced  firing  on 
the  expedition  as  it  advanced.  The  fire  of 
the  Phlegethon  upset  the  enemy's  aim  ;  and 
before  the  gun- boats  could  reach  them,  the 


artillery-men  fled  in  every  directioD.  Thir- 
ty  new  pieces  of  cannon  of  large  calibre^ 
nineteen  of  which  were  brass,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  Sultan  and  all 
the  inhabitants  fied  into  the  interior.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  only  two  men  killed 
and  seven  wounded. 

E^aping  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies, 
the  Sultan  retreated,  with  a  body-guard  oi 
500  men,  to  the  village  of  Damuan,  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  where  he  resolv^ 
'*  to  make  a  stand,  and  fortify  himself." 
Captain  Mundy  and  Mr.  Brooke,  with  500 
seamen  and  marines,  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  him  on  the  10th  of  July,  but  after 
travelling  through  flats  of  mud  and  for- 
ests of  jungle,  soaked  with  rain,  scorched 
with  sun,  and  stung  by  mosquitoes,  and  find- 
ing no  passable  road  to  Damuan,  they  re- 
turned  to  the  city,  having  captured  six  brass 
guns,. burned  the  village  of  Kabiran  Battu, 
and  all  the  property  of  Hajji  Hassim,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  fled  to 
join  his  Highness.  The  weather  having 
improved,  and  a  new  road  to  Damuan  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  the  expedition  again  set 
out,  and  afler  encountering  every  species  of 
annoyance  from  rain,  sun,  mud,  jungle^  and 
insects,  they  reached  the  village  of  Damuan, 
from  which  the  Sultan  had  made  his  escape 
only  a  few  hours  before.  Having  captured 
and  destroyed  the  stronghold  of  the  Sultan, 
with  all  the  arms  and  ammunition,  the  ex- 
pedition returned  on  the  16th.  *<  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cochrane  was  amused  at  the  figure  and 
costume  in  which  Mr.  Brooke  and  Captain 
Mundy  presented  themselves  to  him — ^un- 
shorn for  four  days,  covered  with  mud,  with 
a  rig  unchanged  during  this  period,  and  the 
skin  peeled  ofl*  their  faces,  from  exposure 
alternately  to  rain  and  sun." 

Having  been  assured  of  protection,  the 
dispersed  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city. 
The  Pangerans  Mumin  and  Muda  Mohamed 
communicated  with  the  advance,  but  no 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  in 
the  absence  of  the  Sultan.  A  proclamation, 
however,  was  read  to  the  authorities,  bear- 
ing that  if  the  Sultan  would  return,  and 
govern  his  people  justly,  and  abstain  from 
piracy,  hostilities  would  cease ;  but  that  if 
he  acted  otherwise,  the  Admiral  would  re- 
turn and  burn  the  city  to  the  ground. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  Admiral  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  in  exploring  the  mainland  for  ooal, 
discovered  a  large  vein  (opposite  the  island 
of  Pilungan,  and  about  six  miles  from  the 
Moarra  anchorage),  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  continuation  of  the  strata  in 
Labuan.  "  It  will  probably,"  says  Captain 
Mundy,  *^  not  cost  more  than  seven  or  eight 
shillings  a  ton  to  stack  it  on  Moarra  Point, 
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whilst  coal  at  Singapore  (and  Hong  Kong) 
18  32  shillings  a  ton  (from  30  to  35  shillings) 
at  least."  The  beds  of  coal  whieh  cross  the 
Kiangi  stream,  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
Brun^,  are  eleven  and  three  feet  thick  re- 
spectively. The  coal  in  the  island  of  La- 
iHian,  now  supplied  to  our  war-steamers  at 
17  shillings  per  ton,  may  eventually  fall  to 
six  shillings  per  ton,  when  wrought  more 
scientifically,  and  with  better  tools.  The 
H.E  I.e.  steamer.  Nemesis,  was  recently 
"  coaled"  from  Labuan,  and  the  engineers 
have  reported  that  this  coal  is  the  best  for 
steaming  purposes  which  they  have  met  with 
in  India. 

In  their  voyage  to  the  north  of  Borneo, 
the  British  squadron  visited  the  village  of 
Eimanis,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  found  the  picturesque  tomb  of 
the  rebel  princes,  Pangeran  Usop  and  his 
brother,  who  were  strangled  by  the  order  of 
the  Sultan.  They  had  fled  to  Kimanis,  and 
endeavoured  to  hoist  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion, but  they  were  soon  made  prisoners, 
and,  by  "  return  of  post,"  came  their  death- 
warrant — a  formal  official  instrument,  signed 
in  October,  1845,  by  the  Sultan  himself,  now 
in  exile,  Muda  Hassim,  and  Budrudeen,  now 
murdered  by  the  Sultan,  and  Muda  Moha- 
med,  now  imbecile  from  wounds  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  Sovereign  !  The  squadron 
then  visited  the  river  Mankabong,  where 
they  had  a  distant  view  of  the  larger  towns 
— went  on  to  Ambong,where  the  flourishing 
town  described  by  belcher  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Illanun  pirates,  for  its  wish  to 
befriend  the  English— captured  a  well-arm- 
ed pirate  prahu,  rigged  for  sixty  oars— de- 
stroyed the  war  prahus  and  chief  buildings 
of  the  pirate  town  of  Tampussuk — and 
burned  the  notorious  Illanun  town  of  Pan- 
dassa,  whose  merciless  inhabitants  were 
*<  driven  as  fugitives  into  the  jungle,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  aborigines,  who  had  long 
groaned  beneath  their  grinding  tyranny." 

Af^r  visiting  the  ruined  fortress  of  Mal- 
ludu,  the  stronghold  of  the  great  Arab  pirate, 
Serifir  Osman,  whom  Captain  Talbot  had 
beaten  and  driven  into  the  jungle  in  August, 
1845,  the  squadron  proceeded  to  the  Mam- 
bakut  river,  to  attack  the  position  of  Hajji 
Saman.  The  English  force  was  joined  by 
fbrty  war  prahus,  with  500  men,  and  armed 
with  thirty  brass  swivel  guns,  belonging  to 
the  different  chiefs  in  the  neighbouring  river 
who  were  favourable  to  a  legal  trade  along 
the  coast.  Many  rafb  of  bamboos,  and  a 
small  fort,  obstructed  their  progress,  but  they 
surmounted  eVery  obstacle,  and  reached  a 
beautiful  village,  each  house  having  a  gar- 
den, sown  in  regular  beds  with  cabbages, 
onions,  See.,  and  the  interior  of  the  houses 


80  neat,  with  excellent  furniture,  and  culina- 
ry utensils,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
play of  human  skulls  hanging  in  regular 
festoons,  with  thigh  and  arm  bones  occupy- 
ing the  intervening  spaces,  Captain  Mundy 
would  have  believed  himself  in  a  civilized 
land.  A  little  further  on,  they  encountered 
and  burned  the  fortified  residence  of  the  pi- 
rate chief — repelled  an  attack  of  the  Dyaks 
with  poisoned  arrows — and  afler  entertain- 
ing the  native  chiefs  who  had  heartily  as- 
sisted them,  they  returned  to  the  Phlege- 
thon. 

Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Brund  on  the  19th 
August,  1846, permitted  the  Sultan  to  repair  to 
the  city,  and  afler  receiving  from  him  '*  many 
oaths  and  protestations  of  sorrow"  for  his 
crimes,  he  made  him  proceed  in  state  to  the 
graves  of  his  murdered  relatives,  where  he 
demanded  justice  on  the  murderers  of  the 
royal  family.  Mr.  Brooke  then  proceeded 
to  Sarawak,  carrying  with  him,  in  the 
Phlegethon,  the  unhappy  survivors  and  de- 
pendents of  Muda  Hassim 's  family. 

After  a  series  of  successful  operations, 
described  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Captain 
Mundy's  own  Journal,  the  Illanun  pirates 
were  finally  driven  from  the  north-west  coast 
of  Borneo.  Captain  Mundy  visited  Brun6, 
and  found  the  poor  Sultan  humbled  and  sub- 
missive, and  ready  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Brooke  and  the 
British  Government.  A  letter  containing 
these  assurances,  addressed  to  Mr.  Brooke, 
was  delivered  to  him,  on  the  20th  September, 
by  Captain  Mundy,  on  his  arrival  with  the 
Iris  and  Wolf  at  Sarawak,  which  he  found 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  Mr. 
Brooke,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  being 
seated  at  the  head  of  his  table,  detailing  to 
a  few  native  chiefs  the  events  of  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Sultan. 

Having  received  orders  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  of  Labuan  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  Captain  Mundy  returned  from  Sin- 
gapore to  Sarawak  on  the  7th  December. 
The  Iris,  having  received  on  board  the  Ra- 
jah of  Sarawak,  proceeded  to  Brun^,  where 
the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Labuan  was 
signed  and  sealed  on  the  18th  December, 
1846.  The  island  was  accordingly  taken 
possession  of  on  the  24th  December,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  large  assembly  of  Borneon  cbiefe, 
who  had  arrived  in  a  flotilla  of  30  sail,  and 
who  were  entertained  at  a  tUjeuner  by  Cap- 
tain Mundy. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1847 
was  rendered  melancholy  by  the  death  of 
Captain  Scott  of  the  Wolf,  at  Labuan,  and 
Mr.  Airey,  Master  of  the  Iris,  at  Singapore ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  ell- 
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mate  in  which  they  served,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  the  expedition  was  exposed,  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  objects  so 
great  and  humane  Tiave  been  accomplished 
with  so  trifling  a  loss.  Exclusive  of  six  of- 
ficers who  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  fifteen 
killed  and  forty-five  wounded  was  the 
amount  of  casualties  during  Sir  Thomas 
CJochrane's  expedition  against  the  pirates. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  1847,  Mr.  Brooke 
embarked  from  Labuan  in  the  Nemesis,  and 
on  the  29th  of  that  month  he  had  the  Sul- 
tan's  seal  affixed  to  the  commercial  treaty 
with  England.     When  the  Nemesis  was  on 
its  way  from  Brun6  to  Labuan,  she  encoun- 
tered a  fleet  of  Balanini  pirates,  with  eleven 
prahus  and  850  men,  who,  during  an  at- 
tempt to  "  enter  into  a  parley  with  them," 
opened  their  fire  along  the  whole  extent  of 
their  line,  by  which  a  man  on  board  of  the 
Nemesis  was  killed.     The  steamer  quickly 
returned  the  fire,  and  moving  at  the  distance 
of  200  yards  from  one  extreme  of  the  posi- 
tion  to  the  other,  she  poured  in  round  shot, 
grape,  and  canister,  from  her  two  80  pound- 
ers, which,  with  four  long  sixes,  composed 
her  whole  armament.    After  two  hours  can- 
nonade. Captain  Grey   of  the  Columbine, 
with  his  own  cutter,  and  two  cutters  of  the 
Nemesis,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  position,  and  after  a  gallant 
defence,  in  which  the  men  fought  hand  to 
hand  in  the  water,  two  of  the  prahus  were 
taken.     Six  of  the  prahus  having  been  left 
on  the  beach,  deserted  by  their  crews,  the 
Nemesis  pursued  other  three  that  had  fled, 
and  Captain  Grey  proceeded  to  secure  the 
prizes  on  the  beach  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
pirates  observe  what  the  steamer  was  about, 
than  they  rushed  to  their  vessels,  gallantly 
re-manned  fiye  of  them,  launched  them  with 
great  rapidity,  and  strove  to  get  to  seaward 
of  the  cutters  under  Captain  Grey.     The 
action  between  the  cutters  and  the  pirates 
was  an  unequal  one,  and  Mr.  Wallace  of 
the  Nemesis  observing  thfs,  returned  to  the 
assistance  of  the  boats,  and  forced  the  pirates 
to  seek  for  safety  in  flight.    The  English  loss 
was  two  killed  and  six  wounded,  while  the 
pirates  left  fifty  dead  on  the  beach,  and  ten 
killed  in  the  prahus.     The  pirates  displayed 
some  skill  in  nautical  tactics ;  and  such  was 
the  desperation  with  which  they  fought  that 
not  one  of  them  was  taken  alive.    Alwut  100 
Chinese  and  Malays  had  been  in  confine- 
ment in   this    fleet.     They   were  chained 
round  the  neck  in  couples  by  ratans ;  and 
as  their  barbarous  captors  had  placed  them 
on  deck  during  the  action,  many  df  them 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the 
Nemesis.     Only  three  of  the  pirate  ships 
reached  their  native  islands  in  the  Sooloo 


Set,  the  other  thme  having  Ibundered  oo  the 
voyage.  The  Sultan  of  Brun^  in  coose* 
queoce  of  having  heard  the  cannonade,  sent 
down  a  flotilla  of  native  gan-boats ;  and  at 
Mr.  Brooke's  request,  abcmt  40  or  50  piratee^ 
that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  jungle,  weie 
captured  by  the  Sultan's  forces,  and  ex. 
ecuted,  whilst  the  numerous  captives  were 
liberated,  and  forwarded  to  Singapore. 

The  pirate  demons,  thus  jusUy  punisfaed, 
had,  during  nearly  a  whole  year's  cruise, 
committed    the    moat   cruel    depredations. 
They  had  burned  one  of  their  Chinese  eap- 
tives  alive,  and  perpetrated  crimes  too  dread- 
ful to  relate.     When  near  the  river  of  Sa- 
rawak, they  discussed  the  question  of  attack- 
ing  that  flourishing  settlement,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  some  ships  of  war  at  anchor  off  the 
town    compelled    them   to  continue    their 
course ;  and  it  was  when  returning  borne, 
laden  with  captives  and  plunder,  that  Mr. 
Brooke   had   the  opportunity   of  inflictiag 
upon  them  that  severe  chastisement  which 
their  actual  crimes,  and  their  designs  againat 
himself,  had  so  justly  merited.   In  the  month 
of  June,  when  Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Sa- 
rawak, he  found  that  he  had  been  appointed 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioner,  and  Consul 
General  to  the  Sultan  and  independent  chie& 
of  Borneo.     He  had  previously  resolved  on 
paying  a  visit  to  England,  and  after  making 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince, he  set  sail  for  England,  and  reached 
Southampton  in  one  of  the  Oriental  Compa- 
ny's steamers  on  the  1st  October,  1847.  Cap* 
tain  Keppel,  Captain  Mundy,  and  a  few  of 
his  nearest  relatives,  welcomed  him,  after  an 
absence  of  nine  years,  to  his  native  land,  to 
receive  those  honours  and  rewards  which 
England  never  refuses  but  to  her  intellec- 
tual benefactors.     The  first  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty  had  placed  the  Meander,  commanded 
by  Captain  Keppel,  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  to  convey  him  to  Labuan  as  its  go- 
vernor and   commander-in-chief,   and   had 
nominated    his   friend    Mr.   Napier  to    be 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the   island.      Mr. 
Brooke   was  graciously   received   by  Her 
Majesty  at  Windsor,  and  was  consulted  by 
the  Government  respecting  the  new  field 
which  he  had  opened  up  to  British  com- 
merce.    The  city  of  London  presented  him 
with  its  freedom ;  the  University  of  Oxford 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  he  waa 
welcomed  to  all  the  clubs,  both  civil  and 
military,  which  adorn  the  metropolis.     A 
mission*  under  high  auspices,  has  been  or- 


*  Messrs.  Macdoogall  and  Wright  embarked  earlv 
in  December,  with  their  wives  and  families,  ana 
are  by  this  time  carrying  on  their  labours  at  Sara- 
wak.   At  the  end  of  December  preparations  were 
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ganksed,  for  esUbikbing  schools,  preparatory 
ta  the  iotroduetion  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Melays  and  Dyaks  of  that  benighted  land. 

In  a  postscript  to  his  work,  Captain  Mundy 
informs  us  that  Admiral  loglefield  had  vi- 
sited the  Sultan  Amor  Ali,  and  found  him, 
as  well  as  his  nobles,  anxious  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  to  Great  Britain.  The  Admi- 
ral entertains  a  high  opinion  of  the  oapabi- 
lilies  of  Labuan  as  a  settlement,  on  account 
of  its  fine  timber,  its  rich  virgin  soil,  and 
good  water.  About  200  natives  were  work- 
ing  the  seam  of  coal  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  and  the  steamers  on  the  station  were 
supplied  from  it. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  and  with  no 
small  difficulty,  to  give  our  readers,  in  a 
very  abridged  form,  a  continuous  history  of 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Brooke,  and  of  his  briU 
liant  campaigns  carried  on  against  the  pirates 
and  faithless  inhabitants  oi  Borneo,  along 
with  his  gallant  friends  Captain  Keppel,  Cap. 
tain  Mundy,  and  Sir  E.  Belcher.  Although 
the  works  of  the  two  first  of  these  officers  con- 
sist  principally  of  the  Journals  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
they  yet  contain  most  valuable  original 
chapters,  which  are  well  written,  and  highly 
honourable  to  their  authors  as  men  of  £ood 
feeling  and  great  intelligence.  Bngland 
may  well  be  proud  of  having  three  such  of- 
ficers in  her  naval  service — men  so  pecull 
arly  fitted  to  exemplify  in  distant  lands,  whe- 
ther savage  or  civilized,  the  prowess  and 
humanity  of  their  country.  To  the  labours 
of  Sir  Bdward  Belcher,  in  her  Majesty  *s  sur 
veying  vessel  the  Samarang,  the  sciences  of 
physical  and  nautical  gec^raphy  are  under 
great  obligations,  and  the  general  reader 
will  follow  him  with  much  pleasure  over 
the  wide  field  of  observation  to  which  his 
well  written  narrative  refers.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Marryat,  though  principally  distin- 
guished by  its  beautiful  embellishments, 
evinces  considerable  powers  of  observation 
and  description,  and  had  the  youthful  author 
been  spared,  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
an  ornament  to  his  country.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Low  is  full  of  most  interesting  informa- 
tion respecting  Borneo  and  its  natural  his- 
tory  ;  and  the  science  of  botany  owes  to  him 
several  important  discoveries.* 

Brief  and   meagre  as  is  the  preceding 

iu  progress  for  the  erection  of  the  native  school- 
bouse. 

*  Bfr.  Brooke  returned  to  Sarawak  in  the  Mean- 
der, Capttun  Keppel.  Since  he  left  England  he, 
has  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  intelligence  will  soon  be  received  of 
his  safe  arrival,  and  the  proeperous  state  of  his 
territory.  At  this  date  (July  17th)  no  account  of 
his  arnvsl  hat  reached  the  Colonial  Oflke. 


narrative,  its  details  of  atrocity  and  crime 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  promuient  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart.     That  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe,  blessed  with  the  finest 
climate,  and  teeming  with  the   richest  pro- 
ductions of  organic  and  inorganic  life,  should 
be  under  the  dominion  of  savages,  who  burn 
their  living  captives,  and  eat  their  parents 
alive,*  and  ornament  themselves  and  their 
dwellings  with  the  hideous  relics  of  mor* 
tality — is  one  of   those  mysterious  truths 
which  we  seek  in  vain  to  fathom.     The  thief 
that  pilfers  from  us,  the  highwayman  that 
robs  us,  the  murderer  that  takes  our  life  to 
save  his  own,  the  slave-dealer  and  the  slave- 
holder,  are  reputable  characters,  when  com- 
pared  with  the  ruthless  and  bloody  pirates 
who  prowl  over  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.     Dwelling  in  lovely  valleys, 
and  fed  almost  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
the  Sultans  and  Princes  of  the  East  pursue 
piracy  as  a  trade,-^equipping  formidable  ar- 
maments,— -overpowering  the  merchant  ship 
in   its   peaceful    voyage, — shackling    their 
prisoners  as  if  they  were  beasts  of  prey,  and 
disposing  to  the  highest  bidder,  of  the  living  as 
well  as  the  lifeless  cargo.     When  we  view 
the  lot  of  the  African  slave  in  all  its  phases, 
from  his  kind  treatment  like  a  chihi  in  the 
domestic  circle  of  his  benevolent  owner,  to 
his  oppressed  condition  under  the  lash  of  a 
cruel  task-master,  we  justly  denounce  the 
system  as  unrighteous  and  inhuman.     But 
what  language  can  we  find  to  vent  our  in- 
dignation  or  express  our  feelings  when  we 
learn  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Eng- 
landf  following  the  fortunes  of  their  bus- 
bands  to  their  Eastern  homes,  are  seized  by 
the  Buccaneers  of  the  Tropics,  tied  hand 
and  foot  like  cattle  for  the  slaughter,  and  sent 
into  hopeless  servitude,  or  abandoned  to  the 
passions   and   caprices  of  some  barbarous 
owner  ?    If  England  felt  it  her  duty  to  break 
the  chains  of  African  slavery,  let  her  now 
embrace  the  opportunity,  so  singularly  pre- 
sented  to   her,  of  extirpating   the   pirates 
which  swarm  round  her  Eastern  Empire — 
of  securing  to  her  subjects  the  peaceful  na- 
vigatk>n  of  the  Indian  seas — of  pouring  the 
lights  of  religion  and  of  knowledge  into  lands 
of  darkness   now  red  with  crime — and  of 
convincing  the  world  that  her  deeds  of  mercy 
are  not  inferior  to  her  deeds  of  glory.     Mr. 
Brooke  seems  to  be  the  instrument  by  which 
this  grand  object  is  to  be  accompljshed.  His, 
gallantly  in  battle,  his  sagacity  in  govern, 
meni,  his  knowledge  of  the  pirate  and  his 
haunts,  and  his  deep  sense  of  nM>rality  and 
religion,  pre-eminently  qualify  him  for  the 

*  See  Mundy!.s  JVorra/tve,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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place  which  Providence  has  so  plainly  as- 
signed him.  Though  exposed  to  all  the  ha- 
zards of  climate  and  of  war,  his  life  has  been 
almost  miraculously  spared.  The  kriss  of 
the  Malay,  and  the  spear  of  the  Dyak,  have 
been  brandished  against  him  in  vain  ;  the 
deadly  arrow,  launched  at  his  heart,  has  of- 
ten missed  its  aim ;  and  even  the  poisoned 
chalice  has  been  dashed  from  his  lips. 
While  Europe  is  the  scene  of  fearful  change, 
and  the  theatre  of  foreshadowed  convulsions, 
we  descry  in  the  East  the  same  elements  of 
instability — ^the  germs  doubtless  of  a  great  so- 
cial and  religious  civilization. 


Art.  Yllh— The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome 
Papal,  By  Robert  Fleming.  Reprinted 
from  the  first  edition ;  with  Notes,  Pre- 
face, and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Lon- 
don,  1848. 

The    events  of  this  last  February,   while 
they  have,  in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
authenticated    a    prudential     Rule,    have 
strongly  incited  all  iiii  ii  fillWli'ij^iMJil    The 
Rule  which  has  thus,  and  inscTi^ML* 
manner,  been  illustrated  and  confirmed,  is 
that  which   imposes  caution   and  restraint 
upon  the  impulse  to  forecast  the  course  of 
events,  and  to  predict  the  history  of  nations. 
As  if  by  an  articulate  voice  from  heaven, 
the  political  speculatist  has  been  enjoined 
henceforward  to  distrust  his  sagacity,  and  to 
be  as  modest  as  those  ought  who  in  truth 
know    nothing    beyond   to-day;    but    then 
these   same  events,   while    they  utter  this 
caution  in  our  ears,  drive  us  on  as  with  a 
tenfold   force  to  contemn  it !     Every  day, 
with  its  new  thunder-clap  of  spreading  revo! 
lution,   mocking   yesterday's    calculations, 
heightens  that   feverish   impatience   which 
leads  us  to  speculate  anew,  and  to  antici- 
pate  to-morrow's  history.     Every   man  is 
every  day  saying  to  his  friend,  «  We  did 
not  expect  this  yesterday;  "  and  every  day 
he  again  asks,  "  What,  think  you,  will  be 
the  course  of  things  to-morrow  1  ** 

This  contrary  influence,  springing  out  of 
the  very  same  series  of  events,  and  driving 
us  into  the  commission  of  a  fault  which  it 
warns  us  to  avoid,  must  not  be  too  severely 
blamed.  The  Rule  is  indeed  sound  and 
good  ;  and  it  would  be  an  impiety  not  to  lis- 
ten to  the  corroboration  which  it  has  just 
now  received.  Every  well-dlsciplined  and 
religious  mind  will  accept  anew  the  lesson 
which  teaches  diffidence  and  modesty.    But 
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to  penetrate  the  future,  which  is  wrought  up 
to  a  sort  of  paroxysm  by  occurrences  such 
as  those  that  have  signalized  the  present 
year,  draws  its  force  from  the  very  consti. 
tution  of  the  human  mind ;  and  he  would 
show  himself  fruitlessly  and  ''  unseasonably 
wise,"  who  should  undertake  to  preach  it 
down.  Man  is  so  framed,  that  he  can  more 
readily  forget  the  things  that  are  behind, 
than  cease  to  reach  forward,  in  predictive 
speculation,  towards  those  things  that  are 
before.  The  thought  that  we  have  lived 
quells  the  faculties :  it  is  the  thought  that  we 
are  to  live  that  stirs  them.  If  the  prophet 
could  make  good  his  credentials  as  master 
of  facts  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  history  can 
do  so,  not  a  soul  would  remain  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  one,  while  the  other  might  any- 
where be  listened  to. 

Thus  it  is,  at  this  very  moment,  that  while 
every  soberly. minded  man  is  saying  to  him- 
self—I will  never  again  surrender  myself  to 
the  overweening  confidence  of  political  wri- 
ters, who  tell  us  that  such  and  such  must 
be  the  fortunes  of  Europe  for  the  next  half 
century — ^he  does  not  in  fact  refrain  from 
putting  the  question  to  those  who  are  reputed 
to  be  far-seeing — "  How,  think  you,  will  it 
go  in  France  f  Shall  we  see  a  second  '92  f 
What  will  Germany  do  ?  What  will  become 
ntaly  ?  How  will  it  fare  with  the  Pope  ? 
g|J3f*|;^weather  the  storm  ?  "  Thus  we 
questionthSsR  ^^°»  ^"  ^^®  ^^  of  February, 
surmised  no  mofes^""  ourselves  what  the 
24th  would  bring  iolSaL^^"^ '       ^ 

But  now,  if  there  b2^^"«  jll^  f^^f** 
classes  of  society  one  clasTfe^"*'  ^'^""^y  ****° 
any  other  to  be  repeating,  inT 
at  this  time,  the  truism,  "  Mali     ..    .     .„ 
thing  of  to-morrow,"  it  is  the  s^f     .!k  /k 
with  the  keenest  eagerness,  andv,^"'^  *"• 
most  intense  anxiety,  be  prying  invC  ^TIl 
row's  abyss.     It  is  the  religious  whJv7TL„ 
once    give  heed    to  the    caution,    %r^r 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  W     ' 
and  will  the  most  flagrantly  seem  to  « 
gard  it.     There  is  a  depth  of  meaninj 
this  fiict — and  a  fact  surely  it  is — that  wh,^ 
the  sincerely  pious  will  hear  the  voice  which 
has  lately  been  uttered  as  from  the  heavena 
they  will  be  running  hither  and  thither  A- 
listen  to  every  seer  who  engages  to  unravA 
the  mystery  of  the  coming  time.  ^ 

Yet,  if  the  caution  be  fit,  and  if  it  be  a% 
genuine  lesson  of  Christian  wisdom,  and  !£| 
also  the  contrary  impulse  be  natural  and* 
irresistible,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  com- \ 
bining  the  two  antagonist  forces,  consistently  '^s 
with  reason  and  piety.     Who  can  deny  that 
this  desire  to  look  into  futurity  springs  from 
the  very  constitution  of  our  mindB^    Nay, 
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aisumed  as  a  sort  of  gaage  of  the  grasp  and 
power  of  individual  minds.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion of  man's  immortal  destination  that  he  is 
ever  looking  on  towards  an  illimitable  futu- 
rity.  The  more  mind  and  soul,  the  less  ex- 
clusively does  the  present  hour  occupy  the 
thoughts.  A  great  man,  in  a  secular  sense, 
is  one  who,  being  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  past,  rules  the  present  moment  on 
the  ground  of  his  anticipations  of  the  future ; 
but  the  Christian  man,  whose  entire  inherit- 
ance is  in  the  future,  while  he  is  carried 
towards  it  with  a  deep  intensity  of  undefined 
hope,  thinks  himself  furnished  with  special 
aids  for  opening  its  secrets,  such  as  secular 
sagacity  does  not  supply.  More  eager  to 
know  what  is  coming  than  other  men,  and 
more  confident  of  knowing  it  authentically, 
it  is  hard  to  hold  him  back  by  considerations 
of  any  kind — it  is  hard  to  restrain  him  from 
running  into  indiscretions  which  tend  to 
bring  contempt  upon  Christianity  itself. 
Hope  is  the  element  in  which  he  breathes — 
expectation  is  the  habit  of  his  life  ;  and  be- 
sides,  inasmuch  as  an  earnest  longing  for 
the  highest  welfare  of  all  men  everywhere 
is  his  passion,  no  great  movement  among 
the  nations  can  take  place  in  his  sight  which 
does  not  mightily  stimulate  the  long-cherished 
and  of^en  disappointed  belief,  that  a  bright 
day  for  the  world  is  close  at  hand.  Now  at 
last  shall  that  new  order  of  things  take  its 
commencement,  under  which  whatever  is 
heavenly  shall  prevail  over  whatever  is 
earthly.     So  he  thinks. 

Christian  men,  therefore,  are  everywhere 
pondering  the  future ;  and  each  is  doing  so 
in  his  own  fashion  ;  or,  we  should  say,  each 
is  doing  soon  the  ground  of  principles  which 
he  has  already  assumed  to  be  unquestion- 
able. Few  indeed  are  those  who,  devoid  of 
all  prepossessions,  and  not  worth  so  much 
as  a  theory  of  their  own,  and  diffident  of 
apocalyptic  schemes  of  interpretation,  are 
now,  on  grounds  approvable  to  reason,  ask- 
ing— what  probably  shall  be  the  course  of 
events  throughout  Europe,  in  relation  to 
Christianity  ?  Instead  of  any  such  non- 
hypothesis  mode  of  inquiry,  most  men,  in 
presence  of  the  appalling  revolutions  that 
shake  the  European  system,  find  themselves 
marvellously  confirmed  in  their  previous 
opinions.  The  European  earthquake  which 
has  set  everything  else  on  the  totter — 
thrones,  social  oiSer,  and  commerce,  has 
seemed  by  a  sort  of  instantaneous  crystalli- 
zation,  to  fix  immovably  whatever,  in  the 
minds  of  reli^ous  persons,  might  hitherto 
have  existed  in  a  fluid  or  a  malleable  con- 
dition. Every  man's  particular  belief  has 
gained  firmness  since  the  24th  of  February  ; 
and  every  roan  is  saying  to  his  brethren — 


*'  Now  at  length  shall  the  world  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  our  views  are  correct." 

It  is  thus  especially  with  some  two  or 
three  forms  of  religious  belief,  which,  strik- 
ingly opposed  as  they  are  each  to  the  other, 
have  come  of  late  to  characterize,  in  a  marked 
manner,  the  several  compartments  of  the 
professedly  Christian  world.  Diverse  in- 
deed  are  these  vaticinations,  both  as  to  the 
principle  whence  they  spring,  and  as  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  lead.  Yet  let  it 
not  be  imagined  that,  because  so  diverse, 
one  or  more  of  them  must  be  destitute  of 
all  colour  of  probability,  and  altogether  ir- 
rational. It  is  not  so;  for  each  of  these 
antagonist  schemes  might  in  its  turn  be  set 
forth  with  shows  of  truth,  and  might  be  so 
sustained  by  citations  of  Scripture,  as  that  it 
would  be  difficult  not  to  surrender  one's 
self  to  it  as  undoubtedly  sound,  and  as  ex- 
clusive of  every  other  hypothesis. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  we  have  entered 
a  college  cloister,  and  unobserved  have  min- 
gled in  the  group  of  reverential  disciples 
that  surrounds  the  teacher  of  "  Church  prin- 
ciples." The  Christian  Plato  addresses  his 
followers  in  some  such  strains  as  these  : — 

"  Until  recent  events  occurred — until  the 
very  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  it 
micht  have  been  doubted  whether  the  period 
which  we  seniors  have  lived  through,  was 
indeed  a  religious  period ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  was  a  season  through  which  deep 
spiritual  principles  have  been  in  course  of 
evolution.  You  yourselves  until  of  late  may 
have  surmised  that  our  habits  of  mind,  I 
mean  ours,  as  distinguished  from  yoursy  and 
our  position,  and  our  professional  engage- 
ments, and  our  deep  and  long-formed  con- 
victions,  have  led  us  to  attribute  a  too  re- 
ligious sense  to  an  order  of  events,  which  in 
fact  was  chiefly  if  not  wholly  secular  or 
political.  No  such  surmise,  surely,  can  you 
now  entertain.  Is  it  not  conspicuously  true, 
that  the  sixty  years  past  have  constituted  a 
season  of  political  revolution  in  an  inferior 
sense,  but  of  religious  revolution  in  a  genuine 
sense  ?  Until  this  very  moment,  the  fitful 
history  of  these  sixty  years  may  have  seem- 
ed to  want  coherence ;  or  to  have  waited  for 
an  intelligible  interpretation :  but  now  it  has 
it.  In  the  year  '93,  the  modern  Atheism 
struck  her  blow  at  the  Church,  through  the 
heart  of  a  most  Christian  king !  And  since 
then  the  same  Atheism  has  been  waging 
war,  not  against  monarchy,  not  against  aris- 
tocracies, not  against  civil  order,  but  against 
the  Church,  and  it  has  been  doinff  so  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  in  England,  as  wdl  as  in 
Prance.  The  Atheist  Emperor  of  the 
Frenoh  wa«  the  Church's  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
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would  that  I  could  say  that  his  late  succes- 
sors have  played  a  part  towards  her  much 
better  than  that  of  a  Judas !  Meantime  life- 
blood  has  returned  to  the  veins  of  the 
Church ;  in  England  especially  she  has 
arisen  from  the  dust,  in  preparation  as  it 
were  for  her  bridal  hour,  and  in  clear  fore- 
sight of  the  moment  when  her  adversaries — 
her  open  enemies — and  her  false  friends, 
shall  together  rush  on  to  their  ruin.  Through- 
out Europe  at  this  moment  the  same  Athe- 
ism under  its  various  phases  of — political 
reform,  representative  charlatanism,  liberal- 
ism, dissent,  and  what  not,  is  avenging  the 
Church  upon  her  adversaries  and  upon  her 
faithless  adherents,  by  those  discords  which 
faction  is  always  waging  against  faction  to 
the  destruction  of  all.  The  Church,  con- 
fiding  now  in  the  near  help  of  Heaven,  sits 
tranquilly  watching  the  end;  and  soon  shall 
that  voice  be  heard,  *  Behold  I  make  all 
things  new.'  The  doctrine  which  we  have 
been  instilling  into  your  minds,  and  promul- 
gating these  fifleen  years,  shall  receive  its 
confirmation,  namely, — That  the  world  can 
have  no  rest,  but  that  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  Church  to  confer  and  to  secure. 

"  Until  of  late  it  might  have  been  thought, 
and  some  of  yourselves  may  have  surmised 
it,  that  the  function  and  dignity  of  the 
Church,  as  the  power  which  must  be  su- 
preme on  earth,  and  by  which  alone  social 
well-being  can  be  secured,  was  going  into 
abeyance,  and  was  to  find  a  substitute  in  the 
advancing  improvements  of  political  science 
and  of  popular  enlightenment.  Especially 
during  the  last  hwe^  and  twenty  years  it  may 
have  seemed  as  if  the  revolutionary  chaos 
was  gradually  giving  way  to  purely  natural 
and  economic  ameliorations,  and  that  a  now 
well  understood  political  mechanism  would 
permanently  come  in  the  place  of  that  Spiri- 
tual Power,  which,  through  the  middle  ages, 
had  so  happily  been  the  guarantee  of  mo- 
rality  and  of  international  peace.  But  in  a 
moment  all  this  modern  mechanism  has 
given  way,  and  its  fragments  are  drifting 
upon  the  deluge  which  is  taking  its  course 
A'om  end  to  end  of  Europe.  It  might,  I 
aay,  have  been  imagined,  that  the  European 
community  ^as — contrary  to  all  sound 
teaching,  advancing  in  an  auspicious  course 
towards  a  finaF  and  pacific  adjustment  of  its 
jarring  interests,  not  only  independently  but 
in  contempt  of  the  only  principle  upon  which 
peace  and  order  can  ever  rest — that  of  the 
Church's  supremacy.  Mark  me  here,  and  un- 
derstand that  I  utterly  reject  all  those  vague 
i^Ki  insipid  abstractions  which  are  so  often  oil 
the  lips  of  misdirected  men — such  as  "  Chris- 
tian influeaoe,"  or  <'  Evangelic  truth,"  or  the 
likot  and  which  phrases,  how  well  soever 


Ihey  may  eoond,  mean  anything  or  nothiog, 
or  they  mean  just  what  every  man  pleases 
to  think  they  ought  to  intend !  What  we 
intend  is  a  something  great  and  real,  a 
something  which  may  be  logically  defined, 
and  which  men  may  look  at,  and  may  cer- 
tainly recognise  when  they  see  it ;  it  is  that 
which,  while  it  is  unbounded  in  its  powers 
and  functions,  is  itself  well-bounded,  and  is 
distinctly  figured  in  its  constitutions  and 
offices.  It  is  that  which  makes  Christianity 
everything  to  us;  and  apart  from  which 
Christianity  itself  assumes  the  tones  of  a 
commination  of  wrath,  and  is  no  longer  a 
dispensation  of  mercy.  You  will  not  ima- 
gine, that  while  I  tell  you  that  we  have 
passed  through  a  sixty  years  of  chaotic  con- 
fusion,  we  are  therefore  now  certainly  quite 
near  to  its  end  ;  and  that  the  bright  day  of 
ecclesiastical  order  is  dawning :  J  hope  it 
may  be  so ;  but  the  ways  of  Heaven  are 
inscrutable,  and  it  may  have  decreed  for  us 
another  half-century  of  the  same  fruitless 
struggle  of  men  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  only  rightful  authority.  The  nations 
may  continue  their  vain  endeavours  to  sub- 
stitute political  constitutions  for  this  au- 
thority, and  to  govern  themselves  on  prin- 
ciples of  natural  reason  and  of  mechanical 
equipoise.  It  may  be  so,  or  in  a  moment 
all  such  endeavours  may  vanish  as  a  dream, 
and  the  true  light  may  shine  forth  upoa  the 
World,  from  the  only  source  of  light ! 

"  But  I  see  that  some  of  you  still  secretly 
think  that  the  revolutions  of  the  period  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  been 
mainly  political,  and  only  in  an  incidental 
sense  religious  or  ecclesiastical.  Yet  look 
at  things  more  carefully : — ^in  consider, 
ing  any  course  of  events,  it  may  be  in- 
quired ;  first,  what  they  have  actually  been ; 
and  then,  what  they  certainly  would  have 
been,  if  a  power  that  was  absent  or  over- 
thrown had  actually  been  present  and  la 
force.  Now,  in  assigning  the  French  Re- 
volution of  '92  to  its  causes,  whatever  im- 
portcmce  you  may  attach  to  those  of  them 
that  were  in  a  strict  sense  political,  and  say 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy  and  of 
the  monarchy  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  that  previous  state  of  things, 
which  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and 
which  must,  under  any  conditions,  have 
broken  up,  I  still  affirm,  fitH^  that  the  true 
cause  or  deep  impulse  of  that  Revolutidt 
was  the  revolt  of  France  against  the  Church ; 
and  secondly^  that,  amid  those  events,  had 
there  been  no  treason  against  the  Church 
anaong  its  professed  friends  and  supporters, 
and  had  the  ministers  of  religion  at  that 
time  known  their  office  and  dignity,  and 
done  their  duty  well,  and  had  they  been 
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tNHind  at  heart,  and  if  thej  bad  had  the  oou- 
rage  to  rule  in  the  storm,  as  God's  nMnis- 
tors,  and  had  known  how  to  curb  and  to 
oounsel  the  great,  and  to  vanquish  the  low  ; 
had  they  then  been  worthy  to  act  as  media- 
tors between  hostile  social  parties,  no  revo- 
lution, or  no  such  revolution  could  have  had 
place.  Useful  and  slow.paeed  reforms 
might,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church, 
have  been  brought  about: — the  monarchy, 
beneath  the  flsgis  of  the  Church,  would  have 
been  preserved,  and  Europe  saved  its  battle- 
fields of  twenty-five  years,  and  its  deluges 
of  blood  ;  and  saved,  too,  from  what  is  worse 
than  battle-fields  or  deluges  of  blood-— out- 
bursts of  heresy  and  schism  !  I  assume  it 
then  to  be  certain  that  the  clue  to  the  His- 
tory of  Europe  during  these  past  sixty  years 
is  that  assault  upon  the  Church  which, 
thanks  to  God,  she  has  survived.  But,  as 
if  to  preclude  the  posmbility  of  our  misun- 
derstanding that  course  of  events  which  at 
this  time  fills  us  with  dismay,  it  has  been 
ordained  that  it  should  take  its  commence- 
ment  at  the  door  of  the  Church  !  Who  can 
deny  so  conspicuous  a  fact — that  the  revo- 
lutionary storm  of  this  year  had  its  origin 
in  an  indiscretion  the  most  extraordinary, 
on  the  part  of  the  very  rulers  of  the  Church  ? 
The  hurricane  broke  forth  from  Rome  ! — 
it  broke  forth  from  the  conclave  of  cardi- 
nals ! — It  was  the  election  of  a  Reforming 
Pope — incredible  infatuation!  that  has  set 
all  these  powers  of  anarchy  in  motion !  The 
raft  of  European  affairs  is  utterly  broken 
up,  all  its  cordages  have  given  way;  and  it 
was  the  hand  of  a  Pope  that  loosened  the 
first  of  these  cords !  It  is  therefore  the 
Catholic  countries  that  are  first  feeling  the 
ill  consequence  of  this  loosening  of  bonds  ; 
and  there  is  a  retribution  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact.  Look  to  that  adjustment  of  the  Euro- 
pean polity  which  took  place  in  1815,  an4 
which,  although  it  included  the  restoration 
of  the  Church,  did  not  really  restore  her  to 
her  true  position ;  and  even  for  so  much  fa- 
vour as  she  then  received,  she  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  intervention  of  heretical 
princes.  The  framework  of  that  time  was 
political,  not  ecclesiastioal ;  and  therefore  it 
is  now  crumbling  to  nothing.  The  Church, 
then  treated  by  statesmen  as  only  one  inte- 
rest anK>ng  others,  is  now  made  the  instru- 
ment of  bringing  down  ruin  upon  all  states, 
and  first  upon  those  that  committed  a  sacri- 
lege  in  consenting  to  her  degradation. 

*'  It  must  not  be  afiirmed  that  it  was  the 
political  misconduct  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  intriffues,  that  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion of  February ;  nor  was  it  the  designed 
work  of  existing  parties ;  for  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  relative  fbreea  of  those 
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parties  anticipated  no  such  result,  and  were 
amazed  as  much  as  others  in  beholding  it. 
Louis  Philippe's  fail  is  a  proper  sequel  to 
the  fiM^t  of  his  usurpation;  but  still  mote 
does  it  speak  of  that  retribution  by  which 
wrongs  against  religion  are  always  pun- 
ished. The  '  king  of  the  French  ' — it  was 
a  high  crime  to  allow  himself  so  to  be  de- 
signated—consented  to  administer  a  consti- 
tution which  in  fact  he  never  honestly  ad- 
ministered, and  which  in  its  principles  out- 
raged the  Church  in  a  worse  manner  than 
is  done  by  our  own  toleration  of  lieretios 
and  schismatics.  But  how  significant  is  the 
fact,  that  this  Church,  which  he  consented  to 
degrade,  has  abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  and 
has  now  given  in  her  adherence  to  tlie  mob ! 

^  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  same 
notes  of  retribution  in  the  events  that  have 
attended  the  overthrow  of  legitimite  autho- 
rity in  Prussia,  and  again  in  Austria.  These 
events  speak  a  language  which  none  but 
perverted  minds  can  misunderstand.  But 
let  us  inquire  how  it  fares  with  us  at  home. 
We  have  amone  us  a  true  Church,  and  its 
genuine  princi^es  have  of  late  been  revived 
and  triumphantly  expounded.  She  lives, 
and  promises  to  live  ;  and  England,  which 
still  gives  her  a  home,  although  not  her 
rights,  stands,  while  thrones  are  falling  on 
every  side  of  her.  How  frightful  soever 
may  be  the  ecclesiastical  disorders  which 
take  their  unbridled  course  around  us,  the 
temple  of  God  is  not  as  yet  overthrown ;  it 
has  not  been  devastated;  its  sacred  trea- 
sures are  still  within  the  veil ;  its  daily  sa- 
crifice has  not  been  intermitted  ;  Grod  is  in 
the  midst  of  her,  by  His  true  presence  on 
her  altars.  More  than  a  few  of  her  minis- 
ters are  found  faithful,  and  hence  it  is  that 
notwithstanding  the  raging  of  the  people, 
England  enjoys  repose  while  all  the  world 
beside  is  convulsed.  It  is  not  with  us  as  it 
is  in  France  and  in  Grermany,  where  every- 
thing, even  the  very  rudiments  of  social  ex- 
istence, are  every  day  mooted  anew,  as  if 
nothing  was  known  and  certain.  AnrKNig 
ourselves,  clergy  and  people  hold  unques- 
tioned those  truths  which  impart  in  some 
measure  the  stability  of  heaven  to  the  instSi- 
bility  of  earth. 

"  But  you  ask  me  to  divine  the  future.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  those  principles  of 
anarchy  which  have  marked  the  course  of 
events  in  Europe  now  these  sixty  years, 
and  which  variously  express  themselves  in 
such  phrases  as— the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, social  enlightenment,  popular  education, 
power  of  the  press,  representative  govern- 
ment, religious  lil>erty,  fVee  trade,  emanci- 
pation, and  a  hundred  other  speeious  abstir- 
dities>— I  do  not  think  that  the  fklse  priaci- 
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plea  of  which  these  phrases  are  the  expres- 
sioD  have  as  yet  fully  wrought  themselves 
out,  or  have  exhibited  their  inoate  poison- 
ous quality.  The  Tubal-Cain-demon  of 
mechaDical  invention,  and  of  democratic 
insolence,  has  yet  to  prove  himself  a  demon, 
in  the  ruin  he  has  to  bring  upon  all  things. 
It  may  probably  cost  us  some  years  yet  of 
confusion  to  work  out  this  issue ;  but  the  day 
is  coming — I  see  it  is  not  afietr  off,  when  the 
nations,  broken,  shattered,  bankrupt  of  hope, 
and  in  utter  desperation,  shall  meekly  look 
up  towards  the  Church,  and  shall  flock  to- 
wards  her  as  doves  to  their  windows,  and 
shall  return  with  joy  and  weeping  to  her 
bosom,  asking  for  themselves  her  maternal 
cares,  and  shall  receive  from  her  hands 
those  boons  which  no  reforms,  no  revolu- 
tions, no  mechanisms,  no  liberty,  no  philo- 
sophy, falsely  so  called,  can  ever  confer — I 
mean  an  assured  safety,  a  genuine  peace, 
and  that  love  and  order  which,  though  dis- 
tinguishable blessings,  are  inseparable." 

But  we  shift  the  scene,  and  enter  a  gas- 
lighted,  crowded,  and  handsomely-appointed 
place  of  worship.  The  speaker,  unencum- 
bered by  ecclesiastical  costume,  is  lecturing, 
not — so  he  tells  us— not  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  but  upon  the  second  Psalm ;  and 
in  a  tone  of  suppressed  triumph  he  repeats 
the  phrases — "  The  Lord  shall  have  them  in 
derision ;  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron :  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vessel.     Be  wise  now  therefore, 

ye  kings ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth." 

**  In  this  place,"  says  the  preacher,  <<  and 
on  this  occasion,  I  abstain  from  topics  that 
are  properly  political,  or  I  refuse  to  regard 
political  events  in  their  political  aspect ; 
nevertheless,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  the 
Christian  to  look  with  calm  indifference  upon 
the  agitations  which  shake  the  world,  know, 
ing  that  hu  part  is  in  a  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  moved,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  his  duty 
to  look  at  and  to  ponder  the  same  changing 
scenes,  considered  as  developments  of  the 
great  scheme  of  providential  government 
upon  earth,  and  as  all  leading  on  towards  a 
state  of  things  which  he  is  taught  to  antici- 
pate with  the  earnestness  of  pious  hope  and 
desire.  Now  in  this  nuxK),  Cbristian-Iike  as 
it  is,  let  us  ask  what  has  been  the  true, 
though  perhaps  the  occult  character  of  that 
amazing  course  of  events  which  has  filled 
up  the  past  sixty  years  T  It  has  been  a  pe- 
nod,  you  will  say,  of  political  change  ;  yes, 
but  more  than  this,  it  has  been  a  season 
durinff  which  the  shaking  of  the  nations  has 
been  bringing  down  to  tl^  dust  all  those  in- 
stitutions  and  politics — the  work  of  the  dark 


ages — and  which— citadels  of  Satan  as  they 
are^ — have  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  gospeh  The 
issue  of  all  these  political  agitations — ^what 
has  it  been  but  to  make  the  Papacy,  and 
every  sister  tyranny,  tremble  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  fall  ?  What  is  it,  during  these 
sixty  years  of  political  tumult,  that  has  been 
coming  down  from  its  high  place,  and  pre- 
paring for  its  final  exit  ?  It  is  Church-des- 
potism ;  I  speak  not  of  the  Papacy  specially, 
I  speak  of  Church-despotism,  under  whatever 
^ise  or  disguise  it  may  appear.  Church- 
despotism,  whether  existing  afar  off  or  near 
to  us,  has  during  thb  stormy  period  been 
undermined ;  it  has  been  sliding  downwards 
to  the  dust,  its  last  shows  of  reality  are  fast 
fading  from  the  view,  its  specious  sophisms 
are  understood  and  exploded,  and  soon,  soon,  it 
shall  no  more  be  seen  on  earth.  Till  of  late  you 
might  easily  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  overthrow  of  Church-tyranny 
was  not  to  be  the  end  or  real  meaning  of  the 
revolutions  of  these  sixty  years.  You  may 
even  have  thought  that  this  tyranny  was  re- 
freshing itself,  and  preparing  for  a  new  term 
of  activity.  You  may  have  trembled  in  be- 
lieving that,  on  an  amended  plan,  and  estab- 
lished  on  a  firmer  foundation.  Church-power 
was  likely  to  be  restored  throushout  Chris- 
tendom, and  that  it  would  extend  its  baneful 
influence  over  heathen  lands.  But  can  you 
think  so  now  ?  The  24th  of  February,  has 
it  not  dispelled  for  ever  all  such  apprehen- 
sions ?  or  let  me  rather  ask,  did  not  the  ap- 
pearance, three  years  ago,  of  that  wonder 
in  heaven,  a  reforming  Pope,  give  you  indi- 
cation enough  of  what  was  coming  about, 
and  of  what  we  have  seen  in  its  commence- 
ment, I  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  Church ; 
and  this  overthrow  brought  about  by  the  folly 
of  its  head!  The  thunders  which  uttered 
their  voice  in  '92  inarticulately,  have  re- 
peated these  sounds  so  full  of  hope  to  our 
ears  and  of  dismay  to  others,  most  intelligi- 
bly in  1848.  We  seniors  who  heard  the 
death-note  of  those  institutions— called  eccle- 
siastical— which  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  have  marvelled  at 
the  length  of  their  reprieve,  now  await  from 
day  to  day  the  trumpet-sound  that  shall 
announce  the  fall  everywhere,  of  Church- 
pretensions.  Church-splendour,  Church-ty- 
ranny. Bven  at  this  very  moment  do  we 
not  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  angel  who 
proclaims  that  '  Babylon  is  fallen !' 

"  It  is  a  fact  most  significant,  that  the 
church  has  already  received,  and  is  now 
again  receiving,  a  mortal  blow  in  that  coun- 
try  which  has  been  the  scene  of  the  latest 
and  the  most  atrocious  of  those  enormities 
which  it  has  ever  perpetrated.    Is  there  no 
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retributioB  to  be  discerned  in  this  instanee  ? 
Have  not  the  sins  of  the  fathers  been  visited 
upon^  the  children  ?  It  was  the  guiltless 
successor  of  the  authors  of  St.  Bartholemew, 
and  of  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
of  the  expatriation  of  the  Protestants,  who 
poured  forth  his  blood  upon  the  scaffold  ; 
and  it  was  the  clergy  of  the  Grallican  Church 
that  perished  in  the  same  manner,  or  that 
fled  in  destitution  to  the  very  countries  into 
which  their  predecessors  haci  driven  the  pas- 
tors and  the  people  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
It  has  been  this  same  France,  revolutionized, 
that  has  inflicted  upon  the  Papacy  its  deepest 
humiliations,  that  has  despoiled  her,  and  that 
has  made  her  a  creature  of  the  state,  and 
has  now  compelled  her,  as  in  mockery,  to 
perfuncturate  her  mummeries  in  the  instau- 
ration  of  a  Government  which  has  outraged 
whatever  in  her  esteem  is  the  most  sacred  ! 
Once  again  she  licks  the  dust,  and  in  the 
fall  of  her  false  patron,  Louis  Philippe,  finds 
a  new  shame,  while  her  ministers  are  hur. 
ried  hither  and  thither  by  a  mob  which  com- 
pels  them  to  sprinkle  the  trees  of  liberty 
with  holy  water !  But  in  what  plight,  think 
you,  will  this  same  church  come  ferth  from 
this  storm  ?  Oh  !  she  will  come  forth  stripped 
and  torn,  and  ashamed  ever  again  to  liil  up 
her  head  anK)ng  men.  Let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  towai^s  Italy,  the  home  of  the 
Church.  Can  you  assure  me  that  at  this 
very  moment,  while  I  speak,  there  is  a  Pope 
at  Rome  or  anywhere  else  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that,  if  such  an  event  were  now  an- 
nounced  in  Italy,  as  the  final  abrc^ation  of 
the  Papal  authority,  the  people  of  Italy  would 
wear  mourning  for  a  day  ?  I  do  not  think 
they  would  ;  I  think  they  would  exult  in  the 
overthrow  of  that  which  to  them  has  long 
been  a  mockery  and  a  nuisance.  But  let 
us  look  in  another  direction.  -  Nothing,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  that  deserves  to  be 
called  religious  liberty  has  hitherto  been 
enjoyed  even  in  those  countries  that  were 
the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation.  Much 
OS  we  have  yet  to  complain  of,  under  what 
is  called  a  perfect  toleration,  what  should 
we  say  to,  or  how  should  we  endure  Prussian 
religious  liberty  ?  We  should  spurn  such 
a  nKxskery,  and  should  prepare  ourselves  to 
die  in  the  endeavour  to  win  for  ourselves, 
and  for  our  children,  the  right  to  think,  to 
speak,  to  act,  in  matters  of  religion,  in  a 
manner  absolutely  unoontrdled  by  the  state. 
But  things  being  as  they  are  throughout  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe,  and  spiritual 
tyranny  having  so  firmly  established  itself 
within  them,  oaetn  we  wonder,  or  can  we  re- 
gret to  see  the  very  foundations  of  social 
order  broken  up  in  all  those  countries.  If 
the  Papacy  fall,  every  polity  must  MX  too 


which  professes,  and  which  acts  upon  the 
principles  of  spiritual  despotism.  What  is 
going  on,  therefore,  among  the  states  of 
Grermany,  is  the  breaking  of  those  bonds 
which  hitherto  have  prevented  that  noble- 
hearted  people  from  thinking  and  acting  as 
Christian  men.  Why  has  infidelity,  under 
its  several  guises  of  pantheism  and  neology, 
taken  possession  of  the  Oerman  mind  ?  Why, 
but  because  that  faculty  of  thought,  that  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  that  liberty  of  action, 
which  true  Christianity  demands,  and  apart 
from  which  it  cannot  exist,  have  been  denied 
to  the  German  people  ?  Absolutism  and  the 
gospel  shall  never  be  seen  walking  hand  in 
hand.  Strange  indeed  and  most  perplexing 
would  have  been  the  spectacle,  if,  while 
atheistic  France  is  in  a  state  of  dire  confu- 
sion, and  if,  while  papistic  Italy,  and  Austria 
too,  are  drinking  of  the  same  cup  of  dismay, 
Prussia  should  have  held  on  its  course  in 
peace — Protestant  and  intolerant  as  it  is. 

"  But  what  say  we  of  our  own  country  ? 
May  she  long  enjoy  her  insular  immunity 
from  foreign  aggression,  and  her  exemption 
from  revolutionary  violence  !  An^  yet  who 
that  looks  impartially  at  our  condition — so- 
cial, political,  and  ecclesiastical— can  dare 
to  indulge  a  confident  hope  that  it  shall  be 
so?  How  much  is  there  among  us  that 
might  justly  bring  down  the  wrath  of  heaven 
upon  England !  How  many  wrongs  are 
•there  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  men  which 
may  in  a  moment  involve  our  boasted  con- 
stitution in  general  ruin  !  But  I  forbear :  it 
is  only  a  deep  conviction  that  compels  me  to 
profess  the  belief — nay,  is  it  not  a  consp  cu- 
ous  truth — ^that  the  course  of  events,  not 
through  these  last  few  months  merely,  but 
through  fifteen  years  past,  has  been  tending 
towards  one  and  the  same  issue — an  issue 
appalling,  perhaps  to  our  dread  of  convulsive 
changes,  yet  animating,  must  it  not  be,  to 
the  hopes  of  a  soundly  constituted  Christian 
mind  ?  You  will  easily  understand  that  I 
have  nothing  less  in  view  than  the  utter 
demolition  of  all  those  institutions,  falsely 
called  *  Churches,'  which  have  00  long  cor- 
rupted and  debased  the  Christianity  they 
profess  to  uphold,  but  the  triumphant  course 
of  which  they  obstruct  and  forbid.  If,  then, 
you  ask  me  to  divine  the  future  fate  of  Eng* 
land,  I  will  be  the  prophet  no  further  than 
to  predict — and  this  I  do  with  assured  confi- 
dence— ^that  whatever  agitations  we  may  be 
destined  to  pass  through,  and  whether  they 
may  be  social  or  political — whether  severe 
in  the  extreme  or  mitigated — whether  sud- 
den or  slow  in  their  course ; — the  end  of 
them  shall  be  to  bring  about  the  fall  and  dis- 
appearance of  national  Churches!  Or,  let 
me  otherwise  express  myself:  I  would  say, 
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then,  that  the  fall  of  natiooal  Churches  ghall 
be  a  circumstance  inevitably  consequent 
upon  the  utter  and  indignant  rejection,  by 
all  Christians,  and  all  men,  of  that  doctrine 
upon  which  the  priest  has,  throughout  many 
centuries,  built  his  usurpations.  What  is 
the  Papacy?  Nothing  but  priestly  usur- 
pation. How  then  can  the  Papacy  fall 
without  dragging  down  with  itself,  and  into 
a  common  ruin,  priestly  usurpation  of  every 
species,  and  in  every  land  ?  In  a  word,  then, 
whatever  the  political  result  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  present  moment 
may  be,  this  shall  be  its  principal  result, 
namely,  the  fall  of  that  spiritual  despotism 
which  has  now  run  through  a  period  of  six- 
teen  hundred  years.  This  despotism  fallen 
— then  shall  that  *  kingdom'  be  set  up  upon 
earth  which,  as  it  is  spiritual,  <  canuoit  be 
moved.'  The  pomps  and  pageantries  of 
hierarchies  shall  be  seen  no  more  on  earth ; 
but  then  <  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be 
with  men,  and  he  shall  dwell  among 
themT" 

Yet  once  again  the  scene  shifts,  for  we 
enter  a  consecrated  structure,  the  *<duly 
appointed  minister"  of  which,  in  tones  of  the 
deepest  intensity,  and  of  governed  vehe- 
mence,  and  with  an  awe  in  his  looks  as  if 
the  last  judgment  were  impending,  expounds 
to  his  congregation  the  sacred  meaning  of 
the  things  that  are  now  coming  to  pass  on 
the  earth  ;  he  predicts,  moreover,  and  with- 
out a  falter,  the  things  that  are  to  be.  His 
fiDger  holds  his  pocket  Bible  open  at  an 
Apocalyptic  line  ;  and  each  of  his  hearers 
has  already  found  the  very  place.  The 
words  are  these — "  And  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were 
upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and 
so  great."  Not  in  the  style  of  the  teacher 
whom  we  first  listened  to,  whispering  his 
mystic  explication  of  "  Church  principles" 
to  a  band  of  disciples,  nor  yet  with  the  de- 
nunciative boldness  of  the  second  speaker 
does  this  preacher  address  the  acquiescent 
congregation  around  him.  Dark  shadows, 
portending  dire  calamities  near  at  hand, 
overcloud  his  brow,  and  yet  the  gleam  of  a 
remote  hope  plays  upon  his  lips,  and  once 
and  again  for  a  moment  smoothes  hb  fore- 
head. But  the  wraih  of  heaven  rolls  its 
thunders  from  his  tongue  :  '*  *  Wo,  and  wo 
again  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth' — that 
is  to  say,  the  Roman  earth ;  yet '  peace  shall 
be  upon  Israel,' — upon  our  British  Israel. 
The  smile  of  the  Almighty  blesses  and  pre- 
serves its  sacred  institutions,  its  pure,  apos- 
tolic, and  antipapal  Church."  But  do  not 
let  us  misjudge  this  stirring  preacher.  It  is 
true  his  bosom  heaves  with  an  overweening 


spiritual  eonfideoce  in  the  certainty  and  ex- 
cellence of  whatsoever  he  believes,  adheres 
to,  and  defends.  It  is  true  that  the  very 
thought  of  the  ^  scarlet  abomination  of  the 
seven  hills"  brings  language  from  him  in  a 
torrent,  that  sounds  too  much  like  ^^  cursing 
and  bitterness,"  like  imprecation  and  '<  all 
uncharitableness."  Nevertheless  if  you 
know  the  preacher  better  than  he  can  be 
known  in  the  pulpit,  you  will  acknowledge 
that  he  hms  a  large  heart,  a  heart  full  of 
Christian  benevolence,  and  hands  ready  for 
every  good  work.  He  looks  and  speaks  far 
more  fiercely  than  he  feels.  His  temper  and 
his  rhetoric  are  what  belong  to  him  as  an 
interpreter  of  prophecy.  Call  upon  him  on 
Monday  morning  with  a  "  case  of  distress," 
and  you  will  find  him  the  kindest  creature 
in  the  world  ;  but  thus  he  speaks : — 

"  Men  had  begun  to  doubt,  and  some  even 
among  ourselves,  and  some  of  whom  we  had 
hoped  better  things,  had  begun  to  doubt 
whether  these  things  which  we,  and  other 
instructed  servants  of  God,  have  long  been 
alleging  from  Scripture,  and  proving  to  be 
true,  on  most  sure  evidence  of  the  same, 
were  indeed  as  we  have  aflirmed  them  to  be. 
A  while  ago,  men  around  us,  and  some  even 
of  those  to  whom  I  speak,  were  crying, 
'  Peace,  peace,  there  shall  be  no  more  war 
or  tumult  in  our  times ! — It  shall  not  be,' 
they  have  said,  *  for  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  at  length  come  fully  to  understand 
their  true  intereate ;  they  have  learned  the 
inexpediency  and  the  folly  of  war.  Govern- 
ments and  people  alike  are  growing  wise** 
wise  without  the  help  of  that  wisdom  which 
is  from  above.  Never  again  shall  the  clarion 
of  war  awaken  its  demons-^never  again 
shall  there  be  tumult  o?  violence  in  the  well- 
policed  streets  of  European  capitals.  Sedi- 
tion,  civil  slaughter,  and  war,  are  things  of 
history  only.  Anarchy  has  had  its  day; 
but  now  intellectual  light,  science,  literature, 
free  institutions,  free  trade — together  with 
the  ripening  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
mankind,  forbid  at  onee  civil  disorders  and 
international  conflicts.'  Many  have  thus 
spoken,  and  have  declared  their  conviction 
that  those  who  have  interpreted  the  Apocv 
lyptio  visions  to  them  must  have  erred  in 
their  calculations,  and  have  mistaken  the 
times,  and  miscalculated  their  epochs.  In 
this  style  many  around  us,  and  perhaps 
some  of  yourselves,  have  been  used  to  8|>eak 
or  think.  In  your  bosom  thoughts  like 
these  have  wrought  distrust  towards  us.  You 
did  not  underatsAd  those  events  in  the  track 
of  which  Uie  Papacy  has  these  two  yesns 
past  been  preparing  the  way  for  its  own 
downfUi,  and  d%[ging  its  own  grave,    flow 
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superfluous  a  labour,  for  Heaven  has  pre- 
pared  for  it  a  yawning  abyss,  into  which,  as 
a  millstone,  it  shall  descend  in  a  moment ! 
Many  have  said— how  vain  a  flattery ! — 
'  Romanism  is  reforming  itself:  it  shall  be 
Popery  no  longer:  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  soon  take  its  place  as  a  mild 
and  purified  form  of  Christianity,  not  un- 
suited  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  south 
of  Europe ;  and  itself  worthy  to  be  recog- 
nised by  ourselves  in  a  fraternal  manner.' 
So  men  thought  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  But 
what  think  they  now  ?  Instead  of  regard- 
ing  the  past  sixty  years  as  a  period  through 
which,  and  by  means  of  its  many  calamities, 
gradual  ameliorations — apolitical  and  reli- 
gious,  have  been  in  prepress,  bringing  on  a 
safe  and  permanent  condition  of  things 
throughout  Europe,  instead  of  any  such  de- 
lusive views  of  our  times  as  these,  all  seri- 
ously minded  men  will  now  at  least  grant 
that  these  sixty  years  constitute  one  era, 
which  had  a  fearml  beginning,  and  which  is 
now  coming  to  a  frightful  end — ^that  as  in 
its  beginning  it  showed  itself  to  be  an  era  of 
religious  convulsion,  so  now  in  its  end  it  is 
declaring  the  same  thing.  This  sixty  years 
was  marked,  at  its  commencement,  by  the 
pouring  out  of  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  the 
Apostate  Church  of  Rome — upon  '  the  seat 
of  the  beast.'  And  it  has  marked  itself,  in 
its  course,  by  a  series  of  events  tending  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Papacy ;  and  now  it 
marks  itself,  at  its  close,  by  events  which  it 
is  impossible  we  should  misinterpret  as  pre- 
cursive  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  dregs  of  the 
cup  of  ;wrath,  and  of  an  utter  and  final  over- 
throw  of  the  Romish  apostasy.  Not  to  utter 
a  word  which  might  seem  to  minister  to  our 
own  repute  as  the  interpreters  of  Grod's  word, 
I  will  simply  appeal  to  your  inmost  convic- 
tions, and  ask,  have  we  been  wrong  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  trumpets  and  of  the 
vials  ?  Surely  not.  You  grant  us  that,  in 
the  main,  we  have  truly  interpreted  the  page 
which  is  now  open  before  us  in  relation  to 
the  past.  But  you  say  to  us,  *  Go  on,  and 
lift  the  veil  of  to-morrow.'  Nay,  it  is  be- 
cause we  verily  believe  that  the  time  is  at 
hand,  is  even  at  the  door,  that  we  stand  back 
in  awe,  and  choose  rather  to  be  silent.  Wait 
yet  but  a  very  little  while,  and  this  world's 
affairs,  as  related  to  God's  truth,  shall  ask 
no  interpreter.  Be  sure  of  this,  however, 
and  you  see  it  now  coming  about,  that  those 
Protestant  nations  which  have  been  un- 
churched by  their  own  infidelity  shall  have 
their  full  share  of  the  judgments  that  are 
coming  upon  nations  darkened  by  an  Apos- 
tate Church.  As  to  ourselves,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  affirm  that  sharp  trials  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed fi>r  us!     See  how  much  there  is 


among  us  of  this  same  Continental  infidelity ! 
See  how  much  contempt  of  God's  law  and 
ordinances!  See  what  Sabbath •  breaking  ! 
See  to  what  an  extent  we  harbour  the  minis- 
ters and  emissaries  of  the  Papacy  !  See 
how  far  our  statesmen  have  been  encourag- 
ing God's  enemies  in  disheartening  His 
friends  and  in  putting  to  shame  His  approved 
servants !  Look,  moreover,  at  our  religious 
divisions,  and  consider  to  what  an  awful  ex- 
tent that  guilt  is  incurred  by  many  among 
us,  which  the  inspired  Apostle  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  by  the  side  of  the  most  heinous 
offences.  I  mean  the  sin  of  schism,  a  sin 
which  has  come  to  be  almost  boasted  of  by 
some  who  make  high  pretensions  in  religion! 
On  all  these,  and  many  other  accounts,  we 
may  well  tremble,  as  a  people,  in  prospect 
of  God's  judgments ;  yet  shall  not  the 
righteous  Lord  deal  favourably  with  a  land 
<  holding  the  truth,'  professing  obedience  to 
His  Word,  and  zealously  sending  it  forth 
among  the  heathen  1  Shall  not  Heaven  smile 
on  our  many  institutions  of  Christian  charity? 
In  a  word,  may  we  not  humbly  hope  that 
this  favoured  land  shall  be  as  the  ark,  while 
the  Divine  judgments  sweep  over  the  face  of 
the  earth?  Nay,  is  not  the  voice  from 
heaven  at  this  moment  uttering  the  gracious 
command  to  us  His  servants,  to  us  the  peo- 
ple of  this  island,  saying — '  Come,  my  peo- 
ple, enter  into  your  chambers  until  these 
calamities  be  overpast?"  I  do  therefore 
hope  security  and  peace  for  this  our  land.  I 
do  hope  for  the  upholding  of  our  sacred  in- 
stitutions, and  for  the  maintenance  amon^ 
us  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  authenticalfy 
adndnistered.  As  to  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent, I  see  not  what  should  avert  from 
them  the  woes  that  are  so  clearly  predicted, 
or  what  shall  turn  from  their  lips  that  vial, 
the  outpourings  of  which  are  now  visible. 
Wrath !  wrath !  must  be  the  portion  of  those 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  have  received  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  and  who  worship  him ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  have 
cast  off  the  very  profession  of  the  gospel.  I 
will  say  little  concerning  those  who  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  amelioratioos, 
civil  and  religious,  to  be  gradually  intro- 
duced, and  so  of  an  early  return  of  the  na- 
tions to  order,  peace,  and  morality ;  I  can 
only  wish  them  well  rid  of  a  dalosion  savour- 
ing  so  much  of  the  wisdom  that  is  of  this 
world,  and  which  goes  so  near  to  put  open 
contempt  upon  the  clearest  intimations  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures." 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  clothe  in 
a  specious  form  of  words  the  speculations 
and  the  prognostications  of  another,  and 
again     of   another    religious    theorist,    or 
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to  make  each  in  its  turn  appear  ^probable. 
Each  of  the  three,  the  characteristics  of 
which  have  now  been  hastily  traced,  if  it 
were  set  forth  with  care,  and  sustained  by 
its  own  chosen  arguments,  might  so  be  made 
good,  as  that  it  would  be  far  more  easy  to 
admit  it  as  certain  than  to  prove  it  to  be  fal- 
lacious. It  is  so  with  each,  because  each 
theory  rests  upon,  and  disjointedly  conveys, 
a  momentous  truth.  In  other  words,  a  mo- 
mentous truth,  seen  under  a  partial  aspect, 
inspires  each  of  these  three  teachers  with 
a  confidence  which  is  well-founded  so  far, 
but  which  is  preposterous  in  relation  to  those 
points  of  belief  that  distinguish  one  theory 
from  the  others. 

In  abatement  of  all  such  overweening 
confidence  we  should  say  this — that  if  our 
anticipations  of  the  future  are  founded  upon 
vmble  prohahiUtieSy  and  if  they  are  derived, 
by  methods  of  reasoning,  from  facts  political 
or  social,  then  ought  it  to  be  granted  that, 
as  the  convulsions  of  the  last  few  months 
have  taken  all  calculation  aback,  and  have 
astounded  the  "  wise  and  prudent  ^'  as  much 
as  they  have  amazed  the  unthinking,  it  is 
evident  there  are  causes  now  at  work  which 
are  too  little  understood,  or  which  are  too 
vast  in  thehr  present  scale  of  operation,  to 
warrant  any  confident  assumptions  what- 
ever,  as  to  the  course  or  issue  of  to-mor- 
row's catastrophes.  So  far  as  human  fore- 
sight might  be  available  just  now,  our  posi- 
tion resembles  that  of  a  man — if  such  a 
case  may  be  imagined-^who,  having  been 
snatched  by  some  preternatural  force  from 
his  own  latitude,  and  put  down  by  night 
upon  some  other,  where  he  is  unable  to  de- 
termine the  points  of  the  horizon,  so  that  he 
knows  not  whether  he  is  looking  east  or 
west,  discerns  a  gleam  of  light,  yet  he  dares 
not  surmise  whether  that  streak  of  crimson 
be  the  sinking  twilight,  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  longHiight,  or  whether  it  be  the  hope- 
ful breaking  of  a  dawn.  At  this  moment 
of  gloom,  who  shall  affirm,  with  any  confi- 
dence, whether  the  brightness  of  a  new  day, 
or  the  terrors  of  a  wintry  night,  are  in 
prospect  for  Europe  and  the  world  ?  We 
are  standing  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea,  the 
waves  of  which  are  all  in  wild  tumult,  and 
are  thundering  at  our  feet ;  but  is  the  tide 
ebbing,  or  is  it  flowing  ?  are  we  safe  where 
we  stand  ;  or  are  we  liable  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  swelling  surge  ?  None  can 
tell  us.  There  are  no  tide-tables  applica- 
ble to  these  unknown  shores.  The  natbns 
are  not  merely  in  a  fitful  state,  and  open 
therefore  to  crossing  accidents  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  but  they  are  in  a  state  which, 
the  more  attentively  it  is  considered,  will 
the  more  appear  to  be  without  any  rational 


parallel  io  history.  The  civilized  commu- 
nity has,  during  this  half  century,  moved 
forward  towards  a  position  immensely  in  ad- 
vance of  any  which  heretofore  has  been 
occupied  by  human  societies.  The  book  of 
history,  although  boys  at  school  must  con- 
tinue to  read  it,  will  henceforth  barely  com- 
mand the  serious  attention  of  men  ;  the 
destiny  of  the  nations  for  the  future  shall 
overlay  and  cause  to  be  forgotten  the  story 
of  their  fortunes  past,  as  if  the  volume  itself 
were  a  palimpsest. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  quitting  as  hope- 
less our  hold  of  political  or  philosophical 
speculations,  we  were  to  regard  this  earth- 
quake year  as  the  time  of  Grod's  visible  in- 
terposition, and  to  think  of  it  as  an  hour  iD 
which  the  wild  passions  of  men  were,  as 
immediate  causes,  to  bring  about  the  Divine 
purposes  in  some  unaccustomed  manner, 
compelling  all  men  to  acknowledge  with 
awe  the  hand  of  the  Almighty — then,  and 
on  that  supposition,  should  not  religious  men 
keep  silence  ?  should  not  those  who  fear 
Grod  keep  silence  before  Him,  in  the  belief 
that  "  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth  in 
righteousness  ?" 

On  limked  fields,  or  within  certain  nar- 
row precincts,  one  may  indeed,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  anticipate  the  future — 
always  premising  that  some  mighty  influ- 
ence,  now  not  apparent,  or  not  thought  of^ 
may  come  in  to  give  a  wholly  new  and  un- 
imagined  direction  to  the  course  of  events. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
conjecture  the  probable  consequences  of 
events  which  are  likely  to  effect  the  Romish 
Church.  Protestants  are  expecting  the 
downfall  of  the  Papacy  ;  but  what  is  it 
precisely  that  they  look  for  ?  Do  they  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Paparchy  and  Roman- 
ism ?  Probably  not ;  or  not  in  any  well 
defined  manner.  Could  any  event  that  can 
be  thought  of  as  probable  to  take  place  in 
Italy,  or  especially  at  Rome,  contain  in 
itself  a  virtue  that  should  work  a  material 
change  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  300,000,000  of  the  human  family  ?  Not 
unless  we  choose  to  suppose,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  supernatural  intervention  accom- 
panying such  events,  and  itself  little  short 
of  miraculous.  If  such  an  event  consisted 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  Pope's  secular 
power  and  state — in  the  final  demolition  or 
all  which  hitherto  has  made  up  the  contra^ 
between  Peter's  earthly  condition  and  that 
of  his  successors — if  this  denuding  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  apostolic  See  were  to 
be  suddenly  effected— and  probably  it  will 
be  effected — and  if  the  head  of  tli^  visible 
Church,  voluntarily  stepping  down,  or  vio- 
lently hurled  down,  from  his  seat  amon^ 
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princes,  were  lo  walk  away  from  the  Vati- 
can to  the  cell  of  a  Dominican  convent,  staff 
in  hand,  what  would  he  do  but  ascend,  in 
the  very  same  day,  a  seat  loftier  than  the 
loftiest  of  regal  or  imperial  thrones — ^that 
of  a  ftree,  spiritual  domination,  bowed  to 
with  a  passionately  enhanced  devotedness, 
by  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  human  family  ! 
A  Pope  dethroned  temporally,  or  abdicating 
as  a  prince,  would,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and  even  if 
he  should  be  clad  in  rags,  and  compelled  to 
beg  his  bread,  wield  an  authority  more  wide- 
ly extended,  and  more  intently  regarded, 
and  more  cordially  sustained  than  any  which 
a  human  hand  has  ever  vet  grasped.  In 
this  sense  understood,  the  fell  of  the  Papacy 
would  almost  certainly  be  the  resurrection 
or  refnstauration  of  Romanism.  In  fact,  a 
thorough  carrying  out  of  the  theory  of  Ro- 
manism— and  how  specious  a  theory  is  it ! — 
seems  to  be  now  waiting  for  this  very  turn 
in  affairs,  namely,  a  renunciation,  or  throw- 
ing off  from  it  of  whatever  is  visible,  tangi- 
ble,  worldly,  and  the  bold  announcement  of 
a  scheme  of  government  which  shall  be 
purely  spiritual — should  be  absolute,  uni- 
versal, and  itself  holding  in  contempt,  not 
merely  the  pomps  and  vanities,  the  luxuries 
and  the  embellishments  of  this  world ;  but 
sternly  refusing  to  put  to  its  lips  more  of 
earthly  good  than  a  dry  crust  and  a  cup  of 
water.  The  world,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
never  again  see  a  Leo  X.,  but  it  may  see, 
and  probably  will  see,  in  one  person,  a  Do-' 
minic,  a  Ximenes,  and  a  Loyola. 

We  might,  however,  advance  one  step 
further,  and  grant  as  not  improbable  the 
abolition  of  the  Papal  office — the  non-election 
of  a  successor  to  Pius  IX.,  the  proclamation 
through  the  world  of  the  startling  fact,  that 
there  is,  and  will  be  no  more  a  rope !  A 
mighty  revolution  truly !  and  one  which 
men  must  note  as  fraught  with  consequences 
most  momentous.  But  would  this  event — 
after  all  that  Protestants  could  make  of  it — 
would  it  metamorphose  the  souls  of  the  mil- 
lions of  mankind  to  whom  Romanism  is 
more  as  a  reality,  more  as  a  necessity,  more 
as  a  solace,  and  nK)re  as  a  good,  than  Pro- 
testantism is  to  the  mass  of  Protestants?  If 
the  sudden  annihilation  of  the  vicarship  of 
St.  Peter,  meant  and  brought  with  it  the 
sudden  extinction,  within  the  bosoms  of  men, 
of  so  much  of  the  light  of  Christianity  as 
Romanism  has  hitherto  conveyed  to  them, 
then  wo  be  to  the  day  in  which  Popery 
breathes  its  last  sigh  !  But  it  could  not  be 
so :  nations  would  not  morally  expire  merely 
because  they  were  told  there  was  no  more 
a  Pius,  or  a  Gregory,  or  an  Innocent  at 
Rome,  to  care  for  them.     A  moral  and  spi- 


ritual throe  would  bring  forth,  within  every 
community,  a  succedaneous  Pius.  To 
millions  of  our  fellow-men,  the  Priest^  and 
hb  offices,  are  more  important  than  the  Pope 
is  to  them.  When  they  shall  be  told  that 
there  is  no  nnore  a  Pope,  they  will  sit  down 
in  sackcloth  upon  the  earth,  and  sprinkle 
ashes  on  their  heads.  When  they  find  that 
the  Priest  is  no  more,  they  will  rush  head- 
long down  the  precipice  of  despair  and  im- 
piety. 

Roman  Catholic  nations  (supernatural  in- 
fluences apart)  are  not  to  be  evangelized,  or 
protestantized  by  force  of  catastrophes. 
The  fall  of  "  Babylon  "—and  we  are  far 
from  sure  what  the  apocalyptic  "  Babylon  " 
is,  or  what  it  includes— when  it  takes  place, 
may  be  precursive  of  the  spread  of  Christian 
truth ;— or  it  may  open  the  way  for  it :  it 
may  be  the  rolling  away  of  a  stone  from  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre.  But  a  miracle, 
beyond  the  range  of  miracles,  would  be  the 
occurrence  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  revolu- 
tion, as  directly  consequent  upon,  or  pro- 
duced by,  a  political  or  ecclesiastical  c<m- 
vulsion.  Any  expectation  of  such  a  result, 
to  spring  from  such  causes,  would  be  of  a 
piece  with  the  supposition  that  a  change  of 
ministers — ^the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
coming  in  of  the  Tories,  would  ensure  us  a 
mild  winter,  or  a  fine  summer.  Whatever 
may  be  the  remote  result  of  natural  cata- 
strophes, and  the  benejicial  effect  of  which 
must  be  looked  for,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
thirty  or  a  Rhy  years,  their  immediate  and 
visible  consequence  is  ordinarily,  if  not  al- 
ways, detrimental  to  public  morals,  and  ob- 
structive to  the  spread  of  Christianity. . 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  result — monl 
and  religious— of  the  political  commotions 
of  Germany  ?  we  mean  of  the  several  Ger- 
manic nations.  Oh !  it  will  be  said,  already 
the  tyranny  of  the  "  spiritual  magistrate  " 
is  giving  way.  The  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, jour  evangelic  itinerants  who  so  lately 
were  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  and  fined  and  imprisoned  for  daring 
to  call  men  to  repentance  otherwise  than  as 
permitted  by  law,  and  who,  in  fact,  could  do 
nothing  effectively  for  awakening  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  may  notff  take  their  course, 
at  will,  through  towns  and  villages,  "  none 
daring  to  make  them  afraid."  To  some  ex- 
tent it  is  so,  just  at  this  moment ;  and  it  is 
possible,  moreover,  that  if  Grermany  be  per- 
mitted to  realize  only  a  half  of  her  present 
intentions,  some  important  concessions,  in 
favour  of  what,  in  England,  we  mean  by 
religious  liberty,  may  be  constitutionally 
secured.  Yet  even  this  benefit,  if  it  be 
really  enjoyed,  implies  far  more  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  subject  tlian  at  present  prevmib 
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anywhere  on  the  CoDtinent,  and  it  demands 
also  an  immensely  better  feeling,  on  the  pan 
of  the  Established  Clergy,  than  they  can 
now  pretend  to.  The  first  rudiments  of  re- 
ligious liberty — ^if  the  phrase  be  understood 
in  a  genuine  sense,  require  to  be  taught  and 
explained,  as  well  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, as  in  Germany,  in  Prussia,  in  Den- 
mark. The  most  lax  of  neologists^-^men 
out  of  whose  stock  of  Christian  belief  you 
could  scarcely  make  up  religion  enough  for 
a  Hume  or  a  Gibbon,  are  often  as  unknow- 
Ing  in  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  as 
any  Austrian  archbishop. 

But  grant  all  you  will  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  liberty,  and  as  to  the  happy 
consequences  thence  to  result,  let  us  calmly 
consider  what  are  the  natural  and  inevitable 
e^cts  of  the  convulsions  that  are  now  in 
progress  upon  the  national  mind  ;  and  let  it 
be  supposed  that  these  convulsions  are  to 
take  the  most  auspicious  course  possible, 
and  are  to  involve  as  little  as  may  be  of 
the  characters  of  a  catastrophe.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  absolution  is  to  die  out  as  tranquilly 
as  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  and  that  the  G^r- 
manic  races  are  to  come  into  the  enjoyment 
of  a  happily-equipoised  representative  polity 
— ^lel  them  reach  the  acm6  of  British  or 
of  American  constitutionalism — what  will 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  change,  as 
touching  Christianity  ?  Germany — who  can 
deny  it? — has  outstripped  us  far  on  the 
paths  of  ecclesiastical  erudition  and  of  Bib- 
lical criticism.  On  these  fields  not  only 
has  research  been  carried  further,  and  in  a 
sounder  manner,  by  German  professors ; 
but  a  taste  for  suclr  pursuits  has  been  much 
more  extensively  diffused  than  among  our- 
selves.  Germany,  therefore,  has  a  firm 
hold  of  Christianity,  as  a  maiter  of  learned  in- 
quiry and  of  ingenious  disquisition.  Then, 
again,  it  holds  to  religious  abstractions,  and 
in  a  sense,  to  Christianity,  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  taste  for  metaphysical  specula- 
tion. German  thinkers,  whose  actual  be- 
lief, if  put  in  words,  would  scandalize  even 
the  free-thinking  among  ourselves,  may,  in 
style  and  habit,  and  in  aspect  and  tone, 
seem  personally  to  be  quite  as  religious  as 
the  most  religious  among  ourselves. 

Now,  not  to  name  some  other  causes  to 
which  this — if  one  may  so  term  it — religious 
preeminence  may  be  attributed,  it  has  ma- 
nifestly resulted,  in  an  indirect  manner, 
from  that  condition  of  political  thraldom 
which  has  precluded  the  intellect  of  Ger- 
many from  the  field  of  political  speculation. 
The  bold  and  active  minds  of  Germany 
have  been  "  shut  up"  within  the  dim  pre- 
cincts of  antiquarianism  and  of  metaphysical 
theorizing,  hecause  they  have  been  shut  out 


from  those  precincts  ai  reality  and  of  intense 
excitement  which  are  opened  to  a  people  by 
free  institutions,  like  those  of  England  and 
America.  Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  match 
the  German  scholars  ?  and  why  do  we  oome 
ofi*80  poorly  on  the  listed  enclosures  of  me- 
taphysic  combat?  Why,  but  because  we 
are  all  of  us,  or  nearly  all,  intent  upcMH  the 
vivid  interests  of  the  great  and  real  world. 
A  parliamentary  career,  a  professional  ca- 
reer, with  its  high  rewards — a  mercantile 
career,  with  its  opulence,  is  open  to  every 
energetic  spirit.  As  for  a  life  of  hard  read- 
ing— eighteen  hours'  study  per  diem — it  will 
not  pay  !  As  for  theories  of  the  universe ! — 
to  what  earthly  account  can  they  be  turned  ? 
The  German  mind,  which  has  so  long  been 
caged  by  absolutism,  as  a  moping  spectator 
of  political  movements,  has  excelled  on  ar- 
duous lines  of  research  by  a  dire  necessity : 
it  has  become  erudite  and  profound,  nKxxlily, 
and  in  revenge  of  its  oppressions.  But  now, 
what  will  take  place  ?  The  prison  walls 
are  crumbling  in  this  earthquake;  the 
fences  are  already  levelled ;  all  men,  and 
foremost  the  men  of  most  intelligence,  are 
rushing  on  towards  the  platform  of  political 
development.  Men  are  beginning  to  breathe 
as  well  as  to  think  ;  and  they  will  hence- 
forward act  more  than  they  meditate.  The 
public  weal,  with  its  real  and  its  imaginary 
interests,  will  drive  out  of  their  minds  what- 
ever has  a  less  potent  hold  of  the  hopes  cmd 
passions  of  men.  How  then  will  it  fare  with 
nice  points  of  criticism,  or  with  transcen- 
dental philosophies,  wlien  some  vital  parlia- 
mentary  question  is  to  be  carried  ? — just  as 
it  fares  with  straws  and  tatters  when  a  sud- 
den ffust  of  wind  takes  its  course  through  a 
paved  square. 

In  England  we  may  easily  be  cool  upon 
matters  with  which  we  have  always  been 
familiar ;  but  in  Germany  novelty  will 
drive  men  towards  frenzy.  Besides,  when 
the  tumultuous  emotions  of  this  era  of 
change  have  subsided,  there  will  gradually 
open  before  the  people  of  all  classes  new 
courses  of  commercial  and  professional  en* 
terprise,  as  well  as  of  political  ambition* 
This  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  po- 
litical liberty ;  and  it  will  be  hailed,  too,  as 
its  invaluable  fruit.  Every  man's  energies 
and  time  will  be  worth  to  him  five-fold  more 
than  they  were  heretofore.  Men  will  find 
the  opportunity  for  making  fortunes  who, 
under  the  old  system,  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing  as  possible,  and  who  lived  oon« 
tentedly  upon  what  they  will  soon  learn  to 
think  of  as  a  despicable  pittance.  The  ha- 
bits of  the  middle  classes  will  become  more 
expensive  ;  and  as  the  price  paid  for  show 
and  luxury,  they  must  surrender  their  light- 
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hearted  phyacal  tranquillity ;  there  will  be 
less  holiday-makiog,  and  more  toil  and  inore 
care,  and  more  of  the  corroding  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear.  London,  and  Manches- 
ter,  and  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  will  repeat 
themselves  wherever  a  thorough  political 
emancipation  takes  place.  There  will  then 
be  fewer  philosophers,  and  fewer  scholars ; 
but  many  more  combatants  upon  the  arduous 
field  where  fortunes  are  won  and  lost. 

Need  it  be  proved  that  mighty  changes, 
such  as  these,  must  powerfully  afiect  the 
religious  condition  of  any  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  people  whose  hold  of  Christianity 
has  been,  and  is,  attenuated  in  an  extreme 
degree  ?  A  reply,  if  needed,  to  a  question 
on  this  point  might  be  found  in  looking  to 
the  gradually  expanding  operation  of  the 
very  same  order  of  causes  among  ourselves. 
Have  not  the  ever  swelling  tides  of  political 
agitation  wrought  their  obliterate  effect  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  religious  mind  of 
England  ?  Do  not  the  ever  enhanoine  and 
the  imperious  demands  of  commercial  and 
professional  life,  the  iron  tyranny  of  com- 
petition, with  its  knotted  whip,  do  not  these 
things  bring  Into  jeopardy,  and  are  they  not 
every  day  more  and  more  bringing  into 
peril,  ingenuous  and  simple-hearted  Chris'> 
tlan  feeling  ?  Does  not  this  tyranny  of  busi- 
ness drive  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pro- 
fessed Christian  men  out  from  their  closets, 
to  save,  it  may  be,  yet  a  renmant  of  their 
religious  hopes  in  their  pews  ?  as  when  the 
town  is  on  fire  men  rush  with  their  valuables 
to  deposit  them  in  the  Parish  Church. 

Well  therefore  may  it  be  apprehended 
that,  In  Germany,  where  Christianity  itself 
hangs  by  a  thread,  the  sudden  stimulus  given 
to  the  most  turbulent  and  the  most  stirring 
passions  and  desires,  all  of  a  worldly  sort, 
will,  both  by  the  excitements  and  by  the 
necessities  therewith  connected,  banish  al- 
most from  the  thoughts  of  men  the  things  that 
are  unseen  and  eternal. 

Let  it  be  fully  granted  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  an  entire  religious  liberty,  from  side 
to  side  of  Europe — liberty  to  teach,  and 
preach,  and  proselyte;  liberty  to  worship 
anywhere,  everywhere,  and  anyhow;  li- 
berty  to  write  and  to  print  and  to  distribute, 
to  sell  and  to  give,  tracts  and  Bibles ;  In  a 
word,  British  religious  liberty,  and  more,  if 
more  be  desirable — would  open  a  field  of 
promise  which  Christians  would  exult  to  see 
outspread  before  them.  Be  it  so :  never- 
theless we  must  profess  to  think  that  the 
concomitant  excitements  of  political,  pro- 
fessional, and  commercial  ambition,  likely 
at  the  same  moment,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  very  same  revolutions,  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Continental  nations,  will,  on 


any  ground  of  probable  calculation,  operate 
with  ten — twenty  times  the  force,  and  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  proclamation  of  Continental 
religious  libertv  would  set  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  good  folks  among  ourselves  a-tra- 
veiling  instantly,  with  their  portmanteaus 
crammed  with  tracts  and  Testaments — 
French,  Italian,  Crerman,  Spanish,  and  the 
rest ;  and  the  subscription-lists  of  Continen- 
tal Societies  would  swell  at  an  amazing 
rate.  But  we  much  doubt  if  the  nations  of 
the  Continent,  who  think  themselves  far  in 
advance  of  us  on  all  grounds  of  philosophy, 
will  ever  accept  Christianity  at  our  hands. 
We  do  not  believe  that  France,  Grermany, 
Italy,  Spain,  will  ever  consent  to  import  our 
theology,  or  our  notions  of  the  Gospel. 
When  they  return  to  Christianity,  they  will 
do  so  energetically,  indigenously,  and  inde- 
pendently. They  will  do  so  in  a  manner 
which,  while  it  will  rejoice  every  Christian 
bosom,  will  astound  and  scandalize  Church* 
ridden  good  folks  of  all  parties,  among  our* 
selves. 

Such  a  revolution,  we  devoutly  believe, 
shall  come  in  its  time ;  but  at  present — and 
setting  off  as  of  little  account  the  facilities  it 
would  afford  to  British  itinerant  zeal — relU 
gious  liberty  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
smd  Spain,  would  be  something  like  the  un- 
loosing a  corpse — the  knocking  off  marble 
chains  from  a  marble  statue — or  the  unstop- 
ping of  an  empty  bottle !  Religious  liberty 
IS  indeed  an  incalculable  boon  when  granted 
to  a  people  among  whom  reUgioua  intensity  of 
feeling  has  long  been  pent  up.  But  is  this 
the  case  anywhere  between  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  deserts  of  Siberia  ? 
Every  morsel  of  religious  liberty  that  has 
been  granted  by  successive  Grovernments  in 
England  has  been  conceded  with  a  solemn 
feenng,  as  if  an  experiment  were  making 
which  must  put  in  peril,  the  church,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  throne  ;  and  on  the  side 
of  the  recipients  of  the  boon  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted with  a  depth  of  emotion  like  that  of 
a  man  who  at  length  looks  upon  the  sky  af> 
ter  a  life  of  unjust  imprisonment.  In  France, 
if  not  In  Germany,  religious  liberty  would 
be  "  decreed"  as  easily  as  the  remission  of  a 
halfpenny  toll,  and  would  be  accepted — we 
know  not  in  what  mood,  unless  it  be  that  of 
those  who  take  something  that  is  offered 
them  in  these  terms — "  Does  anybody  care 
for  this?" 

Momentous  changes,  happily  affecting  the 
religious  condition  of  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent, may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
revolutionary  commotion  ;  'but  if  so,  such 
changes  will  take  their  rise  from  causes  not 
as  jfet  visible,  or  not  yet  put  in  movement. 
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It  is  otherwise  among  ourselves.  This  same 
European  earthquake  is  now  acting — is  re- 
acting upon  England  and  Scotland,  in  a 
manner  which,  if  it  be  not  glaring  and  con- 
spicuous, is  such  as  presents  an  outline  of 
awful  grandeur,  dimly  revealed,  in  the 
mists  of  futurity,  to  the  eye  of  the  thought- 
ful. 

The  Future ! — ^*  what  shall  it  do  for  Eng- 
land V*  We  know  not ;  but  we  see  the 
Christianity  of  England,  as  affected  by  the 
social  revolutionary  crisis  of  the  Continent, 
preparing  to  develope  itself  so  as  it  has  not 
hitherto,  either  in  modern  times,  or  at  any 
time  since  its  first  promulgation.  A  page 
will  explain  what  we  mean.  Christianity 
has  developed  its  energies  singly  in  the 
course  of  ages.  The  rudiments  of  truth, 
all  clearly  defined  as  they  are  in  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  have  been  chronologically 
brought  into  activity,  or  made  prominent. 
Not  indeed  as  if  any  new  principle  of  faith, 
or  any  new  mode  of  piety,  was  from  time  to 
time  evolved — (any  such  supposition  we 
must  hold  to  be  equally  unfounded  and  per- 
nicious)— for,  on  our  supposition,  nothing 
has  in  any  age  been  brought  forward  which 
might  not  have  been  seen,  understood,  and 
established  at  any  previous  time.  The 
Church  historian  should  make  it  his  task  to 
trace  and  to  exhibit  these  successive  deve- 
lopments of  the  Christian  system,  and  should, 
moreover,  endeavour  to  show  that  a  certain 
reason  and  order  has  been  providentially 
observed  in  the  series :  each  epoch  having 
had  a  relation  to  the  preceding  period  as  a 
result  of  it,  and  to  the  following  as  its  pre- 
cursor. 

Not  to  attempt  in  this  place  a  theme  so 
extensive,  it  may  be  enough,  in  the  way  of 
exemplification,  to  look  to  the  history  of  re- 
cent times.  Within  a  century  three  per- 
fectly distinguishable  developments  of  the 
Grospel  have  had  place ;  the  first  of  these 
has  manifestly  passed  the  height  of  its  in- 
tensity ;  the  second  is  perhaps  passing  it ; 
the  third  is  yet  in  full  course,  cut  there  is 
Bifourthy  destined,  we  must  believe,  to  break 
upon  the  world,  and  to  renovate  the  Church ; 
and  we  risk  the  conjecture  that  those  social 
convulsions  that  are  now  taking  place  are 
the  means  appointed  to  usher  in  among  our- 
selves  this  new,  and  probably  final  display 
of  the  salutary  powers  of  the  religion  we 
profess.  The  great  question  of  the  equipoise 
of  classes  within  the  social  system,  which, 
as  unsolved,  is  racking  Europe,  and  France 
especially,  with  ruinous  violence,  and  which, 
unless  it  be  truly  and  speedily  solved,  must 
shake  the  British  Constitution  also— this 
problem  can,  as  we  believe,  be  practically 
disposed  of  only  by  the  aid  of  influences 


which  Christianity  is  to  furni^.  But  then 
it  is  not  Christianity  in  its  now  actual  condi- 
tion among  us  that  can  render  the  sort  of  aid 
which  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  social  sys- 
tem are  demanding.  Christianity  must  tra- 
vail anew,  and  must  bring  forth  her  last 
product  of  power,  before  she  can  save  us  as 
a  people  from  convulsions,  or  work  deliver- 
ance for  us  in  a  secular  sense ;  and  there- 
fore is  it  that  this  peril,  and  these  dark 
alarms,  and  these  n^terings  of  dismay  sur- 
round  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  political 
dangers  goon  blackening  our  prospects  until, 
in  the  midst  of  this  agony,  the  truth  which 
subsists  in  a  latent  state  among  us  shall  be 
brought  out  and  become  effective.  That  is 
to  say,  the  uMmaie  power  of  the  religion  of 
the  Scriptures  shall  gain  a  full  expression, 
and  shall  take  hold  of  the  world's  aflOdrs, 
ruling  them  in  a  new  manner. 

We  have  said  that  three  distinguishable 
developments  of  Christianity  have  had  place 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  re- 
formation had  obtained  for  us,  and  consigned 
to  our  keeping — ^Christianity  according  to 
the  written  word.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  its  text  was — "  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony."  The  work  of  the  Refbrmatioa 
still  abides ;  for  all  communions  that  have 
separated  from  Rome  still  rest  upon  this 
foundation,  namely,  the  supreme  authority, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  middle  of  the  last  century — the  years 
that  date  just  one  hundred  years  beusk  from 
this  time — saw,  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Wesleys  and  of  Whitefield,  and  their  im- 
mediate followers,  a  development  of  Chris- 
tianity which  was  not  simply  extraordinary 
as  to  its  extent,  and  as  to  its  efficacy,  but 
which  was  new  and  peculiar.  The  Metho- 
dist movement,  taking  its  stand  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Reformation  Gospel,  which  itself 
was  such  an  unfolding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
apostolic  writings  as  had  never  before  been 
eflected,  moved  forward  from  this  ground, 
and  the  Methodist  leaders  brought  the  laUly 
understood  Gospel  to  bear,  with  unprece- 
dented effect,  upon  the  consciences  of  men 
individually.  The  simplest  and  the  most 
rudimental  idea  of  Christianity,  as  a  call  to 
repentance,  and  an  offer  of  mercy,  and  an 
opening  of  heaven,  and  a  dispensation  of  the 
gift  of  God" — this  rudimental  idea  filled 
the  hearts  and  occupied  the  minds,  and 
broke  ever  and  again  from  the  lips  of  preach- 
ers, whether  Arminian  or  Calvinistic  : — this 
fresh  Gospel  was  Methodism. 

About  forty  years  seems  to  be  the  allotted 
period  of  a  religious  epoch  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  term,  or  near  it,  Methodism,  in  its 
character  as  a  new  development  of  the  Gos- 
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pel,  had  accomplished  its  functions,  and  had 
itself  subsided  into  a  tranquil  and  perma- 
nent ecclesiastical  condition,  taking  its  place 
among  other  and  older  communions.  Its 
beneficial  influences  were  indeed  far  from 
being  terminated  ;  its  vitality  was  exhaust- 
ed ;  its  preachers  proclaimed  the  same  glad 
tidings  with  happy  effect,  and  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  wearing  the  mantle  of  their 
Elijah.  But  it  was  not  so.  A  new  Evan- 
gelic power — ^a  power  springing  out  of  Me- 
thodism, independent  of  it,  was  about  to  de- 
scend from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  was  soon  seen  to  have 
come  down  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Founders  of  Missions. 

It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  the 
missionary  enterprise  was  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  carrying  out,  into  heathen  lands,  of 
Methodistic  zeal,  and  of  the  Methodistic 
Grospel.  But  it  showed  itself  at  once  to  be 
quite  another  matter.  In  heaven's  eye  it 
was  a  development  altogether  new,  and 
which  was  to  bring  into  play  a  very  difier- 
ent  order  of  nootives  and  emotions,  and  was 
to  give  prominence  to  objects  which  never 
before  had  been  distinctly  discerned  by  the 
Church,  or  steadily  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance.  The  Christian  Church  (of  all 
communions)  was  to  the  core  revolutionized 
by  the  Missionary  Development:  its  tone 
and  dialect,  its  topics  and  its  occupations 
were  all  changed,  and  shifted,  with  wonder- 
ful  rapidity,  and  with  equal  completeness. 
Well  might  it  have  been  said  forty  years 
ago-— *<  old  things  have  passed  away,  and 
behold  all  things  have  become  new !''  Me- 
thodism was  an  intensity  coming  to  a  focus 
within  men's  bosoms,  individually;  it  was 
canceniraiive  mainly,  and  difiusive  inci- 
dentally, or  in  a  secondary  manner.  But 
the  missionary  development  was  in  a  feeble 
sense  concentrative ;  while  its  energies  were 
all  diffusive.  If  Methodism  exhibited  the 
light  of  heaven,  brought  with  irresistible 
force  to  bear  upon  each  heart,  the  missionary 
dispensation  was  a  beam  of  day,  illuminating 
a  distant  expanse.  That  the  two  develop- 
ments were  essentially  different,  and  that 
the  one  was  not  a  mere  branching  off  of  the 
other,  became  manifest,  or  might  easily  have 
been  inferred,  from  the  almost  antagonist  style 
of  that  order  of  personal  religion  which  came 
to  be  characteristic  of  each.  The  mission- 
ary  piety  is  not  a  personal  intensity  ;  but  a 
mild  benevolence.  Methodism  might,  and 
sometimes  did,  carry  unsound  minds  on  to- 
wards insanity.  The  missionary  zeal  might 
impel  unsound  minds,  not  indeed  towards  in- 
sanity, but  towards  absurdity.  The  very 
scene  of  the  two  movements  was  shifted,  for 
the  one  had  taken  place  ordinarily  within 


walls  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Grod  ; — 
the  other  occupies  boards  trodden  yesterday, 
and  to  be  trodden  to-morrow,  by  the  world. 
It  is  the  same  Christianity  indeed,  which 
once  held  to  the  church,  the  chapel,  or  the 
meeting-house,  but  which  now  resorts  to  the 
Town  Hall ;  we  must  not,  however,  so  far 
delude  ourselves  with  names  as  to  imamne 
that  one  and  the  same  Religious  Develop- 
ment has  run  on  from  the  one  class  of 
structures  to  the  other. 

Methodism  had  its  forty  years  as  Heaven's 
ambassador  to  men  :  it  has  now  gone  to  its 
parish,  where  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should 
relax  in  its  useful  labours.  The  missionary 
zeal,  too,  has  had  its  forty  years,  as  a  dis- 
tinct development  of  a  certain  order  of 
Christian  motives.  It  is  not  now  waning  or 
subsiding ;  but  it  is  assuming  a  permanent 
form,  and  is  conforming  itself  to  established 
modes  of  procedure  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  Christianization ;  and  Heaven  for- 
bid  that  its  labours  should  be  relaxed  or  re- 
stricted, or  that  its  funds  should  be  dimi- 
nished !  In  the  next  forty  years  the  several 
Missionary  Societies  may  effect  far  more  good 
than  they  have  effected  in  the  past  forty ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  indulge  so  cheering  a 
hope.  But  the  missionary  epoch,  as  a  dit^ 
pensaJtUm^  has  passed  the  point  at  which 
another  epoch  might  be  looked  for  as  com- 
mencing. 

Just  as  the  missionary  zeal  sprang  out  of 
Methodism,  so  out  of  the  missionary  zeal  has 
sprung  (mainly  although  not  wholly)  that 
now  current  development  of  the  energies  of 
the  Grospel  which  we  are  witnessing.  The 
order  of  causation  on  this  ground  is  natural. 
Christianity,  when  it  awakens  the  consciences 
of  men  individually,  impels  them  to  teach 
every  man  his  brother,  and  it  calls  all  men 
brethren,  and  de^res  the  salvation  of  all. 
In  this  order,  care  for  the  soul  comes  first ; 
but  care  for  the  body  immediately  follows. 
The  evangelist  visits  men  in  their  homes 
that  he  may  persuade  them  to  repent :  he 
finds  them  there  destitute,  famishing,  naked, 
and  utterly  wretched.  He  reports  what  he 
has  seen.  But  from  the  moment  that  this 
report  reaches  the  ears,  and  sinks  into  the 
heart  of  Christians,  the  very  Gk)8pel  they 
entertain  becomes  in  a  manner  transmuted 
within  their  bosoms.  In  other  words,  Chris- 
tianity, brought  on  a  large  scale  into  near 
communion  with  the  bodily  wretchedness  of 
men,  spontaneously  developes  an  energy  of 
its  own — an  energy  proper  for  the  occasion. 
Then  comes  on  the  dispensation  of  com- 
passion, under  which  the  wants  of  the  body 
excite  a  sympathy  more  vivid  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  wants  of  the  soul. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Christianity  has,  in 
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every  age,  and  even  under  its  most  corrupt 
forms,  proved  its  heavenly  origin  in  this 
very  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  by  producing 
and  by  rendering  efl^tive,  a  sympathy  of 
which  heathen  nations  knew  nothing.  But 
that  development  of  Christian  compassion 
which  is  now  midway  on  its  epoch,  has  re- 
ceived a  character  quite  new  and  peculiar 
from  the  alliance  it  has  formed  with  three 
powers,  heretofore  scarcely  known  to  it. 
Thejirst  of  these  is  the  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  of  the  State,  a  reaction 
from  which  imparts  to  it  gravity  and  mo- 
mentum. The  second  is  the  voluntary 
"society"  power,  whence  it  derives  an  in- 
tensity of  excitement,  and  in  connexion  with 
which  it  spreads  itself  over  a  wide  surface, 
and  takes  effect  upon  thousands  of  minds, 
instead  of  tens,  as  heretofore.  The  third  of 
these  modifying  influences  is  that  derived 
from  those  established  principles  of  political 
economy  which  regulate  Christian  benevo- 
lence in  accordance  with  what  should  not 
be  called  worldly  prudence,  but  rather 
scientific  discretion.  The  most  simple^ 
minded  philanthropists  have  at  length  come 
to  understand  that  mere  love  and  pity,  left 
to  follow  their  own  impulses,  may  injure 
those  whom  they  would  help.  Raw  sym- 
pathy, brought  into  a  state  of  excitement  by 
Christian  motives,  is  a  power  actually  to  be 
dreaded,  if  it  act  on  a  large  scale.  Thus 
modified,  therefore,  and  thus  brought  into 
relationship  with  civil  government,  with 
voluntary  associations,  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  science.  Christian  com- 
passion, directed  towards  Uie  alleviation  of 
the  bodily  sufferings  of  men— -especially  of 
the  lowest  classes — is  a  new  power,  and  the 
present  is  the  era  of  its  development. 

But  there  b  a  power  yet  to  be  elicited-^ 
a  power  proper  to  our  holy  religion,  and 
most  characteristic  of  it,  and  which  the  now 
imminent  perils  of  the  social  system  through- 
out Europe,  and  not  least  so  in  this  country, 
seem  to  be  bringing  into  activity.  What 
we  intend  is  something  more  stern  than  the 
ipnpaihy  which  the  Gospel  generates,  and 
more  serious  than  the  zeal  which  it  inspires ; 
we  mean— ^at  sense  of  Right  which  it  so 
solemnly  authenticates,  which  it  will  yet 
bring  to  bear,  not  simply,  as  heretofore, 
upon  the  Individual  behaviour  of  men,  one 
towards  another,  but  upon  the  relationship 
of  class  to  class,  throughout  the  social  sys- 
tem, and  the  momentous  operation  of  which 
will,  as  we  conjecture,  give  a  character  to 
those  revolutions  that  are  impending  upon 
the  civilized  world.  Christianity,  we  be- 
lieve, is  now  about  to  do  for  civilized  com- 
munities that  which  no  political  reforms, 
and  no  political  philosophy,  and  certainly 


no  insurrections,  can  ever  efiect.  If  it 
were  asked.  What  shall  be  the  future  of 
Bngland  ?  the  prediction  might  be  risked, 
that,  inasmuch  as  Biblical  principles  have 
here  a  firmer  hold  of  the  human  mind  than 
in  any  other  country,  it  shall  be  the  chosen 
field  whereupon  the  last  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  Religion  of  Christ  shall  take 
place  ;  and  wherein  shall  be  carried  out,  in 
a  signal  manner,  that  dispensation  of  Justice 
under  which  nations  may  prosper  per- 
manently, and  be  at  peace  within  them- 
selves. 

Are  we  supposing  that  Christianity  shall 
come  in  to  frame  political  constitutions,  or 
that  texts  shall  be  cited  in  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  overruling  contrary  decisions 
of  political  science  ?  By  no  means :  a  very 
different  ofi)oe  do  we  assign  to  the  Bible, 
and  a  very  different  function  to  its  interpret- 
ers.  An  illustration  of  what  is  intended 
presents  itself  at  hand.  Take  the  case  of 
that  mere  compassion,  or  sympathy  for  the 
bodily  sufferings  of  those  around  us,  to 
which  the  motives  of  the  Gospel  impart  in- 
tensity. Those  who  are  most  susceptible 
of  this  sympathy,  and  are  most  alive  too  to 
Christian  influences,  are  often  impelled,  in 
their  benevolent  eagerness,  to  adopt  mea- 
sures, the  tendency  of  which  would  be,  if 
not  instantly,  yet  after  a  while,  to  aggravate 
these  miseries,  or  to  spread  them  over  a 
wider  surface.  Here  then  comes  in  the 
guidance  and  the  corrective  influence  of 
Political  Science— of  Political  Economy, 
and  of  that  practical  discretion  which  is 
acquired  in  administering  any  system  of 
relief,  whether  voluntary  or  statutory.  In 
this  case,  it  is  the  office  of  Christianity  to 
call  out  the  benevolent  affections,  and  to 
impart  to  them  a  momentum  which  at 
length  prevails  over  the  sluggishness,  and 
the  selfishness,  and  the  blind  prejudice  that 
stands  in  its  way.  The  Gk>spel  generates 
the  emotion,  and  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  efli- 
cient  activity ;  and  then  the  oflioe  of  Politic 
cal  Science  is  so  to  instruct  and  to  inform 
this  power  of  sympathy,  that  the  end  it 
aims  at,  namely,  the  improved  condition  of 
the  wretched,  shall  indeed  be  secured. 

Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  what  we  sup- 
pose as  yet  to  take  place,  is  analogous  to 
what  we  have  here  referred  to  as  actually 
taking  place.  The  Bible  will  aflbrd  no 
direct  aid  in  digesting  political  constitutions, 
or  in  framing  enactments  intended  to  regu- 
late the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  define  the  re- 
spective rights  and  privileges  of  classes. 
Prom  the  Bible  we  shall  never  be  able  fairiy 
to  extort  any  such  things  as  a  criminal  code, 
or  a  system  of  taxation,  or  a  scheme  for  re* 
gulatingor  for  restricting  the  enqi^oyment  of 
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oapltal :  it  was  given  to  the  world  for  no 
such  purpoQes.  But  it  is  therefore  not 
available  for  giving  e£feot  to  those  measures 
of  amelioration  whioh  a  ripened  political 
science  shall  point  to  and  authenticate  ?  We 
are  confident  that  it  is  thus  available,  and 
believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  present 
urgent  perils  of  the  country  are  the  means 
destined  for  bringing  out,  from  the  depths  of 
the  Christian  System,  those  long  latent  ener- 
gies  of  Justice,  apart  from  which  the  clearest 
demonstrations  of  political  science  will  never 
take  effect.  National  perils,  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  classes,  while  they  compel  politi- 
cal science  to  ripen  and  to  promulgate  its 
conclusions,  shall,  with  a  sort  of  convulsive 
throe,  call  out  and  bring  into  operation,  a 
salutary  force  from  the  Christian  Code.  Po- 
litical Science  shall  determine  what  is  Jus- 
tice,  as  between  class  and  class,  and  shall 
tell  us  on  well  ascertained  grounds  of  expe- 
rience, what  those  measures  are,  which  may 
be  looked  to  for  securing  to  each  class  its  well- 
being  ;  and  then  a  hitherto  unknown  and 
unimagined  intensity  imparted  to  Christian 
principles,  shall  break  down  all  opposition, 
and  shall  bring  out,  in  fact,  the  true  and  the 
good  in  the  structure  of  society. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Intel- 
ligent  readers  of  the  Bible,  that  in  almost  all 
those  passages,  as  well  of  the  New  as  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  the  devout  mind 
dings  to  as  predictive  of  ultimate  felicity  for 
the  human  fomily,  there  appears,  at  the  end 
of  the  vista  of  hope — a  tnbunal  of  Justice. 
We  entirely  put  out  of  view  every  one  of 
those  passages  which,  on  grounds  of  reason- 
able interpretation,  should  be  r^arded  as 
bearing  upon  the  adjudication  of  men,  indi- 
vidually, at  the  tribunal  of  an  after  life.  We 
now  refer  to  those  passages  only  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  understand  otherwise 
than  as  prophetical  of  the  condition  of  the 
nations  on  earth.  The  Messiah's  kingdom 
in  this  world  (we  are  implying  no  opinion  as 
to  what  is  called  **  the  personal  Reign"),  this 
kingdom  of  the  son  of  David  is  spdcen  of  in 
terms  which  convey,  as  its  distinctively 
characteristic  feature,  the  idea  of  a  stem 
administration  of  JusncB,  and  of  Justice  for 
heretofore  oppressed  classes.  The  instances 
are  very  many,  and  they  all  bear  one  import, 
and  they  might  all  be  brought  under  inter- 
pretation,  as  various  ezpfessions  of  that  pre- 
diction-^ill  as  it  seems  to  accord  with  what 
we  are  apt  to  regard  as  the  tenor  of  the 
Gospel,  and  whioh  the  Son  of  Man  himself 
utters,  when  He  promises  to  those  who  shall 
ikithfully  '<keep  hie  works"' — and  shall 
prove  themselves  the  fit  ministers  of  bis 
kingdom,  that  they  ^*  tAM  have  power  over 
the  nations,"  and  shall  ^  rule  them  with  a 


rod  of  iron,"  and  under  which  administration 
those  nations  shall  be  broken  to  shivers  *<  as 
the  vessels  of  the  potter."  If  this  be  a  pre- 
diction quoted  fVom  the  second  Psalm,  and 
throwing  it  forward  to  the  period  of  Mes- 
siah's triumphant  entrance  upon  his  kingdom, 
tlien  it  indicates  in  the  clearest  manner  what 
we  now  assume,  namely,  that  a  dispen- 
sation of  inflexible  justice — justice  for  the 
nations,  and  administered  on  behalf  of  the 
wretched,  shall  be  that  whioh  is  to  fill  up 
the  intentions  of  God's  dealings  with  men 
upon  earth. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  the  same  pur- 
port than  is  the  tenor  of  the  seventy-second 
Psalm.  That  it  is  predictive  of  the  Mes- 
siah's rule  on  earth  has  always  been  be- 
lieved. It  is,  in  a  word,  the  foreshowing  of 
a  rule  of  right  coming  in  upon  inveterate 
wrongs,  and  subsisting  and  continuing  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  carry  forward  its  pur- 
poses, while  the  wrong  also  co-exists.  The 
Messiah  shall  "judge  thy  people  with  right- 
eousness, and  thy  poor  with  judgment,  and 
shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor."  Let 
the  Psalm  be  read  anew  with  this  idea — ^that 
it  holds  forth  the  principal  characterise  of  a 
future  dispensation,  the  end  of  which  shall 
be  universal  peace  on  earth.  The  thirty- 
second  chapter  of  Isaiah  bears  entirely  the 
same  import — **  k  king  shall  reign  in 
righteousness,"  under  whom  **  princes  shall 
rule  in  judgment."  An  eflk^aoious  deve- 
lopment of  the  first  principles  of  morality- 
principles  takimg  precedence  qf  motives  of 
benevolence — shall  bring  in  the  epoch  of 
tranquil  happiness,  and  thus  "  the  work  of 
EiGHTBousNBSS  shall  be  peace,  and  the  efiect 
of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  for 
ever." 

Hitherto  Chrietianlty  has  won  its  praise, 
and  has  demonstrated  its  heavenly  origin, 
far  more  conspicuously  as  an  impulse  of 
mercy,  and  as  bringing  relief  for  the 
wretched,  than  as  a  rule  of  right.  So  long 
as  the  world  has  been  managing  its  own 
afifairs  in  its  own  way,  the  Gospel  has  wan- 
dered hither  and  thither  over  the  field,  bind- 
ing up  the  wounds  of  the  victims  of  cruelty, 
and  pourinff  in  its  own  oil  and  wine.  But 
when  the  time  comes  for  Christ  to  rule  the 
worid,  then  those  offices  of  mercy  which  in 
times  past  have  been  its  glory,  shall  take  a 
subordinate  place,  so  that  the  stem  energies 
of  justice  may  bear  sway.  Is  not  the  forty- 
fiAh  Psalm  a  prediction  of  Messiah's  reisn 
on  earth  ?  ami  what  is  Its  tone  t  it  is  the 
very  same.  A  stern  and  marikd  adminis- 
tratiou  of  jusncs  anKHig  the  nations  is,  in  a 
word,  what  it  means ;  and  this  is  the  mark- 
ing feature,  the  note  of  reeoffnUion^  whereby 
the  coming  in  of  a  Messiah^s  kingdom  shall 
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be  known  and  shall  be  hailed  by  his  people  : 
— thus  shall  the  redeemed  nations  greet  his 
advent — "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 
O  Most  Mighty  ;  in  thy  majesty  ride  pros- 
perously,  because  of  (ibr  the  sake  of)  truth, 
and  meekness,  and  righteousness,  and  thy 
right  hand  (administrative  energy)  shall 
teach  thee  terrible  things."  "  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  ;  the  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  right  scepire,** 

The  pith  of  these,  and  of  many  other  well- 
remembered  passages,  is  this — that,  at  the 
end,  and  when  the  Divine  scheme  is  winding 
up,  and  is  reaching  its  long-intended  and 
long-postponed  purpose,  the  religion  of  Christ 
shall  bring  to  bear  upon  the  social  and 
national  condition  of  mankind — a  heretofore 
untbou^ht  of  development  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice.  In  the  midst  of  that  glare 
of  fflory  which  prophetic  Scripture  instructs 
and  encourages  us  to  look  to  with  eager 
hope — in  the  very  midst  of  that  heavenly 
effulgence,  there  is  discernible  a  symbol 
sharply  defined  by  its  dark  contour  against 
the  brightness  of  the  vision,  and  it  is  the 
"  Iron  sceptre"  of  Messiah's  kingdom  that  we 
there  descry. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  speak  of  the  Future — 
and  of  the  Christian  Future — and  of  the 
Christian  futurity  of  the  British  people — we 
should  not  think  of  predicting  catastrophes ; 
— not  because  catastrophes  may  not  actually 
come,  for  they  may  seem  quite  probable ; 
but  because  they  do  not  lie  within  our  ken. 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  prophets.  We 
have  learned  that  political  calculations  are 
cobwebs,  or  are  likely  to  be  swept  away 
like  cobwebs,  and  that  Biblical  calculations, 
if  definite,  are  perilous,  and  too  often  illu- 
sory. What  we  are  thinking  of  is  the 
development  of  a  principle,  and  which  is  a 
main  element  of  revealed  religion,  and  which, 
hitherto,  has  not  merely  had  a  too  feeble  in- 
fluence  upon  men  individually,  but  which 
has  never  yet  taken  a  forcible  hold  of  any 
social  system,  or  had  a  conspicuous  part  in 
adjusting  and  rectifying  the  political  and 
economic  relationship  of  classes.  Then  a 
step  further  we  advance  in  conjecturing  that 
those  shocks  of  the  European  earthquake 
which  have  in  them  a  social,  rather  than  a 
merely  political  meaning,  shall  so  affect  this 
country  as  to  bring  out  the  latent  energy  of 
the  religion  which  we  (alone  almost  among 
the  nations)  cordially  adhere  to  and  profess. 

This  development  of  a  latent  principle 
must  come  on  along  with,  and  as  consequent 
upon,  a  new  perusfU  of  the  Scriptures — that 
is  to  say,  the  perusal  of  them  in  a  new  light. 
The  Reformation  brought  about  such  a  new 
perusal  of  them,  or  a  reading  of  things  that 
had  often  been  read  before,  but  had  never 


before  been  so  understood.  Methodism  was 
produced  and  carried  forward  by  the  means 
of  such  a  fresh  reading  of  the  words  of  life. 
And  has  not  the  Missionary  zeal  given  us, 
in  a  sense,  a  new  Bible  ?  has  it  not  brought 
out  of  their  dark  comers  scores  of  bright 
passages  that  had  barely  been  noticed  by  our 
predecessors?  Within  these  forty  years 
the  Bible  has  come  to  be  what  it  never  was 
before,  namely,  a  Missionary  Manual.  So 
shall  it  be  when  the  first  putting  forth  of  the 
Iron  Sceptre  shall  attract  all  eyes,  and  shall 
carry  trembling  and  awe  into  the  slumber- 
ing  consciences  of  professed  Christians.  It 
would  not  have  been  equitable  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  present  Missionary  era,  to 
have  brought  an  indictment  against  the 
Christian  ministry  at  large  on  the  ground  of 
its  neglect  of  those  missionary  texts  which 
toe  have  at  length  learned  to  understand  as 
an  imperative  command  to  carry  the  Gospel 
into  heathen  lands.  For  us  now  to  neglect 
this  duty,  and  to  overlook  these  texts,  would 
be  to  bring  down  upon  ourselves  the  heaviest 
guilt.  But  our  fathers  had  not  been  awak- 
ened  so  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  the  time  was 
not  come,  and  all  slumbered  until  it  came. 

It  is  the  same  as  to  a  large  class  of  pas-> 
sages,  the  clear  import  of  which  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  set  before  the  people  from  the 
pulpit.  Passages  there  are,  which,  when 
the  time  of  awakening  comes,  shall  break 
like  a  thunder-clap  upon  Christian  congre- 
gations. The  preacher  will  tremble  as  he 
takes  his  text,  and  the  people  will  tremble 
as  they  hear  it  expounded  and  applied. 
What  will  then  be  new  ?  not  the  text,  or  the 
interpretation  of  it,  as  if  critical  ingenuity 
had  at  last  dug  down  upon  some  fossil  sense 
that  had  never  before  bc^n  thought  of.  What 
will  be  new  will  be  a  mind  to  accept  as  true, 
and  as  applicable  to  ourselves,  some  of  the 
simplest  and  the  most  intelligible  phrases  and 
sentiments  of  the  Bible. 

The  eliciting  and  the  establishment  of 
one  class  of  truths  has  almost  always  involved 
a  temporary  occultation  of  some  other  truth. 
So  it  has  been,  that  while  the  import  of 
Scripture,  as  a  message  of  pardon  and  a  re- 
velation of  free  grace,  has  been  recovered, 
and  has  been  set  clear  of  the  incrustations 
of  sixteen  centuries,  the  not  incompatible, 
but  antagonistic  import  of  Scripture,  as  re- 
vealinff  a  great  scheme  of  retribution,  has 
well-nigh  been  lost  sisht  of.  But  now — so 
we  may  safely  oonclude— how  that  the  doc- 
trine of  grace  is  fully  recovered,  and  now 
that  it  has  taken  its  due  place  in  the  belief 
of  Protestant  Churohes,whenoe  it  shall  never 
again  be  removed — now  may  that  other 
truth,  upon  the  counteractive  influence  of 
whieh  the  equipoise  of  revelation  depends 
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— now  may  it  without  risk  be  fully  brought 
forward,  be  boldly  announced,  and  authori- 
tatively enforced.  If  the  doctrines  of  grace 
are  irrefragably  certain,  not  less  certain  is 
the  doctrine  of  an  administrative  scheme  of 
government,  exact,  universal,  undeviating, 
and  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  Btemal 
Justice  is  to  be  honoured. 

But  how  shall  we  reconcile  principles  so 
contradictory,  or  how  expound  the  Grospel 
and  the  Law,  so  as  to  save  the  integrity  of 
both  1  To  attempt  this  is  not  our  task.  An 
easy  task  shall  it  be  when  the  Bible  comes 
to  be  listened  to,  theological  logic  apart' — an 
easy  task  shall  it  be  when  Christianity  has 
developed  its  ultimate  energy,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  eternal  rectitude ! 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  follow  out  in  idea  that  chain  of  causes 
which  may  bring  about  among  ourselves, 
and  ere  long,  such  a  development  as  we 
have  spoken  of.  Our  social  condition,  es- 
pecially as  a  mercantile  and  a  manufactur- 
ing  community,  is  becoming  every  year 
more  critical  and  more  perplexing ;  mean- 
time,  the  now  present  and  unlooked-for  con- 
vulsions of  the  continental  nations  are  re- 
acting upon  us  in  a  manner  which  the  bold- 
est minds  dare  not  distinctly  look  at,  or 
inquire  into.  A  moment  may  come,  and  it 
is  perhaps  at  hand,  when  social  perplexities 
must  in  some  manner  be  met  and  disposed 
of.  But  shall  we  meet  them  as  they  have 
been  met  in  France,  by  murderous  colli- 
sions of  class  with  class — by  street  slaugh- 
ter — by  the  mowing  down  of  mobs  with  ar- 
tillery, and  by  a  plunge  through  blood, 
reeking  revolutions,  to  land  upon  the  terra 
firma  of  a  military  despotism  ?  Not  so ;  may 
WQ  not  devoutly  hope  it  ?  But  if  not,  then 
it  must  be  in  another  manner,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  shall  throw  an  unwonted  stress 
upon  the  monX  energies  of  the  country,  or 
upon  the  religious  convictions  of  all  classes. 

Destitution  and  distress,  perhaps  enhanced 
and  diffused,  or  if  not  actually  increased, 
yet  reported,  adduced,  and  brought  out 
more  distinctly  to  view  than  at  present  it  is, 
— this  exhibition  of  suffering  must  at  the 
same  moment  quicken  the  alarms  of  states- 
men, and  excite,  in  an  extreme  degree,  the 
sympathies  of  the  nK)re  feeling  portion  of  the 
community.  The  sluggishness  of  public 
men  will  be  broken  in  upon,  and  large  mea- 
sures of  relief  will  be  thought  of  and  pro- 
pounded. At  the  same  time,  such  arrange- 
ments and  mitigations  as  ''charity"  can 
command  will  he  had  recourse  to.  But  it 
will  quickly  be  discovered  that  the  social 
problem  is  one  that  is  not  to  be  dealt  with 
on  any  such  ground  as  this.  The  difficulty 
is  too  mighty  to  be  disposed  of  delicately 


and  lovingly.  The  malady  is  of  a  sort  that 
will  not  yield  to  emulgents — ^the  lotion  of 
sympathy  frets  the  patient  as  much  as  it 
soothes  his  anguish.  In  a  word,  although 
mercy  is  never  out  of  season,  it  will  be  felt 
that  the  era  of  mercy,  as  chief  agent  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferinirs  of  classes,  is  past. 
Afler  a  brief  and  awful  pause,  it  shall  be 
acknowledged  that  the  era  of  Right  has 
come  on.  But  Right — whence  is  it  to  be 
derived,  or  from  what  principles  reasoned 
out,  or  by  what  sanctions  authenticated,  or 
by  what  penalties  enforced?  If  it  were 
attempted,  at  such  a  moment,  to  make  out 
and  to  define  the  limits  of  social  justice,  on 
any  principle  known  to  the  British  Constitu- 
tion,  this  method  of  procedure  could  bring 
out  no  results  commensurate  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  for  this  reason,  that  no  9uch  occa- 
sion, no  9uch  social  crisis,  no  such  porten- 
tous problem  has  ever  been  contemplated, 
much  less  provided  for,  by  the  British  Con- 
stitution,  or  by  any  other  political  frame- 
work,  ancient  or  modern. 

If  recourse  were  had,  in  such  an  emer- 
gency,  to  abstract  doctrines,  or  to  scholastic 
systems  of  moral  philosophy,  or  to  some 
theory,  happening  just  then  to  be  in  vogue, 
nothing  but  interminable  debates  could  be 
the  consequence.  Universities  might  wran- 
gle for  ten  years,  before  any  conclusion 
which  practical  men  could  comprehend  and 
adopt  could  be  arrived  at.  We  are  not, 
however,  without  resource.  Christianity  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  recognised  and  constitu- 
tional authority.  Moreover,  Christianity  is 
the  cordial  belief  of  great  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple— upper,  and  middle,  and  lower;  it  is 
therefore  an  auHwrily^  the  intervention  of 
which  would  readily  and  gladly  be  hailed, 
not  by  one  rank  or  interest,  but  by  multi- 
tudes of  every  rank,  and  especially  so  in  an 
hour  of  fear  and  perplexity. 

What  then  is  it  that  might,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, take  place  ?  not,  as  we  have  already 
said — that  Revelation  should  be  brought  in 
to  supersede  the  functions  of  civil  society : 
far  from  it.  Legislative  wisdom,  and  states- 
manlike ability,  and  practical  good  sense, 
would  combine  to  devise,  to  digest,  and  to 
elaborate  the  measures  best  to  he  adopted  ; 
and  then,  those  measures  having  been  as- 
sented to  and  approved — Bible  Foscb  would 
come  in  to  carry  them  through,  sweeping; 
away  irresistibly  all  oppositions  of  class  sel- 
fishness and  prejudice.  Such  and  such 
measures  ^and  we  should  quite  overstep 
what  we  thmk  to  be  our  function  in  presum- 
ing to  specify  them)  having  been  propound- 
ed, and  discossed,  and  voted  as  good,  not  by 
the  legislature  merely,  but  by  the  British 
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people,  there  would  be  no  question  whether 
they  should,  or  oould,  be  put  in  force.  Pub- 
lic men  will  have  devised  these  measures, 
the  legislature  will  have  passed  them,  and 
then  heaven  itself  will  see  to  what  remains. 
Neither  Moses  nor  the  prophets,  neither 
David,  nor  Solomon,  nor  Isaiah,  nor  Jere- 
miah, nor  Ezekiel,  nor  Paul,  nor  James,  nor 
even  our  blessed  Lord,  will  teach  us  how  to 
frame  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  on  what 
grounds  of  political  expediency  societies 
should  be  constituted ;  but  when  Parlia- 
ments have  ascertained  what  it  is  which  a 
crisis  demands,  and  when  experienced  wri- 
ters have  informed  us  in  what  modes  our 
endeavours  may  best  be  carried  forward, 
then  prophets  and  apostles,  in  tones  never 
before  listened  to,  shall  enjoin  the  due  per- 
formance  of  the  part  we  have  thus  assigned 
to  ourselves. 

When  once  Bible  power  has,  by  any 
such  social  crisis,  been  brought  to  bear,  in 
an  open  manner,  upon  national  interests — 
when  once  the  "  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  " 
has  thus  been  seen  in  the  political  heavens 
—when  the  iron  sceptre  has  caught  all  eyes, 
that  is  to  say,  when  Christ's  authority  shall, 
in  a  signal  instance,  have  prevailed  in  con. 
trolling  state  affairs,  then  shall  this  same 
power  be  seen  to  be  taking  effect  in  a  thou- 
sand  instances  that  were  not  at  first  thought 
of.  Sympathy  and  mercy,  applied  as  they 
have  been,  and  are,  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
miseries  endured  by  classes,  are  like  the 
fragrant  ointment  poured  forth  by  piety  and 
love ;  but  the  word  of  truth  and  justice, 
when  once  it  shall  be  uttered,  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  diseased  social  body  in  an- 
other manner : — "Go,  for  thou  art  healed  of 
thy  plague."  To  what  an  incalculable  ex- 
tent would  the  weight  of  distress  now  press- 
ing upon  all  classes  be  relieved,  simply  by 
an  etticacious  recovery  of,  and  return  to, 
public  and  private  rectitude !  If  commer- 
cial reverses  visit  us  periodically,  as  pesti- 
lence and  famine  may  visit  us,  in  the  form 
of  judgments  from  heaven,  how  greatly  are 
these  reverses  aggravated,  as  they  affect 
classes  and  individuals,  by  the  defective 
morality  to  which  custom  and  familiarity 
have  given  a  loose  sanction !  There  may 
be  room  to  question  whether  even  the  most 
disastrous  of  those  overthrows  which  the 
trading  and  commercial  classes  have  sus- 
tained, would  have  occurred  at  all,  had  there 
been  diffused  through  all  classes  a  higher- 
toned  morality. 

^11  thinking  persons  feel  that  the  never 
yet  adjusted  relationship  of  class  to  class,  in 
our  soeial  systems,  is  an  urgent  problem, 
carrying  with  it  every  kind  of  difficulty,  and 
which  the  now-pending  revolutionary  con- 


flicts  between  classes  on  the  Continent  are 
rendering  more  difficult  and  more  perilous 
every  day  aniong  ourselves.  Great  organic 
changes,  or  measures  equivalent  to  organic 
changes,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
social  malady— or  otherwise  it  will,  in  this 
country  as  it  has  in  France,  come  to  its  cri- 
sis  spontaneously,  and  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  direst  calamities.  These 
changes,  or  these  measures  of  relief,  we 
believe  to  surpass  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  give  effect  to  them,  even  if  they  do 
not  surpass  its  wisdom  to  devise.  The  al- 
temative,  therefore,  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
terrific  crisis,  and  the  repetition  of  such  at 
short  intervals ;  or  else  the  bringing  in  of  a 
force  new  to  politics,  and  hitherto  latent  in 
the  inspired  writings. 

It  has  been  latent  hitherto,  because  that 
state  of  the  social  system  which  should  bring 
it  into  activity  belongs  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  itself  now  only  partially  developed. 
What  might  be  called  social  conscUmsneM  is 
that  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  com- 
munities of  modem  times.  This  conscious- 
ness implies,  not  only  a  wide  spread  cogni- 
sance of  the  condition  of  the  several  classes 
that  make  up  the  body  politic,  but  a  feeling 
pervading  each  class,  and  connecting  each 
with  the  others  by  a  sort  of  vital  sympathy. 
The  body  politic  is  continually  coming  into 
nearer  and  nearer  analogy  with  animal  life. 
There  is  within  it  one  sensorium,  towards 
which  all  sensations  tend,  and  one  nervous 
system,  affected  throughout  by  any  morbid 
condition  of  any  part  or  member.  Repre- 
sentative government,  whether  it  may  be 
more  or  less  complete,  theoretically  or  prac- 
tically well  managed,  is  but  one  of  the  niodea 
of  national  consciousness,  and  only  one  me- 
dium of  the  national  volitions.  Through  the 
press,  and  by  the  means  of  that  extended 
and  instantaneous  interchange  of  feeling  and 
will  which  belong  to  a.  commercial  state, 
and  which  the  recently  contrived  velocities 
of  correspondence  and  of  transit  so  wonder, 
fully  facilitate,  everything  that  is  anywhere 
thought,  felt,  suffered,  intended,  willed,  or 
done,  is  instantly  reported,  understood,  and 
(to  use  a  pbysiolc^ical  term)  is  duly  assimi- 
lated, and  is  commingled,  either  as  alimeof, 
or  as  medicament,  or  as  infection,  or  as  poi- 
son, with  the  system. 

But  this  universally  diffused  social  con- 
sciousness brings  with  it  a  relationship,  be- 
tween class  and  class,  of  mutual  depen- 
dence and  of  obligation,  which  otherwiae 
could  not  be  alleged.  Men  who  live  under 
an  absolute  despotism,  as  in  Turkey  or 
Russia,  witness  individually  the  wrongs  that 
are  endured  by  others  individually  or  by 
classes  with  apathy,  or  with  sympathy,  as  it 
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may  happen,  yet  with  no  coDsctoosness  of  The  present  turmoil  throughout  Etirope, 

an  implied  moral  responsibility,  and  with  no  and  in  France  especially,  is  going  on,  no  one 

sense  of  moral  reciprocity.     But  whether  can  guess  towards  what  issue,  unless  it  be 

we  distinctly  admit  the  fact  or  not,  the  feel-  military  despotism,  because  nothing  is  recog- 

ing  that  spontaneously  arises  in  every  bo-  nised  abroad  as  fixed  and  unquestionable ; 

som,   on    parallel   occasions,   in   countries  nothing  is  bowed  to  as  of  ultimate  authority ; 

where  the  agents  of  government  are  respon-  nothing  is  reverenced  because  it  is  held  to 


sible,  where  there  is  popular  representation, 
a  free  press,  and  absolute  liberty  of  speech 
and  action,  is  wholly  of  another  sort.  This 
feeling  has  in  it  something  of  that  tumultu- 
ous restlessness  which  attaches  to  the  active 
moral  sentiments.  The  reported  sufferings 
of  classes,  or  the  knowledge  of  their  degra- 
dation, their  ignorance,  and  their  hopeless 
destitution,  excites  (at  least  in  sound  minds) 
not  compassion  simply,  but  a  self-reproach- 
ing disquiet,  of  which  we  do  not  easily  rid 
ourselves.  "  These  things,"  we  say  to  our- 
selves and  to  one  another,  <<  ought  not  so  to 
be :  they  must  not  be  sufiered  :  something 
must  be  done,  or  attempted,  to  bring  in  a 
remedy." 

Now,  this  is  a  modem  feeling  :  it  is  the 
accompaniment  of  an  advancing  political 
condition  ;  and  it  is  the  symptom  of  the  dif- 
fused vitality  of  the  social  system.  What 
then  follows  ?  or  what  is  it  that  must  take 
place  in  consequence  of  this  vitalizing  of  the 
social  mass  1  In  a  country  within  which  a 
definite  moral  code  is  recognised  as  of  ulti- 
mate authority,  and  is  bowed  to  because  its 
sanctions  are  held  to  be  valid,  in  such  a 
country  it  is  inevitable  that  this  same  moral 
code,  which  heretofore  was  duly  of  private 
interpretation,  or  which  took  little  effect  ex- 
cept as  it  bore  upon  the  conscience  of  the  m- 
dividual  in  his  behaviour  towards  indhiduaJs 
— ^Ihis  code,  sustained  bv  its  awful  sanctions, 
must,  and  will  eventually,  come  into  effect- 
ive operation,  as  bearing  upon  what  we  may 
call  the  social,  or  the  political  conscience. 
In  this  country  the  decisively  practical  turn 
of  the  national  mind,  and  the  dislike  of  ab- 
stract  or  metaphysical  reasoning,  as  applied 
to  substantial  interests,  happily  comes  in  to 
aid  the  national  feeling  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  morals. 
Already  we  may  discern  the  onward  move- 
ment of  a  silent  process,  which  is  bringing 
all  the  difficult  questions  of  class  wellbeing 
up  to  the  tribunal  of  the  one  recognised  reli- 
gious authority.  Unless  dire  catastrophes 
should  come  in  to  throw  us  aback,  and  to 
break  up  the  social  machinery,  it  must  ere 
long  come  about,  in  this  country,  and  not-  \ 
withstanding  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  and 
impiety  in  the  highest  and  in  the  lowest 
classes,  that  these  political  problems  will  be 

dealt  with  on  the  g«>"?.^<>^  ^^^«7'  ?^  •^^  attention  which  it  ha.lately  receired,  could  not  be 
firmed,  defined,  or  implied,  m  Holy  Honp-  properly  considered  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
tare.  I  ptgee, 
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be  sustained  by  sanctions.  But  it  is  not  so 
among  ourselves ;  and  in  any  case  in  which 
a  mass  is  internally  agitated,  the  parts  in 
movement  will  arrange  themselves  at  length 
around  the  one  part  or  element  that  is  fixed. 
In  England,  although  everything  may  be 
brought  under  discussion,  and  everything 
sacred  may  be  questioned  ;  yet  not  for  ever. 
The  religious  convictions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  instructed  classes  are  firm.  The 
Christian  belief  of  the  British  people  is  an 
anchorage,  and  it  is  a  fulcrum,  and  it  is  a 
foundation;  and  the  agitations  that  shake 
the  nations  only  tend  to  throw  so  much  the 
more  stress  upon  this  one  and  only  point  of 
immovable  support,  which  the  civilized  world 
feels  to  be  anywhere  under  its  feet. 

Facts  and  appearances  irreconcilable  with 
any  such  supposition  as  this  might  readily 
be  alleged  ;  and  the  hope  it  would  encou- 
rage might  easily  be  made  to  appear  chime- 
rical. We  profess  it,  nevertheless,  and  are 
bold  to  say  that,  while  diffident  of  any  inter- 
pretation of  Apocalyptic  symbols,  we  discern, 
amid  the  alarms  and  confusions  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  bright  indications  of  the  coming  on 
of  that  last  development  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  drift  of  all  prophecy,  and 
which  shall  render  Christianity,  towards  the 
nations,  a  dispensation  of  Justice,  more 
prominently  than  hitherto  it  has  been  a  dis- 
pensation of  mercy.* 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Camp  and  Barrack^room  ; 
or  ^e  British  Army  as  it  is.  By  a  late 
Staff-sergeant  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry. 
London,  1841. 

2.  The  Autobiographic  of  a  Working  Mom. 


*  It  it  not  an  approvable  pnctice  to  plaea  at  th« 
head  of  an  article  the  title  of  a  book  of  which 
nothing  is  said  in  the  course  of  it.  We  condemn, 
therefore,  in  this  instance,  what  we  hare  done,  and 
can  only  say  that  we  should  hold  it  to  be  not  mere- 
ly in  a  iiterar^f  but  in  a  moral  sense,  wrong,  so 
to  treat  any  living  writer.  In  this  case  maoy  of 
our  readers  will  long  aco  have  formed  their  own 
opinion  of  the  remarkable  essay  of  which  the  lit- 
tle volume  bBibre  us  is  a  good  reprint.  The  merits 
of  this  essay,  or  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  tlitit 
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By  ^  One  who  has  whistled  at  the  Plough." 
London,  Edinburffh,  and  Glasgow,  1846. 

3.  RecoUecUoM  of  lUfleiMn  Harris.  Edited 
by  Henry  Curling,  Esquire,  Half- pay,  62d 
Regiment.     Loiraon,  1848. 

4.  Uamard^s  FarUamenUtry  Debates.  Vol. 
91.  (Third  volume  of  the  Session  of 
1847.) 

Ill  this  great  year  of  the  Christian  era,  1848, 
it  is,  doubtless,  a  very  humiliating  fact,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  have  been 
voting  away  large  sums  of  public  money  for 
the  purchase  and  the  support  of  the  instru- 
ments and  agents  of  human  destruction.  It 
is  a  very  humiliating  fact,  we  say,  but  it  is 
one  which  stares  us  most  obtrusively  in  the 
face.  Our  better  reason  may  revolt  against 
it^jQhristian  morality  may  deplore  it — but 
there  stands  the  solihsr  at  the  corner  of  the 
street 

There  he  is — the  hundred  thousandth  part 
of  a  great  thine  called  an  Army.  A  great 
thing  wonderfully  organized — most  ingeni- 
ously devised ;  a  very  imposing,  a  very 
costly  thing,  made  up  of  very  varied  mate- 
rials, but  most  homogeneous  as  a  whole.  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  it  does  not  contain.  No- 
thing so  hard,  nothing  so  soft ;  nothing  so 
full,  nothing  so  empty;  nothing  so  gay, 
nothing  so  mournful,  as  not  to  be  a  part  of 
it.  Liffht  plumes,  and  heavy  ordnance ;  the 
empty  drum  and  the  well-charged  shell ;  the 
gay  music,  and  the  mournful  funeral-pall — 
there  are  all  sorts  of  contrasts  and  contrarie- 
ties in  it,  but  how  complete  a  thing  is  it  as  a 
whole  t  Look  at  the  intricacy  of  its  ma- 
chinery— ^the  wonderful  adhesiveness  of  its 
parts— the  unity  and  integrity  of  it.  Dis- 
persed though  it  be  in  a  fragmentary  state 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  there 
are  chains  and  wires,  which  take  no  account 
of  space,  keeping  it  t<^ether  as  surely  and 
irrefragably  as  though  it  were  a  compact 
mass.  Within  this  mighty  circle,  there  is 
nothing  so  majestic — nothing  so  insignificant, 
as  not  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  each  other.  The  minutest  component 
of  that  great  fact — ^the  British  Army,  has  an 
intimate  affinity  and  b  a  matter  of  immedi- 
ate concernment  to  the  greatest  and  most 
gkrious  of  the  realities,  who  give  a  dignity 
an4  a  radiance  to  the  whole.  There  is  a 
link,  which  unites  the  small  child  who  tinkles 
the  triangle  with  the  mighty  warrior. who 
oonqiiers  nations,  overturns  dynasties,  and 
revmutlonizes  the  world.  The  voice  of  that 
small  hero  of  the  triangle  may  make  itself 
heard  by  the  great  hero  of  history  ;  and  not 
80  iasigirificant  is  the  child — being  an  atom 
of  that  great  comprehensive  army,  but  that 
hit  injuriee  will  he  resented  and  redressed 


by  the  veleraii  of  a  bwidred  fights,  and  a 
hundred  orders. 

It  is  no  bad  sign  of  the  tunes,  thooeh  bet- 
ter signs  our  successors  may  bo  called  to 
discourse  upon  in  the  five-hundredth  Niun- 
ber  of  this  Review,  that  England  has  >U8t 
begun  seriously  to  concern  herself  about  the 
condition  of  the  men  who  fight  her  battles 
abroad,  and  guard  her  property  at  home. 
Better  soldiers  it  is  scarcely  necessary  thai 
they  should  be — for  they  have  beaten  nearly 
all  the  world  ;  but  it  would  seem  nothing  so 
difficult  to  render  them  better  men.  Hitherto 
almost  everything  has  been  against  thera. 
They  have  been  bad  because  they  have  not 
been  expected  to  be  better.  The  world  has 
set  a  mark  upon  them,  and  they  have  not 
belied  their  credentials.  It  seems,  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  have 
been  our  pleasure  to  call  them  the  most  de- 
praved of  men,  and  our  study  to  keep  them 
so.  As  a  privileged  class  of  evil-doers  they 
have  been  regarded,  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  society  were  unwilling  to  disturb  a 
time-hallowed  fact  of  such  universal  acoepta* 
tKHi.  There  are  traditions  to  which  we  cling 
with  extraordinary  tenacity,  and  the  repro- 
bate character  of  the  soldier  is  one  of  thera. 
To  "  swear  like  a  trooper'* — "  to  drink  like 
a  trooper" — ^to  do  every  evil  thing  that  is 
done  under  the  sun  "  like  a  trooper" — are 
legendary  forms  of  speech  which  we  do  not 
very  willingly  dismiss  into  the  limbo  of  worn- 
out  superstitions.  There  are  conventional 
notions  of  a  soldier  much  cherished  by  the 
civilian,  which  work  out  their  own  realiza- 
tion. When  men  are  not  ex()ected  to  be 
better,  there  is  little  chance  of  their  ever  be- 
coming so. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  soldier 
so  heartily  despised  as  in  England  :  and  iu 
none  is  he  more  cordially  admired.  Men 
look  down  upon  him  with  unbounded  con- 
tempt ;  women  look  up  to  him  with  passion- 
ate adoration.  He  is  ridiculed  on  the  one 
side ;  he  is  worshipped  on  the  other.  He  is 
at  once  a  lobster  and  a  hero.  He  is  insulted 
in  the  streets ;  he  is  courted  from  the  areas* 
The  butcher's  boy  shoulders  his  empty  traj 
with  a  face  full  of  impudence,  and  the  cook- 
maid,  as  she  retires  with  the  joint,  looks 
back  at  him  with  a  face  full  of  love.  Hia 
red  ooat,  his  erect  carriage,  his  handsome 
person,  the  halo  of  bravery  which  surrounds 
him,  gladden  the  eyes,  possess  the  imagina- 
tions, and  fill  the  hearts  of  the  gentler  sex» 
whilst  men  think  him  a  very  poor  creature 
mdeed,  because  he  may  not  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  stay  out  after  night-£ill,  or  get 
drunk  at  discretion.  They  see  that  he  is  at 
the  merey  of  the  drill-sergeant — that  he  has 
sold  his  liberty  for  a  shilling  a  day — that  he 
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is  twmed  into  t  mere  mflcMne,  withoat  an 
opiQkm  of  hisowD,  without  eten  the  ordinary 
privilege  of  a  free  and  enlightened  citizen 
to  wear  as  much  dirt  upon  h»  person  as  he 
pleases.  For  all  this  they  heartily  despise 
him  ;  and  because  he  is  adored  by  the  wo- 
men^  they,  moreover,  cordially  detest  him. 
Besides,  he  is  mixed  up  in  their  minds  with 
some  undefined  notions  of  taxation — and  that 
is  enough  in  itself  U>  render  him  the  most 
unpopular  animal  in  the  world. 

But  how  few  there  are  in  any  oondttion  of 
life  who  trouble  themselves  to  look  beneath 
the  surface — to  penetreKe  the  outer  shell  of 
this  strange  thing  we  call  a  soldier — ^to  asso- 
ciate with  his  name  anything  beyond  visions 
of  pipe-clay,  ramrods,  sponffestaffs,  the  lunge, 
and  the  *'  rigid  miseries  of  the  goose-step." 
And  yet  he  is  an  intelligent  being,  to  a  point 
a  little  above  instinct ;  and  might  be  made  a 
reasonable  creature.  We  have  tried  hard 
heretofore  not  to  emancipate  him  from  the 
thraldom  which  sits  so  heavily  upon  his 
moral  and  intellectual  being;  but  a  new 
light  is  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
country.  Some  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained whether  a  soldier  may  not  after  all 
have  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  last  Parliament  be  it  recorded,  that 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  was  in  1847 
elevated  by  both  Houses  into  a  topic  of  grave 
and  earnest  discussion. 

With  most  unfeigned  satisfaction  do  we 
regard  and  with  most  unqualified  commen- 
dation do  we  allude  to  these  efibrts  to  legis- 
late for  the  British  army ;  and  we  speak  of 
them  now  with  the  assured  conviction  that 
every  new  Session  will  advance  the  cause  of 
Military  Reform,  arid  give  birth  to  new 
measures  calculated  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  soldier.  It  is  well  that  at  the  head  of 
the  measures,  which  have  already  received 
the  assent  of  Parliament  and  the  approbation 
of  the  country  at  lar^e,  should  he  one  the 
object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  loosen  the 
chains  of  military  bondage — to  render  the 
soldier,  by  the  limitation  of  his  time  of  enfor- 
oed  service,  less  of  a  slave  than  under  the 
old  soul-subduing  system  of  enlistment  for 
life.  The  Bill  introduced  in  March,  1847, 
by  the  present  able  and  benevolent  Secre- 
tary at  War,  and  generally  described,  some- 
what vaguely,  as  the  Armf  Service  Bill^  is  a 
noove  in  the  right  direction — an  initial  step 
essential  to  the  success  of  all  after-measures 
ibr  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
soldier. 

For — ^look  at  the  mtfiner  in  which  the 
•nny  is  recruited.  It  b  a  "voluntary" 
•ytlem,  with  nothing  that  is  vdnnUry  in  it 
bat  the  first  precipitate  plunge— the  folly  of 


an  hour  which  is  pregnant  with  the  repent- 
ance  of  years.  Think  what  it  is  that  has 
consigned  so  many  men  to  a  hopeless  life  of 
military  servitude.  Think  of  the  efforts 
made  to  entrap  the  raw  material  of  a  soldier 
— the  gilded  bait  which  is  cast  before  his 
eyes — the  wiles  which  are  employed  to 
delude  him  of  the  little  reason  that  he  has — 
the  crafl  that  is  put  forth  to  catch  and  the 
violence  which  is  exercised  to  keep  him. 
What  can  be  more  discouraging  than  his 
first  initiation  into  military  life  ?  If  thought 
be  not  stagnant  within  him — if  in  the  fulness 
of  his  suffering  all  power  of  reflection  has 
not  utterly  died — he  must  soon  become  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  new  life 
is  a  cheat  and  an  imposture.  The  time* 
honoured  couplet  descriptive  of  the  pleasure 
of  being  cheated  has  to  his  case  no  applica- 
tion. It  is  all  misery  from  first  to  last — 
head-ache  at  the  beginning,  and  heart-ache 
to  the  end.  He  has  enlisted  in  heedlessness 
or  in  pique.  He  has  quarrelled  with  his 
sweetheart  or  been  dismissed  by  his  em- 
ployer. In  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  such  impressions,  he  has  been 
dazzled  by  the  gaudy  ribands  and  the  shin- 
ing accoutrements  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
geant. Every  strip  of  coloured  sarsenet 
streaming  from  the  cap  of  the  seducer— 
every  well-polished  plate  and  buckle  that 
glitters  on  his  person — has  a  separate  spell  to 
lure  the  victim  to  destruction.  The  stirring 
notes  of  the  drum  and  the  fife  seem  to  sum- 
mon him  to  a  career  of  glory.  He  is  intoxi- 
cated  before  the  treat  begins — before  the 
first  class,  proffered  by  the  tempter,  has  been 
tossed  off  in  the  tap- room  or  the  drinking- 
booth — before  the  man  of  the  gaj  ribands 
has  begun  his  attractive  survey  of  the  arva 
heata  dimies  el  inmilas  over  which  lies  the 
path  of  the  soldier.  It  has  been  all  over 
with  him,  we  say,  long  ago.  The  voice  of 
reason — the  voice  of  affection — ^the  voice  of 
conscience — they  have  all  been  drowned  by 
the  merry  music  of  the  recruiting  party. 
The  man  of  the  ribands  stands  treat  like  a 
hero,  and  talks  like  a  demi-god.  It  is  *<  far 
above  singing"  to  Hodge.  He  is  all  a-gape 
with  wonder  and  delight.  Another  glass, 
another  story,  ond  he  sees  in  the  ascending 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  great  battles  fought, 
great  victories  accomplished — a  manhood  of 
glory  and  an  old  age  of  honoured  ease.  He 
is  prepared  to  believe  anything  that  is 
told  him :  his  credulity  would  grasp  even  a 
Roman  triumph,  with  himself  for  the  hero  of 
it,  if  Ribands  were  only  to  set  him  upon  the 
track.  But  no  need  of  that :  ho  has  taken 
the  shilling  without  it ;  he  has  sold  himself 
to  the  recruiting-sergeant ;  he  has  "  gone  for 
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a  soldier;"  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  these 
gone  creatures  make  *<  the  finest  army  in  the 
world." 

This  is  the  ordinary  receipt  for  making  a 
soldier.  There  are  variations,  but  not  very 
important  ones.  One,  however,  seems  to  be 
worthy  of  especial  consideration,  as  it  afibrds 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  which  we  have 
above  described.  There  We  have  seen  the 
case  of  the  soldier  made  by  the  recruiting- 
sergeant — of  the  victim  of  gay  ribands  and 
strong  drink— of  the  simple  one  who  swal- 
lows the  bait  in  utter  ignorance,  to  be  terri- 
bly undeceived.  Now  we  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  very  different  personage — a  fel- 
low  who  is  not  to  be  charmed  by  recruiting 
parties,  charm  they  never  so  wisely ;  who  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  hero  of  the  rib- 
ands ;  who  knows  tricks  worth  a  score  of  his. 
This  is  the  man  who  has  "  seen  better  days" 
— ^the  ruined  spendthrift,  whose  last  hope  of 
raising  the  wind  is  gone ;  who  has  exhausted 
the  patience  and  perhaps  the  purses  of  his 
friends ;  who  has  disgraced  himself  and  his 
family ;  and  who  now,  with  the  prospect  of 
starvation  before  him,  hopeless  beggary  in 
the  streets,  or  a  residence  in  a  prison,  turns 
his  thoughts  to  the  army  as  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  and  in  a  determined  spirit  of  felo- 
de-se,  deliberately  enlists.  There  is  a  jaunty, 
rakish,  care-worn  look  about  him.  Out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  is  desperately  "  seedy."  He  has 
nothing  but  youth  in  his  favour;  and  drink 
and  deoauchery  have  pretty  well  eased  him 
even  of  that  recommendation.  He  looks  older 
than  he  is;  he  has  far  less  stamina  than 
Hodge — but  then  he  is  a  trifle  less  clumsy. 
He  will  firet  through  his  drill  quicker  than 
the  bumpkin,  if  he  choose ;  but  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  choose.  He  knows  that 
he  has  taken  the  last  plunge,  and  has  ceased 
to  care  about  himself.  He  has  long  ago 
forfeited  his  self-respect,  and  he  has  never 
had  any  delusions  about  the  elory  of  mili- 
tary life.  He  has  enlisted,  in  all  probability, 
for  foreign  service :  he  is  going  to  the  East 
Indies.  In  the  eyes  of  Hodge  the  army  is 
the  army ;  he  neither  knows  nor  cares  what 
particular  section  of  it  is  doomed  to  absorb 
his  life.  Well-born  knows  better.  He  has 
an  idea  of  his  own  on  the  subject.  He 
chooses  his  own  regiment,  knowing  its  desti- 
nation ;  he  is  not  beguiled  by  vagrant  rib- 
ands at  country  fairs,  but  he  goes  delibe- 
rately to  the  dep6t  of  the  regiment  he  has 
selected,  and  settles  the  matter  with  all  his 
faculties  about  him.  His  desire  is  to  leave 
the  country  at  the  country's  expense ;  and 
he  thinks,  on  the  whole,  that  be  would  rather 
go  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  convict. 


Here  we  hate  the  two  extremes  of  reermt 
manofaeture — the  first  sample,  it  must  be 
understood,  belongs  to  a  very  \^Wt  ^^  the 
second  to  a  very  small  class.  There  is  an 
intermediate  state  which  seems  to  unite 
somethinff  of  the  simpUcily  of  Hodge  with 
the  intelligence  of  Well-bom.  Between  the 
country  bumpkin  and  the  ruined  clerk  or 
broken  gentleman  stands  the  artisan  or  me- 
chanic. Of  1000  recruits  it  may  be  estimat- 
ed that  628  are  agricultural  labourers  and 
servants,  810  artisans  and  mechanics,  43 
clerks  and  shopmen,  and  the  residue  of  19, 
gentlemen's  sons,  in  vark>us  shapes — as  me- 
dical  students,  lawyers,  &c.  This  is  the 
distribution  guaranteed  by  Sir  Howard  Doug- 
las,  and  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
question  its  accuracy.  Neither  are  we  in- 
clined to  question  the  truth  of  the  assertionput 
forth  by  the  same  authority— -that  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  make  the  best  soldiers,  and 
the  gentlemen's  sons  considerably  the  worst. 
We  have  known  examples  to  the  oontrary, 
but  not  sufficient  to  disturb  our  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas'  estimate 
of  the  general  character  of  gentlenoen  re- 
cruits. We  admit  that  the  army  gains  little 
by  them — they  are  Her  Majesty's  hard  bar- 

fains.  "  What  then  ?"  the  opponents  of  the 
limited  Enlistment  Act  answer — **  a  proof 
of  the  absurdity  of  commending  and  aup- 
porting  the  bill,  upon  the  plea  of  its  drawing 
into  the  army  a  heUer  class  of  recruits."  A 
schoolboy  would  be  whipt  for  being  so  out 
in  his  logic.  The  well-bom  scamps  of  whom 
we  speak  do  not  constitute  a  better,  but  a 
worsb  class  of  recruits ;  they  belong,  indeed, 
to  the  very  worst.  There  is  not  a  military 
reformer,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  who  would 
ever  think  of  including  in  any  <'  better  daae*' 
the  scum  of  the  aristocracy.  What  we  wish 
to  attract  to  the  ranks  of  the  army,  designat- 
ing ihem  as  a  better  class,  are  better  mem- 
hers  of  the  same  grades  of  society.  We 
would  fain  see  men,  whether  born  in  a  hovel 
or  in  a  mansion,  carry  the  beet  of  themselves 
to  the  army ;  we  would  fain  see  them  eoter 
our  ranks,  not  with  broken  fortunes,  beggars 
alike  in  character  and  in  substance,  but  witk 
the  lustre  of  no  failure  and  no  disgrace  upon 
them— in  the  flush  of  youthful  hope,  and  the 
freshness  of  youthful  innocence,  looking  to 
the  profession  of  the  soldier  as  one  to  elevate 
him  above,  not  to  sink  him  beneath  his  lU- 
lows,  to  provide  him  with  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence! to  place  him  in  a  respectable  poet* 
tion,  and  to  call  into  action — not  as  now 
hopelessly  to  repress — all  the  best  instincts 
of  humanity.  The  army  has  been  too  long 
regarded  as  a  vast  social  oess-pool  or  sewer, 
into  which  the  offiK)ouring8  of  eveiy  dmam 
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«Te  carried  by  the  force  of  adverse  cireum- 
stanoes — a  reservoir  for  every  imaginable 
description  of  human  filth  and  human  rub- 
bish. One  step  better  than  death  or  trans- 
portation, men  have  turned  to  it,  in  the  last 
gasp  of  failing  fortune,  rather  than  perish  in 
a  gutter,  or  end  their  days  in  the  hulks ;  and 
they  have,  ere  now,  af\er  a  trial,  thinking 
themselves  miserably  mistaken,  fallen  back 
upon  death  or  transportation  afler  all. 

And  that  it  has  been  so,  we  have  abun- 
dance of  evidence — evidence  assuming  almost 
every  conceivable  shape,  to  convince  us.    As 
last  resource,  men  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  swept  into  the  army,  and  have  bitterly 
repented  of  the  deed  almost  before  it  has 
been  done.     The  very  leavings  of  humanity 
though  they  be,  they  have  tried,  in  the  mor- 
ning-hour of  reflection,  to  rise  above   that 
degradation.     Society,  in  the  emphatic  Ian- 
guage  of  scripture,  has  spewed  them  out ; 
but  they  have  still  recoiled  from  the  thought 
of  that  uttermost  humiliation.    Waking  from  ' 
their  long  drunken  slumbers,  great  is  the  I 
efibrt  to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  of  the  I 
betrayer — but  it  is  too  late ;  the  fatal  shilling  [ 
has  been  taken  ;  there  is  nothing  lefl  but  sub- 
mission or  desertion. 

Let  us  hear  a  voice  or  two  from  the  ranks 
on  this  subject  of  enlistment ; — ^firstly,  how  ' 
these  recruiting  parties  have  been  wont  to  ' 
set  about  their  work  : — 

"  When  on  the  recmiting  service  in  those  days, 
men  were  accustomed  to  make  as  gallant  a  show 
as  they  could,  and  accordingly  we  had  both 
smartened  ourselves  up  a  trifle.    The  serjeant- 1 
major  was  quite  a  beau  in  his  way ;  he  had  a 
sling  belt  to  his  sword  like  a  field-officer,  a  tre-  . 
mendous  green  feather  in  his  cap,  a  flaring  sash, ; 
his  whistle  and  powder-flask  displayed,  an  offi-  . 
cer*s  pelisse  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  double  j 
allowance  of  ribbons  in  his  cap ;  whilst  I  myself  j 
was  as  smart  as  I  dared  appear,  with  my  rifle 
sluDg  at  my  shoulder.    In  this  guise  we  made  as 
much  of  ourselves  as  though  we  had  both  been 
Generals,  and  as  I  said,  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion, the  militijumen  cheering  as  we  passed  up 
and  down,  till  they  were  called  to  order  by  their 
oflioers." — Recollections  of  Rifleman  Harris. 

This  is  the  first  step— «  huge  practical 
lie  at  starting.  There  must  be  all  this  false 
show  of  finery  or  nothing  can  be  done. 
What  follows  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
initial  cheatery  ;  there  must  be  more  fraud 
— juggling  and  drugging  ;  men  must  be 
turned  into  brutes  and  kept  so,  until  they  be- 
come outright  soldiers : — 

**Tbe  appearanee  of  our  Rifle  uniform,  and  a 
Utile  of  l^rgeant  Adams'  bkmey,  so  took  the 
fancies  of  the  volunteers,  that  we  got  every  one 
of  them  for  the  Rifle  corps,  and  both  officers  in- 


to the  bargain.  We  worked  hard  in  this  busi- 
ness; I  may  say  that  for  three  davs  and  nights 
we  kept  up  the  dance  and  the  arunken  riot 
Every  volunteer  got  ten  ^neas  bounty,  wbk;h, 
except  the  two  kept  back  for  necessaries,  they 
spent  in  every  sort  of  excess,  till  all  was  gone. 
Then  came  the  reaction.  The  drooping  spirits, 
the  grief  at  parting  with  old  comrades,  sweet- 
hearts, and  wives,  for  the  uncertain  fate  of  war. 
And  then  came  on  the  jeers  of  the  old  soldier ; 
the  laughter  of  Adams  and  myself,  and  com- 
rades, and  our  attempts  to  give  a  fillip  to  their 
spirits,  as  we  marched  them  ofi*  from  the  friends 
they  were  never  to  look  upon  again ;  and  as  we 
termed  it,  *  shove  them  on  to  glory, ^ " — Recollec- 
tions of  Rifleman  Harris, 

And  so  soldiers  are  made.  All  this  is 
significant  enough ;  but,  perhaps,  a  single 
example  of  this  style  of  recruit-making  will 
make  the  matter  still  plainer : — 

"  We  reached  Rye  the  same  night,  and  I  recol- 
lect that  I  succeeded  in  getting  3ie  first  recruit 
there,  a  strong  able-bodied  chimney-sweep, 
named  John  Lee.  This  fellow  (whose  appear- 
ance I  was  struck  with  as  he  sat  in  the  tap-room 
of  the  *  Red  Lion'  on  that  night,  together  with 
a  little  boy  as  black  and  sooty  as  himself)  of- 
fered to  enlist  the  moment  I  entered  the  room, 
and  I  took  him  at  his  word,  and  immediately 
called  for  the  sergeant-major  for  approval. 
'  There's  nothing  against  my  being  a  soldier,' 
said  the  sweep,  4>ut  my  black  face ;  Fm  strong, 
active,  and  healthy,  and  able  to  lick  the  best  man 
in  this  room.'  '  Hang  your  black  face,'  s|pd  the 
sergeant-major,  *  the  Rifles  can't  be  too  dark ; 
yoirre  a  strong  rascal,  and  if  you  mean  it,  we'll 
take  you  to  the  doctor  to-morrow,  and  moke  a 
Giniral  of  you  the  next  day.'  So  we  had  the 
sweep  that  night  into  a  large  tub  of  water, 
scoured  him  outside,  and  fllled  him  with  punch 
inside,  and  made  a  Rifleman  of  him.  The  ser- 
geant-major, however,  on  this  night  suspected 
from  his  countenance  what  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  that  he  was  a  slippery  fellow, 
and  might  repent.  So,  after  filling  him  drunk, 
he  said  to  me — 'Harris,  you  have  caught  this 
bird,  and  you  must  keep  him  fast  You  must 
both  sleep  to-night  handcuffed  together  in  the 
same  bed,  or  he  will  escape  us;'  which  I  actually 
did,  and  the  next  morning  retraced  my  steps  with 
him  to  Hythe,  to  be  pas^  by  the  doctor  of  our 
regiment^ — Recollections  of  Rifleman  Harris, 

And  so  soldiers  are  kept.  It  seemed,  in 
those  days,  a  prima  facie  impossibility,  that 
any  man,  having  enlisted,  or  having  been 
enlisted — for  in  these  matters  the  passive  is 
always  more  fitly  to  be  used — ^in  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  whether  from  drink  or  from 
despair,  should  ever,  oo  returning  to  the 
possession  of  even  a  moiety  of  his  senses, 
desire  to  hold  to  his  bargain.  Old  soldiers 
knew  well  the  improbability  of  the  thing; 
and  so  they  kept  their  prey  fast  with  hand- 
cuflTs. 

There  was  good  reason  for  this,  apart  from 
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military  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  A 
recruit  lost  was  so  much  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  recruiting  party.  Private  Somerville 
of  the  Scots  Greys,  in  his  "  Autobiography," 
tells  us  the  story  of  his  enlistment.  It  is 
amusing  and  to  the  point ;  it  illustrates  the 
advantages  of  prompt  action  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  may  aflbrd  to  the  uninitiated  an 
explanation  of  the  phrase  "  taking  the  shil- 
ling." Somerville  and  a  friend,  being  in 
very  desperate  circumstances,  deliberately 
resolved  to  enlist  into  the  Greys.  These 
young  men  were  then  in  Edinburgh,  and 
there  also  was  a  recruiting  party  from  that 
attractive  corps.  The  net  was  not  thrown 
over  them ;  they  deliberately  entangled 
themselves  in  its  meshes  : — 

"  W.  N.  had  seen  the  Greys  in  Dublin,  and 
having  a  natural  disposition  to  be  charmed  with 
the  picturesque,  was  charmed  with  them.  He 
kne^t  where  in  Edinburgh  High  Street  to  in- 
quire for  the  corporal,  and  having  inquired,  we 
found  him  in  loagings,  up  a  very  great  many 
pairs  of  stairs — I  do  not  know  how  many — 
stretched  in  his  military  cloak  on  his  bed.  He 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  anybody  up  stairs  in  his 
little  place,  now  that  the  regimental  order  Had 
come  out  against  mustachios ;  for  since  he  had 
been  ordered  to  shave  his  off,  his  wife  had  sat 
moping  at  the  fireside,  refusing  all  consolation 
to  herself  and  all  peace  to  him.  '  I  ba'e  had  a 
weary  life  of  it,'  be  said  plaintively,  *  since  the 
•rdcr  came  out  to  shave  the  upper  lip.  She 
grat  there — 1  am  sure  she  ffrat  as  if  her  heart 
would  ha'e  broken — ^when  she  saw  me  the  first 
day  without  the  mustachios.'  Having  listened 
to  this,  and  heard  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the 
lady  herself,  as  also  a  bint  that  the  corporal  bad 
been  lying  in  bed  half  the  day,  when  he  should 
have  Seen  looking  out  for  recruits,  for  each  of 
whom  he  had  a  payment  of  10s.  We  told  him 
that  we  bad  come  looking  for  him  to  offer  our- 
selves as  recruits.  He  looked  at  us  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  said  if  we  meant  it  he  saw  nothing 
about  us  to  object  to;  and  as  neither  of  us 
seemed  to  have  any  beard  from  which  mustachios 
could  grow,  could  only  congratulate  us  on  the 
order  that  had  come  out  against  them.  *  *  * 
We  assiured  the  corporal  that  we  were  in  earnest, 
and  that  we  did  mean  to  enlist,  whereupon  he 
began  by  putting  the  formal  question — *  Are  you 
free,  able,  and  willing  to  serve  His  Majesty  King 
William  the  Fourth  V  But  there  was  a  hitch ; 
two  shillings  were  requisite  to  enlist  two  re- 
cruits, and  there  was  only  one  ^shilling.  We 
proposed  that  he  should  enlist  one  of  us  with  it, 
and  that  this  one  should  lend  it  to  him  to  enlist 
the  other.  Bat  his  wife  would  not  have  the  en- 
listment done  in  that  way.  She  said  *  that  would 
not  be  law,  and  a  bonny  thing  it  would  be  to  do 
it  without  it  being  law.'  '  Na,  na,'  she  continued, 
*  it  maun  be  done  as  the  law  directs.'  The  cor- 
poral made  a  movement  as  if  he  would  take  us 
out  to  some  place  where  he  could  ffet  another 
shilHng ;  but  she  thought  it  possible  Uiat  another 
of  the  recruiting  party  might  share  the  prize — 
take  one  of  us  or  both — so  she  detained  him, 


shut  the  door  en  ns,  locked  it,  took  the  key  n 
her,  and  went  in  search  of  the  requisite  King'a 
coin.  Meanwhile,  as  N.  was  impatient,  I  allow- 
ed him  to  take  precedence  of  me,  and  have  the 
ceremony  performed  with  the  shilling  then  pre- 
sent. On  the  return  of  the  corporal's  wife,  who, 
though  youn&er  than  he  in  years,  seemed  to  be 
*  an  older  solmer,'  I  also  beeame  the  King's  man.** 

We  do  not  think  that  this  matter  of 
<<  taking  the  shilling "  has  ever  been  ael 
forth  so  intelligibly,  and  certainly  neTer 
more  entertainingly,  to  the  mental  vision  of 
the  uninitiated.  It  is  not,  as  some  think,  a 
mere  metaphor ;  no,  the  shilling  peribnas 
an  important  part  in  the  ceremony,  and 
once  taken  there  is  no  retreating. 

No  retreatii^  except  by  desertuw  :  to  re- 
treat  is  then  to  desert.  When  such  tbe 
manner  of  enlistment,  w1k>  can  wonder  at  the 
number  of  desertions  ?  In  the  debates  last 
year  upon  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act,  it 
was  stated  that  in  three  years  28,000  men 
had  been  committed  to  jail,  and  8000  men 
had  deserted.  Desertion  follows,  in  moot 
cases,  as  the  result  of  afler-repentance.  In 
90tne  it  is  a  piece  of  deliberate  roguery. 
It  is  not  always  that  the  recruit  is  a  raw  one  ; 
he  has  been  known,  in  some  instances,  to  be 
more  than  a  nmtch  for  the  recruiting-ser- 
geant— nay,  ibr  all  the  regimental  authori* 
ties : — 

"  A  private  of  the  70th  remment,"  writes  Ri- 
fleman Harris,  ^  had  deserted  from  that  corps* 
and  afterwards  enlisted  into  several  other  regi- 
ments— indeed  I  was  told  at  the  time  (though  I 
cannot  answer  for  so  great  a  number)  that  six- 
teen diflferent  times  he  had  received  the  bouatj 
and  then  stolen  off.  Being  however  caught  at 
last,  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Portsmouth,  and 
sentenced  by  general  court-martial  to  be  shot.** 

And  it  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  Captain  Bollero,  that  he  had  known  in- 
stances of  men  who  had  enlisted  eight  or 
nine  times,  received  the  bounty-money,  and 
then  deserted.  The  magistracy  of  Great 
Britain  know  well  what  the  system  is.  Some 
instance  of  habitual  fraud  of  this  kind  is  pro- 
bably familiar  to  every  man  who  has  sat  for 
a  few  years  on  the  bench.  The  bounty,  ae 
we  shall  presently  ^how,  which  is  actuaUy 
received  by  the  soldier,  is  nowadays  ao 
small,  that  if  the  offence  be  eommitted  u|>. 
on  system — if  desertion  be  made  a  trade-^t 
is  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale.  It  will  not  an* 
swer  merely  to  dabble  in  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  sometimes  a  cleyer  fellow- 
is  found  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  \hm 
recruiting-sergeant.  The  man  of  feathers 
and  ribands  is  oaught  in  the  net  of  his  oirn 
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eagerness*  He  overleaps  himself,  and  finds 
that  he  is  the  betrayed  and  not  the  betrayer. 
Men  ere  now,  we  say,  have  driven  a  profita- 
ble trade  as  recruits;  have  enlisted  under 
various  disguises  ;  and  turned  to  good  ac- 
count the  sealous  cupidity  of  the  great  cor- 
morants, who  would  have  made  them  their 
prey.  There  is  often  some  clever  acting  in 
these  cases,  and  many  amusing  stories  might 
be  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  knavery  of 
the  barrack-room  has  been  over-reached  by 
the  knavery  of  the  world. 

The  bounty-money,  though  only  payable 
in  part,  and  o^en  being  little  better  than  an 
absolute  delusion,  is  a  great  temptation  to 
the  K^ery  of  these  cunning  fellows,  who 
are  confident  in  their  ability  to  over-reach 
the  recruiting-sergeant.  The  balance  of 
active  cheatery,  however,  is  hugely  on  the 
side  of  the  system.  If  the  service  be  de- 
frauded by  one  recruit,  it  amply  revenges 
itself  by  defrauding  a  thousand.  And  this 
is  a  more  fenile  source  of  desertion  than  the 
other.  Some  run  away  to  cheat ;  others 
because  they  are  cheated  : — 

**  During  my  stay  at  CHiatham,"  writes  the  au- 
thor of  the  Cimf  and  Barrack^Roomj  **  desertion 
was  of  Arequent  occurrence,  and  I  understood  to 
a  greater  extent  than  had  been  prevMusly  the 
caae.  This  evil  had  its  origin  in  a  complksation 
of  causes,  the  major  one  being  the  manner  in 
which  recniits  were  treated  on  their  joining, 
when  not  only  was  the  bounty  given  them  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purchase  of  necessaries,  but  like- 
wise the  larger  portion  and  in  many  instances 
the  entire  of  the  subsequent  month's  pay.  Thus 
for  two  or  perhaps  three  months,  the  recruit 
would  only  receive  two,  at  the  most  threepence 
per  diem ;  and  young  lads  having  good  appetites, 
this  trifling  sum  would  be  expeimed  in  procuring 
something  by  M^ay  of  an  evening  meal,  their  ra- 
tion meals  only  embracing  a  breakfast  and  din- 
ner. Having  accordinc^ly  no  money  to  spend  in 
amusement,  and  imaginmg  they  must  continue 
to  be  similariy  situated  whilst  in  the  service, 
young  soldiers  become  quickly  disgusted  with 
it;  aiMl,  when  destitute  of  principle,  desertion  on 
the  first  opportunity  followed  almost  as  a  matter 
of  coursey 

This  delusion  of  bounty-giving  is,  indeed, 
a  crying  evil.  The  soldier  on  joining  the 
army,  instead  of  finding  himself,  as  he  is  led 
to  believe,  with  so  much  in  pocket  to  spend 
after  his  heart's  desires,  is  in  the  long  run 
brought  in,  if  he  do  not  give  "  leg  bail"  in 
good  time,  a  debtor  to  his  regiment.  No 
one,  writing  from  the  ranks,  in  these  times, 
fails  to  raise  a  complaint  upon  this  subject. 
The  staff-sergeant  of  the  13th  Light  Infan- 
try speaks  of  it ;  and  the  private  of  the  Scots 
Greys  exposes  the  grievance,  in  a  minute 
account  of  his  own  commercial  dealings 
with  the  authorities  of  his  regiment : — 


•*  I  received,*  he  says,  "^nominally  a  bounty  of 
£%  las.  6d.,  but  only  10  shillings  of  it  in  cask; 
the  remainder  went  to  help  to  f aroisli  my  outfit. 
A  cavalry  soldier  requires  two  pair  of  over-alls 
in  a  year — and  he  is  only  allowed  by  Govern- 
ment one  pair.  He  is  allowed  fis.  a  year  for 
boots.  All  his  shoes  and  repairs,  and  an  extra 
pair  of  boots,  probably  every  third  year;  every 
artksle  whfoh  I  have  named,  including  the  saddle- 
bags and  corn-sack,  must  be  paid  for  out  of  stop- 
pages from  his  pay,  with  tiie  fbllowing  excep- 
tions: one  pair  of  cloth  over-alls,  one  stable 
jacket,  and  one  dress  coat  annually ;  6s.  a  year 
for  boots,  and  8s.  for  gloves,  and  a  new  cloak 
every  six  years.  Besktes  the  sum  of  iB2,28.  6d., 
which  was  appropriated  firom  the  bounty,  I  was 
indebted  to  the  regiment  about  £8,  lOs.  for  this 
outfit  All  other  recruits  were  the  same.  The 
rations  costing  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  contracts  for  provisions,  and  Id.  per 
day  for  vegetables,  were  first  paid  for  by  stop- 
pages. We  got  ad.  of  daily  pay,  and  all  remain- 
mg  went  to  pay  off  the  debt  These  stoppages 
during  the  first  years  of  a  recroit's  services,  to- 
gether with  the  endless  drilling  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  and  the  hard  stable-work,  generally 
gave  young  men  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
soldiering.  But  the  beginning  is  not  so  dis- 
heartening now,  since  the  period  of  enlistment  is 
shortened.  The  recruit  keeps  up  his  spirits  when 
he  sees  a  limited  time  before  him,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  will  still  be  a  voung  man,  and  ma^ 
leave  the  service  if  he  dislikes  it,  or  remain  if 
he  does  not  choose  to  leave.** 

This  is  good  testimony  in  favour  of  limit- 
ed enlistment — but  before  we  revert  to  it,  a 
word  or  two  more  on  this  subject  of  bounty. 
No  doubt,  it  is  a  great  delusion — a  lie  alto- 
gether— and  if  it  be  a  fertile  source  of  of- 
fences against  the  service,  it  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  great  Shakspearian  truth, 
that  of  our  pleasant  vices  are  made  instru- 
ments to  scourge  us.  The  whole  system, 
indeed,  is  one  of  fraud ;  and  fraud  begets 
fraud  in  all  conditions  of  life.*  As  we  sow, 
so  must  we  reap.  The  evil  is  one  admitted 
alike  by  the  reformers  and  anti-reformers  of 
the  army — by  men  who  supported  the  Li- 
mited Enlistment  Act,  and  by  men  who  op- 


•  Forty  years  ago,  Sir  J<An  Doyle,  speaking  in 
Parliament  of  the  desertious  which  took  place  un- 
der the  well-known  "  Parish  Bill,"  and  the  di- 
minution of  this  ofience  under  Mr.  Wyndbam'k 
Act,  well  observed—"  But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  <}uite 
correct  to  set  down  as  deserters  those  who  received 
bounty  under  the  Parish  Bill,  and  were  never 
heard  of  more  ;  for  such  fellows  never  joined,  or 
meant  to  join,  any  corps,  and  therefore  could  not 
strictly  be  called  deserters,  but  robbers  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  be  quite  incorrect  to  consider 
those  as  accomplices  who  held  out  such  tempta- 
tions to  them/*  No  doubt  they  were  accomplicai ; 
and  they  are  accomplices  now,  though  after  a  dif- 
ferent fashion.  During  the  war  men  got  the  boun- 
ty, and  then  deserted  ;  now,  they  often  desert  be 
cause  they  never  get  the  bounty  at  all." 
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posed  It.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  t^reDu- 
ously  opposed  at  every  stage  Mr.  Pox 
Maule's  Army  Service  Bill,  took  occasion 
whilst  so  doing  to  animadvert  upon  the  pre- 
sent delusive  bounty-system : — 

**  The  whole  system  of  bounty ,**  he  said,  on 
the  30th  March,  1847,  '*  is  a  delusion  on  the  sol- 
dier. Whatever  bounty  is  promised  should  be 
a  reality,  and  paid  in  money ;  part  on  enlisting, 
and  the  rest  on  joining;  but  by  charging  the 
bounty  with  the  payment  of  the  soldier's  kit, 
the  recruit  finds  that  instead  of  being  in  credit 
for  the  remainder  of  the  bounty,  he  is  usually 
in  debt  This  occasions  great  disapnointment,  it 
is  in  fact  deception,  and  is  no  doubt  a  fruitful 
cause  of  discontent  and  desertion.  In  the 
French  service  the  kit  is  provided  for  the  sol- 
dier. So  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  soldier  is  better  off  than  in  ours;  the 
pemium  on  enlistment  is  more  liberal,  the  pay 
IS  about  the  same,  but  every  article  of  personal 
equipment,  besides  clothing — ^namely  shirts,  flan- 
nels, stockings,  socks,  and  shoes,  are  provided 
by  the  public ;  and  thus  a  great  many  British 
soldiers,  deserters,  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
United  States  Army.  He  should  not  propose  to 
continue  the  bounty  at  the  present  nominal  rate, 
but  give  some  real  bounty,  and  provide  the  kit 
at  the  public  expense." 

And  so  from  the  two  extremes  of  the 
army,  from  the  General  as  from  the  private, 
we  receive  the  same  strong  testimony  against 
the  present  delusive  system.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  We  require  no  stronger 
evidence  of  the  evil  of  the  present  mode  of 
enlistment,  with  its  glittering  promises  of 
bounty  and  other  blessings,  than  the  simple 
fact  that  it  is  altogether  A  lie. 

And  public  opinion  has  at  last  begun  to 
set  in  strongly  against  a  mode  of  enlistment 
begun  in  Kaud,  and  oflen  perpetuated  by 
violence.  We  must  get  rid  of  this  blot  al- 
together ;  we  must  induce  men  to  enter  the 
army  with  their  own  free  will,  and  with  all 
their  faculties  about  them.  It  has  been  long 
believed  that  this  is  impossible — that  no  man 
with  his  senses  not  more  or  less  disturbed, 
would  bind  himself  down  for  life  to  a  ser- 
vice of  which  practically  he  knows  no- 
thing. And  now,  at  least,  we  have  bethought 
ourselves  seriously  of  obviating  this  necessi- 
ty of  lying  by  word  and  deed- — of  defraud- 
ing the  embryo  soldier,  and  then  coercing 
him— -of  depriving  him  first  of  his  faculties 
and  then  of  his  liberty ;  we  have  at  last  be- 
thought ourselves,  we  say,  of  the  possibility 
of  obviating  all  this,  by  abolishing  the  old 
system  of  life-enlistment ;  and  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  service  "  more  palatable"  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  so  obtaining  <<  vo- 
luntary recruits."  A  system  of  limited  en- 
listment  has  now  been  adopted.  The  in- 
fantry  soldier   enlists   for  ten  years ;   the 


cavalry  and  artillery  for  twelve.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  first  period  of  service  tlie 
soldier  has  the  option  of  re-enlistinff — ^if  ia 
the  infantry  for  eleven  years,  and  if  in  the 
cavalry  for  twelve.  Should  he  not  be  in- 
clined to  re-enlist,  he  may  still  enrol  himself 
for  a  deferred  pension,  and  obtain  it  after 
twenty 4 wo  years— every  two  years  of  such 
life  on  the  retired  list  being  equal  to  one  on 
active  service.  This  is  the  noost  material 
portion  of  the  New  Enlistment  Act.  In  it  is 
contained  that  without  which  all  e£>rts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  soldier  must 
prove  futile.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  military  character.  It  is 
an  attempt,  and  a  noble  one,  to  place  the 
whole  military  system  of  the  country  upon 
a  basis  of  liberty  and  reason,  of  truth  and 
morality.  The  great  edifice  of  the  British 
army  is  no  longer  to  be  built  of  lies,  and 
propped  up  with  violence.  Better  days  are 
dawning  upon  us. 

It  has  taken  a  long,  a  very  long  time,  to 
force  these  principles  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  What 
was  at  last  done  in  1647  was  vehemently- 
contended  for  in  1805.  There  is  very  Httle 
which  can  now  be  said  upon  the  subject 
which  was  not  said  in  that  year  by  Colonel 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Wyndham.  Army  re- 
form is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  "  Is  it," 
asked  Colonel  Crawford,  in  1805,  "  fitting 
that  without  some  plea  of  strong  necessity, 
we  should  suffer  that  a  man,  because  in  a 
moment  of  thoughtlessness,  caprice,  or  per- 
haps  temporary  distress,  he  enters  into  the 
army,  should  be  deprived  far  life  of  the 
liberties  and  rights  which  the  people  of  this 
country  enjoy,  under  that  happy  constitu- 
tion  which  we  prize  as  so  great  a  blessing  ?" 
And  for  years  and  years  the  country  was 
contented  to  answer — "  It  it  fitting."  Nay, 
even  now,  there  are  able  and  influential 
members  of  the  military  profession,  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  Parliament,  who  cry 
aloud — "  It  is  fitting,"  and  tell  the  military 
reformers  of  the  present  day,  who  would 
make  a  man,  not  a  slave,  of  the  soldier,  that 
they  are  "  ruining  the  army." 

Now  we  have  so  great  faith  in  the  princi- 
ple, that  neither  individually  nor  nationally 
is  there  ever  ruin  in  righteousness,  that  we 
should  ourselves  be  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  fact,  that  the  great  change  of  which  we 
speak  is  a  change  which  it  is  morally  right 
to  efTect.  But  we  are  not  about  to  deal  with 
the  question  after  this  fashion.  There  are 
conventional  requirements  which  must  be 
satisfied.  Reason  and  experience  are  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
and  they  are  not  content  that  we  should  take 
our  stand  upon  its  simple  morality.     It  was 
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well  said  io  the  course  of  the  debates  of 
1805,  that  though  a  great  deal  of  authority 
had  been  brought  forward  a^aiust  the  pro- 
ject of  limited  enlistment,  there  had  been 
little  or  no  argument  to  shake  it.  And  so 
in  the  debates  of  1847.  Authority  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  opponents  of  the  Act,  but 
argument  was  sadly  wanting.  Yet,  even  in 
the  matter  of  authority,  it  fell  out  that  where 
it  was  expected  to  be  strongest,  it  unfortun- 
ately broke  down.  The  opinion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  was  to  have  been  con- 
clusive against  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fox  Maule,  was  given  in  its  favour.  The 
"  highest  military  authority  of  the  age"  both 
spoke  and  voted  in  support  of  the  measure. 
There  was  characteristic  caution  in  the 
speech,  but  it  was  not  the  less  effective; 
and  the  Douglases  and  Londonderries,  who 
believed  that  they  were  echoing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  great  Duke,  found  that  they 
were  scouting  the  creed  of  their  master. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  hinted  at  a  pos- 
sible evil  which  might  arise  out  of  the  mea- 
sure. But  what  can  human  sagacity  achieve 
with  which  some  possible  evil  may  not  be 
associated  ?  He  spoke  of  the  advantages  of 
retaining  old  soldiers  in  the  service.  All 
parties,  we  presume,  are  agreed  upon  this 
point;  though  some,  may  be,  have  shown 
too  great  an  inclination  to  underrate  the  ser- 
vices of  young  soldiers.  What  they  have 
done,  history  declares.  Now  the  case  in 
reality  seems  to  be  this : — Old  soldiers  are 
for  the  most  part  either  very  good  or  very 
bad.  We  have  known  excellent  men,  stea- 
dy, well-conducted,  well-trained,  hardy,  and 
gallant  fellows,  pass  from  boyhood  to  middle 
age,  still  stationary  in  the  ranks.  There 
have  been  educational  barriers  to  their  pro- 
motion. Not  a  word  has  been  said  against 
them  in  the  character-book,  except  that  they 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  With  these  ac- 
complishments to  aid  them  they  might  have 
been  sergeant-majors  in  time,  or  perhaps  in 
stirring  periods  have  even  obtained  commis- 
sions. But  we  have  known  other  old  sol- 
diers of  a  very  difierent  class.  Debarred 
by  repeated  acts  of  misconduct  from  all 
prospect  of  promotion,  they  have  become 
hardened  and  reckless.  There  is  no  chance 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  them.  Their  whole 
life  is  one  long  calculation  of  the  relative 
sources  of  self-indulgence — a  striking  of 
the  balance  between  so  much  pleasure  and 
80  much  pain — the  luxury  of  the  military 
crime,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  military 
punishment.  A  day's  debauch  may  be  pur- 
chased  by  a  week's  solitary  confinement. 
The  debauch  over,  and  the  imprisonment 
over,  they  are  no  worse  off  than  before. 
Perhaps^  long  experience  has  taught  them 


something  of  cunning,  and  they  escape  pun- 
ishment where  younger  hands  would  be  sure 
to  attract  it.  And  so  they  go  on,  till  non- 
commissioned officers  are  weary  of  report- 
ing, and  commissioned  officers  of  register- 
ing and  punishing  their  crimes.  Though 
on  active  service,  if  not  enfeebled  by  dissi- 
pation, as  in  all  probability  they  are,  they 
may  march  well  and  fight  well,  with  only 
some  occasional  excesses,  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar style,  to  consign  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  provost- marshal,  these  men 
are  not  good  soldiers.  They  are  the  worst 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  far 
from  the  best.  Now,  to  get  rid  of  this  last 
description  of  old  soldiers,  and  to  retain  the 
first — to  cast  out  those  who  set  an  evil  ex- 
ample to  the  young,  and  to  keep  those  whose 
conduct  it  is  well  to  emulate,  were  surely 
not  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of  our  regi- 
ments. It  appears  to  us  that  the  New  En- 
listment Act  is  calculated  to  produce  these 
very  results.  On  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term  of  service  the  good  men  are  likely  to 
re-enlist,  and  the  bad  to  take  their  departure. 
If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  real  sol- 
dier will  be  anxious  to  renew  the  contract, 
whilst  the  man  who  has  altogether  mistaken 
his  profession,  will  be  eager  to  break  the 
chains  of  what  to  him  is  military  bondage, 
and  to  rush  into  civil  life. 

Nothing  renders  life  in  the  ranks  so  endura- 
ble as  good  conduct.  Habits  of  regularity  once 
contracted  soon  cease  to  be  irksome.  Clock- 
work punctuality  is  a  thing  of  no  difficult  at- 
tainment, and  once  obtained  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  harass  and  distress.  Cleanliness — ^thc 
experiment  fairly  tried — is  soon  found  to  be 
a  blessing ;  and  there  is  a  luxury  in  self- 
respect,  which  once  tasted,  men  are  sure  to 
cultivate.  The  present  is  not  so  unendura- 
ble to  the  good  soldier ;  and  there  is  a  fu- 
ture before  him  to  solace  and  encourage  him 
when  his  spirits  are  temporarily  depresssed. 
The  opening  years  of  his  military  life  he 
knows  to  be  the  most  trying.  Every  year 
improves  his  condition.  The  first  term  of 
enlistment  is  one  of  probation — of  trial— of 
upward-toiling — of  hope-sustained  endur- 
ance. That  term  of  his  military  servitude 
embraces  all  that  is  most  irksome  in  the  sol- 
dier's career.  Then  is  it  that  he  is  subjected 
to  hard  training — that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
others — that  he  is  compelled  to  deny  him- 
self, to  discipline  himself,  to  mould  himself 
to  new  habits.  The  next  term  of  enlist- 
ment is  one  of  attainment.  The  soldier 
reaps  then  what  he  has  sown.  The  fulfil- 
ment  of  his  hopes  appears  to  be  near  at  hand. 
The  rewards  of  his  service  are  within  his 
reach.  Not  to  re-enlist  is  then  to  sacrifice, 
as  it  were^  all  the  capital  of  time,  labour,  and 
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suffering,  which  he  has  invested,  just  as  the 
investment  is  about  to  become  profitable. 
Just  at  this  turning-point  of  his  career,  the 
man  of  evil  habits,  who  is  always  in  diffi- 
culty, who  has  a  damning  array  of  offences 
scored  down  against  him  in  the  character- 
book,  who  has  no  prospect  of  promotion,  and 
nothing  seemingly  before  him  but  the  same 
long  line  of  extra-guards,  weeks  of  solitary 
confinement,  drams  stopped  and  pay  for- 
feited, with,  perhaps,  an  occasional  appear- 
ance under  the  hands  of  trumpeter  or  drum- 
mer, with  troops  drawn  up  in  hollow  square 
— will  begin  in  all  probability  to  think  that  he 
has  had  enough  of  it.  But  the  good-con- 
duct man  will  not  throw  up  his  chances  of 
an  after-life  of  better  things.  He  has  got 
over  the  worst,  and  he  will  not  let  it  go  for 
nothing  :  it  would  be  folly,  indeed,  to  throw 
up  the  game  just  as  the  winning  cards  are 
put  into  his  hands. 

But  here  it  will  suggest  itself  to  all  who 
have  given  any  consideration  to  the  subject, 
that  we  have  been  regarding  the  soldier  as 
he  was  under  the  old  life-enlistment  system, 
and  not  as  he  will  be  under  the  operation  of 
the  new  Army  Service  Bill.  Here  we  have 
our  Reserve  in  hand.  They  who  talk  about 
the  refusal  of  our  soldiers  to  re-enlist  on  the 
expiration  of  their  first  term  of  service,  in 
most  cases  view  the  matter  with  eyes  ac- 
customed only  to  regard  the  condition  of  the 
soldier  as  it  has  been  under  a  system  which 
we  are  now  beginning  altogether  to  reform. 
The  short-service  soldier  will,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect,  be  a  very  difierent  personage  from 
the  life-service  soldier.  It  is  only  fair  to 
calculate  upon  a  great  and  most  beneficial 
change  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  sol- 
dier — a  change  in  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
the  re-enlistment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  who  enter  our  ranks.  Army-service 
under  the  new  Act  becomes  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent thing — the  soldier,  we  repeat,  a  differ- 
ent being  :  he  is  a  free  man,  not  a  slave.  He 
has  not  sold  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
recruiting  sergeant.  There  is  hope  for  him 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Despair  does  not 
render  him  reckless,  and  therefore  he  stum- 
bles not  at  the  very  threshold.  It  is  the  be- 
wildering eflTect  of  the  reflection,  that  in  a 
moment  of  drunkenness  or  caprice,  he  has 
bound  himself  for  life  to  a  service  which  may 
prove  abhorrent  to  him,  that  often  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career,  has  plunged  a  youth 
into  a  slough  of  vice  from  which  he  has 
never  extricated  himself 

In  answering  this  one  objection,  indeed, 
we  bring  together  in  long  array  a  large 
number  of  the  more  manifest  advantages 
which  recommend  the  new  system  of  enlist- 
ment. Whatever,  under  the  old  system, 
may  have  been  the  feelings  with  which  men^ 


on  the  expiration  of  their  first  ten  years  of 
service,  have  regarded  their  profession^  w^e 
feel  confident  that  so  great  a  change  will  be 
wrought  by  the  new  Enlistment  Act  upon 
the  morale  of  the  army,  that  we  need  enter- 
tain no  fear  of  our  regiments  being  drained 
of  their  old  soldiers.  The  groundwork  ol 
our  faith  we  have  in  part  declared.  Some- 
thing more  remains  to  be  said.  One  of  the 
declared  objects  of  this  great  measure  of 
Military  Reform  is,  to  attract  to  our  ranks 
a  better  class  of  recruits,  and  to  obtain  their 
services,  for  a  time,  without  violence  or 
fraud.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  deplora- 
ble prejudice  could  assert  that  limited  enlist- 
ment is  not  likely  to  prove  more  attractive 
than  life-enlistment — that  the  shorter  the 
time  of  service  contracted  for,  in  the  6rst 
instance,  the  more  willing  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice our  youths  are  not  likely  to  become. 
Our  faith  is  large,  that  all  the  disgraceful 
tricks — all  the  cheatery  and  lying — all  the 
drugging  and  stupifying,  which  have  been 
long  resorted  to,  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace, 
to  recruit  the  army,  will  disappear  under  the 
more  enlightened  system  which  has  now  hap. 
pily  been  sanctioned  ;  and  that  we  shall  soon 
see  our  regiments  recruited  by  men  who  have 
deliberately  entered  the  service,  not  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness — not  in  a  state  of  des- 
peration— ^not  under  the  influence  of  anger 
or  caprice,  but  advisedly,  with  the  consent 
of  parents  and  the  approbation  of  friends — 
calmly  calculating  the  chances  of  future  re- 
ward— hopefully  regarding  the  service  as  one 
with  which  it  is  honourable  to  be  connected, 
and  steadfastly  resolving  to  do  their  duty  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  credit  to  their  pro- 
fession, and  to  retain  their  own  self-re- 
spect. 

And  this,  indeed,  is  a  great  change ;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  that  when  a  man  has  *'  gone  for  a  sol- 
dier," bis  friends  have  regarded  him  as  a 
gone  man.  The  enlistment  of  a  son  or  a 
brother  is  looked  upon  very  much  in  the 
same  light  as  his  death  or  his  transportation. 
Some,  indeed,  think  that  it  is  not  merely 
death  and  burial,  but  something  even  beyoi^ 
that.  Certain  it  is,  that  out  of  the  army 
there  prevails  the  worst  possible  opinion  of 
what  is  going  on  within  it.  It  is  not,  we  are 
afraid  it  must  be  conceded,  regarded  by  the 
lower  orders  as  an  honourable  profession,  or 
even  as  a  respectable  trade.  There  are  few 
parents,  among  the  industrious  classes,  ex- 
cept when  some  great  victories  have  raised 
the  nation's  gratitude,  and  swelled  the  chorus 
of  popular  acclamation,  who  experience  any 
feeling  of  exultation  at  the  thought  that  they 
have  children  in  the  army.  They  generally 
shake  their  heads  and  sigh,  looking  upon  the 
fact  as  a  family  misfortune.     Now,  it  is 
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hoped  and  beliered  that  the  New  Enlistment 
Act  will,  in  this  respect  at  least,  work  out  a 
flpreatand  important  change  in  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  people ;  the  army  will  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  tne  last  resort  of  misfortune 
and  misconduct — as  the  refuge  of  men  hope- 
lessly broken  in  fortune,  or  irredeemably 
sunken  in  vice.  Parents  will  direct  the 
thoughts  of  their  children  towards  it,  and 
young  men  will  regard  it  as  an  honourable 
maintenance  for  them  during  the  best  years  of 
their  life,  and  a  certain  provision  for  declining 
age.  Thus  it  is  that  we  shall  draw  into  our 
ranks  a  "better  class"  of  recruits.  We  do  not, 
we  repeat,  want  broken  gentlemen,  or  ruined 
tradesmen — ^they  make  the  worst  soldiers — 
we  want  well-conditioned  members  of  the 
working  classes,  looking  upon  their  connex- 
ion  with  the  army  as  a  privilege  not  as  a  mis- 
fortune— as  a  source  of  pride  and  happiness, 
not  of  shame  and  regret. 

Entering  the  service  under  more  hopeful 
and  encouraging  circumstances,  there  is  a 
far  better  prospect  of  our  recruits  becoming 
good  and  contented  soldiers,  and  as  good  and 
contented  soldiers,  of  their  desiring  at  the 
expiration  of  their  first  period  of  enlistment, 
to  renew  their  contract  with  the  Crown.  Li- 
mited enlistment  alone  would  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things,  and  without  it  no  other 
improvements  would  be  effective ;  but  it  is  not 
upon  limited  enlistment  alone  that  our  army 
reformers  are  now  relying.  The  limitation 
of  the  period  of  service  is  the  first  step,  and 
the  most  important  one  in  the  great  march 
of  military  reform  ;  but,  that  taken,  there  is 
no  thought  of  halting.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  soldier  has  recently  attracted  no 
ordinary  amount  of  public  attention.  The 
evils  which  have  so  long  existed  in  the  army, 
which  have  so  injuriously  afiected  alike  the 
physical  and  moral  wellbeing  of  the  soldier, 
which  have  depressed  him  so  greatly  in  the 
social  scale,  and  rendered  his  life  one  long 
term  of  utter  discomfort,  are  not  likely  to  be 
longer  disregarded.  Some  changes  have 
already  taken  place  ;  and  there  is  a  growing 
inclination  among  thinking  men,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  Parliament,  to  address  them- 
selves earnestly  to  this  great  work  of  Mili- 
tary Reform — a  work  which  it  is  no  sredit 
to  the  nation  to  see  only  just  commenced. 
The  first  ten  years  of  the  new  Enlistment 
Act  will  not  leave  the  soldier  at  their  close 
what  they  found  him  at  their  commence- 
ment. 

We  have  already  out-grown  the  belief  that 
the  soldier  is  a  ruffian  "  to  the  manner  born," 
and  that  it  is  a  hopeless  thing  to  attempt 
to  humanize  him.  In  the  great  march  of 
pnblic  opinion,  the  heresies  of  to-day  be 
oome  the  truths  of  to-morrow,  and  the  "  new 


fangled  doctrines"  which  we  scouted  with 
contempt,  are  accepted  as  commonplaces  of 
general  recoffuition.  There  may  still  be  a 
few  who  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  too 
much  care  will  spoil  the  soldier — that  to 
make  him  a  happier  and  better  member  of 
society  would  be  to  render  him  a  worse  mem- 
ber of  the  army.  There  always  are  men 
behind  the  age  in  which  they  live ;  who 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  every  innovation, 
and  think  ruin  the  only  synonyme  of  reform. 
Such  men  have  been  long  used  to  contem- 
plate the  soldier  in  a  state  of  uttermost  de- 
gradation, and  in  that  state  of  degradation 
would  they  keep  him.  But  the  intelligence  of 
the  country  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of  these 
exploded  notions  or  military  servitude  ;  and 
the  soldier  is  recognised  as  a  man,  with  a 
human  heart  beneath  his  cross-belt,  and  a 
human  brain  beneath  his  forage-cap ;  a  sen- 
tient, reasoning  creature,  with  intellect  and 
aflTections,  a  little  blunted  perhaps  by  the  in- 
durating circumstances  which  have  hitherto 
surrouuded  him,  but  not  so  suppressed  that 
the  action  of  better  influences  may  not  again 
restore  them  to  their  natural  activity. 

Our  great  mistake  hitherto  has  been  that 
we  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  the 
soldier  as  he  is — of  parade.  We  have 
looked  too  much  at  the  pipe-clay.  We 
have  been  too  easily  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sideration that  his  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  well  cleaned — ^that  he  is  well  set  up, 
well  drilled — that  he  stands  stiff  as  a  statue, 
with  eyes  front,  immovable  as  stone ;  that 
he  never  mistakes  his  right  for  his  left,  is 
never  out  of  line,  never  out  of  time,  but 
always  regular  as  clock-work  in  his  motions, 
and  as  steady  as  any  machine.  These  are 
great  things,  we  acknowledge  ;  but  there  is 
— something  else.  The  soldier  is  not  always 
"standing  at  attention" — is  not  always  "  at 
the  shoulder" — is  not  always  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  his  commanding-officer.  It 
is  fitting  that  he  should  turn  out  for  inspec- 
tion without  a  particle  of  fluff  on  his  coat  or 
a  stain  upon  his  accoutrements ;  but  it  would 
be  well  to  think  a  little  more  of  him,  when 
he  has  turned  in  again — ^to  remember  that 
there  is  to  the  soldier  a  barrack-life  as  well 
as  a  parade-life,  and  bethink  ourselves  how 
we  can  render  the  former  as  conducive  as 
possible  to  his  physical  comfort  as  well  as 
to  his  moral  health: 

To  this  end  there  is  nothing  of  more  im- 
portance  than  that  he  should  be  well  housed. 
The  country  is,  by  this  time,  pretty  well 
convinced  that  if  there  be  one  outward  thing 
more  than  another  calculated  to  advance 
the  happiness  and  morality  of  the  people,  it 
is  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in  which 
they  may  obtain  accommodation  for  them- 
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selves  and  families,  without  submitting  to 
every  possible  discomfort,  and  exposing 
themselves  and  all  who  belong  to  them  to 
every  evil  influence  which  can  contagionize 
the  system  and  corrupt  the  heart.  This 
eflbrt  to  create  homes  for  the  people  is  one 
of  the  noblest  movements  of  modern  philan- 
thropy. It  is  to  the  want  of  a  home  that  we 
may  attribute  so  much  of  the  suffering  and 
so  much  of  the  crime  which  are  so  destruc- 
tively rife  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
empire.  Provide  the  soldier,  too,  with  a 
home,  and  see  what  will  be  the  result. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  but 
one  crime  in  the  army.  It  may  put  forth 
many  difierent  ramifications,  but  radically 
it  is  one  and  the  same.  Whether  the  branch 
be  neglect  of  duty,  insubordination,  violence, 
or  dishonesty,  still  the  root  is  drunkenness. 
Look  at  the  character-book  of  every  com- 
pany in  the  service ;  see  the  crimes  which 
are  registered  there. — "  Under  the  influence 
of  liquor"  on  parade — "  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly in  barracks" — "  drunk  and  abusing 
Sergeant  Jones,  or  striking  Corporal  Smith ;" 
here  the  offence  is  directly  recorded.  Then 
how  many  more  follow— disposing  of  his 
kit — being  deficient  of  so  many  articles  of 
regimental  clothing,  and  so  on,  with  drunken- 
ness either  as  cause  or  effect.  What  clean 
character-books  there  would  be  if  it  were 
not  for  the  drink !  But  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
wept  not  to  be  marvelled  over — we  pity 
the  offender  more  than  we  revile  him.  It 
is  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  that 
he  falls  a  victim  to  a  state  of  things  which 
he  cannot,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  amelio- 
rate or  escape. 

It  is  the  same  in  civil  life — men  who 
have  no  homes,  no  domestic  comforts,  no 
sources  of  quiet  enjoyment,  rush  eagerly  to 
the  bottle.  There  are  many  reasons  why, 
in  military  life,  that  great  vortex  should  be 
still  more  attractive,  still  more  perilous — 
why  destruction  should  be  more  rapid  and 
certain.  Thousands  are  ruined  every  year 
— ruined  as  men,  ruined  as  soldiers,  by  the 
absence  of  everything  like  comfort  and 
quietude  in  barracks.  The  wretchedness 
of  barrack-life  is  not  easily  to  be  appreciated 
by  men  who  have  not  tried  it.  To  the 
well-disposed — the  uncorrupted,  it  is  abso- 
lute torment.  From  early  gun- Are  to 
evening  tattoo  it  is  one  long  series  of  annoy- 
ances and  aggravations.  Let  him  do  what 
he  will  he  cannot  find  peace.  Privacy 
there  is  none — tranquillity  there  is  none. 
It  is  all  exposure,  all  noise  ;  all  misery,  all 
demoralization.  There  is  but  one  cure  for 
all — but  one  stimulant  in  his  depression, 
but  one  refuge  in  his  agony.  He  flies  to 
the  bottle ;  he  takes  to  dram-drinking.     He 


gets  what  he  can  from  the  canteen,  and 
something  more  from  less  authorized  sources^ 
His  pay  is  soon  gone ;  he  borrows  at  large 
interest ;  his  credit,  like  his  cash,  is  quickly 
exhausted,  and  then  he  '*  disposes  of  his 
kit."  Punished  for  that,  and  under  heavy- 
stoppages  for  the  replacement  of  the  missing 
articles,  he  pillages  his  comrades,  or  takes 
to  the  highway.  Crime  has  become  an 
excitement  to  him ;  he  braves  all ;  he  cares 
for  nothing.  He  begins  to  think  that,  when 
he  made  his  choice  between  existence  in 
barracks  and  existence  in  a  penal  settle- 
ment, and  decided  in  favour  of  the  former, 
he  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.  So 
he  becomes  a  candidate  for  transportation  ; 
and,  perchance,  he  succeeds.  Some,  how. 
ever,  bent  on  thoughts  of  colonization,  have 
recently  miscalculated  the  chances ;  and 
instead  of  emigrating  to  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
have  been  shot  down  like  dogs.  The  recent 
history  of  the  European  Army  in  India  is 
pregnant  with  examples  of  such  terrible 
mistakes. 

It  would  be  no  such  diflicult  matter  to 
elevate  the  moral  character  of  the  soldier  if 
we  could  keep  him  from  yielding  to  the 
allurements  of  drink.  But  there  is  not 
much  hope  of  this,  so  long  as  we  cast  him 
abroad  upon  the  world,  to  seek  his  pleasure 
out  of  barracks.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
him  at  home.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
home  to  keep  him.  Everything  about  him 
is  public,  exposed,  uncomfortable.  He  may 
lounge  about  on  his  cot,  half-asleep,  and 
half-awake  ]  or  he  may  stroll  about  the 
barra€fk-squarc  ;  or  smoke  a  cheap  cigar  in 
its  vicinity.  But  domestic  enjoyment  is 
utterly  denied  to  him.  Be  he  married  or 
single,  it  is  all  the  same  :  he  has  no  home 
in  barracks.  Hundreds  are  crowded  to- 
gether, with  as  little  regard  to  decency  as 
to  comfort ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
induce  the  soldier  to  spend  his  time  off 
parade  in  quiet,  rational  pursuits ;  he  is  not 
supposed  to  have  the  ordinary  wants  of 
humanity  ;  and  yet  with  everything  against 
him,  with  everything  to  demoralize,  with 
everything  to  drive  him  to  the  bottle,  he  ia 
expected  to  be  infinitely  more  steady  and 
sober  than  men  in  every  other  condition  of 
life.  The  least  unsteadiness  of  gait ;  the 
least  bewilderment  of  manner ;  a  flushing  of 
the  face,  or  a  thickness  of  utterance — and 
the  vigilance  of  the  non-commissioned  officer 
sets  it  down  at  once  to  the  influence  of 
liquor.  He  is  put  through  his  facings;  and 
wo  betide  him  if  he  boggles  at  the  "lefl 
about  three  quarters."  It  is  right  enough 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  him  from 
drinking,  but  there  are  better  ways  of  doing 
it  than  by  putting  him  through  hLi  facings, 
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and  then  sending  him  to  the  guard.  The 
"hangman's  grip"  will,  after  all,  never 
**  keep  the  wretch  in  order."  It  may  sink 
him  lower  and  lower  in  the  abyss  of  destruc- 
tion ;  it  will  never  lend  him  a  saving  hand. 
Neither  extra-guards,  nor  solitary  cells,  nor 
the  cruel  cat,  will  ever  keep  a  man  from 
drinking;  the  more  he  is  punished,  the 
more  utterly  he  is  stript  of  his  self-respect, 
and  the  less  cogent,  therefore,  all  induce- 
ments to  self-denial.  The  sense  of  shame 
is  soon  deadened  within  him,  and  then  his 
descent  is  rapid  and  sure. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  question  to  de- 
termine with  satisfaction  to  the  inquirer  than 
that  of  military  punishments.  Humanity 
writes  page  after  page  upon  one  side ;  ex- 
perience writes  page  after  page  on  the  other, 
and  still  the  question  is  undecided.  The 
new  Enlistment  Act,  it  is  hoped,  will  ren- 
der it  one  of  easier  solution.  The  profli- 
gate personnel  of  the  army  is  always  as- 
serted in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  retain- 
ing the  most  severe  and  intimidating  forms 
of  punishment.  "  Think,"  it  is  said,  **  of  the 
ruffianly  elements  of  the  British  Army — 
think  of  how  the  offscourings  of  society  are 
swept  into  our  ranks ;  and  then  say  whether 
we  can  with  safety  cease  to  hold  the  lash 
m  terrorem  over  them."  By  drawing  into 
our  regiments  a  "  better  class  of  recruits" 
we  shall,  in  a  great  measure,  remove  this 
difficulty ;  and  if  having  gained  their  ser- 
vices in  the  first  instance  without  violence 
or  fraud,  we  can  retain  them  by  good  and 
humanizing  treatment,  we  shall  enectually 
abolish  the  use  of  the  lash,  without  passing 
an  Act  for  the  purpose. 

This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  grand  de- 
sideratum. It  will  satisfy  both  parties. 
The  legal  retention,  and  the  practical  abo- 
Ktton,  of  the  lash,  would  gratify  the  ab- 
stract humanity  of  the  one,  and  the  practi- 
cal-experience of  the  other.  No  one  con- 
tends that  there  is  anything  desirable  in  the 
perpetuation  of  a  brutal  and  degrading 
form  of  punishment ;  and,  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  military  men  themselves — the  very 
men  who  argue  against  the  total  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment — are  those  whose  in- 
ward souls  most  strongly  revolt  against  the 
brutalizing  system,  aim  who  most  desire  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  to  see  the  discipline  of 
the  army  maintained  without  a  resort  to  it ; 
but  experience  has  taught  them  that  there 
are  men  in  every  regiment  whom  it  is  whol- 
ly impossible  to  oontrol  without  violence — 
men  violent  and  brutal  themselves  to  the 
lowest  possible'  degree,  lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame,  stript  of  all  the  noble  attributes  of 
manhood — scarcely  in  one  respect  above  the 
brutes  that  perish,  and  in  many  far,  far  be- 


low them.  Out  of  the  army,  even  candid 
and  unprejudiced  people  are  wont  to  enter- 
tain most  mistaken  opinions  of  the  feeling 
which  obtains  in  the  army  respecting  this 
great  matter  of  corporal  punishment.  The 
necessity  of  its  retention  is  a  source  of  the 
deepest  regret  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
officers  of  the  army.  Personally,  it  is  to 
them  pain  and  misery  past  counting.  There 
is  not  in  all  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  far 
and  near,  a  class  of  men  imbued  with  kind- 
lier sympathies,  with  more  humane  tenden- 
cies, than  the  officers  of  the  British  army. 
It  is,  often  and  often,  with  throes  of  inward 
pain,  which  it  would  be  hard  for  men  not 
subjected  to  such  trials  to  estimate  aright, 
that  the  members  of  Courts-martial,  after 
much  earnest  thought — the  verdict  of  "  guil- 
ty" pronounced — proceed,  one  by  one,  be- 
ginning with  the  youngest  and  most  inexpe- 
riencea  of  the  military  judges,  to  pass  that 
terrible  sentence  of  so  many  lashes  on  the 
bare  back.  And  when  to  this  is  superadded 
the  greater  trial  of  seeing  the  punishment 
inflicted,  as  is  the  case  wherever  an  officer 
sits  in  judgment  upon  a  man  of  his  own  re- 
giment, it  will,  if  we  only  throw  a  little 
heart  into  our  consideration  of  the  matter, 
appear  to  us  plainly  enough,  that  the  mem- 
ber of  that  court-martial,  if  he  be  not  alto- 
gether stone,  must  suffer  acutely,  as  every 
stroke  descends  upon  the  bleeding  back  of 
the  culprit.  The  spectacle  of  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  army  is  one 
which  words  cannot  easily  characterize — 
snch  mingled  feelings  does  it  inspire.  It  is 
solemn  and  di^usting — terrible  and  humili- 
ating.  The  officer  clenches  his  teeth  as  one 
determined  not  to  betray  his  feeling;  the 
soldier  often  clenches  them,  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  anger  and  determination.  Young 
men  are  sometimes  wholly  unable  to  bear 
it.  We  have  seen  newly-recruited  soldiers 
fall  to  the  rear  overcome  by  the  horrors  of 
the  spectacle.  A  punishment-parade  has, 
indeed,  rarely  come  off  without  seeing 
some  of  the  spectators  carried  from  the  ranks 
fainting.  It  is  not  merely  because  the  small 
proportion  of  officers  present  renders  such 
an  occurrence  among  them  nearly  a  hun- 
dredfold less  probable ;  but  because  educa- 
tion imparts  habitual  self-control,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  men  of  a  higher' 
class  of  society,  that  we  have  the  means  of 
recording,  as  the  result  of  some  experience 
that  (fficers^  though  sympathizing  in  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  their  frames  with  the 
agony  endured  by  the  culprit,  seldom  or 
never  give  way,  but  brace  themselves  up 
firirdv  to  witness  it  all  to  the  end.  It  is  a 
fact,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  to 
men  who  have  given  no  thought  to  the  sub- 
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ject,  that  the  members  of  aristooratic  circlet, 
who  have  been  cradled  iu  luxury,  and 
whose  youth  has  been  a  time  of  self-indul- 
gence, do,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  display  a 
mastery  over  themselves,  a  power  of  self- 
endurance,  a  strength  of  will,  and  an 
amount  of  patience,  such  as  we  look  in  vain 
for  anrrang  those  classes  which  have  been 
habituated  to  hardship  from  the  very  hour 
of  their  birth.  The  clubs  and  saloons  of 
London  have  turned  out  the  most  gallant 
and  the  most  enduring  officers  that  have 
ever  faced  an  enemy  in  the  field,  or  under, 
ffone  toil  and  privation  throughout  a  harass- 
ing campaign.  But  these  men,  whatever 
the  amount  of  their  self-control,  do  not  feel 
less  painAilly  the  agony  and  humiliation 
which  they  inflict  upon  their  fellow-man 
and  brother-soldier,  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  Court-martial,  they  write 
down  the  sentence  of  the  lash.  Deeply  do 
they  deplore  the  cruel  necessity  ;  but  they 
feel  that,  however  inhuman  the  punishment, 
there  may  be  worse  inhumanity  behind. 
Under  the  system  of  enlistment  which  has 
too  long  obtained — under  the  system  of  do- 
mestic military  government  which  we  are 
now  only  beginning  to  reform — it  was  felt 
that  the  lash,  however  bad  in  itself,  was  only 
a  necessary  auxiliary — an  evil  part,  as  it 
were,  necessary  to  maintain  the  harmony  of 
an  evil  whole.  There  was  nothing,  they 
knew,  but  downright  brutality  in  the  pu- 
nishment itself;  nothing  but  what  was  most 
sickening  and  most  degrading.  The  form- 
ation of  the  hollow  square^^the  stripping  of 
the  victim — the  cording  of  his  hands — ^the 
mustering  of  the  trumpeters  or  drummers — 
their  peeling  for  the  work — the  fingering  of 
the  cat  by  the  first  executioner,  preparing 
to  deliver  his  twenty-five — ^the  descent  of 
the  first  stroke — the  slow  counting  of  the 
lashes — the  periodical  "  stop" — ^the  stepping 
in  of  the  new  man — and  then,  worst  of  all, 
the  terrible  laceration  of  the  back  of  the 
victim  ;  as,  lash  following  lash,  swollen  and 
discoloured  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the 
loins,  the  white  flesh  of  the  culprit  becomes 
one  dreadful  mass  of  purple  jelly — it  is  a 
sight  so  sickening,  even  in  the  retrospect, 
that  we  would  fain  turn  away  from  its 
contemplation.*     There  is  nothing  that  can 


*  The  amount  of  sufTering  inflicted  upon  the  cul- 
prit  rariet  much  with  variety  of  constitutions  and 
t€m|>eraments.  Some  are  unable  to  bear  the  in- 
fliction even  of  a  hundred  lashee;  the  surgeon 
steps  in  before  half  the  sentence  is  carried  into 
eflect.  Others  will  bear  several  hundreds*  without 
a  cry  or  a  groan,  clenching  between  their  teeth  a 
piece  of  Indian  rubber,  or  some  more  resitting  sub- 
stance, and  quietly»  when  the  punishment  is  over, 
putting  on  their  shirts  and  jackets  without  assist- 


be  advanced  against  oorpond  panishiiieat 
of  more  ibrc«  and  cogency  than  the  simple 
&ct,  that  for  the  oflences  of  one  guilty  mas 
so  many  innocent  are  ooodemiiea  to  sufl^. 
The  length  of  these  terrible  puaishmont- 
parades  has  now  been  greatly  diminished  ; 
the  legal  number  of  lashes  that  can  be  in- 
flicled  by  Ck>urt.martial  of  any  description 
has,  indeed,  been  reduced  to  so  low  a  figure 
that  military  judges  are  unwilling  to  inflict 
the  punishment  upon  the  gro&aer  class  of 
delinquents  (and  upon  none  others  ought  it 
ever  to  be  inflicted),  except  as  an  addendum 
to  another  penalty.  And  it  must,  we  fear, 
be  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  the  limitation  of 
corporal  punishment  has  forced  our  military 
tribunals,  in  some  instances  at  least,  to  faU 
back  upon  capital  punishment;  and  the 
backs  of  our  soldiers  have  been  spared  at 
the  expense  of  their  lives. 

If  we  could  have  abolished  the  penalty  of 


ance,  and  walking  off  to  the  hospital,  whistling  a 
tune  as  they  go.  Private  Somerville,  in  his  "  Au- 
tobiography,** has  ^iven  us  a  minutely  detailed  ac-> 
count  of  the  suflerings  he  endured  under  the  lash. 
When  the  first  stroke  descended,  he  says,  **  I  felt 
an  astounding  sensation  between  the  shoulders,  nU" 
der  my  neck,  which  went  to  my  toe-nails  in  one 
direction,  my  finger-nails  in  another,  and  stung  nMi 
to  the  heart  as  if  a  knife  had  gone  through  taf 
body  !"  When  the  second  lash  was  delivered,  hi 
'*  thought  the  former  stroke  was  sweet  and  aj^ea- 
ble  compared  with  that  one  ;**  and  as  the  farrier 
proceeded,  he  **  felt  his  flesh  quiver  in  every  aerve* 
from  the  scalp  of  the  head  to  the  toe-nails.**  As 
the  cruel  work  went  on,  he  writes,  with  a  vivS 
reeollection  of  the  past  agony,  *'  the  pain  in  the 
lungs  was  more  severe  than  on  my  back.  I  felt  as 
if  1  would  burst  in  the  internal  parts  of  my  body. 
*  *  *  I  detected  myself  once  giving  soraethias 
like  a  groan,  and  to  prevent  its  Utterance  again,  I 
shut  my  tongue  between  m^r  teeth,  held  it  there, 
and  bit  it  almost  in  two  pieces.  What  with  the 
blood  f^om  ray  tongue  and  my  lips,  which  I  had 
also  bitten,  and  the  blood  from  my  lungs,  or  sodae 
other  internal  part  ruptured  by  the  writhing  agoQj« 
I  was  almost  choked  and  became  black  in  the  face.** 
After  receiving  a  hundred  lashes,  Somerville  Was 
taken  down.  The  case,  owii^  to  circumstances 
with  which  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  proba* 
bly  familiar,  created  considerable  sensation  at  the 
time.  The  more  recent  case  of  Private  White, 
who  was  flogged  at  Hounsiow,  and  who  did  not 
long  survive  the  punishment,  has  also  acquired 
considerable  notoriety  from  the  mc^lancholy  circimi- 
stances  by  which  it  was  attended.  But  neither  in 
the  one  case  iior  the  other  was  the  punishment  in- 
flicted comparatively  severe.  In  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  the  first,  there  was  much  that  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  without  unqualified  con* 
demnation  ;  but  in  the  last,  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  the  virulence  with  which  the  army  authori- 
ties were  assailed.  It  was  an  unto^'ard  event 
which  might  have  folL>wed  the  infliction  of  any 
other  description  of  punishment ;  and  the  raaaav 
in  which  the  whole  case  was  ptejudged,  and  the 
inquiry  into  its  circumstances  condfucted,  was  any* 
thing  but  creditable  to  the  public  fnoctionarM 
concerned,  and  the  section  of  the  public  and  the 
press  which  abetted  thett. 
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the  lash,  not  by  renderiog  it  an  illegal,  but 
an  uncalled-for  punishment,  how  much 
more  should  we  have  accomplished.  Crime 
has  not  diminished  in  the  army.  There  has 
been  nothing  to  cause  its  diminution.  Hi- 
therto everything  has  been  against  the  sol- 
dier— everything  has  retarded  bis  moral 
advancement.  The  best  feelings  of  his  na- 
ture have  been  crushed  within  him ;  if  he 
has  been  found  evil,  he  has  been  kept  so — 
if  not,  he  has  been  made  so;  but  we  are 
now  hoping  for  better  things.  We  are  think- 
ing more  of  the  comforts  of  the  soldier ;  we 
are  thinking  whether  we  cannot  treat  him 
better,  and,  in  the  first  plaoe,  whether  we 
cannot  house  him  better.  It  is  the  absence, 
we  have  said,  of  all  household  comforts  that 
drives  the  soldier  to  the  bottle.  It  will  ne- 
ver do,  having  drawn  into  the  ranks  a  better 
class  of  recruits  by  the  attractions  of  the 
Limited  Enlistment  Act,  to  disgust  him  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career — ^to  show  him 
how  wretched  a  life  is  that  upon  which  he 
has  entered.  Our  barracks  are  stately 
buildings,  viewed  from  a  distance  ;  but  how 
wretched  are  they  within  ;  how  limited  is 
their  acoommodation ;  how  total  is  the  dis- 
regard of  all  decency,  as  of  all  comfort, 
manifest  in  their  internal  arrangements  ? 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  did  good  service  when 
he  brought  this  important  subject  last  year 
to  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  the  country 
— pointing  out  that  in  small  barrack-rooms 
of  82  or  33  feet  by  20  broad  and  12  feet 
high,  twenty  men  were  often  housed  toge- 
ther, eating,  drinking,  sleeping  there— <ioing 
everything  but  exercise  ;  then  showing  that 
these  barrack-rooms  were  often  the  scenes 
of  great  immorality  and  indecency,  there 
not  being  *^  the  smallest  provision  for  mar- 
ried men,  who  with  their  wives  were  oflen 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  nine- 
teen other  men  !  * '  "  The  women,  indeed," 
he  said,  "  were  oflen  cof^inedin  that  room." 
There  may  be  less  dirt,  less  putrid  effluvia 
in  these  barrack-rooms  than  in  those  wretch- 
ed tenements  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  large 
towns,  which  have  attracted  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  Sanitary  Commissioners  and 
philanthropic  individuals;  but  the  crowding 
together  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  our  sol- 
diery is  as  wretched  and  demoralizing  as  in 
the  worst  purlieus  of  the  most  over-peopled 
city  in  the  empire.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
pomted  out  to  the  House  that  in  many  of  our 
barrack-rooms  there  is  only  a  space  of  nine 
inches  between  the  bottoms  of  the  beds  and 
the  tables  on  which  the  soldiers  dined.  The 
space  between  these  beds  is  oflen  no  more 
than  five  inches,  but  to  allow  more  room  for 
getting  in  and  out,  two  of  these  narrow  cots 


are  pushed  closely  together.  And  thus 
herding  in  these  wretched  rooms,  the  soldier 
is  compelled,  if  he  would  stay  at  home  at 
all,  to  spend  his  time  off  parade.  What 
sort  of  enjoyment  has  he  1  The  best  friend, 
in  all  human  probability,  which  he  can  find 
there,  is  sleep ;  but  even  that  is  denied  to 
him.  There  are  half-a-dozen  men  in  the 
room  talking  together — boisterously  you 
may  be  sure — blasphemously  and  indecently 
it  is  more  than  probable.  Reading  is  out  of 
the  question.  There  is  too  much  noise — too 
much  practical  joking  going  on.  He  is  in 
an  atmosphere  of  disquiet :  he  can  do  no» 
thing.  Day  follows  day,  and  still  the  same 
weariness — still  the  same  idle  efforts  to  kill 
time.  All  his  faculties  run  to  waste — all 
his  moral  sensibilities  are  blunted :  the 
vicious  are  there  to  tempt  him,  and  he  is 
tempted  ;  he  finds  a  home  in  the  canteen  or 
in  worse  places,  and  in  spite  of  the  best  reso- 
lutions at  starting,  soon  stumbles  into  the 
pit.* 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  has  dealt  with  this  subject 
of  Army  Reform  ffenerally  in  a  spirit  of 
high-toned  philanthropy  ;  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  when  he  alleges  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  extension  of  barrack-accom- 
modation that  "  if  men  were  accustomed  to 
all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  exten- 
sive barracks,  they  would  not  without  dis- 
content subject  themselves  to  more  con^ 
tracted  and  narrower  abodes  when  circum- 
stances might  render  it  necessary  that  they 
should  do  so."  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
greatest  possible  mistake ;  we  believe,  in- 


*  The  same  disregard  to  the  comfort  of  our 
soldiers  as  is  shown  m  the  matter  of  barrack-ac- 
commodation, is  exhibited  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  ship  them  on  board  our  transports  for  foreign 
service.  Let  us  take  one  example  of  many  : — 
**  The  cold  and  discomfort  of  ship-board,"  writes 
Captain  Fane  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  *  Five 
Years  in  India,*  **  seemed  to  please  our  men  as 
little  as  their  officers,  and  though  on  our  first  em- 
barkation we  had  not  lost  a  man,  and  all  seemed 
cheerful  at  the  thought  of  foreign  service,  yet,  af- 
ter the  experience  they  had  already  had,  we  found 
that  many  declined  a  second  trial ;  and  thovgh 
some  were  again  brought  back,  still  our  muster- 
rolls  at  our  second  embarkation  on  the  4th  January, 
wanted  several  of  their  usual  complement,  from 
desertion.  Poor  fellows  !  one  could  not  blame 
them,  for  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  comfort  and  convenience  by 
the  Transport  Board.  Instead  of  their  deck  being 
filled  with  hammocks,  which  could  be  taken  down 
during  the  day,  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  free" 
circulation  of  air,  the  place  had  been  blocked  w^ 
with  what  ate  termed  berthe  or  standing  bed-places;- 
which  made  it  far  more  difficult  to  keep  the  plac« 
clean,  and  contributed  neither  to  the  comfort  nor 
convenience  of  its  occupants.**  This  is  a  very  rni- 
dercharffed  picture  of  the  misery  to  be  encountetsdl 
on  board  every  crowded  transport-ship  espectaily 
in  the  tropics. 
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deed,  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  proposition 
here  set  down  would  be  found,  when  tried, 
to  represent  the  fact.  Nothing  reconciles 
men  so  much  to  necessary  hardships  and 
privations,  as  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
not,  and  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be, 
subjected  to  un-neccssary  hardships  and 
privations.  Only  give  men  confidence  in 
the  desire  of  their  superiors  to  inflict  no  un- 
necessary  sufferings  upon  them,  and  they 
will  bear  cheerfully  those  sufferings  which 
they  know  to  be  inevitable.  The  recollec- 
tion of  past  benefits  is  the  best  guarantee  to 
them  that  their  happiness  is  not  disregarded. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  less  calculated  to 
maintain  a  contented  spirit  throughout  the 
army,  than  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  at  War.  It 
surely  is  not  by  keeping  our  soldiers  in  a 
state  of  habitual  discomfort  that  we  can  best 
preserve  them  from  discontent. 

It  was  much  more  to  the  poiht — much 
more  like  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  when  he  said  that 
the  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  we  are  now 
arriving  at  a  time  when  it  was  expected  that 
the  progress  of  improvement  should  not  be 
stayed  in  any  quarter ;  and  admitted  that 
"  considering  the  progress  of  civilization, 
there  was  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
crowded  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
kept  in  some  of  the  barracks."  Yes,  indeed, 
there  is  much  fault  to  be  found — there  is 
every  fault  to  be  found ;  and  mere  financial 
considerations,  conclusive  as  they  of^en  are, 
cannot  deter  us  from  thinking  that  this  mat- 
ter pf  barrack-accommodation  ought  to  en- 
gage the  earnest  and  immediate  attention  of 
Government.  The  whole  country  is  crying 
out  for  better  dwelling-places  for  the  labour- 
ing poor ;  and  shall  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  supposed  to  be  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  Government,  be  lefl  to  herd 
together  as  wretchedly  and  indecently  as 
the  most  miserable  paupers  in  our  over- 
crowded towns?  Talk  as  we  may  about 
the  cost  of  erecting  barracks — and  under  the 
present  system  of  Ordnance-erection  the  ex- 
pense we  know  is  grievous — there  is  no  real 
economy  in  housing  the  soldier  badly.  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  last  year,  in  the  couvse  of 
the  interesting  debates  on  Army  Reform  to 
which  we  have  several  times  alluded,  said, 
that  he  could  assert,  **  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  Government  increased 
their  pension-list  more  by  their  neglect  of 
the  health  of  the  troops  in  barracks,  than 
the  expenditure  necessary  for  their  improve- 
ment would  amount  to ;"  aad  we  believe 
that  nothing  was  ever  uttered  with  mora 
truth. 

But  we  have  the  assurance  of  Giovem- 
ment  that  the  subject  of  barrack-accommo- 


dation, and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
admitted  wants  of  the  married  soldier,  will 
be  duly  considered,  and  that  all  that  can 
be  done  in  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  country,  will  be  done  to  increase  tbe 
comforts,  and  improve  the  moral  condition 
of  the  British   soldier.     We  are  aware  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  their  path — we 
know  what  is  the  outcry  for  a  diminution  of 
military   expenditure.      The  very   men — 
men  whose  philanthropy  we  do  not  question, 
and  whose  sincerity  we  do  not  doubt — who 
talk  most  fluentlv  about  the  blessings  which 
may  be  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  by  erecting 
for  them  comfortable  homes — homes  which 
will  have  the  eBTect  of  keeping  the  parent 
from  the  beer- shop,  and  the  child  from  the 
pavement — would  grudge  the  public  nrKwaey 
spent  upon  the  extension  and  improvennent 
of  barracks,  as  though  the  soldier  were  noc 
a  fellow-creature,   beset  by  equal  (and  in 
truth,  he  is  by  far  greater)  temptations,  and 
equally  to  be  rescued  from  vice,  by  provid- 
ing him  with  a  comfoilable  home,     het  u& 
diminish  our  military  expenditure  if  we  can. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  can  di- 
minish  it  in  this  way.     It  would  be  but  a 
penny-wise  and   pound-foolish  economy  to 
deprive  the  soldier  of  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing his  health,  and  retaining  his  respecta- 
bility.     The   world  is,  we  hope,  beginning 
to  recognise  truths  such  as  these  in  civu 
matters,  and  it  will  not  be  long,  we  hope, 
before  it  duly  applies  them  to  the  aflfairs  of 
the  army.     We  may  spend  something  leas 
on  military  prisons  and  military  hospitals  if 
we  spend  something  more  on  military  bar- 
racks.    It   costs  something  to  make  a  sol- 
dier; and  having  made  him,  the  best  thing   . 
we  can  do  is  to  keep  him  as  long  as  we 
can. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  outcry  against  military  expenditure, 
there  never  was  a  time  at  which  a  greater 
disposition  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
soldier  existed  among  all  classes  of  the  in- 
quiring and  reflecting  public.  The  finest 
army  in  the  world  has  hitherto  heea  no  cre- 
dit to  us  as  a  moral,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  to  us  as  a  military  nation.  But  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  propitious.  There  are 
better  days  in  store  for  the  soldier.  Whilst 
we  are  rescuing  other  classes  from  perdition, 
we  shall  not  leave  the  soldier  to  perish. 
Every  year  will  see  some  addition  to  his 
physical  comforts — ^to  his  means  of  moral 
improvement.  "  I  see  no  good  reason,'' 
said  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  '*  why  the  canteen- 
room  might  not  be  converted  into  a  reading- 
room,  in  which  the  soldier  might  profitamy 
engage  his  leisure  hours."  Only  give 
him  the  means  of  profitably  engaging  his 
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leisure  hours,  and  see  what  he  will  become. 
It  is  because  he  has  not  the  means  of  profit- 
ably engaging  his  leisure  hours  that  he  is 
what  he  is — a  reproach  to  a  Christian  Go- 
vernment. 

And,  indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  every 
prospect  of  a  speedy  amelioration  in  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  British  soldier.  We 
have  no  fear  of  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act 
draining  the  army  of  its  old  soldiers.  Be- 
fore it  can  take  efiect  we  shall  have  drawn 
into  our  ranks  men  whom  it  will  be  worth 
our  while  to  keep  there,  and  who  will  find, 
as  time  advances,  that  their  position  in  the 
army  is  worth  keeping.  The  period  we 
hope  is  not  far  distant  when  English  soldiers 
will  consider  that  no  greater  punishment  can 
be  inflicted  upon  them  than  a  silent  dismissal 
from  the  service.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  feel- 
ing in  the  native  army  of  the  East  India 
Company.  "  The  dismissal  of  a  man  from 
such  a  service  as  this,"  said  an  old  native 
Soubahdar  to  a  British  officer,  "distresses 
not  only  him,  but  all  his  relations  in  the 
higher  grades,  who  know  how  much  of  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  his  family  depend 
upon  his  remaining  and  advancing  in  it; 
and  they  all  try  to  make  their  young  friends 
behave  as  they  ought  to  do.  We  cannot 
achieve  all  this  in  the  British  army,  because, 
in  a  country  wh^e  provisions  are  so  highly 
priced,  we  cannot  pay  the  soldier  as  we  can 
in  India,  so  much  in  excess  of  his  necessary 
expenditure — we  cannot  supply  him  with 
the  means  of  providing  for  a  distant  family. 
But  much  would  be  done  if  we  could  only 
teach  him,  and  all  connected  with  him,  that 
it  is  an  honour  to  serve  the  Crown — an 
honour  to  bear  the  name  of  a  soldier,  and 
that  the  more  members  of  a  family  are  so 
connected  with  the  State  the  more  that  family 
is  ennobled. 

"  No  man,"  writes  Colonel  Sleemnn — an  oflS- 
c«r  of  the  Company's  army,  whose  successful 
exertions  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee  have 
not  yet  been  adequately  rewarded,  "  can  have  a 
higher  sense  (than  the  native  soldiers  of  the 
Company)  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  State 
tliat  employs  them,  or  whose  salt  they  eat,  nor 
can  any  men  set  less  value  upon  life  when  the 
service  of  that  State  requires  that  it  shall  be 
risked  or  sacrificed.  No  persons  are  brought  up 
with  more  deference  for  parents.  In  no  family  from 
which  we  draw  our  recruits  is  a  son,  through  infan- 
cy, boyhood,  or  youth,  heard  to  utter  a  disrespect- 
n\  word  to  his  parents.  Such  a  word  from  a  son 
to  his  parents  would  shoek  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  community  in  whieh  the  family  resides,  and 
the  offending  member  would  be  visited  with 
their  highest  indignation.  When  the  father  dies 
the  eldest  son  takes  his  place,  and  receives  the 
same  marks  of  respect — ^the  same  entire  confi- 
dence and  deference  at  the  father.    If  he  be  a 
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soldier  in  a  distant  land,  and  can  afford  to  do  so, 
he  resigns  the  service  and  returns  home,  to  take 
iris  post  at  the  head  of  the  family.  If  he  cannot 
afford  to  resign — if  the  family  still  want  the  aid 
of  his  regular  monthly  pay,  he  remains  with  his 
regiment,  and  denies  himself  many  of  the  per- 
sonal comforts  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  that  he 
may  increase  his  contribution  to  the  general 
stock.  ♦  *  The  knowledge  that  any 
neglect  of  the  duty  they  owe  their  distant  fkmlL 
lies  will  be  immediately  visited  by  the  odium  of 
their  native  oflicers  and  brother  soldiers,  and 
ultimately  communicated  to  the  heads  of  these 
famUies,  acts  as  a  salutary  check  upon  their  con- 
duct; and  I  believe  that  there  is  hardly  a  native 
regiment  in  the  service  in  which  the  twenty 
drummers,  who  are  Christians,  and  have  their 
families  with  the  regiment,  do  not  cause  more 
trouble  than  the  whole  eight  hundred  Sepahees.** 

Such  is  the  picture,  drawn  by  a  compe- 
tent  authority,  of  the  morale  of  the  native 
army  in  India.  It  is  a  truly  voluntary  ser- 
vice. There  is  no  fraud,  no  violence  prac- 
tised to  recruit  it.  Men  of  good  family  and 
good  character  enter  the  ranks  with  pride, 
with  pride  do  they  remain  there,  with  pride 
too  they  see  in  old  age  their  sons  taking  their 
place.  They  are  but  poor  heathens,  for  the 
most  part  uneducated ;  and  yet  our  Chris- 
tian England  can  boast  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  retired  Indian  soldier  sits  in  the 
shade  before  his  cottage  door,  speaks  with 
gratitude  of  the  Company  Bahaudoor,  boasts 
of  his  services,  and  inspires  his  sons  with 
zeal  to  follow  the  same  honourable  career. 
He  is  in  his  new  state  of  being  the  most 
loyal  of  subjects.  He  has  been  well  paid 
during  the  best  years  of  his  manhood,  and 
in  his  old  age  he  is  well  pensioned.  There 
might  be  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  ; 
but  of  such  men  the  State  would  not  be 
afraid.  But  we,  in  this  Christian,  loyal 
England,  are  talking  with  alarm  of  the  dan- 
gerous  efTects  which  might  result  from  the 
intermixture  of  the  military  elements  with 
the  great  mass  of  social  life.  Can  we  with 
safety,  it  is  asked,  so  leaven  the  lump? 
That  remains,  indeed,  to  be  shown.  The  re- 
sult will  be  good  or  evil,  as  we  choose  to  make 
it.  If  by  neglect  and  ill-treatment  we  turn 
the  discharged  soldier  into  a  bandit,  there 
will  doubtless  be  danger  in  the  dispersion 
over  the  country  of  so  many  bitter  enemies 
of  the  State.  But  what  lamentable  confes- 
sion of  weakness — we  might  almost  write  of 
wickedness — is  there  in  this  declaration  of 
fear  !  If  we  only  do  our  duty  to  the  soldier 
whilst  in  harness,  he  will,  when  released 
from  his  military  bonds,  be  the  best  friend 
of  the  State — a  willing,  an  able,  an  active 
ally  in  times  of  popular  commotion.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  treatment  we  give  him.  If 
we  turn  the  soldier  out  of  the  army,  at  the 
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expiration  of  the  first  ten  years  of  service, 
disgraced,  branded,  beaten — writhing  under 
a  sense  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  him,  nr)ind- 
ful  of  a  long  series  of  petty  humiliations  and 
corroding  discomforts,  with  nothing  to  be 
thankful  for,  with  everything  to  resent,  a 
manumitted  slave,  burning  with  an  unap- 
peasable desire  to  revenge  himself  upon  his 
late  masters — we  shall,  doubtless,  find  in  the 
hour  of  peril  that  the  **  bloody  instructions" 
which  he  has  derived  from  us  will  "  return 
to  plague  the  inventor.*'  It  would  be  only 
fitting  retribution  if  such  were  to  be  the  case. 
But  the  remedy,  or  rather  the  prevention,  is 
in  our  own  hands.  We  have  but  to  do  sim- 
ple justice  to  the  soldier,  and  in  the  hour  of 
trouble  we  shall  find  in  our  time-expired 
men  the  best  safeguards  of  the  empire.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  more  serviceable  in  the 
hour  of  threatened  revolution  than  the  loy- 
alty of  some  thousands  of  time-expired  sol- 
diers, mixing  here  and  there  with  the  civil 
elements  of  society,  thankful  for  past  bene- 
fits received,  and  hopeful  of  future  advanta- 
ges— the  most  cogent  source  of  worldly  gra- 
titude— under  a  system  calculated  to  retain 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  all  who  have 
rendered  service  to  the  State.  And  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  no  such  diffi- 
cult achievement.  The  power  is  in  our 
hands  to  retain  the  life-loyalty  of  the  soldier, 
if  we  would  only  exercise  it  in  a  thoughtful 
and  sympathizing  spirit. 

It  was  stated  last  year,  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
there  are  in  our  police  forces  no  men  so 
steady  and  well-conducted  as  those  who  have 
served  in  the  army.  And  it  will  at  once 
suggest  itself  to  every  mind  that  there  could 
be  no  better  means  of  securing  the  life-long 
affections  of  those  who  have  once  worn  her 
Majesty's  uniform  than  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  civil  employment.  The  subject 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  army-reform- 
ers, and  there  are  grounds  to  hope  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance  estimates,  before  closing  its  la- 
bours, will  take  the  matter  into  its  considera- 
tion. Sir  H.  Verney,  in  the  month  of  March, 
made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  effect  *^  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance  estimates,  to  consider  whether  the 
character  of  the  army  and  navy  might  not 
be  elevated  by  the  more  frequent  employ, 
meut  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  who 
are  duly  qualified,  in  subordinate  offices  of 
various  public  departments — for  instance, 
in  the  customs  and  excise  offices,  under  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Horse-guards,  dock-yards, 
victualling-yards,  arsenals,  &c.,  so  that  ad- 
ditional prospect  of  reward  for  meritorious 


conduct  might  be  held  out  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  that  during  their  employment  a 
portion  of  their  pensions  might  be  saved  to 
the  country."  The  motion  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn ;  but  the  matter  is  one 
which,  in  connexion  both  with  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  soldier  whilst  in  the  ranks,  and 
his  loyalty  on  retirement,  is  worthy  of  the 
deepest  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  elevation  of  the  military  profession. 

The  two  objections  which  have  been  urged 
most  strenuously  against  the  Limited  En- 
listment Act  are,  that  it  will  drain  the  army 
of  its  most  experienced  soldiers,  and  that  it 
will  fill  with  dongerous  subjects  the  ranks 
of  civil  life.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  if  attended  with  those  other  reforms, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  to  the  prosecution  of  which 
many  able  and  influential  men  are  devoting 
their  best  energies,  the  result  will  be  the 
very  reverse  of  that  anticipated  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure.  Let  us  suppose  the 
character  of  tlie  soldier  to  be  unchanged  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years ;  let  us  sup- 
pose the  new  Act  to  have  drawn  into  the 
ranks  no  '*  better  class"  of  men ;  let  us 
suppose  that  the  cause  of  military  reform 
makes  no  progress  ;  that  nothing  is  done  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  soldier ;  to 
elevate  his  character,  to  enhance  his  com- 
forts, and  to  excite  his  gratitude;  let  us 
suppose  that  the  next  ten  years  are  years  of 
utter  inactivity,  leaving  the  army  at  the  end 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  found  it  at 
the  beginning ;  and  nothing  seems  more 
probable  than  that  our  old  soldiers  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  Act  to  convert  them- 
selves into  bad  citizens.  But  we  anticipate 
no  such  stagnation  in  the  tide  of  human 
affairs.  The  country  is  now  more  than  ever 
sensible  of  its  duties  to  the  men  who  fight 
our  battles  in  war,  and  protect  our  property 
in  peace.  Military  reform  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  increased  military  expendi- 
ture— nay,  the  most  important  changes  are 
those  which  will  be  attended  with  a  considera* 
ble  financial  saving  to  the  State.  It  is  the 
best  economy  to  take  good  care  of  the  sol- 
dier. The  better  we  treat  him  the  more 
money  we  shall  save.  The  country  will 
readily  recognise  this  truth ;  and  every  year 
will  take  deeper  and  deeper  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  soldier.  There  is  no  chance 
of  Army  Reform  halting  on  its  present  ground  ' 
— it  is  even  now  at  the  quick-march,  the 
quick  will  soon  become  a  double ;  and  they 
who  now  anticipate  all  manner  of  perilous 
consequences — ^the  veterans  of  the  old 
school,  who  love  not  "  new-fangled  changes'* 
— will,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  which  Heaven 
grant  they  may  live  to  see,  gratefully  ac« 
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knowledge  that  right  in  principle,  so  also 
safe  in  practice,  is  this  system  of  Limited 
Enlistment. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Rtminiscences  of  Daniel  O'- 
Connell.  By  a  Munster  Farmer.  Lon- 
don. 

2.  The  Nation.     Dublin,  1848. 

3.  The  Irish  Felon.     Dublin,  1848. 

4.  A  LeUerfrom  one  of  the  Special  Consta- 
bles in  London  on  the  late  occasion  of  their 
being  called  out  to  keep  the  Peace.  Lon- 
don, 1848. 

5.  Life  and  Times  of  Aodh  O'Neil.  By 
John  Mitchel.     Dublin,  1845. 

In  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had 
the  progress  of  improvement  been  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  in  Ireland  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  Tn  all  that  constitutes  material 
wealth — in  all  that  can  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  Political  Economist,  the  in- 
crease was  such  as  no  nation  had  ever  be- 
fore exhibited.  In  habits,  in  feelings,  in  sood 
conduct,  general  society  had  advanced  be- 
yond what  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
hoped.  Its  higher  ranks  were  not,  perhaps, 
superior  in  accomplishments  to  the  Charle- 
monts  and  Dalies  of  the  last  century,  but  it 
is  some  evidence  of  the  progressive  civiliza- 
tion of  the  general  body  of  society,  that  in 
our  time,  no  man,  of  whatever  class,  has 
stood  out  in  the  distinct  prominence  of  the 
Heroes  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  men 
who  in  our  day  have  appeared  in  Ireland, 
have  been,  one  and  all,  of  smaller  size— of 
mere  human  dimensions.  Great  men,  no 
doubt,  though  magnified  somewhat  beyond 
their  proper  greatness,  were  these  sons  of 
Irish  earth — sons,  too,  of  the  Saxon  of  the 
third  or  fourth  generation — 

**  Gi&nt  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels  f 

— for,  whatever  be  the  destinies  of  Ireland, 
no  sophistry  can  alter  or  evade  the  fact,  that 
no  distinct  claim  can  be  made  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  population  on  the  score  of  an  ori- 
ginal difference  of  race,  or,  if  a  distinction 
be  insisted  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
through  almost  the  entire  island  the  blood 
of  4he  British  settlers  predominates  In 
Grattan's  glowing  panegyric*  they  still  live 


*Orattan'8  "Answer  to  Lord  Cltre,**  Dablin. 
1800.  The  pftMaget  to  which  we  particularly  re- 
fer may  also  be  foniid  in  Curran's  "  Life  of  Cur- 
ran,'*  vol.  i. 


— ^these  men  of  1782 — the  lights  of  what  was 
called  the  Irish  Parliament — Malone,  Pery, 
Brownlow,  Osborne,  Flood,  Burgh,  Daly, 
Forbes.  "  I  attribute,"  says  Grattan,  « to 
this  constellation  of  great  men,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  privileges  of  your  country,  and 
I  attribute  such  a  generation  of  men  to  the 
residence  of  your  Parliament."  We  feel  no 
surprise  that  the  imaginations  of  younfi;  and 
ardent  men  should  seek  to  create  again  the 
glorious  phantom  of  a  nation.  The  scenes 
of  1843  in  Ireland  were,  in  their  way,  very 
remarkable.  O'Connell,  as  if  stung  by  in- 
sanity, went  from  place  to  place^  congregat- 
ing thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  listen 
to  declamation  so  vague  that  one  solitary 
sentence  of  all  that  he  then  uttered,  though 
printed  in  every  newspaper  in  the  empire, 
and  though  commented  upon  by  the  Crown 
lawyers — a  class  of  critics  who  are  not  like- 
ly to  allow  any  one  word  of  the  text  which 
they  undertake  to  illustrate  to  be  robbed  of 
any  part  of  its  force — has  not  fixed  itself  in 
the  public  mind.  Yet  this  very  vagueness 
rendered  it  more  likely  to  blend  with  what- 
ever hopes  and  aspirations,  indefinite  and 
unlimited,  were  antecedently  indulged  by 
his  hearers.  The  spring,  and  summer,  and 
autumn  of  that  year  were  a  time  of  unusual 
beauty.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  believe  that 
O'Connell  was  both  serious  and  sane — either 
he  might  have  been— consistently  with  his 
conduct  during  that  strange  year ;  the  won- 
derful  old  man  had  at  all  times  great  elasti- 
city of  spirits,  and  the  thousands  round  him 
and  Tom  Steele  at  his  side  kept  him  in  good 
humour  with  himself.  He  almost  felt 
amused  at  his  power  over  those  assemblages. 
At  a  public  dinner,  after  the  first  of  the 
meetings,  he  said — "  When  I  think  of  the 
multitudes  by  whom  I  have  been  surrounded 
to-day,  and  the  bright  eyes  that  looked  on 
me,  the  elasticity  of  spirits  that  was  there — 
when  I  beheld  on  one  side  those  smiles  and 
female  loveliness,  and  on  the  other  those  re- 
verend gentlemen  bringing  benedictions,  I 
will  ask  the  men  of  Mealh — will  they  be 
slaves  V  On  another  of  those  occasions  a 
French  gentleman  asked  O'Connell  how  was 
it  that  such  multitudes  preserved  such  per- 
feet  order  ?  "  It  would,  replied  he,  with  a 
complacent  and  half-supercilious  smile,  <*  be 
impossible  in  any  other  part  of  the  inhabited 
globe  ;  but,  you  know,  the  Irish  are  the  po- 
litest  of  all  people."  Nothing  could  be  more 
perfect  than  O'Connell's  exuberant  cheer- 
fulness,  through  this  almost  royal  progress 
from  place  to  place — waging  the  war  of 
words  with  the  rirbofg,  and  the  Dane,  and 
the  Saxon.  The  Government  at  first  looked 
on  at  these  strange  demonstrations,  doirg 
little  more  than  m>m  time  to  time  corre« 
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spondiDg  with  Justices  of  the  peace — who 
from  love  or  fear  attended  the  meetings — in 
official  letters,  which  for  the  most  part  avoid- 
ed  any  distinct  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
moot  point — of  whether  such  meetings  were 
in  themselves  violations  of  the  law — admit- 
ting that  the  expression  of  opinion,  on  either 
side  of  the  question,  by  a  magistrate,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  an  oflence,  but  insisting 
that,  whether  assemblages  so  large  as  to  sug- 
gest reasonable  apprehensions  for  the  public 
peace  were  legal  or  not,  no  Government  op- 
posing Repeal  could  allow  persons  to  remain 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace  who  went  to 
Repeal  meetings,  and  on  these  grounds  dis- 
missing, or  being  dismissed  by  the  magis- 
trates— for  these  gentlemen  seemed  many  of 
them  impatient  for  the  martyr's  crown. 
Winter  came,  and  with  winter  the  State  pro- 
secutions of  O'Connell  and  others  for  a  con- 
spiracy of  which  it  is  scarce  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  guilt,  if  it  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  injury  done  to  the  country.  Our 
estimate  of  crime  ought,  however,  in  no  case 
to  be  determined  exclusively  by  our  opinion 
of  the  consequences  of  the  act  which  we  call 
criminal ;  and  in  the  Irish  agitation  the  steps 
by  which  what  at  first  seems  to  have  been 
idle  bravado,  became  changed  into  what  can- 
not be  well  called  by  any  other  name  than 
treason,  were  so  gradual,  that  the  agitators 
have  a  strong  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  prin- 
ciple. In  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, they  rendered  it  impossible  that  any  one 
honest  course  of  exertion  should  have  any 
reasonable  chance  of  reward.  The  country 
was  poor,  and  for  any  development  of  its  re- 
sources there  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
capital.  The  condition  of  conducting  any 
trade,  which  in  the  slightest  degree  depended 
on  dealings  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, was  entire  subservience  to  the  despot- 
ism of  a  few  men  calling  themselves  by 
some  fantastic  designation  or  other — Libera- 
tors, Pacificators,  Repeal  Wardens,  Com- 
mittees, Conciliation  Halls,  Confederates. 
To  these  persons  a  oonsiderable  portion  of 
the  profits  of  every  retail  trader,  through 
great  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  sent,  and  a 
worse  consequence  was  this — that  every 
man  led  or  forced  to  subscribe,  regarded 
himself  as  a  partner  in  the  concern,  which 
was  worked  with  untiring  industry.  They 
were  plundered  and  the  country  was  in- 
jured, but  a  promise  was  for  ever  held  before 
them  of  advantages  to  be  ultimately  realized. 
It  is  hard  to  conjecture  how  far  O'Connell 
was  in  earnest  in  his  repeal  agitation.  Our 
own  impression  is  that  his  contradicdons 
were  those  of  a  man  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment — at  all  times  sincere— ever 
te  be  reckoned  on.     He  was,  fond  of  saying. 


and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that 
agitation  was  in  no  case  mischievous. 
"  There  are,"  he  said,  "grievances,  or 
there  are  not ;  if  there  be,  agitation  for  their 
redress  is  desirable — ^if  there  be  not,  agita- 
tion will  be  harmless,  for  it  will  be  ineffec- 
tual."  He  sometimes  in  addition  to  this 
claimed  for  it  the  merit  of  putting  down  se- 
cret conspiracy.  The  fallacy  of  all  this  is  loo 
transparent  to  deceive  any  but  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  a  willing  delusion.  The 
perpetual  war  of  words  in  which  he  en- 
gaged his  countrymen,  rendered  anything 
like  calm  reflection  impossible.  It  kept 
men  of  fevered  and  restless  spirits  for  ever 
before  the  public  eye,  and  almost  tempted 
every  man  into  the  ranks  of  party.  Never 
was  there  a  man  whose  own  proper  useful- 
ness was  so  impeded  as  that  of  O'Connell 
himself,  by  the  public  life  he  led.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  man  of  his  time  had  the  same 
acquaintance  with  the  influencing  motives 
by  which  Irish  Society  was  governed  as 
O'Connell.  Of  all  its  secret  springs  he  was 
intimately  cognisant.  The  external  history 
of  Ireland  he  Knew  as  well  as  any  man,  but 
— what  is  of  more  moment  than  anything 
that  could  be  learned  from  Carte  or  Borlase 
— he  knew  the  people  themselves.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  man  living— certainly  none 
except  Lord  Monteaglc  and  Lord  Stanley — 
whose  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  Ire- 
land at  all  equalled  or  approached  his. 
O'Connell 's  was,  from  professional  and  other 
opportunities,  a  knowledge  of  their  very  in- 
most feelings  and  associations  of  thought, 
which  not  only  gave  him  an  almost  magical 
power  over  what  seenr>ed  the  one  mind  of 
multitudes  of  men.  but  what  is  of  a  thousand 
times  more  moment,  led  him  right  with  al- 
most the  certainty  of  instinct,  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  any  proposed  measure  of  legisla- 
tion for  Ireland.  He  thought  not  alone  of 
the  abstract  law,  but  of  the  genius  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  when 
he  could  throw  off  the  advocate,  as  he  did 
remarkably  in  all  his  examinations  before 
Parliamentary  Committees,  and  very  often 
in  his  speeches  on  Irish  subjects  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  was  no  man  by 
whom  more  valuable  instruction  was  given ; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  incident  more  un- 
fortunate for  the  empire  than  his  factious 
abandonment  of  his  proper  position  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  when,  misled  by 
the  glittering  phantom  of  Repeal,  he  retired 
to  his  Dublin  senate,  and  ceased  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Had  O'Connell  trusted 
to  himself  alone,  and  to  the  natural  power 
of  good  sense,  combined  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  discuss,  he  would 
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have  accomplished  almost  infinite  good ;  for 
there  was  never  a  body  of  men  in  the  world 
more  anxious  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  actual 
truth,  and  to  legislate  on  a  perfect  know, 
ledge  of  facts  than  the  British  legislature  in 
our  day  has  been. 

When  Emancipation  had  been  once  carried, 
it  seems  to  us  plain  that  all  rational  ground 
for  agitation  had  ceased,  and  that  the  effort 
to  create  two  laws  of  opinion — two  irrecon- 
cilable societies  in  the  same  kingdom — was 
the  most  mischievous  and  foolish  task  in 
which  man  was  ever  engaged.  O'Connell's 
avowed  principle  of,  under  the  pretence  of 
agitating  for  the  redress  of  some  supposed 
grievance,  gaining,  not  the  object  which  he 
affected  to  seek,  but  some  other,  makes  us 
think  that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in  the  Re- 
peal agitation  ;  but,  as  we  before  intimated, 
we  do  not  think  it  possible  to  discover  in  his 
conduct  any  principle  adequate  to  solve  the 
problem  which  it  suggests.  He  did  not  speak 
of  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England — 
we  believe  he  did  not  contemplate  it ;  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  contemplated  by  the 
younger  men  with  whom  he  acted  in  what 
was  called  the  Repeal  year.  The  public 
mind  is  so  familiar  with  the  thought  of 
CConnell  as  leader  in  all  the  popular  move- 
ments in  Ireland,  for  the  period  during 
which  his  name  occurs  so  oflen,  that  it  may 
startle  some  of  our  readers  to  be  told  that  he 
but  followed  in  the  train  of  others  in  that 
formidable  agitation.  O'Connell  in  the  agi- 
tation of  184d  was,  at  first,  we  think,  but 
imitating  and  acting  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions  of  other  men.  He  was  roused  reluc- 
tantly and  with  difficulty  into  a  public  dis- 
cusion  of  the  question  of  Repeal  which  Pro- 
fessor Butt  challenged.  It  had  become 
with  him  but  a  word  ;  with  younger  minds 
it  was  a  thought,  an  animating  principle ; 
or  rather  with  them  the  feeling  of  country — 
a  feeling  which  the  mind  seeks  to  express 
and  embody  in  a  name,  and  thus  give  an 
outward  life  to  all  its  hopes,  and  dreams, 
and  wishes,  all  that  it  loves,  all  that  it  re. 
members,  all  that  it  can  imagine ;  that  feel- 
ing which  no  man,  civilized  or  savage,  is,  or 
can  be,  without — sought  for  a  corresponding 
object.  To  the  Italian,  Italy,  though  surely 
there  never  was  anything  that  in  the  poli- 
tical world  corresponded  with  the  conception 
indicated  by  the  name,  has  been  at  all  times 
a  spell-word  of  hope — to  the  mind  it  is  a 
unity.  And  so  of  Ireland.  There  is  no 
period  whatever  of  its  history  on  which  the 
mind  can  for  a  moment  repose — but  in  the 
words  of  Schiller  and  Coleridge,  "  the  heart 
needs  a  language ;''  the  unsatisfied  instinct 
of  country  demands  an  object,  and  what  it 
does  not  find  it  seeks  to  create.    As  in  the 


case  of  all  the  passions  and  feelings  of  a 
being,  whose  lire  here  is  an  education  for 
another  life,  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any 
outward  image  that  in  any  respect  approaches 
the  idea  that  seeks  realization.  In  the  most 
happily  circumstanced  country,  the  more 
intense  the  feeling  of  patriotism  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  the 
more  will  he  endeavour  that  his  country 
shall  be  worthy  of  his  love  ;  but  the  instinct 
itself  is  one  that  never  receives — anJ  because 
man  is  an  immortal  being  destined  for  more 
than  earth — never  can  receive  full  gratifi- 
cation. Still  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  die 
away  as  a  field-flower  which  is  never  to  bear 
fruit,  that  it  should  be  rooted  out  as  a  vicious 
weed — which  would  seem  to  be  always  the 
policy  of  the  mere  selfish  statesman — arises, 
we  think,  from  a  total  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  Man.  The  union  of  England  with 
the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  was  later  and  less  perfect  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  foolish  policy  of  destroying 
the  records  and  warring  with  the  language, 
as  in  the  case  of  Wales,  of  the  countries 
successively  annexed  to  the  larger  division. 
There  was  no  reason  why  Wales  should  not 
have  preserved  its  history,  as  York,  or  West- 
minster, or  Northumberland,  or  as  traditions 
or  records  of  families  are  preserved.  To 
seek  to  destroy  such  records  or  traditions,  so 
far  from  effecting  its  purpose,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  give  them  greater  distinctness  and  a 
more  enduring  life.  The  man  who  is  mur- 
dered is  likely  to  be  remembered  longer  than 
he  who  is  suffered  to  pass  away  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  human  mortalit}'.  If  there  be 
no  violent  interruption,  such  as  this  false 
statesmanship  introduces,  the  love  of  country, 
beginning  as  in  all  cases  with  the  thought  of 
home  and  kindred,  finds  an  enlarged  sphere. 
The  original  conception  is  not  destroyed,  but 
is  included  in  a  more  comprehensive  notion  ; 
and  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  when  the 
imagination  aids  this  process  of  the  mind  by 
a  common  name.  Could,  for  instance,  the 
British  Islands  be  called  by  some  common 
name,  we  think  their  thorough  incorporation 
would  be  essentially  aided.  The  thought  of 
their  component  parts,  and  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  united  by  other  than  natural 
ties,  would  not  be  presented  to  the  mind  ex- 
cept when  it  served  some  necessary  purpose, 
and  the  feeling  of  country  would  become  gra- 
dually oonnected  with  the  common  name. 
We  dwell  on  this  because  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  generous  feeling  of  country,  in  a 
feeling  that  expresses  strong  and  unselfish 
sympathy,  with  all  ttiat  we  can  conceive  of 
truest  and  noblest  and  best.  Faction  has  its 
firmest  hold  on  the  heart ;  because  we  are 
convinced,  that  it  will  never  do  to  seek  to 
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root  out  original  instincts  of  our  nature,  or 
aTections  and  hopes,  which  are  so  inwoven 
with  our  nature  from  the  earliest  period  at 
which  it  can  be  subjected  to  our  observation 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  instincts, 
and  that  in  the  abortive  effort  to  eradicate 
them,  and  substitute  mere  shrewdness  and 
subtlety  and  notions  of  self-interest,  a  vast 
amount  of  uncalculated  evil  is  done.  Our 
theory  would  not  destroy  or  neutralize  or 
lessen  the  feeling.  It  would  not  substitute 
one  country  for  another.  It  would  not  dis- 
place a  single  affection.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  any  one  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  empire  becoming 
a  separate  kingdom,  but  it  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  any  state  of  facts  that  has 
ever  had  actual  existence  ;  for  though  you 
have  the  names  of  separate  kingdoms,  have 
you  ever  had  the  fact  in  any  sense  in  which 
any  living  being  would  wish  it  recalled  ? 
We  should  wish  the  thought  carried  into 
legislation,  and  instead  of  Ireland  being 
treated  as  a  separate  integral  in  our  Acts  of 
Parliament,  we  should  wish  that  where  dis- 
tinct legislation  was  necessary,  its  smaller 
divisions  were  mentioned,  so  that  the  thought 
of  it  as  one  undivided  kingdom,  should  as 
little  as  possible  be  assumed  in  the  forms  of 
language.  This  may  seem  fanciful,  but  the 
more  it  is  dwelt  on  the  more  will  its  impor- 
tance appear.  However,  for  a  long  while 
the  balance  of  convenience  must  regulate 
such  matters,  and  may  be  against  our  view. 
We  have  said  that  O'Connell,  in  the  year 
1843,  was  but  acting  under  the  inspiration 
of  other  minds.  We  have  said,  or  our  lan- 
guage has  implied,  that  we  think  the  agita- 
tion in  which  he  was  whirled  along  was  for- 
midable and  mischievous  in  the  extreme ; 
but  we  have  also  expressed  our  strong  opi- 
nion that  it  originated  in  no  ungenerous  or 
unworthy  purposes.  What  Goldsmith  has 
called  the  "  patriot  passion,"  was  in  truth 
occupied  in  creating  an  object  to  itself. 
With  young  men  whose  school  studies  have 
been  just  completed,  and  who  have  been 
educating  themselves  in  debating  clubs,  the 
first  form  in  which  they  begin  to  think  of 
politics,  shapes  itself  into  a  republic.  They 
are  in  truth  re-acting  what  they  have  read 
in  the  classics.  The  established  constitu- 
tions of  society  are  compared  with  their 
dream  of  a  perfect  government.  None  of 
them  are  found  to  dove-tail  with  it,  ^nd  they 
are  straightway  regarded  as  an  usurpation. 
The  business  of  life  in  the  happier  parts  of 
the  empire  soon  engages  and  occupies  the 
attention,  and  the  dream  is  at  an  end.  In 
Ireland  the  case  is  different.  The  class  of 
young  men  of  whom  we  speak,  or  great 
numbers  of  them,  propose  to  themselves  the 


bar  as  a  profession ;  and  laborious  as  the 
preparation,  to  insure  any  fair  chance  of 
success,  would  be,  could  the  barrister  reck- 
on  on  any  early  employment,  yet  such  aie 
the  numbers  called,  and  so  many  are  the 
accidents  that  advance  the  fortunes  of  those 
who  can  in  any  way  keep  themselves  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  that  a  sort  of  atten- 
tion is  given  to  public  affairs  by  a  number 
of  half-edueated  men,  who  would  seem  to 
have  no  business  of  their  own  to  attend  to. 
We  prefer  stating  in  other  language  than 
our  own  the  fact  of  O'Connell  having  been 
influenced  by  this  class  of  young  men  in  his 
later  clireer. 

^  O'Connell  saw  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
new  ffeneratiou.  They  were  a  petulant  and  coa- 
ceitea  race;  but  among  the  young  men  who 
gathered  round  him  there  was  one  young  man 
of  decided  talent  and  unswerving  integrity- 
Thomas  Davis — ^with  whom  nationality*  was  a 
passion  and  a  principle,  the  object  of  enUiusiaflm 
and  the  result  of  conviction.  Such  an  ally  wag 
invaluable  to  the  sincere,  but  most  perilous  to 
one  who  only  used  agitation  as  a  means  to  sel- 
fish ends." 

A  few  years  before  and  no  man  would 
have  shrunk  more  than  O'Connell  from  the 
madness  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by 
younger  minds.  At  times,  even  in  the 
wildest  moments  of  the  convulsion  which  he 
seemed  to  have  called  into  motion,  he  was 
seen  trying  to  appease  the  tumult.  To  the 
populace  he  weis  still  allowed  to  appear  as 
the  mighty  magician  whose  powerful  word 
could  rouse  and  still  the  tempest,  but  it 
seems  plain  that  all  his  movements,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  were  subject 
to  the  will  of  others.  Even  before  the  state 
trials,  in  his  own  domdaniel,  where  he  once 
gave  laws,  where  no  voice  had  been  per- 
mitted till  then  to  dispute  his  sovereign  au- 
thority, younger  men  bearded  and  defied 
him.  By  the  result  of  the  trials  the  charm 
was  broken  which  seemed  to  protect  his  per- 
son inviolate,  and  his  power  over  his  coun- 
trymen in  a  great  measure  ceased  when  he 
had  been  once  rendered  amenable  to  the 
law.  His  boast  that  he  had  never  touched 
the  mysterious  line  that  separates  law  from 
lawlessness,  in  the  course  of  a  life  that 
seemed  to  be  exclusively  occupied  in  learn- 
ing and  teaching  the  art  of  driving  coaches- 
and-six  through  Actsof  Parliament,  was  one 
which  he  could  no  longer  make  with  the 
same  exultation  as  in  the  days  of  old.  The 
captivity,  as  in  ludicrous  earnest  the  im- 
prisonment of  O'Connell  was  called  in  the 
documents  of  the  public  bodies  with  which 
he  was  connected,  seems  to  have  crushed 
bis  spirit.    But  between  the  giving  in  of  the 
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verdict  and  before  his  imprisonment  he  had 
one  hour  of  glorious  triumph  : — 

**  Before  O'Connell  could  be  called  np  for 
judgment  he  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Engrland,  and 
attended  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Anti-corn- 
law  League  in  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  He 
there  found  that  the  Government  prosecution 
had  achieved  for  him  what  nothing  else  but  a 
miracle  could  have  effected.  It  had  rendered 
him  for  the  time  more  popular  in  England  than 
he  ever  was  in  Ireland. 

^  John  Bull  has  had  a  thorough  dislike  of  all 
constructive  crimes  since  1794.  He  thought 
that  O'Connell  could  not  have  been  guilty  of 
any  very  overt  sedition,  when  it  took  about  a 
month  to  establish  the  charge :  he  was  deeplv 
incensed  at  hearing  that  the  office  of  an  English 
newspaper  had  the  appearance  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  house  of  agency  for  espionage ;  he 
was  sure  that  the  jury  had  bieen  packed  and  the 
bench  prejudiced;  and  furthermore,  honest 
John  reproached  himself  for  having  encouraged 
Government  to  proceed,  by  feeling  too  sensibly 
O'Connell's  senseless  attacks  upon  the  Saxon. 
This  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  English 
people ;  but  to  the  League  O'Connell  was  fur- 
ther recommended  by  thirty  years  of  opposition 
to  the  corn-laws,  and  by  bis  zealous  co-opera- 
tion in  every  effort  for  their  repeal,  whether  in 
or  out  of  Pariiament 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  his  reception  by 
the  assembled  multitude  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  displays  of  popular  enthusiasm  ever 
witnessed.  He  declared  himself  that  he  was  not 
prepared  for  it,  even  by  the  experience  of  the 
monster  meetings.  His  speech,  the  last  of  any 
permanent  interest  that  he  ever  delivered,  was 
one  of  the  finest  oratorical  displays  of  his  life. 
He  had  achieved  the  object,  of  wmch  if  he  had 
not  despaired,  the  cry  of  repeal  would  never 
have  been  raised.  He  had  triumphed  gloriously 
and  completely  on  English  ground. 

"  This  event  strengthened  the  suspicions  with 
which  CConnell  had  long  been  regarded  by  the 
Young  Ireland  party.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
began  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  to  abate  the  vehemence  of  his  denunci- 
ations against  the  Saxon.  The  growing  feeling 
of  alienation  was,  however,  suspended ;  on  the 
14th  of  May  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  and  incarceration  in  Richmond 
Penitentiary,  near  Dublin.  During  his  confine- 
ment every  possible  indulgence  was  shown  him ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  September,  1844,  the  decision 
of  the  Irish  judges  was  reversed  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

"^  O'Connell  was  liberated,  but  he  came  out  of 
prison  an  altered  man.  During  his  confinement 
the  presidency  of  the  Repeal  Association  had 
been  confided  to  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  recent  convert 
to  the  cause.  The  Young  Ireland  party  had 
elected  this  gentleman  as  the  rival  and  ruture 
successor  of  &Connel1,  and  during  the  absence 
of  the  latter  firom  the  Association  had  used  all 
possible  means  to  extend  his  reputation  and  ffive 
him  influence  in  the  country.  In  former  Says 
O'Connell  would  have  brooked  no  rivalry ;  but 
in^risonment  had  broken  his  spirit,  and  i^orded 


I  Smith  O'Brien  time  to  strengthen  himself  with 
I  his  party.  Theur  jealousy  was  soon  pretty 
manifest ;  there  were  bickerings  in  public ;  there 
was  marked  coldness  in  private.  A  project  for 
convening  an  Irish  senate,  of  very  doubtful  le- 
gality, and  still  more  questionable  prudence, 
was  abandoned.  A  ridiculous  club,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  wear  a  still  more  ridicu- 
lous uniform,  including  a  foorscap,the  shape  of 
which  was  the  subject  of  lonff  and  learned  de- 
bate— was  patronised  by  the  O'Brien  and  jeered 
by  the  O'Connell  party.  Thus  dosed  the  year 
1844,  and  thus  opened  the  year  of  1845."* 

In  this  record  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent is  the  burst  of  popularity  which  greeted 
O'Connell  in  England,  and  this  arising  very 
much  from  the  feeling,  that  in  the  state 
trials  he  had  not  fair  play — that  there  had 
been  some  tampering  with  the  Jury, — and 
that  the  Bench  was  prejudiced  against  him. 

The  last  topic,  though  one  dwelt  on  at  the 
time  in  the  papers,  could  produce  no  per- 
manent effect  on  the  public  mind.  The 
Court  could  not  avoid  some  direction  to  the 
jury  on  the  law  of  the  case,  and  it  would  be 
scarce  possible  to  give  such  without  using 
language  that  implied  a  reasonable  man's 
view  of  the  facts.  Whatever  the  Charge 
had  been,  this  objection  could  scarcely  have 
been  escaped.  The  other  is  of  more  impor- 
tance. 

In  every  political  trial  in  Ireland,  the 
statement  that  a  jury  has  been  packed  is 
made.  At  one  time  it  used  to  be  made  in 
every  civil  trial,  and  it  is  really  marvellous 
that,  considering  the  way  in  which  while  all 
its  privileges  are  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
protection  of  the  accused,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  represented  as  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  power,  it  has  not  been  got  rid 
of  altogether.  We  wish  its  preservation, 
and  for  this  purpose  must  do  what  we  can 
to  distinguish  cases  that,  without  oome  atten- 
tion,  may  be  easily  confused,  and  the  mis- 
take thus  occasioned  create  no  little  mis- 
chief. What  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
will  be  more  intelligible  when  we  have  told 
in  a  sentence  the  course  of  the  agitation 
after  O'Connell's  death. 

After  O'Connell's  death  the  agitation  as- 
sumed in  some  respects  a  worse  aspect. 
Quiet  men  in  vain  hoped  that  the  fever  of 
excitement  in  which  people  had  been  ao 
long  kept  would  be  now  at  an  end.  Vain 
hope  !  What  had  been  called  Conciliation 
Hall  was  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Its 
members  separated  into  two  bodies;  the 
one  preachers  of  peace,  who  held  that  Ire- 
land was  to  be  saved  and  enriched,  and  the 
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repeal  of  the  Union  to  be  carried  by  per- 
petual payment  qf  rent,  still  rent,  the  Catho- 
lic rent,  the  only  true  rent — and  by  hebdo- 
madal speeches;  in  short,  they  seemed  to 
believe  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  money 
and  talk — money  for  the  few,  talk  for  the 
multitude.  The  other  party  insisted  that 
England  was  not  to  be  thus  conquered  ;  that 
the  Irish  people  should  arm ;  that  talking 
nonsense  was  not  the  way  to  do  business ; 
and  yet,  inconsistently  enough,  they  too 
talked  nonsense. — That  they  did.  They 
were  younger  men.  Sedition  was  with 
them  a  passion  that  had  not  yet  died  away. 
They  were  not — the  younger  men  among 
them  were  not — simulating  extinct  feelings. 
Compared  with  the  other  section  of  repeal- 
ers, this  body  was  the  more  earnest ;  at  all 
events,  they  outbid  the  others.  They  called 
on  the  people  throughout  the  country  to  arm 
themselves.  They  threatened  all  landed 
proprietors  who  did  not  join  them,  that  their 
property  should  be  "  carried  to  the  national 
treasury."  They  addressed  the  soldiery 
and  constabulary  in  language  seducing 
them  from  their  allegiance  and  their  duty. 
Under  the  names  of  tenure  and  tenant-right 
they  addressed  the  natural  cupidity  of  the 
peasantry;  distinctions  of  Celt  and  Saxon 
were  referred  to,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
uniting every  family  in  the  land.  When  a 
successful  insurrection  in  Paris  gave  birth 
to  the  French  Republic,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  it  from  Ireland,  negotiating  for  an 
invasion.  The  genius  of  O'Connell  and 
of  Wolfe  Tone  united — seemed  to  meet  in 
each  of  the  Confederates — ^thus  the  war- 
party  designated  themselves — and  mark  the 
future  rulers  of  Ireland's  destinies — 

The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go — 
To  naake  a  third,  she  join*d  the  other  two. 

We  have  said  that  we  believe  this  party 
to  have  been  more  in  earnest  than  the  other. 
They  were,  no  doubt ;  many  of  them  mad 
— not  the  less  in  earnest  nor  the  less  dan- 
gerous for  that.  The  newspaper  press 
greatly  aided  them  ;  for,  while  it  spread  their 
writings  and  speeches  in  every  direction,  it 
seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers.  The 
peaceful  part  of  the  community  in  Ireland 
know  them  to  be  few.  and  know  that  it  is 
the  same  performers  who  play  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  think  of  them  or 
their  audiences  as  little  as  they  do  of  other 
players  or  play-going  folk.  They  are  re- 
gaixled  as  a  mischief  and  a  nuisance  for 
the  most  part ;  but  there  is  no  very  serious 
thought  that  they  can  do  any  great  harm. 
Rven  when  it  was  known  that  persons  were 
employed  through  the  country  to  discipline 


disaffected  men  in  military  exercises,  the 
forbearance  of  the  Government  met  with 
more  than  sympathy  from  the  general  body 
of  the  country,  who  were  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  whole  thing  as  a  fantastic  oarody  of 
very  serious  things  transacted  elsewhere. 
The  Government,  who  had  most  probably 
more  reasons  for  apprehension  than  they 
could  prudently  communicate  to  the  public, 
took  such  precautions  as  they  could  to  save 
the  city  of  Dublin  from  the  danger  of  an 
outbreak. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  there  was 
much  crime.  It  was  not  directly  connected 
with  the  Agitation,  but  it  grew  in  a  great 
measure  out  of  the  base  hopes  that  the  Agi- 
tation inspired.  Farmers  refused  or  delayed 
to  pay  their  rents.  Agents  were  murdered 
under  circumstances  that  left  no  doubt  that 
men  wealthy  for  their  station  in  life,  were 
accomplices  or  instigators  of  the  crime. 
Through  the  country  there  was  certainly  a 
sort  of  expectation  in  the  minds  of  many 
tenants  that  they  might  continue  to  hold  their 
lands  without  paying  any  rent.  The  wise 
measures  of  a  Special  Commission  succeed- 
ed in  vindicating  the  law,  and  it  became 
again  possible  to  exercise  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. The  effect  of  the  Commission  was 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  poor  from  ruffians 
that  overawed  the  country.  A  duty  as  im- 
perative as  this  was  to  terminate  if  possible 
the  deplorable  agitation  which  each  day  be- 
came more  reckless  and  nrwre  fferce.  For- 
bearance has  its  limits,  and  prosecutions 
were  commenced  against  three  of  the  con- 
federates. Before  these  cases  were  tried  a 
new  statute  applicable  to  any  after  cases 
that  might  arise  was  passed,  and  one  of  the 
persons  about  to  be  tried  for  sedition  con- 
tinued to  issue  writings  which  made  him  an 
offender  under  the  new  Act.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  state  this  to  render  intelligible  what 
we  have  to  say  on  the  Jury  question,  as  we 
think  some  mistakes  have  arisen  from  con- 
fusing the  cases  of  special  and  common 
juries.  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were  tried 
for  sedition  by  special  juries.  In  neither 
case  was  there  a  verdict.  The  law  of  Ire- 
land requires  unanimity  in  a  jury.  As  &r 
as  can  be  known  of  these  oases,  the  num. 
hers  for  a  conviction  in  one  were  ten  to  two, 
in  the  other  eleven  to  one. 

The  statement  of  the  juries  being  packed 
is  always  the  cry  of  the  convicted.  In 
special  jury  cases  it  does  not  bear  examina- 
tion. Under  the  Act  of  1883,  when  a  special 
jury  is  obtained,  it  is  formed  from  a  body  of 
names  selected  from  what  is  called  the 
jurors'  book  for  the  year.  The  iurors'  book 
contains,  or  ou^ht  to  contain,  all  the  names 
of  persons  qualified  to  serve  on  juries.    The 
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class  from  which  special  jurors  are  taken 
consist  of  persons  possessing  various  qualifi- 
cations. The  lowest  money  qualification  is 
property  to  the  amount  of  £5000.  From 
this  class,  amounting  generally  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred,  forty-eight  names  are  taken 
by  ballot,  and  this  forty-eight  is  reduced  to 
twenty- four,  by  each  of  the  parties  striking 
off  twelve  names.  The  object  is  that  the 
twenty-four  left  shall  be  men  to  whom 
neither  of  the  parties  can  have  a  reasonable 
objection ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
or  unreasonable  than  the  kind  of  outcry 
which  is  made  against  the  Crown  for  doing 
what  it  is  absolutely  compelled  to  do.  It 
mitst  strike  off  twelve  names,  and  in  such 
case  no  possible  imputation  can  be  fairly 
made  against  its  officers,  whatever  be  the 
politics  of  the  persons  whom  it  strikes  off. 
It  is  not  analogous  to  the  challenge,  whether 
peremptory  or  for  cause,  of  a  juror  on  an 
ordinary  panel.  In  O'Connell's  case  the 
jury  was  a  special  jury.  The  quarrel  was 
not  with  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  in  the 
way  in  which  it  reduced  the  forty-eight  to 
twenty-four,  but  with  the  way  in  which  the 
jury  book  itself,  from  which  the  forty-eight 
were  taken,  was  made  up.  The  book  was 
made  up  incorrectly,  the  names  of  some 
persons  who  ought  to  be  in  the  book  being 
omitted,  and  the  list  from  which  the  forty- 
eight  were  taken  being  thus  diminished,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  traverser.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ire- 
land thought  they  had  no  means  of  correct- 
ing this.  In  the  formation  of  a  special  jury 
it  would  appear  that  the  Sheriff  has  abso- 
lutely  no  power.  The  list  from  which  the 
forty-eight  are  selected,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain  the  names  of  all  the  persons  qualified  to 
serve  ;  the  persons  on  the  actual  panel,  and 
the  order  in  which  their  names  occur  (an 
important  incident),  are  determined  by  bal- 
lot; and  nothing  could  be  more  idle  than 
the  popular  clamour  with  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Crown  is  assailed  in  such  cases,  if  it 
were  not  that  such  clamour  has  some  effect 
on  weak-minded  persons.  The  juries  in 
Smith  O'Brien's  and  Meagher's  cases  were 
special  juries.  The  Crown  was  accused  of 
striking  off  Roman  Catholic  jurors.  In 
each  case,  as  we  said  before,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  strike  off  twelve.  To  try  it  by 
Catholics  the  Crown  must  have  struck  off 
Protestant  jurors.  As  to  the  question  of 
mere  prudence,  on  which  after  all  the 
selection  of  a  special  jury — as  far  as  there 
could  be  a  selection — must  have  turned,  we 
should  rather,  in  cases  of  the  kind,  have 
three  or  four  Roman  Catholics  in  the  box 
than  only  one.  The  chances,  if  there  were 
but  one^  would  be  that  the  opposition  of  some 


false  pride  would  detach  him  from  his  bro- 
ther jurors,  and  that  the  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence  wou|^  scarcely  be  canvassed 
among  them — ^that  there  would  be  a  failure 
of  justice  because  a  want  of  any  fair  dis- 
cussion, and  that  the  result  would  be  a  mere 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  a  positive  man  to 
render  ineffective  the  verdict  of  the  others. 
It  is  an  easy  course  to  ascribe  perjury  to 
men,  but  we  do  not  almost  in  any  case  re- 
gard  this  as  the  solution  of  such  a  fact  as  the 
disagreement  of  a  jury.  An  analysis  of  the 
respective  duties  of  the  juror  and  the  judge 
would  make  the  juror  believe  that  he  is  to 
receive  information  from  the  judge  on  mat- 
ter of  law,  and  communicate  it  on  matters 
of  fact;  but  to  constitute  the  notion  of 
Crime,  a  consideration  of  both  elements  is 
necessary — and  it  may  be  an  actual  evasion 
of  a  difRcult  duty  in  a  juror-— one  to  which 
the  law  in  no  case  compels  him,  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty  where  he  cannot,  notwith- 
standing a  disposition  to  receive  such  infor- 
mation on  the  law  as  it  is  the  judge's  duty 
to  give — believe  that  the  intention  which 
constitutes  crime  exists.  The  juror's  diffi- 
culty is  not  the  mere  mental  process  of  ana- 
lysing the  thoughts,  but  afler  this  analysis 
has  been  performed  for  him  or  by  him,  the 
moral  one  of  combining  them.  In  some 
cases  that  which  he  has  to  do  is,  if  he  can, 
to  call  that  crime  which  he  has  not  before 
learned  to  designate  by  the  name,  or — a  yet 
harder  task — to  overcome  the  prejudice 
which  has  hitherto  regarded  with  favour  a 
line  of  conduct  which  the  moral  sense  does 
not  disapprove,  but  which  he  is  told  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  To  protect  a  man  in 
danger — ^to  throw  your  house  open  as  a 
sanctuary  of  refuge  to  a  person  flying  from 
pursuit,  would  seem,  so  far  from  being  a 
crime,  to  be  rather  the  subject  of  natural  ap- 
probation; and  indefensible  as  the  feeling 
may  be,  we  suspect  that  were  jurors  taken 
from  the  humbler  classes  of  life,  it  would 
require  more  reasoning  than  a  prosecuting 
counsel  or  a  directing  judge  would  be  at  an 
times  able  to  bring  to  the  argument,  to  per- 
suade a  juror-that  a  poor  man,  whose  father 
or  brother,  flying  from  justice,  was  protected 
in  his  house,  was  punishable  as  a  criminal 
for  affording  him  shelter.  We  state  a  case 
in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
jury  should  receive,  without  hesitation,  the 
directions  of  the  judge  as  to  the  law,  but 
where  natural  feeling  will  affect  each  man 
of  them  with  more  or  less  influence,  and  in 
all  probability  lead  some,  if  not  all  of  them, 
to  look  round  for  excuses  to  acquit.  In  po- 
litical cases,  where  the  passions  become 
strongly  inflamed,  where  words  have  almost 
a  magic  power  of  affecting  the  temper,  and 
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reducing  the  most  sober-minded  man  into  a 
state  of  what  is  almost  like  insanity,  it  is 
certainly  going  too  far  to  ascribe  to  wilful 
and  deliberate  perjury  th^  mind's  continu- 
ing to  move  in  its  accustomed  train  of 
thought ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  case  of 
the  obstinate  juror.  Their  abstract  truth 
was  not  what  recommended  his  religious  or 
political  dogmas  to  his  mind,  and  fixed  asso- 
ciations there  which  you  have  no  means  of 
disturbing  or  dissolving,  so  as  to  form  them 
into  other  combinations  of  thought,  may  be 
the  standards  to  which  he  refers  when  he 
would  determine  the  innocence  or  the 
criminality  of  any  particular  act.  You 
may  make  crimes  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  you  may  be  right ;  but  while  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  you  punish  them  is  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  you  cannot  legislate  ef- 
fectively by  a  higher  standard  of  morality 
than  the  average  understanding  of  the  class 
of  men  from  whom  jurors  are  taken  can  ap- 
preciate. If  you  will  punish  for  treason  or 
conspiracy,  the  traitor  or  conspirator  has 
still  the  right  of  saying — Be  your  definitions 
what  they  may,  my  protection  exists  in  the 
fact  that  the  class  of  society  from  whom  my 
judges  are  taken  do  not  believe  your  accu- 
sation ;  or,  if  you  have  established  the  act 
which  you  say  proves  my  guilt,  you  are 
unable  to  get  them  to  agree  with  you  in  re- 
garding  it  as  crime.  In  prosecutions  for 
seditious  libel  this  is  more  remarkably  illus- 
trated, as  the  criminality  of  the  act  is  much 
more  often  to  be  inferred  from  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
than  from  anything  in  the  language  itself; 
and  in  looking  over  some  old  volumes  of 
State  trials,  one  is  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
discover  why  language  apparently  so  inno- 
cent  was  prosecuted  at  all.  In  Home 
Tooke's  trial,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Eldon,  who  prosecuted,  thought  the  offence 
high  treason — even  after  the  verdict  he 
thought  so  :  suppose,  instead  of  an  acquittal, 
that  the  jury  differed — that  one,  for  instance, 
agreed  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  was 
for  a  conviction,  would  we  have  a  right  to 
say  that  he  was  a  perjured  man  ?  These 
differences  of  opinion  must  exist.  It  is,  we 
think,  unreasonable  in  the  extreme  to  as- 
sume, without  the  strongest  evidence,  that 
there  is  wilful  falsehood  in  the  case ;  and 
though  it  is  no  doubt  attended  with  some  in- 
convenience, we  think  the  practical  effect  of 
requiring  unanimity  in  the  jury  has  been, 
in  criminal  cases,  on  the  whole  beneficial. 
Crime,  no  doubt,  often  goes  unpunished 
under  the  present  system,  but  you  could 
scarcely  change  it  without  introducing  the 
worse  chance   of  any  examination  of  the 


conduct  of  men  in  power  being  punished  as 
crime. 

We  have  said  that  the  Government  com- 
menced prosecutions  against  three  of  the  Coo- 
federates  for  sedition,  and  that  they  failed  io 
obtaining  verdicts  against  two  ;  against  the 
third,  Mr.  Mitchel,  it  was  unnecessary  to  con- 
tinue the  prosecution,  as  he  was,  a  few  days 
before  the  trial  for  sedition  was  to  have 
taken  place,  convicted  of  felony  under  a  re- 
cent statute,  by  a  common  jury.  ^ 

The  statement  of  the  jury  being  packed 
is  always  the  cry  of  the  convicted.  We 
have  shown  that  in  special  jury  cases  it  can 
never  be  true — though,  in  Ireland  at  least, 
raised  in  these  as  in  all  other  cases.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  anxiety  of 
the  traverser  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  ver- 
dict, and  the  case  is  argued  for  him  as  if  he 
was  in  earnest  anxious  for  a  fair  investiga- 
tion and  determination  of  the  issue  knit  be- 
tween him  and  the  Crown.  His  language 
is,  "all  1  want  is  a  fair  trial,"  and  the  only 
evidence  he  or  his  friends  will  admit  of  a 
trial  having  been  fair,  is  that  there  shall  be 
no  verdict.  In  all  cases  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  interest  of  society  that 
there  should  be  a  verdict — a  true  verdict, 
and  for  this  purpose  that  all  disturbing  ele- 
ments should  be  as  far  as  possible  removed. 
The  law  does  not  presume  such  absolute 
impartiality  iri  the  sheriff,  who  selects  and 
returns  the  jury  panel,  as  to  deny  the  par- 
ties the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  fact, 
and  enabling  either  of  them  to  have  the  case 
tried  by  a  jury  returned  by  another  officer. 
Where  special  juries  are  granted,  one  of  the 
grounds  stated  by  law-writers  for  this  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  course  of  forming  a 
jury  is,  that  "  the  sheriff  might  be  suspected 
of  partiality,  though  not  upon  such  apparent 
cause  as  to  warrant  an  exception  to  him.'** 
But  while  the  law  guards,  as  far  as  it  can, 
against  any  bias  in  the  sheriff's  mind,  that 
may  injuriously  affect  either  party,  it  is  plain 
that  to  him  a  large  discretion  is  intrusted, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  that  discretion 
by  returning  only  such  jurors  as  he  con- 
scientiously thinks  will  give  a  true  verdict. 
In  the  year  1833,  the  act  was  passed  under 
which  all  juries  in  Ireland  are  now  formed. 
A  list  prepared  annually  by  certain  tax-col- 
lectors unconnected  with  the  sheriff,  exhi- 
bits the  names  of  all  persons  entitled  by 
property  to  be  on  the  jurors'  book  for  the 
year.  In  that  list  must  appear  the  name  oi 
every  man  occupying  a  house  worth  iS20  a 
year.     When  the  law  was  about  being  pass- 
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ed,  objections  were  made  to  a  class  of  per- 
sons,  subject  to  every  influence  calculated 
to  warp  the  judgment,  being  now  for  the  first 
time  introduced  to  bear  a  part  in  the  direct 
administration  of  justice,  any  one  of  whom, 
if  placed  on  a  jury,  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  render  abortive  law  proceedings 
either  civil  or  criminal.  It  was  said  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  numbers  must  be 
returned  in  these  Ibts  who  did  not  under- 
stand one  word  of  English.  To  this  it  was 
replied  that  the  sheriff  ought  not  to  return 
such  persons  on  any  panel — ^that  the  fact 
of  their  being  eligible  by  property  was  not 
enough — that  he  would  be  subject  to  being 
fined  by  the  Court,  if  he  placed  such  per- 
sons on  any  jury  panels.  His  discretion, 
which  before  was  absolute,  was  now  limited 
to  the  names  he  found  in  the  jury  book  of 
the  year.  Among  these  he  was  to  select 
^^good  and  true  men  above  suspicion."  The 
complaint  in  Mitchel's  case  is  that  there  was 
any  selection. 

At  Mitchel's  trial  there  was  what  is  called 
a  challenge  to  the  array — a  statement  that 
the  jury  panel  was  not  impartially  formed 
by  the  sheriff;  and  it  was  sought  to  show 
that  it  had  been  formed  under  the  directions 
of  the  Crown.  This  allegation  was  dis- 
proved ;  but  it  was  established  that  a  more 
respectable  jury  than  is  ordinarily  returned 
was  summoned  in  this  case.  In  fact,  we 
believe  the  ordinary  juries  are  very  care- 
lessly formed.  There  is  some  distinction 
between  the  Commission  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions Juries.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Judicial  Inquiry  on  the  office  of 
Sheriff,  we  are  told  that  "  in  Dublin  with 
respect  to  petty  juries  at  the  Commission  and 
Quarter  Sessions  Courts,  panels  of  those 
descriptions  contain  about  150  names  each. 
A  greater  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
formation  of  Commission  petit  jury  panels 
than  of  the  others,  as  capital  cases  are  tried 
by  them."  This  Report  was  drawn  up  from 
evidence  taken  in  1828  or  1829,  but  de- 
scribes  pretty  well  a  present  state  of  facts. 
Unless  the  counsel  for  Mitchel  could  estab- 
lish that  a  jury  was  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  untrue  verdict,  it  seems  to  us 
that  they  would  have  done  absolutely  no- 
thing. Before  the  trial  the  newspapers  in 
the  interest  of  the  prisoner  did  all  they  could 
to  influence  the  jury  by  arguments  address- 
ed  to  their  prejudices  and  their  fears.  Public 
meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose.  At 
one  of  them  a  resolution  was  passed  not  un- 
likely  to  be  interpreted  by  the  poorer  class 
of  shop-keepers  into  a  direct  threat  of  the 
consequences  to  themselves  of  a  finding  un- 
favourable to  the  traverser  ;— 


^  Resolved — ^That  we  shall  by  every  means  in 
oar  power,  within  the  law,  oppose  ourselves  to 
this  system  of  jury  packing  while  the  protection 
of  the  law  is  left  us;  And  we  feel  ourselves  call- 
ed upon  to  warn  the  Government  not  to  dare  to 
abrogate  the  Constitution,  and  drive  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  endurance.  To  every  inroad  on 
our  constitutional  rights  we  shall  oppose  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  but  to  manifest  and 
avowed  tyranny  we  shall  oppose,  if  necessary, 
our  very  hves." 

At  another  meeting  ihe  same  sentiment 
was  expressed  in  similar  language : — 

"  Resolved— That  while  we  are  unwilling  to 
identify  this  confederation  with  all  the  opinions 
of  John  Mitchel,  we  recognise  in  him  a  fearless 
and  devoted  fellow-soldier  in  the  war  which  we 
are  now  waging  against  English  oppression. 

**  That  as  such  we  demand  for  him  a  fair  trial 
before  a  fairly  selected  jury :  and  if  that  demand 
be  not  complied  with,  and  this  champion  of 
Irish  liberty  oe  convicted  by  a  jury  selected  for 
that  purpose,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all 
means,  not  inconsistent  with  morality,  to  bring 
to  punishment  all  parties  concerned  m  the  per- 
petration of  so  foul  a  wron^,.'^ 

In  such  circumstances  what  was  a  She- 
rifiT's  duty  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  class  of 
jurors  most  likely  to  be  injured — the  poorer 
class  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers— ought 
not  to  have  been  summoned  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  them  to 
place  them  in  the  position  of  being  ruined 
by  the  withdrawal  of  custom  from  them ; 
for  this  was  among  the  threats  expressed  in 
deliberate  speeches  at  these  meetings;*  and 


*  We  transcribe  the  following  from  a  multitude 
of  similar  threats,  issued  immediately  before 
Mitchel's  trial  v— 

**  To  the  Jurors  of  Dublin. — God's  truth  has 
been  spoken  and  written  by  John  Mitchel.  He  has 
proclaimed  to  the  world  the  labourer's  right  to  live 
m  the  land  of  his  birth  by  the  sweat  of  nis  brow ; 
the  farmer's  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  his 
capital,  and  bis  skill.     This  is  God's  truth ! 

*•  Will  you,  jurors,  pronounce,  by  your  verdict, 
God's  truth  to  be  a  seditious  libel—*  a  felony  .'' 

**  If  you  do  (which  God  forbid),  then  the  blood 
of  that  innocent  man  of  truth,  John  Mitchel,  be  on 
you  and  yours,  to  all  eternity ! 

**  The  curse  of  God  will  fall  upon  you  !  The 
fate  of  perjurers  and  assassins  await  you  !  ! 

**  Attend  to  your  oaths,  and  a  true  verdict  give  ! ! 
••  Onb  of  thb  Panel." 

"  We  have  but  one  word  more  to  say.  If  the 
official  persons  conducting  the  prosecution  do  in 
this  instance  pack  a  jury  of  men  known  to  be  poll- 
tically  opposed  to  the  prisoner,  the  whole  proceed- 
ing is  a  base  and  cowardly  murder,  and  shall  be 
dearly  avenged." — Untied  Iri$hman, 

<*  John  Mitchel  shall  walk  a  free  man  from  his 
jail.  If  by  a  jury  of  his  countnrmen,  then  so  much 
the  better ;  he  shall  have  proved  the  truth  on  which 
he  started — that  English  rule  here  is  an  unreality 
—a  vile,  horrid  dream,  a  mere  goblin  of  the  i 
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can  there  be  a  doubt  with  any  one,  that  had 
the  Sheriff  returned  a  panel  such  as  is  ordi- 
narily brought  together  for  the  trial  of  pick- 
pockets, the  cry  would  be  changed,  and  were 
Mitchel  convicted,  that  stories  of  one  kind 
or  another  would  be  got  up,  and  the  Sheriff 
would  be  described  as  returning  a  jury  of 
men  likely  to  be  bribed  by  the  Government? 
In  all  criminal  trials — in  all  trials,  is  not 


to  which  we  too  long  stupidly  shrunk  submissive, 
thinking  it  *  government,'  and  its  airy  mumbling 
'  law  ;*  which  needed  but  that  one  man  should  spit 
upon  and  laugh  at  to  exorcise  it  for  ever.  Ana  if 
not  by  a  jury,  then  by  the  verdict  of  some  thou- 
sands of  armed  citizens,  ready  to  back  the  defiance 
he  will  hurl  from  the  felon's  dock— and  by  fifties 
of  thousands  throughout  the  land,  wherever  vvant 
has  been  and  tyranny.  Never  —oh  I  never  again — 
shall  the  faults  of  '98  bring  down  the  just  hand  of 
an  avenging  God,  in  reigns  of  terror,  and  tyranny, 
and  famines,  upon  a  people  ungrateful— upon  men 
to  bewildered  or  depraved  as  not  to  know  that  *  to 
be  brave  is  to  be  truly  wise.*" — United  brUhman. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  a  public  meeting  said — 
**  He  wished  to  inculcate  on  them  that  b^t  of  all 
maxims— for  the  love  of  God  to  buy  rifles — (Loud 
cheers.)  Lord  Clarendon,  Her  Majesty's  chief  ex- 
ecutioner and  jail-keeper  in  Ireland — (a  laugh) — 
had  requested  the  Orangemen  to  get  guns,  to 
slaughter  the  people  of  the  south;  and  when  he 
(the  speaker)  asked  them  would  they  turn  their 
arms  against  their  neighbours,  they  told  him  that 
the^  would  never  use  them  against  the  people, 
their  brothers — (Cheers.)  [A  voice :  *  A  cheer  for 
the  Orangemen  of  ShanehiU' — Cheers.]  At  the 
insurrection  in  Milan  one  immortal  girl  had  fired 
down  eighteen  of  the  soldiers  with  her  rifle — 
(Great  cheering.)  For  his  part  he  was  determined 
that  this  struggle  should  never  cease  unless  with 
his  death  or  the  attainment  of  repeal  [A  voice: 
*  So  say  we  all'— Cheers.]  As  to  himself  he 
thought  he  was  nearly  a  traitor— ^a  laugh) — in- 
deed, he  almost  believed  he  was  a  felon — (renewed 
laughter) — but  one  thing  he  would  say,  that  if  the 
Government  attempted  to  pack  a  jury  against  John 
Mitchel  they  would  rue  it. — (Loud  cheers.)" 

Another — "  He  must  not  be  convicted.  I  shall 
not  here  insist  upon  the  utter  atrocity  of  any  trial 
in  Ireland  for  •  sedition,'  or  *  treason,'  or  •  felony,' 
to  a  foreign  Government  But  it  is  enough  that 
everybody  in  Ireland  knows  he  cannot  be  convicted 
in  due  form  of  law,  or  without  unprecedented 
roguery  in  the  legal  arrangement.  Nofairly-chosen 
jury  of  his  countrymen  can  convict  him." 

The  inference  that  it  was  sought  to  intimidate 
the  jury  is  inevitable;  but  there  are  minds  to  whom 
the  admissions  of  the  parties  themselves  carry  more 
conviction  than  any  reasoning,  and  we  therefore 
think  it  right  to  quote  the  acknowledgments  of 
The  Irish  Felon.  A  principal  writer  in  that  pa- 
per, in  addressing  the  clubs  after  the  trial,  says, 
"Let  us  not  be  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  we  can 
frighten  the  Government,  by  pretending  to  strength 
that  we  do  not  really  possess.  There  is  no  more 
absurd  |)rinciple  than  the  'intimidation'  principle. 
I  felt  this  in  those  days  when  you  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  believing  that  terror  could 
do  for  Mitchel's  jury  what  conscience  could  not, 
and  frighten  them  into  giving  that  verdict  which 
truth,  not  interest,  would  dictate.**— I%c  bi»h 
Felon,  July  8th. 


the  great  object  to  exclude  as  much  as 
possible  the  elehient  of  chance,  and  to 
consult  the  peace  of  society  by  deter- 
mining, with  as  near  an  approach  to  cer- 
tainty as  possible,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  party  accused  ?  Is  it  not  su^ested  by 
those  who  complain  of  the  constitution  of 
the  jury  panel,  that  any  other  verdict  #bs 
possible  from  a  jury,  however  constituted  t 
Kemember  his  language — "  WhaJtetfer  has 
been  said  or  done  by  ike  most  disafected  per- 
son m  all  Ireland  against  the  existence  of  ike 
party  which  caUs  iise^  the  Government^  no- 
thing  can  go  too  far  for  me.  Whatever  pub- 
lic treasons  there  are  in  the  land,  I  have  sto- 
mach for  them  all."  The  wild  hope  of  an 
acquittal  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
any  one's  mind ;  such  chance,  as  no  doubt 
existed  for  the  prisoner,  if  some  one  man 
was  found  resisting  all  evidence— resisting 
even  the  statement  by  Mitchel's  own  counsel 
of  his  client's  guilt — was  all  that  could  be 
reckoned  on.  The  complaint  in  reality  re- 
solves  itself  into  another,  much  nK>re  intel- 
ligible. The  grievance  is  not  the  being  tried 
by  a  packed  jury,  but  the  being  tried  at  all. 
In  the  course  of  the  very  week  in  which 
Mitchel  was  tried,  the  counsel  for  Mr. 
Meagher,  speaking  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
for  his  client,  referred  to  the  constitution  of 
the  juries  in  Smith  O'Brien's  and  Meagher's 
cases,  and  complained  of  the  fact  of  no  Ro- 
man Catholics  being  left  on  Meagher's  jury, 
while  one  or  two  were  left  on  Smith 
O'Brien's,  and  attributed  the  distinction  to 
the  fact  of  Meagher's  being  a  Roman  Catbo- 
lie.  "  The  Attorney-General  left  Roman 
Catholics  on  Mr.  O'Brien's  jury  because  he 
was  a  Protestant ;  but  when  he  came  to  try 
Mr.  Meagher,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
eleven  jurors  of  his  persuasion  were  struck 
off."*  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  desperate 
case  counsel  should  snatch  at  any  topics ;  but 
the  same  grievance  was  urged  in  a  deliberate 
resolution,  at  a  public  meeting,  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  the  chair,  two 
days  before  Mitchel's  trial : — 

"Resolved — ^That  we  reprobate  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  the  removal  of  Catholksa  from 
the  juries  empanelled  to  try  Catholics,  and  the 
contrary  practice  pursued  when  a  Protestant  is 
on  his  trial,  and  that  this  practice  is  unconstita- 
tional  and  unjust,  and  must  result  in  tyranny." 

This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  yet  the  very  same  persons  are  those  who, 
in  a  few  days  after,  complain  that  Mitchel, 
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a  Protestant,  is  tried  exclusively  by  Protes- 
tants. How  long  will  it  be  possible,  in  such 
a  country,  to  preserve  even  the  forms  of 
liberty  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  be  a 
Sheriff  Protestant  or  Catholic,  it  would  be  at 
ail  events  his  duty  to  guard  against  such 
persons,  so  utterly  incapable  of  honest  rea- 
soning, being  placed  on  juries,  and  that  in 
any  panel  he  returned,  he  should  delibe- 
rately exclude  every  member  whatever  of 
those  associations.  In  Ireland  it  would  seem 
that  language  has  been  in  some  way  so 
wholly  divorced  from  thought,  that  we  think 
it  probable  the  obvious  contradictions  in  the 
propositions  we  have  quoted,  with  the  com- 
plaint of  Mitchel,  a  Protestant,  being  tried 
by  Protestants,  may  never  have  struck  the 
speakers  in  their  glaring  inconsistency.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  declaimers  against  the 
way  in  which  these  Irish  trials  were  con- 
ducted say,  that  they  would  not  take  fiAy 
pounds  to  serve  on  one  of  the  juries — nay 
more,  we  know  with  an  approach  to  car- 
tainty,  that  Catholics  have  avoided  serving 
on  the  very  panels  from  which  they  com- 
plain  that  Catholics  are  excluded.  We  pro- 
test that,  in  a  case  of  which  the  difficulties 
do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated, 
the  Sheriff  seems  to  us  to  have  steered  his 
way  safely  and  well ;  and  that  if  there  were 
cause  of  complaint,  it  has  been  altogether 
owing  to  the  efforts  made,  previous  to  the 
trial,  to  overawe  the  persons  whose  duty  it 
was  to  form  the  panel,  and  yet  more,  the 
jurors  who  might  try  the  cause.  A  mixed 
jury  would,  we  think,  on  all  accounts,  have 
been  better — nay,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
jury,  not  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
clubs  and  the  public  meetings  under  their 
control,  hesitating  to  convict  Mitchel ;  but  to 
try  the  case  at  all,  preserving  even  the  sha- 
dow of  constitutional  forms,  was  as  far  as  As- 
sociation and  Confederation  and  Corporation 
meetings  could  effect  the  mischief  they  medi- 
tated, all  but  impossible.  The  Sheriff  re- 
turned his  panel  of  150.  Eighty  persons 
answered  as  their  names  were  called.  Of 
these  20  were  struck  off  by  the  traverser, 
and  39  by  the  Attorney. General.  The  tra- 
verser's right  of  challenge  is  this — 20  pe- 
remptorily, and  as  many  more  as  he  can 
show  cause  against.  He  struck  off  no  one 
for  cause — some  evidence,  slight,  no  doubt, 
of  the  fairness  of  the  jury.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  a  Catholic,  and  of  the  39  he  struck 
off  eleven  were  Catholics.  Of  the  39  per- 
sons removed  from  the  jury  we  know  no- 
thing ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  for  the  Attorney- 
General  that  he  had  good  cause  for  their 
removal.  The  strict  legality  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Attorney-General  is  not  dis- 


puted,  and  of  its  prudence  he  alone  could  be 
the  sufficient  judge. 

The  Attorney-Generars  is  scarcely  the 
same  arbitrary  right  of  challenge  as  the 
prisoner's.  The  law  gives  him  what  would 
seem  a  far  more  limited  nght  than  that  of 
the  prisoner,  while  in  actual  practice  his 
setting  aside  jurors  is  scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  arbitrary  challenge  of  me  pri- 
soner, and  from  the  very  large  number  of 
jurors  on  modern  panels,  enables  him  to  try 
a  case  by  whichever  among  the  number  he 
likes,  when  the  prisoner's  twenty  are  deduct- 
ed from  the  panel. 

"This  privilege  of  peremptory  challenges, 
thouffh  granted  to  the  prisoner,  is  denied  to  the 
king  by  the  Stotute  33  Edward  L  sec.  4,  whiefa 
enacts  that  the  king  shall  challenge  no  jurors 
without  assigning  a  cause  certain  to  be  tried  and 
approved  by  the  Court;  however,  it  is  held  that 
the  king  need  not  assign  his  cause  of  challenge 
till  all  the  panel  is  gone  through,  and  unless 
there  cannot  be  a  full  jury  without  the  person  so 
challenged ;  and  then,  and  not  sooner,  the  king's 
counsel  must  show  the  cause,  otherwise  the  juror 
shall  be  sworn."* 

If  this  view  of  the  law  be  just,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Attorney-General  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  bid  any  juror  stand  by,  except  he  in 
his  conscience  believes  that  there  is  some 
such  cause  as  would  be  admitted  by  triers 
as  good  ground  of  challenge,  should  it  be- 
come necessary  for  him  to  state  it  to  the 
Court.  No  idle  conjecture  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  his  finding  for  the  prisoner  can  have 
place  here.  If  Blackstone's  doctrine  be 
right,  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  the  CrowD 
can  be  but  for  cause,  and  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown  who  bids  a  juror  stand  by,  without 
himself  being  convinced  that  there  is  ground 
for  challenge  which  he  could  sustain,  is 
violating  his  trust.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  juror  has,  in  this  trial  of  Mitchel,  been 
put  aside  on  the  sole  ground  of  being  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Such  cause  could  not  be 
sustained.  And  even  supposing  that  the 
Attorney-General  has  the  same  capricious 
right  of  challenge  with  the  prisoner,  it  is  not 
possible  to  impute  to  the  present  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland — himself  a  Roman 
Catholic— the  kind  of  prejudice  against 
Roman  Catholics  which  this  charge  would 
involve.  The  Statute  of  Edward  I.,  entitled 
"  He  that  ohallengeth  a  jury  or  juror  for  the 
king,  shall  show  his  cause,"  is  that  on  which 
is  founded  the  statement  of  legal  and  consti- 
tutional writers,  that  the  Crown  has  no  right 
of  peremptory  challenge.     As,  however,  the 
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Courts  have  said  that  the  only  object  of  the 
Statute  was  that  trials  should  not  be  delayed 
by  challenges  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the 
practice  has  been  to  allow  the  challenge 
wherever  delaying  the  trial  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  allowing  it,  so  that  the  advantage 
to  the  subject  of  thus  limiting  the  Crown's 
right  is  of  about  the  same  value  as  the  Anti- 
quary's proof  that  the  laws  of  Scotland  did 
not  admit  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  to  the 
officers  of  Hector  M'Inty  re's  regiment.  The 
imprisonment  was  not  for  the  actual  debt, 
but  for  contumacy,  in  disobeying  the  king's 
court,  that  ordered  its  payment :  the  Attor- 
ney-General does  not  challenge  the  juror,  he 
only  bids  him  stand  by,  which  has,  now  that 
panels  consist  occasionally  of  many  hundred 
names,  precisely  the  same  effect.*  The 
right  of  compelling  the  Crown  to  go  at  once 
into  its  cause  of  challenfi;e,  as  each  juror  was 
objected  to,  was  pressed  with  great  strength 
in  Home  Tooke's  trial ;  the  exceeding  dis- 
advantage  to  the  prisoner  of  the  large  jury 
panel — in  Tooke's  case  228  were  summoned 
— was  felt  by  the  Court,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Bldon)  withdrew  all  his  challenges.  It  is 
too  late  to  dispute  the  Attorney-General's 
right  of  bidding  jurors  stand  by.  The  same 
arguments  that  had  been  adduced  in  Tooke's 
case  were  again  urged  in  Quigley's,  and 
afterwards  in  Frost's.  The  matter  indeed  is 
so  settled,  that  it  is  probable  the  Court  in 
Frost's  case  would  not  have?  heard  it  re- 
argued, but  that  the  statute  of  Edward  had 
been  repealed  and  re-enacted,  and  this  gave 
the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  matter 
with  reference  to  the  latter  statute.']'     The 


•  "  Lord  CHier-JusricE  Eyre. — The  Crown 
hoM  no  peremptory  challenge ;  but  the  course  is 
that  the  Crown  may  challenge  as  the  names  are 
called  over,  and  is  not  bound  to  show  the  cause 
of  the  challenge  till  the  panel  is  gone  through  ; 
that  is  the  course  of  proceeding  which  is  now  so 
established,  that  we  must  take  it  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land ;  at  the  same  time  I  feel,  that  the  circum- 
stance which  is  become  absolutely  necessary,  of 
making  the  panels  vastly  more  numerous  than  they 
were  in  ancient  times — might  give  to  the  Crown  on 
improper  advantage  arising  out  of  that  rule ;  and 
whenever  we  shall  see  that  improper  advantage  at- 
tempted to  be  taken,  it  will  be  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Court  whether  they  will  not  put 
it  into  some  course  to  prevent  that  advantage  l>eing 
taken.  I  do  not  perceive  at  present  that  there  is 
any  complaint  that  an  ill  use  has  been  made  of  this 
power  in  this  instance.  How  many  have  been 
challenged  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ?    Seven. 

**  Lord  Chiet  Justice  Eyre. — Therefore,  I  say, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  improper  advan- 
tage has  been  taken."— flf/a/^  Trialt,  Vol.  26. 

t  In  Ireland  the  matter  is  perhaps  open  to  argu- 
ment, as  the  language  re-enacting  the  statute  of 
Edward  I.  is  different  in  England  and  Ireland. 


state  of  society  in  Ireland  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Crown  to  exert  this  prerogative 
more  extensively  than,  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
can  be  at  all  prudent.  In  political  trials, 
where  the  positions  of  the  prosecutor  and 
traverser  are  in  truth  often  reversed,  and 
where  the  Grovernment  of  the  day  may  be 
regarded  as  itself  on  its  trial,  the  eftfect  of  the 
verdict  on  the  public  mind  is  of  much  more 
moment  than  any  other  consideration ;  and 
the  notion  that  by  any  arrangement  the  tra- 
verser is  deprived  of  any  advantage  that  he 
ought  to  have,  or  might  reasonably  reckon 
on  having,  is  calculated  to  deprive  a  verdict, 
however  just,  of  any  great  value,  further 
than  as  it  exhibits  the  power  of  dealing  with 
an  individual  case. 

We  think,  with  Judge  Perrin,  that  the 
present  practice  presses  unreasonably  on 
traversers,  and  wish  that  his  suggestion  on 
the  subject  could  be  adopted  : — 

**  I  think,"  says  he,  "  the  principle  on  which 
special  janes  are  struck  might  be  beneficially 
extended  to  criminal  cases.  I  think  there  oagbt 
to  be  a  right  of  peremptory  challenge  to  the  same 
extent — twentv — both  in  the  Crown  and  the 
accused  in  all  cases,  the  names  upon  the  panel 
being  drawn  from  a  box,  as  in  the  civil  court*** 

In  Ireland  the  seeming  injustice  of  the 
present  rule  was  very  much  felt — more 
especially  in  misdemeanour  cases,  where 
the  prisoner  has  no  right  to  challenge,  and 
where  the  prosecutor,  being  allowed  to  set 
jurors  by,  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  chal- 
lenge without  being  obliged  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  his  challenge  rests.  He 
can,  in  fact,  try  his  case  by  any  jury  he 
pleases.  In  prosecutions  by  private  indi- 
viduals, the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  exer- 
cised by  the  individuals  prosecuting,  and 
in  this  class  of  cases  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  abuse  which  this  privilege  gave.  When 
Judge  Perrin  practised  in  the  north-east 
circuit,  he  was  very  much  employed  in  the 
defence  of  prisoners,  and  he  tells  us  that  at 
that  time,  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  public  prose- 
cution in  Ireland  in  which  there  was  not 
also  a  private  prosecutor  with  an  agent,  and 
often  counsel,  engaged  to  act  with  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  counsel  employed 
by  him.  "  In  party  cases  prosecuted  by 
the  Crown,  it  was  a  constant  practice  to 


•Lords*  Reports.  Crime  in  Ireland,  1S39,  page 
1069.  In  Frosfs  case  (1840)  the  Sheriff  returned 
the  panel  alphabetically.  The  names  were,  by 
consent  of  the  Crown  and  the  prisoner,  called,  not 
according  to  the  order  in  the  list,  but  by  ballot,  and 
the  challenger  then  taken. 
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have  a  private  agent  and  counsel ;  <  coun- 
sel/ as  the  phrase  was,  '  to  watch  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown.'  *'  So  late  as  1839, 
Mr.  Justice  Perrin  could  not  say  whether 
the  custom  did  not  still  continue.  The 
Crown-Solicitor  for  the  circuit  had  not  of 
course  the  local  knowledge  of  the  private 
agent,  and  though  he  was  the  official  person 
through  whom  objections  to  jurors  were 
made,  he  yielded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
such  suggestions  as  were  given  him  by 
persons  always  more  interested  in  the  re- 
sults of  particular  prosecutions  than  in  the 
purity  of  the  general  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  effect  of  arbitrarily  setting  aside 
furors  was  not  so  Aiuch  that  unfair  verdicts 
were  given,  as  that  it  could  not  be  said  that 
there  was  a  satisfactory  trial. 

^ As  to  the  jurors,"  says  Judge  Perrin,  "it 
must  be  disa^eeable  to  a  man  to  be  set  aside. 
He  must  feel  it  as  a  kind  of  stigma ;  but  that  is 
a  trivial  matter  compared  with  the  general  im- 
pession  it  creates  as  to  the  administration  of 
justice^  where  it  is  injurious  as  tending  to  create 
a  feeling  that  the  verdict  is  not  the  resalt  of  a 
cool,  deliberate,  and  impartial  trial,  but  may  have 
been  aflected  by  the  opinions  of  particular  indi- 
viduals designedly  put  on  the  jury.  But  the 
most  important  point  of  view  is  the  real  effect 
which  it  is  calculated  to  have  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Ct  enables  the  prosecutor,  espe- 
cially in  misdemeanour  cases,  to  set  aside  any 
jurors  that  he  pleases  to  avoid,  and  prevent  a 
vigilant,  searching,  impartial,  penetrating  inquiry 
by  persons  whom  he  thinks  able  and  likely  to 
institute  it,  if  he  considers  his  case  an  infirm  one ; 
besides,  that  it  gives  him  this  advantage  where 
there  is  a  fixed  panel,  that  he  can  set  aside  acf 
libitum,  in  order  to  arrive  at  and  obtain  indi- 
viduals whom  he  may  wish  to  pat  on — persons 
having  a  known  bias  or  prejuoice  injurious  to 
the  accused.  In  misdemeanour  cases,  where 
the  accused  has  no  peremptory  challenge,  it 
amounts  to  packing  a  jury." 

In  one  case,  where  O'Connell  as  counsel 
for  a  private  prosecutor  had  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  he  set 
aside  the  fifty-two  first  jurors  who  answered 
to  their  names.  "  It  was,"  said  he  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (August  2,  1833),  "  an 
issue  on  which  no  man  would  think  of  chal- 
lenging a  juror  in  Ei^land^  but  unhappily 
in  Ireland  the  case  was  widely  diflferent. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  panel  for  the 
county  of  Cork,  that  I  was  obliged  to  set 
aside  fifty-two  jurors  before  there  was  to  be 
found  a  juror  impartial  enough  to  try  the 
issue."  This  was  a  case  of  misdemeanour 
in  which  the  traverser  had  no  right  of  chal- 
lenge, and  where  O'Connell  selected  his 
jury  from  a  panel  of  800  persons.  In  this 
case,  on  his  own  showing,  the  law  was 
practically  difiereot  from  what  its  adminis- 


tration would  have  been  in  England.  Under 
the  letter  of  the  law— or  its  interpretation — 
the  same  incident  might  have  occurred  in 
either  country ;  but  till  very  lately,  a  more 
serious  grievance  was  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
The  old  law-books,  in  speaking  of  the 
prisoner's  right  of  peremptory  challenge, 
describe  it  as  given  in  favorem  vita,  and 
this  led  the  Irish  Courts  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  only  to  be  allowed  in  capital 
cases.  The  privilege  was  by  them  confined 
to  capital  cases,  till  a  case  arose  which  Mr. 
Whiteside  and  Mr.  Napier  insisted  on  being 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
decided  against  the  Irish  practice.  This 
was  so  late  as  1844.  Till  then,  therefore, 
any  plea  of  the  Crown,  not  capital,  was 
tried  by  a  jury  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  accused  had  no  voice  whatever,  and 
where  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  scarcely 
any  limit.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  told  us  that 
when  he  practised  on  the  Munster  Circuit, 
the  interference  of  magistrates  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  forming  juries  likely  to  be  unfavour- 
able  to  prisoners,  was  such  that  he  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
and  that  it  then  ceased,  or  at  least  was  not 
exercised  to  the  same  extent.  When  Mr. 
Perrin  was  Attorney-General,  he  directed 
that  no  person  should  be  set  aside  unless 
there  was  a  substantive  objection  to  him ; 
that  the  Crown-Solicitors  should  not  dele- 
gate  their  power,  and  that  they  should  at 
the  end  of  the  circuit  communicate  to  him 
the  names  of  all  persons  set  aside,  and  the 
causes.  Sir  Michael  O'Lc^hlen,  when 
Attomey-General,  went  even  further.  He 
held  that  the  Crown  had  no  right  of  peremp- 
tory  challenge,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the 
construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward  I. — 
which  construction  allows  the  Crown  the 
power  to  order  jurors  to  stand  by,  without 
assigning  any  cause  of  challenge  till  the 
panel  is  exhausted — was  not  a  sound  one, 
and  he  gave  directions  to  the  Crown-Soli- 
citors  in  accordance  with  these  views.  We 
transcribe  his  letter  to  the  Crown-Solici- 
tors : — 

"It  is  not  my  wish  that  yon  should  exercise 
the  privilege  of  setting  aside  a  juror,  except  in 
cases  in. which  a  juror  is  connected  with  the 
parties  in  the  case.  You  will  not  set  aside  any 
juror  on  account  of  his  political  or  religious 
opinions,  and  you  will  be  pleased  in  every  case 
in  which  you  may  consider  it  necessary  to  set 
aside  a  juror  to  make  a  note  of  the  objection." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  him  in  the  prudence  of  the 

course  he  adopted  than  its  efifects. 

i 

<«  While  Attorney-General   ibr  Ireland,"   he 
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tells  us,  **!  tried  many  persons  of  notorious 
political  opinions  by  persons  connected  with  the 
Associations  to  which  they  belonged,  and  in 
most  instances  I  ^t  verdicts.  I  tried  several 
persons  for  processions  against  the  provisions  of 
the  Procession  Act  by  persons  known  to  belong 
to  the  Society  of  Orangemen,  and  I  got  severaS 
convictions,  and  scarcely  ever  had  an  instance 
of  a  just  complaint  of  a  verdict :  I  tried  several 
persons  for  riots,  connected  with  the  opposition 
to  tithes,  by  jurors  who  were  notoriously  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  tithes  themselves,  and  I  got 
convictions."  * 

This  result  we  should  have  anticipated ; 
and  we  even  agree  with  Sir  Michael  in  the 
feeling  that  dictated  his  reply  to  what  waa 
meant  to  be  a  test  question. — 

**  Suppose  an  attack  by  the  members  of  one 
sect  of  religion  on  the  members  of  another,  or 
by  the  members  of  one  political  party  on  an- 
other, do  you  think  that  the  administration  of 
justice  would  be  aided  by  allowing  those  per- 
sons to  try  the  cause  whose  opinions  on  either 
side,  religious  or  political,  were  strongly  excit- 
ed T — ^"I  think  there  is  a  choice  of  difl&ulties. 
I  think  the  moral  effect  of  allowing  the  jurors  to 
be  sworn  as  they  are  returned  by  the  sheriff,  and 
as  they  come  to  the  book,  unless  there  is  good 
cause  of  challenge,  would  be  better  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  right  of  challenge  without  assigning 
any  cause." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Tickell,  Crown-counsel 
on  the  Home-Circuit,  is  quoted  by  Sir  M. 
O'Loghlen  as  confirming  his  impression : — 
"  The  jurors,  in  what  might  be  called  party 
cases,  honestly  discharged  their  duty."  He 
states  the  number  of  trials  for  three  assizes 
after  Sir  Michael's  rule  had  been  acted  on, 
and  says,  <<  Out  of  the  wliole  of  these  cases 
I  could  not  fix  on  a  dozen  in  which  I  should 
have  differed  from  the  jurors,  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect half  a  dozen  in  which  I  thought  tbe 
Crown  had  any  reason  to  complain."  The 
fierce  agitation,  however,  of  our  day  had  not 
then  commenced.  The  thought  of  living  as 
a  distinct  nation,  governed  by  different  laws, 
was  not  then  the  doctrine  of  the  press. 
O'Loghlen's  rule  was  certainly  of  more  easy 
application  in  all  cases  where  there  was  a 
distinct  breach  of  a  positive  law  than  if  he 
had  to  deal  with  "  seditious  libel,"  where  the 
very  essence  of  the  offence  is  the  effect 
which  the  prosecuted  matter  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  on  other  minds,  and  where  what 
is  innocent  in  one  state  of  public  feeling  may 
in  another  be  the  deepest  guilt.  Of  this  class 
of  questions  Sir  Michael  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  no  experience — at  least  we  do  not 
remember  during  his  time  any  prosecution 


*  Lords'  Report.     State  of  Crime  in  Ireland, 
1839,  p.  1162. 


for  libel.  Our  own  impression  is  very  strong 
that  a  mixed  jury  would  be  far  safer  for  the 
Crown  than  any  other.  In  the  jury-box,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  no  duty  of  citizenship 
that  Roman  Catholics  will  not  honestly  and 
fearlessly  discharge ;  but  Roman  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  members  of  the  clubs  and  as- 
sociations, the  legality  of  which  is  involved 
in  the  very  questions  knit  between  the  Crown 
and  the  traverser,,  we  think  should  be  ex- 
cluded. In  such  cases  the  challenge  might 
with  great  advantage  to  society  be  at  once 
made  "for  cause,"  and  openly  gone  into. 
The  result  of  a  few  such  challenges  might 
show  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  forbearance  of  the  Attorney-General,  in 
not  communicating  his  grounds  of  objection, 
and  prove  that  his  instructions  to  the  persons 
acting  for  the  Crown,  not  to  set  any  man 
aside  on  the  single  ground  of  his  religion, 
had  been  strictly  complied  with.  The  plan, 
however,  suggested  by  Judge  Perrin  of  the 
names  of  the  panel  being  drawn  from  a  box 
as  in  the  civil  court,  and  a  peremptory  right 
of  challenging  the  same  fixed  number  given 
to  the  Crown  and  to  the  traverser,  would  go 
further  to  removing  all  real  objections  to  the 
constitution  of  a  jury  than  any  other  that  has 
been  proposed. 

The  enormity  of  the  offences  in  Mitchel's 
and  such  cases,  has  been  so  great  as  to  pro- 
voke sober  men  into  calling  for  martial  law 
— a  course  not  unreasonable  when  the  object 
of  Government  is  to  interrupt  avowed  prepa- 
rations for  civil  war,  and  in  all  respects  bet- 
ter than  any  violation  of  the  existing  forms 
of  the  administration  of  justice — any  manage- 
ment  in  the  selection  of  juries  further  than 
guarding  against  accused  men  being  tried 
by  accomplices—or  any  overstraining  the 
ordinary  law  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
particular  delinquents.  For  martial  law 
there  is  as  yet  no  necessity.  With  respect 
to  juries  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their 
doing  their  duty  when  a  clear  case  of  crime 
is  established— of  any  warping  of  the  law 
for  the  purpose  of  making  cases  of  construc- 
tive crime,  there  can  be  no  fear  whatever. 
Our  apprehension  is  in  the  other  way.  Our 
fear  is  that  men  guilty  of  felony  under  the 
late  Act  may  be  mdicted  but  for  sedition — 
as  to  proceed  under  the  late  Act  for  felony, 
committed  by  spoken  words,  requires  in- 
formations to  be  sworn  within  a  certain  time 
— six  days — after  such  speech ;  and  that 
persons  guilty  of  actual  treason  may  be  but 
mdicted  for  felony.  In  cases  where  the  in- 
dictment is  for  sedition,  and  where  the  evi- 
dence  establishes  the  higher  crime  of  felony 
or  treason,  in  which  the  lesser  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  England 
merges,  the  grand  jury  may  throw  out  the 
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bills,  or  the  petit  jury  be  instructed  to  ac- 
quit.* We  cannot  but  remember  Lord  EK 
don's  vindication  of  his  own  course,  in  in- 
dicting the  members  of  political  societies  in 
1794  for  High  Treason  :— 

**  As  Attorney-General  and  public  prosecutor, 
I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  let  down  the 
character  of  the  offence.  The  mass  of  evidence, 
in  my  judgment,  was  such  as  ought  to  go  to  the 
jury  for  their  opinion,  whether  they  were  guilty 
or  not  guilty  of  treason.  Unless  the  whole 
evidence  was  laid  before  the  fary,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  the  country  could  ever  have 
been  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  if  these  persons  and  the 
societies  to  which  they  belonged,  had  actually 
met  in  that  national  convention,  which  the  pa- 
pers seized  proved  that  they  were  about  to  hold, 
and  which  was  to  have  superseded  parliament  it- 
self;  and  it  appeared  to  me  more  essential  to 
securing  the  public  safety  that  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  should  be  published  than  that 
any  of  these  individuals  should  be  convicted. 
They  too,  who  were  lawyers  and  judges,  having 
stated  their  opinion  that  these  were  cases  of 
High  Treason,  I  could  not  but  be  aware  what 
blame  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  if  they  had  been  indicted  for 
misdemeanour,  and  the  evidence  had  proved  a 
case  of  High  Treason,  which,  proved,  would  have 
entitled  them  to  an  acquittal  tor  the  misdemea- 
nour.^t 

The  inconvenience  of  this  principle  of 
law  is  so  great  that  we  doubt  whether  legis- 
lation should  not  be  directed  against  the 
principle  itself — which  can  scarce  even  as- 
sist in  the  furtherance  of  justice — rather 
than  against  its  application  in  a  particular 
case.  In  an  able  work  of  Mr.  Hudson's:^  it 
is  strongly  urged  on  the  Legislature  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  old  maxims  which — ^aris- 
ing in  a  different  state  of  society,  are  now 
often  only  known  by  consequences  which 
can  never  be  perfectly  avoided,  so  long  as 
the  maxim  is  recognised  as  law.  At  present 
it  would  appear  that  a  seditious  disturber  of 
the  peace  has  no  bad  chance  of  escape,  if 
he  can  prove  that  his  offence  amounts  -to 
treason — "and  then,"  in  Lord  Eldon's 
words,  "  the  country  would  not  tolerate,  and 
ought  not  to  tolerate,  that  their  lives  should 
be  put  in  jeopardy  by  another  indictment  for 
High  Treason." 

Ireland — to  judge  of  it  by  some  of  its 
newspapers,  and  to  exclude  all  other  evi- 
dence— presents  the  most  daring  determina- 
tion that  has  ever  been  expressed  to  declare 


*The  Act  guards  against  the  danger  of  such 
Felony,  as  is  created  by  the  Act  merging  in  Trea- 
son, but  makes  no  provision  as  to  Sedition. 

t  Tvriss's  *«  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  vol.  i.,  p.  284. 

i  Hudson's  •*  Landlord  and  Tenant" — Preface. 
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actual  war  against  the  very  thought  of  so- 
ciety itself.  The  theory  of  the  present 
agitators  is  this,  that  no  existing  laws  are 
binding  on  Ireland.  Repeal  of  the  Union 
is  not  what  is  now  wanted — that  is  described 
to  have  been  a  mere  humbug — a  trick 
worthy  of  O'Connell  and  the  moral-force 
impostors  of  days  that  are  with  the  years 
before  the  flood.  English  dominion  was  at 
all  times  an  usurpation.  No  laws  that  it 
has  enacted,  or  could  enact,  had  any  bind- 
ing force  on  conscience.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment of  1782,  or  any  other  period,  was  no 
better  than  it  ought  lo  be  : — 

^  Repeal  in  its  vulgar  meaning,''  says  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  ^  I  look  upon  as  impracticable 
by  any  mode  of  action  whatever,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  '82  as  absxtfd,  worthless,  and  worse 
than  worthless.  The  English  Government  will 
never  concede  or  surrender  it  to  any  species  of 
moral  force  whatever,  and  the  country  peasantry 
will  never  arm  and  fight  for  it,  neither  will  L" 

In  language  of  great  power  the  writer  de- 
cribes  his  purpose  to  be  to  unite  with  the 
question  of  Repeal,  which  he  admits  to  have 
some  interest  for  the  town  population,  an- 
other which  is  likely  to  act  on  the  rural  pea- 
santry : — 

*'  I  want  to  ally  the  town  and  country.  Re- 
peal is  the  question  of  the  town  population; 
the  land-tenure  question  is  that  of  the  country 
peasantry.  Both  combined,  taking  each  in  its 
full  extent  and  efficacy,  form  the  question  for 
Ireland — the  question  for  the  battle-day.  ♦  * 
You  may  think  it  a  pity  to  crush  and  abolish  the 
present  noble  race  of  landowners.  *  *  * 
What!  is  your  sympathy  for  a  class  so  great 
and  your  sympathy  for  a  whole  people  so  small  ? 
♦  *  It  is  a  mere  question  between  a  people 
and  a  class — ^between  a  people  of  eight  millions 
and  a  class  of  eight  thousand.  *  *  The 
rights  of  property  mav  be  pleaded.  No  one  has 
a  higher  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  than 
I  have,  but  I  do  not  class  among  them  the  rob- 
ber's riffht,  by  which  the  lands  of  this  country 
are  holden  in  fee  of  the  British  Crown."* 

In  another  Number  of  the  same  journal 
from  which  our  quotation  is  made,  the  same 
writer  says — 

"  We  hold  the  present  existing  Government 
of  this  Island,  and  all  existing  rights  of  proper- 
ty in  our  soil,  to  be  mere  usurpation  and  tyran- 
ny, and  to  be  null  and  void  as  of  moral  effect, 
and  our  purpose  is  to  abolish  them  utterly,  or 
lose  our  lives  in  the  attempt  The  right  found- 
ed on  conquest,  and  affirmed  by  laws  made  by 
the  conquerors  themselves,  we  regard  as  no 
other  than  the  right  of  the  robber  on  a  larger 
acale.^ 
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And  in  a  paper  entitled  the  "  Faith  of  a  .  ther  harve —  ^  .      ^  « 

FeW'  by  the  same  writer,  there  is  a  fur-    Upon  the  appropnaUon  of  tliia  first ^rt  there 
ther  development  of  the  plan  by  which  he    <^^"'^  ^  ' 
would  carry  his  theories  into  practical  ef- 
fect :— 


ther  harvest  had  found  its  way  into  the  light,  ♦ 
3  appropriation   of  tnis  first  part  t 
no  quibble,  and  should  be  tolerated  no  ar- 


"Here,"  says  he,  "  is  the  Confession  and  Faith 
of  a  Felon. 

"  Years  ago  I  perceived  that  the  English  con- 
quest consisted  of  two  parts  combined  into  one 
whole :  the  conquest  of  our  liberties — ^the  con- 
quest of  our  lands. 

"I  saw  clearly  that  the  reconquest  of  our 
liberties  would  be  incomplete  and  worthless 
without  the  reconquest  of  our  lands — ^would  not 
necessarily  involve  or  produce  that  of  our  lands, 
and  conW  not,  on  its  own  means,  be  possibly 
achieved;  while  the  reconquest  of  our  lands 
would  involve  the  other — would  at  least  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  adequate  to  its  own  purposes, 
and  could  possibly,  if  not  easily,  be  achieved. 

"  The  lands  were  oumed  by  the  conquering  race, 
or  by  traitors  of  the  conquered  race.  They  were 
occupied  by  the  native  people,  or  by  settlers  who 
had  mingled  and  merged. 

**  I  selected  as  the  mode  of  reconquest  to  re- 
fuse payment  of  rent  and  resist  process  of  eject- 
ment 

"  In  that  mode  I  determined  to  effect  the  re- 
conquest, and  staked  on  it  all  my  hopes  here  and 
her^ter—mj  hopes  of  an  effective  life  and  an 
eternal  epitaph.  *  *  The  opinions  then 
stated,  and  which  1  yet  stand  firm  to,  are  these, 
•that  the  occupying  tenants  of  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land ought,  on  principle,  to  refuse  all  rent  to  the 
present  usurping  proprietors,  until  the  people, 
the  true  proprietors  (or  lords  paramount  in  legal 
parlaiice),  have,  in  National  Congress  or  Conven- 
tion, decided  what  rents  they  are  to  pay,  and  to 
whom  ihey  are  to  pay  them. 

«  And  that  the  people,  on  grounds  of  pokey 
and  economy,  ought  to  decide  (as  a  general  rule 
admitting  oi  reservations)  that  those  rents  shall 
be  paid  to  themselves—the  people,  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  behoof  of  them,  the  entire 
general  people."* 

In  the  Nation  of  July  1,  1848,  is  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  Value  of  an  Irish  Harvest," 
fr  om  which  we  quote  a  few  sentences : — 

"There  is  growing  to-day  on  Irish  soil 
£80,000,000  worth  of  produse,  by  the  reckoning 
of  the  best  accountants.  ♦  *  To  our  minds  if 
these  j&80,000,000  were  boldly  taken  advantage 
of,  a  new  foundation  for  life  might  be  laid  in 
Ireland.  Let  us  suppose  the  thing  to  be  tried — 
let  us  suppose  a  thousand  clubs  of  300  men  spread 
over  Ireland ;  their  club-rooms  over  against  every 
barrack  in  town  and  country — their  scouts  spy- 
ing through  every  pass — their  thousands  batta- 
lioned  through  every  city — their  Irish  League  a 
Council  of  300  honest  men— clear-headed  and 
brave,  what  great  purposes  might  not  a  regene- 
ration-fund of  £80,000,000  be  turned  to  ?  Xess 
than  one-half  of  it  would  feed  the  people  till  ano- 


The  Irish  Felon,  July  8, 1848. 


gument.  If  any  man  say  nay,  and  put  forth  his 
hand  upon  the  people's  food,  their  answer  should 
be  the  pike-point  or  the  bullet.  The  uses  of  the 
surplus  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  deliberation. 
To  direct  the  expenditure  of  £40,000,000  of 
money  to  an  Irish  Government  just  come  to 
power  must  be  a  task  of  great  complexity  and 
anxiety.  England,  Italy,  France,  and  Prussia, 
have  had  their  peasant-insurrections,  their  \var» 
for  the  possession' of  the  soil.  Ireland's  is  at 
last  at  hand." 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  date, 
the  JVafeon,  speaking  of  the  "  Protestant 
Repeal  Association,'*  says — 

"  Let  them  calculate  for  their  fellow-Protestants 
the  value  and  uses  of  one  Irish  harvest,  and  place 
against  it  all  the  miserable  subsidies  and  stipends 
England  gives  or  can  give— the  wealth  this  soil 
grows,  and  the  resources  hidden  under  it;  let 
them  collate  for  them  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  ask  them  to  decide  whether 
they  prefer  retaining  a  tithe  of  the  produce  for 
their  Church,  or  the  whole  of  it  for  themselves, 
their  Church,  their  children,  and  their  neigh- 
bours." 

In  the  Tribune  (another  Dublin  paper),  of 
the  same  date,  the  same  doctrine  is  advo- 
cated. A  writer  of  considerable  talent,  and 
zeal  worthy  of  a  "better  cause  than  thai  to 
which  he  has  given  himself,  complains  of 
the  apathy  of  the  members  of  the  Clubs : — 

"  Why  is  it  that  you  are  idle  when  industry 
would  be  most  effective  ?  "  [Indiistry  /—But  the 
next  sentence  exhibits  what  **  industry  "  means.] 

"  The  long  talked-of  harvest  is  approaching, 

and  I  ask  you,  are  you  preparing  to  reap  it  ?  *  * 
In  summer  we  say,  wait  for  autumn  ;  take  heed 
lest  in  autumn  we  say,  wait  for  spring — when  is 
an  opportunity  of  use  ? — when  you  are  nrepared 
to  avail  yourselves  of  it  You,  or  at  all  events 
your  leaders,  calls  this  coming  harvest  *  an  op- 
portunity ' — are  they  prepared  to  lead,  and  are 
you  prepared  to  follow  ?  Let  them  think  well  on 
it,  for  the  sin  of  murder  will  be  on  their  souls  if 
they  shrink ;  let  you  think  of  it,  for  if  you  falter, 
the  Lord,  in  his  justice,  will  appoint  you  the 
suicide's  hell.  Better  to  die  on  your  foemen'a 
bayonets  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  to  live 
another  year  like  the  last  in  a  rotting  Province. 
*  *  What  we  want  most  in  Ireland  is  will.  *  * 
The  people  tidsh  but  they  do  not  will.  The  men 
who  go  to  a  public  meeting,  and  cheer  every  sen- 
timent which  pleases  them,  may  continue  their 
attendance  at  meetings  until  their  hair  is  grizzled, 
and  no  good  come  of  it.  But  the  men  who  go 
out  on  a  hill-side,  or  get  behind  a  strong  bairi- 
cade,  and  remain  in  silent  determination  to  take 
that  which  would  not  be  given,  must  find  that 
their  will  is  synonymous  with  triumph.  *  ♦ 
When  this  much-talked-of  harvest  is  come,  are 
you  prepared  to  reap  it  ?  "  "  Repeal,"  we  quote 
from  another  article  in  the  same  paper,  **  Repeal 
is  useless,  unless  it  be  preceded  by  a  great  social 
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reyolotion.  If  the  landlord  class  has  been  pre- 
viouslj  rooted,  and  if  the  land  returns  into  the 
hands  of  the  rightful  owners,  then  repeal  may 
possibly  be  of  some  advantage.  It  may  be  the 
nuBt  step  towards  complete  independence." 

We  think  there  is  more  to  alarm  those 
who  are  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
society  in  this  plot  of  seizing  the  crops  than 
in  any  other,  or  in  all  the  others  suggested, 
because  that  something  of  the  kind  is  prac- 
ticable has  been  already  experienced  in 
Ireland  in  the  tithe-disputes  some  fiAeen  or 
sixteen  years  ago.  The  possession  of  the 
land  and  the  property  in  the  existing  crops 
is,  of  course,  the  farmer's,  and  that  he  should 
retain  both  without  paying  anything  till  ex- 
torted  by  legal  process,  is  no  doubt  easily 
possible — that  the  country  may  be  kept  in 
such  a  state  as  to  render  the  execution  of 
any  legal  process  dangerous  to  the  suT)ordi. 
nate  ministers  of  the  law,  and  to  the  agents 
and  stewards  of  the  landed  proprietors,  is 
too  certainly  feasible.  The  Dublin  agita- 
tors are  little  likely  to  get  one  shilling  of 
what  the  close-fisted  farmer  may  withhold 
from  his  landlord,  either  on  the  pretence  of 
a  payment  into  the  national  treasury  or  any 
other;  but  we  have  some  fear  of  their 
playing  some  such  game  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  impossible  as  is  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess, yet  if  a  sturdy  resistance  to  rent  were 
continued  even  for  a  few  months,  the  inte- 
rest on  the  debts  of  the  landed  proprietors 
being  unpaid,  there  would  be  immediate 
law.proceedings  for  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
and  in  this  way  an  extensive  change  of  pro- 
perty  would  be  accomplished.  We  fear  not 
for  the  success  of  any  contemplated  plan  of 
revolution  ;  but  for  what  seems  to  us  a  very 
probable  consequence,  not  distinctly  con- 
templated  by  these  workers  of  mischief,  and 
which,  if  we  know  anything  of  the  relations 
of  Irish  society,  must  be  ruinous  to  all. 

We  disregard  what  the  Republican  jour- 
nals call  their  war  department — directions 
for  street- warfare,  raising  barricades,  mak- 
ing  gunpowder,  spiking  cannon,  &c.  These 
things  cannot  be  safely  despised,  nor  will 
Uiey  of  course  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  for  the  peace  of  society ;  but  even 
suppose  some  outbreak  and  an  effort  to  re- 
act the  scenes  of  Paris,  we  do  not  think  the 
actual  evil  of  this  so  great  as  the  pollution 
of  the  public  mind  by  familiarizing  it  with 
the  atrocities  dwelt  on  with  insane  delight 
in  these  publications.  A  street-riot,  an  hour 
of  pillage  and  of  massacre,  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  evil  done  in  a  different  way. 
These  newspapers  are  the  chief  literature, 
we  fear,  that  circulates  among  a  large 
class  of   society,  and  even    the    extracts 


we  have  given,  though  selected  for  a  differ- 
ent  purpose,  prove  that  the  journals  are 
written  with  a  degree  of  power  that  cannot 
but  work  on  the  minds  of  their  readers. 
The  earlier  volumes  of  the  Nation^  and 
indeed  all  but  the  very  latest,  were 
comparatively  free  from  the  faults  which 
now  taint  it,  in  common  with  the  other  jour- 
nals from  which  our  extracts  are  taken. 
These  writings  are  likely  to  debase  the  ima- 
gination, by  bringing  before  it  for  ever 
scenes  of  ferocity,  familiarizing  it  with  evil, 
and  thus  depriving  us  of  the  best  if  not 
the  only  means  of  educating  a  people 
into  a  sense  of  their  proper  humanity.  In 
some  countries  every  word  of  the  language 
is  degraded  by  some  vile  association  of 
ideas,  so  that  truth  cannot  be  communicated 
without  the  suggestion  of  falsehood,  and  thus 
the  most  efficient  instrument  of  civilization 
is  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  its  most  danger- 
ous enemies. 

"  Vou  taught  me  language,"  says  Caliban,  •*  and, 

my  profit  on  't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse." 

A  more  extensive  change  then  Repeal 
would  effect  is  now  acknowledged  by  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation,  and  the  leaning  of 
most  seems  to  be  for  a  Republic.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  dream  of  actual  occupation  in 
the  business  of  a  Provisional  Grovernment  has 
seized  on  the  minds  of  some  of  these  men  ; 
that  with  a  view  of  hurrying  things  to  some 
such  issue  was  the  organization  of  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  local  clubs  devised,  and 
with  this  view  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the 
purpose  of  seizing  on  property  has  been  re- 
cently announced.  A  repeal  of  the  Union, 
such  as  was  preached  for  a  few  years,  met 
with  many  advocates;  and  their  numbar 
was  not  diminished  among  men  of  property, 
from  the  notion  that  the  relations  of  Irish 
society  were  not  understood  in  England,  and 
that  property  would  be  better  preserved  by 
the  Irish  gentry  managing  their^wn  affairs. 
This  class  has  been  now  taught  that  the  vio- 
lent seizure  of  property  is  among  the  ob- 
jects of  the  revolutionists.  To  the  revo- 
lutionists it  would  not  answer  to  have  in  the 
new  Irish  Parliament  the  same  order  of 
men  that  formed  the  Irish  Parliaments  of  the 
days  of  old.  <<  A  mighter  passion  nerves 
Ireland  to-day  than  that  of  merely  repealing 
the  Act  of  Union.  Not  the  constitutbn  that 
Tone  died  to  abolish,  but  the  constitution 
that  Tone  died  to  obtain,  ♦  *  the  soil  of 
Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland."  We  do 
not  think  it  fair  to  argue  from  the  lan^age 
of  any  one  of  the  agitators  as  to  the  opinions 
of  the  others— still  less  as  to  the  existence  of 
.****•  *^ 
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any  consistent  plan  of  the  constitution  of  the 
future  Government  of  Ireland — but  that  all 
landed  property  shall  be  taken  from  the  pre- 
sent proprietors  has  for  the  last  month  past 
— not  before — been  preached  in  every  one  of 
the  revolutionary  journals;  and  this  must 
have  the  effect  of  separating  from  the  cause 
of  Repeal  that  section  of  land-owners  who 
every  now  and  then,  when  provoked  by  the 
course  of  legislation  on  the  Poor  Laws,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  a  Parliament  in  Dub- 
lin would  have  saved  the  country  from  mea- 
sures which  they  in  vain  deprecated. 

The  organization  of  Clubs  through  the 
country  is  one  which  at  the  moment  creates 
great  alarm.  It  will  not,  however,  succeed. 
We  do  not  so  much  rely  on  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  put  down  these  mischievous 
assemblies  as  a  common  nuisance,  or  on  the 
clergy  effectually  discouraging  them — for  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  legislation  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  assemblies  that 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  and  these 
clubs^  and  there  is  a  jealous  spirit  of  resist- 
ance often  in  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  to 
the  clergy's  intermeddling  in  business  purely 
secular — as  on  the  fact  that  they  must  be 
soon  felt  to  be  for  the  most  part  assemblies 
of  blackguards,  with  whom  no  decent  per- 
son would  associate.  The  strongest  tempta- 
tion to  these  places  is  vanity ;  and  when  the 
first  excitement  is  over,  vanity  will  lead 
persons  to  stay  from  them.  Motley  will  for  a 
while  be  the  only  wear.  There  will  be  field- 
days  and  exhibition  displays.  The  Presi- 
dent will  wear  his  Tara-cap  and  dress  of 
green  and  gold,  but  they  will  fade  away  and 
not  be  renewed.  The  whole  thing  will  seem 
as  foolish  as  his  freemasonry  does  to  a  man 
of  fifty.  No  enthusiasm  will  keep  the  fever 
sdive,  if  the  people  have  anything  to  do.  In 
O'ConnelPs  time  great  part  of  the  country 
was  organized  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
is  now  proposed.  Each  parish  was  then 
placed  under  Inspectors,  Repeal- Wardens, 
and  Collectors.  The  duties  of  these  ofiicers 
were  defined,  and  one  of  them  was  to  take 
care  that  newspapers  were  bought  in  every 
locality.  This  was  a  principle,  or  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  arrangement,  and  when 
the  newspaper-people  found  other  means  of 
creating  and  supplying  a  demand  for  their 
ware,  the  machinery  of  repeal- wardens  and 
collectors  was  discontinued,  and  the  Dublin 
Association,  the  staff  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  what  remained  after  paying  for 
the  newspapers,  was  closed  for  want  of 
funds.  The  clubs  are  no  doubt  mischievous, 
but  we  cannot  attach  any  great  importance  to 
them  in  their  present' state.  So  far  from 
uniting  the  persons  who  lead  the  agitation, 
wp  haveno  dov/,^;kyf4jw"jJe*^<l.  to  discord 


and  dissension.  Wolfe  Tone  tells  the  history 
of  one  of  his  political  clubs.  He  attributes 
to  its  members  agreement  in  political  opi- 
nions on  essential  points,  information,  talents, 
and  integrity.  **  Yet,  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  we  did  not  draw  well  together ;  our 
meetings  degenerated  into  downright  oyster- 
suppers;  we  became  a  mere  oyster-club." 
Then  came  misunderstanding  or  rather 
rooted  dislike  between  the  men  of  more 
ambitious  talent — **  the  Ccesar  and  Pompey'* 
of  their  little  empire.  Members  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  and  "  after  three  or  four  months 
of  sickly  existence,  our  club  departed  this 
life."  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  victim  of  this  in- 
sane agitation,  describes  himself  as  com- 
pelled to  act  for  himself  alone,  not  being 
able  to  find  any  of  his  associates  to  agree 
with  him.  From  this  has  arisen  the  num- 
ber of  journals,  and  from  this  the  phantom 
of  a  treason  larger  than  any  corresponding 
reality — for  as  the  sale  of  these  journals  is 
an  object,  each  seeks  to  outvie  the  other. 
The  scene  in  Limerick,  where  a  mob  sought 
to  burn  the  house  in  which  some  of  the  pa- 
triots were  assembled  at  a  soiree,  is  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  fact  of  the  whole  set  be- 
ing  assailed  by  the  Limerick  populace,  than 
for  the  other  more  significant  one  of  the  dis- 
sension between  the  invited  guests. 

"  We  went,"  says  a  writer  in  Mr.  Mitchers 
paper,  "  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen against  an  alien  Government,  and  while 
we  did  80,  had  to  bb  protected  by  the  soldiers  of 
that  alien  Government  <3^at7i5/  oar  countrymen."* 

In  the  same  paper  is  printed  a  letter  firom 
Mitchel  to  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Con- 
federation : — 

^'Difierences  *  *  between  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  and  myself  have  at  length  come  to  that 
point  which  makes  it  necessary  in  Mr.  O'Brien's 
opinion,  that  one  or  other  of  us  should  leave  the 
Irish  Confederation." 

We  do  not  think  that  concord  will  reign 
long  among  these  clubs,  however  constituted, 
and  we  cannot  feel  all  the  alarm  on  the  sub- 
ject that  is  expressed.  Where  drilling  or 
training  in  military  exercises  is  used  in  any 
club,  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  locality  in 
which  it  occurs  proclaimed  under  the  late 
Actjf  and  to  allow  no  person  to  have  arms 
unless  licensed.     Some  summary  jurisdic- 

•  United  Irishman^  May  0,  1S«18.  "I  came  to 
emancipate  you/*  said  Major  Brian,  at  a  Catholic 
dinner  m  Kilkenny,  "andyoti  9tcle  my  h<U." 

t  Since  the  above  was  written,  and  while  we  are 
transcribing  this  for  the  press,  a  proclamation  has 
been  issued,  proclaiming  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Drogheda,  and  Cork — localities  in  which  a  good 
many  of  these  clubs  were  planted. 
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bn  should  be  givenf  to  the  police  magistrates 
o  punish  by  fine  or  imprisonment  all  per 
ons  guilty  of  drilling  or  training  without 
luthority .  There  are  old  acts  of  parliament 
>unishing  such  offences,  not  too  severely ; 
lut  the  delay — often  many  months — which 
nust  intervene  between  the  offence  and  the 
irial,  is  fatal  to  the  best  effects  of  penal  jus- 
ice,  and  plainly  insufficient  where  the  crime 
i  directed  against  the  very  being  of  society 
tself.  The  captains  and  colonels  may  be 
illowed  to  "  wear  laurel  crowns,  and  take 
rhat  names  they  please,"  so  that  proper 
$are  is  taken  to  keep  dangerous  weapons  oul 
>f  their  hands.  Some  earnest  young  men, 
connected  with  the  newspapers,  are  the 
planners  of  this  organization,  and  while  they 
ell  of  numbers  everywhere  enrolling  them- 
alves,  they  acknowledge  in  the  same  breath 
hat  all  the  stimulants  they  can  apply  to 
"ouse  the  universal  country  are  in  vain,  ad- 
Iressed  to  any  particular  part  of  it : — 

"  The  clubs,"  it  is  said,  "would  rejoice  if  liberty 
vera  won  for  them  by  others,  but  they  have  no 
ntention  of  risking  their  safety  to  obtain  it  them- 
selves, and  each  locality  strives  to  palliate  its 
nactivity  by  declaring,  that  though  it  be  apathetic, 
he  rest  of  the  country  is  up  ana  stirring,  and  on 
hsX  account  there  is  less  necessity  for  its  own 
mmediate  action.  If  men  are  unarmed,  they  satisfy 
iiemselves  by  thinking  that  there  is  elsewhere 
nore  exertion.  Distance  lends  enchantment 
I^ork  looks  to  Dublin,  and  Dublin  to  Cork.  The 
Limerick  man  points  to  Belfast,  and  the  Belfast 
nan  to  Limerick.  Everybody  thinks  everybody 
mt  himself  is  doine^  wonders,  and  the  result  is 
hat  nothing  is  done."* 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  state  of 
he  clubs,  it  is  plain  that  as  yet  they  present 
lothing  very  formidable. 

We  have  avoided,  as  far  as  we  could, 
laying  one  word  calculated  to  affect  in  any 
ray  the  trials  of  the  persons  who  have  yet 
.0  answer  to  their  country  for  what  its  laws 
jail  a  crime.  We  have  avoided,  as  far  as 
^e  could,  even  in  our  mind,  forming  an 
)pinion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  indivi- 
iuals.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  what  we 
lave  said  has  been  written  before  the  late 
movements  of  the  Irish  Government.  In 
selecting  our  extracts  from  the  Nation  and 
Felon  papers,  we  have  been  in  part  influenced 
3y  our  admiration  of  the  talents  of,  we  be- 
ieve,  very  young  writers,  whom  we  would 
sacrifice  much  to  be  able  to  recall  from  what 
we  regard  as  a  course  utterly  hopeless,  and 
svhich,  if  they  so  regard  it,  would,  we  have 
30  doubt,  be  felt  as  criminal.  We  have  not 
md  one  word  of  the  state  of  the  country,  as 
we  feel  that  its  miseries,  whatever  excuse 


•  Irish  Felon,  July  Sth. 


they  may  furnish  for  distress  making  itselt 
felt  in  the  form  of  crimes  against  property, 
are  no  justification  in  the  case  we  are  ex- 
amining, and  are  in  truth  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  influencing  motives  of  the 
agitation.  We  in  truth  feel  more  than  we 
can  express  for  many  of  the  young  persons 
who  write  in  these  journals,  and  who,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  by  their  writings,  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  deluded  by  no  ungenerous 
ambition.  Many  of  them  are  mere  boys — 
some  absolute  children.'"  Would  that  there 
could  be  any  mode  of  saving  them !  The 
people  will  be  taken  out  of  their  hands — in- 
deed, we  believe  they  are  not  in  them.  The 
rural  population  in  the  north  have  no  sym- 
pathies with  them,  and  they  find  no  access 
whatever  to  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  south.  "  As  the  present  Chief  Baron  ot 
England  said,  when  he  saw  his  children 
patting  a  tortoise,  you  might  as  well  pat  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  to  please  the  Dean  and 
Chapter." 

We  would  be  inclined  to  address  some  of 
these  men — as  the  author  of  the  "  Claims  of 
Labour"  would  have  the  Chartist  addressed. 
"  Tell  him,  and  you  will  not  be  exaggerat- 
ing, that  there  are  people  in  the  higher 
classes  whom  he  curses  as  aristocrats,  the 
best  energies  of  whose  minds  have  been 
given  for  many  a  year  to  thought  and  en- 
deavour for  him.  If  he  begin  with  his  *  li- 
berty, equality,  and  fraternity,'  tell  him  thai 
there  is  here  neither  time  nor  space  for  such 
things.  *  ♦  *  If  time  and  space  were  unli- 
mited we  might  say  to  him,  be  directed  by 
no  one,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  work  in  the 
grooves  of  any  state  of  society  or  under  any 
constitution.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
hoarded  wisdom,  there  shall  be  no  such 
thing  as  hoarded  labour.  You  shall  knock 
at  famine's  door  yourself,  and  get  your  own 
answer.  *  *  And  had  we  all  to  begin  in 
this  way,  and  each  generation  to  reconsti- 
tute society,  and  were  there  space  and  time 
for  so  doing,  it  might  be  an  lAlmirable  mode 
of  education.  It  certainly  would  be  a  most 
severe  one." 

**  Then  as  to  equality,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Civil  equality  I  we  have  got  it  Social  equality ! 
which  of  us  ever  met  nis  equal?  Indeed,  to 
the  same  man  in  the  same  day  I  am  lord  and 
servant;  now  instructor,  now  pupil.  Life  is  an 
interchange  of  dependencies.  Folly,  which  lives 
in  crude  abstractions,  never  found  such  a  home 
as  in  this  word  *  equality.''  "f 

In  the  reconstruction  of  society  in  Ireland 

*  One  of  the  articles  prosecuted  as  felony  is  said 
in  the  paper  to  be  by  a  child  of  nine  years  old. 

t  Letter  from  a  London  Special  Constable  (p. 
14).     London,  1848. 
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we  anticipate  more  from  the  effects  of  edu- 
cation than  from  any  other  cause.  There 
is  no  uneducated  or  half-educated  man  who 
is  not  the  slave  of  some  theory  or  prejudice. 
Let  a  man  but  learn  anything  thoroughly  ; 

"  setting  himself  to  wrestle  with  nature,  trying 
to  master  some  one  branch  of  art,  he  may  learn 
a  humility  which  he  will  never  acquire  while  he 
is  fabricatmg  fancy  constitutions.''''' 

Through  the  country  efforts  have  been 
made  to  instruct  the  people  in  practical  agri- 
culture.  This  wise  measure — Lord  Cla- 
rendon's own  we  believe — has  done  much. 
In  most  educational  establishments  of  a  pub- 
lic kind  agricultural  instruction  is  now  gi- 
ven. Model  farms  are  about  to  be  attached 
to  the  poor-houses,  and  thus  some  compen- 
sation given  for  whatever  may  be  reasonably 
complained  of  in  the  principle  of  these  laws. 
From  the  provincial  colleges,  which  must 
soon  come  into  operation,  much  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  history  of  ihe.jpast,  too,  will 
be  read  in  a  different  spi^j^^ffom  that  in 
which  it  is  now  studied,  aim  Jtien  will  find 
that  it  has  another  value  than  furnishing 
weapons  of  party  aggression.  It  delights  us 
to  be  able  to  quote  from  the  pages  of  Mitchel 
— a  man  who,  though  deeply  criminal, 
seems,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  to  have 
been  almost  insane  with  enthusiasm,  and  to 
have  proceeded  to  lengths  which  he  could 
not  have  originally  contemplated — a  passage 
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written  in  no  unkindly  or  uncandid  spirit  to 
the  Church  of  England.  With  it,  as  more 
likely  to  have  effect  with  the  class  of  readers 
whom  we  have  been  last  addressing,  we 
conclude : 

^  Among  the  national  institutions,  amonfif  the 
existing  forces,  that  make  up  what  we  call  an 
Irish  nation,  the  Church,  so  far  as  it  is  a  spiritual 
teacher,  must  be  reckoned.  Its  altars,  for  fene- 
rations, have  been  served  by  a  devoted  body  of 
clergy :  its  sanctuaries  thronged  by  our  country- 
men :  its  prelates  have  been  among  the  most 
learned  and  pious  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Their  stories  are  twined  with  our  his- 
tory :  their  dust  is  Irish  earth :  and  their  memo- 
ries are  Ireland's  for  ever.  In  the  little  church 
of  Dromore,  hard  by  the  murmuring  Lacan,  lie 
buried  the  bones  of  Jeremy  Taylor:  Would 
Ireland  be  richer  without  that  grave  ?  In  any 
gallery  of  illustrious  Irishmen,  Ussher  and  Swin 
shall  not  be  forgotten ;  Derry  and  Cloyne  will 
not  soon  let  the  name  of  Berkely  die ;  and  the 
lonely  tower  of  Clouffh  Onghter  is  hardly  more 
interesting  to  an  Irishman  as  the  place  where 
Owen  Roe  breathed  his  last  sigh,  than  bv  the 
imprisonment  within  its  walls  of  the  mild  and 
excellent  Bishop  Kilmore.  Sit  mea  anima  cumi 
Bedello! 

^  When  Irishmen  consent  to  let  the  past  be- 
come indeed  history,  not  party  politics,  and  begin 
to  learn  ft'om  it  the  lessons  of  mutual  respect 
and  tolerance,  instead  of  endless  bitterness  and 
enmity,  then,  at  last,  this  distracted  land  shall 
see  the  dawn  of  hope  and  peace,  and  begin  to 
renew  her  youth  and  rear  her  head  among  the 
proudest  of  the  nations."* 


•  Hfe  and  Times  of  Aodh  0*JVW/.      By  John 
Mitcbel,  Preface,  pp.  xi.,  xii. 
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